of  the  arpeggio  to  fall  upon  the  beat,  as  for  in- 
stance in  Mendelssohn's  '  Lieder  ohne  Worte,' 
Book  v.  No.  i,  where  the  same  note  often  serves 
as  the  last  note  of  an  arpeggio  and  at  the  same 
time  as  an  essential  note  of  the  melody,  and  on 
that  account  will  not  bear  the  delay  which  would 
arise  if  the  arpeggio  were  played  according  to 
rule.  (See  Ex.  II,  which  could  scarcely  be 
played  as  in  Ex.  12). 
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Tn  music  of  the  time  of  Bach  a  sequence  of 
chords  is  sometimes  met  with  bearing  the  word 
arpeggio' ;  in  this  case  the  order  of  breaking  the 
•hord,  and  even  the  number  of  times  the  same 
•hord  may  be  broken,  is  left  to  the  taste  of  the 
>erformer,  as  in  Bach's  'Sonata  for  Pianoforte 
ind  Violin,1  No.  2  (Ex.  13),  which  is  usually 
jlayed  as  in  Ex.  14. 


Bach  s  'Fantasia  Cromatica,  (Ex.  15),  which  ii 
intended  to  be  played  as  in  Ex.  16.  Sue! 
indications  however  need  not  always  be  strictly 
followed,  and  indeed  Mendelssohn,  speaking  o 
the  passage  quoted,  says  in  a  letter  to  his  sister 
'  I  take  the  liberty  to  play  them  (the  arpeggios' 
with  every  possible  crescendo  and  piano  and  ff. 
with  pedal  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  basi 
notes  doubled  as  well.  .  .  .  N.B.  Each  chon 
is  broken  tic  ice,  and  later  on  only  once,  as  ii 
happens.'  (Mendelssohn,  'Briefe,'  ii.  p.  241 x 
In  the  same  letter  he  gives  as  an  illustration  the 
passage  as  in  Ex.  1 7. 
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When  an  appoggiatura  is  applied  to  an  arpeggic 
chord,  it  takes  its  place  as  one  of  the  notes  of  th« 
arpeggio,  and  occasions  a  delay  of  the  particulai 
note  to  which  it  belongs  equal  to  the  tinu 
required  for  its  performance,  whether  it  be  lonj. 
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PREFACE. 


This  work  is  intended  to  supply  a  great  and  long  acknowledged  want. 
A  growing  demand  has  arisen  in  this  country  and  the  United  States  for 
information  on  all  matters  directly  and  indirectly  connected  with  Music, 
owing  to  the  great  spread  of  concerts,  musical  publications,  private  prac- 
tice, and  interest  in  the  subject,  and  to  the  immense  improvement  in  the 
general  position  of  music  which  has  taken  place  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century.  Music  is  now  performed,  studied,  and  listened  to 
by  a  much  larger  number  of  persons,  and  in  a  more  serious  spirit,  than 
was  the  case  at  any  previous  period  of  our  history.  It  is  rapidly  becoming 
an  essential  branch  of  education ;  the  newest  works  of  continental  musi- 
cians are  eagerly  welcomed  here  very  soon  after  their  appearance  abroad, 
and  a  strong  desire  is  felt  by  a  large,  important,  and  increasing  section 
of  the  public  to  know  something  of  the  structure  and  peculiarities  of  the 
music  which  they  hear  and  play,  of  the  nature  and  history  of  the  instru- 
ments on  which  it  is  performed,  of  the  biographies  and  characteristics  of 
its  composers — in  a  word  of  all  such  particulars  as  may  throw  light  on 
the  rise,  progress,  and  present  condition  of  an  Art  which  is  at  once  so 
prominent  and  so  eminently  progressive. 

This  desire  it  is  the  object  of  the  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians 
to  meet.  It  is  designed  for  the  use  of  Professional  musicians  and  Ama- 
teurs alike.  It  contains  definitions  of  Musical  Terms  ;  explanations  of 
the  forms  in  which  Musical  Works  are  constructed,  and  of  the  methods 
by  which  they  are  elaborated,  as  well  as  of  the  origin,  structure,  and 
successive  modifications  of  Instruments  ;  histories  and  descriptions  of 
Societies  and  Institutions  ;  notices  of  the  composition,  production,  and 
contents  of  important  works;  lists  of  the  principal  published  collections; 
biographies  of  representative  composers,  singers,  players,  and  patrons  of 
music — all  the  points,  in  short,  immediate  and  remote,  on  which  those 
interested  in  the  Art,  and  alive  to  its  many  and  far-reaching  associations, 
can  desire  to  be  informed. 

The  limit  of  the  history  has  been  fixed  at  a.  d.  1450,  as  the  most 
remote  date  to  which  the  rise  of  modern  music  can  be  carried  back.  Thus 
mere  archaeology  has  been  avoided,  while  the  connection  between  the 
mediaeval  systems  and  the  wonderful  modern  art  to  which  they  gave 
rise  has  been  insisted  on  and  brought  out  wherever  possible.  While  the 
subjects  have  been  treated  thoroughly  and  in  a  manner  not  unworthy 
the  attention  of  the  professional  musician,  the  style  has  been  anxiously 
divested  of  technicality,  and  the  musical  illustrations  have  been  taken,  in 
most  cases,  from  classical  works  likely  to  be  familiar  to  the  amateur,  or 
within  his  reach. 

The  articles  are  based  as  far  as  possible  on  independent  sources,  and 
on  the  actual  research  of  the  writers,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  many  cases 
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fresh  subjects  have  been  treated,  new  and  interesting  information  given, 
and  some  ancient  mistakes  corrected.  As  instances  of  the  kind  of  subjects 
embraced  and  the  general  mode  of  treatment  adopted,  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  larger  biographies — especially  that  of  Haydn,  which  is  crowded 
with  new  facts ;  to  the  articles  on  Auber,  Berlioz,  Bodenschatz,  Bull, 
Cristofori,  David,  Farinelli,  Finck,  Froberger,  Galitzin,  Gibbons,  Hasse ; 
on  Additional  Accompaniments,  Agremens,  Arpeggio,  Arrangement,  Fin- 
gering, Form,  and  Harmony ;  on  AcadSmie  de  Musique,  Bachgesellschaft, 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  Bassoon,  Carmagnole,  Choral  Symphony,  Conserva- 
toire, Concerts,  Concert  Spirituel,  Copyright,  Drum,  English  Opera,  Fidelto, 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Handel  Festivals  and 
Commemorations,  Harpsichord,  Harmonica,  Hexachord,  and  many  others. 
The  engraved  illustrations  have  been  specially  prepared  for  the  work,  and 
will  speak  for  themselves. 

In  an  English  dictionary  it  has  been  thought  right  to  treat  English 
music  and  musicians  with  special  care,  and  to  give  their  biographies  and 
achievements  with  some  minuteness  of  detail.  On  this  point  thanks  are 
due  to  Colonel  Joseph  Lemuel  Chester  for  much  accurate  information  which 
it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  obtain  elsewhere,  and  which  he 
has  afTorded  in  every  case  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  promptitude. 

Every  means  has  been  taken  to  procure  an  adequate  treatment  of  the 
various  topics,  and  to  bring  the  information  down  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  day  of  publication.  Notwithstanding  the  Editor's  desire,  however, 
omissions  and  errors  have  occurred.  These  will  be  rectified  in  an  Appendix 
on  the  publication  of  the  final  volume. 

The  limits  of  the  work  have  necessarily  excluded  disquisitions  on 
Acoustics,  Anatomy,  Mechanics,  and  other  branches  of  science  connected 
with  the  main  subject,  which  though  highly  important  are  not  absolutely 
requisite  in  a  book  concerned  with  practical  music.  In  the  case  of 
Acoustics,  sufficient  references  are  given  to  the  best  works  to  enable  the 
student  to  pursue  the  enquiry  for  himself,  outside  the  Dictionary. 
Similarly  all  investigations  into  the  music  of  barbarous  nations  have  been 
avoided,  unless  they  have  some  direct  bearing  on  European  music. 

The  Editor  gladly  takes  this  early  opportunity  to  express  his  deep 
obligations  to  the  writers  of  the  various  articles.  Their  names  are  in 
themselves  a  guarantee  for  the  value  of  their  contributions ;  but  the  lively 
interest  which  they  have  shown  in  the  work  and  the  care  they  have  taken 
in  the  preparation  of  their  articles,  often  involving  much  time,  and 
laborious,  disinterested  research,  demand  his  warm  acknowledgment. 

29  Bedfohd  Stbeet, 

Covknt  Garden,  London, 
April  1,  1879. 
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The  want  of  English  works  on  the  history,  theory,  or  practice  of  Music, 
or  the  biographies  of  Musicians,  accessible  to  the  non-professional  reader,  has 
long  been  a  subject  of  remark.  Of  *  Methods '  and  special  text-books  there  is 
no  lack,  nor  of  dictionaries  of  '  musical  terms ; '  but  there  is  no  one  work  in 
English  from  which  an  intelligent  inquirer  can  learn,  in  small  compass  and 
in  un technical  language,  what  is  meant  by  a  Symphony  or  Sonata,  a  Fugue, 
a  Stretto,  a  Coda,  or  any  other  of  the  terms  which  necessarily  occur  in  every 
description  or  analysis  of  a  Concert  or  a  piece  of  Music,  from  which  he  can 
gain  a  readable  and  succinct  account  of  the  history  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  art,  or  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Pianoforte  and  other  instruments, 
or  the  main  facts  and  characteristics  of  the  lives  of  eminent  or  representative 
Musicians,  or  the  circumstances  attending  the  origin  of  their  chief  works. 

The  demand  for  such  information  is  naturally  great.  This  demand  the 
Dictionary  of  Music  is  designed  to  meet.  It  will  contain  articles  on  musical 
history  and  biography;  on  the  science  and  practice  of  composition,  and  the 
nature,  construction,  and  use  of  musical  instruments,  explanations  of  musical 
terms,  and  general  information  on  modern  Music  since  the  fifteenth  century ; 
the  whole  arranged  alphabetically,  and  so  given  as  to  be  intelligible  to  the 
Amateur,  as  wen  as  useful  to  the  professional  man.  Special  attention  will  be 
paid  to  English  Music  and  Musicians.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  compress 
the  articles  as  much  as  possible,  consistent  with  their  being  intelligible  and 
readable.    Illustrations  in  music  type  and  occasional  wood-cuts  will  A>e  given. 
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MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 

A. 


A The  name  of  the  sixth  degree  of  the  natural 
scale  of  C.  The  reason  of  its  being 
*  applied  to  the  sixth  instead  of  the  first 
degree  will  be  found  explained  in  the  article 
Alphabet.  It  represents  the  same  note  in 
English  or  German,  and  in  French  and  Italian 
is  called  La. 

A  is  the  note  given  (usually  by  the  oboe,  or  by 
the  organ  if  there  be  one)  for  the  orchestra  to 
tune  to,  and  it  is  also  the  note  to  which  French 
and  German  tuning-forks  are  set,  the  English 
being  usually  tuned  to  C. 

In  all  stringed  instruments  one  of  the  strings 
is  tuned  to  A ;  in  the  violin  it  is  the  second 
string,  in  the  viola  and  violoncello  the  first,  and 
in  the  contrabasso  generally  the  third.  A  is  also 
the  key  in  which  one  of  the  clarinets  in  the 
orchestra  is  set.  In  German  the  keys  of  A 
major  and  A  minor  are  occasionally  expressixl 
by  A*  and  Ab.  [F.T.] 

AARON  (correctly  Aron),  Pietro,  born  at 
Florence  in  the  latter  part  of  the  i;th  century. 
A  monk  of  the  order  of  Jerusalem,  and  devoted 
to  the  study  of  counterpoint.  His  various  works 
on  the  history  and  science  of  music  (for  a  list 
of  which  see  Becker,  '  Musik  Literatur,'  Leipsic, 
1836)  were  printed  at  Venice  and  Milan.  By 
Pope  Leo  X  he  was  admitted  into  the  Roman 
Chapel,  and  distinguished  in  various  ways. 
In  or  about  1516  Aaron  founded  a  school  of 
music  at  Rome,  which  obtained  much  reputa- 
tion.  He  became  a  canon  of  Rimini,  and  died 
u>  1533.  [C  F.  P.] 

ABACO,  Evaristo  Felice  dall',  born  at 
Vemna,  and  renowned  as  performer  and  composer 
on  the  violin  ;  in  1 736  concert  meistor  in  the  band 
of  the  Kurfurst  Max  Emanuel  of  Bavaria.  Died 
in  1 740.  Compositions  of  his  for  church  and  cham- 
ber were  printed  at  Amsterdam.         [C.  F.  P.] 


A  BATTUTA  (Ital.,  'with  the  beat*).  An 
indication,  mostly  used  in  recitatives,  where  after 
the  free  declamation  of  the  singer  the  strict  time 
iB  resumed.    It  is  thus  equivalent  to  A  tempo. 

ABBATINI,  Antonio  Maria,  was  born  at 
Tiferno,  or  at  Castello  (Baini),  in  1595  or 
1605,  and  died  in  1677.  Was  successively  Ma- 
estro di  C;ippella  at  the  Lateran,  the  Church 
of  tho  Gesu,  and  San  Lorenzo  in  Damaso,  and 
three  times  held  the  like  office  at  Maria  Mag- 
giore :  was  also,  for  a  time,  maestro  at  the 
church  of  Loreto.  Was  offered  by  Pope  Urban 
VIII  the  task  of  rewriting  the  Hymnal,  but 
refused  to  supersede  the  music  of  Pnlestrina  by 
any  of  his  own.  His  published  works  consist 
of  four  books  of  Psalms  and  three  books  of 
Masses,  some  Antifone  for  twenty-four  voices 
(Mascardi,  Rome.  1630-1638,  and  1677),  and 
five  books  of  Mottetti  (Grignani,  Rome,  1635). 
He  is  named  by  Ailacci  as  the  composer  of  an 
opera  '  Del  male  in  bene  '  The  greater  part  of  his 
productions  remain  unprinted.  Some  academical 
lectures  by  him.  of  much  note  in  their  time, 
mentioned  by  Padre  Martini,  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  pieserved.  He  assisted  Kir.CHER  in 
his  '  Musurgia.'  [E.  H.  P.] 

ABBfi,  Philippe  Pierre  de  St.  Sevin  and 
Pierre  de  St.  Sevin,  two  brothers,  violoncellists, 
were  music-masters  of  tho  parish  church  of  Agen 
early  in  the  last  century.  It  seems  doubtful 
whether  they  were  actually  oulained  priests,  or 
merely  in  consequence  of  their  office  had  to  wear 
the  ecclesiastical  dress.  From  th"s  circumstance 
however  they  received  the  name  of  Abbe  1  aim*— 
or  simply  l'Abbe — and  1' Abbe  cadet,  respectively. 
They  gave  up  their  connection  with  the  church 
and  went  to  Paris,  where  they  obtained  engage- 
ments at  the  Grand  Opera.  They  were  both 
excellent  players,  but  the  younger  brother  seems 
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to  have  been  the  more  celebrated  of  the  two, 
and  to  have  been  specially  remarkable  for  his 
beautiful  tone.  It  is  said  to  have  been  owing 
in  great  measure  to  the  impression  produced  by 
his  playing  that  the  viola  di  gamba  niorft  and 
more  fell  into  disuse  and  the  violoncello  was  more 
extensively  introduced.  (Batistin.)      [T.  P.  H.] 

ABBEY.  John,  a  distinguished  organ- builder; 
was  born  at  Whilton,  a  Northamptonshire  village, 
Dec.  as,  1785.  In  his  youth  he  was  employed 
in  the  factory  of  Davis,  and  subsequently  in  that 
of  Russell,  both  organ-builders  of  repute  in  their 
day.  In  1826  Abbey  went  to  Paris,  on  the  in- 
vitation of  Sebastian  Erard,  the  celebrated  harp 
and  pianoforte  maker,  to  work  upon  an  organ 
which  Erard  had  designed,  and  which  he  sent  to 
the  Exhibition  of  the  Productions  of  National 
Industry  in  1827,  and  also  to  build  an  organ  for 
the  Convent  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  at  St. 
Denis.  He  also  built  an  organ  from  Erard's  de- 
sign for  the  chapel  of  the  Tuileries,  which,  how- 
ever, had  only  a  short  existence,  being  destroyed 
in  the  Revolution  of  1830.  Having  established 
himself  as  an  organ-builder  in  PariB,  Abbey  be- 
came extensively  employed  in  the  construction, 
renovation,  and  enlargement  of  organs  in  France 
and  elsewhere.  Amongst  others  he  built  choir 
organs  for  accompanying  voices  for  the  cathe- 
drals of  Rheims,  Nantes,  Versailles,  and  Evreux, 
and  for  the  churches  of  St.  Eustache,  St.  Nicholas 
dee  Champs,  St.  Elizabeth,  St.  Medard,  St.  Eti- 
enne  du  Mont,  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in 
Paris;  and  large  organs  for  the  cathedrals  of 
Rochelle,  Rennes,  Viviers,  Tulle,  Chalons  sur- 
Marno,  Bayeux,  and  Amiens,  and  for  churches, 
convents,  and  chapels  at  St.  Denis,  Orleans,  Caen, 
Chalons,  Piepua,  and  Versailles.  He  repaired 
and  enlarged  organs  in  the  cathedrals  of  Mende, 
Moulins,  Rheims.  Evreux,  and  Nevers,  and  in 
the  churches  of  St.  Etienne  du  Mont,  St.  Philippe 
du  Route,  The  Assumption,  and  St.  Louis  de  An- 
tin  in  Paris.  He  also  built  many  organs  for 
Chili  and  South  America.  In  1831  Abbey  was 
employed,  at  the  instance  of  Meyerbeer  (who 
had  introduced  the  instrument  into  the  score  of 
his  opera  'Robert  le  Diable,'  then  about  to  be 
produced),  to  build  an  organ  for  the  Grand  Opera 
at  Paris,  which  instrument  continued  to  be  used 
there  until  it  was  destroyed,  with  the  theatre,  by 
fire  in  1873.  Abbey  was  the  first  who  intro- 
duced into  French  organs  the  English  mechanism 
and  the  bellows  invented  by  Cummins.  His  ex- 
ample was  speedily  followed  by  the  French 
builders,  and  from  that  period  may  be  dated  the 
improvements  in  organ  building  which  have 
raised  the  French  builders  to  their  present 
eminence.  His  work  was  well  finished,  and  gener- 
ally satisfactory.  He  died  at  Versailles,  Feb.  19, 
1859.  He  left  two  sons,  E.  and  J.  Abbey,  who 
now  carry  on  the  business  of  organ-builders  in 
Versailles.  [W.  H.  H] 

ABBREVIATIONS.  The  abbreviations  em- 
ployed in  music  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  the 
abridgment  of  terms  relating  to  musical  ex- 
and  the  true  musical  abbreviations  by 


the  help  of  which  certain  passages,  chords,  etc., 
may  be  written  in  a  curtailed  form,  to  the  greater 
convenience  of  both  composer  and  performer. 

Abbreviations  of  the  first  kind  need  receive 
no  special  consideration  here;  they  consist  for 
the  most  part  of  the  initial  letter  or  first  syllable 
of  the  word  employed — as  for  instance,  p.  for 
piano,  crate,  for  crescendo,  ob.  for  oboe,  cello  for 
violoncello,  fag.  for  bassoon  (fagotto),  timp.  for 
drums  (timpani) ;  and  their  meaning  is  every- 
where sufficiently  obvious.  Those  of  musical  pas- 
sages are  indicated  by  signs,  as  follows. 

The  continued  repetition  of  a  note  or  chord 
is  expressed  by  a  stroke  or  strokes  across  the 
stem,  or  above  or  below  the  note  if  it  be  a  semi- 
breve  (Ex.  1),  the  number  of  strokes  denoting 
the  subdivision  of  the  written  note  into  quavers, 
semiquavers,  etc.,  unless  the  word  trevwlo  or 
tremolando  is  added,  in  which  case  the  repetition 
is  as  rapid  as  jtossible,  without  regard  to  the 
exact  number  of  notes  played.  On  bowed  in 
struments  the  rapid  reiteration  of  a  single  note 
is  easy,  but  in  pianoforte  music  an  octave  or 
chord  becomes  necessary  to  produce  a  tremolo, 
the  manner  of  writing  and  performing  which  ia 
shown  in  Ex.  2. 


I.  Writt.-n. 
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In  the  abbreviation  expressed  by  strokes,  as 
above,  the  passage  to  be  abbreviated  can  of 
courae  contain  no  note  of  greater  length  than 
a  quaver,  but  it  is  possible  also  to  divide  a  long 
note  into  crotchets,  by  means  of  dots  placed  over 
it,  as  in  Ex.  3.  This  is  however  seldom  done, 
as  the  saving  of  space  is  inconsiderable.  When 
a  long  note  has  to  be  repeated  in  the  form  of 
triplets  or  groups  of  six,  the  figure  3  or  6  is 
usually  placed  over  it  in  addition  to  the  stroke 
across  the  stem,  and  the  note  hi  sometimes, 
though  not  necessarily,  written  dotted  (Ex.  4). 

3- 
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The  repetition  of  a  group  of  two  notes  is  ab- 
breviated by  two  white  notes  (minims  or  semi- 
breves)  connected  by  the  number  of  strokes  or- 
dinarily used  to  express  quavers,  semiquavers, 
etc.,  according  to  the  rate  of  movement  intended 
(Ex.  5).  The  duration  of  the  whole  passage 
nhould  be  at  least  a  minim,  since  if  a  crotchet 
were  treated  in  this  manner  it  would  present  the 
appearance  of  two  quavers  or  semiquavers,  and 
would  be  unintelligible.  Nevertheless,  a  group 
of  demisemiquavers  amounting  altogether  to  the 
value  of  a  crotchet  is  sometimee  found  abbreviated 
aim  Ex.  6,  the  figure  8  being  placed  above  the 
notes  to  show  that  the  value  of  the  whole  group 
is  that  of  a  crotchet,  and  not  a  quaver.  Such 
abbreviations,  though  perhaps  useful  in  certain 
cases,  are  generally  to  be  avoided  as  ambiguous. 
It  will  be  observed  that  a  passage  lasting  for 
the  value  of  one  minim  requires  two  minims  to 
express  it,  on  account  of  the  group  consisting  of 
two 
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viated  by  the  repetition  of  the  cross  strokes  with- 
out the  notes  as  many  times  as  the  group  has 
to  be  repeated  (Ex.  7)  ;  or  the  notes  forming  the 
group  are  written  as  a  chord,  with  the  necessary 
number  of  strokes  across  the  stem  (Ex.  8).  In 
this  case  the  word  aimiii  or  seyue  is  added,  to 
show  that  the  order  of  notes  in  the  first  group 
(which  must  be  written  out  in  full)  is  to  be  re- 
peated, and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  mis- 
taking the  effect  intended  for  that  indicated  in 
Ex.  1  and  2. 


Another  sign  of  abbreviation  of  a  group  con- 
sists of  an  oblique  line  with  two  dote,  one  on 
each  side  (Ex.  9);  this  serves  to  indicate  the 
repetition  of  a  group  of  any  number  of  notes  of 
any  length,  and  even  of  a  passage  composed  of 
several  groups,  provided  such  passage  is  not 
than  two  bare  in  length  (Ex.  10). 


10. 


A  more  usual  method  of  abbreviating  the  re- 
petition of  a  passage  of  the  length  of  the  above 
is  to  write  over  it  the  word  bia  (twice),  or  in 
some  cases  tcr  (three  times),  or  to  enclose  it 

between  the  dote  of  an  ordinary  repeat  B:    :H  • 


Passages  intended  to  be  played  in  octaves  are 
often  written  as  single  notes  with  the  words  con 
ottavi  or  con  8ri  placed  above  or  below  them, 

B2 
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according  as  the  upper  or  lower  octave  is  to  be 
added  (Ex.  1 1).  The  word  8w»  (or  sometimes  8m 
alta  or  Sva  baua)  written  above  a  passage  does 
not  add  octaves,  but  merely  transposes  the  pas- 
sage an  octave  higher  or  lower :  so  also  in  clari- 
net music  the  word  chalumeau  is  used  to  signify 
that  the  passage  is  to  be  played  an  octave  lower 
than  written  (Ex.  12).  All  these  alterations, 
which  can  scarcely  be  considered  abbreviations 
except  that  they  spare  the  use  of  ledger-lines, 
are  counteracted,  and  the  passage  restored  to  its 
usual  position,  by  the  use  of  the  word  loco,  or  in 
clarinet  music  by  clarintU*. 

II.  ConSvi. 
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Sva  batia.  loco 
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In  orchestral  music  it  often  happens  that  cer- 
tain of  the  instruments  play  in  unison  ;  when  this 
is  the  case  the  part*  are  sometimes  not  all  writt-  n 
in  the  score,  but  the  linen  belonsrinir  to  one  or 
more  of  the  instruments  are  left  blank,  and  the 
words  coi  violini  or  col  banso,  etc.,  are  added,  to 
indicate  that  the  instruments  in  question  have  to 
play  in  unison  with  the  violins  or  basses,  as  the 
case  may  be,  or  when  two  instruments  of  the 
same  kind,  such  as  first  and  second  violins,  have 
to  play  in  unison,  the  word  uniisono  or  col  ftrime 
is  placed  instead  of  the  notes  in  the  line  belonging 
to  the  second. — Where  two  parts  are  written  on 
one  staff  in  a  score  the  sign  '  a  2 '  denotes  that 
both  play  the  same  notes  ;  and  '  a  I '  that  the 
second  of  the  two  is  resting. — The  indication 
•03'  '  a  4 '  at  the  head  of  fugues  indicates  the 
number  of  parte  or  voices  in  which  the  fugue  is 
written. 

An  abbreviation  which  is  often  very  trouble- 
some to  the  conductor  occurs  in  manuscript 
scores,  when  a  considerable  part  of  the  composi- 
tion is  repeated  without  alteration,  and  the  cor- 
responding number  of  bars  are  left  vacant,  with 
the  remark  come  topra  (as  above).  This  is  not 
met  with  in  printed  scores. 


ABEL. 

There  are  also  abbreviations  relating  to  the 
theory  of  music,  some  of  which  are  of  great 
value.  In  figured  bass,  for  instance,  the  various 
chords  are  expressed  by  figures,  and  the  authors 
of  several  modern  theoretical  works  have  in- 
vented or  availed  themselves  of  various  methods 
of  shortly  expressing  the  different  chords  and 
intervals.  Thus  we  find  major  chords  expressed 
by  large  Roman  numerals,  and  minor  chords  by 
small  ones,  the  particular  number  employed  de- 
noting the  degree  of  the  scale  upon  which  the 
chord  is  based.  Gottfried  Weber  represents  an 
interval  by  a  number  with  one  or  two  dote  be- 
fore it  to  express  minor  or  diminished,  and  one 
or  two  after  it  for  major  or  augmented,  and 
Andre  makes  use  of  a  triangle,  to  express  a 
common  chord,  and  a  square,  □ .  for  a  chord  of 
the  Beventh,  the  inversions  being  indicated  by  one, 
two,  or  three  small  vertical  lines  across  their 
base,  and  the  classification  into  major,  minor, 
diminished,  or  augmented  by  the  numbers  1,  3, 
3,  or  4,  placed  in  the  centre.  [F.  T.] 

ABEILLE,  Joh.  Chb.  Lunwio,  born  at 
Bayreuth  Feb.  20,  1761,  com[x>ser,  pianist,  and 
organist.  Studied  at  Stuttgart,  and  in  1782  be- 
came a  member  of  the  private  band  of  the  Duke 
of  Wurtemberg.  On  Zumsteeg's  death  in  180  J  he 
succeeded  him  as  concert  meister,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  made  organist  in  the  court  chapel 
and  director  of  the  official  music.  In  1832, 
having  completed  a  period  of  fifty  years'  faithful 
service,  he  received  the  royal  gold  medal  and 
a  pension,  shortly  after  which  he  died,  in  his 
seventy-first  year.  Abeille's  concertos  and  trios 
for  the  harpsichord  were  much  esteemed,  but 
his  vocal  compositions  were  his  best  works. 
Amongst  them  are  several  collections  of  songs 
(e.g.  '  Eight  Lieder,'  Breitkopf  and  Harteb  which 
are  remarkable  for  simple  natural  grace,  and  a 
touching  vein  of  melody.  Some  of  these  still 
survive  in  music-schools.  His  Ash-Wednesday 
hymn  for  four  voices,  and  his  operettas  of  '  Amor 
und  Psyche,'  '  Peter  und  Annchen,'  were  weU 
known  in  their  day,  and  were  published,  in  piano- 
forte score,  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartol.    \Q.  F.  P.] 

ABEL,  Clamor  Hbnrich,  born  in  West- 
phalia about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
chamber  musician  to  the  court  of  Hanover.  His 
work  'Erstlinge  Musikalischer  Blumcn'  appeared 
first  in  three  vols.  (Frankfort,  1674,  1676,  and 
1677I,  afterwards  united  under  the  title  '  Drei 
opera  musica'  (Brunswick,  1687).       [M.  C.  C] 

ABEL,  Karl  Friedrich,  one  of  the  most 
famous  viol-da-gamba  players,  born  at  Cothen  in 
1725.  He  was  brought  up  at  the  Thomas-school 
at  Le'psic  under  Sebastian  B  ich.  In  1748  he 
obta  ne  I  a  post  under  Hasse  in  the  court  band  at 
Dresden,  where  he  remained  ten  years.  In  1759 
he  visited  London,  and  gave  his  first  concert  on 
April  5  at  the  '  great  room  in  Dean-street,  Soho,' 
when,  in  addition  to  the  viol-da-gamba,  he  per- 
formed 'a  concerto  upon  the  harpsichord  and  a 
p;e.e  composed  on  purpose  for  an  instrument 
newly-invented  in  London,  and  called  the  penta- 
chord/ tue  unoie  ot  the  pieces  in  the  programme 
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being  of  his  own  composition.    Hi*  facility  wu 
remarkable :  he  ia  reported  to  have  performed 
m  re  than  once  on  the  horn,  as  well  as  on  '  new 
instruments  never  beard  in  public  before.'  From 
the  year  1765  however  he  confined  himself  to 
the  viol-da-gainba.    He  was  appointed  chamber- 
musician  to  Queen  Charlotte,  with  a  salary  of 
£200  a-year.    On  the  arrival  of  John  Christian 
B  *ch,  in  the  autumn  of  1 762,  Ahel  joined  him  ; 
they  lived  together,  and  jointly  conducted  Mrs. 
Cornelys'  subscription  concerts.    The  first  of 
their  series  took  place  in  Carlisle-house,  Soho- 
aquare,  on  January  23,  1765,  and  they  were 
maintained  for  many  years.  The  Hanover-square 
Rooms  were  opened  on  Feb.  1,  1775,  by  one  of 
these  concerts.    Haydn's  Symphonies  were  first 
performed  in  England  at  them,  and  Wilhelin 
Cramer  the  violinist,  father  of  J.  B.  Cramer, 
made  his  first  appearance  there.    After  Bach's 
death  on  Jan.  1 ,  1 782,  the  concerts  were  continued 
by  Abel,  but  with  indifferent  success.   In  1 7N3  he 
returned  to  Germany,  taking  Paris  on  the  way 
back,  where  he  appears  to  have  begun  that  in- 
dulgence in  drink  which  eventually  caused  his 
death.    In  1785  we  find  him  again  in  London, 
em^agod  in  the  newly  established  '  Professional 
Concerts,*  and  in  the  'Subscription  Concerts'  of 
Mr.  Salomon  and  Mme.  Mara  at  the  Pantheon. 
At  this  time  his  compositions  were  much  per- 
formed, and  he  himself  still  played  often  in  pub- 
lic.  His  last  appearance  was  at  Mrs.  Billington's 
concert  on  May  ai,  1787,  shortly  after  which,  on 
June  20,  he  died,  after  a  lethargy  or  sleep  of 
three  days'  duration.  His  death  was  much  spoken 
of  in  the  papers.    Abel's  symphonies,  overtures, 
quartetts,  concertos,  and  sonatas  were  greatly 
esteemed,  and  many  of  them  were  published  by 
Bremner  of  London  and  Hummel  of  Berlin. 
The  most  favourite  were  1  A  fifth  set  of  six  over- 
tures, op.  14' Bremner),  and  'Six  sonatas,  op.  18/ 
Abel's  playing  was  most  remarkable  in  slow 
movements.    '  On  the  viol-da-gamba,'  says  the 
'  European  Magazine,'  1 784,  p.  366, '  ho  is  truly 
excellent,  and  no  modern  has  been  heard  to  play 
an  Adagio  with  greater  taste  and  feeling.'  Bur- 
ney's  testimony  is  to  the  same  effect,  and  he  adds 
that  'his  musical  science  and  taste  were  so  com- 
plete that  he  became  the  umpire  in  all  musical 
controversy,  and  was  consulted  like  an  oracle.' 
He  was  accustomed  to  call  his  instrument  'the 
king  of  instruments,'  and  to  say  of  himself  that 
there  was  '  one  God  and  one  Abel.*    Among  his 
pupils  both  in  singing  and  composition  wero 
J.  B.  Cramer,  Graeff,  and  Brigida  Giorgi  (Sig- 
nora  Banti).    His  friend  Gainsborough  painted 
a  three-quarter-length  portrait  of  Abel  playing 
on  the  viol-da-gamba,  distinguished  by  its  careful 
execution,  beaoty  of  colouring,  anil  deep  expres- 
sion.   It  was  bequeathed  by  Miss  Gainsborough 
to  Mr.  Briggs,  and  was  sold  in  London  in  1 866. 
Gainsborough  also  exhibited  a  whole-length  of 
Abel  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1777,  and  a  very 
powerful  portrait  of  him  by  Robineau  is  to  be 
found  at  Hampton  Court.  [C.  F.  P.] 

ABEL  Leopold  Accust,  born  at  Cothen 
1720,  death  unknown;  elder  brother  of  the  pre-  | 
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ceding,  violinist,  and  pupil  of  Benda.  He  played 
in  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre  at  Brunswick,  and 
was  successively  conductor  of  the  court  band  to 
the  Prince  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen  (1758), 
the  Margrave  of  Schwedt  (1766),  and  the  Duke 
of  Schwerin.  He  composed  Bix  violin  concertos 
mentioned  in  Biihme's  catalogue,  but  never  rose 
to  the  reputation  of  his  brother.         [M.  C.  C] 

ABELL,  John,  a  celebrated  alto  singer  and 
performer  on  the  lute,  was  born  about  1660, 
and  probably  educated  in  the  choir  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  of  which  establishment  he  was  sworn  a 
'gentleman  extraordinary'  in  1679.  He  was 
greatly  patronised  by  royalty,  and  between  the 
years  1679  and  1688  received  'bounty  money' 
amounting  to  no  less  than  £740.  (See  '  Moneys 
received  and  paid  for  secret  services  of  Charles  J I 
and  James  II '— Camd.  Soc.).  Charles  II  sent 
him  to  Italy  to  study,  and  after  his  return 
Evelyn  thus  describes  meeting  him :  '  Jan.  24, 
1682-3.  After  supper  came  in  the  famous 
treble,  Mr.  Abel,  newly  returned  from  Italy. 
I  never  heard  a  more  excellent  voice,  and  would 
have  sworn  it  had  been  a  woman's,  it  was  so 
high  and  so  well  and  skilfully  managed,  being 
accompanied  by  Signer  Francisco  on  the  harpsi- 
chord.' He  remained  in  the  service  of  the 
chapel  until  the  Revolution  of  1688,  when  he 
was  dismissed  for  his  supposed  leaning  to  the 
Romish  religion.  After  this  he  travelled  abroad, 
visiting  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Poland, 
leading  a  vagrant  sort  of  life,  and  depending  for 
his  support  upon  his  voice  and  lute.  About  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  Abell 
returned  to  England,  and  occupied  a  prominent 
position  on  the  stage.  Congreve,  in  a  letter 
dated  'Lund.  Decern.  10,  1700,'  says  'Abell  is 
here:  has  a  cold  at  present,  and  is  always 
whimsical,  so  that  when  he  will  sing  or  not  upon 
the  stage  are  things  very  disputable,  but  he 
certainly  sings  beyond  all  creatures  upon  earth, 
and  I  have  heard  him  very  often  both  abroad 
ami  since  he  came  over.'  {Literary  Jtelic$,  1792, 
p.  3**). 

In  1 70 1   Abell  published   two  works,  'A 

Collection  of  SongB  in  Several  Languages,'  which 
he  dedicated  to  William  III,  and  'A  collection 
of  Songs  in  English.'  The  latter  contains  a 
very  curious  poem  of  some  length,  addressed  to 
•All  lovers  of  Musick,'  in  which  he  describes 
gome  of  his  doings  on  the  continent.  His  death  is 
not  recorded,  but  it  was  after  1 7 1 6.  when  he  gave 
a  concert  at  Stationers'  Hall.  (Hawkins,  Hi*. ; 
Chcjae-Book  Chap.  Roy.,  etc.).  [E.  F.  R.J 

ABOS,  GKRomMO,  born  at  Malta  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1 8th  century,  died  at  Naples  about 
1 786,  a  composer  of  the  Neapolitan  school,  and 
pupil  of  Leo  and  Durante.  He  was  a  teacher  in 
the  Conservatrio  of  '  La  Pieta '  at  Naples,  and 
trained  many  eminent  singers,  of  whom  Aprile 
was  the  most  famous.  He  visited  Rome,  Venice, 
Turin,  and,  in  1756,  Lmdon,  where  ho  held  tho 
post  of  maestro  al  cembalo  at  the  opera.  His 
operas  are  '  La  Pupilla  e  '1  Tutore,'  '  La  Serva 
I  Padrona,'  and  '  L'liigenia  in  Aulide '  (Naples), 
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'L'Artaserse*  (Venice,  1746),  'L'Adriano' 
(Rome,  1750),  'Tito  Manlio,*  and  'Creeo* 
(London,  1756  and  1758).  Hie  church  music 
includes  seven  Masses,  two  Kyries,  and  several 
Litanies  to  the  Virgin,  preserved  in  manuscript 
in  Naples,  Rome,  Vienna,  and  the  Conservatoire 
in  Paris.  The  style  of  his  composition  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  Jomelli.  [M.  C.  C.J 

ABRAMS,  The  Misses  Henrietta,  Theodo- 
aix,  and  Eliza,  were  three  sisters,  vocalists. 
Henrietta,  the  eldest,  was  a  pupil  of  Eh-.  Arne, 
and  first  appeared  in  public  at  Drury  Lane  theatre, 
in  her  master's  musical  piece,  '  May  Day,'  on  Oct. 
a8>  1775.  She  and  her  sister  Theodosia  sang 
at  the  opening  of  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music 
in  1770.  Henrietta  possessed  a  soprano,  and 
Theodoeia  a  contralto  voice  of  excellent  quality. 
The  youngest  sister,  Eliza,  was  accustomed  to 
join  with  her  sisters  in  the  pieces  which  were 
sung  at  the  Ladies'  Catch  and  Glee  Concerts. 
The  elder  two  sang  at  the  Commemoration  of 
Handel,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1 784,  and  at 
the  principal  London  concerts  for  several  years 
afterwards,  when  they  retired  into  private  life. 
They  both  attained  to  an  adv  anced  age ;  Theo- 
dosia  (then  Mrs.  Garrow)  was  living  in  1834. 
Henrietta  A  brains  composed  several  pleasing 
songs,  two  of  which,  'The  Orphan's  Prayer* 
and  '  Crazy  Jane,'  aided  by  the  expressive  sing- 
ing of  her  sister,  Theodosia,  became  very  popular. 
She  published,  in  1787,  1  A  Collection  of  Songs,' 
and  '  A  Collection  of  Scotch  Songs  harmonized 
for  three  voices,'  besides  other  pieces  at  later 
dates.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ABT,  Franz,  born  at  Eilenburg  in  Prussian 
Saxony,  Dec.  22,  1819.  His  father  was  a  clergy- 
man, and  Franz,  though  destined  to  the  same 
profession,  received  a  sound  musical  education, 
and  was  allowed  to  pursue  both  objects  at  the 
Thomas-School  and  University  of  Leipsic.  On 
his  father's  death  he  relinquished  the  church  as 
a  profession  and  adopted  music  entirely.  His 
first  residence  was  at  Zurich  (1841),  where  he 
acted  as  capellmeister,  occupying  himself  more 
especially  with  men's  voices,  both  as  composer 
and  conductor  of  several  societies.  In  1852  he 
entered  the  staff  of  the  Hof-theater  at  Brunswick, 
where  since  1855  he  has  filled  the  post  of  leading 
capellmeister. 

Abt  is  well  known  by  his  numerous  songs 
for  one  or  more  voices,  which  betray  an  easy 
fluency  of  invention,  couched  in  pleasing  popular 
forms,  but  without  pretence  to  depth  or  indi- 
viduality. Many  of  his  songs,  as  for  instance 
'When  the  swallows,'  were  at  one  time  univer- 
sally sung,  and  havo  obtained  a  more  or  less 
permanent  place  in  the  popular  repertory.  Abt 
is  a  member  of  a  group  of  couqiosers,  embracing 
his  contemporaries  Truhn,  Kile  ken,  Gumbcrt. 
and  others,  who  Btand  aloof  from  the  main  course 
taken  by  the  German  Lied  as  it  left  the  ham  Is 
of  Schubert,  Schumann,  and  Franz.  — which 
aims  at  the  true  and  living  expression  of  inward 
emotion.  In  reference  to  this  the  composer*  in 
quotum  are  somewhat  in  the  background  j  but  it  1 
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cannot  be  denied  that  in  many  dilettante  circlei 
Abt  is  a  prime  favourite  for  his  elegance  and 
easy  intelligibility.  His  greatest  successes  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland  have  been  obtained  in 
part-songs  for  men's  voices,  an  overgrown  branch 
of  composition  unfortunately  devoted  to  the  pur- 
suit of  the  mere  superficial  enjoyment  of  sweet 
sounds,  and  to  a  great  extent  identified  with  his 
name. 

The  list  of  Abt's  compositions  is  enormous, 
and  contains  more  than  400  works,  consisting 
chiefly  of '  Lieder'  of  the  most  various  kinds  fur 
one,  two,  or  three  solo  voices,  as  well  as  for 
chorus,  both  female  and  mixed,  and,  as  already 
mentioned,  especially  for  men's  voices.  Of  the 
solo  '  Lieder,'  a  collection  of  the  less-known  ones 
has  been  published  by  Peters  under  the  title  of 
'  Abt- Album.'  The  part-songs  are  to  be  found  in 
many  collections.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life 
Abt  composed  much  for  the  pianoforte,  chiefly 
pieces  of  light  talon  character.  These  have  never 
had  the  same  popularity  with  his  vocal  works, 
and  are  now  virtually  forgotten.  [A.  M.] 

ABYNGDON,  Henry.  An  English  eccle- 
siastic and  musician.  He  succeeded  John  Ber- 
nard as  subcentor  of  Wells  on  Nov.  24,  1447, 
and  held  thnt  post  till  his  death  on  Sept.  I, 
1497,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Wydewe. 
(Beckynton's  and  Oliver  King's  registers  at 
Wells.)  In  addition  to  the  suocentorship  at 
Wells  Abyngdon  held  the  office  of  '  Master  of 
the  Song  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  London,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  in  May  1465  at  an 
annual  salary  of  forty  marks,  confirmed  to  him 
by  a  subsequent  Act  of  Parliament  in  1473-4. 
(Rimbault,  '  Cheque  book  of  Chapel  Royal,'  p.  4.) 
He  was  also  made  Master  of  St.  Catherine's 
Hospital,  Bristol,  in  1478.  (Collinson,  ii.  283.) 
Two  Latin  epitaphs  on  Abyngdon  by  Sir 
Thomas  More  have  been  preserved  (Cayley's 
'Life  of  More,'  i.  317),  of  which  the  English 
epitaph  quoted  by  Rimbault  from  Stonyhurst 
is  an  adaptation.  In  these  he  himself  is  styled 
'  nobiUs,'  and  his  office  in  London  '  cantor.' 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  pre-eminent  both 
as  a  singer  and  an  organist : — 

'  Millibus  in  mille  cantor  fuit  optimus  ille, 
Praeter  et  haec  ista  fuit  optimuB  orgaquenista.' 

More's  friendship  is  evidence  of  Abyngdon's 
ability  and  goodness,  but  the  acquaintance  can 
only  have  been  slight,  as  More  was  but  seventeen 
when  Abyngdon  died.  None  of  his  works  are 
known.  [G.] 

ACADEMIE  DE  MUSIQUE.  This  in- 
stitution, which,  following  the  freq uently  changed 
political  conditions  of  France  since  1 791,  has 
been  called  in  turn  Roynle,  National*,  and  /to- 
periale,  has  already  entered  its  third  century. 
In  1669  royal  letters  patent  were  granted  by 
Louis  XIV  to  the  Abbe  Perrin,  Rob-  rt  Cambert, 
and  the  Marquis  do  Sourdoao,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Acadt  mie  wherein  to  present  in  public 
'  operas  and  dramas  with  music,  and  in  French 
verse,'  after  the  maimer  of  those  of  Italy,  for  the 
space  of  twelve  years.    Nearly  a  century  prior 
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to  this,  in  1570,  similar  privileges  had  been 
accor  !■  d  by  Charles  IX  to  a  Venetian,  C.  A. 
de  Baif,  in  reaped  to  an  academy  4  de  poesrie  et 
de  inusique,'  but  its  scheme  does  not  appear  to 
have  included  dramatic  representation.  In  any 
case  it  failed  utterly.  The  establishment  of  the 
existing  institution  was  however  also  preceded, 
and  therefore  facilitated,  by  a  series  of  per- 
formances in  Italian  by  Italian  artists,  beginning 
in  1584  and  continued  with  little  interruption 
till  1652,  and  by  rarer  though  not  less  important 
ones  by  French  artists,  beginning  from  1625, 
when  *  Akebar,  roi  du  Mogol,'  was  produced  in 
the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Carpentras.  ThiB  has 
frequently  been  spoken  of  as  the  earliest  veritable 
French  opera ;  but  that  title  is  more  justly  due 
to  the  'Pastorale  en  inusique '  of  Cambert — the 
subject  of  which  was  given  to  the  Abb6  Perrin 
by  the  Cardinal  Legate  of  Innocent  X — first 
performed  at  Issy  in  1659.  Two  years  after, 
Cambert  followed  this  opera  by  '  Ariane,'  and  in 
the  following  year  by  '  Adonis.'  The  Academic 
was  opened  in  1 67 1  with  an  opera  by  the  Bame 
master,  '  Poinone,'  which  attained  an  enormous 
success  ;  having  been  repeated,  apparently  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  work,  for  eight  months 
successively.  The  'strength'  of  the  company 
engaged  in  its  performance  presents  an  interesting 
contrast  with  that  of  the  existing  grand  opera, 
and  even  of  similar  establishments  of  far  less 
pretension.  The  troupe  consisted  of  five  male 
and  four  female  principal  performers,  fifteen 
chorus  -  singers,  and  an  orchestra  numbering 
thirteen !  The  career  of  the  Acadetnie  under 
these  its  first  entrepreneurs  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  jealousy  of  an  Italian  musician  then 
rising  in  court  favour,  J.  Baptiste  Lully,  who, 
through  his  influence  with  Mme.  de  Montenpan, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  for  himself  the  privileges 
which  had  been  accorded  to  Perrin  and  Cambert. 
The  hitter,  the  master-spirit  of  the  enterprise 
thus  wrecked,  notwithstanding  his  hospitable 
reception  by  our  Charles  II,  died  in  London 
shortly  afterwards,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine,  of 
disappointment  and  home  •  sickness.  By  this 
disreputable  proceeding  Lully  made  himself 
master  of  the  situation,  remaining  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  in  1687,  the  autocrat  of  the  French 
lyric  drama.  In  the  course  of  these  fourteen 
years  he  produced,  in  concert  with  the  poet 
Qcinault,  no  fewer  than  twenty  grand  operas, 
besides  other  works.  The  number,  success,  and, 
more  than  all,  the  merit,  of  these  entitle  Lully  to 
be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  school  of  which 
Meyerbeer  may  claim  to  have  proved  the  most 
distinguished  alumnus ;  though,  as  we  have  seen, 
its  foundation  had  been  facilitated  for  him  by 
the  labours  of  others.  In  the  course  of  bin 
autocracy,  Lully  developed  considerably  musical 
form  in  its  application  to  dramatic  effect,  and 
added  considerably  to  the  resources  of  the 
orchestra ;  though,  in  comparison  with  tho^e 
of  more  recent  times,  he  left  them  still  very 
meagre.  He  is  said  to  have  first  obtained 
permission,  though  in  spite  of  great  opposition, 
for  the  appearance  of  women  on  the  stage ;  but 


as  the  troupe  of  his  predecessor  Cambert  in- 
cluded four,  his  claim  to  their  first  introduction 
there  needs  qualification.  Probably  he  got 
prohibition  which  had  eeased  to  be  operative 
exchanged  for  avowed  sanction.  The  status 
of  the  theatrical  performer  at  this  epoch  would 
seem  to  have  been  higher  than  it  has  ever  been 
since ;  seeing  that,  by  a  special  court  order,  even 
nobles  were  allowed,  without  prejudice  to  their 
rank,  to  appear  as  singers  and  dancers  before 
audiences  who  paid  for  admission  to  their 
performances.  Wl.it  it  was  somewhat  biter  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  not  to  mention 
innumerable  less  distinguished  instances,  Christian 
burial  was  refused  (1673)  to  Moliere  and  (1730) 
to  Adrienne  Le  Couvreur.  Lully's  scale  of  pay- 
ment to  authors,  having  regard  to  the  value  of 
money  in  his  time,  was  liberal.  The  composer 
of  a  new  opera  received  for  each  of  the  first  ten 
representations  100  livree  (about  £4  sterling), 
and  for  each  of  the  following  twenty  repre- 
sentations, 50  livres.  After  this  the  work 
became  the  property  of  the  Acadcmie.  The 
theatre  was  opened  for  operatic  performance 
three  times  a  week  throughout  the  year.  On 
great  festivals  concerts  of  sacred  music  were 
given.  The  composers  contemporary  with  Lully 
(many  of  them  his  pupils)  could  only  obtain 
access  to  the  Academic  by  conforming  to  his  style 
and  working  on  h  is  principles.  Some  few  of 
these  however,  whose  impatience  of  the  Lullian 
despotism  deprived  them  of  all  chance  of  a  hearing 
within  its  walls,  turned  their  talents  to  account 
in  the  service  of  the  vagrant  troupes  of  the 
Foire  Saint-Germain ;  and  with  Buch  success 
as  to  alarm  Lully  both  for  his  authority  and  hie 
receipts.  He  obtained  an  order  (more  *uo)  for 
the  suppression  of  this  already  dangerous  rivalry, 
which  however  proved  itself  far  too  supple  for 
legislative  manipulation.  The  '  vagrants '  met 
each  new  ordonnance  with  a  new  evasion,  and 
that  of  which  they  were  the  first  practitioners, 
and  the  frequenters  of  the  Foire  the  first  patrons, 
subsequently  grew  into  the  most  delightful, 
because  the  most  truly  natural,  of  all  French 
art  products,  the  Opera  Comique.  The  school 
of  composition  established  by  Lully  did  not  die 
with  its  founder;  nor  for  many  years  was  any 
serious  violation  of  his  canons  permitted  by 
his  adopted  countrymen.  Charpentier  (1634- 
1702),  a  composer  formed  in  the  school  of 
Carissimi,  was  unsuccessful  in  finding  favour 
for  the  style  of  his  master:  Campra  (1660-1744) 
was  somewhat  less  so  ;  while  Marais,  Desmarets, 
Licoste,  and  Monteclair  were  gradually  enabled 
to  give  more  force,  variety  and  character  to 
orchestration.  The  last  of  these  (1666-1737) 
first  introduced  the  three -stringed  double-bass, 
on  which  he  himself  was  a  performer,  into  the 
orchestra.  But  a  condition  of  an  art  on  the 
whole  so  stagnant  as  this  was  sure  eventually 
to  become  insupportable,  if  not  to  the  public, 
to  the  few  who  at  all  times,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  direct  or  confirm  its  inclinations. 
Their  im|natience  found  expression  in  the  Abbe 
Raguenct's  '  Parallele  dee  ltaliens  et  des  Francaia, 
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en  ce  qui  rcgarde  la  musique  et  les  opera 1  (i  704), 
one  of  a  considerable  number  of  essays  which 
assisted  in  preparing  the  way  for  a  new  style, 
should  a  composer  present  himself  of  sufficient 
genius,  culture  and  courage,  to  introduce  it. 
8uch  an  one  at  length  did  present  himself  in 
Jean  Philippe  Rameau,  whose  arrival  in  Paris 
in  1 721,  at  the  somewhat  mature  age  of  forty - 
two,  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  not  merely 
of  French  opera  but  of  European  music.  In  the 
face  of  much  opposition  this  Bturdy  Burgundian 
succeeded  first  in  obtaining  a  hearing  from  and 
eventually  in  winning  the  favour — though  never 
to  the  same  extent  as  Lully  the  affections — of 
the  French  people.  Between  1737  and  1760, 
irrespective  of  other  work,  he  Bet  to  music  no 
less  than  twenty-four  dramas,  the  majority  of 
them  gram!  operas.  The  production  of  these  at 
the  Academie  he  personally  superintended  ;  and 
some  idea  o'  his  activity  and  influence  as  a  director 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  1 750, 
fourteen  years  before  the  close  of  his  career,  the 
number  of  performers  engaged  at  the  Academie 
had  risen  to  149;  a  number  doubtless  to  some 
extent  rendered  necessary  by  the  increased 
craving  of  the  public  ear  for  intensity,  but  more 
by  the  varieties  of  musical  effect  of  which  he 
himself  bad  be>-n  the  inventor.  In  1763  the 
theatre  of  the  Palais  Royal,  built  by  Lemercier, 
so  long  resonant  with  the  strains  of  Lully  and 
Rameau,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  ten  years 
which  connected  the  death  of  Rameau  with  the 
arrival  in  Paris  of  Gu*CK  were  marked  by  the 
production  of  no  work  of  more  than  secondary 
rank.  On  April  19,  1774,  the  '  Iphigtmie  en 
Aulide'  of  this  master  was  heard  for  the  first 
time.  The  production  of  this  work  was  followed 
by  that  of  a  series  of  others  from  the  same  hand, 
one  and  all  characterised  by  a  direct  application 
of  musical  form  and  colour  to  dramatic  expression 
before  unknown  to  the  French  or  any  other 
theatre.  The  arrival  in  Paris  shortly  after  of  the 
admirable  Piccinni  brought  Gluck  into  relation 
with  a  master  who,  while  not  unworthy  to  cope 
with  him  as  a  musician,  was  undoubtedly  his 
inferior  as  a  diplomatist.  Between  these  two 
great  composers  the  parts  of  the  typical  '  ru*e 
Italian'  and  the  ' simple-minded  German '  were 
interchanged.  The  latter  left  no  moans  untried 
to  mar  the  success  of  the  former,  for  whose  genius 
he  openly  professed,  and  probably  felt,  high  ad- 
miration ;  and  in  the  famous  war  of  the  Gluckists 
and  Piccinnists — whose  musical  knowledge  for 
the  most  part  was  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  literary 
skill — the  victory  which  fell  eventually  to  the 
former  was  the  result  no  less  of  every  species  of 
chicanery  on  the  part  of  Gluck  than  of  genius 
especially  adapted  to  captivate  a  people  always 
more  competent  to  appreciate  dramatic  than 
musical  genius.  In  1781  the  second  Palais 
Royal  theatre,  liko  its  predecessor,  was  burnt 
to  the  ground.  The  Academie,  for  many  weeks 
without  a  home,  at  length  took  t  mporary  refuge 
in  the  Salles  des  Menus  Plaisirs.  Meanwhile 
the  architect  Lenoir  completed  the  Salle  de  la 
Porte  Saint-Martin  in  tho  short  space  of  three 


months.    The  result  of  this  extravagant  speed 
was  that,  after  the  first  performance,  said  to 
have  been  attended  (gratis)  by  10.000  persons, 
the  walls  were  found  to  have  '  settled '  two  inches 
to  the  right  and  fifteen  lignes  to  the  left.  In 
1 784  an  Ecole  Royale  de  Chant  et  de  Declama- 
tion, afterwards  developed  into  the  Conservatoire, 
was  grafted  on  to  the  Academie.    In  1787  the 
Academie  troupe  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  350 
persons— an  increase  of  100  on  that  of  Rameau. 
The  unfortunate  Louis  XVI  took  gn  at  interest 
in  the  Academie,  and  even  gave  much  personal 
attention  to  its  regulation.     He  reduced  the 
working  expenses  by  nearly  one -half ;  not  at  the 
cost  of  the  working  members,  but  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  sinecures  and  other  incumbrances  on 
its  income.    In  1784  he  established  prizes  for 
libretti,    and    in    1787    issued    several  well- 
considered  ordonnances  for  the  regulation  of 
the  establishment.    But  from  1 789  the  thoughts 
of  the  ill-starred  king  were  exclusively  occupied 
by  more  weighty  and  more  difficult  subjects. 
On  April  jo,  1 791,  the  royal  family  attended 
the  Academie  for  the  last  time.    The  opera  was 
the  '  Castor  et  Pollux '  of  Rameau.  Shortly  after 
this   the   'protection,'   or   exclusive   right  of 
performance  of  grand   opera,  whs  withdrawn 
from  the  Academie  and  the  liberie  den  thiatres 
proclaimed.    Hitherto  the  nameB  of  the  artists 
concerned  in  the  Academie  performances  had 
never  been  publish**!.    This  rule  was  violated 
for  the  first  time   in  the  ajfcche  announcing 
'  L'  Otfrande  a  la  liberie,'  an  opera-ballet  by 
Gard*  1  and  Gossec.  The  history  of  tho  Academie 
during  the  next  few  years  is  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  could  only  be 
mede  intelligible  by  det  »ils  out  of  all  proportion 
with  our  space.  The  societaires,  as  public  officers, 
were  largely  occupied  in  lending  the  charms  of 
their  voices  and  instruments — the  only  charms 
of  which  they  were  receptive — to  'Fetes  de  la 
Raton, '    '  Sans  -  Culottides,'   and   more  lately 
'  Hymnes  a  l'Etre  Supreme,'  alike  unmeaning, 
indecent,  or  blasphemous.   In  many  of  theBe  the 
talents  of  the  illustrious  Cherubini,  who  had 
taken  up  his  residence  in  Paris  in  1788,  were 
employed.    The  chronological  'Notice'  of  his 
compositions,  which  he  himself  drew  up  1  Paris, 
1845),  contains  the  titles  of  a  large  number  of 
productions  of  this  class — '  Hymne  a  la  Fra- 
ternite,'  'Chant  pour  le  Dix  Aout,'  'Le  Salpetre 
Republicain,'  and  the  like.  In  1 794  the  Academie 
was  transferred  to  the   Rue  de  Richelieu,  a 
locality  {the  site  of  the  Hotel  Louvois)  chosen 
it  wiis  said  by  Henriot,  convinced  of  '  the  in- 
utility of  books,'  in  the  hope  that  an  establish- 
ment so  liable  to  conflagration  as  a  theatre  might 
lead   to  the   destruction  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  contiguous  to  it !    In  its  new  abode 
the  Academie  took  a  new  name — Theatre  des 
Arts.     Here  for  the  first  time  the   pit  was 
provided  with  seats.    In  tho  four  or  five  years 
following  this  removal,   the  habitues  of  the 
Academie  became  weary  of  a  repertoire  having 
constant  ultimate  reference  to  liberie',  Jraternite, 
or  tyuliU.    The  old  operas,  subjected  always  to 
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democratic  purification,  were  again  heard.  In 
1799  Glucks  'Armide'  was  revived.  During 
the  consulate  no  new  works  of  importance  were 
brought  forward  at  the  Theatre  des  Arts,  eventu- 
ally the  scene  of  two  conspiracies  against  the 
First  Consul,  which,  had  they  been  successful, 
would  have  altered  seriously  the  subsequent 
history  of  Europe.  On  the  occasion  of  the  fuvt 
of  these  the  'Horaces'  of  Porta,  and  on  that 
of  the  secoud  the  'Creation  1  of  Haydn  were 
performed,  the  latter  for  the  first  time  in  Paris. 
During  the  ten  years  which  follow  1804  French 
opera  was  much  developed  through  the  labours 
both  of  foreign  and  of  native  composers  ;  among 
the  former,  Spontini,  Rodolphe  Kreutzer,  and 
Cherubini ;  among  the  latter  Lesueur  and  Catel. 
Among  the  most  important  of  their  works  were 
•Les  Bardes*  of  Lesueur  and  'La  Vestale*  of 
Spontini  —  the  latter  an  enormous  success  won 
despite  bitter  and  long-continued  opposition.  To 
Spontini,  on  account  ot  it,  was  awarded  the  prize 
of  io.oco  francs,  decreed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  by 
Napoleon  for  the  best  opera  produced  at  the 
Academic  (now)  Imperiale.  In  1 81 4  the  allies 
occupied  Paris,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  assisted  at  a  performance  of 
'La  Vestale*  on  April  1.  On  May  17  following 
'(Edipe  a  Colone'anda  Ballet  de  Circonstance 
were  played  before  Louis  XVIII.  On  April  18, 
1815,  Napoleon  witnessed  another  performance 
of  '  La  Vestale,'  and  on  J  uly  9  of  the  Bame  year 
the  same  opera  was  again  performed  before 
Louis  XVIII,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and 
the  King  of  Prussia.  The  assassination  of  the 
Due  de  Bern  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  13,  1820, 
interrupted  for  several  months  the  performances 
of  the  Acad«;mie.  The  act  and  its  consequences 
were  attended  by  every  conceivable  circumstance 
that  could  add  to  their  ghastliness.  The  dying 
victim,  who  could  not  be  removed  from  the 
theatre,  lay,  surrounded  by  his  weeping  family, 
separated  only  by  a  thin  partition  from  an 
audience,  unconscious  of  course  of  the  tragedy 
in  progress  behind  the  scenes,  convulsed  with 
laughter  at  the  antics  of  Polichinelle  !  The  last 
sacraments  of  the  church  were  administered  to 
the  duke  on  condition — exacted,  it  may  be 
presumed,  by  the  clergy  in  attendance — that 
the  building  in  which  these  horrors  were  being 
enacted  should  be  forthwith  demolished.  On 
May  3,  182 1,  the  Academie  troupe  resumed 
its  performances  in  the  Salle  Favart,  with  an 
Opera  de  Circonstance,  the  combined  work  of 
Berton,  Boicldieu,  Kreutzer,  Cherubini,  and 
I'aer,  in  honour  of  the  infant  Due  de  Bourdeaux. 
In  the  next  year  the  Academic  was  again 
transferred— this  time  to  the  Rue  Le  Peletier, 
the  salle  of  which  was  destined  to  be  for  many 
succeeding  years  its  home,  and  the  scene,  of 
even  greater  glories  than  any  it  had  yet  known. 
About  this  time  a  change  of  taste  in  music, 
mainly  attributable  to  a  well-known  critic, 
Castil-Blazo,  showed  itself  among  the  opera 
habitues  of  Paris.  French  adaptations  of  the 
German  and  Italian  operas  of  Mozart,  Rossini, 
Meyerbeer,  and  even  Weber,  were  produced 


in  rapid  succession  and  received  with  great 
favour.    The  'Freiachiitz'   of  the  last  great 
master  was  performed  at  the  Odeon  387  times 
in  succession.  The  inevitable  result  soon  followed. 
The  foreign  composers  who  had  so  effectually 
served  the  Academie  indirectly,  were  called  upon 
to  serve  it  directly.    The  career  of  Mozart,  alas  ! 
had  many  years  before  come  to  an  untimely  end, 
and  that  of  Weber  was  about  to  prove  scarcely 
more  extended.    But  Rossini  and  Meyerbeer, 
though  already  renowned  and  experienced,  had 
not  yet  reached  the  age  when  it  is  impossible  or 
even  very  difficult  to  enter  on  a  new  career.  They 
became  and  remained  French  composers.  Mean- 
while H£rold,  Auber,  and  other  native  musi- 
cians, had  made  themselves  known  by  works  of 
more  than  promise ;  and  the  services  of  a  body 
of  operatic  composers,  foreign  and  French,  un- 
precedented in  number  and  ability,  were  made 
to  contribute  at  the  same  time  to  the  pleasure 
of  a  single  city  and  the  prosperity  of  a  single 
institution.     By  a  fortunate  coincidence  too, 
there  flourished  during  this  period  a  playwright, 
Augustin  Eugene  Scribe,  who,  despite  his  *tyle 
impostible,  must  be  regarded  as  the  greatest 
master  the  theatre  has  known  of  that  most 
difficult  and  thankless  of  literary  products,  the 
libretto.    The  two  years  immediately  preceding 
and  the  eighteen  following  the  revolution  of 
July  form  the  period  during  which  the  Academie 
attained  its  highest  excellence  and  success.  Not 
to  speak  of  a  large  number  of  works  which  in 
other  times  might  have  deserved  special  mention, 
this  period  includes  the  composition  and  pro- 
duction of  the  'Comte  Ory'  and  the  'Guillaume 
Toll'  of  Rossini,  the  'Muette'  of  Aul>er,  the 
'  Robert  le  Diable'  and  'Huguenots'  of  Meyer- 
beer, the  'Juive'  and  'Charles  VI'  of  Halevy, 
the  *  Favorite  *  of  Donizetti,  and  the  1  Benve- 
nuto  Cellini '  of  Berlioz.    These  works  were 
performed  almost  exclusively  by  native  artists, 
whose  excellence  has  especial  claims  on  our 
admiration  from  the  fact  that,  fifty  years  before, 
singing  as  an  art  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
existed  in  France.    Writing  from  Paris  in  1778, 
Mozart  sayB — '  And  then  the  singers ! — but  they 
do  not  deserve  the  name ;  for  th  -y  do  not  sing, 
but  scream  and  bawl  with   all   their  might 
through  their  noses  and  their  throats.'  With 
the  times,   like   m^ny   other  things,  French 
singing  had  certainly  changed  in  1830.  Transi- 
tory as  is  the  reputation  of  the  average  vocalist, 
the  names  of  Cinti-Damoureau,  Falcon,  Nourrit, 
Levasseur,  and  tho  later  Duprez,  are  as  little 
likely  to  be  forgotten  as  those  of  the  admirable 
masters  of  whose  works   they  were  the  first 
interpreters.    Since  1848  the  lyric  dramas  pro- 
duced at  the  Academie  hold  no  place  besides 
those  of  earlier  date.    Few  of  them  — this  is  the 
best  of  tests — have  been  performed  with  any 
success,  or  even  at  all,  out  of  France.  The 
'  Prophf-te '   of   Meyerl>eer  and   the   '  Vepres 
Siciliennes*  of  Verdi  present  all  but  the  only 
exceptions;  and  the  composition  of  the  former 
of  these  belongs  to  an  earlier  epoch.    In  1861, 
I  when  the  second  empire  was,  or  seemed  to  be, 
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at  its  zenith,  the  foundations  were  laid  in  Paris 
of  a  new  Academic,  designed  on  a  scale,  as 
respects  magnitude  and  luxury,  unprecedented 
in  any  age  or  country.  Its  progress,  from  the 
first  slow,  was  altogether  stopped  by  the 
Franco-German  war  and  the  political  changes 
accompanying  it.  The  theatre  in  the  Rue  Le 
Peletier  having  meanwhile,  after  the  manner 
of  theatres,  been  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the 
works  of  the  new  one  resumed,  the  Academie, 
installed  in  its  latest  home,  once  more  opened  its 
doors  to  the  public  on  Jan.  5,  1875.  In  some 
respects  the  new  theatre  is  probably  the  most 
commodious  yet  erected,  but  the  talh  is  said  to 
be  deficient  in  sonority. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Academic  in 
1669,  its  relations  with  the  Government,  though 
frequently  changed,  have  never  been  altogether 
interrupted.    The  interference  of  the  state  with 
the  entrepreneur  has  been   less  frequent  or 
authoritative  at  one  time  than  at  another;  but 
he  has  always  been  responsible  to  a  '  department.' 
Before  and  up  to  the  Revolution  the  ultimate 
operatic  authority  was  the  King's  Chamberlain  ; 
under  the  Empire  the  Steward  of  the  Imjterial 
Household  ;  under  the  Restoration  the  King's 
Chamberlain  again ;  under  Louis  Phillippe  the 
Minister  of  Fine  Art;  and  under  NmknMD  III 
(after  the  manner  of  lus  uncle)  the  Steward  of 
the  Imperial  Household  again.    The  arbitrary 
rule  of  one  of  these  of  Beers,  Marshal  Vaillant, 
brought  the  working  of  the  Academic  to  a 
complete  standstill,  and  the  Emperor  was  com- 
pelled to  restore  its  supervision  to  the  Minister 
of  Fine  Art.    From   the  foundation  of  the 
Academic    to    the    present    time   its  actual 
management  has  changed  hands,  in  the  course 
of  two  centuries,  nearly  fifty   times,  though 
many  managers  have  held  office  more  than  once  ; 
giving  an  average  of  only  four  years  to  each 
term  of  management.    In  the  present  year 
(1875)  the  entrepreneur,  subject  to  the  Minister 
of  Fino  Art,  is  M.  Halanzier,  who  receives  from 
the  state  a  yearly  allowance  (wbrtniion)  of 
£3  2,000,  the  princij>al  conditions  of  the  enjoyment 
of  which  are  that  he  shall  maintain  an  efficient 
staff,  open  his  theatre  four  times  a  week,  and 
give  favourable  consideration  to  new  works  by 
native  composers. 

The  facts  in  this  article  are  drawn  from  the 
following  works,  amongst  others: — 'Histoire  de 
la  Musique  dramatique  en  France,'  Gustave 
Chouquet,  1873;  '  Histoire  de  la  Musique  en 
France,'  Ch.  Poisot,  i860;  'Notice  des  Manu- 
scrits  autographes  de  La  Musique  oom|>ost'e 
par  Cherubini,'  1845;  Kochs  '  Musikalisches 
Lexicon,'  edited  by  von  Dommor;  'Critique 
et  litu'-rature  musicales,'  Scudo,  1859;  *  Me- 
moires  pour  servir  a  l'histoire  de  la  Revolution 
operee  dans  la  Musique  par  M.  lo  Chevalier 
Gluck,'i78t.  [J.  H.] 

ACADEMY  OF  ANCIENT  MUSIC.  This 
association  was  formed  about  the  yean  710  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  in  the  Strand,  by 
a  body  of  distinguished  instrumentalists,  pro- 
fessional and  amateur,  including  the  Earl  of  I 


Abercorn,  Mr.  Henry  Needier,  Mr.  Mulso,  and 
other  gentlemen,  for  the  study  and  practice  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  works,  and  an  important 
feature  in  the  scheme  was  the  formation  of  a 
library  of  printed  and  MS.  music.  The  Academy 
met  with  the  utmost  success  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Pepusch,  the  gentlemen  and  boys  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  and  the  Chapel  Royal  taking  part 
in  the  performances.  In  1 828  Dr.  Maurice  Greene 
left  the  Academy  and  established  a  rival  institu- 
tion at  the  Devil  Tavern,  Temple  Bar,  but  this  only 
existed  for  a  few  years,  and  the  old  Academy  con- 
tinued its  work,  with  Mr.  Needier  as  leader  of 
the  orchestra,  among  the  members  of  which  was 
the  Earl  of  Abercorn.  In  the  season  of  1 731 -2 
the  Academy  performed  Handel's  'Esther,'  the 
members  appearing  dressed  in  character,  and  its 
success  is  said  to  have  led  Handel  to  consider  the 
desirability  of  establishing  oratorio  performances 
at  Covent  Garden.  In  1 734  there  was  a  second 
secession  from  the  Academy,  Mr.  Gates  retiring 
and  taking  with  him  the  children  of  the  Chapel 
Royal.  After  pacing  through  one  season  without 
any  treble  voices  the  Academy  issued  invitations 
to  parents  to  place  their  children  under  the 
instruction  of  Dr.  Pepusch,  one  of  the  conditions 
being  that  they  should  sing  at  the  concerts.  A 
subscription  list  was  also  opened  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds,  and  among  those  who  supported 
the  Academy  were  Handel  and  Geminiani,  the 
latter  of  whom  frequently  played  at  its  concerts. 
The  death  of  Dr.  Pepusch  in  175:  was  a  serious 
loss  to  the  institution,  but  the  doctor  bequeathed 
to  it  the  most  valuable  portion  of  his  library.  The 
Academy  closed  its  career  in  1793  under  the 
conduct  of  Dr.  Arnold,  who  had  been  appointed 
its  director  in  the  year  1 789.  [C.  M.] 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  NEW  YORK. 
This  is  not  nn  academy  in  the  European  tense 
of  the  word,  but  is  the  name  of  a  large  building 
employed  for  tho  performance  of  operas  and 
concerts,  opened  in  1854,  burnt  down  in  1866, 
re-opened  in  Feb.  1867.  The  chief  public 
institution  in  New  York  for  teaching  music  is 
the  New  Yobk  conservatory  of  music. 

A  CAPELLA,  or  ALLA  CAPELLA  (Ital., 
'in  the  church  style'),  is  used  in  three  senses, 
(1)  as  showing  that  the  piece  is  for  voices 
without  accompaniment ;  or  { 2)  where  instruments 
are  employed,  that  these  accompany  the  voices) 
only  in  unisons  or  octaves  aud  have  no  in- 
dependent  parts;  or  (3)  as  a  time  indication, 
in  which  case  it  is  equivalent  to  Alla  bbeve. 

A  CAPRICCIO  (Ital.).  'At  the  caprice'  or 
pleasure  of  the  performer,  both  as  regards  time 
and  expression. 

ACCADEM IA,  an  institution  which  flourished 
all  over  Italy  in  the  1 6th  and  !  7th  centuries,  and, 
speaking  generally,  was  founded  for  promoting 
the  progress  of  science,  literature,  and  art.  II 
Quadrio  ('Storia  e  Ragionc'  i.  48-11  a)  gives 
an  account  of  all  the  Italian  academies  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  the  mere  alphabetical  list 
would  fill  several  pages.   Even  from  his  voluxni- 
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nous  work  but  little  beyond  the  names  and  mot- 
toes of  these  institutions,  the  dates  of  their  foun- 
dation, and  their  general  objects  can  be  ascer- 
tained. A  detailed  history  of  their  endowments 
and  separate  objects  would  require  an  examina- 
tion into  the  archives  of  each  particular  city, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  an  examination 
would  supply  full  information  or  repay  it  when 
supplied.  Nor  is  it  an  easy  task  to  separate 
those  institutions  which  had  music  for  their 
especial  object. 

The  '  Accademie,'  even  those  especially  devoted 
to  music  do  not  come  under  the  same  category 
as  the  Conservatory.  The  latter  were  schools 
founded  and  endowed  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
giving  instruction  in  music.  The  Academies 
were  either  public  institutions  maintained  by  the 
state,  or  private  societies  founded  by  individuals 
to  further  the  general  movement  in  favour  of 
science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts.  This  they 
did  in  various  ways,  either  by  public  instructions 
and  criticisms,  facilitating  the  printing  of  standard 
works  on  music,  illustrating  them  with  fresh 
notes,  or  by  composing  new  ones ;  and  every 
week  the  Academicians  would  assemble  to 
compare  their  studies  and  show  proofs  of  their 
industry.  The  study  of  one  science  or  art 
would  often  help  to  illustrate  the  other.  By  the 
end  of  the  16th  century  poetry  had  become  so 
closely  allied  to  music  in  the  drama  that  an 
academy  could  hardly  have  one  of  these  arts 
for  its  object  without  including  the  others  also, 
while  many,  like  the  1  A 1  u  rati '  at  Florence,  the 
'Intrepidi'  at  Ferrara,  the  'Intronati'  and  the 
'Rood'  at  Siena,  devoted  their  energies  to 
promoting  the  successful  combination  of  the  two 
arts  in  theatrical  representation. 

As  far  as  regards  science,  the  study  of  ma- 
thematical proportions  was  found  to  throw  light 
upon  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  music,  when 
the  Greek  writers  upon  music  came  to  be  trans- 
lated and  studied  in  Italy  in  the  1 6th  and  17th 
centuries.  Take  for  example  the  mathematical 
demonstrations  of  Galileo  in  -his  'Trattato  del 
Suon.'  the  writings  of  the  great  Florentine  theo- 
rist, Giambattista  I)oni  (a  member  of  the  literary 
academy  '  Delia  Crusca'),  and  Tartku's  'Trattato 
di  Musica.'  From  the  1 5th  to  the  1 8th  century 
the  passion  for  academical  institutions  was  so 
vehement  in  Italy  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
town  which  oould  not  boast  at  least  one,  while 
the  larger  cities  contained  several.  At  first  they 
went  by  the  name  of  their  founder,  as  that  of 
'Pomponio  Leto'  at  Rome,  or  'Del  Pontano' 
at  Naples.  But  as  they  increased  and  multiplied 
this  did  not  suffice,  and  each  chose  a  special 
name  either  with  reference  to  its  particular 
object  or  from  mere  caprice.  Hence  arose  a 
number  of  elaborate  designations  indicative 
either  of  praise  or  blame,  'Degli  Infiammati,' 
'Dei  Solleciti,'  'Degl'  Intrepidi,'  etc.  Each  of 
these  societies  had  moreover  a  device  bearing 
a  metaphorical  relation  to  its  name  and  object. 
These  were  looked  upon  as  important,  and  were 
as  highlv  esteemed  as  the  crests  and  coats  of 
arm.  of  the  old  nobility. 


Selecting,  as  far  as  possible,  the  academies 
which  had  the  cultivation  of  music  for  their 
special  object,  we  find  that  the  earliest  in  Italy 
were  those  of  Bologna  and  Milan,  founded,  the 
former  in  1482,  the  latter  in  1484.  In  the  16th 
and  1 7th  centuries  Bologna  had  no  less  than  six 
societies  for  public  instruction  in  music,  Cesena 
and  Ferrara  one  each,  Florence  five,  Padua  and 
Salerno  one  each,  Siena  four,  entirely  for  musical 
dramatic  representations,  Verona  one,  founded 
by  Alberto  Lavezzola— a  combination  of  two 
rival  institutions  which  in  1543  became  united — 
Vicenza  two,  also  founded  entirely  for  musical 
representation. 

At  this  period  there  appear  to  have  been  no 
particular  academy  for  music  either  at  Milan, 
Rome,  Naples,  or  Venice,  though  the  science  was 
probably  included  in  the  general  studies  of  the 
various  academies  which  flourished  in  those 
cities,  while  it  could  be  specially  and  closely 
studied  in  the  famous  Neapolitan  and  Venetian 
Conservatories  (see  Conservatorio)  or  under 
the  great  masters  of  the  Pontifical  and  other 
Chapels  at  Rome. 

The  '  Accademie'  were  all  more  or  less  short- 
lived, and  that  of  the  '  Filarmonici '  (at  Bologna) 
is  the  only  one  which  Burney  ('  Musical  Tour/ 
1773),  mentions  as  still  extant.  According  to  the 
'  Report  on  Musical  Education '  of  1866,  the  only 
institutions  for  public  and  gratuitous  instruction 
now  existing  in  Italy  are  i — 

(1)  The  Royal  Musical  Institute  of  Florence, 
founded  i860, 

(a)  The  '  Reale  Conservatorio  di  Musica'  at 
Milan,  founded  by  Napoleon,  1808,  and 
still  flourishing,  according  to  the  latest 
report  of  1873. 

(3)  The  Royal  Neapolitan  College,  which  has 
taken  the  place  of  her  four  Conser- 
vatories. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  far  the 
musical  life  of  Italy  was  afTected  by  these 
Accademie  and  Conservatorios ;  certainly  the 
geuius  of  Palest rina,  Stradella,  or  Cherubini, 
can  no  more  be  attributed  to  them  than  that  of 
Dante  to  the  Schools ;  while  the  Accademia  della 
Crusca  might  lacerate  the  heart  of  Tasso  by 
picking  to  pieces  a  poem  which  not  one  of  her 
Academicians  could  have  produced.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  that  lovers  of  musio 
owe  much  to  such  institutions  when  their  members 
are  capable  of  discerning  the  bright  light  of 
genius  and  cheering  it  during  its  existence, 
besides  being  ready  to  impart  the  information 
which  IB  required  for  the  general  purposes  of 
musical  science.  (See  Bologna,  Conbkrvato- 
rio,  Ferrara,  Florence,  Lomrardt,  Milan, 
Naples,  Padua,  Rome,  Salerno,  Siena, Venice, 
Vkrona,  Vicenza). 

The  name  '  Accademia '  is,  or  was,  also  given 
in  Italy  to  a  private  concert.  Burney  says  in 
his  'Musical  Tour':  'The  first  I  went  to  was 
composed  entirely  of  dilettanti.  H  Padrone,  or 
the  master  of  the  house,  played  the  first  violin, 
and  had  a  very  powerful  "baud;   there  were 
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twelve  or  fourteen  performer*,  among  whom 
were  several  good  violin- .  there  were  likewise 
two  German  fluted,  a  violoncello,  and  small 
double  bass ;  titey  executed,  reasonably  well, 
several  of  our  [J.  C.I  Bach's  symphonies,  different 
from  those  printed  in  England:  all  the  music 

here  is  in  MS   Upon  the  whole,  this 

concert  was  much  upon  a  level  with  our  own 
private  concerts  among  gentlemen  in  England.' 
(,'Tour,'  ii.  94-95^  From  Italy  the  use  of  the 
word  spread  to  Germany.  'Besuche  er  mich 
nicht  mehr.'  said  Beethoven  on  a  memorable 
occasion,  «keine  Akademie!'  [C.  M.  P.] 

ACCELERANDO  (Ital.V  Gradually  quicken- 
ing the  time.  In  the  finale  to  his  quartett  in 
A  minor  (op.  132^  Beethoven  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  Italian,  but  has  added  above  it  'burner 

[E.  P.] 


ACCENT.  As  in  spoken  language  certain 
word*  anil  syllables  receive  more  emphasis  than 
others,  so  in  music  there  are  always  some  notes 
which  are  to  be  rendered  comparatively  prominent; 
and  this  prominence  is  termed  *  accent.  In  order 
that  music  may  produce  a  satisfactory  effect  upon 
the  mind,  it  is  necessary  that  thiB  accent  (as  in 
poetry)  should  for  the  most  part  recur  at 
regular  intervals.  Again,  as  in  poetry  we  find 
differ,  nt  variet  ies  of  metre,  so  in  music  we  meet 
with  various  kinds  of  time ;  i.  e.  the  accent  may 
occur  either  on  every  second  beat,  or  isochronous 
period,  or  on  every  third  beat.  The  former  is 
called  common  time,  and  corresponds  to  the 
iambic  or  trochaic  metres ;  e.  g. 

'Away  !  nor  let  me  loiter  in  my  song,' 

or 

•  Fare  thee  well !  and  if  for  ever.' 

When  the  accent  recurs  on  every  third  beat, 
the  time  is  called  triple,  and  is  analogous  to  the 
anapaestic  metre ;  e.  g. 

•  The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the 

fold/ 

As  a  general  rule  the  position  of  the  accent  is 
indicated  by  liars  drawn  acrosB  the  stave.  Since 
the  accents  recur  at  regular  intervals  it  follows 
of  course  that  each  bar  contains  either  the  same 
number  of  notes  or  the  same  total  value,  and 
occupies  exactly  the  same  time  in  performance, 
nuless  some  express  direction  is  given  to  the 
contrary.  In  every  bar  the  first  note  is  that  on 
which  (unless  otherwise  indicated )  the  strongest 
accent  is  to  be  placed.  By  the  older  theorists 
the  accented  part  of  the  bar  was  called  by  the 
Greek  word  the*i»,  i.  e.  the  putting  down,  or 
'down  beat,'  and  the  unaccented  part  was  simi- 
larly named  ar*i*,  i.e.  the  lifting,  or  'up  beat.' 
In  quick  common  and  triple  time  there  is  but  one 
accent  in  a  bar ;  but  in  slower  time,  whether 
common  or  triple,  there  are  two — a  stronger  ac- 
cent on  the  first  l>eat  of  the  bar,  and  a  weaker  one 
on  the  third.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
examples,  in  which  the  Btrong  accents  arc  marked 
by  a  thick  stroke  (— )  over  the  notes,  and  the 
weak  ones  by  a  thinner  (-). 


ACCENT. 
1.    1  ooth  Psalm. 


2.    Beethoven,  Eroica  Symphony  (Scherzo). 

Allojrv  rirekv. 


3.    Beethoven,  Symphony  in  C  minor  (Finale). 


4.    Havdn,  Quartett,  Op.  76,  No.  1  (irt 


AlUgro. 


inent). 


5.  Mozart,  Symphony  in  Eb. 
A  ndan  If,  _ 


6.    Beethoven,  Trio,  Op.  70,  No.  2  (3rd  move- 

Alleyrrtto. 


7.   Mendelssohn,  'Pagenlied.* 


Con 
fT 


The  above  seven  examples  show  the  position 
of  the  accent*  in  the  varieties  of  time  most 
commonly  in  use.  The  first,  having  only  two 
notes  in  each  bar,  can  contain  but  one  accent. 
In  the  second  and  third  the  time  is  too  rapid 
to  allow  of  the  subsidiary  accent;  but  in  the 
remaining  four  both  strong  and  weak  accents 
will  be  plainly  distinguishable  when  the  music 
is  performed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  these  examples 
the  strong  accent  is  on  the  first  note  of  the  bar. 
It  has  been  already  said  that  this  is  its  regular 
position ;  still  it  is  by  no  means  invariable. 
Just  as  in  poetry  the  accent  is  sometimes  thrown 
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backward  or  forward  a  syllable,  as  for  instance 
in  the  line 

*  Stop  !  for  thy  tread  is  on  an  Empire's  dust,' 
where  the  first  syllable  instead  of  the  second 
receives  the  accent,  so  in  music,  though  with 
much  more  frequency,  we  find  the  accent  trans 
ferred  from  the  first  to  some  other  beat  in  the 
bar.  Whenever  this  is  done  it  is  always  -clearly 
indicated.  This  may  be  done  in  various  ways. 
Sometimes  two  notes  are  united  by  a  slur, 
showing  that  the  former  of  the  two  bears  the 
accent,  in  addition  to  which  a  «/  is  not  infrequently 
added;  e.g. 

8.   Haydn,  Quartett,  Op.  54,  No.  2  (ist  move- 
ment). 


BEETHOVEN,  Sonata,  Op.  27,  No.  1  (Finale). 


*  9*  r1 


In  the  former  of  these  examples  the  phrasing 
marked  for  the  second  and  third  bars  shows  that 
the  accent  in  these  is  to  fall  on  the  second  and 
fourth  crotchets  instead  of  on  the  first  and  third. 
In  Ex.  9  the  alteration  is  even  more  strongly 
marked  by  the  »f  on  what  would  naturally 
be  the  unaccented  quavers.  Another  very  fre- 
quent method  of  changing  the  position  of  the 
accent  is  by  means  of  Syncopation.  This  was 
a  favourite  device  with  Beethoven,  and  has  since 
been  adopted  with  success  by  Schumann,  and 
other  modern  composers.  The  two  following 
examples  from  Beethoven  will  illustrate  this  : 

10.    Symphony  in  Bb  (ist  movement). 


i 


II.    Sonata,  Op.  28  (ist  movement). 


ACCENT.  13 
In  the  following  example, 
1  a.   Schumann,  Phantasiestiicke,  Op.  12,  No.  4, 


will  be  noticed  not  merely  a  reversal  of  the  accent, 
as  in  the  extracts  from  Beethoven  previously 
given,  but  also  in  the  but  three  bars  an  effect 
requiring  further  explanation.  This  is  the 
displacing  of  the  acceuts  in  such  a  way  as  to 
convey  to  the  mind  an  impression  of  an  alteration 
of  the  time.  In  the  above  passage  the  last  three 
bars  sound  as  if  they  were  written  in  2-4  instead 
of  in  3-4  time.  This  effect,  frequently  used  in 
modern  music,  is  nevertheless  at  least  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Handel.  A  remarkable  example  of 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  movement  of  his 
Chandos  anthem  1  Let  God  arise.' 


13- 


Let  them  al  -  so   that  h»le  him  life 


I 


(on      him.  flee. 


flee    be  -  fore  him. 


As  instances  of  this  device  in  the  works  of 
later  composers  may  be  quoted  the  following : 

14.   Beethoven,  Eroica  Symphony  (ist  move- 
ment). 


if   '/   <f  *t   </  tf  * 

15.   Weber,  Sonata  in  C  (Menuetto). 


3^ 


In  both  these  passages  the  accent  occurring  on 
every  second  instead  of  on  every  third  beat, 
produces  in  the  mind  the  full  effect  of  common 
time.  It  is  in  quick  movements  that  this 
modification  of  the  accent  is  most  often  found ; 
that  it  may  nevertheless  be  very  effectively 
employed  in  slower  music  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  example,  from  the  Andante  of 
Mozart's  'Jupiter'  Symphony,  in  which,  to  save 
space,  only  the  upper  part  and  the  bass  are  given. 
It  will  lw  noticed  that  the  extract  also  illustrates 
the  syncopation  above  referred  to. 
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A  nearly  analogous  effect — the  displacing  of 
the  accents  of  6-8  time  to  make  it  sound  like  a  bar 
of  3-4  time  is  also  sometimes  to  be  met  with ;  e.  g. 
in  the  Andante  of  Mozart's  Symphony  in  G 


The  reverse  process — making  a  passage  in 
common  time  sound  as  if  it  were  in  triple — is 
much  less  frequently  employed.  An  example 
which  is  too  long  for  quotation  may  be  seen 
in  the  first  movement  of  dementi's  Sonata  in 
C,  op.  36,  No.  3.  Beethoven  also  does  the  same 
thing  in  the  first  movement  of  his  Bymphony  in 
B  flat. 


m 


Though  no  marks  of  phrasing  are  given  here, 
as  in  some  of  the  examples  previously  quoted, 
it  is  obvious  from  the  form  of  the  passage,  which 
consists  of  a  sequence  of  phrases  of  three  minims 
each,  that  the  feeling  of  triple  time  is  conveyed 
to  the  hearer.  In  this  contradiction  of  the  natural 
accent  lies  the  main  charm  of  the  passage. 

In  the  well-known  passage  in  the  scherzo  of 
tho  '  Eroica '  symphony,  where  the  unison  for  the 
strings  appears  first  in  triple  time 


19. 

m 


■ — 


and  immediately  afterwards  in 


time 


20. 


s 


there  is  not  exactly  (as  might  be  imagined  at 
first  sight)  a  change  of  accent ;  because  the  bars 
are  of  the  same  length  in  both  quotations,  and 
each  contain  but  one  accent,  which  in  the  first 
extract  comes  on  the  second  iustead  of  the  first 
beat.  The  difference  between  the  two  passages, 
apart  from  the  */  in  the  first,  consists  in  the  fact 
that  in  the  former  each  accent  is  divided  into 
three  and  in  the  latter  into  two  parte.  The 


change  is  not  in  the  frequency  with  which  the 

accents  recur,  but  in  the  subdivision  of  the  bar. 

Another  displacement  of  accent  is  sometime* 
found  in  modern  compositions,  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  those  already  noticed.  It  consists 
in  so  arranging  the  accents  in  triple  time  as  to 
make  two  bars  sound  like  one  bar  of  double  the 
length  ;  e.  g.  two  bars  of  3  8  like  one  of  3-4,  or 
two  of  3-4  like  one  of  3-2.  Here  again  the 
credit  of  the  first  invention  is  due  to  Handel,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  his 
opera  of '  Kodrigo.' 

21. 


When  forty  years  later  Handel  used  this  theme 
for  his  duet  in  'Susanna,'  'To  my  chaste  Su- 
sanna's praise,'  he  altered  tho  notation  and  wrote 
the  movement  in  3-4  time. 

Of  the  modern  employment  of  this  artifice  the 
following  examples  will  suffice  : — 

22.  Schumann,  P.  F.  Concerto  (Finale). 


P 


23.   Brahms,  '  Schicksalslied.' 


Wle  Wu  -  wr  tod 


At  first  sight  the  second  of  these  examples 
seems  very  like  the  extract  from  Handel's  '  Let 
God  arise.'  The  resemblance  however  is  merely 
external,  as  Brahms's  passage  is  constructed  on  a 
sequence  of  three  notes,  giving  the  effect  of  3-2 
time,  while  Handel's  produces  the  feeling  of 
common  time. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  extracts  what 
almost  boundless  resources  are  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  composer  by  this  power  of  varying 
the  position  of  the  accent.  It  would  be  easy  to 
quote  at  least  twice  as  many  passages  illustrating 
this  point;  but  it  must  suffice  to  have  given  a 
few  representative  extracts  showing  some  of  the 
efft-cte  most  commonly  employed.  Before  leaving 
this  part  of  the  subject  a  few  examples  should 
be  given  of  what  may  he  termed  the  curiosities 
of  accent.  These  consist  chiefly  of  unusual 
alternations  of  triple  and  common  time  accents. 
In  all  probability  this  peculiar  alternation 
first  used  by  Handel  in  the  following 
from  his  opera  of  *  Agrippina.' 
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In  the  continuation  of  the  song,  of  which  the 
opening  bant  are  given  here,  the  alternations  of 
common  an'l  triple  time  become  more  frequent. 
In  the  rare  cased  in  which  bars  of  3-4  and  2-4 
time  alternate,  they  are  sometimes  written  in 
5-4  time,  the  accent  coming  on  the  first  and 
fourth  beats.  An  example  of  this  time  is  found 
in  the  third  act  of  Wagner  s  1  Tristan  und  Isolde,' 
in  which  the  composer  has  marked  the  secondary 
by  a  dotted  bar. 


*5- 


A  similar  example,  developed  at  greater 
length,  may  be  seen  in  the  tenor  air  in  the 
second  act  of  Boieldieu's  1  I  .a  Dame  Blanche.' 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experiment!}  in 
mixed  accents  that  has  yet  been  tried  is  to  be 


found  in  Liszt's  oratorio  'Christus.*  In  the 
pastorale  for  orchestra  entitled  '  Hirtengesang 
an  derKrippe'  the  following  subject  plays  an 
important  part. 


It  is  impossible  to  reduce  this  passage  to  any 
known  rhythm ;  but  when  the  first  feeling  of 
strangeness  is  past  there  is  a  peculiar  and  quaint 
charm  about  the  music  which  no  other  combination 
would  have  produced.  Such  examples  as  those 
last  quoted  are  however  given  merely  as  curiosities, 
and  are  in  no  way  to  be  recommended  as  models 
for  imitation. 

the  alternation  of  various  accents,  it 


u  also  possible  to  combine  them  simultaneously 
The  following  extract  from  the  first  finale  of 
'  Don  Giovanni  '  is  not  only  one  of  the  best- 
known  but  one  of  the  most  successful  experiments 
in  this  direction. 


In  the  above  quotation  the  first  line  gives  a 
quick  waltz  in  3-8  time  with  only  one  accent  in 
the  bar,  this  accent  falling  with  each  beat  of  the 
Becond  and  third  lines.  The  contredanse  in 
2-4  time  and  the  minuet  in  3-4  have  each  two 
accents  in  the  bar,  a  strong  and  a  weak  one.  as 
explained  above.  The  crotchet  being  of  the 
same  length  in  both,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
strong  accents  only  occur  at  the  same  time  in 
both  parts  on  every  sixth  beat,  at  every  second 
bar  of  the  minuet,  and  at  each  third  bar  of  the 
contredanse.  A  somewhat  similar  combination 
of  different  accents  will  be  found  in  the  slow 
movement  of  Spohr's  symphony  '  Die  Weihe  der 
Tone.' 

All  the  accents  hitherto  noticed  belong  to  the 
class  called  by  some  writers  on  music  grammatical 
or  metrical  ;  and  are  more  or  less  inherent  in 
the  very  nature  of  music.  There  is  however 
another  {mint  of  view  from  which  accent  may  be 
regarded — th.it  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
oratorical  accent.  By  this  is  meant  the  adapta- 
tion in  vocal  mumc  of  the  notes  to  the  words, 
of  the  sound  to  the  sense.  We  are  not  speaking 
here  of  the  giving  a  suitable  expression  to  the 
text ;  because  though  this  must  in  some  measure 
depend  upon  the  accent,  it  is  only  in  a  secondary 
degree  connected  with  it.  What  is  intended  is 
rather  the  making  the  accents  of  the  music 
correspond  with  those  of  the  words.  A  single 
example  will  make  this  clear.  The  following 
phrase 


is  the  commencement  of  a  well-known  song 
from  the  *  Schwanengesang '  by  Schubert.  The 
line  contains  seven  syllables,  but  it  is  evident 
tliat  it  is  not  every  line  of  the  sauie  length  to 
which  the  music  could  be  adapted.  For  in- 
stance, if  we  try  to  sing  to  the  same  phrase 
the  words  'Swiftly  from  the  mountain's  brow,' 
which  contain  exactly  the  same  number  of 
syllables,  it  will  be  found  impossible,  because 
the  accented  syllables  of  the  text  will  come  on 
the  unaccented  notes  of  the  music,  and  vice 
verta.  Such  mistakes  as  these  are  of  course 
never  to  be  found  in  good  music,  yet  even  the 
greatest  composers  are  sometimes  not  sufficiently 
attentive  to  the  accentuation  of  the  words  which 
they  set  to  music.  For  instance,  in  the  following 
passage  from  '  Freischutz,'  Weber  has,  by  means 
of  syncopation  and  a  sforzando,  thrown  a  strong 
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accent  on  the  second  syllable  of  the  words 
'Augen,'  'taugen,'  and  4  holden,'  all  of  which 
(as  those  who  know  German  will  be  aware)  are 
accented  on  the  first  syllable. 


bol    •    den      Briut  •  ckwn  nkht. 

The  charm  of  the  music  makes  the  hearer 
overlook  the  absurdity  of  the  mispronunciation  ; 
but  it  none  the  less  exists,  and  is  referred  to  not 
in  depreciation  of  Weber,  but  as  by  no  means  a 
solitary  instance  of  the  want  oT  attention  which 
even  the  greatest  masters  have  sometimes  given 
to  this  point.  Two  short  examples  of  a  some- 
what similar  character  are  here  given  from 
Handel's  *  Messiah '  and  '  Deborah.' 


3°- 
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In  the  former  of  these  extracts  the  accent  on 
the  second  syllable  of  the  word  'chastisement' 
may  not  improbably  have  been  caused  by  Handel's 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  our  language ;  but 
in  the  chorus  from  '  Deborah,'  in  which  the 
pronunciation  of  the  last  word  according  to  the 
musical  accents  will  be  victorious,  it  is  simply 
the  result  of  indifference  or  inattention,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  other  parts  of  the 
same  piece  the  word  is  set  correctly. 

Closely  connected  with  the  present  subject, 
and  therefore  appropriately  to  be  treated  here, 
is  that  of  Inflexion.  Just  as  in  speaking  we 
not  only  accent  certain  words,  but  raise  the  voice 
in  uttering  them,  so  in  vocal  music,  especially  in 
that  depicting  emotion,  the  rising  and  falling 
of  the  melody  should  correspond  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  voice  in  the 
correct  and  intelligent  reading  of  the  text.  It 
is  particularly  in  the  setting  of  recitative  that 
opportunity  is  afforded  for  this,  and  such  well- 
known  examples  as  Handel's  '  Thy  rebuke  hath 
broken  his  heart'  in  the  '  Messiah,'  or  'Deeper 
and  deeper  still'  in  'Jephtha,'  or  the  great 
recitative  of  Donna  Anna  in  the  first  act  of 
'  Don  Giovanni '  may  be  studied  with  advantage 
by  those  who  would  learn  hyw  inflexion  may  be 
combined  with  accent  as  a  means  of  musical 
expression.  But,  though  peculiarly  adapted  to 
recitative,  it  is  also  frequently  met  with  in  songs. 
Two  extracts  from  Schubert  are  here  given.  In 
asking  a  question  we  naturally  raise  the  voice  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence;  and  the  following 


ACCENT. 

quotation  will  furnish  an  example  of  what  may 
be  called  the  interrogatory  accent. 

3a.  Schubert,  'Schone  Mullerin,'  No.  8. 


itiirt 


i  mcln  Illicit     K>   teiir  ? 


The  passage  next  to  be  quoted  illustrates  what 
may  rather  be  termed  the  declamatory  accent. 

33-    '  Winterreise,'  No.  21. 


The  word  '  matt '  is  here  the  emphatic  word 
of  the  line ;  but  the  truthful  expre«*ion  of  the 
music  is  the  result  less  of  its  being  set  on  the 
accented  part  of  the  bar  than  of  the  riling 
inflexion  upon  the  word,  which  pves  it  the 
character  of  a  cry  of  anguish.  That  this  is  the 
case  will  be  seen  at  once  if  C  is  substituted  for 
F.  The  accent  is  unchanged,  but  all  the  force 
of  the  passage  is  gone. 

What  has  j  ust  been  said  leads  naturally  to  the 
last  point  on  which  it  is  needful  to  touch— the 
great  importance  of  attention  to  the  accents  and 
inflexions  in  translating  the  words  of  vocal  music 
from  one  language  to  another.  It  is  generally 
difficult,  often  quite  impossible,  to  preserve  them 
entirely  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  no  good 
music  can  ever  produce  its  full  effect  when  sung 
in  a  language  other  than  that  to  which  it  was 
composed.  Perhaps  few  bettr  translations 
exist  than  that  of  the  German  text  to  which 
Mendelssohn  composed  his  'Elijah';  yet  even 
here  passages  may  be  quoted  in  which  the 
composers  meaning  is  unavoidably  sacrificed,  as 
for  example  the  following— 


re  m  17  asks* 

Here  the  different  construction  of  the  English 
and  German  languages  made  it  impossible  to 
preserve  in  the  translation  the  emphasis  on  the 
word  '  mich 1  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  box. 
The  adapter  was  forced  to  substitute  another 
accented  word,  and  he  has  done  so  with  much 
tact ;  but  the  exact  force  of  Mendelssohn's  idea 
is  lost.  In  this  and  many  similar  cases  all  that 
is  possible  is  an  approximation  to  the  composer's 
idea ;  the  more  nearly  this  can  be  attained,  the 
less  the  music  will  suffer. 

The  word  '  rhythm '  is  sometimes  inaccurately 
used  as  synonymous  with  accent.  The  former 
properly  refers  not  to  the  l>eats  within  a  bar  but 
to  the  recurrence  of  regular  periods  containing 
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the  same  number  of  bars  and  therefore  of 
accents.  [E.  P.] 

ACCENTS.  Certain  intonations  of  the  voice 
used  in  reciting  various  portions  of  the  liturgical 
nervicea  of  the  Church.  The  Ecclesiastical 
Accent  is  the  simplest  portion  of  the  ancient 
PlaI.khoxg.  Accents  or  marks,  sometimes 
called  pneuma,  for  the  regulation  of  recitation 
and  singing  were  in  use  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Hebrews,  and  are  still  used  in  the 
synagogues  of  the  Jews.  They  are  the  earliest 
forms  of  notes  used  in  the  Christian  Church,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  1 1  th  and  1 2th  centuries  that 
they  began  to  be  superseded  by  the  more  definite 
notation  first  invented  by  Guido  Aretino,  a 
Benedictine  monk  of  Pomposa  in  Tuscany, 
about  1028.  Accents  may  be  regarded  its  the 
reduction,  under  musical  laws,  of  the  ordinary 
accents  of  spoken  language,  for  the  avoidance 
of  confusion  and  cacophony  in  the  union  of 
many  voices ;  as  also  for  the  better  hearing  of 
any  single  voice,  either  in  the  open  air,  or  in 
buildings  too  large  to  be  easily  filled  by  any  one 
person  reciting  in  the  perpetually  changing  tones 
of  ordinary  speech.  Tbey  may  also  be  con- 
sidered as  the  impersonal  utterance  of  the  lan- 
guage of  corporate  authority,  as  distinguished 
fr»m  the  oratorical  emphasis  of  individual  elo- 
cution. 

Precise  directions  are  given,  in  the  ritual 
books  of  the  Church,  as  to  the  accents  to  be  used 
in  the  various  portions  of  the  sacred  offices  and 
liturgy.  Thus  the  Prayer  Accent  or  Cantua 
VolUctarum  is  either  Ferial — an  uninterrupted 
monotone,  or  Festal — a  monotone  with  an  occa- 
sional change  of  note  as  at  (a),  styled  the  punc- 
tata principale,  and  at  (*»)  called  the  scmi- 
pvnctum.  The  following  examples  are  taken 
from  Guidetti's  •  Directoriiitu  Chori,'  compiled 
in  the  16th  century  under  the  direction  of 
Palestrina  (ed.  1624);  the  English  version  is 


r!  .  tm  Banc  -  tl  Pe 


8or».  who  with 
per  otn  -  nl  •  • 


ue  ■  ea  •  Is  bi 


I  Iks  Ho  .  Jj  6pl  -  ril 
ru  -  lo  •  rum.    A  -  tnrn. 


4.  In  the  ancient  Sarum  use  there  was  the 
fall  of  a  perfect  fifth,  called  the  grave  accent, 
at  the  close  of  a  prayer,  with  a  modification  of 
the 


1.  The  Ordinary  Week  day  Accent  for  Prayers 
(' Tonus  orationum  ferialis').1 


Pom  .  I  •  sum     ncm .  I 


A  -  men. 


2.  The  following  Ferial  Accent  (Tonus  ferialis) 
ii  used  at  the  end  of  certain  pray< 


-  (ruin 


3.  The  Festival  Accents  for  Prayers  ('  Tonus 
orationum  festivus'). 


1  TV*  bnTa  and  aemlhreeea  In  the  above 

of  the  amine  name,  <•  and  ♦  i  which  atuwemd 
wtort  tlriwl  of  it  liable*  In  pro*odjr  —  and  ,4  j  a 


the  old 

to  the 
pro- 


per, etc.  fi  -  I  -  uni    tu  -  am.    A    -  men. 

5,  There  are  also  the  accents  for  reciting  tha 
Holy  Scriptures,  viz.  the  Cantua  or  7  on  rut 
Uctionia,  or  ordinary  reading  chant:  the  Tonti* 
Capituli  for  the  office  lessons ;  the  Cantua 
Prophttnrum  or  Pmphetiae,  for  reading  tho 
Prophets  or  other  books  not  Gospels  or  Epistles  ; 
the  Cant  tin  Epistolae  and  Ecangelii  for  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels  ;  as  well  as  other  accents  for 
special  verses  and  responses,  of  great  variety  and 
beauty,  which  may  bo  best  learnt  from  the  noted 
service-books  themselves.  The  following  examples 
will  show  their  general  character.  The  responses 
are  for  the  most  part  sung  in  unison — but  some  of 
them  have  been  harmonised  for  several  centuries, 
and  such  as  are  most  known  in  the  English  Church 
are  generally  sung  with  vocal,  and  sometime* 
with  organ  harmonies.  These  harmonies  have, 
however,  in  too  many  cases,  obscured  the  accents 
themselves,  and  destroyed  their  essential  cha- 
racteristics. In  Tallis'B  well-known  '  Responses* 
the  accents  being  given  to  the  tenor  are,  in 
actual  use,  entirely  lost  in  tho  accompanying 
treble.* 


(a)  The  Tonua  Lectionia. 

m 


At  U  *  la  ...  i 


lie  a. 


cep  tu-rum  ab  kv 


(6)  Tonua  Capituli.    Monotonic  except  at  the 
close. 


-eg*  fg'^-jg'- 


hen  -de-  ret    et  Pe 


>  For  a  renrranaement  of  theae.  with  a  rlew  to  restore  the  proper 
supremacy  of  tin-  arrt-nU  thetnarlvea.  Me  Appencllt  I.  to  'Accompanying 
Harmonica  to  the  Re».  T.  HclmuTe**  Brief  Directory  of  I'lalntonc*. 
and  for  the  rule  of  their  proper  formation,  we  tha  '  S.  Mark  ■  Cluuit 
I  Book.-p.6L 

c 
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KM  •      •     U   •     -  a*. 


1^  IX 

(c)  The  .decen*  0/  Interrogation. 


'JBZ 


-  lut      e*T  yukl      d»  •  mm  -  but 

((/)  The  Tonus  Prophet  iae. 


ending  with  the  fall  of  a  major  sixth.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  prescribed  in  any  Gregorian  Treatise 
or  Directorium,  but  in  well  known  to  mimical 
travellers,  and  is  mentioned  by  Mendelssohn  in 
his  letter  from  Rome,  1831,  to  Zelter,  on  the 
music  of  the  Holy  Week ;  (6)  The  interrogative, 

before  explained ;  (7)  The  acute  fft 


Lw-lhj  I.  -  bn  Le  -  vl  -  U  •  d.      lu    dl-c-bu*   U   -  If. 


ending  on  the  reciting  note ;  and  differing,  in 
this  respect  only,  from  the  Tonus  Lcctionu. 


I 


Dl  -  clt      1M)   -   ml  -  uiu    urn  -  ul  -  •  po 


(e)  The  Tonus  Epistolae,  Accent  for  the  Epistle. 
Monotonic  except  that  the  Accent  of  Inter- 
rogation is  used  when  a  question  is  asked. 

(/)  The  Tonus  EvangtW,  or  Accent  for  the 
Gospel. 


used  specially  for  monosyllabic  and  Hebrew 
words,  when  otherwise  the  medial  accent  would 
be  employed.  These,  including  the  semipunc- 
tum,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  punctum  prin- 
cipalis and  perhaps  a  few  other  varieties,  con- 
stitute the  first  and  simplest  portion  of  that 
voluminous  Plaiktuns  from  which  Marbeck  se- 
lected the  notes  set  to  the  English  Prayer  book, 
and  which  was  ordered  by  Queen  Elizabeth's 
famous  Injunctions  to  be  used  in  every  part  of 
the  Divine  Service  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England.  |T.  H.] 

ACCIACCATURA.  (Ital.  from  aeciaeare,  to 
crush,  to  pound ;  Ger.  Ztuammtruchlag ;  Fr. 
Pince  etonfe.)  A  now  nearly  obsolete  descrip- 
tion of  ornament,  available  only  on  keyed  instru- 
ments, in  which  an  essential  note  of  a  melody  is 
struck  at  the  same  moment  with  the  note  imme- 
diately below  it,  the  latter  being  instantly  re- 
leased, and  the  principal  note  sustained  alone 
(Ex.  1).  It  is  generally  indicated  by  a  small 
note  with  an  oblique  stroke  across  the  stem  (Ex. 
2\  or  when  used  in  chords  by  a  line  across  the 
chord  itself  (Ex.  3). 


3 


quid  cr 


rtt       no    -    bi*. . .  t 


i 


— *S> — — 3* — — i*i  ! 


1 


Et   rt  -  Urn  m  •  Ur 


PM  -  tl  -  it)  -  bit 


6.  The  Sarum  use  was  in  some  parts  of  the  ser- 
vice more  varied  than  the  Roman,  as  given  above 
from  Guidetti.  But  the  general  rules  were  not 
widely  different,  and,  from  a  renew  of  the  whole 
subject,  it  may  be  stated  briefly  that  there  are 
some  seven  ecclesiastical  accents,  viz.  (1)  The 


monotonic;  (a)  The  semitonic 
(3)  The  medial  (4)  The 


of 


a  final  fourth 


35  • 


(5)Thegrave 


1 


ip  -  M    et  Bn  Ulo  -  ri  •  ur. 

;  of  this  there  is  a  vari- 


ation used  in  Rome,  thus, 


U    -  o 


Its  use  is  now  confined  exclusively  to  the 
organ,  where  it  is  of  great  service  in  giving  the 
effect  of  an  accent,  or  sforzando,  to  either  single 
notes  or  chords. 

The  term  Acciacatura  is  now  very  generally  ap- 
plied to  another  closely  allied  form  of  ornament, 
the  short  appoggiatura  (Bee  that  word).     (F.  T.] 

ACCIDENTALS.  The  signs  of  chromatie 
alteration,  employed  in  music  to  show  that  the 
uotes  to  which  they  are  applied  have  to  be  raised 
or  lowered  a  semitone  or  a  tone.  They  are  five 
in  number,  the  sharp  (f)  (Fr.  diitr,  Ger.  Kreuz) 
and  double  sharp  (x)  (Fr.  doubledutt,  Ger. 
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Doppelkreuz),  which  being  placed  before  a  note 
raise  it  respectively  a  aemitone  or  a  tone;  the 
flat  (b)  (Fr.  bemol,  Ger.  Be)  and  double-flat  (bb) 
(Fr.  douUebemol,  Ger.  Ihppelbe),  which  cause 
the  note  to  be  lowered  to  the  aame  extent ;  and 
the  natural  ( %)  (Fr.  becarre,  Ger.  Quadrat),  which 
L»  applied  to  an  alrva.lv  chromatically  altered 
note  in  order  to  restore  it  to  it*  original  position. 

In  modern  music  the  siirns  are  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  composition,  immediately  after 
the  clef,  when  they  affect  every  note  of  the 
came  name  throughout  the  piece ;  and  they  are 
also  employed  singly  in  the  course  of  the  piece, 
in  which  case  they  only  affect  the  note  to  which 
they  are  applied  and  any  succeeding  note  on  the 
same  line  or  space  within  the  same  bar.  Strictly 
■peaking,  only  those  which  occur  in  the  course  of 
a  composition  are  accidental*,  the  sharps  or  flats 
placed  after  the  clef  being  known  as  the 
Signature,  but  as  their  action  is  the  same 
wherever  placed  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  make 
any  distinction  here. 

The  invention  of  accidentals  dates  from  the 
division  of  the  scale  into  hexachords,  an  arrange- 
ment usually  attributed  to  Guido  d'Arezzo 
(a.d.  1025)  but  probably  in  reality  of  later 
date.1  These  hexachords,  of  which  there  were 
seven,  were  short  scales  of  six  notes  each,  formed 
out  of  a  complete  scale  extending  from  G,  the 
first  line  of  the  bass  stave,  to  E,  the  fourth  space 
of  the  treble,  and  commencing  on  each  successive 
G,  C,  and  F,  excepting  of  course  the  highest  C 
of  all,  which  being  the  last  note  but  two,  could 
not  l»egin  a  hexachord.  The  chief  characteristic 
of  the  hexachord  was  that  the  semitone  fell 
between  the  third  and  fourth  notes;  with  the 
hexachords  of  G  and  C  this  was  the  case 
naturally,  but  in  singing  the  hexachord  of  F 
it  was  found  necessary  to  introduce  a  new  B, 
half  a  tone  lower  than  the  original,  in  order 
that  the  semitone  might  tall  in  the  right  place. 
This  new  note,  the  invention  of  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  all  modern  chromatic  alterations, 
was  called  B  mcAle  (Fr.  Bemol,  Ital.  Bemulle, 
still  in  use\  and  the  hexachord  to  which  it 
belonged  and  the  plainsong  in  which  it  occurred 
were  termed  respectively  hexachordum  molle  and 
canttu  mollis,  while  the  hexachord  of  G,  which 
retained  the  original  B,  was  known  as  hexa- 
ckvrdum  durum,  and  the  melody  employing  it  as 
cantu*  durus. 

For  the  sake  of  distinction  in  writing  (for 
modern  notation  was  not  yet  invented,  and 
musical  sounds  were  generally  expressed  by 
letters),  the  unaltered  higher  B  was  written 
of  s  square  form,  after  the  fashion  of  a  black 
letter  h,  from  which  circumstance  it  received  the 
name  li  quadrat um  (Fr.  Be  quarrc,  Bi  carri, 
Ital.  Be  quadro,  Ger.  Quadrat,  still  in  use),  while 
the  new  lower  B  was  written  as  a  Roman  b  and 
called  B  rotunilum  (Fr.  B  rmd,  Ital.  B  rotondo). 
The  square  B,  slightly  altered  in  shape,  ha* 
become  the  &  and  the  round  B  the  b  of  modern 

1  GeJdo  hlnwlf  am  ■peaks  of  hnachordi  In  hii  writing!,  but  on 
tt»  contrary  mjt  that  (her*  ai*  tr«en  touiuU  In  the  tait.  (Bet  Kitl*. 
*B**rapa»t  UulT«n»Ue  des  Ma.kd.ni.'  art.  Outdo.) 


music,  and  they  have  in  course  of  time  come  to  be 
applied  to  all  the  other  notes.  The  inconvenience, 
as  it  at  that  time  appeared,  of  having  two  different 
kinds  of  B  s  led  the  German  musicians  to  intro- 
duce a  new  letter,  H,  which  however,  probably 
on  account  of  its  similarity  of  shape,  was  given  to 
the  square  B,  while  the  original  designation  of 
B  was  made  over  to  the  newly-invented  round  B. 
This  distinction,  anomalous  as  it  is,  remains  in 
force  in  Germany  at  the  present  day. 

The  sign  for  chromatically  raising  a  note,  the 
sharp,  is  of  later  date,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Josquin  de  Pres  ( 1450-152 1).  It 
was  originally  written  as  a  square  B  crossed  out 
or  cancelled,  to  show  that  the  note  to  which  it 
was  applied  was  to  be  raised  instead  of  lowered,' 
and  was  called  B  canctllatum  (latticed  or  can- 
celled B). 

Modern  music  requires  double  transposition 
signs,  which  raise  or  lower  the  note  a  whole 
tone.  These  are  the  double  flat,  written  bb, 
(or  sometimes  in  old  music  a  large  b  or  a  Greek 
£),  and  the  double  sharp,  written  :x,  <f,  or 
more  commonly  x .  The  double  sharp  and 
double  flat  are  never  employed  in  the  signature, 
and  the  only  case  in  which  the  natural  is  so 
placed  occurs  when  in  the  course  of  the  com- 
position it  becomes  necessary  to  change  the 
signature  to  one  with  fewer  flats  or  sharps,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  use  of  too  many  accidentals. 
In  this  case  the  omitted  Bharps  or  flats  are 
indicated  in  the  new  signature  by  naturals.  The 
proper  use  of  the  natural  is  to  annul  the  effect 
of  an  already  used  sharp  or  flat,  and  it  has  thus 
a  double  nature,  since  it  can  either  raise  or  lower 
a  note  according  as  it  is  used  to  cancel  a  flat  or 
a  sharp.  Some  of  the  earlier  composers  appear 
to  have  objected  to  this  ambiguity,  and  to  obviate 
it  they  employed  the  natural  to  counteract  a  flat 
only,  using  the  flat  to  express  in  all  cases  the 
lowering  of  a  note,  even  when  it  had  previously 
been  sharpened :  thus 

would  be  written 

j^fffTh  

This  method  of  writing  merely  substitutes  a 
greater  equivocalness  for  a  less,  and  is  only 
mentioned  here  as  a  fact,  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  necessary  for  the  correct  interpretation 
of  some  of  the  older  compositions. 

After  a  double  sharp  or  flat  the  cancelling 
signs  are  \t  and  :~.  which  reduce  the  note  to 
a  single  sharp  or  flat  (for  it  very  randy  happens 
that  a  double  sharp  or  double  flat  is  followed  at 
once  by  a  natural) ;  for  example — 

*  Some  writer*  cnntnwl  that  the  four  me  llnra  «'  the  (harp  «w 
IntpnilH  to  rwpneent  tl«  four  comma*  of  the  rhmrtiAtlr  armlUme,  but 
tbia  appear*,  to  be  a  fanciful  derlraUon,  onaui-porteil  by  proof. 
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ACCIDENTALS. 


ACCOMPANIMENT. 


When  a  note  which  is  sharpened  in  the 
signature  becomes  altered  in  the  course  of  the 
composition  to  a  Hat,  or  rice  rerm,  the  alteration 
is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  sign  |k  or  t|f,  the 
object  of  the  natural  being  to  cancel  the  signature, 
while  the  following  flat  or  sharp  indicates  the 
further  alteration,  as  in  Schubert  s  •  Impromptu,' 
Op.  90,  No.  2,  bars  4  and  1 64 ;  this  is,  however, 
not  usual,  nor  is  it  necessary,  as  a  single  sharp  or 
flat  fully  answers  the  purpose.  (See  Beethoven, 
Trio,  op.  97,  bar  35). 

Until  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century 
the  accidentals  occurring  during  a  composition 
were  often  not  marked,  the  singers  or  players 
being  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  educated  to 
supply  them  for  themselves.  In  the  signature 
only  the  first  flat,  lib,  was  ever  marked,  and 
indeed  we  find  numerous  examples  of  a  similar 
irregularity  as  late  as  Bach  and  Handel,  who 
sometimes  wrote  in  G  minor  with  one  flat,  in 
C  minor  with  two,  and  so  on.  Thus  Handel's 
Suito  in  E  containing  the  'Harmonious  Black- 
smith '  was  originally  written  with  three  sharps, 
and  is  so  published  in  Arnolds  edition  of 
Handel's  works,  No.  128;  and  the  trio  in  '  Acis 
and  Galatea,'  '  The  flocks  shall  leave  the  moun- 
tains,' though  in  C  minor,  is  written  with  two 
flats  in  the  signature  and  the  third  market! 
throughout  as  an  accidental.  In  the  same  way 
the  sharp  seventh  in  minor  compositions,  although 
an  essential  note  of  the  scale,  is  not  placed  in  the 
signature,  but  is  written  as  an  accidental. 

In  French  the  chromatic  alterations  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  words  diete  (sharp)  and  be'mol 
(fiat)  affixed  to  the  syllables  by  which  the  notes 
are  usually  called ;  for  oxample,  Eb  is  called 
mi-hemol,  G$  tot-dtise,  etc.  and  in  Italian  the 
equivalents  dietit  and  bemolle  are  similarly 
employed,  but  in  German  the  raising  of  a  note 
is  expressed  by  the  syllable  it  and  the  lowering 
by  ts  joined  to  the  letter  which  represents  the 
note,  thus  G%  is  called  His,  Gb  Get,  and  so  on 
with  all  except  Bb  and  B3,  which  have  their 
own  distinctive  names  of  B  and  If.  Some 
writers  have  lately  used  the  syllable  Hen  for  Bb 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  an  amendment  which 
appears  to  possess  some  advantages,  though  it 
would  be  more  reasonable  to  restore  to  the 
present  H  its  original  name  of  B,  and  to  em- 
ploy the  syllables  Hit  and  Bet  for  B  sharp  and 
B  fiat.  [F.  T.] 

ACCOMPANIMENT.  This  term  is  applied 
to  any  sulwidiary  part  or  parts,  whether  vocal  or 
instrumental,  that  are  added  to  a  melody,  or  to 
a  musical  composition  in  a  greater  number  of 
parts,  with  a  view  to  the  enrichment  of  its 
general  effect ;  and  also,  in  the  case  of  vocal 
compositions,  to  support  and  sustain  the  voices. 

An  accompaniment  may  be  either  'Ad  libi- 
tum' or  « Obligato.'  It  is  said  to  be  Ad  libitum 
when,  although  capable  of  increasing  the  relief 
and  variety,  it  is  yet  not  essential  to  the  complete 
rendering  of  the  music.  It  is  said  to  lie 
Obligato  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  forms  an 
integral  part  of  the  composition. 

Among  the  earliest  specimens  of  instrumental 


accompaniment  that  have  descended  to  us.  mar 
be  mentioned  the  organ  parts  to  some  of  the 
services  and  anthems  by  English  composers  of 
the  middle  of  the  1 6th  century.  These  consist 
for  the  most  part  of  a  condensation  of  the  voice 
parts  into  two  staves  .  forming  what  would  now 
be  termed  a  *  short  score.'  These  thereforo  are 
Ad  libitum  accompaniments.  The  following 
are  the  opening  ljars  of  '  Kejoyee  in  the  Lorde 
allwayes,'  by  John  Hedford  (about  1543)  : — 


gfcff — 

"    ■»,.  Jm|  

sr-« — 

— 

^    |  J  4B.  •  .si 

 jp-  1  *~i^>  

 "     '  rr  as 

 .  f  •     s  -zr-~>  \ 

—  1     1— *  ^>  ' 

Before  speaking  of  Obligato  accompaniment 
it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  remarkable  instru- 
mental versions  of  some  of  the  early  church, 
services  and  anthems,  as  those  by  Tallis,  Giblions, 
Amner,  etc.  which  aro  still  to  l»e  met  with  in 
some  of  the  old  organ  and  other  MS.  musics 
books.  These  versions  are  so  full  of  runs,  trill-, 
beats,  and  matters  of  that  kind,  and  are  so 
opposed  in  feeling  to  the  quiet  solidity  and  sober 
dignity  of  the  vocal  parts,  that  even  if  written 
by  the  same  hand,  which  is  scarcely  credible, 
it  is  impossible  that  the  former  can  ever  hav© 
been  designed  to  bo  used  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  latter.  For  example,  the  instrumental 
passage  corresponding  with  the  vocal  setting  of 
the  words  'Thine  honourable,  true,  and  only  Son,* 
in  the  Te  I)eum  of  Tallis  (died  1585)  stands 
thus  in  the  old  copies  in  question  :— 


while  that  of  the  phrase  to  the  words  'The  noble 
army  of  martyrs  praise  Thee,'  in  the  well- 
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known  Te  Deum  in  F  of  Gibbons  (1583  1625), 
appears  in  this  shape : — 
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The  headings  or  'Indexing'  of  th< 
id  as  follows,  and  are  very  suggestive :— '  Tail  s 
in  D,  organ  part  varied' ;  'Te  Deum,  Mr. Tallis, 
with  Variations  for  the  Organ' ;  'Gibbons  in  F, 
Morning,  with  Variations';  *Te  Deum,  Mr. 
Orlando  Gibbons,  in  F  fa  ut,  varied  for  the 
Organ";  and  so  forth.  There  is  little  doubt 
therefore  that  the  versions  under  notice  were  not 
intended  as  accompaniments  at  all,  but  were 
variations  or  adaptations  like  the  popular  '  Tran- 
scriptions'  of  the  present  day,  and  made  for 
separate  use,  that  use  being  doubtless  as  volunta- 
ries. This  explanation  of  the  matter  receives 
confirmation  from  the  fact  that  a  second  old  and 
more  legitimate  organ  part  of  those  services  is 
also  extant,  for  which  no  ostensible  use  would 
have  existed,  if  not  to  accompany  the  voices. 
Compare  the  following  extract  from  Gibbons's 
Te  Deum  ('  The  noble  army  of  Martyrs ')  with 
the  preceding. 


An  early  specimen  of  a  short  piece  of  'obligato' 
organ  accompaniment  is  presented  by  the  opening 
phrase  of  Orlando  Gibbons's  Te  Deum  in  D 
minor,  which  appears  as  follows  : — 


The  early  organ  parts  contained  very  few  if 
any  directions  as  to  the  amount  of  organ  tone  to 
be  used  by  way  of  accompanimonk  Indeed  the 
organs  were  not  capable  of  affording  much 
variety.  Even  the  most  complete  instruments  of 
Tallis  s  time,  and  for  nearly  a  century  afterwards, 
seem  to  have  consisted  only  of  a  very  linrtcd 
'choir'  and  'great'  organs,  sometimes  also  called 
'little'  and  'great'  from  the  comparative  size 
of  the  external  separate  cases  that  enclosed  them  ; 
and  occasionally  'soft,'  as  in  the  preceding  ex- 
tract, and  'loud '  organs  in  reference  to  the  com- 
parative strength  of  their  tone. 

Other  instruments  were  used  besides  the  organ 
in  the  accompaniment  of  church  music.  Dr. 
Rimbault,  in  the  introduction  to  'A  Collection 
of  Anthems  by  Composers  of  the  Madrigalian 
Era,'  edited  by  him  for  tho  Musical  Antiquarian 
Society  in  1845,  distinctly  states  that  '  all  verse 
or  solo  anthems  anterior  to  the  Restoration  were 
accompanied  with  viols,  the  organ  being  only 
used  in  the  full  parts;'  and  the  contents  of  the 
volume  consist  entirely  of  anthemB  tliat  illustrate 
how  this  was  done.  From  the  first  anthem  in 
that  collection,  'Blow  out  the  trumpet,'  by  M. 
Este  (about  1600),  the  following  example  iB  taken 
five  lower  staves  being  instruments 


Yaitsa. 


1  ft 
Treble. 


and 
TaauLE 


Mean. 
TaNoa. 

Bass. 


Uii 

^ji  .  f 

■  l 

— =1 

^  1  1  -1 

fre     1  1 

vm=  • — i 

■  1 

The  resources  for  varied  organ  accompaniment 
were  somewhat  extended  in  the  1 7th  century 
through  the  introduction,  by  Father  Smith  and 
Renatus  Harris,  of  a  few  Btupe,  until  then 
unknown  in  this  country;  and  also  by  the 
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insertion  of  an  additional  short  manual  organ 
called  the  Echo ;  hut  no  details  have  descended 
to  ub  as  to  whether  these  new  acquisitions  were 
turned  to  much  account.  The  organ  accompani- 
ments had  in  fact  ceased  to  he  written  with  the 
former  fullness,  and  had  gradually  assumed  simply 
an  outline  form.  That  result  was  the  consequence 
of  the  discovery  and  gradual  introduction  of  a 
system  by  which  tho  harmonies  were  indicated 
by  means  of  figure*,  a  short-hand  method  of 
writing  which  afterwards  became  well  known  by 
the  name  of  Thorough  Bat*.  The  '  short-score  * 
accompaniments — which  had  previously  been 
generally  written,  and  tho  counterparts  of  which 
are  now  invariably  inserted  beneath  the  vocal 
scores  of  the  modern  reprints  of  the  old  full 
services  and  anthems — were  discontinued ;  and 
the  scores  of  all  choral  movements  published 
during  the  1 8th  and  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  were  fur  the  most  part  furnished 
with  a  figured  bass  only  by  way  of  written 
accompaniment.  The  custom  of  indicating  the 
harmonies  of  the  accompaniment  in  outline,  and 
leaving  the  performer  to  interpret  them  in  any 
of  the  many  various  ways  of  which  they  were 
susceptible,  was  followed  in  secular  music  as 
well  as  in  sacred  ;  and  was  observed  at  least 
from  the  date  of  the  publication  of  PurceH'B 
'Orpheus  BritannicuB,'  in  1697,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  production  of  the  English  ballad 
operas  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century. 

In  committing  to  paper  the  accompaniments 
to  the  'solos'  and  'verses'  of  the  anthems 
written  during  the  period  just  indicated,  a 
figured  bass  was  generally  all  that  was  associated 
with  the  voice  part ;  but  in  the  symphonies  or 
1  ritorncls  '  a  treble  part  was  not  unfrequently 
supplied,  usually  in  single  notes  only,  for  the 
right  hand,  and  a  figured  bass  for  the  left. 
Occasionally  also  a  direction  was  given  for  the 
use  of  a  particular  organ  register,  or  a  com- 
bination of  them  ;  as  'cornet  stop,'  'bassoon  stop,' 
'trumpet  or  hautboy  stop,'  'two  diapasons,  left 
hand,'  'stop  diapason  and  flute';  and  in  a  few 
instances  the  particular  manual  to  be  used  was 
named,  as  'eccho,'  'swelling  organ,'  etc. 

Although  the  English  organs  hod  been  so 
much  improved  in  the  volume  and  variety  of 
their  tone  that  the  employment  of  other  in- 
struments gradually  fell  into  disuse,  yet  even  the 
best  of  them  were  far  from  being  in  a  state  of 
convenient  completeness.  Until  nearly  the  end 
of  the  1 8th  century  English  organs  were  without 
j>eilals  of  any  kind,  and  when  these  were  added 
they  were  for  fifty  years  made  to  the  wrong 
compass.  There  was  no  independent  pedal  organ 
worthy  of  the  name ;  no  Bixteen-feet  stops  on  the 
manuals ;  tho  swell  was  of  incomplete  range ; 
and  mechanical  means,  in  the  shapeof  composition- 
pedals  for  changing  the  combination  of  stops 
were  almost  entirely  unknown ;  so  that  the 
means  for  giving  a  good  instrumental  renderiug 
of  the  suggested  accompaniments  to  the  Ei  u  !  -  li 
anthems  really  only  dates  back  about  thirty 
years. 


ACCOMPANIMENT. 

The  best  mode  of  accompanying  a  single  voice 
in  compositions  of  the  kind  under  consideration 
was  fully  illustrated  by  Handel  in  the  slightly 
instrumented  songs  of  his  oratorios,  combined 
with  his  own  way  of  reducing  his  thorough-bass 
figuring  of  the  same  into  musical  sounds.  Most 
musical  readers  will  readily  recall  many  songs  so 
scored.  The  tradition  as  to  Handel  1  method 
of  supplying  the  intermediate  harmonies  has  been 
handed  down  to  our  own  time  in  the  following 
way.  The  late  Sir  George  Smart,  at  the  time  of 
the  Handel  festival  in  Westminster  Abbey  in 
1784,  was  a  youthful  chorister  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  of  eight  years  of  age ;  and  it  fell  to  hia  lot 
to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  scores  of  the  music 
for  Joah  Bates,  who,  besides  officiating  as  con- 
ductor, presided  at  the  organ.  In  the  songs 
Bates  frequently  supplied  chords  of  two  or 
three  notes  from  the  figures  on  a  soft-toned 
unison  stop.  The  boy  looked  first  at  the  book, 
then  at  the  conductor's  fingers,  and  seemed 
somewhat  puzzled,  which  being  perceived  by 
Bates,  he  said,  'my  little  fellow,  you  seem 
rather  curious  to  discover  my  authority  for  the 
chords  I  have  just  been  playing;'  to  which 
observation  young  Smart  cautiously  replied, 
'  well,  I  don  t  see  the  notes  in  the  score ;  * 
whereupon  Mr.  Bates  added,  'very  true,  but 
Handel  himself  used  constantly  to  supply  the 
harmonies  in  precisely  the  same  way  I  have 
just  been  doing,  as  I  have  myself  frequently 
witnessed.' 

Acting  on  this  tradition,  received  from  the 
lips  of  the  late  Sir  George  Smart,  the  writer  of 
the  present  article,  when  presiding  occasionally, 
for  many  years,  at  the  organ  at  the  concerts 
given  by  Mr.  Hullah's  Upper  Singing  Schools  in 
St.  Martins  Hall,  frequently  supplied  a  few 
simple  inner  parts  ;  and  as  in  after  conversations 
with  Mr.  Hullah  as  well  as  with  some  of  the 
leading  instrumental  artists  of  the  orchestra,  bo 
learnt  that  the  effect  was  good,  he  was  led  to 
conclude  that  such  insertions  were  in  accordance 
with  Handel's  intention.  Acting  on  this  con- 
viction he  frequently  applied  Handel's  perfect 
manner  of  accompanying  a  sacred  Bong,  to  anthem 
solos ;  for  its  exact  representation  was  quite 
practicable  on  most  new  or  modernised  English 
organs.  Of  this  fact  one  short  illustration  must 
suffice.  The  introductory  symphony  to  the  alto 
solo  by  Dr.  Boyce  ( 1 710- 1 779)  to  the  words  begin- 
ning 'One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord  is, 
in  the  original,  written  in  two  parts  only,  namely, 
a  solo  for  the  right  hand,  and  a  moving  bass  in 
single  notes  for  the  left;  no  harmony  being 
given,  nor  oven  figures  denoting  any.  By  taking 
the  melody  on  a  solo  stop,  the  bass  on  the  pedals 
(sixteen  feet)  with  the  manual  (eight  feet) 
coupled,  giving  tho  l>ass  in  octaves,  to  represent 
the  orchestral  violoncellos  and  double  basses, 
the  left  hand  is  left  at  liberty  to  supply  inner 
harmony  parts.  These  latter  are  printed  in 
small  notes  in  the  next  and  all  following  examples. 
In  this  manner  a  well-balanced  and  complete 
effect  is  secured.  Buch  aB  was  not  possiblo  on  any 
organ  in  England  in  Dr.  Boyce'B  own  day. 
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Notice  may  here  be  taken  of  a  custom  that 
has  prevailed  for  many  years  in  the  manner  of 
supplying  the  indicated  harmonies  to  many  of 
Handera  recitatives.  Handel  recognised  two 
wholly  distinct  methods  of  sustaining  the  voice 
in  such  pieces.  Sometimes  he  supported  it  by 
means  of  an  accompaniment  chiefly  for  bow 
instruments;  while  at  other  times  he  provided 
only  a  skeleton  score,  as  already  described.  In 
the  four  connected  recitatives  in  the  '  Messiah,' 
beginning  with  "There  were  shepherds,'  Handel 
alternated  the  two  manners,  employing  each 
twice ;  and  Bach,  in  his  1  Matthew  Passion 
Music,'  makes  the  same  distinction  between  the 
ordinary  recitatives  and  those  of  our  Lord.  It 
became  the  custom  in  England  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century  to  play  the  harmonies  of 
the  Jigured  recitatives  not  on  a  keyed  instrument, 
but  on  a  violoncello.  When  or  under  what  cir- 
cumstances the  substitution  was  made,  it  is  not 
easy  now  to  ascertain ;  but  if  it  was  part  of 
Handel's  design  to  treat  the  tone-quality  of  the  j 
smaller  bow  instruments  as  one  of  his  sources  of 
relief  and  musical  contrast,  as  seems  to  have 
been  the  case,  the  use  of  a  deeper  toned  instru- 
ment of  the  same  kind  in  lieu  of  the  organ 
would  seem  rather  to  have  interfered  with  that 
design.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  custom 
may  liave  taken  its  rise  at  some  provincial  music 
meeting,  where  either  there  was  no  organ,  or 
where  the  organist  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
traditionary  manner  of  accompanying  ;  and  that 
some  expert  violoncellist  in  the  orchestra  at  the 
time  supplied  the  harmonies  in  the  way  that 
afterwards  became  the  customary  manner. 

But  to  continue  our  notice  of  the  accompani- 
ments to  the  old  anthem  music.  A  prevalent 
custom  with  the  18th-century  composers  was  to 
write,  by  way  of  introductory  symphony,  a  bass 
part  of  marked  character,  with  a  direction  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  to  be  played  on  the  '  loud  organ, 
two  diapasons,  left  hand  ;  and  to  indicate  by 
figures  a  right-hand  part,  to  be  played  on  the 
'•oft  organ,'  of  course  in  close  harmony.  By 
playing  such  a  bass  on  the  pedals  (sixteen  feet) 
with  the  great  manual  coupled  thereto,  not  only 
is  the  bass  part  enriched  by  being  played  in 
octaves,  but  the  two  hands  are  left  free  for  the 


interpretation  of  the  figures  in  fuller  an  1  more/ 
extended  harmony.  The  following  example  of 
this  form  of  accompaniment  occurs  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  bass  boIo  to  the  words  '  Thou 
art  about  my  j>ath  and  about  my  bed, '  by  Dr.  Croft 
(1677  to  1727). 
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Sometimes  the  symphony  to  a  solo,  if  of  an 
arioso  character,  can  be  very  agreeably  given 
out  on  a  combination  of  stops,  sounding  the 
unison,  octave,  and  sub-octave,  of  the  notes 
played,  as  the  stopped  diapason,  flute,  and  bourdon 
on  the  great  organ ;  the  pedal  bass,  as  before 
consisting  of  a  light  -  toned  sixteen -feet  stop 
with  the  manual  coupled.  Dr.  Greene's  (died 
1755)  alto  solo  to  the  words  'Among  the  gods 
there  is  none  like  Thee,  O  Lord,'  is  in  a  style 
that  affords  a  favourable  opportunity  for  thhj  kind 
of  organ  treatment. 
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Pedal  16/f.,  with  Great  Organ  coupled. 
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The  foregoing  examples  illustrate  the  manner 
in  which  English  anthem  solos  and  their  sym-  i 
phonies,  presenting  as  they  do  such  varied 
outline,  may  be  accompanied  and  filled  up.  But 
in  the  choral  parte  of  anthems  equally  appropriate 
instrumental  effects  can  also  frequently  be  in- 
troduced, by  reason  of  the  improvements  that  have 
been  made  in  English  organB  within  the  last 
thirty  years.  The  introduction  of  the  tuba  on 
a  fourth  manual  has  been  an  accession  of  great 
importance  in  this  respect.  Take  for  illustration 
the  chorus  by  Kent  (l 700-1 776),  'Thou,  O 
Lord,  art  our  Father,  our  Redeemer,'  the 
climax  of  which  is,  in  the  original,  rather 
awkwardly  broken  up  into  Bhort  fragmentary 
portions  by  rests,  but  which  can  now  be 
appropriately  and  advantageously  united  by  a 
few  intermediate  jubilant  notes  in  some  such 
as  the  following  : — 


Again,  in  Dr.  Greene's  anthem,  'God  is  our 
hope  and  strength,'  occurs  a  short  chorus,  4  O 
behold  the  works  of  the  Lord,'  which,  after  a 
short  trio,  is  repeated,  in  precisely  the  tame 
form  as  that  in  which  it  previously  apj>ears. 
According  to  the  modern  rules  of  musical  con- 
struction and  development  it  would  be  considered 
desirable  to  add  some  fresh  feature  on  the  repe- 
tition, to  enhance  the  effect.  This  can  now  be 
supplied  in  this  way,  or  in  some  other  analogous 
to  it. 


Great  Oman,  teitk  Double  Diapason. 
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The  organ  part  to  I>r.  Arnold's  collection  of 
Cathedral  Music,  published  in  17(10,  consists 
chiefly  of  treble  and  bass,  with  figures;  so 
does  that  to  the  Cathedral  Music  of  Dr.  Dupuis, 
printed  a  few  years  later.  Vincent  Novello's 
organ  part  to  Dr.  Boyce's  Cathedral  Music, 
issued  about  five-and-twenty  years  a<ro,  on  the 
contrary,  was  arranged  almost  as  exclusively  in 
'short  score.'  Thus  after  a  period  of  three 
centuries,  and  after  experiment  and  much  ex- 
perience, organ  accompaniments,  in  the  case  of 
full  choral  pieces,  came  to  be  written  down  on 
precisely  the  same  principle  on  which  they  were 
prepared  at  the  commencement  of  that  period! 

Illustrations  showing  the  way  of  interpreting 
figured  basses  could  be  continued  to  almost  any 
extent,  but  those  already  given  will  probably  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  what  may  be  done  in  the 
way  of  accompaniment,  when  the  organ  will 
permit,  and  when  the  effects  of  the  modern 
orchestra  are  allowed  to  exercise  some  influence. 

Chants  frequently  offer  much  opportunity  for 
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variety  and  relief  in  the  way  of  accompaniment. 
The  go-called  Gregorian  chants  being  originally 
written  without  harmony— at  any  rate  in  the 
iuo-iern  acceptation  of  the  term — the  aecompanyist 
is  left  at  liberty  to  supply  such  as  his  taste  and 
musical  resources  suggest.  The  English  chants, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  written  with  vocal  har- 
mony from  the  first ;  and  to  them  much  agreeable 
change  can  be  imparted  either  by  altering  the 
position  of  the  harmonies,  ur  by  forming  fresh 
melodic  figures  on  the  original  harmonic  pro- 
gressions. When  sung  in  unison,  as  is  now 
not  unfrequently  the  case,  wholly  fresh  harmonies 
can  be  supplied  to  the  English  chants,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Gregorian.  Treated  in  this  manner 
they  are  as  susceptible  of  great  variety  and 
agreeable  contrast  as  are  the  older  chants. 

In  accompanying  English  {malm  tunes  it  is 
usual  to  make  use  of  somewhat  fuller  harmony 
than  that  which  is  represented  by  the  four 
written  voice  parts.  The  rules  of  musical  aim- 
jaution,  as  well  as  one's  own  musical  instinct, 
frequently  require  that  certain  notes,  when 
combined  with  others  in  a  particular  manner, 
fchould  be  followed  by  others  in  certain  fixed 
progressions;  and  these  progressions,  so  natural 
and  good  in  themselves,  occasionally  lead  to  a 
suo.-ee.ling  chord  or  chords  being  presented  in 
'  incomplete  harmony '  in  the  four  vocal  parts. 
In  such  cases  it  ia  the  custom  for  the  ac- 
companyist  to  supply  the  omitted  elements  of  the 
harmony ;  a  process  known  by  the  term  '  filling 
jn.'  Mendelssohn's  Organ  Sonatas,  Nos.  5  and 
6,  each  of  which  opens  with  a  chorale,  afforvl 
good  examples  of  how  the  usual  parts  may  be 
supplemented  with  advantage.  The  incomplete 
harmonies  are  to  be  met  with  most  frequently  in 
the  last  one  or  two  chords  of  the  clauses  of  a  tune  ; 
the  omitted  note  being  generally  the  interval  of 
a  fifth  above  the  bass  note  of  the  last  chord  ; 
which  harmony  note,  as  essential  to  its  correct 
introduction,  sometimes  requires  the  octave  to  the 
preceding  bass  note  to  be  introduced,  as  at  the 
end  of  the  third  clause  of  the  example  below ;  or 
to  be  retained  if  already  present,  as  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  clause  An  accompaniment  which  is 
to  direct  and  sustain  the  voices  of  a  congrega- 
tion ahould  be  marked  and  decided  in  character, 
without  being  disjointed  or  broken.  This  com- 
bination of  distinctness  with  continuity  is  greatly 
influenced  by  the  manner  in  which  the  repetition 
notes  are  treated.  Repetition  notes  appear  with 
greater  or  less  frequency  in  one  or  other  of  the 
vocal  parts  of  nearly  all  psalm  tunes,  as  exhibited 
in  the  example  below.  Those  that  occur  in  the 
melody  should  not  be  combined,  but  on  the 
contrary  should  generally  sfteaking  be  repeated 
*ith  great  distinctness.  As  such  notes  present  no 
melodic  movement,  but  only  rhythmic  progress, 
L ■' 'aginations  havt  08  tlt.it  ^ff"***,  ■  Unpins 
to  «atf  to  hear  the  step  from  a  note  to  its 
iteration  announced  before  they  proceed  ;  so 
that  if  the  repetition  note  be  not  clearly  defined, 
hesitation  among  the  voices  is  apt  to  arise,  and 
the  »trict  time  is  lost.  The  following  example 
a Ul  sound  verv  tame  and  undecided  if  all  the 
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repetition  notes  at  the  commencement  of  the  first 
and  second  clauses  be  held  on. 

A  very  little  will  suffice  to  steady  and  con- 
nect the  organ  tone  ;  a  single  note  frequently 
being  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  that  even 
in  an  inner  part,  as  indicated  by  the  bin- Is  in  the 
following  example.  A  repetition  note  in  the 
bass  part  may  freely  be  iterated  on  the  pedal, 
particularly  if  there  should  be  a  tendency  among 
the  voices  to  drag  or  proceed  with  indecision. 

0M  Hundredth  tune. 


I  1  I 

The  important  subject  of  additional  accompani- 
ments to  works  already  jxwsessiug  orchestral 
parts,  with  the  view  of  supplying  the  want  of  an 
organ,  or  obtaining  the  increased  effects  of  the 
modern  orchestra,  is  treated  under  the  head  of 
Additional  Accompaniments.  [E.  J.  II.] 

ACCORDION  (Ger.  llandharmonika,  also 
ZithKannonika).  A  portable  instrument  of  the 
free-reed  species,  invented  at  Vienna  by  Damian, 
in  the  year  [839.  It  consists  of  a  small  pair  of 
hand-bellows,  to  one  side  of  which  is  affixed  a 
key-board,  containing,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  instrument,  from  five  to  fifty  keys.  These 
keys  open  valves  admitting  the  wind  to  metal 
reeds,  the  latter  being  so  arranged  that  each 
key  sounds  two  notes,  the  one  in  expanding,  the 
other  in  compressing  the  bellows.  The  right 
hand  is  place  over  the  key-board,  while  the  left 
works  the  bellows,  on  the  lower  side  of  which 
are  usually  to  be  found  two  keys  which  admit 
wind  to  other  reeds  furnishing  a  simple  harmony 
— mostly  the  chords  of  the  tonic  and  dominant. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  cajxabilitics  of  the  in- 
strument are  extremely  limited,  as  it  era  only 
be  played  in  one  key,  and  even  iu  that  one 
imperfectly ;  it  is,  in  fact,  but  little  more  than 
a  toy.  It  was  originally  an  extension  of  the 
'  mouth-harmonica '  —  a  toy  constructed  on  a 
similar  principle,  in  which  the  reeds  were  set 
in  vibration  by  blowing  through  holes  with  the 
mouth,  instead  of  by  a  key-Wrd.  This  latter  in- 
strument is  also  known  as  the  vKolina.    [E.  P.] 
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ACUTENESS. 


ACIS  AND  GALATEA.  A  '  masque,' 
or  'serenata,'  or  'pastoral  opera,'  composed  by 
Handel  at  Cannons,  probably  in  1720  (date  is 
wanting  on  autograph)  ,  and  performed  there 
probably  in  1721.  Words  by  Gay,  with  additions 
by  Pope,  Hughes,  and  Dryden.  Re-acored  by 
Mozart  for  Van  Swieten,  Nov.  1788.  Put  on 
the  Btage  at  Drury  Lane  by  Macready,  Feb.  5, 
1842. — 'Aci,  Galatea,  e  Polifeino,'  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent work,  was  composed  in  Italy  in  1708-9. 

ACT.  A  section  of  a  drama  having  a  complete- 
ness and  often  a  climax  of  its  own.  Though  the 
word  Act  has  no  representative  in  Greek,  the 
division  indicated  by  it  was  not  unknown  to  the 
ancient  theatre,  where  the  intervention  of  the 
chorus  stopped  the  action  as  completely  as  the 
fall  of  the  curtain  in  the  modern.  The  '  Plutus ' 
of  Aristophanes,  the  earliest  Greek  play  from 
which  the  chorus  was  extruded,  has  come  down 
to  us  without  breaks  or  divisions  of  any  kind ; 
practically,  therefore,  it  is  1  in  one  act.'  Whether 
the  earlier  essays  of  Roman  dramatists  were 
divided  into  acts  by  themselves  is  uncertain. 
The  canon  of  Horace,  that  a  drama  should  con- 
sist of  neither  more  or  less  than  five  actB  ('  Epist. 
ad  Pisones,'  189),  was  doubtless  drawn  from  pre- 
vious experience  and  practice. 

The  number  of  acts  into  which  the  modern 
drama  is  divided,  though  of  course  largely  de- 
pendent on  the  subject,  is  governed  by  many 
considerations  unknown  to  the  ancient,  in  which 
4  the  unities '  of  place  as  well  as  of  time  and 
action  was  strictly  observed.  With  us  the  locality 
generally  changes  with  each  act,  frequently  with 
each  scene.  For  this  change  the  convenience  of 
the  mechanist  and  even  of  the  scene-shifter  has 
to  be  consulted.  In  the  musical  drama  other 
considerations  beside  these  add  to  the  difficulties 
of  laying  out  the  action;  such  as  variety  and 
contrast  of  musical  effect,  and  the  physical  capa- 
bilities of  the  performers,  whose  vocal  exertions 
must  not  be  continued  too  long  without  interrup- 
tion. It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  operas, 
even  of  the  same  class,  present  examples  of  every 
kind  of  division.  French  '  grand  opera'  consists 
still  generally,  as  in  the  days  when  Quinault  and 
Lully  worked  together,  of  five  acts ;  French 
'opera  comique '  of  three,  and  olten  one  only. 
The  Italians  and  Germans  have  adopted  every 
number  of  acta,  perhaps  most  often  three.  In 
performance  the  division  into  acta  made  by  the 
author  or  composer  is  frequently  changed. 
Mozart's  4  Nozze  di  Figaro,'  originally  in  four 
acts,  is  now  generally  played  in  two ;  and  Mey- 
erbeer's 1  Huguenots,'  originally  in  five,  in  four. 

The  curtain  let  down  between  the  acts  of  a 
drama  is  called  in  the  theatre  '  the  act  drop.' 

Handel  (Schoelcher,  288,  etc.)  applies  the  word 
to  oratorios,  and  it  is  used  by  J.  S.  Bach  in  a 
manner  probably  unique.  He  heads  his  cantata 
4  Gottes  Zeit  ist  das  allerbeste  Zeit'  with  the 
words  'Actus  Tragicus.'  It  is  what  would  be  called 
among  ourselves  a  funeral  anthem.  [J.  H.] 

ACTION  (Fr.  Le  Meranique  ;  Ital.  Mrcanica  ; 
Gcr.  Alcchanuiniu,  Mechanik),  the  mechanical 


contrivance  by  means  of  which  the  impulse  of 
the  player's  finger  is  transmitted  to  the  strings 
of  a  pianoforte,  to  the  metal  tongue  (free  reed) 
of  a  harmonium,  or  by  the  finger  or  foot  to  the 
column  of  air  in  an  organ-pipe.  In  the  harp  the 
action,  governed  by  the  player's  foot  upon  the 
pedals,  effects  a  change  of  key  of  a  semitone  or 
whole  tone  at  will.  In  the  pianoforte  the  action 
assumes  special  importance  from  the  capability 
this  instrument  has  to  express  gradations  of  tone ; 
and  as  the  player's  performance  can  never  be 
quite  consciously  controlled — more  or  leas  of  it 
being  automatic  —  we  are,  through  the  faithful 
correspondence  of  the  action  with  the  touch, 
placed  in  direct  relation  with  the  very  individ- 
uality of  the  player.  It  is  this  blending  of  con- 
scious and  unconscious  expression  of  which  the 
pianoforte  action  is  the  medium  that  produces 
upon  us  the  artistic  impression.  There  have 
been  important  variations  in  the  construction  of 
pianoforte  actions  that  have  had  even  geogra- 
phical definition,  as  the  English,  the  German 
action,  or  have  been  named  from  structural  dif- 
ference, as  the  grasshopper,  the  check,  the  repe- 
tition action.  In  the  organ  and  harmonium,  as 
in  the  old  harpsichord  and  spinet,  the  action 
bears  a  less  important  part,  since  the  degree  of 
loudness  or  softness  of  tone  in  those  instruments 
is  not  affected  by  the  touch.  For  history  and 
description  of  the  different  actions  see  Clavi- 
chord, Harmonium,  Harp,  Harpsichord,  Or- 
gan, and  Pianoforte.  [A.  J.  H.] 

A  CUT  EN  ESS.  A  musical  sound  is  said  to  be, 
more  acute  as  the  vibrations  which  produce  it  are 
more  rapid.  It  is  said  to  be  more  grave  aa  the 
vibrations  are  slower.    Thus  of  the  two  notes 


the  former  of  which  is  produced  by  5 1 2  vibrations 
per  second,  and  the  latter  by  250,  the  former  is 
called  the  more  acute,  the  latter  the  more  grave. 
The  application  of  these  terms  is  not  easy  to 
account  for.  '  Acute '  means  sharp  in  the  sense 
of  a  pointed  or  cutting  instrument,  and  'grave' 
means  heavy  ;  but  there  is  no  direct  connection 
between  the  impression  produced  by  rapid  vibra- 
tions on  the  ear  and  a  sharp  edge,  nor  between 
the  effect  of  alow  vibrations  and  the  force  of 
gravitation;  neither  are  these  terms  consistent, 
for  one  is  not  the  antithesis  to  the  other.  To  be 
correct,  either  the  slow  vibration-sound  should  be 
called  'blunt,'  or  the  quick  one  'light.'  Tho 
terms  however  are  as  old  as  tho  Greeks,  for  we 
find  them  applied  in  the  same  way  by  Aristides 
Quintilianus,  who  uses  6(vt  to  denote  the  quick 
vibrating  sounds,  and  (iapvt  to  denote  the  slow 
ones,  and  they  have  been  transmitted  through  the 
Latin  acer  and  gravit  down  to  our  day.  Other 
figurative  terms  are  similarly  applied.  *  Sharp,' 
for  example,  is  clearly  synonymous  with  '  acute,' 
both  in  derivation  and  application ;  but  'flat' 
has  no  analogy  with  grave  or  heavy.  It  is  a 
more  correct  antithesis  to  acute  or  sharp,  for 
,  oue  can  fancy  a  blunt  edge  to  be  in  some  degree 
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nd  a  blunt  needle  would,  under  the 
undoubtedly  show  a  flat  surface  at 
it*  end.  " 

There  are  however  two  other  words  still  more 
used.  These  are  'high*  and  'low' ;  the 
>ting  greater,  the  latter  less,  rapidity 
of  vibration.  The  application  of  these  is  the 
most  puzzling  of  all,  as  there  is  no  imaginable 
connection  between  any  number  of  vibrations  per 
second,  and  any  degree  of  elevation  above  the 
earth's  surface.  It  is  very  customary  to  use 
the  figure  of  elevation  to  express  an  idea  of 
magnitude  or  superiority,  as  high  prices,  high 
pressure,  elevation  of  character,  and  so  on ; 
and  if  the  vibration-numbers  corresponding  to 
any  note  had  been  a  matter  of  general  know- 
ledge in  early  ages,  we  might  have  assumed  that 
the  terms  had  been  chosen  on  this  principle. 
But  the  vibration-numbers  are  quite  a  modern 
discovery,  not  even  yet  generally  believed  in  by 
practical  men :  and  unfortunately  such  relations  of 
sound  as  do  address  themselves  to  the  eye  point 
entirely  the  other  way ;  for,  as  already  stated,  the 
grave  sounds  convey  most  strongly  the  idea  of 
magnitude,  and  therefore  by  analogy  these  ought 
to  have  been  called  high  rather  than  low. 

The  ancients  appear  to  have  imagined  that  the 
acute  sounds  of  the  voice  were  produced  from 
the  higher  parts  of  the  throat,  and  the  grave  ones 
from  lower  parts.1  And  this  has  been  supposed 
by  some  writers  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
terms  ;  but  the  idea  is  incorrect  and  far-fetched, 
and  can  hardly  be  considered  a  justification. 

As  soon  as  anything  approaching  the  form  of 
musical  notation  by  the  position  of  marks  or 
points  came  into  use,  the  terms  high  and  low  were 
nat'irally  seized  upon  to  guide  such  positions. 


come  into  being, 
and  thus  the  connection  between  high  notes  and 
quick  vibrations  has  become  so  firmly  implanted 
in  our  minds,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  bring  ourselves  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
truth  that  the  connexion  is  only  imaginary, 
and  has  no  foundation  in  the  natural  fitness  of 
things.  [W.  P.] 

ADAGTETTO  (Ital.,  diminutive  of  Adagio), 
(i)  a  short  adagio  (e.g.  Raff's  Suite  in  C).  (2) 
As  a  time  indication,  somewhat  less  slow  than 
adagio. 

ADAGIO  (ItaL  ad  agio,  'at  ease,'  'leisurely'). 
(1)  A  time  indication.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
great  differences  of  opinion  prevail  among  mu- 
sicians as  to  the  comparative  speed  of  the  terms 
used  to  denote  slow  time.  According  to  the  older 
authorities  adagio  was  the  slowest  of  all  time, 
then  came  grave,  and  then  largo.  This  is  the 
order  given  by  dementi.  In  some  more  modern 
works  however,  largo  is  the  slowest,  grave  being 
amnd  and  adagio  third;  while  others  again 
give  the  order  thus— grave,  adagio,  largo.  It 
i*  therefore  impossible  to  give  any  absolute  rule 
<<n  the  subject;  it  will  be  tufficient  to  define 
adagio  in  general  terms  as  'very  slow.'  The  exact 
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pace  at  which  any  particular  p;ece  of  music  thus 
designated  is  to  be  taken  will  either  be  indicated 
by  the  metronome,  or,  if  this  has  not  been  done, 
can  be  for  the  most  part  determined  with 
sufficient  accuracy  from  the  character  of  the 
music  itself.  (2)  The  word  is  used  as  the  name 
of  a  piece  of  music,  either  an  independent  piece 
(as  in  the  case  of  Mozart's  Adagio  in  B  minor  for 
piano,  or  Schubert's  posthumous  Adagio  in  E), 
or  as  one  of  the  movements  of  a  symphony, 
quartett,  sonata,  etc  When  thus  employed,  the 
word  not  only  shows  that  the  music  is  in  very 
slow  time,  but  also  indicates  its  general  character. 
This  is  mostly  of  a  soft,  tender,  elegiac  tone,  as 
distinguished  from  the  largo,  in  which  (as  the 
name  implies)  there  is  more  breadth  and  dignity. 
The  adagio  also  is  generally  of  a  more  florid 
character,  and  contains  more  embellishments 
and  figurated  passages  than  the  largo.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  will  be  clearly  seen 
by  comparing  the  adagios  in  Beethoven's  sonatas, 
op.  2,  No*.  I,  3,  and  op.  13,  with  his  largos  in  the 
sonatas  op.  2,  No.  2  and  op.  7.  (3)  It  was 
formerly  ueed  as  a  general  term  for  a  slow  move- 
ment— '  No  modern  has  been  heard  to  play  an 
Adagio  with  greater  taste  aud  feeling  than  Abel.' 
Thus  in  the  autograph  of  Haydn's  Symphony  in 
D  (Salomon,  No.  6 ),  at  the  end  of  the  first  move- 
ment, we  find  '  Segue  Adagio/  though  the  next 
movement  is  an  Andante.  [E.  P.] 

ADAM,  Adolphb  Charles,  born  in  Paris 
July  24,  1803,  was  the  son  of  Louis  Adam,  a 
well-known  musician  and  pianoforte  -  player 
at  the  Conservatoire.  Although  thus  intimately 
connected  with  the  art  of  music  he  strenuously 
resisted  the  early  and  strong  desire  of  his  son 
to  follow  the  same  calling.  Adolphe  was  sent  to 
an  ordinary  day-school  and  was  refused  all  musical 
instruction,  which  he  himself  tried  to  supply  by 
private  studies,  carried  on  in  secret  and  without 
guidance  or  encouragement.  This  struggle  be- 
tween father  and  son  lasted  for  a  long  time.  At 
last  the  quiet  persistence  of  the  young  man  over- 
came the  prejudices  of  paternal  obstinacy.  In 
his  sixteenth  year  he  was  allowed  to  enter  the 
Conservatoire,  but  only  as  an  amateur,  and  on 
condition  of  his  promising  solemnly  never  to 
write  for  the  stage,  an  engagement  naturally 
disregarded  by  him  at  a  later  period.  His  first 
master  was  Benoist,  and  his  instrument  the 
organ,  a  choice  truly  surprising  in  the  future 
composer  of  'La  jolie  fille  de  Gand'  and  '  Le 
Postilion  de  Longjumeau.'  His  relations  however 
to  the  'queen  of  instruments'  were  by  no  means 
of  an  elevated  or  even  lasting  kind.  Unabashed 
by  the  great  traditions  of  Frescobaldi,  Bach,  or 
Handel,  he  began  to  thrum  little  tunes  of  his 
own  on  the  organ,  which  however  he  soon 
abandoned  for  its  miniature  counterpart  the  har- 
monium. Adam'B  first  success  indeed  was  due  to 
his  clever  improvisations  on  that  instrument  in 
fiudiionable  drawing-rooms.  It  was  perhaps  owing 
to  his  want  of  early  training  that  even  at  a  more 
advanced  period  he  was  unable  to  read  music  at 
sight.  The  way  in  which  he  at  last  acquired  the 
sense  of  intuitive  hearing,  so  indispensable  for 
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the  musical  composer,  is  pleasantly  described  by 
A<lam  himself  in  the  autobiographical  sketch  of 
his  life.  *  Soon  after  my  admission  to  the  Con- 
servatoire,' he  says,  '  I  was  asked  by  a  school- 
fellow older  than  myself1  to  give  a  lesson  at  his 
solfeggio  class,  he  being  otherwise  engaged.  I 
went  to  take  his  place  with  sublime  self-assertion, 
and  although  totally  unable  to  read  a  tiallad  I 
uomehow  managed  to  acquit  myself  creditably,  so 
creditably  indeed  that  another  solfeggio  class  was 
assigned  to  me.  Thus  I  learnt  reading  music 
by  teaching  others  how  to  do  it.'  We  are  also 
told  of  his  studying  counterpoint  under  Eler 
and  Roicha,  which  however,  to  judge  by  the 
results,  cannot  have  amounted  to  much.  The 
only  master  to  whom  Adam  owed  not  only 
an  advance  of  his  musical  knowledge  but  to 
some  extent  the  insight  into  his  own  talent,  was 
that  most  sweet  and  most  brilliant  star  of  modern 
French  opera,  Boieldieu.  He  had  been  appointed 
professor  of  composition  at  the  Conservatoire  in 
1821,  and  Adam  was  amongst  his  first  and  most 
favourite  pupils.  The  intimacy  which  soon  sprang 
up  between  the  teacher  and  the  taught  has  been 
pleasantly  described  by  Adam  in  his  posthumous 
little  volume  '  Derniers  souvenirs  d'un  musicien.' 
It  was  owing  to  this  friendship  that  Adam  was 
able  to  connect  his  name  with  a  work  vastly 
superior  to  his  own  powers,  Boieldieu's  'Dame 
Blanche,'  of  which  he  composed  or  rather  com- 
bined the  overture.  By  Boieldieu's  advice  and 
example  also  our  composer's  talent  was  led  to 
its  most  congenial  sphere  of  action,  the  comic 
opera.  A  (bun's  first  connections  with  the  stage 
were  of  the  humblest  kind.  In  order  to  acquire 
theatrical  experience  he  is  said  to  have  accepted 
the  ap{>oiutment  of  supernumerary  triangle  at 
the  Gymnase,  from  which  post  he  soon  advanced 
to  that  of  accompanyist  at  the  same  theatre. 
His  first  independent  attempt  at  dramatic  com- 
position was  the  one-act  operetta  of  'Pierre  et 
Catherine,'  brought  out  at  the  Opera  Comique  in 
1 829.  It  was  followed  the  next  year  by  the 
three-act  opera  'Danilowa.'  Both  were  favour- 
ably received,  and,  encouraged  by  his  success, 
Adam  U-gan  to  compose  a  number  of  operatic 
works  with  a  rapidity  and  ease  of  productiveness 
frequently  fatal  to  his  higher  aspirations.  We 
subjoin  a  list  of  the  more  important  of  these 
works,  with  the  dates  of  their  first  performances  : 
'Le  Chalet,'  1834  ;  'Le  Postilion  de  Longjumcau,' 
1835  (Adam's  best  and  most  successful  work); 
'Le  Bnuweur  de  Preston,'  1838;  '  Le  Roi  d' 
Yvetot,'  1842;  « Cagliostro,'  1844;  'Richard  en 
Palestine,'  same  year ;  also  the  ballets  of  '  Faust,' 
1832  (written  for  London);  'La  jolie  fille  de 
Gand,'  1839;  and  'Giselle,'  1841.  Our  remarks 
on  the  remaining  facts  of  Adam's  biography  can 
be  condensed  into  few  words.  In  1 S47  he  started, 
at  his  own  expense  and  responsibility,  a  new 
operatic  theatre  called  Theatre  National,  and 
destined  to  bring  the  works  of  young  aspiring 
com  posers  before  the  public.  These  laudable 
efforts  were  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  in  the  February  of  the  ensuing  year. 
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The  theatre  had  to  close,  Adam  having  sunk  in 
the  enterprise  all  hi*  earnings,  and  having  more- 
over incurred  a  considerable  debt,  to  discharge 
which  he  henceforth,  like  .Sir  Walter  Scott,  con- 
sidered the  chief  task  of  his  life.  This  task  he 
accomplished  in  the  course  of  five  years,  during 
which  time,  besides  producing  several  operas,  he 
occupied  himself  in  writing  criticisms  and  fruit- 
Mows  for  the  newspapers.  His  contributions  t<> 
the  'Constitutionel,'  « Assemblee  Nationale,'  and 
'Gazette  Musicale,'  were  much  appreciated  by 
the  public.  Although  a  critic  he  succeeded  in 
making  no  enemies.  Some  of  his  sketches,  since 
collected,  are  amusing  and  well  though  not  bril- 
liantly written.  In  1844  he  was  elected  Member 
of  the  Institute  ;  in  1849  Professor  of  Composition 
at  the  Conservatoire.  He  died  suddenly  in  1 856. 
His  reputation  during  his  lifetime  was  not  limited 
to  his  own  country.  He  wrote  operas  and  ballads 
for  London,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg,  which 
capitals  he  also  visited  personally.  His  deserv- 
edly most  p -pillar  opera,  as  we  said  before,  is  the 
'  Postilion  de  Longjumeau,'  still  frequently 
performed  in  France  and  Germany.  In  the 
latter  country  it  owes  its  lasting  success  chiefly 
to  the  astonishing  vocal  feats  of  Herr  Wachtel, 
whose  own  life  Beeuis  strangely  foreshadowed  by 
the  skilful  and  amusing  libretto. 

Adam  attempted  three  kinds  of  dramatic 
composition,  viz.  the  grand  opera,  in  which  he 
utterly  failed,  the  ballet,  in  which  he  produced 
some  of  the  most  charming  melodies  chorea- 
graphic  music  has  to  show,  and  the  comic  opera, 
the  one  and  only  real  domain  of  his  talent.  As 
the  most  successful  of  his  works  in  these  re- 
spective branches  of  art  we  mention  '  Richard 
en  Palestine,'  'Giselle,'  and  the  'Postilion  de 
Longjumeau.'  Adam's  position  in  the  history  of 
music,  and  more  especially  of  comic  opera,  may 
be  briefly  described  as  that  of  the  successor 
and  imitator  of  Boieldieu.  His  early  style  is 
essentially  founded  on  the  works  of  that  master. 
With  him  he  shares,  although  in  a  lesser  degree, 
the  flowing  melodiousness  and  rhythmical  piquancy 
of  his  style,  the  precision  of  declamatory  phrasing, 
and  the  charming  effects  of  a  graceful  though 
sketchy  instrumentation.  When  inspired  by  the 
sweet  simplicity  of  the  French  popular  Bong, 
Adam  has  occasionally  effects  of  tenderest  pathos  ; 
in  other  places,  as  for  instance  in  the  duet 
between  the  terrified  accomplices  in  the  last  act 
of  the  'Postilion,'  his  rollicking  humour  shows 
to  great  advantage.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  his  works  mark  the  decline  of 
French  national  art.  His  melodies  are  frequently 
trivial  to  absolute  vulgarity  ;  the  structure  of  his 
concerted  pieces  is  of  the  flimsiest  kind ;  dance- 
rhythms  provail  to  an  immoderate  extent :  all 
this  no  less  than  the  choice  of  hcuardc  subjects 
seems  to  indicate  the  gradual  decline  from  the 
serene  heights  of  Boieldieu's  humour  to  the  miry 
slough  which  has  swainped  that  sweetest  growth 
of  French  national  art,  the  comic  opera,  and 
the  murky  surface  of  which  reflects  the  features 
of  Beethoven's  countryman,  Jacques  Offenbach. 
It  is  a  fact  of  ominous  significance  that  Adam 
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regarded  with  interest,  and  gave  his  journalistic 
aid  to,  the  theatrical  creation  of  that  enterprising 
composer— the  ' Bouflee  Parisiens.'  [F.  H.] 

ADAM,  Locis,  horn  at  Miettershelz  in 
Alsace,  175S,  die<l  in  Paris  184S;  a  pianist 
of  the  first  rank ;  appeared,  in  Paris  when  only 
seventeen  as  the  composer  of  two  symphonies- 
concertantes  for  the  harp,  piano,  and  violin,  the 
first  of  their  kind,  which  were  performed  at  the 
Concerts  Spirituels.  Having  acquired  a  reputation 
for  teaching,  in  1797  he  was  appointed  professor 
at  the  Conservatoire,  a  post  he  retained  forty- 
five  years,  training  many  eminent  pupils,  of 
whom  the  most  celebrated  are  Kalkbrenner, 
Herold,  father  and  son,  Chaulieu,  Henri  le  Moine, 
and  Mine.  Renaud  d'Allen,  and  last,  though 
not  least,  his  own  more  famous  son,  Adolphe 
Charles. 

Adam  was  a  remarkable  example  of  what  may 
be  done  by  Belf  culture,  as  he  had  scarcely  any 
professional  training,  and  not  only  taught  him- 
self the  harp  and  violin,  and  the  art  of  com- 
position, but  formed  his  excellent  style  as  a 
pianist  by  careful  study  of  the  works  of  the 
Bachs,  Handel,  Scarlatti,  Schobert,  and  later 
of  Clementi  and  Mozart.  His  '  Methode  do 
doigte'  (Paris,  1798)  and  'Methode  Nouvelle 
pour  le  Piano'  (1802),  have  passed  through  many 
editions.  [M.  C.  C] 

ADAMBERGER,  Valentin.  Singer,  born 
at  Munich  July  6,  1743.  Remarkable  for  his 
splendid  tenor  voice  and  admirable  method.  He 
was  taught  singing  by  Valesi,  and  at  his  instance 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  met  with  great  success 
under  the  Italianised  name  of  Adamonti.  He 
was  recalled  to  Vienna  by  tho  Emperor  Joseph, 
and  made  his  first  appearance  in  German  opera 
at  the  Hof  und-National -Theater  there  on  Aug. 
21, 1780.  In  the  interim  however  he  had  visited 
London,  where  he  sang  in  Sacchini'a  'Creeo'  at 
the  King's  Theatre  in  1 777.  In  1 789  he  entered 
the  Imperial  Chapel.  Later  in  life  he  became 
renowned  as  a  teacher  of  singing.  It  was  for 
him  that  Mozart  composed  the  part  of  Belmonte 
in  the  'Seraglio,'  as  well  as  the  fine  airs  'Per 
pieta,'  'Aura  che  intorno,'  and  '  A  te,  fra  tante 
aftanni'  (Davidde  Penitente).  Ho  also  appeared 
in  the  '  Schauspiel-Director '  of  the  same  master. 
In  1782  he  married  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of 
Jacquet  the  actor,  herself  a  noted  actress.  She 
died  1804.  His  daughter  Antoine,  also  a  p'ayer, 
a  woman  of  much  talent  and  amiability,  was 
betrothed  to  Korner  the  poet,  but  their  union 
was  prevente  1  by  his  death  in  action,  Aug.  26, 
is  13,  after  which,  1817,  she  married  Jos.  Arneth, 
trustee  to  the  imperial  cabinet  of  antiquities. 
Fetis  and  others  give  Adamberger's  name  Joseph, 
and  his  death  as  on  June  7, 1803 — both  incorrect. 
He  died  in  Vienna,  Aug.  24, 1804,  aged  sixty-four. 
Mozart's  letters  contain  frequent  references  to 
him,  and  always  of  an  affectionate  and  intimate 
character.  Through  all  the  difficulties  and  vi- 
cissitudes of  theatrical  life,  nothing  occurred  to 
interrupt  their  intercourse,  though  evidence  is 
not  wanting  that  Adamberger's  temper  was  none 


of  the  best.  Mozart  took  his  advice  on  musical 
matters,  and  on  one  occasion  names  him  as  a  man 
'  of  whom  Germany  may  well  be  proud.'  |G«  F.  P. ] 

ADAMI  DA  BOLSENA,  Andrea.  Born 
at  Bolsena,  1663.  On  the  recommendation 
of  Cardinal  Ottoboni  (Corelli's  patron)  he  was 
appointed  master  of  the  Pope's  chapel,  and 
acting  professor  of  music.  While  in  this  post 
Adami  wrote  '  Osservazioni  per  ben  rejolare  il 
Coro  dei  Cantori  della  Capella  Ponteficia,'  etc., 
(Rome,  1 71 1),  which  is  in  reality  a  history  of 
the  Papal  chapel,  with  twelve  portraits  and 
memoirs  of  the  principal  singers.  He  die  I, 
July  22,  1742,  much  esteemed  both  as  a  man 
and  a  musician.  [C.  F.  P.] 

ADAMS,  Thomas,  was  born  Sept.  5,  1785. 
He  commenced  tho  study  of  music,  under  Dr. 
Busby,  at  eleven  years  of  age.  In  1802  he  ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  organist  of  Carlisle 
Chapel,  Lambeth,  which  he  held  until  1814,  in 
which  year  (on  March  22)  ho  was  elected,  after 
a  competition  in  playing  with  twenty  eight  other 
candidates,  organist  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul's, 
Deptford.  On  the  erection  of  the  church  of  St. 
George,  Camberwell,  in  1824,  Adams  was  chosen 
as  its  organist,  and  on  the  opening  of  the  church 
(March  26, 1824),  an  anthem  for  five  voices,  'Ohow 
amiable  are  Thy  dwellings,'  composed  by  him  for 
the  occasion,  was  performed.  In  1833  he  was  ap- 
pointed organist  of  the  then  newly  re-built  church 
of  St.  Dunstan  in  the  West,  Fleet  Street,  which 
post  he  held,  conjointly  with  that  of  Camber- 
well,  until  his  death.  From  their  commencement 
Adams  for  many  years  superintended  the  annual 
evening  performances  on  the  Apollonicon,  a  large 
chamber-organ  of  peculiar  construction  (containing 
both  keys  and  barrels),  and  of  great  power,  built  by 
Flight  and  Robson,  and  first  exhibited  by  them 
at  their  manufactory  in  St.  Martin's  Lane  in 
1817.  For  a  period  of  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  Adams  occupied  a  very  prominent  posi- 
tion as  a  performer  on  the  organ.  Excelling  in 
both  the  strict  and  free  styles,  he  {XMwesscd  a 
remarkable  faculty  for  extemporising.  His  ser- 
vices were  in  constant  requisition  by  the  organ- 
builders  to  exhibit  the  qualities  of  their  newly 
built  organs,  prior  to  their  removal  from  the 
factories  to  their  places  of  destination.  On  such 
occasions  the  factories  were  crowded  by  pro- 
fessors and  amateurs,  anxious  of  witnessing  the 
performances,  and  Adams  played  from  ten  to 
twelve  pieces  of  the  most  varied  kind,  including 
two  or  three  extemporaneous  effusions,  not  only 
with  great  effect,  but  often  with  remarkable  ex- 
hibition of  contrapuntal  skill,  and  in  a  manner 
which  enraptured  his  hearers.  Even  in  so  small 
a  field  as  the  interludes  then  customary  between 
the  verses  of  a  psalm  tune,  he  would  exhibit  this 
talent  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Adams  was  a 
composer  for,  as  well  as  a  performer  on,  his  instru- 
ment. He  published  many  organ  pieces,  fugues, 
and  voluntaries,  besides  ninety  interludes,  and 
several  variations  on  popular  themes.  He  also 
published  numerous  variations  for  the  piano- 
forte, and  many  vocal  pieces,  consisting  of  short 
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anthems,  hymns,  and  sacred  songs.  Besides  his 
published  works,  Adams  composed  several  other 
pieces  of  various  descriptions,  which  yet  remain 
in  manuscript.  He  died  Sept.  15,  1858.  His 
youngest  son,  Edgar  Adams,  follows  the  pro- 
fession of  his  father,  and  holds  the  apixrintment 
of  organist  of  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence.  Jewry, 
near  Guildhall.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ADCOCK,  Jakfh,  a  native  of  Eton,  Bucks, 
was  born  in  1 778.  In  1 786  he  became  a  chorister 
in  St.  George  s  Chapel,  Windsor,  under  William 
Webb  (and  afterwards  under  Dr.  Aylward),  and 
in  Eton  College  Chapel  under  William  Sex- 
ton. In  1 797  he  was  appointed  lay  clerk  in  St. 
George's  Chapel,  and  in  1799  obtained  a  similar 
appointment  at  Eton.  He  soon  afterwards  re- 
signed those  places  and  went  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  choirs 
of  Trinity,  St.  John's,  and  King's  Colleges.  He 
afterwards  became  master  of  the  choristers  of 
King's  College.  He  died  April  30,  ifc6o.  Al- 
cock  published  several  glees  of  his  own  compo- 
sition, and  'The  Rudiments  of  Singing,'  with 
about  thirty  solfeggi  to  assist  persons  wishing 
to  sing  at  sight.  [W.  H.  H.J 

ADDISON,  .John,  the  son  of  an  ingenious 
village  mechanic,  at  an  early  age  displayed  a 
taste  for  music,  and  learned  to  play  upon  several 
instruments.  Having,  about  1 793,  married  Miss 
Willeins,  a  niece  of  Reinhold,  the  bass  singer,  a 
lady  possessed  of  a  fine  voice  and  considerable 
taste,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  pursuing  music  as 
a  profession.  Soon  after  her  marriage  Mrs.  Ad- 
dison made  a  successful  appearance  at  Vauxhall 
Gardens.  Addison  then  went  with  his  wife  to 
Liverpool,  where  he  entered  on  his  professional 
career  as  a  performer  on  the  double  bass,  an  in- 
strument to  which,  as  an  orchestral  player,  he 
afterwards  confined  himself.  From  Liverpool  they 
went  to  Dublin,  where  Addison  soon  became 
director  of  the  amateur  orchestra  of  the  private 
theatre,  and,  from  having  to  arrange  the  music, 
improved  himself  in  composition.  After  fulfilling 
other  engagements  in  Liverpool  and  Dublin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Addison  came  to  London,  where,  on 
Sept.  17,  1 796,  the  latter  appeared  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  as  Kosetta  in  'Love  in  a  Vil- 
lage,' and  afterwards  performed  other  characters. 
In  1 797  they  went  to  Bath,  where  Mrs.  Addison 
studied  under  Rauzzini.  After  a  three  years' 
engagement  in  Dublin,  they  proceeded  to  Man- 
cheater,  where  Addison  was  induced  to  abandon 
the  musical  profession  and  embark  in  the  cotton 
manufacture.  In  this,  however,  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  Boon  resumed  his  profession.  After 
a  brief  sojourn  in  the  provinces  he  returned  to 
London,  and  engaged  with  Michael  Kelly  as  ma- 
nager of  his  music  business.  He  was  also  en- 
gaged at  the  Italian  Opera  and  the  Ancient  and 
Vocal  Concerts  as  a  double  bass  player.  In  1805 
he  made  himself  known  as  a  composer,  by  the 
music  to  Sketfington's  '  Sleeping  Beauty.'  He 
afterwards  composed  several  pieces  for  the  Ly- 
ceum, and  composed  and  adapted  others  for  Covent 
Garden  Theatre.    On  March  3,  181 5,  a  short 


sacred  musical  drama  entitled  '  Elijah  raising 
the  Widow's  Son,'  adapted  by  Addison  to  music 
by  Winter,  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
in  the  series  of  Lenten  oratorios,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Sir  George  Smart.  Addison  next  em- 
ployed himself  as  a  teacher  of  singing,  and  in 
that  capacity  instructed  many  singers  who  main- 
tained very  creditable  positions  in  their  profession ; 
amongst  others,  James  Pyne,  Pearman,  Leoni 
Lee, and  Thomas  Millar.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  on  Jan.  30,  1844.  His  principal  dramatic 
compositions  are  '  The  Sleeping  Beauty,'  1 805  ; 
•The  Russian  Impostor.'  1809;  'My  Aunt.* 
1813;  'Two  Words,'  1816;  'Free  and  Easy.' 
1816  ;  'My  Uncle,'  181 7  ;  'Robinet  the  Bandit.' 
'  Rose  d' Amour,'  an  adaptation  of  Boieldieu'a 
opera  of  that  name,  181 8.  He  was  one  of  the  six 
composers  who  contributed  the  music  to  Charles 
Dibdin  the  younger's  opera,  '  The  Farmer's 
Wife,' in  1 814.  [W.  H.H.] 

ADDITIONAL  ACCOMPANIMENTS.  In 
the  published  scores  of  the  older  masters, 
especially  Bach  and  Handel,  much  is  to  be 
met  with  which  if  performed  exactly  as  printed 
will  fail  altogether  to  realise  the  intentions  of 
the  composer.  This  arises  partly  from  the 
difference  in  the  composition  of  our  modern 
orchestras  as  compared  with  those  employed 
a  century  and  a  half  ago  ;  partly  also  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to 
write  out  in  many  caws  little  more  than  a 
skeleton  of  the  music,  leaving  the  details  to  be 
filled  in  at  performance  from  the  '  figured 
The  parts  for  the  organ  or  harpsichord 
never  written  out  in  full  except  when  these  in- 
struments had  an  important  solo  part ;  and  even 
then  it  was  frequently  the  custom  only  to  write 
the  upper  part  and  the  bass,  leaving  the 
harmonies  to  be  supplied  from  the  figures  by  the 
player.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  first  solo  for  the 
organ  in  Handel's  Organ  Concerto  in  G 
No.  1,  is  thus  written  in  the  score  : — 


It  is  evident  from  the  figures  here  given  that 
the  passage  is  intended  to  be  played  in  the  fol- 
lowing, or  some  similar  way, 


and  that  a  performer  who  confined  himself  to 
the  printed  notes  would  not  give  the  effect  which 
Handel  designed.  Similar  instances  may  be  found 
in  nearly  all  the  works  of  Bach  and  Handel,  in 
many  of  which  nothing  whatever  but  a  figured 
bass  is  given  as  a  clue  to  the  form  of  accom- 
paniment. At  the  time  at  which  these  works 
were  written  the  art  of  playing  from  a  figured 
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bass  was  so  generally  studied  that  any  good 
musician  would  be  able  to  reproduce,  at  least 
approximately,  the  intentions  of  the  composer 
from  such  indications  as  the  score  supplied.  But 
when,  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  modern 
orchestra,  the  increased  importance  given  to  the 
instrumental  portion  of  the  music,  and  the  re- 
sultant custom  which  has  prevailed  from  the 
time  of  Haydn  down  to  our  own  day  of  writing 
out  in  full  all  parts  which  were  obbligato — i.  e. 
necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the  music — the 
art  of  playing  from  a  figured  bass  ceased  to  be 
commonly  practised,  it  was  no  longer  possible  for 
whoever  presided  at  the  organ  or  piano  at  a  per- 
formance to  complete  the  score  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  Hence  arose  the  necessity  for  additional 
accompaniments,  in  which  the  parts  which  the 
composer  has  merely  indicated  are  given  in  full,  in- 
stead of  their  being  left  to  the  discretion  (or  indis- 
cretion, as  the  case  might  be)  of  the  performer. 

a.  There  are  two  methods  of  writing  additional 
accompaniments.    The  first  is  to  write  merely  a 
part  for  the  organ,  as  Mendelssohn  has  done 
with  so  much  taste  and  reserve  in  his  edition  of 
'Israel  in  Egypt.'  published  for  the  London 
Handel  Society.   There  is  more  than  one  reason, 
however,  for  doubting  whether  even  his  accom- 
paniment would  succeed  in  bringing  out  the 
true  intentions  of  the  composer.    In  the  first 
place,  our  modern  orchestras  and  choruses  are  so 
much  larger  than  those  mostly  to  be  heard  in 
the  time  of  Bach  and  Handel,  that  the  effect 
of  the   combination   with   the   organ  must 
necessarily  be  different.    An  organ  part  filling 
up  the  harmony  played  by  some  twenty  or 
twenty-four  violins  in  unison  (as  in  many  of 
Handel's  Bongs)    and  supported  by  perhaps 
twelve  to  sixteen  bass  instruments  will  sound 
very  different  if  there  is  only  half  that  number 
of  strings.  Besides,  our  modern  organs  often  differ 
hardly  less  from  those  of  the  last  century  than 
our  modern  orchestras.    But  there  is  another 
sod  more  weighty  reason  for  doubting  the  ad- 
viability  of  supplementing  the  score  by  such  an 
organ  part.    In  the  collection  of  Handel's  con- 
ducting -  scores,  purchased   some  twenty  years 
since  by  M.  Schoelcher,  is  a  copy  of  'Saul' 
which  contains  full  directions  in  Handel's  own 
writing  for  the  employment  of  the  organ,  re- 
printed in  the  edition  of  the  German  Handel 
society ; 1  from  which  it  clearly  appears  that  it 
was  nowhere  used  to  fill  up  the  harmony  in  the 
accompaniment  of  the  son^s.    This  must  there- 
fore have  been  given  to  the  harpsichord,  an  in- 
strument no  longer  in  use.  and  which,  if  it  were, 
would  not  combine  well  with  our  modern 
orchestra.    It  is  therefore  evident  that  such  an 
organ  part  as  Mendelssohn  has  written  for  the 
songs  in  '  Israel,'  appropriate  as  it  is  in  itself,  is 
not  what  the  composer  intended. 

J.  The  method  more  frequently  and  also  more 
TOccewfully  adopted  is  to  fill  up  the  harmonies 
with  other  instruments— in  fact  to  rewrite  the 
•core.    Among  the  earliest  examples  of  this 


mode  of  treatment  are  Mozart's  additional  ac- 
companiments to  Handel's  'Messiah,'  'Alex- 
ander's Feast,'  '  Ads  and  Galatea,'  and  '  Ode  for 
St.  Cecilia's  Day.'  These  works  were  arranged 
for  Baron  van  Swieten,  for  the  purpose  of  perform- 
ances where  no  organ  was  available.  What  wan 
the  nature  of  Mozart's  additions  will  be  seen  pre- 
sently ;  meanwhile  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing, 
that  they  have  always  been  considered  models  of 
the  way  in  which  such  a  task  should  be  performed. 
Many  other  musicians  have  followed  Mozart's  ex- 
ample with  more  or  less  success,  among  the  chief 
being  Ignaz  Franz  Mosel,  who  published  editions 
of  •Samson,'  'Jephtha,'  1  Belshazzar,'  etc.,  in 
which  not  only  additional  instrumentation  was 
introduced,  but  utterly  unjustifiable  alterations 
were  made  in  the  works  themselves,  a  movement 
from  one  oratorio  being  sometimes  transferred  to 
another;  Mendelssohn,  who  (in  early  life)  re- 
scored  the  '  Dettingen  Te  Deum,'  and  '  Acis  and 
Galatea';  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hiller,  Professor  G.  A. 
Macfarren,  Sir  Michael  Costa,  Mr.  Arthur  Sul- 
livan, and  last  (and  probably  be^t  of  all)  Robert 
Franz.  This  eminent  musician  has  devoted 
special  attention  to  this  branch  of  his  art ;  and 
for  a  complete  exposition  of  the  system  on  which 
he  works  we  refer  our  readers  to  his  'Offener 
Brief  an  Eduard  Hanslick,'  etc.  (Leipzig,  Leuck- 
art,  1 871).  Franz  has  published  additional  ac- 
companiments to  Bach's  'Passion  according  to 
St.  Matthew,' '  Magnificat,'  and  several '  Kirclien- 
cantaten,'  and  to  Handel's  '  L' Allegro'  and  'Ju- 
bilate.' 

4.  The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  important 
case  in  which  additions  are  needed  to  the  older 
scores  is  that  which  so  frequently  occurs  when 
no  instrumental  accompaniment  is  given  except- 
ing a  figured  bass.  This  is  in  Handel's  songs 
continually  to  be  met  with,  especially  in  ca- 
dences, and  a  few  examples  follow  of  the  various 
way  in  which  the  harmonies  can  be  filled  up. 

At  the  end  of  the  air  '  Rejoice  greatly'  in  the 
'  Messiah,'  Handel  writes  thus,— 


1.  Voce 

Basti***  1011 

«  com  -  cth     an    -   to  Uw« 

1  «l  s^-p— r-s-  

-  -__^_J  

Mozart  gives  the  harmonies  in  this  passage  to 
the  stringed  quartett,  as  follows : — 
2.  Viol.  1  *  2 


Haiti 
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Sometimes  in  similar  passages  the  accom- 
paniments are  given  to  a  fow  wind  instruments 
with  charming  effect,  as  in  the  following  ex- 
amples by  Mozart.  For  the  Rake  of  comparison 
we  shall  in  each  instance  give  the  score  in  its 
original  state  before  quoting  it  with  the  addi- 
tional part..-*.  Our  first  example  is  from  the 
close  of  the  song  '  What  passion,  in  the  '  Ode  for 
St.  Cec  lias  Day/ 

3-  Voce 
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In  the  first  of  the  foregoing^  quotations  (No.  4> 
it  will  be  seen  that  Mozart  has  simply  added 
in  the  flute  and  bassoon  the  harmony  which 
Handel  no  doubt  played  on  the  harpsichord. 
In  the  next  (No.  6),  from  '  He  was  despised,' 
the  harmony  is  a  little  fuller. 

In  all  the  al»ove  examples  the  treatment  of  the 
harmony  is  as  simple  as  possible.  \\  hen  similar 
passages  occur  in  Bach's  works,  however,  thev 
require  a  more  polyphonic  method  of  treatment, 
as  is  proved  by  Franz  in  his  pamphlet  above 
referred  to.  A  short  extract  from  the  '  Passion 
according  to  Matthew'  will  show  in  what  way 
his  music  can  be  advantageously  treated. 


pi  j  j r  i^m 


nwt.       an,]   ac  .  quint  -  «d    with  grief 


Somewhat  resembling  the  examples  given 
above  is  the  case  so  often  to  be  found  both  in 
Bach  and  Handel  in  which  only  the  melodv  and 
the  bass  are  given  in  the  score.  There  is  hardly 
one  of  Handel's  oratorios  which  does  not  contain 
several  songs  accompanied  only  by  violins  in 
unison  ami  basses:  while  Bach  very  frequently 
accompanies  his  airs  with  one  solo  instrument, 
either  wind  or  stringed,  and  the  basses.  In  such 
it  is  sometimes  sufficient  merely  to  add  an 
inner  part:  at  other  times  a  somewhat  fuller 
score  is  more  effective.  The  following  i  m 
will  furnish  examples  of  both  method*." 
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HAjfDEL)  '  Sharp  violins  proclaim.'    (Ode  for 
St.  Cecilia's  Dav.) 
r^1-2        »         W  * 


Bach,  '  Ich  batte  viel  Bekiiinmerni.v-.' 

 ^  .-.  <Tffc^M)?m 


Handel,  '  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.' 
Viol,  l,  2  (Messiah.) 


m 


ti-itn 


4  1;: 


Ditto  (Mozart V 

Flauto  Solo  ^  ^ 

1A — ■  *- 


/ 

Clorimetto  Solo  in  A 
i  ^ 


In  the  first  of  these  extract*  nothing  is  added 
but  a  viola  part;  in  the  second  Mozart  has 
doubled  the  tint  violins  by  the  second  in  the 
lower  octave,  aud  assigned  a  full  harmony  to  the 
three  solo  wind  instruments,  while  in  the  third 
Franz  has  added  the  string  quartett  to  the  solo 
ol>oe.  and  again  treated  the  parts  in  that  poly- 
phonic style  which  ex[K?rience  has  taught  him 
is  aloue  suitable  for  the  fitting  interpretation 
of  I'aeh's  ideas. 

f.  In  all  the  cases  hitherto  treated,  the  melody 
being  given  as  well  as  the  bass,  the  task  of  the 
editor  ia  comparatively  easy.  It  is  othcrwiso 
however  when  (as  is  sometimes  found  with 
Handel,  ami  still  more  frequently  with  Bach) 
nothing  whatever  is  given  excepting  a  bass, 
especially  if,  as  often  hapjiens,  this  bass  is  not 
even  figured.  In  the  following  quotation,  for 
example,  taken  from  Bach's  'Magnificat'  ('Quia 
fecit  mihi  magna'), 

1»  ^  Ft.  ftacSfcrJt 


Burt  { Viola  air  Sro.) 


I 


it  is  obvious  that  if  nothing  but  the  bnss  part 
be  played,  a  mere  caricature  of  the  couqiosers 
intentions  will  be  the  result.  Here  there  are  no 
figures  in  the  score  to  indicate  even  the  outline 
of  tho  harmony.  The  difficulties  presented  by 
,-uich  passages  as  these  have  been  overcome  in 
t  he  most  masterly  manner  by  Robert  Franz,  who 
fills  up  the  score  thus — 
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VM.  1.  2 


Vlir. 


t  Car. 


Pag.  Viola.        e  fag. 


By  comparing  the  added  parts  (which,  to  gave 
space,  are  given  only  in  compressed  score)  with 
the  original  bass,  it  will  he  Been  that  they  are 
all  founded  on  suggestion*  thrown  out,  bo  to 
speak,  by  Bach  himself,  on  idea.-*  indicated  in  the 
ba^a,  and  it  id  in  obtaining  unity  of  design  by 
the  scientific  employment  of  Bach's  own  material 
that  Franz  shows  himself  so  well  fitted  for  his 
self-imposed  labour.  It  ha-t  been  already  said 
that  Bach  requires  more  polyphonic  treatment 
of  the  part.*  than  Han  lel.  The  following  extract 
from  Franz's  score  of  '  L' Allegro '  ('Come,  but 
keep  thy  wonted  state')  will  show  the  different 
method  in  which  he  fills  up  a  figured  baas  in 
Handel's  music.    The  original  stands  thus— 


Basil 


which  Franz  completes  in  this  manner — 

i  • 


C'.arinetti 
,  in  B  M 


Fagotti 

BB5  {»" 


3li -_j>j.  A*rA  i 


Here  it  will  be  seen  there  is  no  attempt  at 
imitative  writing  Nothing  is  done  beyond 
harmonising  Handel's  bass  in  four  parts.  The 
harmon'tea  are  given  to  clarinets  and  bassoons  in 
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order  that  the  first  entry  of  the  strings,  which 
tikes  place  in  the  third  bar,  may  produce  the 
contrast  of  tone-colour  designed  by  the  composer. 

6.  It  is  quite  impossible  within  the  limits  of 
such  an  article  as  the  present  to  deal  exhaustively 
with  the  subject  in  hand;  enough  has,  it  is 
hoped,  been  said  to  indicate  in  a  general  manner 
some  of  the  various  ways  of  filling  up  the 
orchestration  from  a  hgured  bass.  This  however, 
though  perhaps  the  most  important,  is  by  no 
means  the  only  case  in  which  additional  ac- 
companiments are  required  or  introduced.  It 
was  mentioned  above  that  the  composition  of  the 
orchestra  in  the  days  of  Bach  and  Handel  was 
very  different  from  that  of  our  own  time.  This 
ii  more  especially  the  case  with  Bach,  who 
employs  in  his  scores  many  instruments  now 
altogether  fallen  into  disuse.  Such  are  the  viola 
d'amore,  the  viola  da  gamba,  the  oboe  d'amore, 
the  oboe  da  caccia  (which  he  sometimes  calls  the 
'  taille'),  and  several  others  In  adapting  these 
works  for  performance,  it  is  necessary  to  sub- 
stitute for  these  obsolete  instruments  "as  far  as 
possible  their  modern  equivalents.  Besides  this, 
both  Handel  and  Bach  wrote  for  the  trumpets 
passages  which  on  the  instruments  at  present 
employed  in  our  orchestras  are  simply  impos- 
sible. Bach  frequently,  and  Handel  occasionally, 
writes  the  trumpet  parts  up  to  C  in  alt,  and 
both  require  from  the  player*  rapid  passages  in 
high  notes,  the  execution  of  which,  even  where 
possible,  is  extremely  uncertain.  Thus,  in 
probably  the  best-known  piece  of  sacred  music 
in  the  world,  the  Hallelujah  chorus  in  the 
'  Messiah,'  Handel  has  written  D  in  alt  for 
the  first  trumpet,  while  Bach  in  the  'Cum  Sancto 
Spirit: i '  of  his  great  Mass  in  B  minor  has  even 
taken  the  instrument  one  note  higher,  the  whole 
first  trumpet  part  as  it  stands  being  absolutely 
unplayable  In  Buch  cases  as  these  it  becomes 
necessary  to  re- write  the  trumpet  parts,  giving 
the  higher  notes  to  some  other  instrument.  This 
is  what  Franz  has  done  in  his  editions  of  Bach's 
'Magnificat'  and  ' Pfingsten-Cantate,'  in  which 
he  has  used  two  clarinets  in  C  to  reinforce  and 
assist  the  trumpet  parts.  The  key  of  both  pieces 
being  D,  the  clarinets  in  A  would  be  those 
usually  employed ;  the  C  clarinets  are  here  used 
instead,  because  their  tone,  though  leas  rich,  is 
more  piercing,  and  therefore  approximates  more 
closely  to  that  of  the  high  notes  of  the  trumpet. 
One  example  from  the  opening  chorus  of  the 
*  Magnificat '  will  show  how  the  arrangement 
is  effected.  Bach's  trumpet  parts  and  their 
equivalents  in  Franz's  score  will  alone  be 
quoted. 


Bach. 
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These  trumpet  parts  are  assuredly  not  easy ; 
still  they  are  practicable.    Mendelssohn  however 
alters  the  whole  passage  thus  : — 
Ftauti 


It  ia  to  be  regretted  that  the  same  amount 
of  reverence  for  the  author's  intentions  shown 
in  the  above  arrangement  has  not  alwayB  been 
evinced  even  by  great  musicians  in  dealing  with 
the  scores  of  others.  Mozart,  in  his  arrangement 
"f  the  '  Messiah,'  thought  fit  to  re  write  the  song 
'The  trumpet  shall  sound,'  though  whatever 
obstacle  it  may  have  presented  to  his  trumpeter 
it  has  been  often  proved  by  Mr.  Thomas  Harper 
*nd  others  that  Handel's  trumpet  part,  though 
difficult,  is  certainly  not  impossible.  Mendels- 
ohn, in  his  score  of  the  'Dettingen  To  Deum,' 
has  altered  (and  we  venture  to  think  entirely 
►poilf)  several  of  the  very  characteristic  trumpet 
put.  which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the 
work.  As  one  example  out  of  several  that  might 
be  quoted,  we  give  the  opening  symphony  of  the 
chorus  *  To  thee  Cherubin."    Handel  writes 

2  Trambe 


and,,  still  worse,  when  the  symphony  is  repeated 
in  the  original  by  oboes  and  bassoons,  the 
arranger  gives  it  to  the  full  wind  band  with 
trumpets  and  drums,  entirely  disregarding  the 
ideas  of  the  composer.  The  chief  objection  to 
be  urged  against  such  a  method  of  procedure 
as  the  above — bo  unlike  Mendelssohn's  usual 
reverence  and  modesty 1 — is  not  that  the  instru- 
mentation is  changed  or  added  to,  but  that  tho 
form  and  character  of  the  passage  itself  is  altered. 
Every  arrangement  must  stand  or  fall  upon  its 
own  merits;  but  it  will  be  generally  admitted 
that  however  allowable  it  may  be,  nay  more, 
however  necessary  it  frequently  is,  to  change 
the  dress  in  which  ideas  aro  presented  to  ub,  the 
ideas  themselves  should  be  left  without  modifica- 
tion. 

7.  Besides  the  cases  already  referred  to, 
passages  are  frequently  to  be  found,  especially  in 

1  The  1>  Drum  and  Arli  were  Inrtnimentfd  bjr  Vendetoohn  u  »n 
exerrlw  for  Zrltrr  Tbe  datr  on  the  MS.  of  Aril  h  January  1SW.  Ho 
mmtiona  Utrni  In  a  Irttrr  to  Derrient  In  1KB,  (peaking  of  hi*  addition* 
to  the  Te  Drum  ai  '  lnt«r|>"l:itIon»  of  a  \rry  mVXtxxj  kind,  ml 'take* 
ai  I  now  roni'drr  them,  whlcli  I  am  amiouj  to  comet.'  It  la  a 

bare  brat  publiabed. 
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the  works  of  Bach,  in  which,  though  no  obsolete 
instruments  are  employed,  and  though  everything 
is  perfectly  practicable,  the  effect,  if  played  a* 
written,  will  in  our  modern  orchestras  altogether 
differ  from  that  designed  by  the  composer. 
From  a  letter  written  by  Bach  in  1730'  we 
know  exactly  the  strength  of  the  band  for  which 
he  wrote.  Besides  the  wind  instruments,  it 
contained  only  two  or  at  most  three  first  and 
as  many  second  violins,  two  first  and  two  Becond 
violas,  two  violoncellos  and  one  double-bass,  thir- 
teen strings  in  all.  Against  bo  small  a  force 
the  solo  }>assages  for  the  wind  instruments  would 
stand  out  with  a  prominence  which  in  our 
modern  orchestras,  often  containing  from  fifty 
to  sixty  strings,  would  no  longer  exist ;  and  as 
all  the  parts  in  Bach's  music  are  almost  in- 
variably of  equal  importance,  it  follows  that  the 
wind  parts  must  be  strengthened  if  the  balance 
of  tone  is  to  be  preserved.  This  is  e«|>ecially 
the  case  in  the  choruses.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible, without  quoting  an  entire  page  of  one  of 
Bach's  scores,  to  give  an  extract  clearly  showing 
this  }x>int.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  his 
works  will  recall  many  passages  of  the  kind. 
One  of  the  best  known,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  striking  examples  is  in  the  short  chorus 
'  Lass  ihn  kreuzigen  in  the  '  Passion  according 
to  Matthew.'  Here  an  important  counterpoint 
is  given  to  the  flutes  above  the  voices  and 
stringed  instruments.  With  a  very  small  band 
and  chorus  this  counterpoint  would  doubtless  l>e 
heard,  but  with  our  large  vocal  and  instrumental 
forces  it  must  inevitably  l>e  lost  altogether. 
Franz,  in  his  edition  of  the  'Passion,'  has 
reinforced  the  flutes  by  the  upper  notes  of  the 
clarinets,  which  possess  a  great  similarity  of 
tone,  and  at  the  game  time  by  their  more  incisive 
quality  make  themselves  distinctly  heard  above 
the  other  instruments. 

8.  In  Handel's  orchestra  the  organ  was  almost 
invariably  used  in  the  choruses  to  support  the 
voices,  and  give  fullness  and  richness  to  the 
general  body  of  tone.  Hence  in  Mozart's 
arrangements,  which  were  written  for  per- 
formance without  an  organ,  he  has  supplied 
the  place  of  that  instrument  by  additional  wind 
parts.  In  many  of  the  choruses  of  the  '  Messiah' 
(e.g.  'And  the  glory  of  the  Lord,'  'Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God,'  'But  thanks  be  to  God,'  etc.) 
the  wind  instruments  simply  fill  in  the  harmony 
as  it  may  fairly  be  conjectured  the  organ  would 
do.  Moreover,  our  ears  are  so  accustomed  to 
a  rich  ami  sonorous  instrumentation,  that  this 
music  if  played  only  with  strings  and  oboes,  or 
sometimes  with  strings  alone,  would  sound  w> 
thin  as  to  be  distasteful.  Hence  no  reasonable 
objection  can  be  made  to  the  filling  up  of  the 
harmony,  if  it  be  done  with  taste  and  contain 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
original. 

9.  There  yet  remains  to  notice  one  of  the  most 
interesting  points  connected  with  our  present 
subject.  It  not  seldom  hap|iens  that  in  additional 
accompaniments  new  matter  is  introduced  for 

I      «M„  •  johMin  SeUutlAii  Bach."  li.  IMS, 


which  no  warrant  can  bo  found  in  the  original. 
Sometimes  the  composer's  idea  is  modified,  some- 
times it  is  added  to.  Mozart's  scores  of  Handel 
are  full  of  examples  of  this  kind;  on  the  other 
hand  Franz,  the  most  conscientious  of  arrangers, 
seldom  allows  himself  the  least  liberty  in  this 
respect.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
absolute  rule  in  this  matter;  the  only  test  is 
success.  Few  people,  for  instance,  would  object 
to  the  wonderfully  beautiful  wind  parts  which 
Mozart  has  added  to  'The  people  that  walked 
in  darkness,'  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  are  by  no  means  Handelian  in  character. 
It  is,  so  to  speak,  Mozart's  gloss  or  commentary 
on  Handel's  music ;  and  one  can  almost  fancy 
that  could  Handel  himself  have  heard  it  he 
would  have  pardoned  the  liberty  taken  with  his 
music  for  the  sake  of  the  charming  effect  of  the 
additions.  So  again  with  the  trunqtets  and 
drums  which  Mozart  lias  introduced  in  the  song 
'  Why  do  the  nations.'  No  doubt  Handel  could 
have  used  them  had  he  been  so  disposed ;  but  it 
was  not  the  custom  of  his  age  to  employ  them 
in  the  accompaniments  to  songs,  and  here  again 
the  excellence  of  the  effect  is  its  justification. 
On  the  same  ground  may  be  defended  the  giving 
of  Handel's  violin  part  to  a  flute  in  the  air 
'  How  beautiful  are  the  feet,'  though  it  is  equally 
impossible  to  approve  of  the  change  Mozart  has 
made  in  the  air  and  chorus  '  The  trumpet's  loud 
clangour '  in  the  '  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day,*  in 
which  he  has  given  a  great  portion  of  the 
important  trumpet  part  (which  is  imperatively 
called  for  by  the  words)  to  the  flute  and  oboe 
in  unison !  The  passages  above  referred  to  from 
the  'Messiah'  are  so  well  known  as  to  render 
quotation  superfluous;  but  two  less  familiar 
examples  of  happily  introduced  additional  matter 
from  the  'Ode  to  .St.  Cecilia's  Day'  will  be 
interesting.    In  the  first  of  these, 

Viol.  1,  2 

M — ===== 


i 


It'tui 


from  the  song  '  Sharp  violins  proclaim,'  it  will  be 
seen  that  Handel  has  written  merely  violins  and 
basses.  The  dissonances  which  Mozart  has  added 
in  the  viola  part, 

Viol.  1,  2 
f  * 


J. 


are  of  the  most  excellent  effect,  well  suited 
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■  >  r  to  the  character  of  the  song  which 
of  'jealous  pangs  and  desperation.'  Our 
la>t  extract  will  be  from  the  song  '  What  passion 
cannot  music  raise  and  quell  ?'  in  which  Mozart 
has  added  pizzicato  chords  lor  the  strings  above 
the  obiigato  part  for  the  violoncello. 


Violoncello  Solo 


Iiuti 


Mozart. 


10.  It  has  been  said  already  that  additional 
accompaniments  must  in  all  cases  be  judged 
upon  their  own  merits.  The  question  is  not 
whether  but  how  they  should  be  written.  Their 
necessity  in  many  cases  has  been  shown  above ; 
and  they  will  proliably  continue  to  be  written 
to  the  end  of  time.  While  however  it  Li 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  absolute  law  as  to 
what  may  and  what  may  not  be  done  in  this 
respect,  there  are  two  general  principles  which 
may  be  given  as  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter.  First,  that  all  additions  to  a  score 
merely  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  noise  are 
absolutely  indefensible.  At  many  operatic  per- 
formances, Mozart's  'Don Giovanni'  and  '  Figaro' 
are  given  with  copious  additional  accompaniments 
for  trombones;  and  a  conductor  has  even  been 
known  to  reinforce  the  score  of  Weber's  overture 
to  '  Euryanthe,'  which  already  contains  the  full 
complement  of  brass,  with  two  cornets  and  an 
ophicleide.  All  such  procedures  are  utterly 
inartistic,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned. 
And  lastly,  no  one  who  writes  additional 
accompaniment*  has  any  right  whatever  to 
tamper  with  the  original  text,  either  by  addir  g, 
cutting  out,  or  largely  modifying  passages,  By 
all  means  let  such  additions  be  made  as  are 
needed  to  adapt  the  music  to  our  modem 
requirements,  but  let  the  changes  be  such  as 
to  bring  out  more  clearly,  not  to  obscure  or  alter 
the  thought  of  the  composer.    These  additions 


moreover  should  be  in  unison  with  the  spirit,  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  the  original.  To  hear,  as  is 
sometimes  to  be  heard,  Handel's  music  scored 
after  the  fashion  of  Verdi's  grand  operas  shows 
an  equal  want  of  artistic  feeling  and  of  common 
sense  on  the  part  of  the  arranger.  Those 
additional  accompaniments  will  alwayB  best  fulfil 
their  object  in  which  most  reverence  is  shown 
for  the  author's  original  intentions.  [E.  P.] 

A  DEUX  MAINS  (Fr.).  'For  two  hands.' 
A  term  applied  to  music  for  one  performer  on 
the  piano,  as  contradistinguished  from  A  QUATBB 
MAINS,  etc. 

ADLGASSER,  Antox  Cajetan.  Born  1728 
at  Inzell  in  Bavaria.  After  being  a  pupil  of 
Eberlin's,  he  was  sent  to  Italy  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg,  and  recalled  thence  to  the 
post  of  organist  to  the  cathedral  and  cembalist  to 
the  court  at  Salzburg,  where  he  died  Dec.  21, 
1777,  from  an  apoplectic  stroke  while  at  the 
organ.  Adlgasscr  was  noted  both  as  organ  player 
and  contrapuntist.  His  works  remain  mostly  in 
MS.  The  principal  of  them  are  a  requiem,  a 
litany,  and  a  salve  regina.  [C.  F.  P.] 

A D  LIBITUM  (LaO.  At  the  pleasure  of  the 
performer,  as  regards  time  and  expression.  In 
the  case  of  arrangement'? — 'with  violin  or  flute 
ad  libitum' — it  signifies  that  the  solo  instrument 
may  be  left  out  or  exchanged  at  pleasure. 

ADLUNG,  Jacob,  born  at  Bindersleben,  Er- 
furt. Jan.  14, 1699;  a  theologian,  scholar,  and  mu- 
sician. His  taste  for  music  came  late ;  the  clavier, 
organ,  ami  theory,  he  learned  from  Christian 
Keichardt  the  organist,  who  though  not  a  musi- 
cian of  the  first  rank  was  truly  devoted  to  his 
art.  After  the  death  of  Buttatett  in  1727  Ad- 
lung  received  his  post  as  organist  of  the  Evan- 
gelical church,  where  ho  was  soon  known  for  his 
masterly  playing,  and  in  1 741  became  professor 
at  the  ltatb^gymnasium  of  Erfurt.  In  1736  his 
house  and  all  his  possessions  were  burnt,  but 
tho  undaunted  man  was  not  discouraged.  Ho 
taught  both  music  and  language,  wrote  largely 
and  well  on  music,  and  even  constructed  in- 
struments with  his  own  hands ;  and  thua  made 
a  successful  resistance  to  adverse  fortune  till 
his  death,  July  5,  1762.  Three  of  his  works 
are  of  lasting  value  in  musical  literature:  (1) 
'Anleitung  zur  xnusik.  Gclahrtheit,'  with  a  pre- 
face by  J  oh.  Ern*t  Bach  (Erfurt,  1758);  a  2nd 
edition,  issued  after  his  death,  by  J.  A.  Hilleb 
(Leipsic,  17S3).  (2)  'Musica  mechanica  Organ- 
cedi,'  etc.  (Berlin,  176S),  a  treatise  in  two  volumes 
on  the  structure,  use,  and  maintenance  of  the 
or<;an  and  clavi-cymbalum.  This  contains  addi- 
tions by  J.  F.  AttRlcoLA  and  J.  L.  Albrecht,  a 
translation  by  the  former  ef  a  treatise  on  the 
organ  by  Bkdos  vk  Celi  em,  and  an  autobiogra- 
phy of  Adlung.  (3)  '  Mimikalisches  Siebenge- 
stirn'  (Berlin,  1768).  (See  Hiller's  Lebensb.  l>er. 
Musikgelehrten.)  [C.  F.  P.] 

ADOLFATI,  Axdrea,  born  in  Venice  1711, 
date  and  place  of  death  unknown;  was  a  pupil  of 
j  Galuppi,  conductor  of  the  mtiBic  in  the  church 
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of  Santa  Maria  della  Salute  in  Venice,  and  in 
that  of  the  Annunciation  at  Genoa,  the  latter 
from  about  J  750  till  his  death.  His  principal 
operas  are  '  L'Artaserse,'  '  L'Arianna.'  *  Adriano 
in  Siria.'  and  '  La  Gloria  ed  il  Piacere,'  the  first 
produced  in  -Rome  in  1743.  the  three  last  in 
Genoa  in  1 750-1 753.  He  left  also  sacred  com- 
positions, chiefly  Psalms.  *Arianna'  is  said  to 
contain  an  air  in  the  measure  of  five  beats  to 
the  bar.  [M.  C.  C] 

ADRIEN,  or  ANDRIEN,  Martin  Joseph. 
called  Adrien  i,  Ain6,  born  at  Liege  1766;  a 
ham  singer,  taking  alternate  ports  with  Chcron 
at  the  opera  in  Paris  from  1785  to  1804;  after- 
wards choirmaster  at  the  opera.  In  March  1833 
he  succeeded  Latne  as  prufessor  of  declamation 
at  the  Ecolo  Royale  de  Musique,  and  died  in  the 
following  November,  a  victim  to  the  exaggerated 
system  of  declamation  then  in  vogue.  His  voice 
was  harsh,  and  his  method  of  singing  bad,  but 
he  had  merit  as  an  actor.  He  composed  the 
*  Hymne  a  la  Victoire '  on  the  evacuation  of  the 
French  territory  in  1795,  and  the  hymn  to  the 
martyrs  for  liberty. 

His  brother  (name  unknown")  was  horn  at  Liege 
1767;  published  five  collections  of  songs  (Paris, 
1 7qo-i8o3),  and  was  for  a  short  time  choirmaster 
at  the  Theatre  Feydeau. 

Another  brother,  Ferdinand,  was  a  teacher  of 
singing  in  Paris,  choir  master  of  the  opera  (1799- 
1 8c  1 )  and  composer  of  songs.  [M.  C.  C] 

A  DUE  (Ital.,  '  In  two  parts"),  or  A  3.  This 
expression  is  used  in  two  exactly  opposite  ways 
in  orchestral  scores.  For  the  wind  instruments, 
for  which  two  parts  are  usually  written  on  the 
same  stare,  it  indicates  that  the  two  play  in  uni- 
son ;  for  the  strings,  on  "the  other  hand,  it  shows 
that  the  whole  mass,  which  usually  p'ays  in  uni- 
son, is  to  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  the 
one  taking  the  upper  and  the  other  the  lower 
notes.  Jn  practico  there  is  never  any  difficulty 
in  Beeing  which  meaning  is  intended.       [E.  P.] 

AELSTERS,  Georges  Jacques,  born  of  a 
musical  family  at  Ghent,  1770,  died  there  1849  ; 
carillonour  of  that  town  from  1788  to  1 839;  for 
fifty  years  director  of  the  music  at  the  church 
of  St.  Martin,  and  composer  of  much  church 
music  still  performed  in  Flanders,  especially  a 
<  Miserere.' 

AENGSTLTCH  (Germ,  'fearfully').  A  word 
which  calls  for  notice  here  only  on  account  of  its 
use  by  Beethoven  at  the  head  of  the  recitative 
in  his  Missa  Solennis,  'Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis 
peccata  mundi,  miserere  nobis.'  In  this  most 
dramatic  and  emotional  part  of  his  great  work 
Beethoven  seems  to  realise  the  'prayer  for 
internal  ■and  external  peace'  which  he  gives  as 
a  motto  to  the  entire  '  Dona' :  the  fierce  blasts 
of  the -trumpets  alternating  with  the  supplications 
of  the  voices  bring  before  us  the  enemy  at  the 
very  gates.  As  in  the  case  of  Accelerando 
Beethoven  ha*  accompanied  the  German  word 
with  its  Italian  equivalent  tramidamente. 

J20LIAN  HARP.     (Fr.  la  Uarpc  JEo- 


lienne;  Ital.  Arpa  iTEolo;  Ger.  Aeohharfe 
Windharfe.)  The  name  is  from  Aeolus  the  god 
of  the  wind.  The  instrument,  of  which  the  in- 
ventor is  unknown,  would  appear  to  owe  its 
origin  to  the  monochord,  a  string  stretched  upon 
two  bridges  over  a  soundboard.  The  string 
happening  to  be  at  a  low  tension  and  exposed 
to  a  current  of  air  would  divide  into  various 
aliquot  parts  according  to  the  varying  strength 
1  of  the  current,  and  thus  give  the  harmonics 
or  overtones  we  hear  in  the  music  of  this 
instrument.  Had  the  principle  of  the  /Eolian 
harp  never  been  discovered,  we  should  in  these 
days  of  telegraphy  have  found  it  out,  as  it  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  to  hear  musical  sounds 
from  telegraph  wires  which  become  audible 
through  the  posts  which  elevate  the  wires, 
and  assume  the  function  of  soundboards.  Once 
recognised  on  a  monochord,  it  would  be  a 
simple  -process  to  increase  the  number  of 
strings,  which,  tuned  in  unison,  would  bo 
differently  affected  in  relation  to  the  current 
of  air  by  position,  and  thus  give  different  vi- 
brating segments,  forming  consonant  or  dissonant 
chords  as  the  pressure  of  wind  might  determine. 
That  musical  sounds  could  be  produced  by 
unaided  wind  has  been  long  known  in  the  East. 
According  to  tradition  King  David's  harp  (tinner) 
sounded  at  midnight  when  suspended  over  his 
couch  in  the  north  wind  ;  and  in  an  old 
Hindu  poem,  quoted  by  Sir  William  Jones,  the 
vina,  or  lute  of  the  country  is  said  to  have 
produced  tones,  proceeding  by  musical  intervals, 
by  the  impulse  of  the  breeze.  In  the  present 
day  the  Chinese  have  kites  with  vibrating  strings, 
and  the  Malays  have  a  curious  .Eolian  instrument, 
a  rough  bamboo  cane  of  considerable  height, 
perforated  with  holes  and  stuck  in  the  ground. 
This  is  entirely  a  wind  contrivance,  but  they 
have  another  of  split  bamboo  for  strings.  (0. 
Engel,  'Musical  Instruments,'  1874,  p.  100.) 
St.  Dunstan  of  Canterbury  is  said  to  have  hung 
his  harp  no  that  the  wind  might  pass  through  the 
strings,  causing  them  to  sound,  and  to  have  been 
accused  of  sorcery  in  consequence.  This  was  in 
the  10th  century.  It  was  not  until  the  17th 
we  meet  with  the  /Eolian  harp  itself.  Kircher 
(1603-1680)  first  wrote  about  it.  He  speaks  of 
it  in  his  '  Musurgia  Universalis'  as  being  a 
new  instrument  and  easy  to  construct,  and  as 
being  the  admiration  of  every  one.  He  describes 
the  sounds  as  not  resembling  those  of  a  stringed 
or  of  a  wind  instrument,  but  partaking  of  the 
qualities  of  both.  This  is  quite  true,  and  ap- 
plies to  any  stretched  string  the  sound  of  which 
is  made  continuous  by  any  other  agency  than 
that  of  a  bow,  and  not  dying  away  as  we  usually 
hear  the  tones  of  pianofortes,  harps,  and  guitars. 
Thomson,  in  the  'Castle  of  Indolence,'  in  well- 
known  lines,  describes  the  /Eolian  harp,  but 
except  one  phrase,  '  such  sweet,  such  sad,  such, 
solemn  airs  divine,'  misses  the  elegiac  note  that 
distinguishes  the  instrument.  Matthew  Young, 
bishop  of  Clonfcrt,  in  his  'Enquiry  into  the 
Principal  Phenomena  of  Sounds  and  Musical 
Strings'  (1784),  gives  full  particulars  of  it,  and 
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offers  a  theory  of  its  generation  of  sound.  It 
also  gained  attention  in  Germany  about  the 
same  time,  through  a  description  of  it  in  the 
4  Gottingen  Pocket  Calendar  for  179a.  H.  C. 
Koch,  a  German,  appear*  to  have  bestowed 
the  most  attention  upon  the  effects  obtainable 
by  varying  the  construction  and  stringing  of 
the  .4£ohan  harp ;  but  it  is  of  little  importance 
whether  the  tone  be  a  little  louder  or  a  little 
softer,  the  impression  to  be  derived  from  the 
instrument  is  as  attainable  from  one  of  simple 
build  as  from  double  harps,  or  from  one  with 
weighted  (spun)  strings  added. 

An  kalian  harp  is  usually  about  three  feet 
long,  five  inches  broad,  and  three  incites  deep  ;  of 
pine  wood,  with  beech  ends  for  insertion  of  the 
tuning-  and  hitch-pins,  and  with  two  narrow 
bridges  of  hard  wood  over  which  a  dozen  catgut 
strings  are  stretched.    These  are  tuned  in  the 
most  exact  unison  possible,  or  the  beats  caused 
by  their  difference  would  be  disagreeable.  The 
direction  sometimes  attached  to  tune  by  inter- 
vals of  fourths  and  fifths  is  only  misleading. 
The  tension  should  be  low ;  in  other  words,  the 
strings  be  rather  slack,  the  fundamental  note 
not  being  noticeable  when  the  instrument  sounds. 
There  are  usually  two  soundholes  in  the  sound- 
board.  The  ends  are  raised  above  the  strings 
about  an  inch,  and  support  another  pine  board, 
between  which  and  the  soundboard  the  draught 
of  air  is  directed.    To  hear  the  iEolian  harp 
it  should  be  placed  across  a  window  sufficiently 
opened  to  admit  of  its  introduction,  and  situated 
obliquely  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  The 
evening  time  is  the  best,  as  the  feelings  arc 
then  more  attuned  to  the  chords  we  are  to 
listen  to.    The  modifications  of  tone,  increasing 
and  decreasing  in  a  manner  inimitable  by  voices 
or  instruments,  are  perfectly  enchanting.  An 
instrument  producing  chords  by  the  wind  alone, 
without  our  interference,  stimulates  the  fancy,  and 
is  in  itself  an  attractive  phenomenon.  The  sounds 
are  so  pure  and  perfectly  in  tune,  that  no  tuning 
we  might  accomplish  could  rival  it.  For  we  have 
here  not  tempered  intervals  but  the  natural  tones 
of  the  strings,  the  half  or  octave,  the  third  or 
interval  of  the  twelfth,  and  so  on,  in  an  arith- 
metical progression,  up  to  the  sixth  division, 
the  whole  vibrating  length  being  taken  as  the 
first — we  are  listening  to  full  and  perfect  har- 
mony.   But  the  next,  the  seventh,  still  in  con- 
sonance with  the  lowest  note,  in  effect  not  unlike 
the  dull  sad  minor  sixth,  but  still  more  mourn- 
ful, is  to  our  ears  transcendental,  as  our  musical 
system  does  not  know  it :  and  it  would  be  too 
much  out  of  tune  with  other  intervals  conso- 
nant to  the  key-note  for  admission  to  our  scales. 
We  are  impressed  with  it  as  by  a  wail — in  the 
words  of  Coleridge  a  'sweet  upbraidin/,'  ('The 
jEolian  Harp,'  1'oemt,  i.  190)— to  be  followed  as 
the  wind  pressure  increases  by  more  and  more 
angry  notes  as  we  mount  to  those  dissonances  in 
the  next  higher  octave,  especially  the  eleventh 
and  thirteenth  overtones  that  alternate  and  seem 
to  shriek  and  howl  until  the  al>ating  gust  of  wind 
suffers  the  lower  beautiful  harmonies  to  pre- 


dominate again.  The  mind  finds  in  this  return  a 
choral  echo  as  of  some  devotional  antiphon,  at  least 
this  has  been  the  writer's  experience,  and  not  the 
mingling  of  violins,  flutes,  harps,  and  chromatic 
sequences  by  which  some  have  described  it.  The 
^olian  harp  is  nature's  music  ;  man's  music  is 
an  art,  implying  selection.  He  chooses  intervals 
to  construct  his  scales  with,  and  avoids  ratios 
that  do  not  coincide  with  his  instinctive  feeling 
or  intention.  [A.  J.  H.J 

iEOLIAN  MODE.  The  jEoliaM,  who  migrated 
from  Greece  to  Asia  Minor  in  the  12th  century 
B.C.,  have  the  credit  of  improving  the  system 
of  the  Greek  music  by  the  addition  of  another 
tetrachobd.    Very  great  uncertainty  obscures 
this  subject;  indeed  from  the  earliest  records 
we  can  find,  it  would  seem  that  from  time  to 
time  the  Greek  modes  experienced  those  changes, 
regarded  by  some  as  deteriorations,  by  others 
(probably)  as  improvements,  to  which  all  living 
art  is  necessarily  subject.    Whether  they  owed 
their  original  impressiveness  to  the  varieties  of 
their  intervals,  or  to  some  kind  of  prosodaic  time 
peculiar  to  each,  or  to  the  combination  of  both, 
we  read  the  following  eulogy  on  their  native 
energy,  and  also  a  lament  over  their  too  general 
neglect,  in  a  quotation  cited  by  Dr.  Burney  from 
Heraclides  of  Pontus,  a  contemporary  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle   (about   335   B.C.).  Describing 
what  he  then  styled  the  three  most  ancient 
modes,   he  says,  'the  Dorian  is  grave  and 
magnificent,  neither   too    diffusive,   gay,  nor 
varied ;  but  severe  and  vehement.    The  iffo/um 
is  grand  and  pompous,  though  sometimes  sooth- 
ing, as  it  is  used  for  the  breaking  of  horses,  and 
the  reception  of  guests ;  and  it  has  likewise  an 
air  of  simplicity  and  confidence,  suitable  to 
pleasure,  luve,  and  g^od  cheer.    Lastly,  the 
Ionian  is  neither  brilliant  nor  effeminate,  but 
rough  and  austere ;  with  some  degree  however 
of  elevation,  force,  and  energy.    But  in  these 
times,  since  the  corruption  of  manners  ha-t 
subverted  everything,  the  true,  original,  and 
specific  qualities  peculiar  to  each  mode  are  lost.' 
(Dissertation  on  the  Music  of  the  Ancients,  4 to., 
p.  60).    But  there  is  no  doubt  that  whatever 
may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  Greek  mode*, 
we  have  their  counterparts  and,  as  it  were,  their 
living  descendants  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes 
which  still  bear  their  names,  and   are,  most 
likely,  if  not  the  same,   yet  the  legitimate 
inheritors  of  their  peculiar  lineaments ;  nor  to 
fit  audience  in  the  present  day  are  they  found 
destitute  of  their  parents'  varied  and  attractive 
characteristics. 

The  authentic  /Eolian  mode— or,  as  it  is  often 
called,  the  Hyper- Eolian— as  we  now  know  it,  is 
the  ninth  of  the  church  mode*,  scales,  or  tones, 
as  they  are  variously  called.  Its  notes  ran^e 
thus—  as  in  the  modern  minor  scale,  though 
without  any  accidentals  in  ascending  : — 


The  Uy per- ^Eolian  Mode.  Authentic. 
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and  its  melodies  are  contained  within  the  octave 
from  A  to  A.  The  division  of  the  scale  is 
'harmonic,'  i.e.  the  diapente  (A  to  E)  is  below 
the  diatessaron  (E  to  A).  Thus  the  final  is  A, 
and  the  dominant  E. 


Its  plagal  mode  is  called  the  Hypo-^olian,  and 
has  the  'arithmetical'  division,  i.e.  the  diatessaron 
below  the  diapente.  Here  the  final  b  A,  and 
the  dominant  C  : — 

The  Hypo-jEolian  Mode.  Plagal. 


j2- 


with  its  diatessaron  and  diapente : — 
4- 


The  melodies  in  the  Hypo/Eolian  mode  range 
from  the  fourth  below  to  the  fifth  above  the  final 
A.  The  dominant  is  C  in  this  plagal  mode, 
according  to  the  rule  that  'the  dominants  of 
the  plagal  modes  are  always  the  third  below 
tho  dominants  of  the  relative  authentic,  unless 
this  third  happens  to  be  B,  when  the  nearest 
sound  C  is  substituted  for  it,'  as  appears,  for 
example,  in  the  eighth  mode. 

The  pitch  of  the  authentic  /Eolian  scale  being 
higher  than  is  convenient  for  many  voices  led  to 
its  bein»  often  transposed  a  fifth  lower  by  the 
use  of  the  B  flat.  The  scale  will  thus  begin  on 
D,  and  the  semitones  (as  in  our  modern  minor 
scales)  will  fall  in  the  same  places  as  before,  viz. 
between  the  second  and  third,  and  fifth  and  sixth 
notes  of  the  scale. 


In  this  position  the  /Kuban  mode  is  apt  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Dorian,  or  first  mode,  with 
which,  when  thus  transposed,  it  corresponds, 
except  in  the  upper  tetrachord,  the  semitone  of 
which  in  the  Dorian  mode  falls  between  the  sixth 
and  seventh  notes  of  the  scale.  The  transposed 
final  ia  D,  and  the  dominant  A,  as  in  the  first 
mode,  but  the  semitones  fall  (as  in  the  un- 
transposed  position)  between  tho  second  and 
third  of  the  scale  (E  and  F),  and  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth  (AandBb). 

The  service-books  contain  hymns,  antiphons, 
etc.,  which,  though  belonging  originally  to  this 
^Eolian  mode,  are  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  two 
Dorian  modes  ;  and  tho  scale  of  the  Hypo-Dorian 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Hyper-/Eolian,  but  au 
octave  lower,  and  having  of  course  its  own  plagal 
character  and  treatment,  and  thus  differing 
from  tho  authentic  Hyper/Eolian. 

Examples  of  the  ^Eolian  mode  may  be  found 


jEOLODION. 

in  the  chorales  '  Puer  natus  in  Bethlehem,' 
No.  13,  and  '  Herzliobster  Jesu,'  No.  lit,  of 
Bach's  '371  Choralgesange.'  The  latter  is  from 
the  St.  John  Passion.  Mozart's  Requiem  may 
be  said  almost  to  liegin  and  end  with  the  .Eolian 
scale,  for  the  'Te  decet  hymnus'  and  'Lux 
Sterna'  which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  in 
the  first  and  last  movements  aro  given  in  the 
melody  of  the  '  Tonus  Peregrinus,'  which  is 
founded  directly  on  this  scale. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  hero  that  from 
the  earliest  date  of  any  kind  of  counterpoint 
the  ancient  tones  have  been  harmonised  both 
in  the  organ  accompaniment,  and,  for  some 
portions  of  the  divine  service,  in  vocal  parte; 
and  although,  from  the  vast  quantity  of  Gregorian 
musi<  used  in  the  antiphonars,  psalters,  hymna- 
ries,  etc.,  of  the  Western  churches,  it  is  found 
expedient  to  use  vocal  unisons  (or  octaves)  with 
organ  accompaniment  in  all  ordinary  services, 
yet  the  psalm  tones  have  for  centuries  been  sung 
in  tho  Sis  tine  Chapel  (where  there  is  no  organ  nor 
other  instrument)  with  vocal  harmonies  in  three 
parts,  to  which  Baini  added  a  fourth  part  for  the 
soprano.  Gafforius  arranged  them  in  the  1 5th 
century,  and  the  style  of  vocal  accompaniment 
called  Faux-bocrdon,  in  which  he  set  them,  had 
grown  up  gradually  and  very  generally  in  the 
churches,  most  probably  from  the  first  invention 
and  subsequent  improvements  of  the  organ. 
Somo  intimations  of  this  are  contained  in  the 
'Micrologus'  of  Guido  Aretino,  written  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nth  century.  [T.  H.} 

iEOLINA.  A  small  and  simple  'free  reed' 
instrument,  invented  about  1829  by  Messrs. 
Wheatstone.  It  consisted  of  a  few  free  reeds, 
which  were  fixed  into  a  metal  plate  and  blown 
by  the  mouth.  As  each  reed  was  furnished  with 
a  separate  aperture  for  supplying  the  wind,  a 
simple  melody  could  of  course  be  played  by 
moving  the  instrument  backwards  and  forwards 
before  the  mouth.  Its  value  for  artistic  purg>oscs 
was  nil ;  its  only  interest  is  a  historical  one, 
as  being  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  make 
practical  use  of  the  discovery  of  the  free  reed. 
The  leolina  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  genn  of 
the  Accordion  and  Concertina.  [E.  P.] 

iEOLODION,  or  JEOLODICON  (also  called 
in  Germany  WindJiarmonika),  a  keyed  wind- 
instrument  resembling  the  harmonium,  the  tone 
of  which  was  produced  from  steel  springs.  It 
had  a  compass  of  six  octaves,  and  its  tone  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  harmonium.  There  is 
some  controversy  as  to  its  original  inventor; 
most  authorities  attribute  it  to  J.  T.  Eachenbach 
of  Hamburg,  who  is  said  to  have  first  made  it 
in  1 800.  Various  improvements  were  subse- 
quently made  by  other  mechanicians,  among 
whom  may  be  named  Schmidt  of  Presburg,  Voit 
of  Schweinfurt,  Sebastian  Midler  (1826),  and  F. 
Sturm  of  Suhl  (1833).  The  instrument  is  now 
entirely  superseded  by  the  harmonium.  A  modi- 
fication of  the  ieolodion  was  the  jEolsklavikr, 
invented  about  1825  by  Sehortmann  of  Buttel- 
studt,  in  which  the  reeds  or  springs  which 
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produced  the  sound  were  made  of  wood  instead 
of  metal,  by  which  the  quality  of  tone  was  made 
softer  and  sweeter.  The  instrument  appears  to 
hare  been  soon  forgotten.  A  further  modification 
was  the  £ olomelodico.v  or  chokaleon,  con- 
structed by  Brunner  at  Warsaw,  about  the  year 
1825,  from  the  design  of  Professor  Hoffmann  in 
that  city.  It  differed  from  the  teolodion  in  the 
fart  that  brass  tubes  were  affixed  to  the  reeds, 
much  as  in  the  reed-stops  of  an  organ.  The 
instrument  was  of  great  power,  and  was  probably 
intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  organ  in  small 
churches,  especially  in  the  accompaniment  of 
chorals,  whence  its  second  name  :  .loon.  It 
has  taken  no  permanent  place  in  musical  history. 
In  the  jEolopantalox,  invented  about  the  year 
1830,  by  Dlugosz  of  Warsaw,  the  itolotnelodicon 
was  combined  with  a  pianoforte,  so  arranged 
that  the  player  could  make  use  of  either  in- 
strument separately  or  both  together.  A  some- 
what similar  plan  has  been  occasionally  tried 
with  the  piano  and  harmonium,  but  without  great 
success.  IE.  P.] 

AERTS,  Egidipr,  born  at  Boom,  1822,  died 
at  Brussels,  1853  ;  an  eminent  flutist  and 
composer,  studied  under  Lahon  in  the  Con- 
servatoire at  Brussels.  From  1837  to  1840  he 
travelled  professionally  through  France  and 
Italy,  and  on  his  return  to  Brussels  studied 
composition  under  F<  tis.   In  1847  was  appointed 

dessor  of  the  flute  at  the  Conservatoire,  and 
flute  at  the  Theatre.  He  composed  sympho- 
nies and  overtures,  as  well  as  concertos  and  other 
music  for  the  flute.  [M.  C.  C] 

AFFETTUOSO  (Ital.),  or  Cox  ArrETTo,  'with 
feeling.'  This  word  is  most  commonly  found  in 
such  combinations  as  'andante  affettuoso'  or 
'allegro  affettuoso,'  though  it  is  occasionally 
placed  alone  at  the  beginning  of  a  movement, 
in  wh'ch  case  a  somewhat  slow  t  me  is  intended. 
It  is  frequently  placed  (like  'espressivo'  'canta- 
bile,"  etc.)  over  a  single  passage,  when  it  refers 
merely  to  that  particular  phrase  and  not  to  the  en- 
tire movement.  The  German  expressions '  Innig,' 
'Mitinnigem  Ausdruck,'  to  be  met  with  in  Schu- 
mann and  other  modern  German  composers  are 
equiva'ent  to  'Affettuoso.'  [E.  P.] 

AFFILARD,  Michel  l\  a  tenor  singer  in 
tbe  choir  of  Louis  XIV  from  16S3  to  170S, 
with  a  salary  of  900  livres.  His  work  on 
waging  at  sight,  *  Principe*  tres  facile*,'  etc.,  in 
which  the  time  of  the  airs  is  regulated  by 
»  pendulum, — precursor  of  the  metronome — 
I-v.i  i  through  seven  editions  (Paris,  1691 ; 
Amsterdam,  1717.) 

AFRAXIO,  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  a  canon  of  Ferrara,  and  reputed 
inventor  of  the  bassoon,  on  the  grouud  of  a 
*ind  instrument  of  his  called  Phagotum,  which 
u  mentioned,  and  figured  in  two  woodcuts,  at 
p.  1 70  of  the  '  Introductio  in  Chaldaicam  linguam ' 
•jf  Albonesi  (Pa via.  1539),  a  work  dedicated 
by  the  author  to  his  uncle  Afranio.  The  in- 
sufficiently resembles  the  modern 
or  fagotto  to  make  good  AfraruVs  right; 


AGXESI. 
does  not  appear  to 
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any 


but  the  book 
account  of  it. 

AFZELIUS,  Arvid  AucrsT,  born  1785.  a 
Swedish  pastor  ami  archaeologist .  edited  conjointly 
with  Geijer  a  collection  of  Swedish  national 
melodies,  '  Svenska  Folk  visor,*  3  vols.  (Stock- 
holm. 1814-16,  continued  by  Arwidsson\  and 
wrote  the  historical  notes  to  another  collection, 
'  Afsked  af  Svenska  Folksharpan  '  (Stockholm, 
1848). 

AGAZZARI,  Agostino,  was  a  cadet  of  a 
noble  family  of  Siena,  and  l>orn  on  Dec.  a,  1578. 
He  passed  the  first  years  of  his  professional  life 
in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  Matthias.  After 
a  time  he  came  to  Rome,  where  he  was  chosen 
Maestro  di  Cappella  at  the  German  College 
(liefore  1^03)  at  the  church  of  S.  Aj>ollinaris.1 
and  subsequently  at  tbe  Seminario  Romano.  An 
intimacy  grew  up  Iwtween  him  and  the  well- 
known  Viadana,  of  Mantua,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  earliest  adopters  of  the  figured  Iwiss.  In  the 
preface  to  his  third  volume  of  'Motetti'  (Zanetti, 
Rome.  1606),  he  gives  some  instructions  for  its 
employment.  In  1630  he  returned  to  Siena,  and 
became  Maestro  of  its  cathedral,  a  post  which  he 
retained  till  his  death,  probably  in  1 040.  Agazzari 
was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  the  Armonici 
Jiitronati.  His  publications  are  numerous,  and 
consist  of  Madrigals,  Motet  t*.  Psalms,  Magni- 
ficats, Litanies,  etc.,  republished  in  numerous 
editions  at  Rome,  Milan,  Venice,  Antwerp, 
Frankfort,  and  elsewhere.  His  one  auiwtantive 
contribution  to  the  scientific  literature  of  music 
is  a  little  work  of  only  sixteen  quarto  pages, 
entitled  '  La  Musica  Ecclesiastica,dove  si  eontiene 
la  vera  diflinizionc  dclla  Musica  come  Scienza  non 
pin  veduta  e  sua  nobilta '  (Siena,  1038);  the 
object  of  which  is  to  determine  how  church  music 
should  tiest  conform  itself  to  the  Resolution  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  Palestrina,  however,  had  worked 
at  a  clearer  practical  solution  of  that  problem  than 
any  which  the  simulations  of  a  scientific  theorist 
could  possibly  evolve.  On  the  authority  of  Pitoni, 
a  pastoral  drama,  entitled  '  Eumelio,'  has  been 
ascribed  to  Agazzari.  It  was  undoubtedly  per- 
formed at  Amelia  and  printed  by  Domenico 
Domenici  at  RoneOione  in  1614  (Allaeci,  'l)ra- 
maturgia');  but  no  author's  name  is  affixed 
either  to  music  or  libretto. 

A  short  motett  by  Agazzari  is  (riven  by  Prosko 
in  the  'Musica  divina'  (Lib.  Motettorutn,  No. 
lxv).  [K.  H.  P.] 

AGITATO  (Ital  ),  also  Cos  Aqitazionk, 
'agitated,'  'restless.'  This  adjective  is  mostly 
combined  with  'allegro'  or  'presto'  to  describe 
tbe  character  of  a  movement.  In  the  somewhat 
rare  cases  in  which  it  occurs  without  any  Other 
time  indication  (e  g.  Mendelssohn's  '  I. icier  ohne 
Worte,'  l'.ook  i..  No.  5,  'Piano  agitato")  a  rather 
rapid  time  is  indicated. 

AG N ESI,  Maria  Teresa.  Is.rn  nt  Milan. 
1724;  sister  of  the  renowned  scholar,  Maria 
Gaetana  Agnesi ;  a  celebrated  p'anir»t  of  her 

I  ruinl  »:o«ie  mention  J  thin  train*!  •i<puintinrnl ;  but  lie  ii  |>rob- 
1  »Uj  rl«i>C 
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composed  four  operas,  '  Sofonishe,'  'Ciro 
in  Armenia,'  'Nitocri,'  and  '  Inuubria  coiuto- 
lata'  (1771),  several  cantata*,  and  many  piano- 
forte concertos  and  souataa,  well  known  in 
Germany.  [M.  C.  C] 

AGOSTINI,  Ludovtco,  born  1534  at  Ferrara. 
In  holy  orders,  and  both  puet  and  composer. 
Became  chapel-master  to  Alfonso  II,  Duke  of 
Este,  and  died  Sept.  20,  1 590.  A  collection  of 
his  masses,  motetts,  and  madrigals,  appeared 
shortly  before  his  death. 

AGOSTINI,  Paolo,  an  Italian  composer,  who 
stands  out  in  relief  from  t  « <  many  of  his  con- 
temporary countrymen.  He  was  born  at  Val- 
lerano  in  1593,  and  was  a  pupil,  at  Rome,  of 
Bernardino  Nanini,  whose  daughter  he  married. 
After  being  organist  of  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere, 
and  Maestro  di  Cappello  at  S.  Lorenzo  in  Da- 
uiaso,  he  succeeded  Ugolini  as  Maestro  at  the 
Vatican  Chapel,  in  10.29.  Unhappily  for  his 
art,  he  died  a  few  months  after  his  preferment, 
in  the  36th  year  of  his  age. 

Pitoni,  who  would  seem  to  be  nothing  if  not  inac- 
curate, has  a  story  to  the  effect  that  Agostini 
owed  his  appointment  at  the  Vatican  to  an  un- 
answered challenge  to  a  musical  encounter,  which 
he  sent  to  Ugolini,  who  had  been  his  fellow- 
pupil  under  Nanini ;  the  Chapter  conceived  that, 
if  their  Maestro  shunned  a  professional  duello 
with  Agostini,  he  ought  to  give  up  his  place  to 
him.  But  this  is  hardly  probable,  and  Baini, 
with  unnecessary  perseverance,  exposes  its  im- 
probability. A  more  pleasant  anecdote  is  that 
Urban  VIII  happened  to  enter  the  Basilica  at 
the  moment  when  a  work  of  Agostini's.  for  forty- 
eight  voices,  after  the  fashion  then  in  vogue,  was 
being  performed  by  the  choir.  The  Pope  stopped 
to  hear  it  out ;  and,  at  its  conclusion,  rose  and 
bowed  pointedly  to  its  composer,  to  mark  his 
sense  of  its  beauty. 

The  extant  published  works  of  Agostini  con- 
sist of  two  volumes  of  Psalms  for  four  and  eight 
voices  (printed  by  Soldi,  Rome,  161 9) ;  two 
volumes  of  Magnificats  for  one,  two,  and  three 
voices  (Ibid.,  16.10)  ;  and  five  volumes  of  Masses 
for  eight  and  twelve  voices,  published  (Robletti, 
Rome)  in  1624,  1625,  1626,  1627.  and  1628  re 
spectively.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  employ 
large  numbers  of  voices  in  several  choirs. 
Ingenuity  and  elegance  are  his  prevailing  char- 
acteristics ;  but  that  he  could  and  did  rise  beyond 
these,  is  proved  by  an  'Agnus  Dei'  for  eight 
voices  in  canon,  which  was  published  by  P. 
Martini  in  his  '  Saggio  di  Contrappunto  Fugato,' 
and  which  is  allowed  to  be  a  masterpiece.  The 
fame,  however,  of  Agoatiui  rests  upon  his  un- 
published pieces,  which  form  the  great  bulk  of 
his  productions.  They  are  preserved  partly  in 
the  Corsini  Library,  and  partly  in  the  Collection 
of  the  Vatican.1   A  motett  by  Agostini  is  given 

1  Paolo  Apmtlnl  mart  not  be  confounded  with  the  earlier  and  In- 
ferior LudovVo  Acoetlnl  of  Frrrara,  who.  having  lived  foe  M  y.  x 
yean,  and  taring  been  Marti  ro  at  the  Cathedral  of  bit  native  town, 
died  In  MRU.  and  left  certain  maraes.  madrtp.li.  and  motettl  behind 
Mm :  nor  with  Pietro  Slmonl  Agottlni.  a  Human,  who  lived  dining  the 
Utter  half  of  tl»e  17th  century,  and  waa  the  author  of  tome  published 
cantata*,  and  of  '  U  Hallo  dell*  Sabine,'  an  opera  performed  in 
Venice  in  fc*>. 


AG  REM  ENS. 

in  Proske's  '  Music*  Divina'  (Liber  Motettonim, 
No.lxx.)  [E.  H.  P.] 

AGRELL,  JoHAify,  born  at  Loth  in  Sweden; 
studied  at  Linkoping  and  Upsal.  Appointed 
court  musician  at  Cassel  in  1723,  and  in  ] 746 
conductor  at  Nuremberg,  where  he  died,  1767. 
He  left  nine  published  works  (Nuremberg), 
concertos,  sonatas,  etc.,  and  many  more  in 
manuscript. 

AGREMENS  (Fr.,  properly  Agrimen*  du 
Chant  or  de  Musique ;  Ger.  Manitren  :  Eng. 
(/races).  Certain  ornaments  introduced  into 
vocal  or  instrumental  melody,  indicated  either 
by  signs,  or  by  small  notes,  and  performed  ac- 
cording to  certain  rules. 

Various  forms  of  agremens  have  been  from 
time  to  time  invented  by  different  composers, 
and  many  of  them  have  again  fallen  into  disuse, 
but  the  earliest  seem  to  have  been  the  invention 
of  Chambonnieres,  a  celebrated  French  organist 
of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV  (1670),  and  they  were 
probably  introduced  into  Germany  by  Moffat, 
organist  at  Passau  in  1695,  who  in  his  youth  had 
studied  in  Paris.  The  proper  employment  of  the 
agrcmens  in  French  music— which,  according  to 
Kousseau  (Dictionnaire  fie  M unique,  1768)  were 
necessary  'pour  couvrir  un  peu  la  fadeur  du 
chant  francais' — was  at  first  taught  in  Paris 
by  special  professors  of  the  '  gout  du  chant.' 
but  no  definite  rules  for  their  application  were 
laid  down  until  Emanuel  Bach  treated  them 
very  fully   in  his   '  Vcrsuch  iiber  die  wahre 
Art  das  Clavier  zu  spielen,'  in   1752.  In 
this  he  speaks  of  the  great  value  of  the  agre- 
mens : — '  they  serve  to  connect  the  notes,  they 
enliven  them,  and  when  necessary  give  them 
a  special  emphasis,     .     .     .     they  help  to 
elucidate  the  character  of  the  music  ;  whether  it 
bo  sad,  cheerful,  or  otherwise,  they  always  con- 
tribute their  share  to  the  effect, 
an  indifferent  composition  may  be  improved  by 
their  aid,  while  without  them  even  the  best 
melody  may  appear  empty  and  meanin.less.'  At 
the  same  time  he  warns  against  their  too  fre- 
quent use,  and  says  they  should  bo  as  the  orna- 
ments with  which  the  finest  building  may  be 
ovorladen,  or  the  spices  with  which  the  best  dish 
mav  be  spoilt. 

The  agn'-mena  according  to  Emanuel  Bach  are 
the  Bebung,*  Vorschlag,  Triller,  Dop|>elschla  *. 
Mordent,  Anschlag,  Schleifer,  SchneUer,  and 
Brechung  (Ex.  1 ). 


tlte  clavichord  a  certain  trei 

imitation  of  the  ton  ml,  wlthiqit  any  Interval*  of  < 
Inrtnim-nti  a  tlmilar  effect  U  obtained  by  a  I 
i  Sinter  w.lhoul  nun.  It  from  the  rtrtng. 
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Dopptltchlag. 


Amckiag. 


Iii  addition  to  these,  Marpurg  treat*  of  the 
Nachschlag  (Ex.  2),  which  Emanuel  Bach  dues 
not  recognise,  or  at  least  calls  '  ugly,  although 
extraordinarily  in  fashion,'  but  which  is  largely 
employed  by  modern  composers. 


1 


The  principal  agri-men*  of  French  music  were 
the  Appogiature,  Trille,  and  Accent,  which  re- 
sembled respectively  the  Vor»chIag,  Trillor  and 
Nachschlag  described  above,  and  in  addition 
the  Mordant — which  appears  to  have  differed 
from  the  Mordent  of  German  music,  and  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  interrupted  trill, — the  Coule", 
Port  de  voix, 1  Port  de  voix  jette,  and  the 
Cadence  pleino  ou  briste*  (Ex.  3). 

3-  Mordant.  C011U. 


The  agr^mena  or  "races  peculiar  to  old  English 
music  differed  considerably  from  the  above,  and 

:  Th»  trim  '  Port  *■  »o!i.-  whirh  nmrbt  pmprrlr  to  ■Unify  the 
nyln*  of  the  >olff  »ith  fi'irmr  «m<-.t hnrn  from  one  not"  lo  an- 
'  jjftSi  -  portamento  ill  toct"),  hat  Ijccti  Tory  (i-Bmllj  applied  to 


<rn*^T^m"\  «■  often  callr-l  Cadence  t.r  the 


have  now  become  obsolete.  They  are  descril»ed 
in  an  instruction-book  for  the  violin,  called  the 
Division  Violist,  by  Christopher  Simpson,  pul>- 
lished  in  1659,  and  are  divided  into  two  classed, 
the  'smooth  ami  shaked  graces.'  The  smooth 
graces  are  only  adapted  to  stringed  instruments, 
as  they  are  to  be  executed  by  sliding  the  finger 
along  the  string:  they  include  the  Plain-beat  or 
Rise,  the  Backfall,  the  Double  Backfall,  the  Ele- 
vation, the  Cadent,  and  the  Springer,  which  '  con- 
cludes the  Sound  of  a  Note  more  acute,  by 
clapping  down  another  Finger  just  at  the  ex- 
piring of  it.'  The  effect  of  this  other  finger  upon 
the  violin  would  be  to  raise  the  pitch  of  the  Last 
note  but  one  (the  upper  of  the  two  written  notes) 
so  that  the  Springer  would  resemble  the  French 
Accctit.  The  '  shaked  graces'  are  the  Shaked 
Jleat,  Backfall,  Elevation,  and  Cadent,  which  are 
similar  to  the  plain  graces  with  the  additiou 
of  a  shake,  and  lastly  the  Double  Relish,  of  which 
no  explanation  in  words  is  attempted,  but  an 
example  in  notes  given  as  below  (Ex.  4). 


4*  Plain-beat. 


Bjek/aU. 
> 


Double  ttaek/alt. 
it 


Shatmd  beat 


Double  Rrliih. 
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The  agrtSmens  used  in  modern  music  or  in  tho 
performance  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
are  the  acciacatura,  appofjgiatura,  arpeggio,  mor- 
dent, nachsohlag,  shake  or  trill,  slide,  and  turn, 
each  of  which  will  be  fully  described  in  its  own 
place.  [F.  T  ] 

AGRICOLA,  Alexander,  a  composer  of 
great  celebrity  living  at  the  end  of  the  15th 
century  and  beginning  of  the  16th.  Crespel's 
lament  on  the  death  of  Ockenheim  mentions 
Agricola  as  a  fellow-pupil  in  the  school  of  that 
master;  and  the  dates  of  his  published  works, 
together  with  an  interesting  epitaph  printed  in 
a  collection  of  mntetts  published  at  Wittenl>erg 
in  153s,  furnish  us  with  materials  for  brieHy 
sketching  his  life.  The  words  of  the  epitaph, 
which  bears  the  title  'Epitaphium  Alex.  Ar- 
eolae Symphoniastae  regis  Castaliae  Philippi,'  are 
as  follows : — 

'  Musica  quid  defies  ?  Periit  mea  aura  decusque. 

Estne  Alexander  ?   Ib  mens  Agricola. 
Die  age  qualis  erat  ?  Clarus  vocutn  manuumque. 

Quis  locus  hunc  rapuit  ?  Valdoletanus  ager. 
Quis  Belgam  hunc  traxit?    Magnus  rex  ipse 
Philippus. 

Quo  morbo  interiit  ?  Febre  furente  obiit. 
Aetas  quae  fuerat  <  Jam  sexagesimus  annus. 
Sol  ubi  tunc  stahat  ?  Vir>;inio  capite.' 

The  question  '  Quis  Belgam  hunc  traxit  ?'  seems 
to  imply  that  Agricola  wa*  not  a  native  of  that 
country,  though  F^tis  claims  him  as  a  Belgian  on 
the  strength  of  this  very  sentence,  which  he 
renders  '  W  ho  brought  him  from  Belgium  ?'  lie 
was  however  certainly  educated  there,  and  lived 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  th6  Netherlands. 
At  an  early  age  he  distinguished  himself  both  as 
a  singer  and  i>erfoniier.  His  fame  soon  spread 
to  distant  countries,  and  the  great  printer  Po- 
trucci  published  some  of  his  works  at  Venice  in 
1503.  lie  entered  the  service  of  Philip,  duke  of 
Austria  and  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
followed  him  to  Casrtile  in  1 506.  There  Agricola 
remained  until  his  death,  at  the  age  of  60  (about 
the  year  1 530),  of  acute  fever,  in  tho  territory  of 
Valladolid.  Amongst  Agricola's  known  works 
tho  most  important  are  two  motetts  for  three 
voices  from  the  collection  entitled  1  Motetti 
XXXIII"  (Venice,  Petruccl,  1502)  ;  eight  four- 
part  songs  from  the  collection  'Canti  cento  cin- 
quanta'  (Venico.  Petrucci,  1503)  ;  and  a  volume 
of  five  masses  '  Misse  Alex.  Agricolae '  (Venice, 
Petrucci,  1505).  It  is  not  improbable  that  a 
large  number  of  his  compositions  may  still  be 
contained  in  the  libraries  of  Spain.  [j.R.S.-B.] 

AGRICOLA,  Georo  Ludwig,  born  Oct.  25, 
1643,  at  Grossen-Furra  in  Thuringia,  where 
his  father  was  clergyman  ;  brought  up  at 
Eisenach  and  Gotha  and  the  universities  of 
Wittenljcrg  and  Leipsic;  kapellmeister  at  Gotha 
in  1670.  He  composed  '  Musikali^che  .No- 
benstunden'  for  two  violins,  two  violas,  and 
bass;  religious  hymns  and  madrigals;  sonatas 
and  preludes,  'auf  franzogische  Art,'  etc.,  etc. 
He  died  at  Gotha  in  Feb.  1676  at  the  age  of 


thirty-three,  full  of  promise,  but  without  ac- 
complishing a  style  for  himself.  [K.  G.] 

AGRICOLA,  J  oh  ANN,  born  at  Nuremberg 
about  1570,  professor  of  music  in  the  Gymna- 
sium at  Erfurt  in  ifin,  and  composer  of 
three  collections  of  motetts  (Nuremberg,  1601- 
161 1). 

AGRICOLA,  Johanx  Friedrich,  born  Jan. 
4,  1720,  at  Oobitschen,  Altenbursr,  Saxony. 
His  tathor  was  a  judge,  and  his  mother,  Maria 
Magdalen  Manke,  from  Giebrichenstein  near 
Haile,  was  a  friend  of  the  great  Handel.  He 
began  to  learn  music  in  his  fifth  year  under  a 
certain  Martini.  In  1738  he  entered  the 
University  of  Leipsic  when  Gottsehed  was 
Professor  of  Rhetoric.  But  though  he  went 
through  tho  regular  course  of  '  humanities '  he 
also  studied  music  under  Sebastian  Bach,  with 
whom  he  worked  hard  for  three  years.  After 
this  he  resided  at  Dresden  and  Berlin,  and 
studied  the  dramatic  style  under  Graun  and 
Has*e.  In  1749  he  published  two  pamphlets  on 
French  and  Italian  taste  in  music  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Olibrio.  In  the  following  year  a 
cantata  of  his, 1 II  Filosofoconvinto  in  amore,'  was 
performed  before  Frederic  the  Great,  and  made 
such  an  impression  on  the  king  as  to  induce  him 
to  confer  on  Agricola  the  post  of  Hof-componist. 
He  had  an  equal  success  with  a  Becond  cantata, 
'  La  Ricamatrice.'  Agricola  then  married  Signora 
Molteni,  prima  donna  of  the  Berlin  opera,  and 
composed  various  operas  for  Dresden  and  Berlin, 
as  well  as  much  music  for  the  Church  and  many 
arrangements  of  the  king's  melodies.  After  the 
death  of  Graun  (Aug.  H,  1759)  he  was  made 
director  of  the  royal  chapel;  but  without  the 
title  of  '  kaiiellmeister.*  'J  I  hero  ho  remained  till 
his  death  in  1774 — Nov.  12  (Forkel)  or  Dec.  1 
(Schneider,  Hist,  of  Berlin  Opera).  Agricola's 
compositions  had  no  permanent  success,  nor  were 
any  printed  excepting  a  psalm  and  some  chorabj. 
He  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  organ- 
player  in  Berlin,  and  a  good  teacher  of  singing. 
He  translated  with  much  skill  Tosi's  'Opinioni 
de'  Cantori,'  and  made  some  additions  of  value  to 
Adlung's  '  Musica  mechanica  organojdi.*  [F.  G.] 

AGRICOLA,  Martin,  whose  German  name, 
as  he  himsolf  tells  us,  was  Sohr,  or  Sore,  was 
born  about  1500  at  Sorall  in  Lower  Silesia.  In 
1524  we  find  him  teacher  and  cantor  in  the  first 
Protestant  school  at  Magdeburg,  and  he  remained 
there  till  his  death,  June  10,  1556.  The  assertion 
of  his  biographer  Caspar  that  Agricola  reached 
the  age  of  seventy  lias  misled  all  following1 
writers  as  to  the  date  of  his  birth.  In  his 
'Musica  instrumental  deudsch,'  which,  not- 
withstanding its  polyglott  title  is  w-ritten  in 
German,  ho  states  that  he  had  no  '  activuin 
pneceptorem'  for  music,  but  learned  the  art 
by  himself  whilo  constantly  occupied  as  a  school- 
master. That  work  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its 
musical  ability  but  for  its  German  style,  which  has 
all  the  force  "and  flavour  of  the  writings  of  his 
contemporary  Luther  himself.  Agricola's  chief 
protector  and  friend  was  Rhaw,  the  senator  of 
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Wittenberg,  renowned  in  his  own  day  as  a 
printer  of  music.  This  excellent  man  printed 
many  of  Agricola's  works,  of  which  the  following 
may  be  named  amongst  others: — '  Ein  kurtz 
deutsche  Musica,'  i5iS;  '  Musica  instrumental!-* 
deutlsch,'  15 29,  '32,  '45;  'Musica  figuralis 
deudsch,'  1532;  'Von  den  Proportionibus' ; 
*  Kudimenta  Musices,'  1539.  Th°  l'8t  °f  tne 
will  be  found  in  Draudius'  '  Bibliotheca  Classica,' 
p.  1650;  Walther's  'Lexicon';  Marpurg's 
'  Beitrage,'  vol.  v ;  Forkel's  *  Literaturo,'  and 
Gerber's  '  Dictionary.'  Mattheson  in  his  '  Epho- 
rus'  (p.  124}  praises  him  for  having  been  the 
first  to  abolish  the  'ancient  tablature,'  and  adopt 
the  system  of  notation  which  we  still  employ. 
But  this  is  inaccurate.  All  that  Agricola  pro- 
posed was  a  new  'tablature'  for  the  lute,  better 
than  the  old  one.  On  the  contiict  between  the 
old  and  new  notation,  Agricola's  writings  are 
full  of  interest,  and  they  must  be  studied  by 
every  one  who  wishes  to  have  an  accurate  view 
of  that  revolution.  But  unfortunately  they  are 
both  rare  and  costly.  (F.  G .] 

AGRICOLA,  Wolfgang  Christofh,  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century,  composed  a 
'Fasciculus  Musicalis'  (Wurzburg  and  Cologne, 
1651),  of  masses,  and  'Fasciculus  variarum  cau- 
tion urn,'  of  motetts. 

AGTHE,  Cabl  Christian,  born  at  Hettstadt, 
1739;  died  at  Ballenstedt,  1797  ;  organist,  com- 
poser of  six  operas,  three  pianoforte  sonatas 
( Leipsic,  1 790),  and  a  collection  of  Lieder  (Des- 
sau, 1782).  His  son,  W.  J.  Albrecht,  born  at 
Ballenstedt,  1 700,  in  18 10  settled  at  Leipsic, 
and  1823  at  Dresden  as  teacher  of  Logier's  system, 
under  the  approval  of  C.  M.  von  Weber,  and  in 
1826  founded  a  similar  establishment  at  Posen. 
he  was  at  Berlin.  Kullak  is  his  best- 
pupil.  [M.  C.  C] 

AGUADO,  Dionisio,  bora  in  Madrid,  1784, 
a  remarkable  performer  on  the  guitar :  received 
his  chief  instruction  from  Garcia,  the  great  singer. 
In  1825  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  associated 
with  the  most  eminent  artistes  of  the  day,  till 
1838.  when  he  returned  to  Madrid,  and  died 
there  in  1849.  His  method  for  the  guitar,  an 
excellent  work  of  its  kind,  passed  through  three 
editions  in  Spain  (Madrid,  1825-1843)  and  one 
in  Paris  (1827).  He  also  published  'Collection 
de  los  Etudios  para  la  guitarra'  (Madrid.  1820), 
•Colleoeion  de  Andantes,'  etc.,  and  other  works 
for  his  instrument.  [M.  C.  C] 

AGUILERA  DE  HEREDIA,  Sebastian,  a 
monk  and  Spanish  composer  at  the  beginningof  the 
1 7th  century.  His  chief  work  was  a  collection  of 
Magnificats  for  four  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight 
voices,  many  of  which  are  still  sung  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Saragosa,  where  he  directed  the  music, 
and  at  other  churches  in  Spain. 

AGUJARI,  Lucrezia,  a  very  celebrated 
singer,  who  supplies  an  extraordinary  example  of 
the  fashion  of  nicknaming  musicians ;  for,  being 
a  natural  child  of  a  noble,  she  was  always  an- 
nounced in  the  playbills  and  newspapers  as  La 
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Bastarflinn,  or  BcutardtUa.  She  was  born  at 
Ferrara  in  1743,  instructed  in  a  convent  by  the 
P.  Lambertini,  and  made  her  debut  at  Florence 
in  1764.  Her  triumph  was  brilliant,  and  sho 
was  eagerly  engaged  for  all  the  principal  towns, 
where  she  was  enthusiastically  received.  She  did 
not  excel  in  expression,  but  in  execution  she  sur- 
passed all  rivals.  The  extent  of  her  register  was 
beyond  all  comparison.  Sacchini  said  he  had 
heard  her  sing  as  high  as  Bb  in  altissimo,  and 
she  had  two  good  octavos  below  :  but  Mozart 
himself  heard  her  at  Parma  in  1770,  and  says  of 
her 1  that  she  had  '  a  lovely  voice,  a  flexible 
throat,  and  an  incredibly  high  range.  She  sang 
the  following  notes  and  passages  in  my  pre- 
sence : — 


Ten  years  later,  in  speaking  of  Mara,  he  says, 
'  She  has  not  the  good  fortune  to  please  me.  She 
does  too  little  to  be  compared  to  a  Bastardella — 
though  that  is  her  peculiar  style— and  too  much 
to  touch  the  heart  like  an  Aloysia  Weber.' 1 
Leopold  Mozart  says  of  her,  'She  is  not 
handsome  nor  yet  ugly,  but  has  at  times  a 
wild  look  in  the  eyes,  like  people  who  are  subject 
to  convulsions,  and  she  is  lame  in  one  foot.  Her 
conduct  formerly  was  good ;  sho  has,  consequently, 
a  good  name  and  reputation. 

Agujari  made  a  great  sensation  in  the  carnival 
of  1774  at  Milan,  in  the  serious  ojxjra  of  'II 
Tolumeo,'  by  Colla,  and  still  man  in  a  cantata 
by  the  same  composer.     In  1780  she  married 


'  Letter  of  JUrcfa  U,  1770. 


»  Utter  of  Nut.  13, 1790. 
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Colla,  who  composed  for  her  most  of  the  music 
she  sang.  She  sang  at  the  Pantheon  Concerts 
for  some  years,  from  1775,  receiving  a  salary  at 
one  time  of  £100  a  night  for  singing  two  songs, 
a  price  which  was  then  simply  enormous.  She 
died  at  Parma,  May  1 8,  1 783.  [J.  M.] 

AGUS,  Uenki.  bom  in  1749,  died  1798; 
composer  and  professor  of  solfeggio  in  the 
Conservatoire  of  Paris  (1795).  His  works,  which 
display  more  learning  than  genius,  consist  of 
trios  for  Btrings,  two  compositions  for  violoncello, 
published  in  Ixmdon,  where  lie  lived  for  some 
time,  and  six  duos  concertants  for  two  violins, 
published  by  Barbieri  (Paris)  as  the  op.  37  of 
Bocchcrini. 

AHLE,  Johasn  Rodolph,  church  composer, 
born  at  Miihlhausen  inThuringia,  Dec.  24,  1625; 
educated  at  Giittingen  and  Erfurt.  In  1644  he 
became  organist  at  Erfurt,  but  soon  after  settled 
at  his  native  place,  where  in  1655  he  was 
appointed  member  of  the  senate  and  afterwards 
burgomaster.  He  died  in  full  possession  of  his 
power*  July  8,  1673.  His  published  compositions 
include  'Compendium  pro  tenellis'  (1648),  a  trea- 
tise on  singing  which  went  through  three  editions ; 
'  Geistlichen  Dialogen,'  '  Symphonien,  Paduancn, 
und  Balleten ' ;  1  Thuringische  Lustgarten,'  a 
collection  of  church  music ;  400  '  geistlichen 
Alien,'  'geistlichen  Concerte,'  and  'Andachten' 
on  all  the  Sundays  and  Festivals,  etc.,  etc.  He 
cultivated  the  simple  style  of  the  choral,  avoiding 
polyphonic  counterpoint.  His  tunes  were  for 
long  very  popular,  and  are  still  sung  in  the 
Protestant  churches  of  Thuring:a  —  amongst 
others  that  known  as  4  Liebster  Jesu  wir  sind 
hier.'  Ahle  left  a  son,  Jobann  Georg,  born 
1650,  who  succeeded  to  his  father's  musical  hon- 
ours, and  was  made  poet  laureate  by  the  Emperor 
Leopold  I.  He  died  Dec.  2,  170O.  His  hymn 
tunes  were  once  popular,  but  are  not  now  in 
use.  [E.G.] 

AHLSTROEM.  A.  J.  R,  born  about  176a; 
a  Swedish  composer,  organist  at  tho  church  of 
St.  James,  Stockholm,  and  court  accompany ist ; 
composed  sonata*  for  pianoforte  (Stockholm,  1 783 
and  1786),  cantatas,  and  songs,  and  edited  with 
Roman  '  Walda  svenska  Folkdansnr  och  Folklo- 
dar,'  a  collection  of  Swedish  popular  airs,  some 
of  which  have  been  sung  by  Mine.  Lind- 
Goldschmidt.  He  was  also  editor  for  two  years 
of  a  Swedish  musical  periodical  'Musikaliskt 
Tidsfordrif.'  [M.  C.  C] 

AIBLIXGER,  JoHANsr  Caspar,  born  at 
WaKserburg  in  Bavaria,  Feb.  33,  1779.  His 
compositions  are  much  esteemed,  and  performed 
in  the  Catholic  churches  of  South  Germany.  In 
1803  he  went  to  Italy,  and  stu'lied  eight  years  at 
Vicenza,  after  which  he  settled  at  Venice,  where 
in  conjunction  with  the  Abbe  Gregorio  Trentino 
he  founded  the  'Odeon'  Institution  for  the 
practice  of  classical  works.  In  1826  he  was 
recalled  to  hi*  native  country  by  the  king,  and 
appointed  kapellmeister  of  his  court  music.  In 
1R33  however  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  resided  | 
at  Bergamo,  occupying  himself  in  tho  collection 


of  ancient  classical  mime,  which  is  now  in  the 
Staatsbibliothek  at  Munich.  His  whole  efforts 
to  the  end  of  his  life  were  directed  to  the 
performance  of  classical  vocal  music  in  the 
All  Saints'  church  at  Munich,  erected  in  1826. 
His  single  attempt  at  dramatic  composition  ww 
an  opera  of  '  Rodrigo  a  Chimene,'  which  was 
not  successful.  The  bravura  airs  for  Mine. 
Schechner  and  for  Pellegrini  were  much  liked, 
but  the  piece  shewed  n<»  depth  of  im'ention.  In 
church  music  however  he  was  remarkably  happy : 
his  compositions  in  this  department  are  in  the 
free  style  of  his  time,  written  with  great  skill, 
and  full  of  religious  feeling,  tuneful,  agreeable, 
and  easy  melody,  and  exactly  suited  to  small 
chur  h  choirs.  They  consist  of  ma^es,  some 
requiems,  gradual*,  litanies,  and  psalms,  with 
accompaniments  for  orchestra  and  organ,  pub- 
lished at  Munich,  Augsburg,  and  Paris  iSchott). 
Aiblinger  died  May  6,  1867.  [C.  F.  P.] 

AICHINGER,  Gregor.  Born  about  1565: 
took  holy  orders,  and  entered  the  service  of 
Freiherr  Jacob  Fujrger  at  Auusburg  as  organist. 
In  1599  he  paid  a  visit  of  two  years  to  Rome  to 
perfect  himself  in  music.  The  date  of  his  death 
is  unknown,  but  it  is  supposed  that  he  was  alive 
at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  one  of  his  works, 
Dec.  5,  1 61 3.  In  the  preface  to  his  'Sacrae 
Cautiones'  (Venice,  1590),  he  praises  the  music 
of  Gabrieli ;  and  his  works  also  betray  the 
influence  of  the  Venetian  school.  They  are 
among  the  best  German  music  of  that  time, 
bearing  marks  of  real  genius ;  and  ate  superior 
to  those  of  his  contemponuy,  the  learned  Gallus, 
or  Handl.  Amongst  the  most  remarkable  are  a 
'  Ubi  est  frater,'  and  '  Assumpta  est  Maria,'  both 
for  three  voices;  an  'Adoramus'  for  four;  and 
an  'Intonuit  de  c<*lo'  for  six  voices,  the  last 
printed  in  the  FloriUgium  Porltntt.  A  Litany,  a 
Stabat  Mater,  and  various  motetts  of  his  am 
printed  in  Proske's  '  Musics  divina.'        [F.  G.} 

AIMON,  Pamphile  Leopold  Francois,  vio- 
loncellist and  composer,  born  at  L'Isle,  near  Avig- 
non, 1 779  *  conducted  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre 
in  Marseilles  when  only  seventeen,  that  of  the 
Gymnase  Dramatique  in  Paris  1821,  and  of  thu 
Theatre  Francais,  on  the  retirement  of  Baudron. 
1822.  Of  his  seven  operas  only  two  were 
performed,  tho  'Jeux  Floraux'  (i8i8\  and 
'Michel  et  Christine'  (1821),  the  last  with 
great  success.  He  also  composed  numerous 
string  quartetts,  trios,  and  duos  (Paris  and 
Lyons  \  and  was  the  author  of  *  Connaissanees 
preliminaires  de  L'Harmonie,'  and  other  trea- 
tises. [M.  C.  C] 

AIR  (Ital.  arto ;  Fr.  air;  Germ.  Arte,  from 
the  Latin  aer,  the  lower  atmosphere;  or  <rra, 
a  given  number,  an  epoch,  or  period  of  time). 
In  a  general  sense  air,  from  the  element  whose 
vibration  is  the  cause  of  music,  has  come  to 
mean  that  particular  kind  of  music  which  is 
independent  of  harmony.  In  common  parlance 
air  is  rhythmical  melody — any  melody  or  kind 
of  melody  of  which  the  feet  are  of  the  same 
duration,  and  the  p  Arose*  bear 
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proportion  one  to  another.  In  the  16th  and  17  th  i 
centuries  air  represented  popularly  a  cheerful 
strain.  The  English  word  i/lee,  now  exclusively 
applied  to  a  particular  kind  of  musical  com- 
position, is  derived  from  the  A.  S.  llir^e,  in 
its  primitive  sense  simply  music.  Technically 
an  air  is  a  comp<  siti'-n  fur  a  single  voice  or  any 
nionophonous  instrument,  acccoinpanied  by  other 
voices  or  by  instruments.  About  the  be^innm* 
of  the  17th  century  many  part-songs  were 
written,  differing  from  those  of  the  preceding 
century  in  many  important  particulars,  but 
chiefly  in  the  fact  of  their  interest  being 
thrown  into  one,  generally  the  upper,  part; 
the  other  parts  being  subordinate.  These  other 
parts  were  generally  so  contrived  as  to  admit  of 
being  either  sung  or  played.  The  first  book  of 
Ford's  'Musike  of  sundrie  knds'  (1607)  is 
of  this  class.  Subsequently  to  its  invention, 
arias  were  for  a  considerable  time  commonly 
published  with  the  accompaniment  only  of  a 
'  figured  bass.'  The  aria  grande,  great  or  more 
extended  air,  has  taken  a  vast  variety  of  forms. 
These  however  may  be  classed  under  two  heads, 
the  aria  with  'da  capo  and  the  aria  without. 
The  invention  of  the  former  and  older  form  has 
been  long  attributed  to  Ale«sandro  Scarlatti 
(1659- 1 725) ;  but  an  aria  printed  in  the  present 
writer's  'Lectures  on  the  Transition  Period  of 
Musical  History,'  shows  that  it  was  used  as 
early  as  1655,  i.e.  four  years  before  A.  Scarlatti 
was  born,  by  the  Venetian,  Francesco  Cavalli, 
a  master  in  whose  opera  'Giasone'  (1649)  the 
line  which  divides  air  from  recitative  seems  to 
have  been  marked  more  distinctly  than  in  any 
preceding  music  The  so-called  '  aria'  of  Monte- 
verde  and  his  contemporaries  (c.  1600)  is  hardly 
distinguishable  from  their  '  inusica  pari  ante,'  a 
very  slight  advance  on  the  'plain-song*  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  aria  without  'da  capo'  is  but 
a  more  extended  and  interesting  form  than  that 
of  its  predecessor.  In  the  former  the  first  section 
or  division  is  also  the  last ;  a  section,  always  in 
another  key  and  generally  shorter,  being  inter- 
posed between  the  first  and  its  repetition.  In  the 
latter  the  first  section  is  repeated,  often  several 
times,  the  sections  interposed  being  in  different 
keys  from  one  anothor  as  well  as  from  the  first, 
which,  on  its  last  repetition,  is  generally  more  or 
less  developed  into  a  'coda .'  The  aria  grande  has 
assumed,  under  the  hands  of  the  great  masters 
of  the  modern  school,  a  scope  and  a  splendour 
which  raise  it  to  all  but  symphonic  dignity. 
As  specimens  of  these  qualities  we  may  cite 
Beethoven's  'Ah,  perfido,'  and  Mendelssohn's 
'  Infelice.'  The  limits  of  the  human  voice 
forbid,  however,  save  in  rare  instances,  to  the 
aria,  however  extended,  that  repetition  of  the 
same  strains  in  different  though  related  keys, 
by  which  the  svin phonic  'form'  is  distinguished 
from  every  other.  But  compositions  of  this 
class,  especially  those  interspersed  with  re- 
citative, though  nominally  sometimes  arie  belong 
rather  to  the  class  '  scena.'  [J .  H.] 

AIRY,  8ib  Geobge  Biddell.  The  present 
Astronomer  Royal,  and  late  President  of  the 


Royal  Society,  the  author  of  one  of  the  latest 
works  on  acoustics,  '  On  Sound  and  Atmospheric 
Vibrations,'  London  186S.  The  most  important 
portion  of  this  work  is  its  elaborate  mathematical 
treatment  of  the  theory  of  atmospheric  sound- 
waves, a  subject  first  discussed  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  in  the  « Principia.'  [W.  P.] 

A'KEMPIS,  Flobentino,  organist  of  St. 
Gudule,  at  Brussels,  about  the  middle  of  the  1 7th 
century;  composed  three  symphonies  (Antworp, 
1644,  1647,  and  1649),  'Missae  etMotetta'  (Ant- 
werp, 1650),  and  another  mass  for  eight  voices. 

AKEROYDE,  Samuel,  a  native  of  Yorkshire, 
was  a  very  popular  and  prolific  composer  of 
songs  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century. 
Many  of  his  compositions  are  contained  in  the 
following  collections  of  the  period  :  1  D'Urfey's 
Third  Collection  of  Songs'  1685  ;  'The  Theatre 
of  Mustek,'  16S5-1687  ;  '  Vinculum  Societatis,' 
1687;  4 Comes  Amoria/  1687-1694;  'The  Ban- 
quet of  Mustek,'  1688-1692  ;  '  Thesaurus  Mu- 
sicus,'  1693-1696;  and  in  'The  Gentleman's 
Journal,'  1 692-1 694.  He  was  also  a  contri- 
butor to  the  Third  Part  of  D'Urfeys  'Don 
Quixote,'  1696.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ALA,  Giovanni  Battista,  born  at  Monza 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  died  at 
the  age  of  thirty-two  ;  organist  of  the  Church  dei 
Servitori,  in  Milan,  and  composer  of  canzonets, 
madrigals,  and  operas  (Milan,  161 7,  1625), 
'Concerti  ecclesiastici '  (Milan,  1618,  1621, 1628). 
and  several  motetts  in  the  'Pratum  musicum* 
(Antwerp,  1634). 

ALARD,  Delphin,  eminent  violinist.  Bora  at 
Bayonne,  March  8,  1815  ;  shewed  at  an  early 
age  remarkable  musical  talent,  and  in  1827  was 
sent  to  Paris  for  his  education.  At  first  he  was 
not  received  as  a  regular  pupil  at  the  Conser- 
vatoire, but  was  merely  allowed  to  attend  Ha- 
beneck's  classes  as  a  listener.  He  soon  however 
won  the  second,  and  a  year  later  the  first  prize 
for  violin-playing,  and  from  1831  began  to  make 
a  great  reputation  as  a  performer.  In  1 843,  on 
Baillot's  death,  he  succeeded  that  great  master 
as  professor  at  the  Conservatoire,  which  post 
he  still  holds  (1875).  Alard  is  the  foremost 
representative  of  the  modern  French  school  of 
violin-playing  at  Paris,  with  its  characteristic 
merits  and  drawbacks.  His  style  is  eminently 
lively,  pointed,  full  of  elan.  He  has  published 
a  number  of  concertos  and  operatic  fantasias 
which,  owing  to  their  brilliancy,  attained  in 
France  considerable  popularity,  without  having 
much  claim  to  artistic  worth.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  '  Violin  School,'  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  several  languages,  is  a  very  compre- 
hensive and  meritorious  work.  He  also  edited 
a  selection  of  violin  com  potations  of  the  most 
eminent  masters  of  the  18th  century,  '  Les 
mattres  clasaiques  du  Violon,'  etc.  (Schott),  in 
40  parts.  [P.  D.] 

ALBANI,  Mathtas,  a  renowned  violin- 
maker,  born  1 62 1,  at  Botzen,  was  one  of  Stainer's 
best  pupils.  The  tone  of  his  violins,  which  are 
generally  very  high  in  the  belly,  and  have  a  dark 
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red,  almost  brown,  varnish,  is  more  remarkable 
for  power  than  for  quality.  He  died  at  Botzen 
in  1673.  His  son,  also  named  Mat  bias,  was  at 
first  a  pupil  of  his  father,  afterwards  of  the 
Amatis  at  Cremona,  and  finally  settled  at  Rome. 
His  best  violins,  which  by  some  connoisseurs  are 
considered  hardly  inferior  to  those  of  the  Amatis, 
are  dated  at  the  end  of  the  1 7th  and  beginning 
of  the  1 8th  century.  A  third  Albani,  whose 
Christian  name  is  not  known,  and  who  lived 
during  the  17th  century  at  Palermo,  also  made 
good  violins,  which  resemble  those  of  the  old 
German  makers.  [P.  D.] 

ALBENIZ,  Pedro,  born  in  Biscay  about 
1755,  died  about  i8ii  ;  a  Spanish  monk,  con- 
ductor of  tho  music  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Se- 
bastian, and  (1795)  at  that  of  Logrono;  com- 
posed masses,  vcs(>ers,  motetts,  and  other  church 
music,  never  published,  and  a  book  of  solfeggi 
(St.  Sebastian,  1800). 

ALBENIZ,  Pkdro,  born  at  Logrono,  1795, 
died  at  Madrid  1 855 ;  son  of  a  musician. 
Matteo  Allxmiz,  and  pupil  of  Henri  Herz  and 
Kalkbrenncr ;  orgauist  from  the  age  of  ten 
at  various  towus  in  Spain,  and  professor  of 
the  pianoforte  in  the  Conservatoire  at  Madrid. 
He  introduced  the  modern  style  of  pianoforte 
playing  into  Spain,  and  all  the  eminent  pianists 
of  Spain  and  South  America  may  be  said  to 
have  been  his  pupils.  He  held  various  high 
posts  at  the  court,  and  in  1847  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  Queen.  His  works  comprise  a 
method  for  the  pianoforte  (Madrid,  1840),  adopted 
by  the  Conservatoire  of  Madrid,  seventy  compo- 
sitions for  the  pianoforte,  and  songs.     [M.  C.  C] 

ALBERGATI,  Count  Pirro  Capacei.lt,  of 
an  ancient  family  in  Bologna,  lived  in  the  end 
of  the  17th  and  beginning  of  the  18th  centuries, 
an  amateur,  and  distinguished  composer.  His 
works  include  the  operas  •  Gli  Amici'  (1699), 
'II  Principe  selvaggio'  (171 2),  the  oratorio 
*  Giobbe '  (Bologna,  1688),  sacred  cantata*, 
masses,  motetts,  etc.,  and  compositions  for  va- 
rious instruments. 

ALBERT,  Hki.vrich,  born  at  Lobenstein. 
Voigtland,  Saxony,  Juno  28,  1604  ;  nephew  and 
apparently  pupil  of  the  famous  composer  Heinrich 
Schutz.  Ho  studied  law  in  Leipsic,  and  music 
in  Dresden.  In  1626  ho  went  to  Konigsberg, 
whero  Stobbrpus  was  at  that  time  kapellmeister. 
In  1631  he  became  organist  to  the  old  church  in 
that  city,  and  in  1638  married  Elizabeth  Starke, 
who  is  referred  to  in  his  poem  as  '  Philosette.1 
Of  tho  date  of  his  death  nothing  certain  is 
known.  It  is  given  as  Juno  27,  1657  (by  Fetis 
Oct.  10,  1 65 1 ).  One  of  his  books  of  'Arien' 
(Konigsberg,  1654),  contains  a  statement  that 
it  was  '  edited  by  the  author's  widow,'  but  the 
same  book  comprises  some  poems  on  the  events 
of  tho  year  1655.  It  is  plain  therefore  that  the 
date  1654  is  an  emir. 

Albert  was  at  once  poet,  organist  and  composer. 
As  poet  he  is  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Konigsberg  school,  with  the  heads  of  which  he 
was  clo&elv  associated 


His  church  music  is  confined,  according  bo 
Winterfeld,  to  a  Te  Deum  for  three  voices, 
published  Sept.  12,  1647.  He  however  compose! 
both  words  and  music  to  many  hymns,  which  are 
still  in  private  use,  e.g.  'Gott  des  Himmels  und 
der  Erden.'  These,  as  well  as  bis  secular  songs, 
are  found  in  the  eight  collections  printed  for  him 
by  Paschen,  Menso,  and  Reussner,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  King 
of  Poland,  and  the  Kurfurst  of  Brandenburg. 
These  collections  sold  so  rapidly  that  of  some  of 
them  several  editions  were  published  by  the 
author.  Others  were  surreptitiously  issued  at 
Konigsberg  and  Dantzic  under  the  title  of 
'  Poetisch  •  musikalisches  Lustwaldlein,'  which 
Albert  energetically  resisted.  These  latter 
editions,  though  very  numerous,  are  now  ex- 
ceedingly rare.  Their  original  title  is  'Erster 
(Zweiter,  etc.)  Theil  der  Arien  etlicher  theils 
geistlicher  theils  weltlicher,  zur  Andacht,  guten 
Sitten,  keuscher  Liebo  und  Ehrenlust,  dienen 
der  Lieder  zuin  singen  und  spielen  gesetzt.' 1 
Then  followed  the  dedication,  a  different  one  to 
each  part.  The  Becond  is  dedicated  to  his  '  most 
revered  uncle,  Heinrich  Schutz,'  the  only  exist- 
ing reference  to  tho  relationship  between  them. 
Albert's  original  editions  were  in  folio,  but  after 
his  death  an  octavo  edition  was  published  in  1657 
by  A.  Profe  of  Leipsic.  In  his  prefaces  Albert 
lays  down  the  chief  principles  of  the  musical  art, 
a  circumstance  winch  gives  these  documents 
great  value,  as  they  belong  to  a  time  in  which 
by  means  of  the  'basso  continuo*  a  reform  in 
music  was  effected,  of  which  we  are  BtiU  feeling 
the  influence.  Mattheson,  in  his  '  Ehren-pforte,' 
rightly  assumes  that  AU>ert  was  the  author  of  the 
'Tractatus  do  modo  conficiendi  Contrapunctam,' 
which  was  then  in  manuscript  in  the  possession  of 
Valentin  Hausmann.  In  tho  preface  to  tho  sixth 
section  of  his  '  Arien '  Albert  speaks  of  the 
centenary  of  tho  Konigsberg  University,  Aug. 
38,  1644,  and  mentions  that  he  had  written  a 
'  Comodicn-Musik '  for  that  occasion,  which  was 
afterwards  rej)eated  in  the  palace  of  the  Kur- 
fiirst.  Albert  was  thus,  next  after  H.  Schutz, 
the  founder  of  German  opera.  Both  Schutz's 
'Daphne'  and  Albert's  'Coinodien-Musik'  ap- 
pear to  be  lost,  doubtless  because  they  were  not 
published. 

Albert's  'Arien'  give  a  lively  picture  of  the 
time,  and  of  the  then  influence  of  music.  While 
the  object  of  the  opera  as  established  in  Italy 
was  to  provide  music  as  a  support  to  the  spoken 
dialogue,  so  the  sacred  'concert*  came  into 
existence  at  the  same  time  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many as  a  rival  to  the  old  motetts,  in  which  tho 
words  were  thrown  too  much  into  the  back- 
ground. But  the  sacred  'concert'  again,  being 
sung  only  by  a  small  number  of  voices,  necessi- 
tated some  support  for  the  music,  and  this  was 
the  origin  of  the  'basso  continue. '  Albert  was 
in  the  best  position — knowing  Schutz  who  had 
l>een  a  pupil  of  Gabrieli  in  Venice ;  and  on  his 
arrival  at  Konigsberg  he  underwent  a  second 
course  of  instrurtion  under  Stobbtcus,  from  which 

>  FHH  mliuket  thb  Utk  tor  th*t  of  the  origin*!  edition. 
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originated  the  peculiar  character  of  his  music, 
which  may  be  described  an  the  quintessence  of 
all  that  was  in  the  best  taste  in  Italy  and 
Germany.  Owing  to  the  special  circumstance 
that  Albert  was  both  a  musician  and  a  poet — 
and  no  small  poet  either — he  has  been  rightly 
called  the  father  of  the  German  ' Lied.'  It  is 
rare  for  a  composer  to  make  music  to  his  own 
poetry,  and  since  the  time  of  Albert  and  his 
comrades  in  the  Kdnigsberg  school,  one  example 
only  is  found  of  it — Richard  Wagner.  But  to 
conclude,  Albert's  work  in  German  music  may 
be  described  as  a  pendant  to  the  contemporary 
commencement  of  Italian  opera.  [F.  G.J 

ALBERT,  PRIXCE.  Francis  Charles  Au- 
gustus Albert  Emmanuel,  Prince  Consort  of 
Queen  Victoria,  second  son  of  Ernest  Duke 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld,  was  born  at  Roeenau, 
Coburg,  Aug.  26,  1819,  married  Feb.  10,  1840, 
and  died  Dec.  14,  1861.  Music  formed  a 
systematic  part  of  the  Prince's  education  (see 
his  own  'Programme  of  Studies'  at  thirteen 
years  of  age  in  'The  Early  Years,*  etc.,  p.  107). 
At  eighteen  he  was  'passionately  fond  of  it, 
'  had  already  shown  considerable  talent  as  a 
composer,'  and  was  looked  up  to  by  his  com- 
panions for  his  practical  knowledge  of  the  art 
lib.  143,  173);  and  there  is  evidence  (Bo.  70) 
that  when  quite  a  child  he  took  more  than 
ordinary  interest  in  it.  When  at  Florence  in 
1839  he  continued  his  systematic  pursuit  of  it 
(lb.  194)  and  had  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  pieces  at  that  date  not  generally  known 
(lb.  209-21 1).1  His  organ-playing  and  sing- 
ing he  kept  up  after  his  arrival  in  England 
(Martin's  '  Life,  85.  86,  Mendelssohn's  letter  of 
July  19,  1842),  but  his  true  interest  in  music 
was  shown  by  his  public  action  in  reference  to 
it,  and  the  influence  which  from  the  time  of  his 
marriage  to  his  death  he  steadily  exerted  in 
fevour  of  the  recognition  and  adoption  of  the  best 
compositions. 

This  was  shown  in  many  ways.  First,  by  his 
immediate  reorganisation  of  the  Queen's  private 
band  from  a  mere  wind  band  to  a  full  orchestra 
(dating  from  Dec.  24,  1840),  and  by  an  immense 
increase  and  improvement  in  its  repertoire.  There 
is  now  a  peculiar  significance  in  the  fact  that — 
to  name  only  s  few  amongst  a  host  of  great 
works— Schubert's  great  symphony  in  C  (probably 
after  its  rejection  by  the  Philharmonic  band, 
when  offered  them  by  Mendelssohn  in  1844), 
Bach's  '  Matthew-Passion/  Mendelssohn's  « Atha- 
lie'  and  '(Edipus,'  and  Wagner's  'Lohengrin,' 
were  first  performed  in  this  country  at  Windsor 
Castle  and  Buckingham  Palace.  Secondly, 
by  acting  in  his  turn  as  director  of  the 
Ancient  Concerts,  and  choosing,  as  far  as  the 
rule*  of  the  society  permitted,  new  music  in  the 
programmes;  by  his  choice  of  pieces  for  the 
annual  *  command  nights '  at  the  Philharmonic, 
where  his  programmes  were  always  of  the  highest 
class,  and  included  first  performances  of  Men- 
delssohn's  *  Athalie,'   Schubert's   overture  to 


'  Fierabras,'  and  Schumann's  '  Paradise  and  the 
Peri.'  Thirdly,  by  the  support  which  he  gave 
to  good  music  when  not  officially  connected  with 
it :  witness  his  keen  interest  in  Mendelssohn's 
oratorios,  and  his  presence  at  Exeter  Hall  when 

*  St.  Paul '  and  '  Elijah '  were  jierformed  by  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  in  the  words  of  a  well-known  musical 
amateur,  his  example  and  influence  had  much 
effect  on  the  performance  of  choral  music  in 
England,  and  on  the  production  here  of  much 
that  was  of  the  highest  class  of  musical  art. 

The  Prince's  delight  n  music  was  no  secret 
to  those  about  him.  In  the  performances  at 
Windsor,  says  Mr.  Theodore  Martin,  from  whose 

*  Life '  (i.  App.  A)  many  of  the  above  facts  are 
taken,  '  he  found  a  never-failing  source  of  delight. 
As  every  year  brought  a  heavier  strain  upon  his 
thought  and  energies,  his  pleasure  in  them  ap« 
peared  to  increase.  They  seemed  to  take  him 
into  a  dream-world,  in  which  the  anxieties  of  life 
were  for  the  moment  forgotten.' 

Prince  Albert's  printed  woricB  include  'L'in- 
vocazione  all'  Armonia,'  for  solos  and  chorus; 
a  morning  service  in  C  and  A ;  anthem,  '  Out 
of  the  deep;'  five  collections  of  '  Lieder  und 
Romanzen,'  29  in  all ;  three  canzonets,  etc.  [G.] 
ALBERTAZZI,  Emma,  the  daughter  of  a 
music-master  named  Howson,  was  born  May  1, 
1 81 4.    Beginning  at  first  with  the  piano,  she 
soon  quitted  that  instrument,  to  devote  herself 
to  the  cultivation  of  her  voice,  which  gave  early 
promise  of  excellence.    Her  first  instruction  was 
received  from  Costa,  and   scarcely  had  she 
mastered  the  rudiments,  when  she  was  brought 
forward  at  a  concert  at  the  Argyll  Rooms.  In 
the  next  year,  1830,  she  was  engaged  at  the 
King's  Theatre  in  several  contralto  parts,  such  as 
Pippo  in  the  'Gazza  Ladra,'  and  others.  Soon 
afterwards  she  went  to  Italy  with  her  father, 
and  got  an  engagement  at  Piacenza.    It  was 
here  that  Signor  Albertazzi,  a  lawyer,  fell  in 
love  with  her,  and  married  her  before  she  was 
seventeen.    Celli,  the  composer,  now  taught  her 
for  about  a  year  ;  after  which  she  sang,  1832,  in 
Generali's  'Adelina,'  at  the  Canobbiana,  and 
subsequently  was  engaged  for  contralto  parts  at 
La  Scala.    There  she  sang  in  several  operas  with 
Pasta,  who  gave  her  valuable  advice.    She  sang 
next  at  Madrid,  1833,  for  two  years;  and  in 
1835  at  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris.    This  was 
the  most  brilliant  part  of  her  career.    In  1837 
she  appeared  in  London.    Madame  Albertazzi 
had  an   agreeable    presence,   and  a  musical 
voice,  not  ill-trained ;    but  these  advantages 
were  quite  destroyed  by  her  lifelessness  on 
the  stage  — a  resigned  and  automatic  indiffer- 
ence, which  first  wearied  and  then  irritated  her 
audiences.    To  the  end  of  her  career — for  she 
afterwards  sang  in  English  Opera  at  Drury 
Lane— she  remained  the  same,  unintelligent 
and  inanimate.    Her  voice  now  began  to  fail, 
and  she  went  abroad  again,  hoping  to  recover 
it  in  the  climate  of  Italy,  but  without  success. 
She  sang  at  Padua,  Milan,  and  Trieste,  and 
returned  in  1846  to  London,  where  she  sang 
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for  the  last  time.  She  died  of  consumption, 
Sept.  1847.  [J.  M.] 

ALBINONI,  Tom AS80,  dramatic  composer  and 
violinist.  Born  at  Venice  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
17th  century.  The  particulars  of  his  life  are 
entirely  unknown.  He  wrote  forty -two  operas 
(the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1694),  which  are 
said  to  have  been  successful  from  the  novelty 
of  their  style,  though  a  modern  French  critic 
describes  the  ideas  as  trivial  and  the  music  as 
dry  and  unsuited  to  the  words.  Greater  talent 
is  to  be  seen  in  his  instrumental  works,  concertos, 
sonatas,  and  songs.  He  was  also  an  excellent 
performer  on  the  violin.  Albinoni's  sole  interest 
for  modern  times  resides  in  the  fact  that  the 
great  Bach  selected  themes  from  his  works, 
as  he  did  from  those  of  Corelli  and  Legrenzi. 
•Bach,'  says  Spitta  (i.  423),  'must  have  been 
peculiarly  partial  to  Albinoni.  Down  to  a  late 
period  of  his  life  he  was  accustomed  to  use  bass 
parts  of  his  for  practice  in  thorough-bass,  and 
Gerber  relates  that  he  had  heard  his  father  (a 
pupil  of  Bach's)  vary  these  very  basses  in  his 
master's  style  with  astonishing  beauty  and  skill.' 
Two  fugues  of  the  great  Master's  are  known  to 
be  founded  on  themes  of  Albinoni'B — both  from 
his  '  Opera  prima.'  One  (in  A)  is  to  be  found  at 
No.  10  of  Cahier  T3  of  Peter's  edition  of  Bach's 
clavier-works  ;  the  other  (in  Ff  minor)  at  No.  5 
of  Cahier  3  of  the  same  edition.  For  further 
particulars  see  Spitta,  i.  423-426.       [E.  H.  D.] 

ALBONI,  Marietta,  the  most  celebrated 
contralto  of  the  19th  century,  was  born  at  Ce- 
sena,  Romagna,  in  1824.  Her  first  instruction 
was  received  in  her  native  place;  after  which 
she  was  taught  by  Mme.  Bertoletti,  at  Bologna, 
who  has  taught  many  other  distinguished  singers. 
There  she  met  Rossini,  and  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  obtain  lessons  from  him :  Bhe  is  said  to  have 
been  his  only  pupil.  Charmed  with  her  voice 
and  facility,  he  taught  her  the  principal  con- 
tralto parts  in  his  operas,  with  the  true  tradi- 
tions. With  this  great  advantage  Alboni  easily 
procured  an  engagement  for  several  years  from 
Merelli,  an  impresario  for  several  theatres  in 
Italy  and  Germany.  She  made  her  first  appear- 
ance at  La  Scala,  Milan,  1843,  in  the  i»art  of 
Maifio  Orsini.  In  spite  of  her  inexperience, 
her  voice  and  method  were  brilliant  enough  to 
captivate  the  public.  In  the  same  year  she 
sang  at  Bologna,  Brescia,  and  again  at  Milan ; 
soon  afterwards  with  equal  success  at  Vienna. 
In  consequence  of  some  misunderstanding  about 
salary  she  now  broke  her  engagement  with 
Merelli,  and  suddenly  took  flight  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. She  remained  there,  however,  but  a  Bhort 
time  ;  and  we  find  her  in  1 845  singing  at  concerts 
in  Hamburg,  Leipzig,  Dresden,  as  well  as  in 
Bohemia  and  Hungary.  At  the  carnival  of  1 847 
she  sang  at  Rome  in  Pacini's  1  Satfo,'  introducing 
an  air  from  Rossini's  '  Semiramide,'  which  was 
enthusiastically  applauded,  but  could  not  save 
the  opora.  In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  she 
came  to  London,  and  appeared  at  Covent  Garden, 
in  the  height  of  the  '  Jenny  land  fever.'    She  was 
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Indeed  a  trump  card  for  that  establishment  against 
the  strong  hand  of  the  rival  house.  The  day 
after  her  dtlmt  the  manager  spontaneously  raised 
her  salary  for  the  season  from  £500  to  £2000, 
and  her  reputation  was  established.  She  sang  in 
*  Semiramide '  first,  and  afterwards  in  '  Lucrezia 
Borgia  \  and  in  the  latter  had  to  sing  the 
'Brindisi'  over  and  over  again,  as  often  as  the 
opera  was  performed.  As  Pippo  in  the  '  Gazza 
Ladra'  she  had  to  sing  the  whole  first  solo  of  the 
duett  '  Ebben  per  mia  memoria '  three  times 
over.  Her  appearance  at  that  time  was 
really  splendid.  Her  features  were  regularly 
beautiful,  though  better  fitted  for  comedy  than 
tragedy;  and  her  figure,  not  so  unwieldy  as  it 
afterwards  became,  was  not  unsuited  to  the  parts 
she  played.  Her  voice,  a  rich,  deep,  true  con- 
tralto of  fully  two  octaves,  from  G  to  G,  was  as 
sweet  as  honey,  and  perfectly  even  throughout 
its  range.  Her  style  gave  an  idea,  a  recollection, 
of  what  the  great  old  school  of  Italian  singing 
had  been,  so  perfect  was  her  command  of  her 
powers.  The  only  reproach  to  which  it  was  open 
was  a  certain  shade  of  indolence  and  inxouciance, 
and  a  want  of  fire  at  times  when  more  energy 
would  have  carried  her  hearers  completely  away. 
Some  singers  have  had  the  talent  and  knowledge 
to  enable  them  to  vary  their  Jiorituri  :  Alboni 
never  did  this.  When  you  had  heard  a  song 
once  from  her,  perfect  as  it  was,  you  never  heard 
it  again  but  with  the  selfsame  ornaments  and 
cadtnte.  Her  versatility  was  great, — too  great, 
perhaps,  as  some  critics  have  said ;  and  it  has 
been  asserted  that  she  did  serious  harm  to  her 
voice  by  the  attempt  to  extend  it  upwards.  This 
is,  however,  not  clear  to  all  her  admirers,  since 
she  has  returned  to  her  legitimate  range.  She 
sang  again  in  London  in  1848  at  Covent  Garden, 
and  in  1849,  1851,  1856,  1857,  and  1858  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre.  She  appeared  at  Brussels  in 
1848,  with  no  less  success  than  in  London  and 
Paris.  In  1849  she  returned  to  Paris,  and  sang 
with  equal  Mat  in  '  Cenerentola,'  '  L'ltaliana  in 
Algieri,'  and  'La  Gazza  Iyulra.'  In  the  next 
year  she  visited  Geneva,  and  made  a  tour  of 
France,  singing  even  in  French  at  Bourdeaux  in 
the  operas  'Charles  VI,'  'La  Favorite,'  '  La 
Reine  de  Chypre,'  and  '  La  Fille  du  Regiment.' 
On  her  return  to  Paris  she  surpassed  the  bold- 
ness of  this  experiment  by  attempting  the  part  of 
Fides  in  the  '  Prophete'  at  the  Grand  Opera,  and 
with  the  most  brilliant  success.  She  now  made 
a  tour  in  Spain,  and  next  a  triumphal  progress 
through  America.  Of  late  years,  since  her  mar- 
riage with  Count  A.  Pepoli,  a  gentleman  of  old 
Bolognese  family,  she  has  lived  in  Paris,  where 
she  has  delighted  her  admirers  with  most  of  her 
old  cliaracters  as  well  as  some  new,  and  notably 
in  the  part  of  Fidalma  in  Ciinarosa's  *  Matri- 
monio  Segreto.'  Since  the  untimely  death  of  her 
husband  she  has  been  heard  only  in  Rossini's 
'Mass,'  in  which  she  sang  in  London  in  1871, 
and  similar  music.  [J.  M.] 

ALBRECHTSBERGER,  Johann  Geobo. 
Contrapuntist  and  teacher  of  sacred  music,  coin- 
poser  and  organist ;  born  Feb.  3,  1 736,  at  Kloster- 
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nenburg,  near  Vienna ;  died  at  Vienna,  March  7, 
1809.  Seyfried  has  appended  his  biography  to 
the  complete  edition  of  his  works  (Vienna,  1826, 
1837).  Albrechtsberger  began  life  as  a  chorister 
at  his  native  town  and  at  Melk.  At  the  latter 
place  he  was  taken  notice  of  by  the  Emperor 
Joseph,  then  Crown  Prince;  and  on  a  later  occa- 
sion, the  Emperor  passing  through  Melk  renewed 
the  acquaintance,  and  invited  him  to  apply  for 
the  post  of  court  organist  on  the  first  vacancy. 
Meantime  Albrechtsberger  studied  hard  under 
the  direction  of  Emmerling.  After  being  organ- 
ist for  twelve  years  at  Melk,  he  obtained  a 
similar  post  at  Raab  in  Hungary,  and  then  at 
Mariataferl.  Here  he  remained  instructor  in  the 
family  of  a  Sileaian  count  till  he  left  for  Vienna 
a  •  /• -i  *  Chrtri  to  the  Carmelites.  In  1772  he 
was  appointed  court  organist,  and  twenty  years 
later  director  of  music  at  St.  Stephen's,  where  he 
at  once  commenced  his  career  as  a  teacher.  The 
number  of  his  pupils  was  very  large.  Amongst 
the  most  celebrated  are  Beethoven,  Hummel, 
Weigl,  Seyfried,  Eybler  and  MoseL.  Nottebohm 
(Beethoven's  'Studien,'  1873)  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  instruction  which  he  gave  Beethoven. 
His  compositions  are  computed  by  Seyfried  as 
■261,  of  which  only  twenty-seven  are  printed. 
They  are  chiefly  in  possession  of  Prince  Esterhazy 
Galantha.  The  finest  is  a  Te  Deum,  which  was 
not  performed  till  after  his  death.  His  great 
theoretical  work  (not  without  defects')  is  entitled 
'  Grundliche  Anweisung  zur  Composition/ 
(Lt'ipsic,  1790  ;  second  edition  18 18.)  An 
English  edition,  translated  by  Sabilla  Novello, 
is  published  by  Novello,  Ewer,  and  Co.    [F.  G.j 

ALBUM  BLATT  (Germ. ;  Fr.  Feuilht  ctal- 
&*»).  A  Bhort  piece  of  music,  such  as  might 
suitably  be  written  in  a  musical  album.  Its 
form  entirely  depends  upon  the  taste  and  fancy 
of  the  composer.  As  good  examples  of  this  class 
of  piece  may  be  named  Schumann's  'Album- 
blatter,'  op.  124,  a  collection  of  twenty  short 
movement*  in  the  most  varied  styles.       [E.  P.] 

ALCESTE,  tragic  opera  in  three  acts  by  Gluck, 
libretto  by  Calxabigi ;  first  performed  at  Vienna 
I>ec.  16,  1767,  and  in  Paris  (adapted  by  du  Rol- 
let)  April  23,  1776.  It  was  the  first  in  which 
Gluck  attempted  his  new  and  revolutionary  style, 
and  contains  the  famous  'Epltre  dtdicatoire'  ex- 
pounding his  principles.  'Alceste'  was  revived 
svt  Paris  in  1 86 1  by  Mme.  Pauline  Viardot. 

ALCOCK,  John,  Mus.  Doc.  Born  at  London, 
April  11,  1715,  became  at  seven  years  of  age  a 
chorister  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  under  Charles 
King.  At  fourteen  he  became  a  pupil  of  Stanley, 
Che  blind  organist,  who  was  then,  although  but 
sixteen,  organist  of  two  London  churches,  All* 
hallows,  Bread -street,  and  St.  Andrew's,  Hoi  born. 
In  I  735  Alcock  became  organist  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Plymouth,  which  place  he  quitted  in 
1742,  on  being  chosen  organist  of  St.  Lawrence's 
Church.  Reading.  In  1749  he  was  appointed 
organist,  master  of  the  choristers,  and  lay  vicar 
of  Lichfield  Cathedral  On  June  6,  1755,  he 
took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  music  at  Oxford, 


and  in  1761  proceeded  to  that  of  doctor.  In 
1760  he  resigned  the  appointments  of  organist 
and  master  of  the  choristers  of  Lichfield,  retain- 
ing only  that  of  lay  vicar.  He  died  at  Lichfield 
in  March,  1806,  aged  91.  During  his  residence 
at  Plymouth,  Alcock  published  1  Six  Suites  of 
Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord '  and  '  Twelve  Songs,* 
and  whilst  at  Reading  he  published  'Six  Con- 
certos, '  and  a  collection  of  '  Psalms,  Hymns,  and 
Anthems.'  In  1753  he  published  a  'Morning 
and  Evening  Service  in  E  minor.'  He  likewiso 
issued  (in  1771)  a  volume  containing  'Twenty- 
six  Anthems,'  a  'Burial  Service,'  etc.  He  was 
the  composer  of  a  number  of  glees,  a  collection 
of  which,  under  the  title  of  '  Harmonia  Festi,'  he 
published  about  1790.  His  glee,  'Hail,  ever 
pleasing  Solitude,'  gained  a  prize  medal  at  the 
Catch  Club  in  1770.  In  1802  Alcock  edited  a 
collection  of  Psalm  Tunes,  by  various  authors, 
arranged  for  four  voices,  under  the  title  of  '  Tho 
Harmony  of  Sion.'  He  was  also  author  of  a 
novel  entitled  '  The  Life  of  Miss  Fanny  Brown.' 
Dr.  Alcock's  son,  John  Alcock,  composed  and 
published  at  intervals,  from  1773  to  1776,  a  few 
short  anthems.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ALCHYMIST,  DER,  Spohr's  eighth  opera; 
libretto  by  Pfeiffer  on  a  Spanish  tale  of  Wash- 
ington Irving' s ;  composed  between  Oct.  1829  and 
April  1 830,  and  first  performed  at  Cassol  on  July 
28,  1830,  the  birthday  of  the  Elector. 

ALDAY,  a  family  of  musicians  in  Franco. 
The  father,  born  at  Perpignan,  1737,  was  a 
mandoline  player,  and  the  two  sons  violinists. 
The  elder  of  the  two,  born  1 763,  appeared  at  the 
Concerts  Spiritueb,  first  as  a  mandoline  player, 
and  afterwards  as  a  violinist.  His  works  are 
numerous,  and  include  a  '  Methode  de  Violon,' 
which  reached  several  editions.  Alday  le  jeune, 
born  1 764,  a  pupil  of  Viotti,  was  a  finer  player 
than  his  brother,  and  achieved  a  great  reputa- 
tion. He  played  often  at  the  Concerts  Spirituels 
up  to  1 791,  wheu  he  came  to  England,  and  in 
1806  was  conductor  and  teacher  of  music  in 
Edinburgh.  He  published  three  concertos  for  vio- 
lin, three  sets  of  duos,  airs  varies,  and  trios,  all 
written  in  a  light  pleasing  style,  and  very  popular 
in  their  day,  though  now  forgotten.     [M.  C.  C] 

ALDOVRANDINI,  Giuseppe  Antonio  Vjn- 
cbnzo,  born  at  Bologna  about  1665  ;  member  of 
the  Philharmonic  Academy  at  Bologna  (1695), 
and  conductor  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua's  band  ; 
studied  under  Jacopo  Perti.  He  composed  eleven 
operas  (1696-1711)— of  which  'Amor  torna  in 
ciuque  et  cinquanta,'  in  the  Bologna  dialect,  was 
perhaps  the  most  famous — also  '  Armonia  Sacra ' 
(Bologna,  1 701 ),  a  collection  of  motetts,  the  ora- 
torio 'San  Sigismondo'  (Bologna,  1 704),  and  other 
music,  sacred  and  instrumental.  [M.  C.  C] 

ALDRICH,  Henry,  D.D.,  was  born  in  1647, 
and  educated  at  Westminster  School.  In  due 
course  he  passed  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  of 
which  foundation  he  was  afterwards  so  dis- 
tinguished a  member.  He  was  admitted  a 
student  in  1662,  and  took  his  degree  as  Master 
of  Arts  in  1669.   He  then  took  holy  orders,  and 
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was  elected  to  the  living  of  Wem,  in  Shropshire, 
but  continued  to  reside  in  his  college  and 
became  eminent  as  a  tutor.  In  February  1681 
he  was  installed  a  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and 
in  May  following  he  took  his  degrees  as  Bachelor 
and  Doctor  in  Divinity.  In  1689  he  was  installed 
Dean  of  Christ  Church.  He  was  as  remarkable 
for  the  zeal  with  which  he  discharged  the  duties 
of  his  station  as  for  the  urbanity  of  his  manners. 
His  college  was  his  first  consideration,  and  he 


sought  by  every  means  to  extend  its  resources 
and  uphold  its  reputation.  He  closed  his  career 
Dec.  14,  1710. 

Dr.  Aldrich  was  a  man  of  considerable  attain- 
ments, a  good  scholar,  architect,  and  musician. 
He  wrote  a  compendium  of  logic,  which  is  still 
used  at  Oxford,  and  a  number  of  tracts  U{K>n 
theology,  the  classics,  etc.,  the  titles  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  Kippis  (Jiiog.  Brit.).  He  was 
also  one  of  the  editors  of  Clarendon's  History 
of  the  Rebellion.  Of  his  skill  in  architecture 
Oxford  possesses  many  specimens ;  amongst  otliers 
Peckwater  quadrangle  at  Christ  Church,  the 
chapel  of  Trinity  College,  and  All  Saints'  church. 
He  cultivated  music  with  ardour  and  success. 
*  As  dean  of  a  college  and  a  cathedral  he  re- 
garded it  as  a  duty,  as  it  undoubtedly  was  in 
his  case  a  pleasure,  to  advance  the  study  and 
progress  of  church  music.  His  choir  was  well 
appointed,  and  every  vicar,  clerical  as  well  as  lay, 
gave  his  daily  and  efficient  aid  in  it.  He  con- 
tributed also  largely  to  its  stock  of  sacred  music  ; 
and  some  of  his  services  and  anthems,  being 
I  preserv  ed  in  the  collections  of  Boyce  and  Arnold, 
are  known  and  sung  in  every  cathedral  in  the 
kingdom.'  He  formed  a  large  musical  library, 
in  which  the  works  of  the  Italian  composers, 
particularly  of  Palestrina  and  Carissimi,  are 
prominent  features.  This  he  bequeathed  to  his 
college,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  catalogue 
has  not  been  printed.  Catch  singing  was  much 
in  fashion  in  the  Dean's  time ;  nor  did  he 
himself  disdain  to  contribute  his  quota  towards 
the  Btock  of  social  harmony.  His  catch,  '  Hark 
the  Bonny  Christ  Church  Bells,'  in  which  he 
has  made  himself  and  his  college  the  subject 
of  merriment,  is  well  known.  He  afterwards 
wrote  and  used  to  sing  a  Greek  version  of  this 
catch.  He  was  an  inveterate  smoker,  and 
another  of  his  catches  in  praise  of  smoking  is 
so  constructed  as  to  allow  every  singer  time  for 
bis  puff. 

Dr.  Aldrich's  compositions  and  adaptations  for 
the  church  are  '  A  Morning  and  Evening  Service 
in  G'  (printed  by  Boyce) ;  '  A  Morning  and 
Evening  Service  in  A'  (printed  by  Arnold) ;  and 
about  fifty  anthems,  some  original,  others  adapta- 
tions from  the  Italian.  Some  of  these  are  to 
be  found  in  the  printed  collections  of  Boyce, 
Arnold,  and  Page ;  others  in  the  Ely,  the 
Tudway,  and  the  Christ  Church  MSS.  (Hawkins. 
Uittory;  Biog.  Did.  U.K.S.;  Hayes,  Remarks 
on  Avium,  etc.).  [E.  F.  R.] 

ALESSANDRO,  Romano,  surnamed  della 
Viola  from  his  skill  on  that  instrument,  lived  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century.    In  1560  he 
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was  admitted  into  the  choir  of  the  Pope's  chapel 
at  Rome.  He  composed  music  for  his  own  and 
other  instruments,  as  well  as  motetts  and  songa, 
among  which  are  a  set  of  'Canzoni  alia  Napo- 
letana'  for  five  voices.  The  MSS.  of  some  of 
these  works  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Munich.  [E.  H.  D.] 

ALEXANDER  BALUS.  The  thirteenth  of 
Handel's  oratorios;  composed  next  after  'Judas 
Maccalxeus.'  Words  by  Dr.  Morell,  who  ought 
to  havo  known  better  than  write  Balus  for  Bala*. 
First  |ierformance,  Covent  Garden,  March  9, 
1748.  Dates  on  autograph: — begun  June  1, 
1747  ;  end  of  second  part,  fully  scored,  June  24, 
do. ;  end  of  third  part,  fully  scored,  July  4,  do. 

ALEXANDER,  Johann  (or,  according  to 
Fetis,  Joseph),  violoncellist,  lived  at  Duisburg 
at  the  end  of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  He  was  distinguished  more  for 
the  Insauty  of  his  tone  and  the  excellence  of  hi* 
style  than  for  any  great  command  over  technical 
difficulties.  He  wrote  a  good  instruction  book 
for  his  instrument, '  Anweisung  fur  das  Violoncell,' 
Breitkopf  and  Ii artel,  1801 ;  also  variations, 
potpourris,  etc.  [T.  P.  H.] 

ALEXANDER'S  FEAST.  An  'ode'  of 
Handel's  to  Dryden's  words,  as  arranged  and 
added  to  by  Newburgh  Hamilton.  Dates  on 
autograph  : — end  of  first  part,  Jan.  5,  1736  ;  end 
of  second  part,  Jan.  1 2,  do. ;  end  of  Hamilton's 
additions,  Jan.  1 7,  do.  First  performance,  Covent 
Garden,  Feb.  19,  do.  Re-scored  by  Mozart  for 
Van  Swietcn,  July,  1 790. 

ALEXANDRE  ORGAN.  See  American 
Organ. 

AL  FINE  (Ital.).  « To  the  end.'  This  term 
indicates  the  repetition  of  the  first  part  of  a  move- 
ment either  from  the  beginning  (da  capo)  or  from 
a  sign  $(  (dal  segno)  to  the  place  where  the  word 
fin*  stands.  Frequently  instead  of  the  word  fine 
the  end  of  the  piece  is  shown  by  a  double- bar 

with  a  pause  above  it,  thus 

ALFONSO  UND  ESTRELLA.  An  opera 
by  Schubert,  in  three  acts;  libretto  by  F.  von 
Bcbober.  Dates  on  autograph  (Musikverein, 
Vienna)  :— end  of  first  act,  Sept.  20,  1821  ;  end 
of  second  act,  Oct.  20,  1821 ;  end  of  third  act. 
Feb.  27,  1822;  overture  (MS.  with  Spina),  Dec. 
1823.  First  performed  at  Weimar,  June  24, 
1854.  This  overture  was  played  as  the  prelude 
to  '  Rosamunde'  in  Dec.  1823,  and  encored.  The 
opera  1  •  mains  in  MS.  except  the  overture  (Spina, 
1S67)  and  a  bass  cavatina  and  tenor  air  (both 
Diabelli,  1832). 

ALFORD,  John,  a  lutenist  in  London  in 
the  1 6th  century.  He  published  there  in  1568, 
a  translation  of  Adrien  Le  Roy's  work  on 
the  lute  (see  Le  Roy)  under  the  title  of  '  A 
Briefe  and  Easye  Instruction  to  learne  the 
tableture,  to  conduct  and  dispose  the  hande 
unto  the  Lute.  Englished  by  J.  A..'  with  a 
cut  of  the  lute.  [W.  H.  H.] 
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ALLAN!,  Francesco,  violoncellist,  born  at 
Piacenza.  He  for  a  time  studied  the  violin 
under  his  father,  who  was  first  violin  in  the 
orchestra,  but  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the 
violoncello  under  G.  Rovelli,  of  Bergamo.  He 
was  appointed  first  cellist  of  the  theatre  at 
Piacenza,  and  was  celebrated  as  a  teacher  of 
his  instrument.  He  wrote  three  books  of  duets 
for  two  cellos.  [T.  P.  H.] 

ALI  BABA,  OD  LES  QUARANTE  VOLEORS,  an 
opera  of  Cherubim's,  produced  at  the  Grand 
Opera  on  July  a  a,  1833  (the  seventy  third  year 
of  the  composer).  The  music  was  adapted  ami 
re  written  from  his  Koukocrgi  ( 1 7**3)  t<»  a 
new  libretto  by  Scribe  and  Melesville.  The 
overture  was  probably  quite  new.  For  Men- 
delssohn's opinion  of  die  opera  see  his  letter 
of  Feb.  7, 1S34. 

ALTPRANDI,  Bernardo,  born  in  Tuscany 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century ;  was 
composer  at  the  Bavarian  court  in  1730, 
and  afterwards  was  appointed  director  of  the 
orchestra  at  Munich.  He  there  wrote  the 
operas  '  Mithridate'  (1738),  'Iphigenie'  (1739), 
4  Semiramido '  (1740).  Bernardo,  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  first  violoncellist  about  1780 
in  the  Munich  orchestra.  He  is  said  to  have 
composed  both  for  the  cello  and  viola  di  gainl>a, 
though  Fetis  says  that  he  wrote  only  for  the 
former.  LT-  P-  H  J 

ALIZARD,  Adolphe  Joseph  Locis,  born 
in  Pari-.  1 81 4;  a  bass  singer  of  some  eminence  ; 
began  his  musical  career  as  a  pupil  of  UrHaN 
on  the  violin ;  but  his  master  accidentally 
discovering  that  he  had  a  remarkably  fine  voice, 
persuaded  him  to  abandon  his  instrument,  and 
to  enter  the  Conservatoire  as  a  pupil  of  Banderali. 
His  voice  was  naturally  a  deep  bass,  but  finding 
that  after  singing  at  the  opera  in  Paris  for  five 
yean  he  was  still  employed  in  secondary  parts, 
he  entered  upon  a  diligent  course  of  practice, 
by  which  he  gained  several  notes  in  the  upper 
register,  and  was  able  to  take  baritone  parts. 
The  strain  upon  his  chest  however  was  too  great 
to  be  maintained  without  injury,  and  after  several 
attacks,  he  died  of  consumption  at  Marseilles  at 
the  age  of  thirty-six.  [M.  C.  C] 

ALKAN,  Charles  "Henri  Valentin.  Born 
at  Paris,  1813  ;  still  living  (1875).  Pianist  and 
composer,  chiefly  of  etudes  and  caprices  for  his 
instrument.  His  astounding  op.  35  (12  etudes), 
°P-  39  (13  Etudes),  and  Trois  grandes  £tudes, 
(1)  *  Fantaisie  pour  la  main  gauche  seul/  (2) 
1  Introduction  et  Finale  pour  la  main  droit  seul,' 
(3)  '  Etude  a  mouvement  semblable  et  perpotuel 
pour  les  deux  mains,'  have  not  yet  met  with  the 
attention  on  the  part  of  pianoforte  virtuosi  which 
they  merit.  They  bflong  to  the  most  modern 
developement  of  the  technique  of  the  instrument, 
and  represent  in  fact  the  extreme  point  which 
it  has  reached.  Though  they  cannot  stand  com- 
parison in  point  of  beauty  and  absolute  musical 
value  with  the  etudes  of  Chopin  and  Liszt,  yet, 
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like  those  of  Anton  Rubinstein,  which  are  in 
some  respects  akin  to  them,  they  have  a  valid 
claim  to  be  studied ;  for  they  present  technical 
sjiecialities  nowhere  else  to  be  found,  difficulties 
of  a  titanic  sort,  effects  peculiar  to  the  instrument 
carried  to  the  very  verge  of  impossibility.  Alkan 
wax  admitted  to  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris  in  his 
sixth  year  (1819)  and  remained  there  until  1830, 
during  which  term  he  was  successful  in  several 
competitions,  and  left  the  institution  with  the 
first  prize  in  1826,  and  honourable  mention  at 
the  Concours  of  the  Institut  in  1831.  After  a 
short  visit  to  London  in  1833  he  settled  as  a 
master  of  the  pianoforte  at  Paris.  His  published 
compositions  mount  up  to  opus  72,  and  include 
two  concertos,  several  sonatas  and  duos,  a  trio, 
a  large  number  of  piece*  caradirittique;  and 
transcriptions  and  songs.  Amongst  these  his 
works  for  tho  pianoforte  with  pedals,  known  in 
England  as  the  1  Pedalier  grand/  op.  64,  66,  69 
and  72,  take  rank  with  his  etudes.         [E.  D.] 

ALLA  BREVE  (Ital.).  Originally  a  species 
of  time  in  which  every  bar  contained  a  breve,  or 
four  minims;  hence  its  name.  In  this  time, 
chiefly  used  in  the  older  church  music,  the 
minims,  being  the  unit  of  measurement,  were 
to  be  taken  fast,  somewhat  like  crotchets  in 
ordinary  time.  This  time  was  also  called  Alia 
Vapella.  Modern  alia  breve  time  simply 
differs  from  ordinary  common  time  by  being 
always  beaten  or  counted  with  two  minims  (and 
not  with  four  crotchets)  in  the  bar,  and  therefore 
is  really  quick  common  time.  It  is  indicated 
in  the  time  signature  by  (Jj,  i.e.  the  C  which" 
is  used  to  show  four-crotchet  time,  with  a  stroke 
drawn  through  it.  [E.  P.] 

ALLACCI,  Leone,  born  in  the  island  of  Chios 
of  Greek  parents  in  1 586,  went  to  Rome  at  nine 
years  of  age,  and  in  1661  became  'custode'  of 
the  Vatican  Library.  He  died  in  1669,  and  his 
name  is  only  worth  preserving  for  his  '  Drauuna- 
turgia'  (Rome,  1666)  a  catalogue  of  Italian 
musical  dramas  produced  up  to  that  year,  in- 
dispensable for  the  history  of  Italian  opera.  A 
new  edition,  carried  down  to  1 755,  appeared  at 
Venice  in  that  year.  [F.  G.] 

ALL*  ANTICO  (Ital.).  'In  the  ancient  style.' 

ALLEGRANTI,  Madalena,  was  a  pupil  of 
Holtzbauer  of  Mannheim,  and  appeared  for  the 
first  time  at  Venice  in  1 771.  After  singing  at 
other  theatres  in  Italy,  she  went  in  1774  to 
Germany,  where  she  continued  to  perform  at 
Mannheim  and  Ratisbon  till  the  year  1 779,  when 
she  returned  to  Venice.  She  sang  there  at  the 
theatre  of  San  Samuele  during  the  Carnival,  and 
eventually  came  to  England  in  1781.  Here 
she  was  enthusiastically  admired  in  her  first 
opera,  the  '  Viaggiatori  felici '  of  Anfossi.  Her 
voice,  though  thin,  was  extremely  Bwoet,  of  ex- 
traordinary compass  upwards,  and  so  flexible  as 
to  lead  her  to  indulge  in  a  flowery  style  of  Hinging, 
which  had  then  the  merit  of  considerable  novelty. 
She  was  also  a  good  actress.  But  it  was  soon 
found  that  there  was  a  great  sameness  in  her 
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manner  and  embellishments,  and  she  became 
gradually  so  disregarded,  by  the  end  of  her 
second  season,  that  she  went  to  Dresden, 
where  the  Elector  engaged  her  at  a  salary  of 
a  thousand  ducats.  She  came  a  second  time  to 
London,  many  years  later,  and  reappeared  in 
Cimarosa's  '  Matriraonio  Segreto.'  Never  was 
a  more  pitiable  attempt;  she  had  scarcely  a 
thread  of  voice  remaining,  nor  the  power  to  sing 
a  note  in  tone :  her  figure  and  acting  were 
equally  altered  for  the  worse,  and  after  a  few 
nights  she  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  quit  the 
stage  for  ever.  She  performed  in  oratorio  in 
1 799.  A  pretty  portrait  of  Allegranti  is  engraved 
by  Bartolozzi,  after  Cosway.  [J.  M.] 

ALLEGRI,  Gregobio,  a  beneficed  priest 
attached  to  the  cathedral  of  Fermo,  and  a 
member  of  the  same  family  which  produced 
Corregio  the  painter,  was  also  a  inimical  composer 
of  much  distinction.  He  was  born  at  Rome 
about  the  year  1 580,  and  was  a  pupil  of  G.  M. 
Nanini.  During  his  residence  at  Fermo  he  acted 
as  chorister  and  composer  to  the  cathedral. 
Certain  Mottetti  and  Concert!  which  he  published 
at  this  time  had  so  great  a  repute  that  they 
attracted  the  notice  of  Pope  Urban  VIII,  who  ap- 
pointed him,  on  Dec.  6,  1629,  to  a  vacancy  among 
the  Cantori  of  the  Apostolic  Chapel.  This  post 
he  held  until  his  death,  in  1652. 

His  name  is  most  commonly  associated  with  a 
'  Miserere'  for  nine  voices  in  two  choirs,  which  is, 
or  was  till  lately,  sung  annually  in  the  Pontifical 
Chapel  during  the  Holy  Week,  and  is  held  to  be 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  compositions  which  have 
ever  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Roman 
Church.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  so  much 
treasured  that  to  copy  it  was  a  crime  visited 
with  excommunication.  Not  that  its  possession 
was  even  thus  confined  to  the  Sistine  Chapel. 
Dr.  Burney  got  a  copy  of  it. 1  Mozart  took 
down  the  notes  while  the  choir  were  singing  it, 
and  Choron,  the  Frenchman,  managed  to  insert 
it  in  his  'Collection*  of  pieces  used  in  Rome 
during  the  Holy  Week.*  Leopold  I,  a  great  lover 
of  music,  sent  his  ambassador  to  the  Pope  with  a 
formal  request  for  a  copy  of  it,  which  was  granted 
to  him.  The  emperor  had  the  work  performed 
with  much  ceremony  by  a  highly  qualified  choir 
at  Vienna.  The  effect,  however,  was  so  dis- 
appointing that  he  conceived  himself  the  victim 
of  a  trick  upon  the  part  of  the  copyist,  and 
complained  to  the  Pope  that  some  inferior 
comjxxntion  had  boen  palmed  off  upon  him. 
The  fact  was  that  the  value  of  this  curious 
and  very  delicate  work  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  its  execution.  It  is  simple  almost  to  the 
point  of  apparent  insipidity,  and  it  only  assumes 
its  true  character  when  sung  by  the  one  choir 
which  received  and  has  retained  as  traditions  the 
original  directions  of  its  author.  In  the  Sistine 
Cha]>el  it  has  ever  commanded  the  enthusiasm 
of  musicians  for  a  certain  indescribable  profundity 
of  sadness,  and  a  rhythmical  adaptation  to  the 
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words  about  which  it  is  woven,  but  which,  in 
spite  of  its  apparent  simplicity,  are  so  difficult 
to  produce  that  no  fraud  was  necessary  to 
account  for  the  imperial  failure  at  Vienna.  The 
effects  of  Allegri's  '  Miserere'  are  like  the  aroma 
of  certain  delicate  vintages  which  always  perishes 
in  transit  ;  although  in  Rome,  to  turn  to  a 
metaphor  of  Baini's,  they  have  never  shown 
a  wrinkle  of  old  age.' 

As  the  man's  music  so  was  the  man.  Adami 
of  Bolsena  says  that  he  was  of  a  singular 
gentleness  and  sweetness  of  soul  and  habit.  Hia 
doors  were  constantly  thronged  by  poor,  who 
sought  him  as  much  for  the  more  impalpable 
sustenance  of  his  kindness  as  for  the  more 
material  fruits  of  his  bounty;  and  his  leisure 
hours  were  commonly  spent  among  the  prisons 
and  pest-houses  of  Rome.  He  died  at  a  ripe  old 
age,  on  Feb.  18, 1562,  and  was  laid  in  S.  Maria 
in  Vallicella,  in  the  burial-place  belonging  to  the 
Papal  Choir. 

His  published  works  consist  chiefly  of  two 
volumes  of  'Conoertini'  and  two  of  'Motetti,* 
all  printed  during  his  lifetime  by  Soldi  of  Rome. 
Some  stray  Motetti  of  Ids  were,  however, 
inserted  by  Fabio  Constantini  in  a  collection 
intituled.  'Scelta  di  Motetti  di  diversi  ec- 
cellcntissimi  autori,  a  due,  tre,  quattro,  e 
cinque  voci.'  But  the  Archives  of  S.  Maria  in 
Vallicella  are  rich  in  his  manuscripts,  as  are 
also  the  Library  of  the  Collegio  Romano  and 
the  Collection  of  the  Papal  Choir.  Kirch er  too 
in  his  'Musurgia'  has  transcribed  an  extract 
from  his  instrumental  works ;  and  the  library 
of  the  Abbe  Santini  contained  the  scores  of 
various  pieces  by  him,  including  'Magnificats,* 
'  Improperia,'  *  Lamentazioni,*  and  *  Motetti.* 
A  '  Veni  Sancte  Spiritua'  by  him  for  four  voices 
is  included  in  the  '  Musica  divina'  of  Proske 
(Liber  Motettorum,  No.  lx.)  [E.  H.  P.] 

ALLEGRO  (Ital.)  The  literal  meaning  of 
this  word  is  'cheerful,'  and  it  is  in  this  sense 
that  it  is  employed  as  the  title  of  Milton's  well- 
known  poem.  In  music  however  it  has  the 
signification  of  'lively'  merely  in  the  sense  of 
quick,  and  is  often  combined  with  other  words 
which  would  make  nonsense  with  it  in  its 
original  meaning — e.g.  'allegro  agitato  e  con 
tlisperazione '  (Clemen ti,  'Didone  abbandonata'). 
When  unaccompanied  by  any  qualifying  word 
'  allegro '  indicates  a  rate  of  speed  nearly  inter- 
mediate between  'andante'  and  'presto.'  There 
is  however  no  other  time  indication  which  is  so 
frequently  modified  by  the  addition  of  other 
words.  To  quote  only  some  of  the  more  common, 
'  allegro  inolto,'  '  allegro  assai,'  '  allegro  con  brio* 
(or  'con  fuoco '),  and  'allegro  vivace,'  will  all 
indicate  a  quicker  time  than  a  simple  allegro ; 
an  'allegro  assai,'  for  instance,  is  often  almost 
equivalent  to  a  '  presto.'  On  the  other  hand, 
'  allegro  ma  non  troppo,'  '  allegro  moderato,'  or 
'  allegro  maestoso,'  will  all  be  somewhat  slower. 
The  exact  pace  of  any  particular  allegro  is 
frequently  indicated  by  the  metronome,  but  even 
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this  is  by  no  means  an  infallible  guide,  as  the 
same  movement  if  played  in  a  large  ball  and 
with  a  great  number  of  performers  would  require 
to  be  taken  somewhat  slower  than  in  a  smaller 
room  or  with  a  smaller  band.  In  this,  as  with 
all  other  time-indications,  much  must  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  performer  or  conductor.  If 
he  have  true  musical  feeling  he  cannot  go  far 
wrong ;  if  he  have  not,  the  most  minute  directions 
will  hardly  keep  him  right.  The  word  'allegro' 
is  also  used  as  the  name  of  a  piece  of  music, 
either  a  separate  piece  (e.g.  Chopin's  'Allegro 
de  Concert,'  op.  46),  or  as  the  first  movement 
of  a  Largo  instrumental  composition.  In  these 
cases  it  is  generally  constructed  in  certain 
definite  forms,  for  which  see  Symphony  and 
Sonata.  Beethoven  also  exceptionally  uses  the 
word  'allegro'  instead  of  'scherzo.'  Four 
instances  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  his  works, 
viz.  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor,  the  quartetts 
in  E  minor,  op.  59,  No.  2,  and  F  minor, 
op  95,  and  the  Sonata  quasi  Fantasia,  oj 
No.  1. 

ALLEGRETTO  (Ital.) 
'allegro,'  and  as  a  time-indication  somewhat 
slower  than  the  latter,  and  also  faster  tlian 
'  andante.'  Like  'allegro'  it  is  frequently  com- 
bined with  other  words,  e.  g. '  allegretto  moderato,' 
'allegretto  vivace,'  'allegretto  ma  non  troppo,' 
'allegretto  scherzando,'  etc.,  either  modifying  the 
pace  or  describing  the  character  of  the  music. 
The  word  is  also  used  as  the  name  of  a  move- 
ment, and  in  this  sense  is  especially  to  be  often 
found  in  the  works  of  Beethoven,  some  of  whose 
allegretto*  are  among  his  most  remarkable  com- 
positions. It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  with 
regard  to  Beethoven,  that  in  all  cases  where  the 
word  'allegretto'  stands  alone  at  the  head  of 
the  second  or  third  movement  of  a  work  it 
indicates  the  character  of  the  music  and  not 
merely  its  pace.  A  genuine  Beethoven  allegretto 
always  takes  the  place  either  of  the  andante  or 
scherzo  of  the  work  to  which  it  belongs.  In  the 
seventh  and  eighth  symphonies,  in  the  quartett 
in  F  minor,  op.  95,  and  the  piano  trio  in  E  flat, 
op.  70,  No.  2,  an  allegretto  is  to  be  found  instead 
of  the  slow  movement;  and  in  the  sonatas 
in  F,  op.  10,  No.  2,  and  in  E,  op.  14,  No.  1,  in 
the  great  quartett  in  F,  op.  59,  No.  1,  and  the 
trio  in  E  flat,  op.  70,  No.  2,  the  allegretto  takes 
the  place  of  the  scherzo.  This  use  of  the  word 
alone  as  the  designation  of  a  particular  kind  of 
movement  is  peculiar  to  Beethoven.  It  is  worth 
mentioning  that  in  the  case  of  the  allegretto  of 
the  seventh  symphony,  Beethoven,  in  order  that 
it  should  not  be  played  too  fast,  wished  it  to  be 
marked  '  Andante  quasi  allegretto.'  This  indica- 
tion however  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the 
printed  scores.  In  the  slow  movement  of  tho 
Pastoral  Symphony,  Beethoven  also  at  first  indi- 
cated the  time  as  'Andante  niolto  moto,  quasi 
allegretto,'  but  subsequently  struck  out  the  last 
two  words.  [E.  P.] 

ALLEMANDE.    1.  One  of  the  movements 
of  the  Scitk,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  of  Ger- 
origin.    It  is,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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Prelude  and  the  Are,  tho  only  movement  of 
the  Suite  which  has  not  originated  in  a  dance- 
form.  The  allemande  is  a  piece  of  moderate 
rapidity — about  an  allegretto — in  common  time, 
and  commencing  usually  with  one  short  note, 
generally  a  quaver  or  semiquaver,  at  the  end  of 
the  bar.  _ 

J3a 


mt.  J.  8.  Bach,  Suites 


Sometimes  instead  of  one  there  are  three  short 
notes  at  the  beginning :  as  in  Handel's 
Book  i,  No.  5. 


The  homophonic  rather  than  the  polyphonic 
style  predominates  in  the  music,  which  fre- 
quently consists  of  a  highly  figurate  melody, 
with  a  comparatively  simple  accompaniment. 
Suites  are  occasionally  met  with  which  havo 
no  allemande  (e.  g.  Bach's  Partita  in  B  minor), 
but  where  it  is  introduced  it  is  always,  un- 
less preceded  by  a  prelude,  the  first  movement 
of  a  suite  ;  and  its  chief  characteristics  are  tho 
uniform  and  regular  motion  of  the  upper  part ; 
the  avoidance  of  strongly  marked  rhythms  or 
rhythmical  figures,  such  us  we  meet  with  in  the 
Coubante;  the  absence  of  all  accents  on  the 
weak  parts  of  the  bar,  such  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Sarabands ;  the  general  prevalence  of 
homophony,  already  referred  to ;  and  the  simple 
and  measured  time  of  the  music.  The  alle- 
mande always  consists  of  two  parts  each  of 
which  is  repeated.  These  two  parts  are  usually 
of  the  length  of  8,  12,  or  16  bars;  m  onetimes, 
though  less  frequently,  of  10.  In  the  earlier 
alleuiande8,  such  as  those  of  Couperin,  the 
second  is  frequently  longer  than  the  first :  Bach, 
however,  mostly  makes  them  of  the  same 
length. 

a.  The  word  ia  also  used  as  equivalent  to  the 
Deutscher  Tanz — a  dance  in  triple  time,  closely 
resembling  the  waltz.  Specimens  of  this  species 
of  allemande  are  to  be  seen  in  Beethoven's 
'12  Deutsche  Tanze,  fur  Orchester,'  the  first  of 
which  begins  thus  : — 


P  / 

It  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  allemande 
spoken  of  above,  being  of  Swabian  origin. 

3.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  a  German 
national  dance  of  a  lively  character  in  2-4  time, 
similar  to  the  Contbedanbe.  [E.  P.] 

ALLGEMEINE  MUSIKALISCHE  ZEIT- 
UNG.   See  Muf~  jtukg. 
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ALLISON,  Richabd,  a  teacher  of  music  In 
London  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  particulars 
of  whose  birth  and  decease  are  unknown.  His 
name  first  occurs  as  a  contributor  to  T.  Este's 
'Whole  Booke  of  Psalms,'  1592.  A  few  years 
later  he  published  on  his  own  account  'The 
Psahne8  of  David  in  Meter,'  1599,  a  collection 
of  old  church  tunes  harmonised  by  himself  in 
four  parts,  with  an  accompaniment  for  the  '  lute, 
orpharyon,  citterne  or  base  violl,'  and  im- 
portant as  being  one  of  the  earliest  to  give  the 
melody  in  the  cantus  or  soprano  part — the  usual 
practice  being  to  give  it  to  the  tenor.  Allison 
advertises  it  'to  be  solde  at  his  house  in  the 
Duke's  place  near  Aide  gate,'  and  dedicates  it  to 
the  Countess  of  Warwick.  It  is  ushered  forth 
by  some  complimentary  verses  by  John  Dow- 
land,  the  celebrated  performer  on  the  lute,  and 
others.  He  appears  to  have  been  patronised  by 
Sir  John  Scudamore,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
collection  of  part-songs  entitled,  '  An  Houres 
Recreation  in  Musicke,  apt  for  Instruments  and 
Voyces,'  1606.  This  publication  contains  '  a 
prayer'  set  to  music,  'for  the  long  preservation 
of  the  king  and  his  posteritie,'  and  'a  thanks- 
giving for  the  deliverance  of  the  whole  estate 
from  the  bite  conspiracie' — the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

Allison,  Robert,  probably  a  relative  of 
Richard,  was  a  gentleman  of  the  Cliapel  Royal. 
After  serving  in  the  royal  establishment  for 
twenty  years  he  sold  his  place,  Feb.  8,  1609-10, 
to  Humphry  Bache.  (AllUong  publications;  Camd. 
Soc.  Chcfiuc  Dk.  of  Chap.  Royal.)       [E.  F.  R.] 

ALL'  OTTAVA  (Ital.).  «In  the  octave.' 
(1)  In  pianoforte  music  a  passage  marked  afC  Sva. 
(or  merely  Sva.)  is  to  be  played  an  octave  higher 
than  written,  if  the  sign  is  placed  above  the  notes, 
an  octave  lower  if  placed  below  them.  In  the 
latter  case  the  more  accurate  indication  8m.  bas$a 
is  frequently  employed.  The  duration  of  the 
transposition  is  shown  by  a  dotted  line,  and  when 
the  notes  are  again  to  be  played  as  written,  the 
word  loco  (Ital.,  'in  its  place')  is  put  over  (or 
under)  the  music.  (2)  In  orchestral  scores, 
esj>ecially  manuscripts,  aW  Sva.  signifies  that  one 
instrument  plays  in  octaves  with  another,  cither 
above  or  below.  (3)  In  playing  from  a  figured 
bass  the  term  Bhows  that  no  harmonies  are  to  Iks 
employed,  and  that  the  upper  parte  merely  double 
the  bass  in  octaves.  In  this  case  it  is  equivalent 
to  TA8TO  solo.  [E.  P.] 

ALL'  UNISONO  (Ital.,  abbreviated  Unis.). 
'In  unison.'  In  orchestral  scores  this  term  is 
used  to  show  that  two  or  more  instruments,  the 
parts  of  which  are  written  upon  the  same  stave, 
are  to  play  in  unison.  In  modern  scores  the 
words  a  due,  a  tre,  etc.,  are  morj  frequently 
employed. 

ALPENHORN,  or  ALPHORN,  an  instru- 
ment with  a  cupped  mouthpiece,  of  wood  and 
bark,  used  by  the  mountaineers  in  Switzerland 
and  many  other  countries  to  convey  signals  and 
to  produce  simple  melodies.  It  is  nearly  straight, 
and  three  or  more  feet  in  length.  Those  in  the 
Museum  at  South  Kensington  are  respectively 
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j  7  ft.  5  in.  and  7  ft.  11  in.  long.  There  is  a 
Swedish  instrument  of  this  kind  called  Lure; 
another  of  kindred  nature  used  in  the  Hima- 
layas ;  and  another  by  the  Indians  of  South 
America. 

The  notes  produced  are  evidently  only  the 
open  harmonics  of  the  tube,  somewhat  modified 
by  the  material  of  which  it  is  made,  and  by  the 
smallnosB  of  the  bore  in  relation  to  its  length. 
The  melody  is  termed  '  Ranz  dee  Vachea.'  Its 
principal  musical  interest  is  derived  from  its 
introduction  into  the  finale  of  Beethoven's  Pas- 
toral Symphony,  and  Rossini's  opera  of '  William 
Tell.'  Beethoven  employs  the  ordinary  horn 
alone;  but  in  the  overture  the  long  solo,  now 
usually  played  by  the  oboe,  sometimes  by  the 
cor  anglais,  was  originally  intended  for,  and 
played  by,  a  tenoroon  or  alto  fagotto  standing 
in  F,  which  much  more  nearly  approaches  the 
|  real  tone  of  the  Alpeuhorn  than  the  other  in- 
struments. 

A  similar  combination  of  cupped  mouthpiece 
with  wooden  tube  existed  in  the  serpent,  and  the 
result  was  a  jteculiar  covered  and  tender  quality 
of  tone  now  lost  to  music,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
can  be  traced  in  some  organ  reed-stops,  with 
wooden,  not  metal  bells.  [W.  H.  S.] 

ALPHABET.  The  musical  alphabet,  which 
serves  as  the  designation  of  all  musical  sounds, 
consists  of  the  seven  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F, 
and  G,  and,  in  German,  H  in  addition.  In  the 
natural  scale  (i.  e.  the  scale  without  .-harp-  or 
flats)  the  order  of  these  letters  is  as  follows : — 
C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B  (or,  in  German,  H),  0 ;  the 
cause  of  this  apparently  arbitrary  arrangement 
will  be  best  understood  from  a  brief  glance  at  the 
history  of  the  musical  scale. 

According  to  Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville  (circa 
595),  the  oldest  harps  had  seven  strings,  and  the 
shepherds'  pandean  pipes  seven  reeds, 1  from 
which  it  appears  probable  as  well  as  natural  that 
the  ancient  scale  consisted  of  seven  sounds. 

These  seven  sounds,  which  served  for  both 
voices  and  instruments,  were  gradually  added  to, 
until,  in  the  time  of  Aristoxenus  (340  B.C.),  there 
were  fifteen,  extending  from  A  the  first  space  of 
the  bass  stave  to  A  the  second  space  in  the 
treble.    Each  of  these  sounds  had  its  distinctive 
name,  derived  from  the  position  and  length  of  the 
'  different  strings  of  the  phorminx  or  lyre,  and  in 
I  order  to  avoid  writing  them  in  full  the  ancient 
j  Greek  authors  expressed  them  by  certain  letters 
of  the  alphabet.2    As  however  the  properties  of 
I  the  notes  varied  continually  with  the  different 
modes  and  so-called  mutations,  which  by  this 
time  had   been  introduced  into  the  musical 
system,  these  letters  were  written  in  an  immense 
variety  of  forms,   largo  and   small,  inverted, 
turned  to  the  right  or  left,  lying  horizontally, 
accented  in  many  ways,  etc.,  so  tliat,  according 
to  Alypius,  the  most  intelligible  of  the  Gretk 
writers  who  wrote  professedly  to  explain  them, 

>  Before  the  time  of  TVrr*n<W  (about  O  B.C.I  the  Orwk  hre  it 
»'!!■!■■  .  I  to  hare  had  but  four  »trin«a.  Bocthius  attribute*  iti  eatan* 
•Inn  to  urien  ttrinxs  to  lYrpandcr. 

'  For  a  full  description  of  the  Greek  aoJe  am  Sir  J.  Haoaina. 

'Hi.Wry  of  Muaic.-ch.hr. 
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the  musical  signs  in  use  in  his  day  amounted  to 
no  fewer  than  1 240,  and  it  appears  probable  that 
even  this  number  was  afterwards  exceeded. 

The  Romans,  who  borrowed  the  Greek  scale, 
and  gave  Latin  names  to  each  of  its  fifteen 
sounds,  did  not  adopt  this  complicated  system, 
but  employed  instead  the  first  fifteen  letters  of 
their  alphabet,  A  to  P,  and  later  still,  Gregory 
the  Great,  who  was  chosen  pope  a.d.  500, 
discovering  that  the  second  half  of  the  scale, 
H  to  P,  was  but  a  repetition  of  the  first,  A  to  H, 
abolished  the  last  eight  letters  and  used  the  first 
seven  over  again,  expressing  the  lower  octave  by 
capitals  and  the  upper  by  small  letters. 1 

So  far  the  original  compass  of  the  Greek  scale 
was  preserved,  and  thus  A  was  naturally  applied 
to  the  first  and  at  that  time  lowest  note,  but 
about  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century  a  new 
note  waa  introduced,  situated  one  degree  below 
the  lowest  A,  and  called  (it  is  difficult  to  say 
why)  after  the  Greek  letter  gamma,1  and  written 
T.  To  this  others  were  from  time  to  time  added 
until  the  lower  C  was  reached,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  1 6th  century,  by  Lazarino.  Thus  the 
modern  scale  was  established,  and  A,  originally 
the  first,  became  the  sixth  degree. 

In  Germany  the  same  system  was  originally 
adopted,  but  when  accidentals  were  invented, 
and  it  became  customary  to  sing  in  certain  cases 
B?  instead  of  Bg,  the  square  shape  of  the  natural 
*»n  became  transformed  into  the  letter  H,  which 
applied  to  the  note  BQ  (the  original  B),  while 
the  rounder  form  of  the  flat  received  the  name 
of  B,  a  distinction  which  remains  in  force  to  the 
present  day.    (See  Accidentals.)         [F.  T.] 

ALSAGER,  Thomas  Massa,  born  1779,  died 
^46,  one  of  the  family  of  AL*ager,  of  Alsager, 
Cheshire.  He  was  for  many  years  a  proprietor 
and  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  management 
of '  The  Times.'  being  especially  concerned  in  all 
that  related  to  music  and  the  collection  of  mer- 
cantile and  foreign  news.  The  professionally 
trained  musical  critic,  added  at  his  suggestion  to 
the  staff  of  '  The  Times,'  was  the  first  employed 
on  any  daily  paper.  He  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Lamb,  the  Burneys,  Wordsworth,  Talfourd, 
Leigh  Hunt,  Mendelsohn,  Moscheles,  and  many 
other  celebrities.  But  what  entitles  him  to 
mention  here  was  his  intense  devotion  to  music, 
to  which  he  gave  all  the  leisure  he  could  spare 
from  a  busy  life.  His  practical  ability  in  music 
was  very  great,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  he  could 
Pertonm  on  all  the  instruments  in  the  orchestra. 
The  frequent  private  concerts  given  by  the 
'Queen  Square  Select  Society'  at  his  residence 
m  London  will  long  be  remembered  by  his  many 
musical  friends,  and  were  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing to  this  country  many  works  and  foreign 

1  Thai  rrrf  <-m  at  Pope  Qfwory  form*  the  m-cnUn!  baxl*  of  the 
fmau  TaMaiwr.  In  which  Otr  octal*  from  the  C  next  below  the  be** 
Kxt«  to  C  w«oc<d  spmcv  to  called  the  gratl  octave,  ami  to  Indicated  by 
eaptfaii:  the  octave  next  above  to  known  ai  the  (mall  octave,  and  it 
n;iei!urd  irf  wnxll  letter*:  and  all  awiawrillU  octave*  are  called  once- 
narted.  twfawtnarkod  octave*,  etc..  and  the  letter*  rrirreaeutlnu  them 
'   ■,    !,-.  t»...  ..r  iiM-f  hotwMal  lnw»  drawn  aL-.vb  tlwm.  lhu»  : 

CD...ed...ld...*n...?A....»tc 

1  TV  addition  <rf  the  r  u  b>  tome  attributed  to  Ouldo  d'Arezxo ;  but 
be  axaluot  It  In  bi»  '  Mlovlotpu  •  IA.U.  11EMJ  ax  being  already  In  use. 
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musicians.  There  Sivori  for  the  first  time  at- 
tempted quartett  playing,  and  there  on  March 
28,  1834,  took  place  the  first  performance  in 
England  of  Cherubim's  '  Requiem,'  principal 
soprano  Mrs.  H.  R.  Bishop  ;  first  violin  M.  Spag- 
noletti.  In  1843  the  society  held  a  special  musi- 
cal festival  in  honour  of  Spohr,  who  himself  led 
three  pieces.  One  object  of  the  society  was  to 
establish  a  taste  for  Beethoven's  chamber  music, 
by  performing  it  in  the  moBt  perfect  manner 
attainable.  It  was  divided  into  two  classes,  one 
called  the  pianoforte  and  the  other  the  violin 
class,  and  separate  evenings  were  devoted  to 
each  kind  of  composition,  special  attention  being 
bestowed  on  those  least  known  to  the  public. 
Those  resulted  in  the  series  of  chamber  concerts 
given  publicly  in  Harley  Street  in  1845  and 
1846,  and  called  the  'Beethoven  Quartett  So- 
ciety,' the  whole  being  due  to  the  enthusiasm, 
knowledge,  and  munificence  of  Mr.  Alsager. 

ALT.  The  notes  in  the  octave  above  the 
treble  stave,  beginning  with  the  G,  are  said  to 
be  in  alt,  and  those  in  the  next  octave  IN 

ALTISSIMO. 

ALTEXBURG,  Johann  Ernst,  a  famous 
trumpet-player,  born  1734  at  Weissenfels,  and 
son  of  Johann  Caspar,  also  an  excellent  master 
of  the  same  instrument.  The  father  served  in 
several  campaigns,  and  was  in  action  at  Malpla- 
quet.  After  leaving  the  army  he  travelled  much 
in  Europe,  and  was  admired  wherever  he  came, 
and  so  successful  that  he  was  able  to  refuse  an 
offer  from  Frederic  Augustus  of  Poland  to  enter 
his  service  with  a  salary  of  600  thalers.  He 
died  in  1 761 .  His  son — more  celebrated  than  the 
father— after  completing  his  education,  adopted 
the  military  career,  and  was  a  field  trumpeter  in 
the  army  during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  After 
the  peace  of  Hubertsburg  he  became  organist  at 
Bitterfeld.  He  was  the  author  of  a  book  entitled 
*  Versuch  einer  Anleitung  zur  heroischer  musikal- 
ischenTrompetkunst'  (Halle,  1 795), which,  though 
poor  in  style,  is  so  complete  in  its  treatment  of 
the  subject,  as  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest  in 
relation  to  trumpet  music.  [F.  G.] 

ALTHORN,  an  instrument  of  the  Saxhorn 
family,  usually  standing  in  K?  or  F.  It  is  exclu- 
sively used  in  military  music,  and  often  replaces 
the  French  horn,  for  which  however  it  is  a  poor 
substitute  as  regards  tone.  It  is  much  easier  to 
learn  than  the  horn,  and  presents  greater  facility 
in  rapid  melodic  passages.  The  least  objection- 
able way  of  introducing  it  into  the  reed  band  is 
to  associate  a  pair  of  these  instruments  with  two 
French  horns,  reserving  characteristic  holding 
notes  for  the  latter.  In  the  brass  band,  where 
variety  of  timbre  is  less  attainable,  it  answers 
its  purpose  well,  and  can  better  be  played  on 
horseback,  from  its  upright  bell.  The  name  is 
also  given  to  the  saxhorn  in  Bb,  but  this  is  best 
distinguished  as  the  Baritone.  The  scale  and 
compass  of  this  and  the  other  Saxhorns  are 
given  under  that  word.  [W.  H.  S.] 

ALTO  (from  the  Latin  alt  tit,  high,  far  re- 
moved;.   The  male  voice  of  the  highest  pitch, 
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called  also  counter-tenor,  i.e.  contra,  or  against 
the  tenor.  In  the  16th  and  early  part  of  the 
1 7th  centuries  the  compass  of  the  alto  voice  was 
limited  to  the  notes  admissible  on  the  stave  which 
has  the  C  clef  on  its  third  line  ;  i.e.  to  the  notes 
a  sixth  above  and  a  sixth  below  'middle  C 
Later  however  this  compass  was  extended  by 
bringing  into  use  the  third  register  of  the  voice, 
or  'falsetto,'  a  register  often  strongest  with 
those  whose  voices  are  naturally  'bass.'  The 
falsetto  counter-tenor,  or  more  properly  counter- 
allo,  still  to  be  found  in  cathedral  choirs,  dates — 
if  musical  history  is  to  be  read  in  music — from 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  who  doubtless  de- 
sired to  reproduce  at  home,  approximately  at 
least,  a  class  of  voice  he  had  become  accustomed 
to  in  continental  chapels  royal  and  ducal.  The 
so-called  counter-tenor  ports  of  Pelham  Hum- 
phreys his  contemporaries  and  successors,  habi- 
tually transcend  those  of  their  predecessors,  from 
Tallis  to  Gibbons,  by  at  least  a  third.  The  con- 
tralto part  is  properly  written  on  the  stave  which 
has  C  on  its  second  line ;  it  consequently 
extends  to  the  eighth  above  middle  C  and 
the  fourth  below.  This  stave  is  now  obsolete, 
and  the  part  for  which  it  is  fitted  is,  in  Eng- 
land, written  either  on  the  alto  stave,  for  which 
it  is  too  high,  or  on  the  treble  stave  for  which 
it  is  too  low.  On  the  continent  the  stave 
which  has  the  C  clef  on  the  first  line  is  sometimes 
used  for  it.  For  the  female  alto  voice  see  Con- 
tralto. [J.  H  ] 

ALTO  is  also  the  Italian  term  for  the  Tenor 
violin,  called  alto,  or  alto  di  viola,  as  distinguished 
from  basso  di  viola,  because,  before  the  invention, 
or  at  least  before  the  general  adoption  of  the  vio- 
lin, it  used  to  take  the  highest  part  in  composi- 
tions for  string-instruments,  corresponding  to  the 
soprano  part  in  vocal  music  For  further  parti- 
culars see  Viola.  [P.  D.] 

ALTRO  VOLTO  (ltd.  'another  turn'),  a 
term  in  use  during  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  for  encore,  a  word  which  has  now 
entirely  superseded  it. 

AMATT,  a  family  of  celebrated  Italian  violin- 
makers,  who  lived  and  worked  at  Cremona,  and 
are  generally  regarded  as  the  founders  of  the  Cre- 
mona school.  There  is  considerable  uncertainty 
as  to  the  different  members  of  the  family,  which 
was  one  of  the  oMest  and  noblest  of  the  town. 

I.  Andrea,  the  eldest,  appears  to  have  been 
born  some  time  between  1520  and  1525. 
Fetis  mentions  two  instruments  of  Andrea 
Amati,  which  are  dated  1546  and  1551  ;  one  of 
them  a  rebec  with  three  strings,  the  other  a 
viola  bastanlo,  or  small  violin.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  was  originally  a  maker  of  the 
older  viola  di  gamba,  and  that  only  later  in  life 
he  began  to  make  violins.  We  do  not  know 
whether  he  was  a  direct  pupil  of  one  of  the 
great  Brescia  makers,  Caspar  da  Salo  or  Maggini. 
In  spite  of  some  similarity  his  violins  certainly 
differ  materially  in  shape  and  workmanship  from 
the  works  of  these  older  masters.  Very  few 
authentic  instruments  of  his  make  are  extant, 


and  those  are  not  in  good  preservation.  They 
retain  the  stiff  upright  Brescian  soundhole,  but 
in  almost  every  other  respect  mark  a  great 
advance  upon  the  productions  of  the  older  school. 
Andrea  worked  mostly  after  a  small  pattern ; 
the  belly  and  back  very  high;  the  varnish 
of  amber  colour;  the  wood,  especially  that  of 
the  belly,  most  carefully  chosen  ;  the  scroll 
beautifully  chiselled ;  the  general  outline  ex- 
tremely graceful.  A  few  violoncellos  and  tenors 
of  this  master  are  also  known.  The  tone  of  his 
instruments  is  clear  and  silvery,  but,  probably 
owing  to  their  small  Bize  and  high  elevation,  not 
very  powerful.  The  fourth  string  is  particularly 
weak.    Andrea  died  probably  in  1577. 

2.  Nioolo,  younger  brother  of  Andrea  (not  to 
be  confounded  with  Nicolo  son  of  Oeronimo) 
appears  to  have  made  basses  in  preference  to 
violins. 

3.  Antonio,  born  15*0,  and  4.  Gerontmo, 
died  1635,  sons  of  Andrea,  worked  conjointly 
very  much  in  their  father's  style ;  Geroniino 
appears  to  have  afterwards  made  violins  of  a 
larger  pattern  independently  of  his  brother, 
which  however  are  inferior  to  those  made 
conjointly  with  him. 

5.  Nicolo,  born  September  3,  1596,  died 
August  12,  16S4,  son  of  Oeronimo,  was  the 
last  and  doubtless  the  most  eminent  of  the 
family.     Although  he  did  not  materially  alter 
the  model  adopted  by  the  rest  of  the  Amatis  he 
improved  it  in  many  respects.    His  outline  is 
still  more  graceful,  his  varnish  of  deeper  and 
richer  colour,  and  the  proportions,  as  regards 
thickness  of  wood  and  elevation  of  back  and 
belly,  are  better  calculated  by  him  than  by  his 
predecessors.    His  instruments  have  in  con- 
sequence, besides  the  clearness  and  transparency 
of  the  older  Amatis,  greater  power  and  intensity 
of  tone.    As  a  rule  he  too  worked  after  a  email 
|>attern,  but  he  also  made  some  large  violins,— 
the  so-called  'Grand  Amatis,'  which  are  par- 
ticularly high  priced— and  a  great  number  of 
beautiful  tenors  and  violoncellos.    His  instru- 
ments enjoyed  even  during  his  life-time  a  great 
reputation,  and  it  is  related  that  Charles  IX  of 
France  gave  him  an  order  for  twelve  violins,  six 
tenon,  and  six  violoncellos,  for  his  private  band. 
Andrea  Guarneri  and  the  still  greater  Antonio 
Stradivari  were  his  pupils.    His  label  runs 
thus,  'Nicolaus  Amati  Cremoneus.  Hieronimi 
filii  Antonii  nepos  fecit  anno  16  — .' 

6.  Geronimo,  his  son,  was  but  an  in- 
different maker.  The  violins  of  the  Amati  are 
the  link  between  the  Brescia  school  and  those 
masters  who  brought  the  art  of  violin-making 
to  its  greatest  perfection,  Antonio  Stradivari  and 
Josef  Guarneri.  The  tone  of  Caspar  da  Solo's 
and  Maggini's  violins  is  great  and  powerful, 
but  has  a  peculiarly  veiled  character,  reminding 
one  of  the  viola  da  gamba.  In  Nicolo  Amati'* 
instruments  the  tone  is  clearer  and  more  trans- 
parent, but  comparatively  small.  It  was  left  to 
another  generation  of  makers  to  combine  these 
qualities  and  to  fix  upon  a  model,  which  after 
the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  has 
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proved  itself  incapable  of  even  the  most  trifling 
improvement.  [P.  D.] 

AMBASSADRICE,  L',  opera  in  three  acts ; 
libretto  by  Scribe ;  music  by  Auber ;  first  per- 
formed at  the  Opera  Comique,  Dec.  ai,  1836. 

AMBER  WITCH,  THE,  a  romantic  opera  m 
four  acts,  by  W.  V.  Wallace ;  libretto  by  H.  F. 
Chorlev ;  first  produced  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
Feb.  28,  1861. 

AMBROGETTI,  GiusEprE,  an  excellent 
l»i<t'-..  who  appeared  in  1807,  and  at  Paris  in  181 5 
in  'Don  Giovanni' ;  and  at  the  opera  in  London 
in  181 7,  where  he  was  very  successful.  His  voice 
was  a  bass  of  no  great  power,  but  he  was  an 
excellent  actor,  with  a  natural  vein  of  humour, 
though  often  put  into  characters  unstated  to  him 
as  a  singer ;  yet  be  acted  extremely  well,  and  in 
a  manner  too  horribly  true  to  nature,  the  part  of 
the  mad  father  in  Peer's  beautiful  opera '  Agnes©, 
while  that  of  the  daughter  was  sung  by  Cam- 
porese.  He  remained  until  the  end  of  the  season 
of  1821,  in  which  his  salary  was  £400.  He 
married  Teresa  Strinasacchi  the  singer.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  not  known.  He  was  said 
to  have  become  a  monk  in  France ;  but  in  1838 
he  was  in  Ireland,  sinc«  which  nothing  has  been 
heard  of  him.  [J.  M.] 

AMBROS,  Adgcst  WiLHELSf.  Born  Nov.  17, 
1816,  at  Mauth  in  Bohemia.  By  virtue  of  bis 
'Geacbichte  der  Musik'  (Breslau,  Leuckart),  the 
fourth  volume  of  which,  covering  the  epoch  of 
PaLESTRINa,  has  recently  appeared,  he  must  be 
considered  the  greatest  living  German  authority 
on  all  questions  concerning  the  history  of  Euro- 
pean music  from  ancient  Greece  to  the  present 
day.  In  spite  of  having  suffered  till  past  his 
fiftieth  year  under  that  curse  of  dilletantism, 
serving  two  masters — being  at  the  same  time 
a  handworked  employ/  in  the  Austrian  Civil 
Service  and  an  enthusiastic  musician  and  litte- 
rateur, pianist,  composer,  critic  and  historian 
—his  indomitable  pluck  and  perseverance  has 
enabled  him  to  put  forward  a  formidable  array 
of  writings  on  the  history  and  aesthetics  of  music, 
all  of  which  bear  the  stamp  of  a  rich,  highly 
cultured  and  very  versatile  mind.  They  are  as 
remarkable  for  their  many-sided  learning  and 
accuracy  as  for  their  lucid  arrangement  and 
brilliant  diction.  Ambros'  father,  postmaster 
and  gentleman  farmer,  was  a  good  linguist  and 
excellent  mathematician,  and  his  mother,  a  sister 
of  KtESBWETTER,  the  historian  of  music,  a 
good  pianist  of  the  old  school  and  an  accom- 
plished singer.  They  gave  him  every  chance 
to  acquire  the  elements  of  modern  culture 
at  the  gymnasium  and  subsequently  at  the 
university  of  Prague ;  drawing,  painting,  poetry 
were  not  forgotten ;  music  only,  which  fas- 
cinated him  above  all  things,  and  for  instruc- 
tion in  which  he  passionately  longed,  was  strictly 
prohibited.  It  was  intended  that  he  should  enter 
the  civil  service,  and  music  was  considered  both 
a  dangerous  and  an  undignified  pastime.  Never- 
theless* he  learnt  to  play  the  piano  on  the  sly, 
and  worked  hard  by  himself  at  books  of  Countor- 
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point  and  Composition.  In  1840,  after  a  brilliant 
career  and  with  the  title  of  doctor  jurit,  he  left 
the  university  and  entered  the  office  of  the 
Attorney-General,  where  he  steadily  advanced 
to  Referendarius  in  1845,  Prosecuting  Attorney 
in  matters  of  the  press  in  1848,  &c    Soon  after 
1850,  when  he  married,  his  reputation  as  a 
writer  on  musical  matters  spread  beyond  the 
walls  of  Prague.    He  answered  Hanslick's 
pamphlet,  '  Vom  musikalisch  Schonen,'  in  a 
little  volume,  '  Die  Granzen  der  Poesie  und  der 
Musik/  which  brought  down  upon  him,  especially 
in  Vienna,  a  shower  of  journalistic  abuse,  but 
which  procured  for  him  on  the  other  hand  the 
friendship  and  admiration  of  many  of  the  foremost 
German  musicians.    It  was  followed  by  a  series 
of  elaborate  essays  :  '  Culturhistorische  Bilder 
aus  der  Musikleben  der  Gegenwart,'  which  were 
read  with  avidity  and  appeared  in  a  second 
edition  (Leipzig,  Mnthes)  in  1865.  Thereupon 
the  firm  of  Leuckart  engaged  him  to  begin  his 
'  History  of  Music,'  his  life's  work.    From  i860 
to  1864  he  was  making  researches  towards  it  in 
the  Court  Library  at  Vienna,  at  Venice,  Bologna, 
Florence  and  Rome.    In  1867  he  was  ransack- 
ing the  Royal  Library  at  Munich,  one  of  the 
richest  in  Europe,  and  in  1868,  1869,  and  1873 
was  again  in  Italy  extending  his  quest  as  far 
as  Naples.     The  third  volume,   reaching  to 
Palestrina,  was  published  in  1868.    In  1872  and 
1874  he  published  two  series  of  '  Chips  from  his 
Workshop,'  under  the  title  of  •  Bunte  Blatter,' 
being  essays  on  isolated  musical  and  artistic 
subjects,  and  written  in  a  sparkling  non-technical 
manner,  but  full  of  matter  interesting  both  to 
professional  artists  and  dilettanti.    He  is  now 
Professor  of  the  History  of  Music  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Prague ;  and,  thanks  to  the  liberality 
of  the  Academy  of  Science  at  Vienna,  is  in 
possession  of  sufficient  means  and  leisure  to 
continue  his  great  task.    He  has  appeared  in 
public  repeatedly  as  a  pianist,  and  his  com- 
positions, Overtures  to  '  Othello,'  and  Calderon'g 
'  Magico  Prodigioso' ;  a  number  of  pianoforte 
pieces,  '  Wanderstiicke,'  '  Kinderstucke,'  '  Land- 
schaftsbilder* ;  numerous  songs  ;  a '  Stabat  Mater,' 
two  Masses  in  B  fiat  and  A  minor,  etc.,  most 
of  which  have  a  strong  smack  of  Schumann, 
besides  proving  him  to  be  a  practical  musician 
of  far  more  than  common  attainments,  give  an 
additional  weight  to  his  criticisms,  showing  these 
to  stand  upon  the  firm  ground  of  sound  technical 
attainments.  He  died,  June  28,  1876.      [E.  D.] 

AMBROSIAN  CHANT.  The  ecclesiastical 
mode  of  saying  and  singing  Divine  Service,  set 
in  order  by  St.  Ambrose  for  the  cathedral  church 
of  Milan  about  A.D.  384.  We  have  little 
historical  information  as  to  its  peculiarities. 
That  it  was  highly  impressive  we  learn  from 
the  well-known  passage  in  St.  Augustine's  '  Con- 
fessions,' book  ix.  chap.  6. 

It  has  been  stated  without  proof,  and  repeated 
by  writer  after  writer  on  the  subject,  that  St. 
Ambrose  took  only  the  four  'authentic'  Greek 
modes,  being  the  first,  third,  fifth,  and  seventh 
of  the  eight  commonly  called  the  Gregorian 
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Tones,  from  being  all  uaed  in  the  revision  of 
the  Roman.  Antiphonarium  by  St.  Gregory  the 
(treat  at  a  subsequent  date  (a.d.  590).  But 
St.  Ambrose's  own  statement  in  his  letter  to  his 
sister  St.  Marcelina  is  merely  that  he  wished 
to  take  upon  himself  the  task  of  regulating  the 
tonality  and  the  mode  of  execution  of  the  hymns, 
psalms,  and  antiphons  that  were  sung  in  the 
church  he  had  built  at  Milan.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  we  really  know  little  or  nothing 
of  the  system  and  structure  of  the  Ambrosian 
melodies,  and  no  existing  records  show  any- 
thing essentially  different  from  Gregorian  plaiu- 

e  subject  of  Byrd's  anthem  'Bow  Thine 
ear,  O  Lord,'  origiually  written  to  the  word) 
'  Ne  irascaris  domino,' 


has  always  been  quoted,  since  Dr.  Crotch  published 
his  *  SiMJcimens,'  as  a  portion  of  the  plainsont;  of 
St.  Ambrose.  A  comparison  of  the  liturgical 
text  and  ritual  of  Milan  and  Rome  shows 
a  different  setting  of  the  musical  portions  of  the 
mass,  as  well  as  many  variations  in  rubrics  and 
in  the  order  and  appropriation  of  various  portions 
to  the  celebrant  and  assistants,  in  the  two  uses. 
Thus  the  'Gloria  in  excolsis'  precedes  the 
Kyrie  in  tho  Milan  and  follows  it  in  the  Roman 
Mass.  The  setting  of  the  intonation  of  this, 
as  taken  from  the  missals  of  the  two,  may  be 
here  given  as  a  specimen  of  the  differences  in  the 
plaiusong. 

Eoman. 

Olo  -  -  -  ri  -  •     In    »  ■  n!  ■  di     Da    -  -   -  o. 


Milanese. 


Olo  -  ri  -  a    in    ex  -  -  eel    -    -  %ti  D»  -  O. 


These  intonations  of  the  Creed 
Roman. 


Cn  ■  do     la       a  -  num    M    -   -  am. 


Milanese. 


will  also  serve  to  show  the  kind  of  difference  still 
discernible  in  the  two  rites.1 

But  the  principal  boon  bestowed  on  the 
Church  by  St.  Ambrose  was  the  beautiful  rhyth- 
mical hymns  with  which  he  enriched  the  musical 
service  of  Milan  Cathedral.  Many  hymns  are 
called  Ambrosian  because  written   after  his 

'  The  Roman  eiamplei  »rr  from  ft  fine  quarto  Mlwik-  Kontanum 
printed  al  Antwerp  In  enrrapoodin*  with  Guidrttl't  Directorlum 
a  nl  the  i.rt-nit  u«r.  Those  for  the  uk*  of  Milan  are  from  a  portion  of 
Uk"  'Mlvale  Aml-rorianum  Caroll  t'ajetam  Cardinal!!,  oonalnw 
imprwaum.  M*lk>Uini,'  A.D.  1KB.  brought  from  Milan  in  1371  by  the 
«.iUtrofUil*artkkk 


manner ;  but  some  ten  of  the  ancient  hymns  are 
from  his  own  pen,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
'  Veni  Redcmptor  Gentium'  and  'Eterna  Christi 
munera*  (Hymnal  Noted,  Nob.  Is,  36). 

The  entire  accent  and  style  of  chanting,  as 
regulated  by  St.  Ambrose,  was  undoubtedly  an 
artistic  and  cultivated  improvement  on  that  of 
preceding  church  services,  such  as  would  naturally 
result  from  the  rare  combination  of  piety,  zeal, 
intellect,  and  poetical  and  musical  power  by 
which  he  was  distinguished.  Tho  Ambrosian 
chant  was  eventually  merged,  but  certainly  not 
lost,  in  that  vast  repertory  of  plainsong,  whether 
then  ancient  or  modern,  which  we  now  call 
Gregorian,  from  the  name  of  the  next  great 
reformer  of  church  music,  St.  Gregory  the 
Great.  [T.  H.] 

AMEN.  This  word  has  been  often  employed 
by  composers  as  an  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  fugue  and  counterpoint,  just  as  some  of 
Palestrina's  finest  music  is  given  to  the  names 
of  the  Hebrew  letters,  Aleph,  Beth,  etc.,  in  his 
'  Lamentation es  Jereniiae.'  Witness  Handel's 
final  chorus  in  the  '  Messiah,'  Dr.  Cooke's  Amen 
in  double  augmentation,  emrraved  on  his  tomb 
(see  Augmentation),  another  very  spirited 
choruB  in  the  Italian  style  by  the  same  composer 
I  (Hullah's  Part  Music,  No.  6),  fine  chorur-es  by 
Leo,  Cafaro,  Clari,  and  Bonno  in  the  FiUwilliam 
Music,  and  many  others.  [G.] 

AMERICAN  ORGAN.  A  free -reed  in- 
strument similar  in  its  general  construction  to 
the  Harmonium,  but  with  some  important 
differences.  In  the  first  place  the  reeds  in  the 
American  organ  are  considerably  smaller  and 
more  curved  and  twisted  than  in  the  harmonium, 
and  there  is  a  wider  space  left  at  the  side  of 
the  reed  for  it  to  vibrate,  the  result  being  that 
the  tone  is  more  uniform  in  power,  and  that 
the  expression  stop  when  used  produces  much 
less  effect.  The  curvature  of  the  reeds  also 
makes  the  tone  softer.  In  the  American  organ 
moreover  the  wind-channel  or  cavity  under  which 
the  vibrators  are  fixed  is  always  the  exact  length 
of  the  recti,  whereas  in  the  harmonium  it  is 
varied  according  to  the  quality  of  tone  required, 
being  shorter  for  a  more  reedy  tone  and  longer 
for  a  more  fluty  one.  Another  point  of  difference 
in  the  two  instruments  is  that  in  the  harmonium 
the  wind  is  forced  outward  through  the  reed*, 
whereas  in  the  American  organ,  by  reversing 
the  action  of  the  bellows,  it  is  drawn  inwards. 
The  advantages  of  the  American  organ  as 
compared  with  tho  harmonium  are  that  the 
blowing  is  easier,  the  expression  stop  not  being 
generally  used,  and  that  the  tone  is  of  a  more 
organ -like  quality,  and  therefore  peculiarly 
adapted  for  sacred  music;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  inferior  in  having  much  less  variety  of  tone, 
and  not  nearly  so  much  power  of  expression. 
These  instruments  are  sometimes  made  with  two 
manuals;  in  the  most  complete  specimens  the 
upper  manual  is  usually  furnished  with  one  set 
of  reeds  of  eight-feet  and  one  of  four- feet  pitch, 
and  the  lower  manual  with  one  of  eight-  and  one  of 
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oxteen-fcet,  those  on  the  upper  manual  being  also 
voiced  softer  for  the  purposes  of  accompaniment. 
A  mechanical  coupling  action  is  also  provided  by 
which  the  whole  power  of  the  instrument  can  be 
obtained  from  the  lower  row  of  keys.  PedalB, 
similar  to  organ  pedals,  are  also  occasionally 
added  and  provided  with  reeds  of  sixteen-  and 
eight-feet  pitch.  The  names  given  to  the  stops 
vary  with  different  makers;  the  plan  most 
usually  adopted  being  to  call  them  by  the  names 
of  the  organ  sto|>«  which  they  are  intended  to 
imitate,  e.  g.  diapason,  principal,  hautboy,  gamba, 
flute,  etc.  Two  recent  improvements  in  the 
American  organ  ahould  be  mentioned — the  auto 
matic  swell,  and  the  vox  humana.  The  former 
consists  of  a  pneumatic  lever  which  gradually 
opens  shutters  placed  above  the  reeds,  the  lever 
being  set  in  motion  by  the  pressure  of  wind  from 
the  bellows.  The  greater  the  pressure,  the  wider 
the  shutters  open,  and  when  the  pressure  is 
decreased  they  close  again  by  their  own  weight. 
In  this  way  an  effect  is  produced  somewhat 
similar,  though  far  inferior,  to  that  of  the 
expression  stop  on  the  harmonium.  The  vox 
humana  is  another  mechanical  contrivance.  In 
this  a  fan  is  placed  just  behind  the  sound-board 
of  the  instrument,  and  being  made  to  revolve 
rapidly  by  means  of  the  pressure  of  wind,  its 
revolutions  meet  the  waves  of  sound  coming 
from  the  reeds,  and  impart  to  them  a  slightly 
tremulous,  or  vibrating  quality. 

The  principle  of  the  American  organ  was  first 
discovered  about  1835  by  a  workman  in  the 
factory  of  M.  Alexandre,  the  most  celebrated 
harmonium  -  maker  of  Paris.  M.  Alexandre 
constructed  a  few  instruments  on  this  plan,  but 
being  dissatisfied  with  them  because  of  their 
want  of  expressive  power,  he  soon  ceased  to 
make  them.  The  workman  subsequently  went 
to  America,  carrying  his  invention  with  him. 
The  instruments  first  made  in  America  were 
known  as  '  Melodeons,'  or  '  Melodiums,'  and  the 
American  organ  under  its  present  name,  and 
with  various  improvements  suggested  by  ex- 
perience, was  first  introduced  by  Messrs.  Mason 
and  Hamlin  of  Boston,  about  the  year  i860. 
Since  that  time  it  has  obtained  considerable 
popularity  both  in  America  and  in  thiB  country. 

A  variety  of  the  American  organ  was  in- 
troduced in  1874  by  Messrs.  Alexandre  under 
the  name  of  the  'Alexandre  Organ.'  In  this 
instrument,  instead  of  the  single  channel  ('laced 
above  the  reeds  there  are  two,  one  owning  out 
of  the  other.  The  effect  of  this  alteration  is  to 
five  a  quality  of  tone  more  nearly  resembling 
that  of  the  flue-stops  of  an  organ.  The  reeds  are 
also  broader  and  thicker,  giving  a  fuller  tone,  and 
being  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order.         [E.  P.] 

AMICIS,  Ansa  Lucia  di,  a  very  celebrated 
linger,  born  at  Naples  about  1 740.  She  was  at 
first  successful  only  in  'Opera  Buffa,'  in  which 
•be  sang  in  London  in  1 763,  appearing  in  '  La 
Cascina,  a  pasticcio,  given  by  John  Christian 
Bach,  and  other  similar  pieces.  Bach,  however, 
thought  so  highly  of  her  that  he  wrote  for  her  in 
serious  opera,  in  which  she  continued  afterwards 
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to  perform  until  she  left  the  stage.  Burney  says 
she  was  the  first  singer  who  sang  rapid  ascending 
scales  staccato,  mounting  with  ease  as  high  as 
E  in  altissimo.  Her  voice  and  manner  of  singing 
were  exquisitely  polished  and  sweet ;  and  '  she 
had  not  a  movement  that  did  not  charm  the  eye, 
nor  a  tone  but  what  delighted  the  ear.'  In  1 771 
she  retired,  and  married  a  secretary  of  the  King 
of  Naples,  named  Buonsollazzi.  In  1773  she  sang 
in  Mozart's  early  opera,  '  Lucio  Silla,  at  Milan, 
the  princi|>al  part  of  Giunia.  On  this  occasion 
she  exerted  herself  much  in  behalf  of  the  young 
composer,  who  took  great  pains  to  please  her, 
and  embellished  her  principal  air  with  new  and 
l»".Miliar  passages  of  extraordinary  difficulty. 
On  the  night  of  the  first  performance  the 
tenor,  who  was  inexperienced,  '  being  required, 
during  the  first  air  of  the  prima  donna,  to  make 
some  demonstration  of  anger  towards  her,  so  ex- 
aggerated the  demands  of  the  situation,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  he  were  about  to  give  her  a  box  on 
the  ear,  or  to  knock  her  nose  off  with  his  fist, 
and  at  this  the  audience  began  to  laugh.  Signora 
de  Amicis,  in  the  heat  of  her  singing,  not  knowing 
why  the  public  laughed,  was  surprised ;  and 
being  unaware  of  the  ridiculous  cause,  did  not 
sing  well  the  first  evening,  and  an  additional 
reason  for  this  may  be  found  in  a  feeling  of 
jealousy  that  the  primo  uomo  (Morgnoni),  im- 
mediately on  his  appearance  on  the  scene,  should 
be  applauded  by  the  Archduchess.  This,  how- 
ever, was  only  the  trick  of  a  musico  ;  for  he 
had  contrived  to  have  it  represented  to  the  Arch- 
duchess that  he  woidd  be  unable  to  sing  from 
fear,  in  order  to  secure  immediate  applause  and 
encouragement  from  the  court.  But  to  console 
de  Amicis,  she  was  sent  for  the  next  day  to 
court,  and  had  an  audience  of  both  their  royal 
highnesses  for  an  hour.' 1  In  1 789  Bhe  still  sang 
well,  though  nearly  fifty  years  old.  The  date  of 
her  death  is  not  known.  [J.  M.] 

AMICIS,  Domknico  de'.  This  artist,  who  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  biographical  dic- 
tionaries, sang  with  Anna  de'  Amicis  in  1763  at 
London,  in  «  La  Cascina.'  It  is  impossible  to  say 
how  he  was  related  to  that  singer;  but  it  is 
possible  that  he  was  her  first  husband.     [J.  M  j 

AMILIE,  OR  THE  LOVE  TEST,  a  romantic 
opera  in  three  acts,  words  by  J.  T.  Haines,  muMC 
by  W.  M.  Rooke.  Produced  at  Co  vent  Garden 
Theatre  Dec.  a,  1837,  and  ran  for  more  than 
twenty  nights. 

AMNER,  John,  Organist  and  Master  of  the 
Choristers  of  Ely  Cathedral.  He  succeeded 
George  Barcroft  in  1610,  and  held  the  appoint- 
ments till  his  death  in  1 641.  He  took  his  degree 
as  Bachelor  in  Music  at  Oxford  in  May  161 3. 
In  161 5  he  printed  his  'Sacred  Hymns  of  3,  4, 
5,  and  6  parts,  for  Voices  and  Vyols,'  dedicated 
to  his  'singular  good  lord  and  maister,'  the 
Earl  of  Bath.  He  composed  much  church  music. 
Three  services  and  fifteen  anthems  are  preserv  ed 
in  the  books  at  Ely  ;  and  several  other  speci- 
mens  of  his  skill  are  to  be  found  in  MS.  ehte- 

1  Letter  at  Leopold  Momt. 
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where.  (Dickson's  Cat.  of  Musical  MSS.  at  Ely  ; 
Rimbault,  Bib.  Madrigaliana.)        [E.  F.  K.j 

AMNER,  Ralph,  the  eon  of  John  Amner, 
before  mentioned.  It  appears  from  the  Registers 
of  Ely  that  he  was  elected  a  lay-clerk  there 
in  1604,  and  was  succeeded  in  1609  by  Michael 
Este,  the  well-known  composer.  Amner  was 
then  probably  admitted  into  holy  orders,  as  he  is 
styled  'Vicar,'  i.e.  Minor  Canon.  Upon  tho 
death  of  J ohn  Amery,  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  July  18,  1623,  'Ralphe  Amner,  a  basse 
from  Winsore,  was  sworn  in  his  place.'  He  died 
at  Windsor,  March  3,  1663-4.  In  Hilton's 
'  Catch  that  Catch  Can,'  1667,  is  '  a  Catch  in  stead 
of  an  Epitaph  upon  Mr.  Ralph  Amner  of  Wind- 
sor, commonly  called  the  Bull  Speaker,  who 
dyed  1664  ;  the  music  composed  by  Dr.  William 
Child.*  (Reg.  of  Ely;  ChequcBook  of  Chajnl 
Royal,  Camd.  Soc.).  [E.  F.  R.] 

AMOREVOLI,  Awgelo,  born  at  Venice, 
Sept.  16,  1 7 16.  After  appearing  at  the  principal 
opera-houses  in  Italy  with  brilliant  success,  where 
he  was  admired  for  his  fine  voice  and  vocalisation, 
and  the  perfection  of  his  shake,  he  was  engaged 
for  the  Court  Theatre  at  Dresden.  He  sang  for 
the  Earl  of  Middlesex  at  the  opera  in  London 
in  1 741  ;  but  returned  to  Dresden,  where  he  died, 
Nov.  15,  1798.  [J.  M.j 

ANACKER.  AuonST  Fbtedrich,  born  Oct. 
17t  179°»  at  Freiberg  in  Saxony,  son  of  a  very 
poor  shoemaker.  As  a  scholar  at  the  Gymnasium 
his  musical  faculty  soon  discovered  itself,  but  his 
poverty  kept  him  down,  and  it  was  not  till  a 
prize  of  1300  thalers  in  a  lottery  fell  to  his  share 
that  he  was  able  to  procure  a  piano  and  music. 
The  first  piece  he  heard  performed  was  Beethoven's 
Polonaise  in  C,  and  Beethoven  became  his  worship 
through  life.  In  1 8 1 3,  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic, 
he  went  to  that  university,  and  acquired  the 
friendship  of  Schicht,  F.  Schneider,  and  others 
of  the  best  musicians.  In  1812  he  was  made 
'cantor'  of  his  native  place,  and  principal  music- 
teacher  in  the  normal  school.  From  that  time 
onwards  for  thirty  years  his  course  was  one  of 
ceaseless  activity.  No  one  ever  worked  harder 
or  more  successfully  to  make  his  office  a  reality. 
In  1823  he  founded  the  Singakademie  of  Frei- 
berg, and  in  1 830  started  a  permanent  series  of 
first-class  subscription  concerts;  he  formed  a 
musical  association  among  the  miners  of  the 
Berg  district,  for  whom  he  wrote  numerous  part- 
songs  ;  and  in  short  was  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  music  of  the  place.  At  the  same  time  he 
composed  a  mass  of  music  of  all  kinds  and  all 
dimensions.  But  his  music  is  nothing  remarkable : 
it  is  the  energy  and  devotion  of  the  man  that 
will  make  him  remembered.  He  died  at  his 
post  on  August  2i,  1854,  full  of  honour  and 
esteem.  The  only  piece  of  Anacker's  which 
has  probably  been  printed  in  England  is  a 
'Miner's  Song'  (four  parts)  in  the  collection 
called  'Orpheus,1  No.  41.  [G.] 

ANACREON,  00  l'amocb  ruGrrrr,  an  opera- 
ballet  in  two  acts,  the  libretto  by  Mendouze,  and 
the  music  by  Cherubini,  produced  at  the  Opera 


in  Paris  on  Oct.  4,  1803.  It  is  now  only  known 
by  its  magnificent  overture. 

ANACREONTIC  SOCIETY.  The  meetings 
of  this  aristocratic  society,  established  by  several 
noblemen  and  other  wealthy  amateurs,  were  held 
at  tho  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  in  the  Strand 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  concerts, 
in  which  the  leading  members  of  the  musical  pro- 
fession took  part  as  honorary  members,  were 
given  fortnightly  during  the  season,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  supper,  after  which  the  president  or 
his  deputy  sang  the  constitutional  song  'ToAna- 
creon  in  Heaven.'  This  was  succeeded  by  songs 
in  every  style,  and  by  catches  and  glees  sung 
by  the  most  eminent  vocalists  of  the  day.  The 
privilege  of  membership  was  greatly  valued,  and 
names  were  frequently  placed  on  the  list  for  a 
long  period  in  advance.  The  society  was  dissolved 
in  1 786,  when  Sir  Richard  Hankoy  was  president, 
owing,  as  Parke  states  in  his  '  Musical  Memoirs,* 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  members  at  a  restraint 
having  been  placed  upon  the  performance  of  some 
comic  songs  which  were  considered  unfit  for  the 
ears  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  the  leader  of 
the  haut-ton  of  the  day,  who  was  present  privately 
in  a  box  specially  fitted  up  under  the  orchestra. 
The  members  resigned  one  after  another,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  society  was  dissolved  at  a 
general  meeting.  [C.  M.] 

ANALYSIS.  The  practice  now  prevalent  in 
England  of  accompanying  the  titles  and  words 
of  the  music  performed  at  concerts  by  an  analysis 
of  the  music  is  one  of  comparatively  recent  date. 
The  identity  of  the  pieces  in  the  programmes  at 
the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  is  rarely  certain.  '  New  Grand  Overture, 
Haydn,'  or  '  Grand  Overture,  MS.,  Haydn,'  is  the 
usual  designation  of  Haydn's  symphonies  as  they 
were  produced  at  Salomon's  concerts  in  1 791,  '9  a. 
The  programmes  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  are 
at  first  almost  equally  vague  — '  Symphony, 
Mozart,'  'Symphony,  Beethoven,'  'Symphon}% 
never  performed,  Beethoven,'  is  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions the  style  in  which  the  pieces  de  resistance 
at  the  Society's  concerts  are  announced.  It  is 
not  until  the  hah  season  (181 7)  that  the  number 
or  the  key  indicates  which  works  the  audience 
might  expect  to  hear.  The  next  step  was  to  print 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  programme  the  words  of 
the  vocal  pieces,  with,  in  the  case  of  Spohr'a 
'WeihederTone'  (Feb.  23, 1835),  a  translation  of 
Pfeiffer's  'Ode,'  or  of  the  'Pastoral  Symphony' 
(May  1 1, 1835),  some  verses  from  Thomson  s  'Sea- 
sons, or  at  the  first  performance  of  the  overture 
to  *  Leonora,'  No.  1  (due  to  Mendelssohn),  a  short 
account  of  the  origin  and  dates  of  the  four  over- 
tures. 

The  first  attempt  to  assist  amateurs  to  follow 

tho  construction  of  classical  music  during  its 
performance  which  the  writer  has  met  with  is 
that  of  Mr.  Thomson,  bite  Professor  of  Music 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  who  in  tho  year 
1841,  and  even  earlier,  added  analytical  and 
historical  notices  of  the  pieces  in  the  programmes 
of  the  concerts  of  the  Professional  Society  of 
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Edinburgh.  His  analyses  entered  thoroughly  into 
the  construction  of  the  overtures  and  symphonies 
performed,  but  did  not  contain  quotations  from 
the  music. — The  next  step  appears  to  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  John  Ella  when  he  started  the 
matinees  of  the  Musical  Union  in  1845.  His 
'synoptical  analysis,'  with  quotations,  has  pre- 
served its  original  form  and  extent  down  to  the 
present  time. — The  same  thing  was  done,  but  at 
greater  length,  by  Dr.  Wylde  in  the  programme- 
b  >oka  of  the  New  Philharmonic  Society,  which 
commenced  its  concerts  in  1852.  Some  of  these 
•<vi!->"  -  wriv  swvompunitti  by  extra  K  ami  in 
many  cases  are  of  permanent  value,  such  as  those 
of  Beethoven's  '  Pastoral  Symphony,'  Mozart's 
£  fiat  ditto,  and  the  overture  to  the  'Zauberflote' 
(1858).  An  analysis  of  the  '  Messiah '  was  issued 
by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  in  1853,  and  was 
followed  by  similar  dissections  of  'The  Creation,' 
Beethoven  s  Ma*a  in  D,  'Israel  in  Egypt,'  the 
4 Lobgesang,'  Mozart's  'Requiem/  and,  some 
yean  later,  'Naaman.' 

As  early  as  1 847  Mr.  Hullah  had  given  bio- 
graphical notices  of  com{»oeers  in  the  book  of 
words  of  bis  historical  concerts  at  Exeter  Hall. 
The  books  of  words  of  the  Handel  Festival 
(1857,  etc.)  contain  historical  accounts  of  the 
works  performed.  In  connection  with  the  early 
Handel  Festivals  the  late  Mr.  Chorley  published 
two  pamphlets  called  '  Handel  Studies,  contain- 
ing  analyses  of  the  '  Messiah,'  the  Dettingen  'Te 
Iteum,'  and  '  Israel  in  Egypt.' 

In  1859  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  were 
established,  and  the  programmes  contained  notices 
of  the  pieces.  On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Charles 
Halle's  Beethoven-recitals  two  years  later  full 
and  able  analyses  of  the  whole  of  the  sonatas 
were  published,  accompanied  by  copious  extracts. 
These  have  since  been  incorporated  in  the  Mon- 
day Popular  Concert  books,  with  similar  analy- 
ses of  other  pieces,  the  whole  forming  a  body 
of  criticism  and  analysis  which  does  honour  to 
its  author. — Shortly  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Saturday  Concerts  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  short 
remarks  were  attached  to  some  of  the  more 
prominent  pieces.  These  have  gradually  become 
more  systematic  and  more  analytical,  but  they 
are  of  a  very  mixed  character  when  compared 
with  those  list  mentioned. — The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  remarks  which  adorned  the  pro- 
grammes  of  Herr  Pauer's  recitals  in  1862,  '63,  67, 
which  are  half  biographical  and  half  critical, 
but  do  not  attempt  to  analyse  each  piece. 

In  1869  the  Philharmonic  Society  adopted 
analytical  programmes  prepared  by  Mr.  Mac- 
farreu,  which  have  been  maintained  since.  Mr. 
Macfarrcn  also  prepares  similar  notices  for  the 
British  Orchestral  Society ;  as  he  did  those  for 
the  Chamber  Concerts  of  MM.  Klindworth,  Bla- 
grove,  and  Daubert  in  1861. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  analytical  programmes 
are  issued  by  the  Wagner  Society,  the  Reid 
Concert,  the  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  Choral 
Unions,  the  Liverpool  Philharmonic  Society,  the 
Albert  Hall  Concerts.  Mr.  Walter  Bache,  and 
others.  The  book  of  words  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  ora- 
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torio  'The  Light  of  the  World'  contains  a  length- 
ened analysis  of  the  work  number  by  number. 

The  practice  of  analysing  pieces  of  classical 
music  with  the  view  to  enable  the  more  or  less 
cultivated  amateur  to  seize  the  ideas  and  mode 
of  treatment  of  the  composer,  iB  one  which,  if 
carried  out  with  skill  and  judgment,  is  surely 
commendable.  The  fact  that  a  movement  is 
written  on  a  definite  plan  or  'form,'  and  governed 
by  rules  more  or  less  rigid,  though  obvious  to 
the  technical  musician  is  news  to  many  an 
amateur;  and  yet  without  understanding  such 
facts  it  is  impossible  fully  to  appreciate  the 
intention  or  the  power  of  the  composer.  In  fol- 
lowing the  scheme  of  the  music  the  hearer  adds 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  sounds  the  pleasure  of  the 
intellect.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  few  great 
pieces  of  music  in  which  historical  or  biographi- 
cal facts  as  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  work, 
key,  etc.,  connecting  the  music  with  the  person- 
ality of  the  composer,  may  not  be  stated  so  as 
to  add  materially  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the 
hearer. 

Analytical  programmes  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  yet  introduced  into  the  concert -room  a 
abroad ;  but  elaborate  analyses  of  single  works 
have  been  made  by  foreign  critics,  such  as 
Wagner's  of  the  ninth  Symphony  (translated 
and  circulated  in  1855,  when  Wagner  conducted 
that  Symphony  at  the  Philharmonic),  Liszt'B  of 
'  Tannhauser'  and  '  Lohengrin,'  and  von  Bulow's 
of  Wagner's '  Faust  Overture ' ;  and  the  step  from 
these  to  illustrated  analyses  like  those  used  in 
England  will  not  impossibly  soon  follow.  [G.] 

ANALYSIS  or  Compound  Musical  Sounds. 
The  separation  of  such  sounds  into  their  component 
elements,  or  the  determination  of  the  elements 
they  contain.  The  sounds  ordinarily  met  with 
in  music  are  not  simple  and  single  notes  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  but  are  usually  com|>ounds 
of  several  sounds,  namely  one  fundamental  one 
(generally  the  most  powerful)  accompanied  by 
higher  harmonics,  varying  in  number  and  strength 
in  different  cases.  These  however  blend  so  com- 
pletely into  one  sound  that  the  unaided  ear, 
unless  specially  trained,  fails  to  distinguish  the 
separate  elements  of  which  it  is  made  up.  Such 
a  compound  sound  is  intentionally  produced 
artificially  with  the  compound  stopa  of  a  large 
organ,  and  if  these  are  well  in  tune  and  well 
proportioned,  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
them  separately. 

In  acoustical  investigations  it  is  very  desirable 
to  ascertain  of  what  simple  sounds  a  compound 
one  is  composed,  and  this  is  done  by  a  Bpocies  of 
analysis  similar  to  that  so  common  in  chemistry. 
In  compound  chemical  substances  the  elements 
are,  like  the  elements  of  a  compound  sound, 
usually  undistinguishable  by  the  eye,  and  the 
plan  is  adopted  of  applying  to  the  substance  a 
fvj/,  which  having  a  peculiar  affinity  for  some 
particular  element,  will  make  known  its  presence 
in  the  compound.  Such  a  test  exists  for  elemental 
Bounds  in  what  the  Germans  call  Mitt&nen ;  or 
sympathetic  remnance. 

Certain  bodies  will  vibrate  when  certain  notes, 
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corresponding  to  their  vibratory  capacity,  and 
those  only,  are  sounding  near  them,  and  they 
therefore  test  the  presence  of  such  notes,  whether 
perceptible  or  not  to  the  ear.  For  example,  if  we 
wish  to  find  out  whether  the  note  is  present  in  a 
compound  sound,  we  have  only  to  bring  within 
its  range  a  sonorous  body,  tuned  to  that  note, 
as  for  example  the  second  string  of  a  violin,  and 
if  that  note  is  present,  in  sufficient  force,  the 
string  will  be  sympathetically  set  in  vibration. 
We  can  judge  o  priori  by  the  theoretical  laws  of 
harmonics,  what  notes  are  or  are  not  likely  to  be 
present  in  a  certain  compound  sound,  and  by 
applying  tests  for  each,  in  this  way,  the  sound 
may  be  completely  analysed,  both  (as  chemists 
say)  quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  that  is,  we 
may  not  only  find  what  notes  are  present  but 
also,  by  proper  provision  in  the  test  body,  what 
are  the  relative  strengths  of  each  note. 

This  method  of  analysis  is  chiefly  due  to 
Helmholtz,  the  test  bodies  preferred  by  him  being 
hollow  glass  vessels.  Each  of  these  has  such  a 
capacity  that  the  air  it  contains  will  vibrate  with 
a  {wvrticular  note,  and  by  having  several  of  these, 
tuned  to  the  notes  required,  the  presence  of  these 
notes  in  any  compound  sound  may  be  ascertained 
with  great  facility.  [W.  P.] 

ANCIENT  CONCERTS.  The  Ancient  Con- 
certs, or,  to  give  them  their  formal  title,  The 
Concert  of  Antient  Music,  were  established  in 
1 776  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  Earls  of 
Sandwich  and  Exeter,  Viscount  Dudley  and 
Ward,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Sir  Watkin  W. 
Wynn,  Bart.,  Sir  R.  Jebb,  Bart.,  and  Messrs. 
Morrice  and  Pelham,  who  were  afterwards  joined 
by  Viscount  Fitzwilliain  and  Lord  Paget  (after- 
wards Earl  of  Uxbridge).  The  performances 
were  also  known  as  'The  King's  Concerts.1  Mr. 
Joah  Rates,  the  eminent  amateur,  was  appointed 
conductor,  the  band  was  led  by  Mr.  Hay,  and 
the  principal  singers  were  Miss  Harrop  (after- 
wards Mrs.  Rates),  the  Misses  Abrams,  Master 
Harrison  (subsequently  a  famous  tenor),  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Clarke,  Minor  Canon  of  St.  Paul's  (tenor), 
Mr.  Dyne  (counter-tenor),  and  Mr.  Champness 
(bass).  The  chief  rules  of  the  concerts  were  that  no 
music  composed  within  the  previous  twenty  years 
should  be  performed,  and  that  the  directors  in 
rotation  should  select  the  programme.  Mr.  Bates 
retained  the  conductorship  till  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1 779,  and  directed  the  concerts  personally, 
except  for  two  years,  when  Dr.  Arnold  and  Mr. 
Knyvett  acted  for  him.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Greatorex,  who  remained  in  office  until  his 
death  in  1831,  when  Mr.  Knyvett,  who  had  been 
the  principal  alto  singer  for  many  years,  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him.  The  resolution  of  the 
directors  in  1839  to  change  the  conductor  at  the 
choice  of  the  director  for  each  night  led  to  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Knyvett,  and  the  post  was  then 
offered  to  Dr.  Crotch,  who  ultimately  declined  it. 
Sir  George  Smart  was  invited  to  conduct  the  first 
two  concerts  of  1 840,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir  Henry  >  Bishop,  Mr.  Lucas,  and 
Mr.  Turle.  It  was  found  however  that  this  svstem 
did  not  work  well,  and  in  1843  Sir  Henry  Bishop 
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was  appointed  sole  conductor.    There  was  also 
a  change  in  the  leadership  of  the  band,  Mr.  W. 
Cramer  succeeding  Mr.  Hay  in  1780,  and  being 
succeeded  in  his  turn  by  his  son  Francois,  who 
filled  the  post  from  his  father's  death  in  1805 
until  1844,  when  he  retired.    Mr.  J.  D.  Loder 
led  the  band  from  1 844  to  1 846,  in  which  year 
Mr.  T.  Cooke  was  appointed.    Until  1841  it  wu 
the  custom  for  the  conductor  to  preside  at  the 
organ,  but  in  that  year  the  directors  appointed 
Mr.  Charles  Lucas  as  their  organist.    The  band 
at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  concerts 
consisted  of  sixteen  violins,  five  violas,  four 
cellos,  four  oboes,  four  bassoons,  two  double 
bas>es,  two  trumpets,  four  horns,  one  trombone, 
and  drum.    At  the  close  of  the  concerts  the 
orchestra  numbered  seventeen  violins,  five  viol**, 
five  cellos,  five  double  basses,  three  flutes,  two 
olxjes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  two  drums, 
one  harp,   two  cymbals,   and  triangle.  The 
canto  chorus  at  first  consisted  entirely  of  boys 
selected  chiefly  from  the  boya  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  and  Westminster  Abbey,  but  they  after- 
wards gave  place  to  ladies.    The  earlier  pro- 
grammes included  an  overture  (usually  one  of 
Handel's),  two  or  three  concertos  by  Handel, 
Martini,  Corelli,  Avison,  or  Gcminiani,  several 
choruses  and  solos  from  Handel's  oratorios,  and 
an  anthem,  glee,  or  madrigal;  but  occasionally 
an  entire  work,  such  as  the  Dettingen  'Te  Deura,' 
was  given  as  the  first  part  of  the  concert.  For 
many  years  the  programmes  were  almost  ex- 
clusively Handelian,  varied  by  songs  from  Gluck, 
Bach,  Puroell,  Hasse,  and  others.  After  the  year 
1816  there  was  greater  variety  in  the  schemes,  and 
Mozart's  Jupiter  Symphony,  his  Symphonies  in 
D  and  E  flat,  the  overture  to  the  '  Zauberflote,' 
and  a  selection  from  his  Requiem  were  included 
in  the  programmes  for  1826.   From  that  date  an 
orchestral  work  by  Mo  tart  was  performed  at 
nearly   every  concert,  although   Handel  still 
maintained  Ins  supremacy.    In  1834  we  find 
Haydn's  'Surprise    symphony,  and  in  1835  a 
selection  from  the  '  Creation  '  and  the  «  Seasons ' 
in  the  programmes.   In  the  latter  year  Beethoven 
was  represented  by  his  '  Prometheus 1  overture, 
and  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  concerts  his 
symphony  in  D,  overtures  to  '  Fidelio '  and 
'  Egmont,'  a  chorus  from  '  King  Stephen,'  and 
other  works  were  given.    In  1 84  7,  at  a  concert 
directed  by  Prince  Albert,  Mendelssohn  was  the 
solo  organist,  and  played  Bach's  Prelude  and 
Fugue  on  the  name  of  '  Bach.'    The  later  pro- 
grammes were  drawn  from  varied  sources,  Handel 
being  only  represented  by  one  or  two  items.  In 
1785  the  Royal  Family  commenced  to  attend 
the  concerts  regularly,  and  then  it  was  that  they 
were  styled  'The  King's  Concerts.'    As  a  mark 
of  his  interest  in  the  }>erformances  King  George 
the  Third  personally  wrote  out  the  programmes, 
and  in  later  years  Prince  Albert  was  one  of  the 
directors.   Among  the  distinguished  artistes  who 
appeared  at  these  concerts  were  Madame  Mara 
and  Mrs.  Billington  (1785),  Signora  Storaoe 
(1787),  Miss  Parke,  Miss  Poole  (1792),  " 
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and  Bartleman  (i  795).  Up  to  1 795  the 
were  held  in  the  new  rooms,  Tottenham 
Street,  afterwards  known  aa  the  Queen's  or  West 
London  Theatre,  but  in  that  year  they  were 
removed  to  the  concert- room  in  the  Opera  House, 
and  in  1804  to  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms. 
In  181 1  Catalani  made  her  first  appearance,  and 
two  years  later  Miss  Stephens  (afterwards Countess 
of  Essex)  made  her  debut  at  these  concerts.  In 
1816  Mrs.  Salmon  was  heard,  and  shortly  after- 
wards Messrs. Braham  and  Phillips  were  engaged. 
In  addition  to  the  twelve  concerts  given  every 
year  a  thirteenth  was  added,  when  '  The  Messiah ' 
was  performed  in  aid  of  the  '  Fund  for  the  Sup- 
port of  Decayed  Musicians  and  their  Families,' 
a  practice  still  maintained  in  the  annual  per- 
formances by  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians. 
In  accordance  with  one  of  the  customs  connected 
with  the  concerts  it  was  the  rule  for  the  director 
of  the  day  to  entertain  his  brother  directors 
and  the  conductor  at  dinner.  The  library  of 
old  masters  belonging  to  the  society  was  after 
its  discontinuance  removed  to  Buckingham 
Palace.  [C.  It] 

ANDANTE  (Ital.,  participle  of  the  verb 
andare,  '  to  go*).  Going,  moving  along  at  a 
moderate  pace.  In  modern  music  this  word  is 
chiefly  used  to  designate  a  rather  slow  rate  of 
movement ;  formerly  however  it  was  used  more 
generally  in  its  literal  sense.  Thus  in  Handel's 
music  we  frequently  find  the  indication  '  andante 
allegro/  a  contradiction  in  terms  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  words,  but  by  which  is  simply  meant 
'  moving  briskly.'  Andante  is  a  quicker  rate  of 
movement  than  larghetto,  but  on  the  other  hand 
is  slower  than  allegretto.  As  with  most  other 
time-indications  it  is  frequently  modified  in 
meaning  by  the  addition  of  other  wordB,  e.  g. 
'andante  sostenuto'  would  be  a  little  slower, 
and  'andante  un  poco  allegretto'  or  'andante 
con  moto'  a  trifle  faster,  than  'andante'  alone. 
Like  adagio,  largo,  etc.,  this  word  is  also  used 
as  the  name  of  a  piece  of  music  (e.  g.  Beethoven's 
'Andante  in  F')  or  as  the  name  of  a  slow  move- 
ment of  a  symphony,  sonata,  etc.  [E.  P.] 

ANDANTINO  (Ital.).  The  diminutive  of 
\ nt '  \ n  r k  (q.  v.).  As  'andante'  means  literally 
'  going/  its  diminutive  must  mean  '  rather  going/ 
i.e.  not  going  quite  so  fast;  and  properly 
'andantino'  designates  a  somewhat  slower  time 
than  andante.  Some  modern  composers  however, 
f  orgetting  the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
thinking  of  andante  as  equivalent  with  'slow/ 
use  andantino  for  '  rather  slow/  i.  e.  somewhat 
quicker.  In  which  sense  the  word  is  intended 
ran  only  be  determined  by  the  character  of  the 
music  itself.  No  more  striking  proof  of  the  un- 
certainty which  prevails  in  the  use  of  these  time- 
indications  can  be  given  than  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  three  movements  in  Mendelssohn's 
'Elijah'  the  first  of  which,  'If  with  all  your 
hearts,'  is  marked  'andante  con  moto,'  the 
second,  'The  Lord  hath  exalted  thee/  merely 
'andante/  and  the  third,  '0  rest  in  the  Lord,' 
are  all  in  exactly  the 


the  metronome  indication  being  in  each  case 
J  -  73-  IB.  P.] 

ANDER,  A  LOTS,  one  of  the  most  famous 
German  tenor  singers  of  recent  times ;  born  Au- 
gust 34,  182 1,  at  Libitz  in  Bohemia.  His  voice 
though  not  powerful  was  extremely  sympathetic 
in  quality.  He  went  to  Vienna  in  the  hope  that 
his  talents  would  be  recognised  there,  but  it 
required  all  the  energy  and  influence  of  Wild  the 
singer,  at  that  time  Ober-Regisseur  to  the  court 
opera-house  before  he  was  allowed  to  make  tho 
experiment  of  appearing  there  for  the  first  time 
(Oct.  22,  1845)  as  Stradella  in  the  opera  of  that 
name,  though  with  no  previous  experience  of  the 
boards  whatever.  His  success  was  complete,  and 
decided  his  course  for  life,  and  that  single  night 
raised  him  from  a  simple  clerk  to  the  rank  of 
a  '  primo  ten  ore  aBsoluto.'  Still  more  remarkable 
was  his  success  in  the  'Prophete/  which  was 
given  in  Vienna  for  the  first  time  on  Feb.  28, 
1850.  Meyerbeer  interested  himself  in  the  rapid 
progress  of  Ander,  and  from  that  date  he  became 
the  established  favourite  of  the  Vienna  public,  to 
whom  he  remained  faithful,  notwithstanding 
tempting  offers  of  engagements  elsewhere.  His 
last  great  part  was  that  of  Lohengrin,  in  which 
he  combined  all  his  extraordinary  powers.  As 
an  actor  he  was  greatly  gifted,  and  had  tho 
advantage  of  a  very  attractive  appearance.  His 
voice,  not  strong  and  somewhat  veiled  in  tone, 
was  in  harmony  with  all  his  other  qualities ;  his 
conceptions  were  full  of  artistic  earnestness,  and 
animated  by  a  noble  vein  of  poetry.  His  physical 
strength  however  was  unequal  to  the  excitement 
of  acting,  and  was  impaired  by  the  artificial 
means  which  he  took  to  support  himself.  His 
last  appearance  was  as  Arnold  in  '  William  Tell/ 
on  Sept.  19, 1864 ;  he  was  then  failing,  and  shortly 
afterwards  totally  collapsed.  He  was  taken  to 
the  Bath  of  Wartenberg  in  Bohemia,  where  ho 
died  on  Dec.  11,  but  was  buried  in  Vienna  amid 
tokens  of  universal  affection.  [C.  F.  P.] 

ANDERSON,  Mbs.  Luct,  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  John  PhUpot,  a  professor  of  music  and 
music-seller  at  Bath,  where  she  was  born  in 
1797.  Miss  Philpot  early  manifested  a  love  for 
pianoforte  playing,  and  although  she  never  re- 
ceived any  other  instruction  upon  the  instrument 
than  some  lessons  given,  at  very  irregular  inter- 
vals, by  her  cousin,  Mr.  Windsor,  of  Bath,  she 
soon,  by  perseverance  and  observation  of  the 
eminent  players  who  occasionally  appeared  at  the 
Bath  concerts,  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  skill 
as  to  be  able  to  perform  in  public  at  those  con- 
certs, which  she  did  with  great  success,  and  also 
to  follow  music  as  a  profession.  Ill  health,  how- 
ever, induced  her  to  quit  Bath  and  to  come  to  Lon- 
don, where  her  success  was  speedily  assured,  she 
soon  becoming  eminent  in  her  profession.  In 
July  1820  Miss  Philpot  was  married  to  Mr. 
George  Frederick  Anderson,  a  violinist  engaged 
in  all  the  best  orchestras,  and  subsequently,  for 
many  years,  master  of  the  Queen's  private  band. 
Mrs.  Anderson  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the 
who  played  at  the  Philhar- 
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monic  Society's  concerts.  She  was  the  instruc- 
tress on  the  pianoforte  of  the  Princess,  now  Queen, 
Victoria,  and  of  her  children.  [W.  H.  H.j 

ANDRE,  Johann,  the  head  of  an  extensive 
musical  family,  was  born  at  Offenbach,  A.M.  on 
March  28,  1 74 1.  HIb  father  was  proprietor  of  a 
silk  factory,  and  the  boy  was  intended  to  carry  on 
the  business.  But  the  love  of  music  was  too 
strong  in  him;  he  began  by  teaching  himself, 
until  in  1761  he  happened  to  encounter  an 
Italian  opera  company  at  Frankfort,  which 
added  fresh  food  to  his  desire.  His  first  comic 
opera,  'Der  Tiipfer'  (the  Potter),  was  bo 
successful  as  to  induce  Goethe  to  confide  to  him 
his  operetta  of  '  Erwin  und  Elmire,'  ( 1 764)  which 
had  equal  success,  as  had  also  some  songs 
produced  at  the  Bame  time.  After  this  Andre 
received  a  call  to  act  as  director  of  the  music 
at  the  Dobblin  Theatre  in  Berlin,  which  he 
obeyed  by  settling  in  Berlin  with  his  family, 
after  handing  over  the  factory  (to  which  since 
1774  he  had  added  a  music  printing  office)  to 
his  younger  brother.  Here  he  enjoyed  the 
instruction  of  Marpurg,  and  composed  a  quantity 
of  songs,  dramas  and  other  pieces  for  the 
theatre.  Not  being  able  however,  owing  to  the 
distance,  to  give  the  necessary  attention  to 
the  printing-office,  he  returned  to  Offenbach  at 
the  end  of  seven  years,  and  resided  there  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  business  and  his  music  till 
his  death  on  June  18,  1799.  Before  that  date 
his  establishment  had  issued  the  large  number 
of  1 200  works,  and  he  himself  had  composed, 
in  addition  to  many  instrumental  pieces,  some 
thirty  operas  and  dramas,  and  a  vast  number 
of  melodious  songs  and  vocal  pieces,  many 
of  which  became  popular,  amongst  them  the 
Btiil  favourite  Volkslied  'Bekranzt  mit  Laub.' 
Among  his  operas  was  one  by  Bretzner  in 
four  acts,  '  Belmonte  und  Constanza,  oder  die 
Entfiihrung  aus  dem  Serail,'  produced  in  Ber- 
lin on  May  26,  1781,  and  often  repeated  with 
applause.  Shortly  afterwards,  on  July  1 2,  1 782, 
ap|>eared  Mozart's  setting  of  the  same  opera, 
with  alterations  and  additions  to  the  text  by 
Stephanie.  A  paper  war  followed  between  the 
two  librettists,  during  which  Andre  took  occasion 
to  speak  nobly  on  the  side  of  Stephanie,  not- 
withstanding his  having  assisted  Mozart  in  the 
preparation  of  an  opera  which  had  far  surpassed 
his  own.  After  Andre's  death  the  business  was 
carried  on  by  his  third  son,  Johanw  Anton,  the 
most  remarkable  member  of  the  family.  He 
was  born  at  Offenbach,  Oct.  6,  1775.  and  while 
almost  an  infant  showed  great  predilection  and 
talent  for  music.  He  waa  an  excellent  player 
both  on  the  violin  and  piano,  and  a  practised 
composer  before  entering  at  the  University  of 
Jena,  where  he  went  through  the  complete 
course  of  study.  He  was  thus  fully  competent 
on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1 799  to  assume  the 
control  of  the  business,  and  indeed  to  impart 
to  it  fresh  impulse  by  allying  himself  with 
Senefelder  the  inventor  of  lithography,  a  process 
which  he  largely  applied  to  the  production  of  I 
music.    In  the  same  year  with  his  father's  death  ' 


he  visited  Vienna,  and  acquired  from  Mozart's 
widow  the  entire  musical  remains  of  the  great 
composer,  an  act  which  spread  a  veritable  halo 
round  the  establishment  of  which  he  was  the 
head.  Andre  published  the  thematic  catalogue 
which  Mozart  himself  had  kept  of  his  works 
from  Feb  9,  1784  to  Nov.  15,  1 791,  as  well  as 
a  further  thematic  catalogue  of  the  whole  of  the 
autographs  of  the  master  which  had  come  into 
his  possession.  Andre  was  equally  versed  in  the 
theory  and  the  practice  of  music  ;  he  attempted 
every  branch  of  00  in  position,  from  songs  to 
operas  and  symphonies,  with  success.  Amongst 
other  things  he  was  the  author  of  '  Proverb*,' 
for  four  voices  (op.  32),  an  elaborate  joke  which 
has  recently  been  the  object  of  much  dispute, 
owing  to  its  having  been  published  in  1869  by 
Aibl  of  Munich  as  a  work  of  Haydn's.  As  a 
teacher  he  could  boast  of  a  series  of  distinguished 
scholars.  His  introduction  to  the  violin  and  his 
treatise  on  harmony  and  counterpoint  were  both 
highly  esteemed.  So  also  were  the  two  first 
volumes  of  his  unfinished  work  on  composition. 
Andre  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Hofrath, 
and  by  the  accumulation  of  musical  treasures  he 
converted  his  house  into  a  perfect  pantheon  of 
music.  He  died  on  April  8,  1842.  An  idea 
of  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held  mav  be 
gained  from  various  mentions  of  him  in  Men- 
delssohn's letters,  especially  that  of  July  14, 1836, 
and  a  very  characteristic  account  of  a  visit 
to  him  in  Hillers  'Mendelssohn,'  chapter  i. 
Of  his  sons  mention  may  be  made  of  Augubt, 
the  present  proprietor  of  the  establishment,  and 
publisher  of  the  '  Universal- Lexikon  der  Ton- 
kunBt'  of  Schladebach  and  Bernsdorf ;  of  Johanh 
Baptist,  pupil  of  AloyB  Schmitt  and  Kessler, 
and  afterwards  of  Taubert  and  Dehn,  a  resident 
in  Rerlin;  of  Julius,  who  addicted  himself  to 
the  organ,  and  was  the  author  of  a  '  Practical 
Organ  School,'  which  has  gone  through  several 
editions,  and  of  various  favourite  pieces  for  that 
instrument,  as  well  as  of  four  hand  arrangements 
of  Mozart's  works  ;  lastly  of  Karl  August, 
who  in  1 835  undertook  the  management  of  the 
branch  establishment  opened  at  Frankfort  by  his 
father  in  1828,  adding  to  it  a  manufactory  of 
pianos,  and  a  general  musical  instrument  business. 
He  named  his  house  '  Mozarthaus,'  and  the 
pianos  manufactured  there  '  Mozartfiiigel,'  each 
instrument  being  ornamented  with  a  portrait 
of  the  master  from  the  original  painting  by 
Tischbein  in  his  possession.  In  1855,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Munich  Industrial  Exhibition,  be 
published  a  volume  entitled  '  Pianoforte  making  : 
its  history,  musical  and  technical  importance 
('  Der  Klavierbau,'  etc.).  [C.  F.  P.] 

ANDREOLI,  Giuseppe,  a  celebrated  contra- 
bassist,  born  at  Milan  in  1 757,  died  in  1832 ;  mem- 
ber  of  the  orchestra  of  La  Scala  and  professor 
of  his  instrument  at  the  Conservatorio  of  Milan  ; 
also  played  the  harp  with  success.       [T.  P.  H.] 

ANDREOLI.  A  musical  family,  not  related 
to  the  foregoing.  Evangklista,  the  father— born 
1 8 1  o,  died  J  une  1 6, 75  — was  organist  and  teacher 
at  Mirandola  in  Modena.   His  son,  G  uglieulmu. 
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to  bora  there  April  22,  1835,  and  was  pupil  at 
the  Conservatorio  of  Milan  from  1847  to  53. 
A  pianist  of  great  distinction,  remarkable  for 
hia  00ft  and  delicate  touch,  pure  taste,  and  power 
of  expression,  as  well  as  for  great  execution.  He 
was  well  known  in  London,  where  he  appeared 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  (Dec.  13,  56),  the  Musical 
Union  (April  27,  58),  the  New  Philharmonic 
(MaJ  9,  59),  and  elsewhere.  His  health  was 
never  strong,  and  he  died  at  Nice  i860.  His 
compositions  were  unimportant.  His  brother 
Carlo  was  also  born  at  Mirandola,  and  brought 
up  at  the  Conservatorio  of  Milan,  where  he  is 
now  (1875)  professor  of  the  piano.  He  too  was 
favourably  known  in  London,  though  since  1 87 1 
his  health  has  confined  him  to  Italy  and  the 
sooth  of  France.  [G.] 

ANDREONI  was  an  Italian  singer  engaged 
for  the  season  of  1 74 1  in  London.  He  seems  to 
have  had  an  artificial  low  soprano  or  contralto 
voice,  for  his  name  appears  to  the  song  '  Let 
Hymen  oft  appear '  in  Handel's  '  Allegro,'  to 
which  the  composer  has  added  in  his  MS.  the 
words  'un  tono  pio  basso  in  sop00,'  meaning 
that  it  must  be  transposed  for  him.  The  song 
was  probably  sung  by  him  in  Italian,  as  a  trans- 
lation, beginning  *  Se  l'lmeneo  fra  noi  verrh,'  is 
added,  as  also  to  the  song  'And  ever  against 
eating  cares'  ('  E  contro  all'  asp  re  cure'),  which 
hi  given  to  the  same  singer.  He  hat!  arrived  too 
recently  to  be  able  to  learn  the  language  in  time 
for  the  performance.  He  sang  the  contralto 
man's  part  in  Handel's  '  Imeneo'  the  same  year, 
and  in  '  Deidamia,'  that  master's  last  opera.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  gone  with  him,  however, 
to  Ireland ;  nor  to  have  sung  again  in  London. 
His  subsequent  history  is  not  known.      [J.  M.] 

ANDREVI,  Francesco,  born  near  Lerida  in 
Catalonia  of  Italian  parents  in  1785,  died  at 
Barcelona  in  1844  ;  was  successively  the  director 
of  music  in  the  cathedrals  of  Valencia,  Seville, 
Bourdeaux  (1832  to  1842)  where  he  fled  during 
the  civil  war,  and  in  the  church  of  Our  Lady 
of  Mercy  at  Barcelona.  His  sacred  compositions 
were  good  and  numerous,  but  a  1  Nunc  Dimittia ' 
*nd  a  *  Salve  Regina,'  printed  in  Eslava's collection 
of  Spanish  church  music, '  LiraSacro-Hispana,'  are 
hisonlypublished  works.  His  treatise  on  Harmony 
and  Counterpoint  was  translated  into  French 
(Paris,  1848).  [M.  C.  C] 

ANERIO,  Fblice,  an  Italian  composer  of 
the  Roman  school,  was  born  about  1560,  and, 
after  completing  his  studies  under  G.  M.  Nanini, 
was  made  Maestro  at  the  English  College.  He 
afterwards  took  service  with  Cardinal  Aldo- 
hrandini,  and  upon  the  death  of  Palestrina  was 
named  •Compotritore'  to  the  Papal  Chapel,  on 
April  3,  1594.  The  date  of  his  death  is  un- 
known. His  printed  compositions  include  the 
following  :  three  books  of  'Sacred  Madrigals'  for 
five  voices  (Gardano,  Rome  1585);  three  books 
of  'Madrigals' ;  two  books  of  sacred  'Concerti' ; 
two   books   of    Hymns,    Canticles,    and  Mo- 

' u  ;  '  Responsori'  for  the  Holy  Week  ;  Litan- 
ies, Canzoni,   and  Motctti.     His  unpublished 
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works  are  preserved  in  the  collections  of  S.  Maria 
in  Vallicella,  of  the  Vatican  Basilica,  and  of  the 
Pontifical  Chapel.  In  the  library  of  the  Abbe 
Santini  also,  there  was  a  considerable  number  of 
Anerio's  Masses,  with  Psalms  and  other  pieces. 
A  Mass,  a  Te  Deum,  and  1 2  motets  (one  for  8 
voices)  by  him,  are  given  in  Proske's  '  Musica 
divina,'  [E.  H.  P.] 

ANERIO,  Giovanht  Fbancesoo,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Rome  about 
1567.  His  first  professional  engagement  was  as 
Maestro  di  Cappella  to  Sigismund  III,  King  of 
Poland.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  same 
capacity  in  the  cathedral  of  Verona.  Thence  he 
came  to  Rome  to  fill  the  post  of  musical  in- 
structor at  the  Seminario  Romano;  and  was 
afterwards  Maestro  di  Cappella  at  the  church 
of  the  Madonna  de'  Monti.  Lastly,  in  1600,  he 
was  made  Maestro  at  the  Lateran,  where  he 
remained  until  1613.  He  then  disappears.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  Italians  who  made  use  of  the 
quaver  and  its  subdivisions.  His  printed  works 
form  a  catalogue  too  long  for  insertion  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  consist  of  all  the  usual 
forms  of  sacred  music,  and  that  they  were 
published  (as  his  brother's  were)  by  Soldi, 
Gardano,  Robletti,  etc.  Giovanni  Anerio  had  a 
fancy  for  decking  the  frontispieces  of  his  volumes 
with  fantastic  titles,  Buch  as  '  Ghirlanda  di  sac  re 
Rose,'  '  Teatro  annonico  spirituale,'  '  Selva  armo- 
nica,'  '  Diporti  musicale,'  and  the  like.  He  was 
one  of  the  adapters  of  Palestrina's  mass  '  Papse 
MarceUi.'  (See  Palbstrina).  There  were 
scores  of  several  of  his  masses  in  the  collection  of 
the  Abbe  Santini.  A  requiem  of  his  for  4  voices 
has  been  recently  published  by  Pustet  of  I  legens- 
burg.  [E.  H.  P.] 

ANET,  Baptistb,  a  French  violinist,  pupil  of 
Corel li.  After  studying  for  four  years  under  that 
great  master  at  Rome,  he  apj>6ara  to  have  re- 
turned to  Paris  about  1700,  and  to  have  met 
with  the  greatest  success.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  by  his  example  the  principles  of  the 
great  Italian  school  of  violin  playing  were  first 
introduced  into  France.  Probably  owing  to  the 
jealousy  of  his  French  colleagues  Anet  soon  left 
Paris  again,  and  is  said  to  have  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  as  conductor  of  the  private  band  of  a 
nobleman  in  Poland. 

He  published  three  sets  of  sonatas  for  the 
violin.  [P.  D.] 

ANFOSSI,  PA8QUALB,  an  operatic  composer 
of  the  1 8th  century.  Born  at  Naples  in  or  about 
1729.  He  first  studied  the  violin,  but  deserted 
that  instrument  for  composition,  and  took  lessons 
in  harmony  from  Piccinni,  who  was  then  in  the 
zenith  of  his  fame.  His  two  first  operas,  '  Caio 
Mario'  and  'I  Visionari,'  the  first  brought  out  in 
Venice,  the  second  in  Rome,  were  failures ;  but 
hia  third,  'L'Incognita  persequitata,'  made  his 
fortune.  Its  success  was  partly  owing  to  the 
ill-feeling  of  a  musical  clique  in  Romo  towards 
Piccinni,  whom  they  hoped  to  depreciate  by  the 
exaltation  of  a  rival.  Anfossi  lent  himself  to 
their  intrigues,  and  treated  his  old  master  and 
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benefactor  with  great  ingratitude.  In  his  own 
turn  he  experienced  the  fickleness  of  the  Roman 
public  of  that  day,  and  quitting,  first  the  capital, 
and  afterwards  Italy,  brought  out  a  long  8 trine  of 
operaa  in  Paris,  London,  Prague,  and  Berlin,  with 
varying  success.  He  returned  to  Italy  in  1 784, 
and  to  Rome  itself  in  1 787.  Tiring  of  the  stage, 
he  souerht  for  and  obtained  the  post  of  Maestro 
at  the  Lateran,  and  held  it  till  his  death. 

The  music  of  Anfossi  was  essentially  ephe- 
meral ;  he  was  the  fashion  in  Ids  day,  and  for 
a  time  eclipsed  his  betters.  But,  although  n 
musician  of  undoubted  talent,  he  was  destitute 
of  real  creative  power,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
his  reputation  will  ever  be  rehabilitated.  He 
composed  no  lefts  than  forty-six  operas  and  one 
oratorio,  Ixssides  certain  pieces  of  church-music, 
some  of  which  are  in  the  collection  of  the  Lateran 
and  others  were  in  that  of  the  Abbe  Santini. 

Mozart  composed  two  airs  for  soprano  and  one 
for  tenor,  for  insertion  in  Anfossf  s  opera  of  *  II 
Curioso  indiscreto'  on  the  occasion  of  its  per- 
formance at  Vienna  in  1783,  and  an  arietta  for 
bass  for  the  opera  of  '  Le  Gelosie  fortunate '  at 
the  same  place  in  1788.  (See  Kochel's  Cata- 
logue, Nos.  418,  419,  420,  541.)         [E.  H.  P.] 

ANGLAISE.  The  English  country  dance 
(contrtdaruc),  of  lively  character,  sometimes  in 
a -4,  but  sometimes  also  in  3-4  or  3-8  time.  It 
closely  resembles  the  Ecossaisb  (q.  v.),  and 
most  probably  took  its  origin  from  the  older  form 
of  the  French  lligaudm.  [E.  P.] 

ANGLEBERT,  Jean  Henbt  d\  chamber- 
musician  to  Louis  XIV,  and  author  of  '  Pieces 
de  Clavecin,'  etc.  (Paris,  1689),  a  collection  of 
fugues  and  of  airs,  some  by  Lulli,  but  mostly 
original,  arranged  for  the  •  harpsichord.  4  Le* 
Folies  d'Eapagne,'  with  twenty-two  variations, 
was  afterwards  similarly  treated  by  Corelli,  and 
has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  be  his  com- 
position. [M.  C.  ft] 

ANGRISANI,  Cablo,  a  distinguished  basso, 
born  at  Reggio,  about  1 760.  After  singing  at 
several  theatres  in  Italy,  he  appeared  at  Vienna, 
where,  in  1 798  and  1 799,  he  published  two  col- 
lections of  '  Notturni  for  three  voices.  In  1 8 1 7 
he  sang  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  London  with 
Fodor,  Pasta,  Camporese,  Begrez,  Naldi,  and 
Ambrogetti.  His  voice  was  full,  round,  and 
sonorous.  [J.  M.] 

ANIMATO  or  CON  ANIMA  (Ital.),  'With 
spirit.'  This  direction  for  performance  is  seldom 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  older  masters, 
who  usually  employed  'Con  spirito'  or  'Spiritoso.' 
Haydn  and  Mozart  rarely  if  ever  use  it ;  Bee- 
thoven never  once  employs  at.  In  the  whole  of 
dementi's  sonatas,  numbering  more  than  sixty, 
it  is  only  to  I*  found  three  times.  He  uses  it  in 
the  first  allegro  of  the  sonata  in  D  minor.  Op. 
5 o,  No.  2,  and  in  the  rondo  of  the  '  Didone 
abbandonata,'  Op.  50,  No.  3.  In  both  these  cases 
passages  arc  simply  marked  'Con  annua."  The 
third  instance  is  especially  interesting  as  proving 
that  the  term  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  quick 
tempo.    The  alow  movement  of  his  sonata  in 
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E  flat,  Op.  47,  No.  1,  is  inscribed  'Adagio  molto 
e  con  anima.'  Weber  frequently  uses  the  term 
(see  his  sonatas  in  A  flat  and  D  minor),  Chopin 
employs  it  in  his  1st  Scherzo  and  his  E  minor 
Concerto,  and  it  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  Mendels- 
sohn.— e.  g.  *  Lieder  ohne  Worte,'  Book  5,  No.  4, 
'  Allegro  con  anima,'  symphony  of  '  Lobgesang' 
first  allegro '  animato'  (full  score,  p.  1 7).  In  these 
and  similar  cases  no  quickening  of  the  tempo  is 
necessarily  implied  ;  the  effect  of  animation  is  to 
be  produced  by  a  more  decided  marking  of  the 
rhythmical  accents.  On  the  other  hand  the  term 
is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  'stretto,'  as 
for  instance  in  the  first  allegro  of  Mendelssohn's 
Scotch  Symphony,  where  the  indication  '  assai 
animato'  is  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the 
metronome  time  from  "  '  =  100  to  *  "  —  1 20,  or 
at  the  close  of  the  great  duet  in  the  third  act  of 
Auber'8  '  Haydee,'  where  the  coda  is  marked  only 
'animato,'  but  a  quicker  time  is  clearly  intended. 
In  this,  as  in  so  many  similar  cases,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  lay  down  any  absolute  rule.  A  good 
musician  will  never  be  at  a  loss  as  to  whether  the 
time  should  be  changed  or  not.  [E.  P.] 

ANIMUCCIA, Giovanni,  an  Italian  composer, 
born  at  Florence  at  the  end  of  the  15th  or  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century.  He  studied 
music  under  Claudeo  Goudimel,  and  in  1555  was 
made  Maestro  at  the  Vatican,  retaining  that 
post  until  his  death.  He  died  beyond  all  question 
in  1 571,  for,  although  Poccianti  in  his  'Catalogus 
Scriptorum  Florentinorum'  places  his  death  in 
1 569,  Adami,  Pitoni,  and  Sonzonio  all  give  the 
date  1 571.  But  better  than  any  Buch  authority 
are  two  entries  in  the  Vatican  Archives,  one  of 
his  death  in  March  1571,  and  the  other  of  the 
election  of  Palestrina  in  his  place  in  April 
following.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  although  his 
fame  and  his  work  were  so  soon  to  be  eclipsed  by 
the  genius  of  Palestrina,  that  his  music  was  a 
great  advance  upon  the  productions  of  the 
Flemish  school.  More  than  one  passage  in  the 
dedications  of  his  published  pieces  show  too  that 
he  was  touched  by  the  same  religious  spirit  of 
responsibility  which  filled  the  soul  of  Palestrina  ; 
and  the  friendship  of  Saint  Filippo  Neri,  which 
they  both  shared,  is  alone  an  indication  of  that 
similarity.  The  saint's  admiration  of  Animuccia 
may  be  gauged  by  his  ecstatic  declaration  that 
he  had  seen  the  soul  of  his  friend  fly  upwards 
towards  heaven. 

Animuccia  composed  the  famous  '  Laudi,'  which 
were  sung  at  the  Oratorio  of  S.  Filippo  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  regular  office,  and  out  of  the 
dramatic  tone  and  tendency  of  which  the  '  Ora- 
torio' is  said  to  have  been  developed.  Hence  he 
has  been  called  the  '  Father  of  the  Oratorio.'  It 
is  strange  that  a  form  of  music  which  Protestant- 
ism has  made  so  completely  its  own  should  have 
been  adopted,  even  to  its  very  name,  from  the 
oratory  of  a  Catholic  enthusiast  in  the  later  ages 
of  the  Church's  power. 

Several  volumes  of  his  works,  com  pricing 
masses,  motetti.  madrigals,  Magnificat*,  and 
some  of  the  '  Laudi,'  were  published  in  his 
lifetime  by  the  Dorici  aud  their  successors,  by 
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Gardano,  and  by  the  successors  of  Baldo.  Martini 
inserted  two  of  his  '  Agnus'  in  his  '  Esemplare'— 
alao  reprinted  by  Choron, '  Principes,'  vol.  v.  But 
the  bulk  of  his  compositions  is  probably  in  MS. 

Of  the  rapidity  with  which  he  wrote  some 
proof  is  afforded  by  an  extract  quoted  both  by 
Baini  and  Fetis  from  the  Vatican  Archives.  It 
is  an  order  to  the  Paymaster  of  the  Chapter  to 
pay  Animuccia  twenty  five  scudi  for  fourteen 
hymns,  four  motetti,  and  three  masses,  all  of 
which  are  shown  in  the  order  itself  to  have  been 
composed  in  less  than  five  months.       [E.  H.  P.] 

ANIMUCCIA.  Paolo,  brother  of  the  fore- 
going, but  whether  older  or  younger  does  not 
appear.     Pitoni,  with  inaccuracy,  takes  upon 
himself  to  doubt  the  relationship  altogether; 
hat  Poocianti,  who  was  their  contemporary, 
distinctly  affirms  it,  speaking  of  Paolo  as,  '  Ani- 
muccia, laudatissimi  Joannis  frater.'     He  was 
made  Maestro  at  the  Lateran  on  the  removal  of 
Kubino  to  the  Vatican  in  1550,  and  held  the 
post  till  1552   when  he  was   succeeded  by 
Lupacchini.    Pitoni  insists  that  he  remained  at 
the  Lateran  from  1550  to  1555  ;  but  the  1  Libri 
Cenauali'  are  against  him.  Baini,  however,  hints 
that  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  occupied  the 
post  a  second  time  temporarily  in  1555,  just 
before  the  election  of  Palestrina,  and  that  this 
may  have  misled  Pitoni.    He  died,  according 
to  Poccianti,  at  Rome  in  1563.    He  has  left  but 
little  printed  music  behind  him.    Two  madrigals  I 
of  his  appear  in  two  separate  volumes,  one  in  a 
book  of  pieces  by  Orlando  Lasso,  and  the  other 
in  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  various  authors, 
and  both  published  by  Gardano  of  Venice  in 
1559.    There  is  a  motet  of  his  in  a  Collection 
of  Motetti  published  at  Venice  in  1568;  and 
Barre  of  M  ilan  published  some  of  his  motetti  in 
a  miscellaneous  volume  in  1588.    According  to 
Fetis  the  Library  of  John  IV,  King  of  Portugal, 
contained  a  collection  of  Paolo  Animuccia's  Mad- 
rigals in  two  books  intituled  '  II  Desiderio,  Mad- 
rigali  a  cinque,  Lib.  2.'  [E.  H.  P.] 

ANNA  AMALIA,  Duchess  of  Saxe  Weimar, 
born  at  Brunswick,  Oct.  24,  1739,  and  learned 
music  from  the  conductors  of  the  ducal  chapel  at 
Weimar.  She  composed  the  music  in  Goethe's 
inelo  lrama  of  'Erwin  und  Elmire,'  a  notice  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  'Teutscher  Mercur,' 
Mav,  1*76.  The  duchess  was  a  woman  of  fine 
and*  noble  taste,  and  to  her  countenance  and 
support  is  greatly  due  the  excellence  of  the  music 
in  the  Weimar  theatre  about  1770.  She  died 
April  12,  1807.  [F.  G.] 

ANNA  AMALIA,  Princess  of  Prussia,  sister 
of  Frederic  the  Great,  born  Nov.  9,  1723,  was 
a  pupil  of  Kikxbeboeb;  she  is  the  composer  of 
a  cantata  by  Rauiler,  '  Der  Tod  Jesu,'  the  same 
which  was  set  to  music  by  Graun.  The  princess 
was  an  able  contrapuntist,  and  her  style  is  full  of 
vigour  and  energy,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  portion 
of  her  cantata  which  is  included  in  Kirnberger's 
'Kunst  des  reinen  Satzes.'  She  is  also  said  to 
haveplayed  the  clavier  with  great  taste  and  ability. 
She  died  at  Berlin,  March  30,  1 787.        JF.  G.] 
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ANNA  BOLENA.  opera  by  Donizetti;  li- 
bretto by  Roinani ;  produced  at  Milan  in  1822, 
in  Paris  Sept,  183 1,  and  in  London. 

ANNIBALI,  Domenico,  an  Italian  sopran- 
ist  at  the  court  of  Saxony;  was  engaged  by 
Handel  for  his  opera  at  London  in  the  autumn 
of  1736,  and  made  his  debut  in  'Arminio.'  He 
appeared  next  in  '  Poro,'  introducing  three  songs, 
not  by  Handel,  which  probably  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Italy  to  display  his  particular 
powers — an  example  frequently  followed  since  his 
day.  He  performed  in  the  cantata  '  Cecilia, 
volgi,'  and  sang  the  additional  song,  '  Sei  del 
ciel,'  interpolated  by  Handel  between  the  first 
and  second  acts  of  '  Alexander's  Feast.'  In  1 737 
he  performed  the  part  of  Justin  in  the  same 
master's  opera  of  that  name,  and  that  of  De- 
metrio  in  his  'Berenice.'  After  that  his  name 
does  not  appear  again.  [J .  M.] 

ANSANI,  Giovanni,  born  at  Rome  about 
the  middle  of  the  1 8  th  century,  was  one  of  the 
best  tenors  of  Italy.    In  1770  he  was  singing 
at  Copenhagen.  About  1 780  he  came  to  London, 
where  he  at  once  took  the  first  place ;  but,  being 
of  a  most  quarrelsome  temper,  he  threw  up 
his  engagement  on  account  of  squabbles  with 
Roncaglia.    He  returned  the  next  year  with 
his  wife,  Maccherini,   who  did  not  succeed. 
He  sang  at  Florence  in  1784,  at  Rome  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  and  elsewhere  in  Italy ; 
and  finally  retired  to  Naples  at  the  age  of  50, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  teaching  singing. 
He  was  still  alive  in  181 5.    He  was  a  spirited 
actor,  and  had  a  full,  finely-toned,  and  com- 
manding voice.    Dr.  Burney  says  it  was  one  of 
the  sweetest  yet  most  powerful  tenors  he  ever 
heard;  to  which,  according  to  Gervasoni,  he 
added  a  very  rare  truth  of  intonation,  great 
power  of  expression,  and  the  most  perfect  method, 
both  of  producing  the  voice  and  of  vocalisation. 
His  wife  had  as  bad  a  temper  as  himself,  and 
they  were,  therefore,  the  most  iuharmonious 
couple.    It  is  said  that,  when  singing  together 
in  Italy,  if  one  were  more  applauded  than  the 
other,  the  unsuccessful  one  would  hire  persons 
to  hiss  the  more  fortunate  rival. 

Ansani  was  known  also  as  a  composer  of 
duets  and  trios  for  soprano  and  bass,  with  a 
basso-continuo.  Gerber  reports  that  an  Opera 
of  his  composition,  called  'La  Vendetta  di  Minos,' 
was  performed  at  Florence  in  1791.  The  date 
of  his  death  is  not  known.  [J.  M.] 

ANSWER.  An  answer  in  music  is,  in  strict 
counterpoint,  the  repetition  by  one  part  or  instru- 
ment of  a  theme  proposed  by  another.  In  the 
following  chorus  from  Handel's  'Utrecht  Jubi- 
late' 
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a  and  c  are  the  ibeme,  and  b  and  d  the  successive 
answers.  In  Germany  the  theme  and  answer 
are  known  as  dux  and  coma,  or  as  F'ukrcr  and 
Gefiihrter.  (See  the  articles  Canon,  Codntkb- 
point.  and  Fugue.) 

The  word  is  used  in  looser  parlance  to  denote 
such  replies  of  one  portion  of  a  phrase  to  another, 
or  one  instrument  to  another,  a*  occur  in  the 
second  subject  of  the  first  movement  of  Bee- 
thoven's 'Sinfonia  Eroica' : — 


or  throughout  the  Scherzo  of  Mendelssohn's 
'Scotch  Symphony,'  or  frequently  elsewhere.[G.] 

ANTHEM  (Gr.  Antiphona;  Ital.  and  Span. 
Antiforui ;  Eng.  Antipkon).  The  idea  of  re- 
sponsive singing,  choir  answering  to  choir,  or 
choir  to  priest,  seems  inherent  in  the  term,  and 
was  anciently  conveyed  by  it;  but  this,  as  a 
necessary  element  of  its  meaning,  has  disappeared 
in  our  modern  Anglicised  synonym  'anthem.' 
This  word — after  undergoing  several  changes 
in  ita  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early-English  forms, 
readily  traceable  in  Chaucer,  and  those  writers 
who  preceded  and  followed  him,  and  subsequently 
used  by  Shakspere,  Milton,  and  others, — has  at 
length  acquired  a  meaning  equally  distinctive 
and  widely  accepted.  It  now  signifies  a  musical 
composition,  or  sacred  motet,  usually  set  to 
verses  of  the  Psalms,  or  other  portions  of 
Scripture,  or  the  Liturgy,  and  sung  as  an 
integral  part  of  public  worship.  If  it  be  not 
possible  so  to  trace  the  word  etymologically  as 
to  render  it  '  the  flower  of  song,'  as  some  scholars 
have  wished,  yet  the  anthem  itself  in  an  artistic 
aspect,  and  when  represented  by  its  finest 
examples,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  the  daily  ritual-music  of  our 
English  Church. 

Anthems  are  commonly  described  as  either 
•full,'  •verse,'  'boIo,'  or  'for  a  double  choir'; 
the  two  former  terms  correspond  to  '  tutti '  and 
•soli'  in  current  technical  phraseology.  In  his 
valuable  work  'The  Choral  Service  of  the 
Church'  Dr.  Jebb  makes  a  distinction  between 
'  full  anthems,  properly  so  called,  which  consist 
of  chorus  alone,  and  the  full  anthem  with 
verses ;  these  verses  however,  which  form  a  very 
subordinate  part  of  the  compositions,  do  not 
consist  of  solos  or  duets,  but  for  the  most  part 
of  four  parts,  to  be  Bung  by  one  aide  of  the  choir. 
In  the  verse  anthem  the  solos,  duets,  and  trios, 
have  the  prominent  place :  and  in  some  the 
chorus  is  a  mere  introduction  or  finale.' 

Nothing  can  be  more  various  in  form,  extent, 
and  treatment,  than  the  music  of  '  the  anthem ' 
as  at  present  heard  in  churches  and  cathedrals. 
Starting  at  its  birth  from  a  point  but  little 
removed  from  the  simplicity  of  the  psalm-  or 
hymn -tune,  and  advancing  through  various 
intermediate  gradations  of  development,  it  has 
frequently  in  its  later  history  attained  large 


dimensions ;  sometimes  combining  the  most 
elaborate  resources  of  counterpoint  with  the 
symmetry  of  modern  forms,  together  with 
separate  organ,  and  occasionally  orchestral, 
accompaniment.  In  its  most  developed  form  the 
anthem  is  peculiarly  and  characteristically  an 
English  species  of  composition,  and  is  perhaps 
the  highest  and  most  individual  point  which 
has  been  reached  by  English  composers. 

The  recognition  of  the  anthem  as  a  stated  part 
of  divine  service  dates  from  early  in  Elizabeth's 
reign;  when  were  issued  the  Queen's  'Injunc- 
tions,' granting  permission  for  the  use  of  'a 
hymn  or  such  bike  song  in  churches.'  A  few 
years  later  the  word  'anthem'  appears  in  tbe 
second  edition  of  Day's  choral  collection,  entitled 
'  Certain  Notes  set  forth  in  four  and  five  Parts 
to  be  sung  at  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer 
and  Communion' ;  and  at  the  last  revision  of 
the  Prayer  Book  in  1662  the  word  appeared  in 
that  rubrick  which  assigns  to  the  anthem  the 
position  it  now  occupies  in  Matins  and  Evensong. 
Only  one  year  later  than  the  publication  of  the 
'  Injunctions '  Strype  gives  probably  the  earliest 
record  of  its  actual  use,  at  the  Chapel  Royal  on 
mid-Lent  Sunday,  1560:  'And,  Service  con- 
cluded, a  good  Anthem  was  sung.'  (The  prayers 
at  that  time  ended  with  the  third  collect.) 
Excepting  during  the  Great  Rebellion,  when 
music  was  banished  and  organs  and  choir-books 
destroyed,  the  anthem  has  ever  .-ince  held  its 
place  in  choral  service.  At  the  present  day,  so 
far  from  there  being  any  prospect  of  its  with- 
drawal, there  seems  to  exist  an  increasing  love 
for  this  special  form  of  sacred  art.  as  well  as  an 
earnest  desire  to  invest  its  performance  always, 
and  particularly  on  festivals,  with  all  attainable 
completeness  and  dignity. 

Ever  since  the  Reformation  anthems  have 
been  conqiosed  by  wellnigh  all  the  eminent 
masters  which  this  country  has  produced,  from 
Tye  and  his  contemporaries  onwards  to  Gibbous, 
Purcell,  Boyce,  Attwood,  and  our  still-lamented 
Sterndale  Bennett.  The  history  of  the  anthem 
accordingly  can  only  be  completely  told  in  that 
of  music  itself.  The  following  attempt  at 
classification,  and  references  to  examples,  may 
serve  in  some  measure  to  illustrate  the  sub- 
ject. 

Eablt  School,  1520-1625.  —  Tye,  Tallis, 
Byrd,  Gibbons.  The  vagueness  of  tonality 
anciently  prevalent  begins  in  the  music  of 
Tye  to  exhibit  promise  of  settlement  ;  while 
in  that  of  Gibbons  it  almost  entirely  disappears. 
Tye's  anthem  'I  will  exalt  Thee,  O  Lord'  is 
remarkable  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  for  ita 
general  clearn«w  and  purity  of  harmony.  Of 
Tallis'  Btyle  '  I  call  and  cry,'  and  '  All  people 
that  on  earth  do  dwell,'  are  good  examples. 
'  Bow  Thine  ear'  and  '  Sing  joyfully,'  Byrd,  with 
'  Hosanna,'  '  Lift  up  your  heads,'  '  O  clap  your 
hands  together,'  and  *  Almighty  and  everlasting 
God,'  Gibbons,  are  assuredly  masterpieces  of 
vocal  writing,  which  can  never  grow  out  of  date. 
Most  of  the  anthems  of  this  period  are  'full'; 
'verse'  or  'solo'  anthems,  however,  are  at  least 
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as  old  as  the  time  of  Gibbons.    Sir  F.  Ouseley 
lias  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  church 
music  and  the  memory  of  our  *  English  Palestrina' 
by  his  recent  publication  of  a  'Collection  of  the 
Sacred  Compositions  of  Orlando  Gibbons.'  In 
this  interesting  and  most  valuable  work  will  be 
found  (besides  several  '  full '  anthems,  and  other 
matter)  not  less  than  twelve  'verse'  anthems, 
some  of  which  have  solos;  none  of  these  are 
contained  in  Boyce's  '  Cathedral  Music,'  and  all 
may  probably  be  reckoned  among  the  earliest 
known  specimens  of  this  kind  of  anthem.  The 
employment  of  instruments  in  churches  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  singers  dates  as  far  back 
as  the  4th  century,  when  St.  Ambrose  introduced 
them  into  the  cathedral  service  at  Milan.  Later 
on,  some  rude  form  of  organ  began  to  be  used ; 
but  only  to  play  the  plainsong  in  unison  or 
octaves  with  the  voices,  as  is  now  often  done 
with  a  serpent  or  ophicleide  in  French  choirs. 
It  seems  to  be  beyond  doubt  that  the  use  of 
some  kind  of  instrumental  accompaniment  in 
churches  preceded  that  of  the  organ.   During  our 
'first  period'  it  would  seem  that  anthems  when 
performed  with  any  addition  to  the  voices  of  the 
choir  were  always  accompanied  by  such  bow 
instruments   as   then    represented  the  infant 
orchestra.    'Apt  for  viols  and  voices'  is  a 
common  expression  on  the  title-pages  of  musical 
publications  of  this  age.   The  stringed  instrument 
parts  were  always  in  unison  with  the  voices,  and 
had  no  separate  and  independent  function,  except 
that  of  filling  up  the  harmony  during  vocal 
'rests,'  or  occasionally  in  a  few  bars  of  brief 
symphony.    Before  the  Restoration,  according 
to  Dr.  Kimbault,  'verses'  in  the  anthems  'were 
accompanied  with  viols,  the  organ  bein?  ut-ed 
only  in  the  full  parts.'    The  small  organs  of  this 
period  were  commonly  portable;  a  fact  which 
seem*  to  indi<ate  that  such  instrumental  aid 
as  was  employed  to  support  the  singers  was 
placed  in  close  proximity  to  them :  an  arrange- 
ment so  natural,  as  well  as  desirable,  that  it 
is  surprising  to  find  it  ever  departed  from  in  the 
present  day. 

Secoxd  Period,  1650- 17  20. — Pelham  Hum- 
phrey, Wise,  Blow,  Henry  Purcell,  Croft, 
Weldon,  Jeremiah  Clarke.  Such  great  changes 
in  the  style  and  manner  of  anthem-writing  are 
observable  in  all  that  is  here  indicated,  tl»at  a 
new  era  in  the  art  may  be  said  to  have  begun. 
Traceable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  taste  and 
fancy  of  Humphrey  and  his  training  under 
Lulli,  thiB  was  still  more  largely  due  to  the 
renowned  Purcell,  whoso  powerful  genius  towers 
aloft,  not  only  among  liis  contemporaries,  but  in 
the  annals  of  all  famous  men.  The  compositions 
of  this  period  are  mostly  distinguished  by  novelty 
of  plan  and  detail,  careful  and  expressive  treat- 
ment of  the  text,  daring  harmonies,  and  flowing 
ease  in  the  voice  parts;  while  occasionally  the 
very  depths  of  pathos  seem  to  have  been  sounded. 
The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  specimens  of 
the  above  masters.  '  Hear,  O  heavens '  and  '  0 
Lord  my  God,'  Humphrey;  'Prepare  ye  the 
way '  and  '  Awake,  awake,  put  on  thy  strength,' 
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Wise  ;  '  I  was  in  the  Spirit,'  and  '  I  beheld,  and 
lo ! '  Blow  ;  « O  give  thanks,'  '  O  God,  Thou  hast 
cast  us  out,'  and  '  O  Lord  God  of  Hosts,'  Purcell ; 
'God  is  gone  up,'  'Cry  aloud  and  shout'  (from 
'O  Lord,  I  will  praise  Thee'),  and  'Hear  my 
prayer,  O  Lord,'  Croft ;  '  In  Thee,  0  Lord '  and 
'Hear  my  crying,'  Weldon;  and  'I  will  lovo 
Thee '  and  *  O  Lord  God  of  my  salvation,'  Clarke. 
While  all  these  pieces  are  more  or  less  excellent, 
several  of  them  can  only  be  described  in  the 
language  of  unreserved  eulogy.  As  the  'full' 
anthem  was  most  in  vogue  in  the  former  period, 
so  in  this  the  'verse'  and  'solo'  anthem  grew 
into  favour.  It  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for 
Purcell,  himself  through  life  a '  most  distinguished 
singer,'  to  bring  to  perfection  the  airs  and  graces 
of  the  '  solo '  anthem. 

During  this  period  instrumental  music  began 
to  assume  new  and  individual  importance,  and  to 
exercise  vast  influence  upon  the  general  progress 
of  the  art.  Apart  from  the  frequent  employment 
of  instrumental  accompaniments  by  anthem  com- 
posers, the  effect  of  Buch  additions  to  the  purely 
vocal  element  upon  their  style  and  manner  of 
writing  is  clearly  traceable  from  the  time  of  Pel- 
ham  Humphrey  downwards. 

Some  interesting  notices1  of  this  important 
change  and  of  the  general  performance  of 
anthems  in  the  Chapel  Royal  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  diaries  of  Pepys  and  Evelyn.  To  quote 
a  few  :  Pepys,  speaking  of  Christmas  Day  tliere 
in  1662,  says  'The  sermon  done,  a  good  anthem 
followed  with  vialls,  and  the  King  came  down 
to  receive  the  Sacrament.'  Under  the  date  Nov. 
22,  1663,  recording  his  attendance  at  the  chapel, 
the  writer  sayH,  'The  anthem  was  good  after 
sermon,  being  the  fifty -first  psalme,  made  for  five 
voices  by  one  of  Captain  Cooke's  boys,  a  pretty 
boy,  and  they  say  there  are  four  or  five  of  them 
that  can  do  as  much.  And  here  I  first  perceived 
that  the  King  ib  a  little  musical,  and  kept  good 
time  with  his  hand  all  along  the  anthem.' 
Evelyn,  on  Dec.  21,  1663,  mentions  his  visit 
to  the  chapel,  and  records  it  in  the  following 
important  passage : — *  One  of  his  Majesty's  chap- 
lains preached ;  after  which,  instead  of  the 
ancient,  grave,  and  solemn  wind  music  ac- 
companying the  organ,  was  introduced  a  concert 
of  twenty-four  violins  between  every  pause,  after 
the  French  fantastical  light  way,  better  suiting 
a  tavern,  or  playhouse,  than  a  church.  This 
wns  the  Jirtt  time  of  change,  and  now  we  no 
more  heard  the  cornet  which  gave  life  to  tho 
organ  ;  that  instrument  quite  left  off  in  which 
the  English  were  so  skilful !' 

The  development  of  the  simple  stringed  quartet 
of  Charles  the  Second's  royal  band  was  rapid  and 
important.  Purcell  himself  wrote  trumpet  parte 
to  his  celebrated  'Te  Deum,'  and  in  1755  Boyce 
added  hautboys,  bassoons,  and  drums  to  the  score. 
Handel's  Chandos  anthems  were  variously  instru- 
mented ;  amongst  them,  in  addition  to  the  stringed 
I  quartet,  are  parts  for  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  and 
j  trumpets;  though  all  these  instruments  are  not 

>  I  un  Indebted  fur  Urn*  to  the  Undoes  of  mj  friend  Dr.  Uiu- 
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combined  in  any  single  piece.  After  this,  with 
Haydn  and  Mozart  shining  high  in  the  musical 
firmament,  it  was  but  a  short  and  easy  step  to 
the  complete  grand  orchestra  of  A  tt wood's  coro- 
nation anthems. 

Thibd  Pebiod,  1730-1845.— Greene,  Boyce, 
W.  Hayes,  Battishill,  Attwood,  Walmisley.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  period  the  anthem  received 
little  accession  of  absolute  novelty  ;  yet,  probably 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Handel,  it  found  able 
and  worthy  cultivators  in  Greene  and  several  of 
his  successors.  '  I  will  sing  of  Thy  power '  and 
*  O  clap  your  hands,'  Greene ;  '  0  give  thanks,' 
and  the  first  movement  of  '  Turn  Thee  unto  me,' 
Boyce ;  with  '  O  worship  the  Lord  '  and  1  Praise 
the  Lord,  O  Jerusalem,'  Hayes,  are  admirable 
examples  of  these  several  authors.  To  Battishill 
we  owe  one  work  of  eminent  and  expressive 
beauty :  his  '  Call  to  remembrance '  Boems  like 
a  conception  of  yesterday,  so  nobly  does  it 
combine  the  chief  merits  of  our  best  modern 
church  composers  with  the  skill  and  power  of 
the  elder  masters.  'Withdraw  not  Thou'  and 
'Grant  we  beseech  Thee,'  Attwood,  with  '  lie- 
member,  O  Lord '  and 1 0  give  thanks,'  Walmisley, 
belong  almost  to  the  present  day.  With  names 
so  familiar  in  'quires  and  places  where  they 
sing'  this  brief  record  of  notable  anthem-writers 
of  the  past  may  be  fitly  closed. 

The  number  of  anthems  composed  previously 
to  the  last  hundred  years,  and  scattered  among 
the  MS.  part-books  of  cathedral  libraries, 
considerable  though  it  be,  represents  but 
imperfectly  the  productive  powers  of  the  old- 
English  school.  It  is  probable  that  many 
hundreds  of  such  pieces  have  been  irretrievably 
lost,  either  by  the  sacrilegious  hand  of  the 
spoiler  or  the  culpable  neglect  of  a  m*an 
itarsimony.  Of  the  seventy-one  anthems  written 
by  Blow,  and  sixty  by  Boyce,  as  composers  to 
the  Chapel  Royal,  how  few  remain,  or  at  least 
are  acceMdble !  And,  to  glance  farther  back, 
where  are  the  missing  outpourings  of  the  genius 
of  Orlando  Gibbons,  or  the  numerous  'com- 
posures' of  all  his  fertile  predecessors!  The 
principal  treasures  actually  preserved  to  us  ore 
contained,  for  the  most  part,  in  Day's '  Collection,' 
already  mentioned,  Barnard's  'Church  Music,' 
the  volumes  of  Tomlrins,  PurcelL  Croft,  Greene, 
and  Boyce,  the  collections  of  Boyce,  Arnold,  and 
Page  in  print,  and  of  Aldrich,  Hawkins,  and 
Tudway  in  MS.,  together  with  that  of  the 
twenty-two  anthems  of  the  Madrigalian  era, 
edited  by  Dr.  Rimbault  for  the  Musical  Anti- 
quarian Society,  and  Sir  F.  Ouseley's  edition 
of  Gibbons  already  mentioned. 

Foremost  among  all  foreign  contributions  to 
our  national  school  of  church  music  must  be 
1  >laced  the  twelve  anthems  written  by  Handel 
for  his  princely  patron  the  Duke  of  Chandos. 
Standing  apart  from  any  similar  productions 
composed  on  English  soil  to  texts  from  the 
English  Bible  and  for  the  chapel  of  an  English 
nobleman,  these  works  of  England's  great  adopted 
son  may  justly  be  claimed  as  part  of  her  rich 
inheritance  of  sacred  art.    Belonging  to  a  class 


suited  for  special  occasions  are  the  Funeral  and 
Coronation  anthems  of  the  same  master.  These, 
together  with  Mendelssohn's  stately  yet  moving 
psalms  and  anthems— some  of  the.n  also  com 
posed  to  English  words— may  be  legitimately 
adopted  as  precious  additions  to  our  native  store 
of  choral  music. 

Widely  different  from  such  genuine  com- 
positions are  those  adaptations,  in  the  first 
instance  from  Handel  by  Bond,  and  later  on 
from  Masses  and  other  works,  which  have  found 
their  way  into  use  in  this  country.  Whether 
in  these  we  regard  the  application  of  strange 
words  to  music  first  inspired  by  other  and  widely 
different  sentiments,  or  the  affront  to  art  involved 
in  thus  cutting  and  hacking  the  handywork  of  a 
deceased  master  (even  in  his  lightest  mood)  for 
the  sake  of  pretty  phrases  or  showy  passages — 
which,  however  appropriate  to  their  original 
shape  and  purpose,  are  palpably  out  of  keeping 
in  an  Anglican  service,  as  well  as  unsuited  to 
our  churches  and  their  simpler  executive  means 
— such  adaptations  are  radically  bad,  and 
repugnant  to  all  healthy  instincts  and  true 
principles  of  feeling  and  taste.  The  adaptations 
of  Aldrich  in  the  last  and  Rimbault  and  Dyce> 
in  the  present  century  from  Palestrina  and  other 
old  continental  composers,  though  not  free  from 
objection  as  such,  are  not  included  in  the 
foregoing  condemnation. 

The  eclecticism  of  existing  usage  in  the 
selection  of  anthems  is  well  shown  by  the 
contents  of  a  book  of  words  recently  put  forth 
for  cathedral  use.  In  addition  to  an  extensive 
array  of  genuine  church  anthems  of  every  age 
and  school,  from  Tye  and  Tallin  to  the  latest 
living  aspirants,  here  are  plentiful  extracts  from 
the  oratorios  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Spohr,  and 
Mendelssohn  ;  two  from  Prof.  Macfarren's  *  St. 
John  the  Baptist,'  a  few  of  Bach's  motets  and 
I  choruses,  several  highly  objectionable  adaptations 
from  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  and  lastly 
some  specimens  of  French  taste  in  'church 
music'  from  the  pen  of  M.  Gounod.  A  wide 
range  of  art,  truly  ! 

Concerning  the  choice  of  the  anthem  the  eamt 
clerical  and  high  authority  before  quoted  remarks 
that  *  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  deliberate  and 
religious  study';  and  being  a  'prescribed  part 
of  the  service,  every  notion  of  ecclesiastical 
propriety  dictates  that  it  should  harmonise  with 
some  portion  of  the  service  of  the  day.'  Dr. 
J  ebb  further  says  that  '  at  each  of  the  {particular 
seasons  of  the  year  it  would  be  well  to  have  a 
fixed  canon  as  to  the  anthems  from  which  a 
selection  should  invariably  be  made.'  These 
opinions  carry  conviction  with  them,  and  need 
no  enforcement. 

In  counter|K>int  and  its  concomitants,  the  great 
works  of  former  ages  will  scarcely  ever  be 
equalled,  still  less  surpassed.  Yet,  while  tin- 
English  Church  can  reckon  among  her  living 
and  productive  waiters  Dr.  S.  S.  Wesley,  whose 
anthems,  whether  for  originality,  beauty,  or 
force,  would  do  honour  to  any  Bchool  or  country, 
together  with  the  genial  and  expressive  style  of 
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Sir  John  Goss,  and  the  facile  yet  masterly  art 
of  Sir  Frederick  Ouseley,  not  to  particularise 
other  well-known  names,  we  may  be  well  content 
with  the  present  fortune  of  the  anthem,  as  well 
u  hopeful  for  its  future. 

While  many  fine  examples  of  eight-part  writing 
exist  among  the  anthems  of  Gibbons,  Purcell, 
and  various  later  composers,  it  is  much  to  be 
drnred  that  the  plan  of  writing  for  two  choirs, 
treated  antiplionaily,  were  more  cultivated  among 
us,  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  The  ample 
upace*  and  acoustical  properties  of  our  cathedrals 
s»nd  large  churches  are  eminently  suited  to 
enhance  the  effects  belonging  to  such  a  disposition 
of  voices  .  while  the  attendance  of  trained  and 
,  !*lf-dependent  bodies  of  singers  would  ensure 
all  necv.*sary  ]>oint  and  firmness  of  attack  in 
performance.  In  this  direction,  and  in  the 
employment  of  an  independent  obblfgato  ac- 
companiment for  organ,  orchestra,  or  both  com- 
bined, probably  lie  the  most  promising  paths  to 
*fre»h  fields  and  pastures  new'  for  the  rising 
school  of  musicians  who  aspire  to  distinction  as 
composers  of  the  anthem.  [E.  G.  M.] 

ANTICIPATION  is  when  a  part  of  a  chord 
about  to  follow  is  introduced  beforehand.  Thus 
it  has  been  very  customary  in  a  perfect  cadence 
at  the  end  of  a  strain,  to  auticij>ate,  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  dominant  harmony,  one  of 
the  notes  of  the  tonic  or  following  chord.  This 
is  very  common  in  the  old  masters,  as  in  the 
following  example  from  the  *  Messiah* :— 


It  is  considered  a  grace  of  style  by  modern 
sogers  to  give  the  anticipated  note  with  peculiar 
deliberation  and  emphasis. 

The  following  passage  from  Handel's  'Funeral 
Anthem'  contains  an  anticipation  of  two  notes 
in  the  closing  chord. 


Professor  Ouseley  ('Harmony,'  p.  204)  is  of 
opinion  that  the  third  note,  G,  of  the  firM 

t-^prano  is  also  a  sort  of  anticipation  of  the 

«  i:  1  1 


Beethoven  has  many  striking  examples  of 
anticipation  of  a  quite  different  and  bolder  kind. 
Thus,  in  a  well  known  passage  in  the  last  move- 
ment of  the  0  minor  Symphony,  the  iMisses,  first 
with  the  drums  alone  and  then  with  the  stringed 
instruments,  anticipate  the  harmony  of  the  great 
crash  of  the  Allegro  four  bars  before  it  breaks  in 
(see  the  original  Kvo  score,  p.  150). 

There  is  a  similar  anticipation  of  four  bars 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  movement  of  the 
Pastoral  Symphony. 

In  the  first  movement  of  the  '  Sinfonia  Eroica, 
just  before  the  reprise  of  the  principal  subject, 
there  is  an  anticipation  of  four  bars  of  a  melody, 
still  more  daring  because  it  is  more  completely 
separated  from  the  part  anticipated. 

Slriiys 

VV  _ 


This  is  a  musical  illustration  of  the  adage, 
'Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,'  and 
it  is  difficult  to  explain  it  on  any  other  principle. 
(See  Harmony.)  [W.  P.] 

ANTIGONE  of  Sophocles.  Mendelssohn  in 
Sept.  1 84 1  composed  music — Introduction  and 
seven  numbers  i,Op.  55) — to  lXmner's  version. 
First  performance  at  New  Palace,  Potsdam,  Oct. 
28,  184 1 ;  first  public  do.  at  Berlin  opera,  Nov.  6. 

ANTINORI,  Luigi,  was  born  at  Bologna 
about  1697.  He  was  one  of  the  best  tenor 
singers  of  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century, 
being  gifted  with  a  voice  of  pure  and  |>enetrating 
quality,  and  having  acquired  an  excellent  method 
of  using  it.  He  came  to  London  in  1725  and 
eang  in  '  Elisa,'  an  anonymous  ojtera ;  and  in 
'  Elpidia,'  by  Vinci  and  others,  a  pasticcio  given 
by  Handel,  in  which  Antinori  took  the  place  of 
Borosini,  who  sang  in  it  at  first.  In  the  season 
of  1726  he  appeared  in  Handel's  'Scipio'  and 
'  Alessandro.'  After  that  season  his  name  does 
not  appear  again.  [J.  M.] 

ANTIPHON  (from  the  Greek  &vri<pwia>,  to 
raine  the  voice  in  reply),  a  Bbort  piece  of  plain- 
song  introduced  before  a  psalm  or  canticle,  to  the 
Tone  of  which  it  corresponds,  while  the  words  are 
selected  so  as  specially  to  illustrate  and  enforce 
the  evangelical  or  prophetic  meaning  of  the  text. 

The  following  is  the  antiphon  which  opens 
the  service  of  Lauds  (corresponding  to  the  Eng- 
lish Morning  Prayer)  on  Easter  Day,  and  supplies 
the  evangelical  comment  on  the  Psalm  which 
follows  it.  The  same  Psalm  is  sung  at  the 
beginning  of  Lauds  every  Sunday,  but  with  a 
different  antiphon,  suggesting  a  different  appli- 
cation of  its  contents. 

Antiphona. 
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ANTIPnON. 


tA  <j  <p-  1 


COB  -  lo,    «t   *C  •  0* 


-  Tit    U    -    -  pi- 


per   e  -  urn,   ni  -  It  -  -  lid  -  r,     ftl  -  U  -  lul  -  «. 

Pmlm  92  (=93  Eng.  P*.) 


-p-  -rs*-  -<s>-  ■»  -<s>-  ■<»  -^g-  <g  -)S>- 


i 


Do  .  nU-nu.  re*-n» -rlt,  de -eo- rem  la  -  du  -  tus 


In-da-tvu! 


for-U- ta- 


ie.  ere 


The  connectiou  of  tlie  music  of  the  nntiphon 
with  that  of  the  pf>alm  is  explained  by  Durandus 
from  the  etymology  of  the  term — 'because  an- 
tiphons  are  as  keys  and  indices  according  to  the 
modulation  and  sound  of  which  the  ff allowing 
canticle  or  j#alm  is  sung  -alternately.  For  the 
toue  of  the  whole  psalm  is  taken  from  the  tone 
of  the  antiphon.' 

Antiphonal  or  alternate  singing,  as  in  the 
chanting  of  psalms  verso  by  verse-— or  by  half 
verse.-,  as  heard  by  Mendelssohn  in  Kome  during 
the  Holy  Week  (see  his  Letter  of  Juno  1 6,  1 83 1 ) 
— is  of  very  high  antiquity.  It  was  character- 
istic of  the  Hebrew  and  early  Christian  worship, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Philo  in  the  middle  of  the 
first  century,  describing  the  TherapeuUe  (De  Vit. 
Cont.\  and'  has  always  been  more  or  less  prac- 
tised in  the  Church. 

The  French  term  'antienne'  and  the  English 
'anthem'  are  derived  from  antiphon,  probably  in 
reference  to  each  of  the  meauings  given  above, 
as  an  independent  piece  of  music  sung  from  Bide 
to  side  of  the  choir.  [T.  H.] 

ANTIQUIS,  Giovajtjji  n\  lived  in  the  second 
half  of  tlie  1 6th  century  ;  director  of  music  in  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Bari  in  tlie  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  author  of  two  collections — '  Villa- 
nelie  alia  Napolitana.  a  tre  voci,  di  diverai  musici 
di  Bari'  (Venice,  1574),  and  'II  primo  libro  di 
canzonette  a  due  voci,  da  diversi  autori  di  Bari' 
(  Venice,  1584) — of  the  works  of  local  composers, 
24  in  all,  few  if  any  of  whom  are  known  else- 
where. The  list  will  be  found  in  Fetis,  and 
a  copv  of  the  first  of  the  two  collections  is  in 
the  Munich  Library.  [M.  C.  C] 

A  PIACERE  (Ital.\  'At  pleasure.'  An  indi- 
cation to  the  performer  to  use  his  discretion 
as  to  time.  A  1  alien  tando  is  almost  always  im- 
plied. 

APOLLONICON.  The  name  given  to  a  large 
chandier  organ  of  peculiar  construction,  com- 
prising both  keyboards  and  barrels,  erected  by 


APOLLONICON. 

Flight  and  Robson,  organ  builders,  and 
for  many  years  publicly  exhibited  by  th-m  at 
their  rooms  in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  Prior  to 
building  tho  Apollonicon,  Messrs.  Flight  and 
Robson  had  constructed,  under  tho  inspection 
of  Purkis,  the  organist,  a  similar  but  smaller 
instrument  for  Viscount  Kirkwall,  a  well-known 
musical  amateur.  Tins  instrument,  being  ex- 
hibited at  the  builders*  factory  and  attracting 
great  attention,  induced  its  fabricators  to  form 
the  idea  of  constructing  a  larger  instrument  upon 
the  same  plan  for  public  exhibition.  They 
accordingly  in  1812  commenced  the  building  of 
the  Apollonicon.  They  were  engaged  nearly 
five  years  in  its  construction,  and  expended 
£  10.000  in  perfecting  it. 

Tho  instrument  contained  about  1900  pipes, 
the  lowest  (twenty-four  feet  in  length  and  twenty- 
three  inches  in  aperture)  sounding  GGG,  and  the 
highest  sounding  A  in  altissiuio.    There  were 
forty-five  stops,  several  of  which  gave  excellent 
imitations  of  the  tones  of  the  wind  instruments 
of  a  complete  orchestra,  viz.  flute,  oboe,  clarinet, 
bassoon,  trumpet,  horn,  and  trombone.    A  pair 
of  kettledrums  were  inclosed  within  the  case, 
and  struck,  when  required,  by  curiously  contrived 
machinery.    The  manuals  were  five  in  number, 
a  central  one  comprising  a  scale  of  five  octaves, 
and  four  others,  two  cn  either  side  of  the  central 
one,  each  having  a  scale  of  two  octaves.    To  the 
central  manual  were  attached  a  swell  and  some 
composition  pedals,  and  also  a  pedal  keyboard  of 
two  octaves.    The  manuals  were  detached  from 
the  body  of  the  organ,  so  that  the  players  sat 
with  their  faces  to  the  audience  and  their  backs 
to  the  instrument.    The  barrels  were  three  in 
number,  each  two  feet  in  diameter  and  tight  feet 
long,  and  each  acting  on  a  distinct  division  of  the 
instrument.    In  their  revolution  they  not  only 
admitted  the  wind  to  the  pipes,  but  regulated 
and  worked  tho  stops,  forming  by  instantaneous 
mechanical  action  all  the  necessary  combinations 
for  producing  the  various  gradations  of  power. 
To  secure  the  means  of  performing  pieces  of 
greater  length  than  were  usually  executed  by 
barrels,  spiral  barrels  were  introduced,  in  which 
the  pins,  instead  of  being  arranged  in  circles, 
were  disposed  in  spiral  lines.    '1  he  instrument, 
with  the  exception  of  the  keyboards,  was  in- 
closed in  a  case  twenty  feet  wide  and  det  p,  and 
twenty-four  feet  high,  the  front  being  divided 
into  three  compartments  by  pilasters  of  the 
Doric,  surmounted  by  others  of  the  Ionic  order. 
Between  the  upper  pilasters  were  three  paintings 
by  an  artist  named  Wright,  the  central  one 
representing  Apollo,  and  the  others  the  Muses 
Clio  and  Erato,  all  somewhat  larger  than  life- 
size.    The  mechanical  action  of  the  Apollonicon 
was  first  exhibited  in  June  181 7,  when  the 
barrels  performed   the  overtures  to  Mozart's 
'  Clemenza  di  Tito 1  and  Cherubini'B  '  Anacreon.' 
In  November  following  a  selection  of  sacred 
music  was  played  on  the  keys  by  Purkis.  The 
mechanical  powers  of  the  instrument  were  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  exhibited  daily, 
and  on  Saturday  afternoons  Purkis  performed 
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selections  of  music  on  the  key*.  The  following 
programme,  performed  by  him  in  1830,  afford* 
a  fair  sample  of  the  quality  of  these  selections  : — 
overtures  to  Mozart's  '  Zauberfldte '  and  Paer's 
'Sophonisba' ;  divertimento  by  Purkis  on  Swiss 
airs ;  the  grand  scena  for  soprano  from  Weber's 
'  Freischiitz ' ;  songs  by  Barnett  and  Phillips ; 
snd  movements  by  Pleyel  and  Dussek.  For 
some  time  annual  evening  performances  were 
the  superintendence  of  Thomas 


At  various  periods  additional  sets  of  barrels 
provided  which  performed  the  following 
pieces : — the  overtures  to  Mozart's  '  Idomeneo,' 
'Nozze  di  Figaro/  and  '  Zauberfldte ' ;  Bee- 
thoven's 'Prometheus';  Webers'  'Freischiitz' 
and  '  Oberon ' ;  and  the  military  movement 
from  Haydn's  twelfth  symphony.  The  per- 
formance of  the  overture  to  '  Oberon '  in  par- 
ticular has  been  recorded  as  a  perfect  triumph 
of  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity,  every  note 
of  the  score  being  rendered  as  accurately  as 
though  executed  by  a  fine  orchestra.  The 
Betting  of  the  music  on  the  barrels  was  entrusted 
to  the  younger  Flight  (the  present  representative 
of  the  firm),  who  used  for  the  purpose  a  micro- 
meter of  his  own  invention.  About  the  year 
1840,  the  exhibition  of  the  instrument  having 
become  unremunerative,  the  Apollonicon  was 
taken  down  and  its  component  parts  employed  in 
the  construction  of  other  organs.  A  lengthened 
technical  description,  illustrated  by  engraved 
figures,  of  the  instrument,  made  6lV  Lad  Kirk- 
wall will  be  found  embodied  in  the  article 
'  Organ '  in  Rees'  Cyclopedia.  [W.  H.  H.] 

APPASSIONATA(Ital.),  'Impassioned.'  Best 
known  by  its  use  in  '  Sonata  appassionato 1  as  a 
title  for  Beethoven's  Op.  57.  The  title  was  not 
his,  but  was  added  by  Cranz  the  publisher,  or 
some  one  else.  He  himself  only  uses  the  term 
twice — in  Sonatas  Op.  106  and  1 1 1. 

APPLICATIO  and  APPLICATUR  are  re- 
spectively the  ancient  and  modern  German  terms 
for  Fingering. 

APPOGGIATURA.  (Ital.  from  appoggiare,  to 
lean  upon  ;  Ger.  Vortchlag,  Vorhalt ;  Fr.  Port 
de  voix.)  One  of  the  motit  important  of  melodic 
ornaments,  much  used  in  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental compositions.  It  consists  in  suspending 
or  delaying  a  note  of  a  melody  by  means  of  a 
note  introduced  before  it ;  the  time  required  for 
its  performance,  whether  long  or  short,  being 
always  taken  from  the  value  of  the  principal 
note.  It  is  usually  written  in  the  form  of  a 
small  quaver,  semiquaver,  or  demi semiquaver, 
either  with  or  without  a  stroke  across  the  stem 
(Ex.  1). 

The  appoggiatura  may  belong  to  the  same 
harmony  as  the  principal  note  (Ex.  2),  or  it 
may  be  one  degree  above  or  below  it.  In  the 
latter  case  it  is  a  bo -called  'auxiliary  note' 
(sometimes called  '  transient'  or  'changing'  note — 
Weckttlnott),  and  follows  the  known  rule  of  such 
notes,  that  the  lower  auxiliary  note  should  be 
only  one  semitone  distant  from  the  principal 


APPOGGIATURA. 

note,  the  upper  being  either  a  tone  or  a 
tone  according  to  the  scale  (Ex.  3). 


75 


With  regard  to  its  length,  the  appoggiatura 
is  of  two  kinds,  long  and  short ;  the  long  appog- 
giatura bears  a  fixed  relation  to  the  length  of  the 
principal  note,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  but  the 
short  one  is  performed  so  quickly  that  the  ab- 
breviation of  the  following  note  is  scarcely 
perceptible.  There  is  also  a  difference  between 
the  two  kinds  in  the  matter  of  accent ;  the  long 
appoggiatura  is  always  made  stronger  than  the 
principal  note,  while  in  the  case  of  the  short 
one  the  accent  falls  on  the  principal  note  itself 
(Ex.  4). 


On  this  subject  authorities  would  seem  to 
differ,  Leopold  Mozart,  Hummel,  and  others 
holding  the  view  advanced  above,  while  Emanuel 
Bach,  Marpurg,  and  Agricola  give  the  rule  that 
all  appoggiaturaa  should  be  accented.  It  is 
however  evident  that  a  note  which  passes  away 
so  quickly  as  a  short  appoggiatura  can  scarcely 
receive  any  effective  accent,  and  besides  this  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  above-named  writers  may 
not  have  intended  the  rule  to  refer  exclusively  to 
the  long  appoggiatura  ( Vorhalt),  as  they  often 
used  the  word  Vortchlag  for  both  kinds  indis- 
criminately. Since  then  there  is  no  accent  on 
the  short  appoggiatura,  the  term  itself,  which 
means  a  note  dwelt  upon,  seems  inappropriate, 
and  accordingly  the  word  '  acciacatura '  has  been 
very  generally  substituted  for  it,  though  properly 
belonging  to  another  similar  kind  of  ornament. 
(See  Acciaccatura.) 

The  rules  relating  to  the  length  of  the  long 
appoggiatura  are  three,  and  are  thus  given  by 
Turk  in  his  'Clavierschule' :—' Whenever  it  is 
possible  to  divide  the  principal  note  into  two 
equal  parts,  the  appoggiatura  receives  one  half 
(Ex.  5).  'When  the  principal  note  is  dotted 
the  appoggiatura  receives  two-thirds  and  the 
principal  note  one'  (Ex.  6).  If  the  principal 
note  is  tied  to  another  shorter  note,  the  appog- 
giatura receives  the  whole  value  of  the  principal 
note*  (Ex.  7).  The  third  rule  is  commonly 
though  not  invariably  followed  when  the  principal 
note  is  followed  by  a  rest  (Ex,  8). 
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APPOGG IATURA. 
5.    Mozart,  Sonata  in  A  mi 


6.    Hummjil,  'Pianoforte  School.' 


7.  Bach, 


8.   Bjbwhoveh,  'Adelaide.' 


i 


Exceptions  to  the  above  rules  are  met  with  as 
follows  : — to  the  first  and  second  rules  in  Bach 
and  Mozart,  who  frequently  employed  an  appog- 
giatura (called  by  Marpurg  '  der  ktirzeste  Vor- 
halt')  which  was  worth  one  third  or  less  of  the 
principal  note,  hut  which  differed  from  the  short 
appoggiatura  in  being  accented  (Ex.  9).  An  ex- 
ception to  the  second  rule  occurs  whenever  its 
strict  observance  would  occasion  a  fault  in  the 
harmonic  progression  (Ex.  10),  or  when  it  would 
interfere  with  the  rhythmic  regularity  of  the 
iwwsage  (Ex.  11).  Exceptions  to  the  third  rule 
are  of  still  more  frequent  occurrence ;  many 
Itassages  containing  a  tied  note  preceded  by  an 
appoggiatura  would  entirely  lose  their  signi- 
ficance if  the  rule  were  strictly  adhered  to. 
Taste  and  experience  alone  can  decide  where 
similar  exceptions  are  admissible. 

In  the  works  of  some  of  the  earlier  composers 
an  appoggiatura  is  occasionally,  though  very 
rarely,  to  be  met  with,  which  although  placed  l>e- 
fore  a  note  capable  of  being  halved,  yet  receives 
three-fourths  of  its  \  duo.  This  appoggiatura 
usually  dotted  (Ex.  12). 


9.    Bach,  '  Passionsmusik.' 


APPOGGIATURA. 
Mozart,  Fantasia  in  C  minor. 


11. 


•,  Rondo,  Pianoforte  and  Violin. 

'  J. 


The  appoggiatura,  whether  long  or  short,  u 
always  included  in  the  value  of  the  principal 
note;  if  therefore  it  is  applied  to  a  chord  it 
delays  only  the  note  to  which  it  belong*,  the 
other  notes  of  the  chord  being  played  with  it 
(Ex.  13). 

13.    Bkbthovkn,  Andante  in  F. 


Mozart,  Sonata  in  F. 


r 

The  manner  of  writing  the  appoggiatura  bears 
no  very  definite  relation  to  its  performance,  and 
it»  appearance  is  unfortunately  no  sure  guide  as 
to  its  length.    In  music  of  the  1 7th  century,  at 
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which  period  the  short  appoggiatura  appears  to 
have  first  come  into  use,  it  was  customary  to  make 
use  of  certain  signs  (Ex.  14),  but  as  after  a  time 
the  long  appoggiatura  was  introduced,  these  were 
l^ven  up  in  favour  of  the  small  note  still  used. 
This  small  note  ought  always  to  be  written  of 
the  exact  value  which  it  is  to  bear,  if  a  long 
appoggiatura  (Ex.  15)  ;  or  if  a  short  one  it  should 
be  written  as  a  quaver  or  semiquaver  with  a 
short  stroke  across  the  stem  In  the  opjHjeite 
direction  to  the  hook  (Ex.  16). 1 


14.  Written. 


*5- 


16. 


But  the  earlier  writers  often  wrote  the  short  ap- 
poggiatura as  a  semiquaver  or  demisemiquaver 
without  the  stroke,  and  in  many  new  editions  of 
old  compositions  we  find  the  small  note  printed 
with  the  stroke  even  where  it  should  be  played 
long,  while  in  modern  music  the  semiquaver 
without  the  stroke  is  often  met  with  whero  the 
khort  appoggiatura  is  obviously  intended.  In 
this  uncertainty  the  surest  guide  is  the  study  of 
the  treatment  of  the  appoggiatura  by  the  great 
masters  in  the  numerous  cases  in  which  they 
have  written  it  out  in  notes  of  the  ordinary  size 
(see  Beethoven,  Bagatelles,  Op.  119,  No.  4,  Bar 
2 ;  Mozart,  Sonata  in  C,  Halle's  edition,  No.  6, 
Bar  37,  Ac),  as  by  analogy  we  may  hope  to 
arrive  at  some  understanding  of  their  intentions 
respecting  it  when  we  find  it  merely  indicated 
W  the  small  note. 

The  following  series  of  examples  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  several  kinds  of  appog- 
g'aturs  are  most  commonly  met  with,  may  also 
be  of  service  in  the  game  direction. 

The  appoggiatura  is  short  when  used  before  two 
or  more  repeated  notes  (Ex.  1 7),  before  detached 
•  >r  staccato  notes  (  Ex.  1 8),  or  leaps  (Ex.  19),  at 
the  commencement  of  a  phrase  (Ex.  20),  and  \>e- 
ffire  groups  containing  dotted  notes  in  somewhat 
quick  tempo  (Ex.  21). 


17. 


18.    Mozart,  Sonata  in  C. 

A   


19.   Mozart,  Sonata  in  C. 


'  Ttrit  UuitHir  atmk*  ii  pmbaMy  an  Imitation  of  the  itroke 
l »  sou  la  lb*  loo*  otookCe)  acdacatura.  (  See  that  word.} 


20.  Mozart,  Sonata  in  A  minor. 
—A 


tl.    Hummel,  Op.  55. 


In  triplets,  or  groups  of  four  or  more  equal 
notes,  the  appoggiatura  is  short  (Ex.  22),  except 
in  groups  of  three  notes  in  slow  triple  time  (Ex. 
23).  The  appoggiatura  at  a  distance  from  iU 
princi{>al  note  is  short  (Ex.  24),  except  sometimes 
in  slow  cantahl  >  passages  (Ex.  25).  Appog- 
giaturas  occurring  in  a  melody  which  ascends  or 
descends  by  diatonic  degrees  are  moderately 
short  (Ex.  26),  as  are  also  those  which  occur  in  a 
melody  descending  by  thirds  (Ex.  27).  Ema- 
nuel Bach  says  of  these — 'when  the  appog- 
giaturas  fill  up  leaps  of  a  third  in  the  melody 
they  are  certainly  short,  but  in  adagio  their  ex- 
pression should  be  smoother,  as  though  repre- 
senting one  of  a  triplet  of  quavers  rather  than 
a  semiquaver.'    Turk  calls  them  'undecided 

aPP°g&iaturaB-' 

22.    Bekthoven,  'Bagatelles,'  No.  i. 


5 


P 


23.   Mozart, 'Don  Giovanni.' 


Toe  -  «       ml  qui. 

34.    Hatdn,  Sonata  in  E  b. 


25.   Mozart,  'Requiem.' 


-7 


26.    Bach,  Passepied  in  B. 


27.   Mozart,  Rondo  in  D. 


m 


In  groups  of  two  equal  notes  the  appoggiatura 
is  long  if  in  slow  tempo  or  at  the  end  of  a  phrase 
(Ex.  28)  ;  if  otherwise,  short  (Ex.  29). 
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28.    Graun,  •  Der  Tod  Jesu.' 


hat  u 


•  ber  •  »uu-<len    tier      Li>  -  ire. 


Hummel,  ♦  Pianoforte  School.' 


When  applied  to  the  last  note  but  one  of  a 
filial  cadence  the  appoggiatura  iihould,  according 
to  Emanuel  Bach,  lie  short.  But  later  composers 
have  usually  preferred  the  long  appoggiatura  un- 
tler  these  circumstances,  especially  wheu  accom- 
panied by  the  seventh  of  the  chord  (Ex.  30),  or 
by  a  part  moving  in  sixths  with  it  (Ex.  31). 
Beethoven  has  even  lengthened  it  beyond  the 
value  of  the  principal  note,  but  in  this  case  it  is 
always  written  as  an  ordinary  note  (Ex.  32). 
When  however,  in  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  all  later 
composers,  the  final  note  of  the  cadence  is  anti- 
cipated, the  appoggiatura  to  the  preceding  note 
is  short  (Ex.  33). 

30.   Mozart,  First  A: 


lei 


3' 


Haydn,  Symphony  in  Eb. 


_-r_ 


33.    Beethoven,  Op.  30,  No.  3. 


33.    Mozart,  Sonata  in  F. 


i 


i 


In  vocal  recitative,  at  the  close  of  a  phrase, 
or  of  a  section  of  a  phrase,  an  ap|>oggiaturu 
is  often  introduced  which  has  the  full  value 


of  the  principal  note,  and  indeed  appears 
in  its  stead  (Ex.  34) ;  such  an  appoggiatura 
is  often  not  indicated,  but  is  left  to  the  discretion 
(or  want  of  discretion)  of  the  singer  (Ex.  35V 
It  is  more  appropriate  at  the  close  of  the  whole 
recitative  than  after  its  component  phrases,  and 
is  especially  so  when  the  melody  descends  a  third 
or  a  fourth  (Ex.  36). 

34.  Weber,  '  Der  Freischiitz.' 


lint 


bfe= 


35.    Hatdw,  'The  Seasons.' 


When  a  trill  or  other  ornament  appears  in  com- 
bination with  an  appoggiatura,  the  latter  is  long, 
and  the  trill  U  performed  on  the  principal  note 
or  on  the  apj>oggiatura.  according  as  it  is  placed 
above  the  one  or  the  other  (Ex.  37). 

37.  Haydn,  Sonata  in  F.  Turk. 

rt  -ft-  %   Mr 

jTr"  Ul  'r  A 


m4  1  '  t-j 


The  proper  execution  of  the  appoggiatura 
seems  to  be  most  doubtful  in  the  group  in  which 
the  note  bearing  the  appoggiatura  is  followed  by 
two  or  four  notes  of  lialf  its  own  value.  In  the 
majority  of  such  cases  the  appoggiatura  should 
be  long  (Ex.  38),  and  particularly  in  smoothly 
flowing  passages  in  moderate  or  slow  tempo  (Ex. 
39).  But  there  are  numerous  exceptions,  as  for 
example  when  the  employment  of  the  long  ap- 
poggiatura would  alter  the  rhythm  of  the 
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(Ex.  40),  or  when  (according  to  Turk)  only  a 
tingle  example  is  present  (Ex.  41). 


38.   Beethoven,  Op.  10,  No.  3. 

 c  
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Mozart,  Sonata  in  D. 


39.   Mozart,  Sonata  in  C,  Andante. 


40.   Weber, 'Der  Freischutz.' 


Id  such  cases  no  definite  rule  can  be  given, 
and  the  question  becomes  a  matter  of  taste  and 
feeling.  [F.  T.] 

APPOGGIATURA,  DOUBLE.  (Ital.  Ap- 
fniatura  doppia ;  Ger.  Doppelvorschlag  ;  Fr. 
I'<irt  dt  voix  double.)  An  ornament  composed 
of  two  short  notes  preceding  a  principal  note,  the 
one  being  placed  above  and  the  other  below  it. 
They  are  usually  written  as  small  semiquavers. 

The  first  of  the  two  may  be  at  any  distance 
fron  the  principal  note,  but  the  second  is  only 
one  degree  removed  from  it.  They  have  no  fixed 
'juration,  but  are  generally  slower  when  applied 
to  a  long  note  (Ex.  1)  than  when  the  principal 
note  is  short  (Ex.  2)  ;  moreover,  the  double  ap- 
poggiatura, in  which  the  first  note  lias  at  a 
distance  from  the  principal  note,  should  always 
be  sumewhat  slower  than  that  in  which  both  notes 
are  close  to  it  (Ex.  3).  In  all  cases  the  time 
required  for  both  notes  is  subtracted  from  the 
value  of  the  principal  note. 


>•  Written. 


2. 


# 


The  double  appoggiatura  is  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  met  with  in  an  inverted  form  (Ex.  4),  and 
Emanuel   Bach    mentions  another  exceptional 


kind,  in  which  the  first  of  the  two  small  notes 
is  dotted,  and  receives  the  whole  accent,  while 
the  principal  noto  becomes  as  short  as  the  second 
of  the  two  small  notes  (Ex.  5). 


The  dotted  double  appoggiatura,  written  as 
above,  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  ;  but  it  is 
frequently  found  in  the  works  of  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  etc.,  written  in  notes  of  ordinary  size 
(Ex.  6). 

6.  Beethoven,  Sonata,  Op.  53. 


P  • — f    P    f    F    1    fS>.  3 


IF.  T] 

APRILE,  Giuseppe,  born  at  Bisceglia  in 
Apulia,  173H,  an  eminent  soprano  singer;  was 
educated  at  the  Conservatorio  of  '  La  Pieth '  at 
Naples,  and  sang  in  all  the  principal  theatres  of 
Italy  and  Germany.  Dr.  Burney  heard  him  at 
Naples  in  1 770  and  says  that  he  had  a  weak  and 
unequal  voice,  but  was  perfectly  in  tune,  had  an 
excellent  shake,  and  great  taste  and  expression. 
He  was  an  excellent  teacher  of  singing,  and  was 
one  of  Cimaroaa's  masters.  He  composed  songs, 
but  his  best  work,  a  system  of  solfeggi  (London 
and  Paris'),  has  passed  throngh  many  editions  ami 
is  still  valued.  It  is  included  in  Peters'  edition. 
He  was  living  in  Naples  in  1792.       [M.  C.  C] 

A  PRIMA  VISTA  (Ital.),  « At  first  sight.' 

A  PUNTA  D'ARCO  (Ital.),  'With  the 
point  of  the  bow '  (in  violin  music). 

A  QUATRE  MAINS  (Fr. ;  Germ.  Zu  rUr 
Hdnden,  Yierhdndig ;  Ital.  a  quattro  mom). 
Music  written  for  two  performers  upon  one 
pianoforte,  and  usually  so  printed  that  the  part 
for  each  player  occupies  the  page  which  is 
directly  opposite  to  him. 

By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  music  'a 
quatre  mains'  consists  of  arrangements  of  orches- 
tral and  vocal  compositions  and  of  quartetts,  etc. 
for  stringed  instruments;  indeed,  scarcely  any 
composition  of  importance  for  any  combination 
of  instruments  exists  which  has  not  been  arranged 
and  published  in  this  form,  wliich  on  account 
of  its  comparative  facility  of  performance  is 
calculated  to  reproduce  the  characteristic  effects 
of  such  works  more  readily  and  faithfully  than 
arrangements  for  pianoforte  solo. 

But  besides  this,  the  increase  of  power  and 
variety  obtainable  by  two  performers  instead  of 
one  offers  a  legitimate  inducement  to  composers 
to  write  original  music  in  this  form,  and  the 
opportunity  has  been  by  no  means  neglected, 
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although  cultivated  to  a  leas  extent  than  might 
have  been  expected. 

The  earliest  printed  works  for  the  pianoforte 
a  quatre  mains  of  which  we  have  any  know- 
ledge were  published  in  Dessau  about  17S2, 
under  the  title  'Drey  Sonaten  furs  Clavier  alH 
Doppelstucke  fur  zwey  Personen  mit  vier  Han- 
den  von  C.  H.  M 1 1 1 1'T '  ;  before  this  however, 
E.  W.  Wolf,  musical  director  at  Weimar  in 
1 76 1,  had  written  one  or  more  sonatas  for  two 
performers,  which  were  published  after  his  death. 
So  far  as  is  known  these  were  the  first  com- 
positions of  their  kind,  although  the  idea  of  the 
employment  of  two  performers  (but  not  on  one 
instrument)  originated  with  Sebastian  Bach,  who 
wrote  three  concertos  for  two  pianofortes,  or 
rather  harpsichords,  three  for  three,  one  of  which, 
in  D  major,  is  still  unpublished,  and  one  for  four, 
all  with  accompaniment  of  stringed  instruments. 
But  the  short  compass  of  the  keyboard,  which  in 
Bach's  time  and  indeed  until  about  1770  never 
exceeded  five  octaves,  was  ill  adapted  to  the 
association  of  two  performers  on  the  same 
instrument,  and  it  is  doubtless  on  this  account 
that  the  earlier  composers  have  left  so  little 
music  of  the  kind. 

Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  appear  to 
have  had  but  little  inclination  for  this  description 
of  composition.  According  to  Fetis,  Haydn 
wrote  but  one  piece  'a  quatre  mains,'  a  di- 
vertissement, which  was  never  published,  the 
two  sonatas  op.  81  and  86  published  under  his 
name  being  spurious.  Of  the  nine  pianoforte 
duets  by  Mozart  the  two  finest,  the  Adagio  and 
Allegro  in  F  minor  and  the  Fantasia  in  F  minor, 
were  originally  written  for  a  mechanical  organ  or 
musical  clock  in  a  Vienna  exhibition,  and  were 
afterwards  arranged  for  piano  by  an  unknown 
hand.  Beethoven  left  but  one  sonata,  op.  6, 
three  marches,  op.  45,  and  two  sets  of  variations, 
none  of  which  are  of  any  great  importance. 

But  of  all  the  great  composers  Schubert  has 
made  the  fullest  use  of  the  original  effects 
]>os<3ible  to  music  '  it  quatre  mains,'  some  of  his 
moHt  genial  and  effective  compositions  being  in 
this  form,  as  for  instance  the  'Grand  Duo,' 
op.  140,  and  the  'Divertissement  Hongroise,' 
op.  54.  In  addition  to  these  he  wrote  fourteen 
marches,  six  polonaises,  four  sets  of  variations, 
three  rondos,  one  sonata,  one  set  of  dances,  and 
four  separate  pieces,  all,  almost  without  exception, 
masterpieces  of  their  kind. 

Among  modern  compositions  'a  quatre  mains,' 
those  of  Schumann  and  Brahms  are  the  most 
interesting,  Mendelssohn  having  left  but  one 
original  work  of  the  kind,  although  he  himself 
arranged  some  of  his  orchestral  works  and  also 
the  octett,  op.  20,  and  the  variations  for  piano- 
forte and  violoncello,  op.  83,  in  this  form. 
Besides  writing  a  number  of  small  pieces'for  two 
jierformers,  Schumann  made  a  very  novel  and 
successful  experiment  in  his  'Spanische  Liesbe- 
lieder,'  op.  138,  which  consist  of  ten  pieces 
for  four  voices,  l>eing  songs,  duets,  and  a 
quartett,  with  pianoforte  accompaniment  a 
quatre  mains,  and  an  analogous  idea  has  since 


ARBEAU. 

been  carried  out  by  Brahms,  who  has  written 
two  sets  of  waltzes  (Lielieslieder,  opp.  52  ;  65)  for 
pianoforte  a  quatre  mains,  with  accompaniment 
of  four  voices. 

Organ  music  a  quatre  mains  is  very  rare, 
although  the  experiment  has  been  made  by  Hesse. 
Hopner,  and  e*j>ecially  by  Julius  Andre,  who  has 
written  twenty -four  pieces  for  two  j>erforniers 
on  the  organ  ;  but  no  increased  effect  appears 
to  be  obtainable  from  such  an  arrangement 
which  can  at  all  compensate  for  its  practical 
inconvenience,  and  the  same  observation  applies 
to  compositions  for  the  pianoforte  '  a  six  mains.' 
of  which  a  few  specimens  exist,  mostlv  by 
Czerny.  [F.  T.J 

ARABESQUE  (Germ.  Arabake).  Originally 
an  architectural  term  applied  to  ornamentation 
in  the  Arabic  style,  whence  its  name.  (I)  The 
title  has  been  given,  for  what  reason  is  not  very 
clear,  by  Schumann  to  one  of  his  pianoforte 
pieces  (op.  18),  which  is  written  in  a  form 
bearing  some  analogy  to  that  of  the  rondo,  and  it 
has  been  since  occasionally  used  by  other  writers 
for  the  piano.  (3)  The  word  'Arabesque'  is 
sometimes  used  by  writers  on  music  to  express 
the  ornamentation  of  a  theme.  Thus  Dr.  Hans 
von  Bit  low,  in  his  edition  of  Beethoven's  sonatas, 
in  a  note  on  the  adagio  of  the  sonata  in  Bb. 
op.  106,  speaks  of  the  ornaments  introduced  at 
tike  return  of  the  first  subject  as  'diese  un- 
vergleichlich  seelenvollen  Arabesken' — these  in- 
comparably expressive  Arabesques.  [E.  P.] 

A  RAG  ONI,  Signor.  This  name,  with  that 
of  Strada,  is  affixed  by  Walsh  to  the  cantata 
'  Cecilia,  volgi,'  added  to  the  first  edition  of '  Alex- 
ander's Feast.'  It  is  evidently  a  blunder,  being 
doubtless  meant  for  Annibali,  who  in  fact  sang  it 
with  Strada,  and  whose  name  ( H annibali)  appears 
to  the  succeeding  song,  '  Sei  del  ciel.'       [J.  M.] 

ARANAZ,  Pedro,  a  Spanish  priest  and 
composer,  born  at  Soria  in  Old  Castile;  was 
appointed  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century 
conductor  of  the  choir  in  the  cathedral  at 
Cuenca.  and  died  there  in  1825  at  a  considerable 
age.  His  church  music,  which  was  good,  is  to 
be  found  at  Cuenca,  in  the  Escurial,  and  scat- 
tered in  various  churches  of  Spain ;  but  Eslava 
has  preserved  in  his  'Lira  Sacro-Hispana'  an 
'  Offertorium '  for  five  voices  and  a  '  Lnudate 
Dominion'  for  six  voices,  with  strings,  horns, 
and  organ.  [M.  C.  C.j 

ARBEAU,  Thoikot,  priest  of  Langres  in 
France.  His  real  name  was  Tabourot,  of  which 
the  above  is  a  kind  of  anagram.  He  lived  about 
the  end  of  the  1 6th  century,  and  was  the  author 
of  a  remarkable  book,  now  of  excessive  rarity, 
entitled  '  Orchesographie  et  Traite  en  forme  de- 
dialogue  par  lequel  toutes  personnes  peuvent 
facilement  apprendre  et  pratiquer  l'honnete 
exercise  des  danses'  (Langres  :  Jean  de  Preys, 
1589).  It  contains  a  great  number  of  French 
dance-tunes  with  words  fitted  to  the  melodies, 
and  is  of  great  interest  and  use  in  the  history 
of  dance  music.  [F.  G.J 
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ARCADELT,  Jacob,  one  of  the  mwt  promi- 
nent among  the  distinguished  band  of  Nether* 
land  musicians  who  taught  in  Italy  in  the  1 6th 
century  and  saw  the  fruit  of  their  labours 
in  the  foundation  of  the  great  Italian  school. 
He  was  singing-master  to  the  boys  at  St.  Peter's, 
Rome,  during  the  year  1539,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  college  of  papal  Bingers  in  1540. 
Many  masses  and  motets  of  Arcadelt  are  among 
the  manuscripts  of  the  papal  chapel,  but  those 
of  his  works  which  were  published  during  his 
life  in  Rome  were  entirely  secular,  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  famous  madrigals  which  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  so-called  "  Venetian 
of  madrigal  writing.  Five  books  of 
ach  containing  forty  or  fifty  separate 
numbers,  were  printed  in  Venice,  and  many 
editions  of  these  were  published  with  great 
rapidity.  An  excellent  copy  of  the  first  four 
books  is  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  in  the  same  library  may  be  found  a  few 
of  the  many  collections  of  madrigals  which 
contain  compositions  by  Arcadelt.  In  the  year 
1555  he  entered  the  service  of  Cardinal  Charles 
of  Lorraine,  duke  of  Guise,  and  went  with  him 
to  Paris,  where  he  probably  ended  his  life.  In 
Paris  three  books  of  his  masses  were  published 
*n  J 557.  and  other  sacred  works  appear  in 
collections  printed  since  he  left  Italy.  It  seems 
probable  therefore  that  he  devoted  this  second 
or  Parisian  period  of  his  life  to  church  com- 
position, but  it  is  as  a  madrigal  writer  that  his 
name  is  most  celebrated.  Thus  Pitoni,  in 
s[>eaking  of  the  first  book  of  madrigals,  says 
that  their  exceedingly  lovely  and  natural  stylo 
caused  them  still  to  be  sung  in  his  time  (1657- 
1743).  Burney  gives  one,  'II  bianca,'  in  his 
•  History'  (iii.  303) ;  and  two  to  Michel  Angelo's 
words  '  Deh  dimm'  Amor,'  and  '  Io  dico  che  fra 
vol'  will  be  found  inGotti's  '  Vita  di  M.'  (1875). 
An  Ave  Maria  has  been  edited  by  Sir  Henry 
Bishop  and  other  English  musicians,  is  quoted 
bv  Mr.  Hullah  in  his  musical  lectures,  and  has 
been  printed  in  the  'Musical  Times'  (No.  183)  j 
but  the  authorship  is  disputed.  A  Pater  noster 
for  8  voices  is  given  by  Commer,  'Collectio,' 
viii.  a  I.  [J.R.S.-B.] 

ARCHLUTE  (Ft.  VArchUuth;  Ital.  Ard- 
liuto ;  Ger.  Erzlautc).  A  large  theorbo  or  double- 
necked  lute,  large  especially  in  the  dimensions  of 
the  body,  and  more  than  four  feet  high ; — that 
in  the  figure  is  4  ft.  5  in.  over  all.  The  doublo 
neck  contains  two  sets  of  tuning  pegs,  the  lower — 
in  the  subjoined  example  in  South  Kensington 
Museum — holding  14,  and  the  upper  10.  The 
strings  of  catgut  or  metal  were  often  in  pairs, 
tuned  in  unison,  and  comprised  a  compass  of 
about  two  octaves  from  G  below  the  bass  clef. 
The  archlute  is  described  by  Mersenne  ('  Har- 
monie  Universelle,'  1636)  and  Kircher  ('  Musur- 
gia,'  1650),  but  not  being  named  in  Luorinius 
U536)  it  may  be  assumed  to  be  of  later  intro- 
duction than  that  date.  It  was  used  in  the  1  ;th 
century  in  common  with  the  chitarrone  and 
violone  (bass  viol)  for  the  lowest  part  in  in- 
strumental music  and  accompaniments,  particu- 
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larly  in  combination  with  the  clavicembalo  for 

the  support  of  the  re- 
citative. Early  edi- 
tions of  Corelli's  So- 
natas had  for  the  bass 
the  violone  or  arciliuto, 
and  Handel  also  em- 
ployed the  archlute. 
The  sound  -  board, 
pierced  with  from  one 
to  three  ornamental 
soundholes,  was  of 
pine,  and  the  vaulted 
back  was  built  up  of 
strips  of  pine  or  cedar 
glued  together.  The 
frets  adjusted  along 
the  neck  to  fix  the  in- 
tervals were  of  wire  or 
catgut,  examples  dif- 
fering. A  wealth  of 
ornament  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  necks 
and  backs  of  these 
beautiful  instruments, 
in  common  with  other 
varieties  of  the  lute 
and  cither.  The  chi- 
tarrone had  a  smaller 
body  and  much  longer 
neck,  and  differs  so 
much  as  to  require  se- 
parate description.  In 
the  photographs  pub- 
lished by  the  Liceo 
Comunale  di  Musica 
of  Bologna,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  names 
archlute  and  chitar- 
rone is  reversed. 
( See  CHITAKBOJfE, 

Lute,  Theohbo.) 

[A.  J.  H] 

ARCO,  Italian  for  'bow.'  As  a  musical 
term  'arco'or  'col  arco'  is  employed  whenever 
after  a  pizzicato  passage  the  bow  is  to  be  used 
again.  [P.  D.] 

ARDm,  Luiot,  born  at  Crescentino  in  Pied- 
mont. July  16,  1825  ;  studied  music  at  the  Con- 
servators at  Milan,  and  began  his  career  as  a 
violin  player.  In  1840  he  produced  an  overture, 
and  in  the  Carnival  of  184 1  an  opera  'I  Briganti,' 
at  the  Conservatorio.  In  184a  he  followed  these 
by  a  second  Overture  and  a  '  Sovenir  di 
Donizetti.'  He  made  his  deb&t  as  director  of 
the  opera  at  Vercelli  in  1843,  and  was  made 
honorary  member  of  the  Accadcmia  Filarmonica 
there.  In  1846  ho  left  Italy  with  Bottesini  for 
the  Havannah,  where  he  composed  and  produced 
an  opera  '  II  Corsaro.'  He  made  frequent  visits 
to  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  and 
amongst  other  things  conducted  the  opera  at  the 
opening  of  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Now  York, 
and  produced  a  new  opera  of  his  own  '  La  Spia* 
(1856).  The  same  year  he  left  America  for 
Constantinople,  and  finally  settled  in  London  in 
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58  as  conductor  to  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  under 
the  successive  managements  of  Lumley,  £.  T. 
Smith,  and  Mapleson.  Mr.  Lumley  ha*  left  on 
record  his  verdict  of  Signor  Arditi,  '  than  whom, 
taking  all  qualities  into  account,  a  more  able 
conductor  never  reigned  in  this  country' 
(•  Reminiscences,'  447  note).  Arditi  took  an 
Italian  company  (Piccolomini,  Giuglini,  etc.)  on 
an  artistic  tour  to  Hamburgh,  Berlin,  Dresden, 
etc.,  and  thus  became  known  and  liked  by  the 
German  public.  In  the  winters  of  1871  and 
1873  be  conducted  the  Italian  Opera  at  St. 
Peteraburgh,  and  since  1870  has  performed  the 
same  office  each  spring  at  Vienna.  His  compo- 
sitions, besides  those  mentioned  above,  comprise 
a  'Commemoration  Ode,' performed  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  June  10. 1873.  His  vocal  waltz  'U  Bacio' 
is  a  universal  favourite.  [G.] 

ARGYLL  ROOMS.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century  there  stood  in  Argyll 
Street,  Oxford  Street,  a  mansion  which  had  been 
occupied  by  a  Mr.  Joliffe.  This  was  taken  a 
few  years  afterwards  by  Col.  Greville,  who 
altered  and  added  to  it,  and  fitted  it  up  for  the 
meetings  of  a  fashionable  association  termed 
the  Pic-Nics,  who  had  burlettas,  vaudevilles 
and  ballets  on  a  small  scale  performed  there. 
But  the  fashionable  folk,  with  their  accustomed 
fickleness,  soon  deserted  the  place,  and  Greville 
was  compel  le I  to  seek  refuge  on  the  continent, 
having  been  obliged  to  make  over  '  The  A  rgy  11 
Rooms'  (as  he  had  named  them)  to  a  Mr.  Slade, 
to  whom  he  was  indebted.  Slade  conducted  the 
business  of  the  rooms  for  several  years,  letting 
them  for  concerts  and  other  entertainments. 
During  his  management  one  of  the  events  of 
interest  which  occurred  there  was  a  reading  by 
Mrs.  Siddons,  on  Feb.  10,  1813,  of  Shaksperes 
Macbeth,  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  of 
Andrew  Cherry,  dramatist  and  actor.  In  the 
aauie  year  the  rooms  acquired  greater  celebrity 
by  being  selected  by  tho  then  newly-formed 
Philharmonic  Society  as  their  place  of  per- 
formance. In  1818  the  western  end  of  the 
concert  room  falling  within  the  line  required 
for  the  formation  of  Regent  Street,  Slade  was 
awarded  by  a  jury  £23,000  as  compensation 
(a  sum  considered  at  the  time  as  exceedingly 
beyond  the  real  value  of  the  property),  and  the 
whole  of  the  old  building  was  removed  and  new 
rooms  erected  on  the  east  side  of  Regent  Street 
at  the  north-west  corner  of  Argyll  Place.  The 
new  building  was  designed  by  John  Nash,  and 
had  all  the  defects  of  his  manner.  On  the  side 
next  Regent  Street  was  a  balcony  supported  by 
eight  heavy  and  clumsily  designed  caryatides. 
The  persons  by  whom  the  new  rooms  were 
erected  were  twenty-one  of  the  principal  pro- 
fessors of  music  in  London,  who  had  formed 
themselves  into  an  association  for  the  purj>oae 
of  printing  the  best  music  in  the  best  manner 
and  selling  it  at  a  moderate  profit.  This 
association  was  called  The  Royal  Harmonic 
Institution,  and,  for  the  purposes  of  its  trade, 
occupied  the  south-western  angle  of  the  new 
building  (at  the  corner  of  Regent  Street  and 
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Argyll  Place),  a  circular  fronted  erection  with 
a  domed  roof    The  great  expense  incurred  in 
the  erection  of  the  building,  joined  to  other 
untoward  event*,  soon  led  to  the  withdrawal 
of  most  of  the  original  speculators,  at  a  loss  of 
about  £1800  to  each,  and  the  place  eventually 
fell  into  the  hands  of  two  of  their  body,  Wehh 
and  Hawes.    But  differences  soon  arose  between 
these  two,  and  ultimately  Hawes.  by  the  com- 
mission of  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  forced  a 
dissolution  of  the  partnership,  and  the  concern 
remained  in  the  hands  of  Welsh  alone.  During 
the  Philharmonic  Society's  tenure  of  the  rooms 
(old  and  new),  a  period  of  about  seventeen  years, 
many  events  of  great  interest  to  musicians  oc- 
curred there.   There,  on  March  6  and  April  10, 
1 8  ao,  Spohr  appeared,  first  as  violinist  and  last  ai 
conductor  (Selbstbiog.  ii.  86),  when  a  baton  was 
used  for  perhaps  the  first  time  at  an  English 
concert.    There  also  on  June  18  following,  at  his 
benefit  concert,  his  first  wife  (Dorette  Scheidler) 
made  her  only  appearance  in  England  (and  her 
last  on  earth)  as  a  harpist.    There,  on  June  11, 
18a  1,  Moecheles  made  his  first  appearance  in  thi« 
country.   There  too  Weber,  on  April  3,  1826, 
two  months  before  his  decease,  conducted  one 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society's  concerts.  And 
there  a  still  greater  musician  than  either  first 
presented  himself  before  an  English  audience ; — 
on  May  25,  1829,  the  youthful  Mendelssohn 
conducted,  at  one  of  the  concerts  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  his  symphony  in  C  minor,  and 
a  month  later,  at  the  benefit  concert  of  Drouet, 
the  flautist,  on  midsummer  night,  J une  24,  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time  in  England  his  beautiful 
overture  to  'A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.' 
Besides  concerts  the  rooms  were  let  for  miscella- 
neous performances  and  exhibitions.    One  of  the 
most  attractive  of  the  Utter  was  a  French  exhi- 
bition of  dramas  performed  by  puppets,  called 
•The  French  Theatre  du  Petit  I^azary,'  which 
was  given  in  1828  and  1829.    In  1829-1830  the 
rooms  were  tenanted  by  a  M.  Chabert,  calling 
himself  'The  Fire  King,'  who  entertained  the 
public  by  entering  a  heated  oven  and  cooking  a 
steak  in  it,  swallowing  phosphorus,  etc.  During 
his  tenure  of  the  place,  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  Feb.  6,  1830,  a  fire  broke  out,  which 
in  a  short  time  completely  destroyed  the  building. 
It  was  re-edified  soon  afterwards,  but  never  re- 
gained its  former  reputation.    Tho  Philharmonic 
concerts  were  removed  after  the  fire   to  the 
concert-room  of  the  King's  Theatre,  and  thence 
to  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  and  although 
a  few  concerts  and  other  entertainments  were 
occasionally  given  in  the  Argyll  Rooms  the  place 
lwcame  by  degrees  deserted  by  caterers  for  public 
amusement  and  was  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
converted  into  shops.  |W.  H*  H.] 

ARIA,  Italian  for  A  IB. 

ARIA  DI  BRAVURA.  The  composition  and 
performance  of  this  class  of  aria  began  and 
ended  with  the  last  century  ;  the  century  par 
excellence  of  great  Italian  singers,  as  the  word 
' singer'  was  once  interpreted.  (J.  H.] 
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ARIA  PARLANTE.   See  Arioso. 

ARIETTA.  Diminutive  of  Aria.  A  short  air, 
generally  of  sprightly  character,  and  having  no 
•ecoud  part.  [J.  H.] 

ARIOSO.  LiteraUy  'airy.'  Used  substan- 
tively, it  would  seem  to  mean  that  kind  of  air 
which,  partaking  both  of  the  character  of  air 
and  recitative,  requires  rather  to  be  mid  than 
$*ng.  Mendelssohn's  two  pieces,  '  But  the  Lord 
is  mindful '  and  '  Woe  unto  them  that  forsake 
Him'  are  marked  1  Arioso,'  and  are  both  of  the 
character  indicated.  [J.  H.] 

ARIOSTI,  Attilto,  a  Dominican  monk  and 
an  operatic  composer ;  was  born  about  the  year 
1660.    Under  a  papal  dispensation  he  gave  up 
his  ecclesiastical  profession  for  that  of  music,  of 
which  he  had  from  his  youth  been  a  regular 
student.    His  first  opera  was  'Dafne,'  written 
to  the  words  of  Apostolo  Zeno.    It  was  brought 
out  at  Venice  in  1686.   Its  success  was  sufficient 
to  determine  the  direction  of  his  talent,  for 
thenceforth,  with  the  exception  of  one  oratorio 
and  some  cantate  to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  he 
wrote  only  for  the  stage.    In  1690  he  became 
either  private  composer  or  Maestro  di  Cappella 
to  the  Electress  of  Brandenburg ;  and  he  re- 
mained a  member  of  her  household  until  1716, 
when,  at  the  invitation  of  the  managers  of  the 
Italian  opera  in  London,  he  came  to  England. 
This  interval,  however,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
spent  altogether  at  Berlin.   Apparently  he  had 
paid  one  visit  at  least  to  Italy,  and  one  to 
Austria,  bringing  out  his  'Nabuoodonosor*  at 
Venice,  his  '  La  pia  gloriosa  fatica  d'  Ercole ' 
«t  Bologna,  and  his  'Amor  tra  Nemici'  at 
Venice.    His  first  appearance  in  London  wan 
at  the  representation  of  Handel's  'Amadig,*  at 
which  he  played  a  solo  on  the  then  little- known 
instrument  the  viola  d'ainour.     In  1730  the 
directors  of  the  opera  made  formal  engagements 
for  a  term  with  Ariosti,  Bononcini  and  Handel 
to  write  operas  in  turn  for  the  theatre.    It  was 
arranged  that  the  first  to  be  produced,  which 
was  '  Mucius  Scsevola,'  should  be  the  joint  work 
<>f  the  three  authors,  Ariosti  writing  the  first  act. 
The  stipulations  of  this  engagement  were  rigidly 
sdheml  to  without  the  slightest  tinge  of  jealousy 
or  fli  feeling  ever  having  marred  the  relations  of 
the  rival  composers.    But  not  the  less  was  it 
inevitable  that  the  genius  of  Handel  should 
assert  itself,  and  at  the  close  of  the  season  of 
1727  Ariosti  and  Bononcini  were  honourably 
<iismisHoil.  Bononcini  was  subsequently  supported 
by  the  Marlborough  family,  but  Ariosti,  finding 
himself  without  a  patron,  quitted  England  in 
1738,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  an 
obscurity  which  no  biographer  has  been  able 
to  pierce.    Fetia  says  that  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  from  England  he  published  a  volume 
of  Cantate   by   subscription,   and  that  they 
K*u*ed  £1000.    It  may  be  hoped  that  this  is 
*  fact,  and  that  the  destitution  hinted  at  by 
other  writers  was  not  the  absolute  condition  of 
his  old 

wrote  fifteen  complete  operas,  of  which 
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the  names  and  dates  of  publication 
follows  :— 'Dafne,'  1696  ;  'Eriphyle,'  1697  ;  'La 
Madre  dei  Maccabei,'  1 704  ;  '  La  Festa  d'Imenci,' 
1 700  ;  '  Atys,'  1 700  ;  '  Nabucodouosor,'  1 706  ; 
'  La  pin  gloriosa  fatica  d'  Ercole,'  1 706  ;  '  Amor 
tra  Nemici,  1708;  'Ciro,'  1721  ;  ' Coriolanus,' 
1723;  *  Vespasien,'  1724;  '  ArtaHerses,'  1724; 
'  Dario,'  1 725  ;  '  Lucius  Verus,'  1 726  ;  '  Teuione,' 
1727.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  first  act 
of  '  Mucius  Scajvola' ;  the  '  Cantate '  above 
mentioned,  published  along  with  some  lessons 
for  the  viola  d'amore,  1728  ;  and  his  one  oratorio 
'  Radegonda  Regina  di  Francia,"  1693.  [E.  H.  P.] 

ARM  IDE.  One  of  Gluck's  greatest  operas, 
produced  (in  his  sixty-fourth  year)  on  Sept.  23, 
1777,  at  the  Academic  royale.  The  libretto  is 
by  Quinault,  the  same  which  was  set  by  Lulli 
in  1686.  'Armide'  followed  '  Alceste'  (1776)  and 
preceded 'Iphigeuie  in  Tauris'(  1 779).  Comparing 
it  with  'Alceste,'  Gluck  himself  says,  'The  two 
operas  are  so  different  that  you  will  hardly  be- 
lieve them  to  be  by  the  same  composer.  ...  I 
have  endeavoured  to  be  more  of  the  paiater  and 
the  poet  and  lens  of  the  musician,  and  I  confess 
that  I  should  like  to  finish  my  career  with  this 
opera.  ...  In  Armide  there  is  a  delicate  quality 
which  is  wanting  in  Alceste,  for  I  have  dis- 
covered the  method  of  making  the  characters 
express  themselves  so  that  you  will  know  at  once 
whether  it  is  Armida  who  is  speaking  or  one  of 
her  followers.'  The  overture  was  originally 
written  27  years  before  for  'Telemacco.' 

ARMOURER  OF  NANTES,  THE,  an  opera 
in  three  acts,  founded  on  Victor  Hugo's  'Maty 
Tudor' ;  words  by  J.  V.  Bridgman,  music  by 
Balfe;  produced  at  Covent  Garden,  under  the 
Pyne  and  Harrison  management,  Feb.  ia, 
1863. 

ARNE  Michael,  the  son  (Burney  says  the 
natural  son)  of  Dr.  Arne,  was  born  in  1 74 1 . 
He  was  brought  on  the  stage  at  an  early  a^e 
by  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Cibber,  who  took  great  paiua 
in  teaching  him  the  part  of  the  Page  in  Ot- 
way's  tragedy,  'The  Orphan';  and  his  father 
was  equally  assiduous  in  qualifying  him  as  a 
singer,  and  brought  him  out  in  that  capacity 
at  Marylebone  Gardens  in  1 75 1 .    But  neither 
acting  nor  singing  was  his  vocation.    At  ten  or 
eleven  years  of  age  he  had  acquired  such  skill  on 
the  harpsichord  as  to  be  able  to  execute,  with 
unusual  correctness  and  rapidity,  the  lessons  of 
Handel  and  Scarlatti,  and  some  years  later  he 
manifested  some  ability  as  a  composer.    In  '  The 
Flow'ret,  a  new  Collection  of  English  Songs, 
by  Master  Arne,'  is  a  song  called  '  The  Highland 
Laddie,'  which  attained  great  popularity,  and 
was  in  1755  adapted  by  Linley  to  the  words 
'Ah,  sure  a  pair  were  never  seen,  in  Sheridan's 
opera,  'The  Duenna.'    In  1703  M.  Arne  ap- 
peared as  a  dramatic  composer  with  '  The  Fairy 
Tale.'  In  1 764  he  composed,  in  conjunction  with 
BattishiU,  the  music  for  the  opera  of  '  Almena,' 
which  was  withdrawn  after  a  few  nights,  not 
from  want  of  merit  in  the  music,  but  owing  to 
the  dulness  of  the  dialogue.    On  Nov.  5,  1766, 
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Arne  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Wright,  a  vocalist 
of  some  repute.  In  1 767  he  wrote  the  music  for 
Garrick's  dramatic  romance,  'Cymon/  which  was 
highly  successful,  and  is  his  best  work.  Soon 
afterwards  he  gave  up  his  profession  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  and  built  a 
laboratory  at  Chelsea,  where  he  attempted  the 
discovery  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  toiled  in 
his  object,  and  ruined  by  the  expenses,  he  re- 
turned to  the  pursuit  of  music,  and  wrote  the 
music  tor  Beveral  dramatic  pieces — amongst  them 
O'Keefe's  '  Positive  Man/  in  which  is  the  well- 
known  song,  'Sweet  Poll  of  Plymouth' — and 
numerous  songs  for  Vauxhall  and  the  other  public 
gardens.  In  1779  he  waa  engaged  as  director  of 
the  music  at  the  Dublin  Theatre,  and  in  1784 
and  subsequent  years  had  the  direction  of  some 
of  the  Lenten  Oratorios  at  the  London  theatres. 
Michael  Arno's  dramatic  compositions  were  *  The 
Fairy  Tale,'  1763;  'Hymen,'  1764;  '  Almena,' 
1764;  'Cymon,'  1767;  'The  Fathers,*  1778; 
•The  Belle's  Stratagem,'  1780;  'The  Choice  of 
Harlequin,*  1781  ;  'The  Positive  Man,'  1712  ; 
'Tristram  Shandy/  1783.  He  died  about 
1806.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ARNE,  Thomas  Auqcsttjtb,  Mus.  Doc.,  was 
the  son  of  an  upholsterer  in  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  where  he  was  born  on  March  1  a  or  May 
28  (the  precise  date  cannot  be  ascertained),  1710. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  being  intended 
by  his  father  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  was 
on  leaving  college  placed  in  a  solicitor's  office  for 
three  years.  But  his  love  for  music  predominated, 
and  instead  of  applying  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  law,  he  privately  conveyed  a  spinet  to  his 
bedroom,  and  by  muffling  the  strings  with  a 
handkerchief  contrived  to  practice  during  the 
night  undetected.  He  took  lessons  on  the  violin 
from  Festing,  and  would  occasionally  borrow  a 
livery  in  order  to  gain  admission  to  the  servant's 
ery  at  the  opera.  He  made  such  progress  on 
violin  as  to  be  able  to  lead  a  chamber  band 
at  the  house  of  an  amateur  who  gave  private 
concerts.  There  he  was  one  evening  accidentally 
discovered  by  his  father  in  the  act  of  playing  the 
first  violin.  After  some  fruitless  efforts  to  induce 
his  son  to  devote  himself  to  the  profession  for 
which  he  had  designed  him,  the  father  gave  up 
the  attempt  as  hopeless,  and  permitted  the  youth 
to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclination.  Being  free 
to  practice  openly,  Arne  soon,  by  his  skill  on  the 
violin,  charmed  the  whole  family,  and  finding 
that  his  sister,  Susanna  Maria  (who  afterwards 
as  Mrs.  Cibber  became  famous  as  a  tragic  actress) 
had  an  agreeable  voice,  he  gave  her  such  in- 
structions as  enabled  her  to  appear  in  1733  in 
Lampe's  opera  '  Amelia.'  Her  success  was  such 
as  to  induce  her  brother  to  re-set  Addison's  opera 
'Rosamond,'  and  his  composition  was  produced 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre,  March  7,  1733, 
Miss  Arne  performing  the  heroine,  and  her 
younger  brother  the  page.  Soon  afterwards  Arne 
got  Fielding's  '  Tragedy  of  Tragedies'  altered  into 
the  '  Opera  of  Operas,  and,  setting  it  to  music 
'after  the  Italian  manner/  brought  it  out  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre,  his  young  brother  re- 


presenting the  hero,  Tom  Thumb.   la  1 734  he 
set  for  the  same  theatre  a  masque  called  '  Dido 
and  .flSneas/  which  was  performed  (as  then 
customary)  with  a  harlequinade  intermixed.  In 
1736  he  composed  some  music  for  Aaron  Hill's 
tragedy  of  '  Zara/  in  which  his  sister  made  '  her 
first  attempt  as  an  actress.'     In  1736  Arne 
married  Cecilia,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Charles 
Young,  organist  of  AJlhallows,  Barking,  a  pupil 
of  Geminiani  and  a  singer  of  eminence,  who 
was  frequently  engaged  by  Handel  for  his 
performances.    In  1738  Arne  waa  engaged  to 
compose  the  music  for  Dr.  Dal  ton's  adaptation 
of  Milton's  '  Com  us,'  which  was  brought  out  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre.  This  work  fully  established 
his  reputation ;  its  graceful  and  flowing  melodies 
making  an  immediate  and  lasting  impression. 
In  1740  he  reset  Congreve's  masque  'The 
Judgment  of  Paris/  which  was  performed  at 
Drury  Lane.    On  August  14  in  the  same  year, 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  accession  of 
the  House  of  Hanover,  Thomson  and  Mallet's 
masque  of  'Alfred,'  with  music  by  Arne,  was 
performed,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  temporary 
theatre  in  the  garden  of  Cleifden,  Bucks,  then 
the  residence  of  Frederick,  Prinoe  of  Wales. 
The  work  contains  some  fine  songs,  but  is  more 
especially  distinguished  by  its  finale,  the  famous 
patriotic  song  '  Rule  Britannia,'  a  song  which 
will  continue  to  be  heard  as  long  as  love  of 
country  animates  the  breasts  of  Englishmen.  On 
Dec.  20,  in  the  aame  year,  Shakspere's  '  As  You 
Like  It'  being  performed  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
after  having  been  laid  aside  for  forty  years,  Arne 
gave  to  the  world  those  beautiful  settings  of  the 
songs  '  Under  the  greenwood  tree,'  '  Blow,  blow, 
thou  winter  wind,   and  'When  dairies  pied,* 
which  seem  to  have  become  indissolubly  allied  to 
the  poetry.    After  producing  some  minor  pieces 
Arne  went  in  1742  with  his  wife  to  Dublin, 
where  they  remained  until  1 744.  During  his  stay 
there  he  produced,  besides  his  former  pieces,  his 
operas  '  Britannia'  and  '  Eliza,'  and  his  musical 
farce  'Thomas  and  Sally/  and  also  gave  concerts 
with  great  success.    On  his  return  he  was  again 
engaged  as  composer  at  Drury  Lane,  and  on  the 
death  of  Gordon  he  succeeded  him  as  leader  of 
the  band  there.    In  1 745  Arne  was  engaged  as 
composer  to  Vauxhall  Gardens,  and  wrote  for 
Mrs.  Arne  and  Lowe  the  pastoral  dialogue  '  Colin 
and  Phoebe,'  which  proved  so  successful  that  it 
was  performed  throughout  the  entire  season.  He 
held  that  engagement  for  many  years,  during 
which  he  composed  for  the  Gardens,  as  well  as 
for  Ranelagh  and  Marylebone  Gardens,  an 
immense  number  of  songs.    On  a  revival  of 
Shakspere's  'Tempest'  in  1746  (at  Drury  Lane), 
Arne  supplied  new  music  for  the  masque  and  the 
song  'Where  the  Bee  sucks,'  a  composition  of 
perennial  beauty.    On  March  1 2,  1 755»  he  made 
his  first  essay  in  oratorio  by  the  production  of 
'  Abel,'  in  which  the  simple  and  beautiful  melody 
known  as  the  Hymn  of  Eve  became  exceedingly 
popular.    On  July  6,  1759,  the  University  of 
Oxford  created  Arne  Doctor  of  Music.    In  1 762 
the  Doctor  ventured  on  the  bold  experiment  of 
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placing  before  an  English  audience  an  opera 
composed  after  the  Italian  manner,  with  recitative 
instead  of  spoken  dialogue.  For  this  purpose 
he  selected  the  '  Artaseine'  of  Metastasio,  which 
he  himself  translated  into  English.  Departing 
to  a  great  extent  from  his  former  style  he  crowded 
many  of  the  airs  with  florid  divisions,  particularly 
those  in  the  part  of  Mandane,  which  he  composed 
for  his  pupil,  Miss  Brent.  The  other  singers 
were  Teuducci,  Peretti,  Beard,  Mattocks,  and 
Miss  Thomas.  The  success  of  the  work  was 
decided,  and  '  Artaxerxes'  retained  possession 
of  the  stage  for  upwards  of  three-quarters  of  a 
century.  The  part  of  Mandane  was  long  con- 
sidered the  touchstone  of  the  powers  of  a  Boprano 
singer.  The  composer  sold  the  copyright  for 
sixty  guineas,  an  insignificant  amount  compared 
with  the  sums  which  later  composers  obtained, 
but  probably  as  much  as  the  then  more  limited 
demand  for  music  justified  the  publisher  in  giving. 
On  Feb.  29,  1 764,  Dr.  Arne  produced  his  second 
oratorio,  'Judith,'  at  the  chapel  of  the  Lock 
Hospital,  in  Grosvenor  Place,  Pimlico,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  charity.  In  1 765  he  set  Metastasio's 
opera  'Olimpiade,'  in  the  original  language,  and 
had  it  performed  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  the 
Haymarket.  It  was  represented  however  but 
twice,  owing,  it  has  been  supposed,  to  some  petty 
of  an  Englishman  composing  for  an 
theatre.  In  1769  Dr.  Arne  set  such 
portions  of  the  ode,  written  by  Garrick  for  the 
Shakspere  jubilee  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  as  were 
intended  to  be  sung,  and  some  other  incidental 
music  for  the  same  occasion.  His  last  dramatic 
composition  was  the  music  for  Mason's  '  Carac- 
tacus'  in  1776.  Dr.  Arne  produced  numerous 
glees,  catches,  and  canons,  seven  of  which  obtained 
prizes  at  the  Catch  Club,  and  instrumental  music 
of  various  kinds.  He  died  March  5,  1  778,  and 
was  buried  at  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden.  Shortly 
before  hi*  dissolution  he  sang  with  his  dying 
breath  a  Hallelujah.  Mrs.  Arne  survived  her 
husband  about  seventeen  years,  dying  in  1795. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Dr.  Arne  was  the 
first  introducer  of  female  voices  into  oratorio 
whiah  he  did  at  Covent  Garden 
on  Feb.  26,  1773,  in  a  performance  of 
his  own  'Judith.'  Dr.  Arne  was  author  as  well 
as  composer  of  'The  Guardian  outwitted,'  'The 
Roue,1  'The  Contest  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,'  and 
'  Phoebe  at  Court,'  and  the  reputed  author  of 
'Don  Saverio'  and  'The Cooper.  A  fine  portrait 
of  him  by  Zoffany  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Arne's  com- 
positions : — 

Oratorio*:  Abel.  1738.  Judith.  |  repln's  Campaign,  1748.  Music  In 
17M.  Opera*  and  other  musical  I  The  Tempest,  1746.  Neptune  and 
pieott  nVjaunond,  rrx^The  Opera  J  Amphitrlte,  1740.    Don  Paserio, 

1749.  Dirge  In  llomeo  and  Juliet. 
l7Mt  The  Prophetess.  I7I».  The 
Sultan.   17.'A     Artaierxes.  17tft 
Lore  In  a  Village  (chiefly  Compiled). 
1782.  The  Birth  or  II.  c  m  «  (not 
Fengs  In  As  You  Like  it,  I  acted),  1763.  The  Guardian  out- 
Songs  In  Twelfth  Night.  1741.  willed,  17*4.    Ollmplade  (Italian 
The  Blind  Beggar  of  Hethnal  Green,  opera),  17IW.  The  Ladies'  Krollc, 
In  The  Merchant  of  1770.   Addition*  to  1'uroell'i  King 
Arthur.  1770.    The  Kalry  Trlncr, 
.  1743.  The  1771.  The  Cooper,  1774 


•f  O^ra*.  or  Tom  Thumb  tlie 
<j-e*U  173.  Dido  and  A'.nr%.<  1734. 
Tt>r  Tan  of  Phaeton.  173*.  Music 
In  Zara.  17%.  •  omu«  I73K  The 
Jndjfinent  of  Farls,  1740,  Alfred, 
1740. 

i7«a 


17TS.  The  Contest  of  Beauty  and  tnent.  The  Winter's  Amusement*, 

Virtue.  1773.  Achilles  In  Petticoats.  The  Syren.  Vocal  Melody.  17ra. 
177*.  May  Day.  1775.  Phoebe  at  The  Vocal  Urore.  1774.  and  nearly 
Court,  1779,  Music  In  Mason's  twenty  books  of  songs  sung  at 
Caraetacus,  1776.  Beside*  these  Vsuihall,  Banelagh,  and  Man'  — 
Arne  composed  many  Incidental  bone  Garden*.  Glees,  Catches,  and 
songs,  etc  for  other  plays,  as  The  Canons:  thirteen  glees,  ten  ratchet. 
Tender  Husband,  The  Iteheanal,  and  six  canons,  are  printed  In  War- 

tp*re.  17W  Sonatas  or  lessons  for 
■  harpsichord.  Organ  Concertos, 
'enures  etc  for  the  orcnestra. 

[W.  H.  H.] 

ARNOLD,  Johann  Gottfried,  violoncellist 
and  composer,  born  in  1773,  was  the  son  of  the 
schoolmaster  of  Niedernhall  near  Oehringen  in 
Wurtemberg.  From  his  earliest  childhood  he 
showed  such  a  passion  and  aptitude  for  music 
that  his  father  apprenticed  him  in  his  twelfth 
year  to  the  musical  director  (Stadtmusikus)  of 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Kunzelsau.  During 
this  time  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the 
practice  of  the  violoncello,  at  which,  under  the 
influence  of  a  most  exacting  master,  he  worked 
with  such  diligence  as,  it  is  said,  permanently  to 
injure  his  health.  In  1 789  his  term  of  apprentice- 
ship came  to  an  end,  and  the  following  year  he 
took  his  first  regular  engagement  at  Wertheim, 
where  his  uncle,  Friedrich  Adam  Arnold,  was 
established  as  musical  director.  He  continued  to 
study  with  unabated  energy.  After  making 
concert  tours  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  he 
spent  some  time  at  Rattsbon  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  instruction  of  the  able  violon- 
cellist Willmann.  Maki  ng  constant  improvement, 
he  visited  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  at  which  latter 
town  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Bernard  Romberg,  whose  Btyle 
and  method  he  studied  to  great  advantage. 
In  1798  he  became  attached  to  the  theatre 
at  Frankfort  as  first  violoncellist,  where  he 
occupied  himself  much  with  composition,  and 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation  both  as  executant  and 
teacher.  The  career  however  of  this  young  and 
talented  artist  was  speedily  cut  short,  for  he  died 
of  an  affection  of  the  lungs  in  1806  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-four.  Besides  compositions  and 
'transcriptions'  for  his  own  particular  instru- 
ment, he  wrote  original  pieces  for  the  flute  and 
piano,  and  made  quartet  arrangements  of  various 
operas,  etc.  Fetis  ('  Biographie ')  gives  a  list  of 
his  compositions,  including  live  concertos  for  the 
violoncello;  a  symphonie  concertante  for  two  flutes 
and  orchestra ;  airs  with  variations,  op.  9  (Bonn) ; 
easy  pieces  for  the  guitar,  etc.  [T.  P.  H.j 

ARNOLD,  Samuel,  Mus.  Doc.  Born  in  Lon- 
don, Aug.  10,  1740,  and  educated  in  the  Chapel 
Royal  under  Bernard  Gates  and  Dr.  Nares. 
His  progress  was  so  great  that  before  he  had 
attained  his  twenty-third  year  Beard  engaged 
him  as  composer  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
where  in  1765  he  brought  out  the  opera  of 
•The  Maid  of  the  Mill/  Many  of  the  songs 
were  selected  from  the  works  of  Bach,  Galuppi, 
Jomelli,  and  other  Italian  writers.  This  opera 
was  one  of  the  first,  since  the  time  of  Purcell,  in 
which  concerted  music  was  employed  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  the  stage,  and  it  was  used  by 
Arnold  with  great  cleverness.  The  success  of  the 
work  decided  the  composer's  future  connection 
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with  the  stage,  which  he  cultivated  with  such 
diligence  and  success,  that  from  1765  to  1 802  he 
produced  no  less  than  forty-three  operas,  musical 
afterpieces,  and  pantomimes.  His  attention  was 
early  directed  to  sacred  musk,  and  his  first  pro- 
duction of  this  kind  was  an  oratorio  called  '  The 
Cure  of  Saul,'  performed  in  1767.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  produced  '  Abimelech,'  and  after- 
wards 'The  Resurrection,'  and  'The  Prodigal  Son,* 
which  were  performed  during  several  successive 
seasons  under  his  own  direction. 

Jn  1769  Arnold  purchased  Marylebone  Gar- 
dens, then  a  place  of  fashionable  resort,  which 
he  rendered  more  attractive  by  composing  and 
producing  several  burlettas,  performed  by  the 
principal  singers  of  the  time.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, he  retired  from  the  speculation  with  con- 
siderable loss.  (See  Marylebone  Gardens.) 
In  1773  Arnold's  oratorio  of  'The  Prodigal 
Son '  was  performed  at  the  installation  of  Lord 
North  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. On  this  occasion  Arnold  was  offered  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music,  but  he 
preferred  taking  it  in  the  prescribed  mode.  It  is 
said  that  Dr.  Hayes,  the  Professor,  returned  the 
candidate's  exercise  unopened,  remarking,  'Sir, 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  scrutinise  an  exercise 
written  by  the  composer  of  The  Prodigal  Son.' 

Dr.  Arnold  succeeded  Dr.  Nares  in  1783  as 
Organist  and  Composer  to  the  Chapel  Royal,  for 
which  establishment  he  wrote  several  services 
and  anthems.  Shortly  afterwards  he  published 
a  continuation  of  Boyce's  'Cathedral  Music,'  in 
four  volumes,  a  new  edition  of  which  was  issued 
in  1847  by  the  writer  of  the  present  article.  In 
1 79 1,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Callcott,  he  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled,  'The  Psalms  of  David,' 
etc.  He  also  published  'An  Ode  for  the  Anni- 
versary of  the  London  Hospital.' 

In  1786  Dr.  Arnold  issued  proposals  for  a 
uniform  edition  of  Handel's  works,  and  the 
list  was  headed  by  George  III  as  a  subscriber 
for  twenty-five  copies.  He  met  with  sufficient 
encouragement  to  carry  it  on  to  168  numbers, 
or  about  forty  volumes,  but  not  enough  to  enable 
him  to  complete  his  plan,  for  the  edition  con- 
tains only  five  out  of  Handel's  forty-three  operas. 
It  was  about  this  time  that,  in  conjunction 
with  his  friend  Callcott,  he  established  the  Glee 
Club  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Stanley  he  joined 
Linley  as  ■inductor  of  the  oratorios  at  Drury 
Lane,  for  some  time  a  profitable  speculation,  but 
at  length  opposed  by  Ashley  at  Coven  t  Garden, 
who  by  converting  the  so-called  oratorio  into  a 
medley  of  light  compositions,  stimulated  the 
public  appetite  for  novelty,  and  the  more  clas- 
sical performance  at  the  rival  theatre  was  de- 
serted. His  last  oratorio,  '  Elijah,'  was  produced 
in  1 810,  but  it  met  with  little  success,  and  was 
not  rejieated. 

In  1 789  Dr.  Arnold  was  appointed  Conductor 
of  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music,  a  noble 
institution  then  in  its  decline  ;  in  1793  he  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Cooke  as  Organist  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  three  years  later,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
P.  Hayes,  was  requested  to  conduct  the  yearly 


performance  at  St.  Paul's  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Clergy.  About  two  years  afterwards 
a  fall  from  the  steps  of  his  library  occasioned 
a  tedious  confinement,  and  probably  hastened 
his  death.  He  died  October  22,  1802.  His 
remains  were  deposited  near  those  of  his  great 
predecessors,  Puree  11,  Blow,  and  Croft,  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Dr.  Arnold  wrote  with  great  facility  and  cor- 
rectness, but  the  demand  upon  his  powers  waa 
too  varied  and  too  incessant  to  allow  of  his 
attaining  great  excellence  in  any  department  of 
his  art. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  dramatic  compo- 
sitions : — 


■aid  of  the  Witt,  im  Rnw- 

raoiKl.  17*7.  Portrait.  1770.  Wot  her 
Shlpton,  1770.  Son-in-law.  177V. 
Summer  Artmwment.  177*.  fire 
»n  l  Water.  I7».  Wedding  Night, 
17*1.  Miter  Tankard,  17ft).  Dead 
Alive.  17*1.  CaiUi  of  Andalusia. 
17X2.  Harlequin  Teague.  17*1 
Gretna  Green.  17*5.  Hunt  the 
Nipper,  17*4.  Two  to  One,  l7Bi. 
Here.  There,  and  KTerywbere.  17M. 
Turk  and  No  Turk.  17*1.  Siege  of 
Cuxtota.  17HJ.  Inkle  and  Yarieo, 
1T-7  Enrwed  Mu«lclan.  17W.  Hal- 
tie  of  Hexham.  17*.  Mew  Spain. 


lT!n.  Basket  Maker.  17>l.  Purrerwler 
of  Calais.  17V1.  Uarteuuln  aixi 
Faustus.  1790.  Children  In  the 
Wood.  17W.  Auld  Robin  Gray. 
17M.  Zorintkl,  I79R.  Mountaineer*. 
17%.  Who  Pays  the  Hrck..nlng. 
171ft.  Love  and  Money.  17VA.  Ban- 
nlan  Day.  17V*.  Shipwreck.  17W. 
Italian  Monk.  17V7.  False  and  True, 
17VK.  Throw  1'hrile  to  the  I*T». 
17W.  Oambro-Hrllona,  172*.  Obi. 
or  Three- fingered  Jerk.  WA  Re- 
view. 1*11.  Corsair.  1**1.  Veteran 
Tar,  lwi.  fUjtr-Thlrd  Letter.  1*8. 
Fairies'  Herels,  1*3. 


The  work  by  which  Arnold  will  be  longest 
remembered  is  entitled  '  Cathedral  Music,  being 
a  collection  in  score  of  the  most  valuable  ana 
useful  compositions  for  that  service  by  the  several 
English  masters  of  the  last  200  years ;  selected 
and  revised  by  Dr.  Samuel  Arnold,  Organist  and 
Composer  to  His  Majesty's  Royal  Chapels.'  The 
Preface  is  dated  480,  Strand,  Nov.  1 , 1 790.  The 
contents  are  as  follows  .— 

InG. 


T  raters,  M.  Sere.  In  f. 

VOL! 
Bore*.  W.  Sere.  In  A. 
Do.  Solo  A.  Lord  what  h. 
Do.  F.  A.  Sare  me  o  God. 
Chant*  by  Harafe.  Tra>er».  Nan*, 


VOL.  L 

Patrick.  M.  and  E.  Senr.  O  minor. 
Child.  M.  and  K.  Serr.  K  minor. 
Do.  Full  Anth.,  If  the  Lord. 
Do.  F.  A.  O  pray. 
I 'lark,  Sanctua. 
Kent,  F.  A.  Hearken  onto. 
Croft.  Vene  Anth..  I  will  fire. 
King.  F.  A.  Hear  0  Lord. 
Do.  F.  A.  Rejoice  in  the  Lord. 
Do.  M.  and  E.  Serr.  B  fiat. 
Croft,  M.  Serr.  B  minor. 
Alilrlch.  M.  and  K  Serr.  In  A. 
Da  2  Chant*. 

pureeH.  Vene  A.  Blessed  are  they. 
Tallin.  F.  A.  All  people. 
Ooldwln,  M.  and  B-  Serr.  In  F. 
Wei  don.  Solo  A.  O  Ood  Thou  halt. 
Afclrfch.  F.  A.  We  hare  heard. 
Goldwin,  F. 
AUirtch,  F.  A.  Not 
Do.  F.  A.  O  prato. 

VOL.  J. 
Greene.  W.  and  R.  Serr.  in  C. 
Do.  Solo  A.  Prate  the  Lord. 
Do.  V.  A.  Like  at  the  hart 
Croft.  V.  A-  Be  merciful 
King.  M.  and  K.  Serr.  In  P. 
Do.  F.  A.  0  pray. 
Greene,  V.  A.  O  Lord  I  wiD, 
Do.  V.  A.  I  wlU  magnify. 
King,  M.  and  E.  Kerr.  In  A. 
Tudway.  V.  A.  Thou  o  Lord. 
Wetdon.  F.  A.  Who  can  tell  TOU  *■ 

Greene,  V.  A.  O  praise.  |  The  Orvran  part  to  the  foregoing. 

(Harmonican  for  1830;  Old  1'laybilh;  Biug. 
Diet.  U.  K.  S.)  [E.  F.  R.] 

ARNOULD,  Madelbtne  Sophie,  a  famous 
actress  and  singer,  and  the  original  Iphigenie  in 
Gluck's  opera.  Born  in  Paris,  Feb.  14,  1744, 
in  the  same  room  in  the  Rue  de  Bethisy  in  which 
Admiral  Coligny  was  murdered,  Aug.  34,  1573. 


Bnyce,  Solo  A.  Lord  1 
Tallls.  F.  A.  Hear  the  rolce. 
AMrlch.  V.  A.  1  am  well  p>«*id. 
Traren,  R  A  Ponder  my  word*. 
Kara*.  M.  and  K.  Serr.  In  F. 
Do.  F.  A.  Blessed  Is  he. 
Do.  F.  A.  O  Lord  grant. 
Iht.  F.  A.  Try  ma 
Do.  Chant. 

Trsi ctv  Te  IVum  In  D. 
King.  M.  and  K.  Sere.  In  C. 
Do.  V.  A.  Wherewithal. 
Greene,  V.  A.  Hear  my  prayer. 
Bojce.  8.  A.  Turn  Thee. 
Do.  F.  A.  Rlesslng  and  glory. 
King.  M.  Serr.  In  A. 
Hall  and  Hlne.  Te  Deam  and  Job. 
Greene.  V.  A.  0  God  Thou  I 
Ayrton,  Chant 
Tra»er*  V.  A.  Ascribe. 
Aldrtch,  E.  Serr.  in  1". 
DupuU.  Chant. 
Royce.  S.  A.  T 
Oreeue.  &.  A.  O  Lord  God. 
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The  Princess  of  Modena  hearing  the  child  ring 
in  the  church  of  Val  de  Grace  was  so  charmed 
that  she  reooinmemled  her  to  the  royal  Intendant 
of  Music.  Against  the  will  of  her  mother, 
Sophie  became  a  member  of  the  Chapelle  Roy- 
ale,  and  was  taught  comedy  by  Mile.  Hippolyte 
iTairon,  and  singing  by  Mile,  Tel.  Mine,  de 
Pompadour  hearing  her  on  one  occasion  was  so 
much  struck  by  the  young  artist  that  she 
characteristically  said,  'With  such  talents  you 
may  become  a  princess.*  She  made  her  debut  on 
Dec.  15,  1757,  and  remained  on  the  stage  till 
1778,  the  most  admired  artist  of  the  Paris  Opera. 
In  that  year  she  left  the  boards  and  retired  into 
private  life.  Mile.  Arnould  was  not  less  re- 
nowned for  her  wit  and  power  of  conversation 
than  for  her  ability  as  a  singer  and  actor.  The 
'  Amouldiana 1  contain  a  host  of  her  caustic  and 
witty  speeches.    She  died  in  1803.  [F.  G.] 

ARPEGGIO  (Ital.,  from  i4rpa,  the  harp; 
Arf«ggiare,  to  play  upon  the  harp).  The 
employment  in  vocal  or  instrumental  music  of 
the  notes  of  a  chord  in  succession  instead  of 
simultaneously ;  also,  in  pianoforte  music,  the 
breaking  or  spreading  of  a  chord,  either  upwards 
or  downwards. 

introduction  of  the  arpeggio  as  an  ac- 
aiment  to  a  melody  marks  an  important 
.  in  the  history  of  pianoforte  music.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  invented  about  1730  by 
Alberti,  a  Venetian  amateur  musician,  in  whose 
'  VIII  Sonata  per  Cembalo '  are  found  the  earliest 
signs  of  emancipation  from  the  contrapuntal  form 
of  accompaniment  exclusively  used  up  to  that 
time.  The  sample  kind  of  arpeggio  employed  bjr 
him,  which  is  still  known  as  the  '  Alberti  bass/ 
(£x.  O  has  since  become  fully  developed,  not 
alone  as  accompaniment,  but  also  as  an  essential 
jiart  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  modern  music. 
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Arpeggio  passages  such  as  those  alluded  to  are 
almost  invariably  written  out  in  full,  but  the 
simple  spreading  of  the  notes  of  a  chord  (in 
contradistinction  to  concent o,  the  sounding  of  all 
the  notes  together)  is  usually  indicated  by  certain 
signs.  According  to  Turk  ('  Clavierschule ')  the 
eigns  for  the  arpeggio,  beginning  with  the  lowest 
note,  are  as  in  Ex.  3,  those  for  the  descending 
arpeggio  as  in  Ex.  3.  The  latter  is  however  only 
met  with  in  old  music  ;  the  downward  arpeggio, 
which  is  but  rarely  employed  in 
being  now  always  written  in  fulL 


The  arpeggio  in-  modern  music  is  usually 
indicated  as  in  Ex.  4,  and  occasionally  (as  for 
instance  in  some  of  Hummel  s  compositions)  by  a 
stroke  across  the  chord  (Ex.  5).  This  is  however 
incorrect,  as  it  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  the 
combination  of  arpeggio  with  Acciacatuba, 
which,  according  to  Emanuel  Bach,  is  to  be 
written  and  played  as  in  Ex.  6. 

4-  5-  6. 


In  the  arpeggio  as  above,  the  notes  when  onco 
sounded  are  all  sustained  to  the  full  value  of  the 
chord,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  foreign 
note  (the  acciacatura)  in  Ex.  6.  Sometimes 
however  certain  notes  are  required  to  be  held 
while  the  others  are  released;  in  this  case  the 
chord  is  written  as  in  Ex.  7. 


The  arpeggio  should,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  begin  at  the  moment  due  to  the 
chord,  whether  it  is  indicated  by  the  sign  or  by 
small  notes,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
effect  of  a  chord  is  weakened  and  often  spoilt  by 
being  begun  before  its  time,  as  is  the  bad  habit 
of  many  inexperienced  players.  Thus  the  com- 
mencement of  Mozart's  'Sonata  in  C  (Ex.  8) 
should  be  played  as  in  Ex.9,       not  as  in  Ex.  10. 

8. 


— I — <sa — u — 


^"5 


Nevertheless  it  appears  to  the  writer  that  there 
are  cases  in  modern  music  in  which  it  is  advis- 
able to  break  the  rule  and  allow  the.  last  note 
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of  the  arpeggio  to  fall  upon  the  heat,  as  for  in- 
in  Mem 


lendelssohn's  'Lieder  ohne  Worte,' 
Book  v.  No.  I,  where  the  same  note  often  serves 
as  the  last  note  of  an  arpeggio  and  at  the  same 
time  as  an  essential  note  of  the  melody,  and  on 
that  account  will  not  hear  the  delay  which  would 
arise  if  the  arpeggio  were  played  according  to 
rule.  (See  Ex.  II,  which  could  scarcely  be 
played  as  in  Ex.  12). 


Bach's  'Fantasia  Cromataca,'  (Ex.  15),  which  is 
intended  to  be  played  as  in  Ex.  16.  Such 
indications  however  need  not  always  be  strictly 
followed,  and  indeed  Mendehoohn,  speaking  of 
the  passage  quoted,  sayB  in  a  letter  to  his  sister : 
'  I  take  the  liberty  to  play  them  (the  arpeggios) 
with  every  possible  cruscetido  and  piano  and  ff., 
with  pedal  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  bass 
notes  doubled  as  well.  .  .  .  N.B.  Each  chord 
is  broken  ttcice,  and  later  on  only  once,  as  it 
happens.'  (Mendelssohn,  'Briefe,'  ii.  p.  241  \ 
In  the  same  letter  he  gives  as  an  illustration  the 
passage  as  in  Ex.  1 7. 


In  muBic  of  the  time  of  Bach  a  sequence  of 
chords  is  sometimes  met  with  bearing  the  word 
'  arpeggio' ;  in  this  case  the  order  of  breaking  the 
chord,  and  even  the  number  of  times  the  same 
chord  may  !>e  broken,  is  left  to  the  taste  of  the 
performer,  as  in  Bach's  'Sonata  for  Pianoforte 
and  Violin,'  No.  2  (Ex.  13),  which  is  usually 
played  as  in  Ex.  14. 

13.  Violin. 


When  an  appoggiatura  is  applied  to  an  arpeggio 
chord,  it  takes  its  place  as  one  of  the  notes  of  the 
arpeggio,  and  occasions  a  delay  of  the  particular 
note  to  which  it  belongs  equal  to  the  time 
required  for  its  performance,  whether  it  be  long 
or  Bhort  (Ex.  18). 


'     ft*  if     Pi  if  "n 

Sometimes  the  arpeggio  of  the  first  chord  of 
a  sequence  is  written  out  in  full,  as  an  indication 
to  the  player  of  the  rate  of  movement  to  be 
applied  to  the  whole  passage.    Tlus  is  the  case  in 


Chords  are  occasionally  met  with  (especially  in 
Haydn's  pianoforte  sonatas')  which  are  partly 
arpeggio,  one  hand  having  to  spread  the  chord 
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while  the  other  plays  the  notes  all  together; 
the  correct  rendering  of  Buch  chords  is  as  followa 
(Ex.  19). 
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[F.  T.] 

AKPEGG IONE,  or  Guitar  Violoncello, 
a  stringed  instrument,  played  with  a  bow,  which 
was  invented  by  G.  Staufer,  of  Vienna,  in  1823, 
but  appears  never  to  have  come  much  into  use, 
and  whose  very  name  would  probably  now  be 
unknown,  if  it  were  not  for  an  interesting  sonata 
(in  A)  for  pianoforte  and  arpeggione  by  Franz 
Schubert,  written  in  1824,  and  only  lately  pub- 
lished (Vienna,  J.  P.  Gotthardt). 

The  arpeggione  appears  to  have  been  of  the 
sise  of  the  viol-da-gam  ba,  or  a  small  violoncello  ; 
the  shape  of  the  body  something  like  that  of  the 
guitar.  The  finger-board  had  frets,  and  the  six 
1  tuned  thus— 


An  instruction-book  for  the  arpeggione  by  Vine. 
Schuster,  the  same  for  whom  Schubert  wrote 
his  sonata,  has  been  published  by  A.  DiabelU 
and  Co.,  of  Vienna.  [P.  D.] 

ARRANGEMENT,  or  ADAPTATION,  is 
the  musical  counterpart  of  literary  translation. 
Voices  or  instruments  are  as  languages  by  which 
the  thoughts  or  emotions  of  composers  are  made 
known  to  the  world ;  and  the  object  of  arrange- 
ment is  to  make  that  which  was  written  in  one 
musical  language  intelligible  in  another. 

The  functions  of  the  arranger  and  translator 
are  similar ;  for  instruments,  like  languages,  are 
characterised  by  peculiar  idioms  and  special 
aptitudes  and  deficiencies  which  call  for  critical 
ability  and  knowledge  of  corresponding  modes 
of  expression  in  dealing  with  them.  But  more 
than  all,  the  most  indispensable  quality  to  both 
is  a  capacity  to  understand  the  work  they  have 
to  deal  with.  For  it  is  not  enough  to  put  note 
for  note  or  word  for  word  or  even  to  find 
corresponding  idioms.  The  meanings  and  values 
of  words  and  notes  are  variable  with  their 
relative  positions,  and  the  choice  of  them 
demands  appreciation  of  the  work  generally,  as 
well  as  of  the  details  of  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  composed.  It  demands,  in  fact,  a  certain 
of  feeling  with   the  original 


author  in  the  mind  of  the  arranger  or  translator. 
Authors  have  often  been  fortunate  in  having  other 
great  authors  for  their  translators,  but  few  have 
written  their  own  works  in  more  languages  than 
one.  Music  has  had  the  advantage  of  not  only 
having  arrangements  by  the  greatest  masters,  bu  t 
arrangements  by  them  of  their  own  works.  Such 
cases  ought  to  be  the  highest  order  of  their  kind, 
and  if  there  are  any  things  worth  noting  in  the 
comparison  between  arrangements  and  originals 
they  ought  to  be  found  there. 

The  earliest  things  which  answered  the  purpose 
of  arrangements  were  the  publications  of  parts 
of  early  operas,  such  as  the  recitatives  and  airs 
with  merely  figured  bass  and  occasional  indi- 
cations of  a  figure  or  a  melody  for  the  accom- 
paniment. In  this  manner  were  published  operas 
of  Lulli  and  Handel  and  many  now  forgotten 
composers  for  the  stage  of  their  time  and  before ; 
but  these  are  not  of  a  nature  to  arouse  much 
interest. 

The  first  arrangements  which  have  any  great 
artistic  value  are  Bach's  ;  and  as  they  are  many 
of  them  of  his  own  works,  there  is,  as  has  been 
before  observed,  especial  reason  for  putting  con- 
fidence in  such  conclusions  as  can  be  arrived  at 
from  the  consideration  of  his  mode  of  proce- 
dure. At  the  time  when  his  attention  was  first 
strongly  attracted  to  Italian  instrumental  music 
by  the  principles  of  form  which  their  composers 
had  originated,  and  worked  with  great  skill, 
he  arranged  sixteen  violin  concertos  of  Vivaldi's 
for  the  clavier  solo,  and  three  of  the  same  and  a 
first  movement  for  the  organ.  Of  the  originals  of 
these  It  appears  from  Spitta1  that  there  is  only 
one  to  be  found  for  comparison ;  but,  as  Spitta 
observes,  from  the  freedom  with  which  Bach 
treated  his  original  in  this  instance  it  is 
legitimate  to  infer  his  treatment  of  the  others. 
Vivaldi's  existing  concerto  is  in  G  major,  and  is 
the  basis  of  the  second  in  Bach's  series— in  the 
same  key  (Dtirffel,  442).*  La  form  it  is  excellent, 
but  its  ideas  are  frequently  crude  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  their  treatment  is  often  thin  and  weak. 
Bach's  object  being  rather  to  have  good  illus- 
trations of  beauty  of  form  than  substance,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  alter  the  details  of  figures,  rhythms, 
and  melodies,  and  even  successions  of  keys,  to 
amplify  cadences,  and  add  inner  parts,  till  the 
whole  is  transformed  into  a  Bach-commentary  on 
the  form-principles  of  the  Italians  rather  than  an 
arrangement  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term. 
It  is  not  however  an  instance  to  justify  arrangers 
in  like  freedom,  as  it  is  obviously  exceptional, 
and  is  moreover  in  marked  opposition  to  Bach's 
arrangements  of  his  own  works. 

Some  of  these  are  of  a  nature  to  induce  the 
expectation  that  the  changes  would  be  consider- 
able; as  for  instance  the  arrangement  of  tho 
prelude  to  the  Solo  Violin  .Sonata  in  E,  as  the 
introduction  in  D  to  the  Cantata '  Wir  danken  dir 
Gott'3  for  obligato  organ  with  accompaniment 

1  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  »on  I'Uillpp  Spitta,  toL  L  p.  410  (Rreil- 

kopf.  ism 

1  Thta  and  similar  reference*  are  to  the  Tbematk-CaUlneue  of  Dacha 
publUhed  tntfrumrnul  worlu  bjr  Alfrc.i  I>..rnVl  iPefr..  13J7). 

•JSlVoL  T.  Mo.  8). 
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of  strings  olwes  and  trumpet*.  The  original 
movement  consists  almost  throughout  of  con- 
tinually moving  semiquavers  embracing  many 
thorough  violin  passages,  and  certainly  does  not 
seem  to  afford  much  material  to  support  its 
changed  condition.  But  a  comparison  shows 
that  there  is  no  change  of  material  importance  in 
the  whole,  unless  an  accompaniment  of  masterly 
simplicity  can  be  called  a  change.  There  are 
immaterial  alterations  of  notes  here  and  there  for 


of  the  player,  and  the  figure 


in  the  organ  arrangement— and  so  on,  for  effect, 
and  that  iB  all. 

Another  instance  of  a  like  nature  is  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  fugue  from  the  solo  violin 
sonata  in  G  minor  (No.  i)  for  Organ  in  D  minor 
(Dorffel,  821).  Here  the  changes  are  more  impor- 
tant though  still  remarkably  slight  considering 
the  difference  l>etween  the  violin  and  the  two 
hands  and  pedals  of  an  oryan. 

Tlie  most  important  changes  are  the  follow- 
ing :— 

The  last  half  of  bar  5  and  the  first  of  bar  6 
are  amplified  into  a  bar  and  two  halves  to  en- 
able the  iKxlahs  to  come  in  with  the  subject  in 
the  orthodox  mi 


Violin 


vn 


etc. 


-0-t 


m 


In  the  same  manner  two  half-bare  are  inserted 
in  the  middle  of  bar  28,  where  the  pedal  comes 
in  a  second  time  with  a  quotation  of  the  subject 
not  in  the  original.  In  bar  16  there  is  a  similar 
point  not  in  the  original,  which  however  makes 
no  change  in  the  harmony. 

The  further  alterations  amount  to  the  filling 
u  p  and  wider  distribution  of  the  original  harmonies, 
the  addition  of  passing  notes  and  grace  notes, 
and  the  remodelling  of  violin  passages ;  of  the 
nature  of  all  which  change*  the  following  bar 
is  an  admirable  instance— 


Violin 


Organ 


Two  other  arrangements  of  Bach's,  namely  that 
of  the  first  violin  concerto  in  A  minor,  and  of 
the  second  in  E  major  as  concertos  for  the 
clavier  in  G  minor  and  D  major  respectively 
(Dorffel,  600,  603  ;  564,  570),  are  not  only  inter- 
esting in  themselves,  but  become  doubly  so  when 
compared  with  Beethoven's  arrangement  of  but 
violin  concerto  in  D  as  a  pianoforte  concerto.1 

The  first  essential  in  these  cases  was  to  add 
a  sufficiently  important  part  for  the  left  hand, 
and  the  methods  adopted  afford  interesting 
illustrations  of  the  characteristics  of  the  two 
great  masters  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the 
instruments  they  wrote  for.  A  portion  of  this 
requirement  Bach  supplies  from  the  string  ac- 
companiment, frequently  without  alteration ;  but 
a  great  deal  appears  to  be  new  till  it  is  analysed  ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  independent  part  given  to  the 
left  hand  in  the  first  movement  of  the  concerto  in 
G  minor  from  the  twenty-fifth  bar  almost  to  the 
end,  which  is  as  superbly  fresh  and  ]>ointed  as  it 
is  smooth  and  natural  throughout.  On  examina- 
tion this  passage — which  deserves  quotation  if  it 
were  not  too  long— proves  to  be  a  long  variation 
on  the  original  bass  of  the  accompaniment,  and 
perfectly  faithful  to  its  source. 

Bach  s  principle  in  this  and  in  other  cases  of 
like  nature  is  contrapuntal;  Beethoven's  is  the 
exact  contrary  almost  throughout.  He  supplies 
his  left  hand  mainly  with  unisons  and  unisons 
disguised  by  various  devices  (which  is  in  con- 
formity with  his  practice  in  his  two  great  concertos 
in  G  and  E  flat,  in  which  the  use  of  unisons 
and  disguised  unisons  for  the  two  hands  is  very 
extensive);  and  where  a  new  accompaniment  is 
inserted  it  is  of  the  very  simplest  kind  possible, 
such  as  • 


after  the  cadenza  in  the  first  movement ;  or  else 
it  is  in  simple  chords,  forming  unobtrusive 
to  figures  and  rhythms  in  the  orchestral 

it. 

,No.73t 
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Both  masters  alter  the  original  violin  figures 
here  and  there  for  convenience  or  effect.  Thus 
Bach,  in  the  last  movement  of  tbe  G  minor 
i  tDorffel,  566),  puts 
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for  the  violin 

(on  ^ 
l_n     a  a  _  1  1 

■  

1 — 1  

g — m  ' — m  '  1  

and  in  the  last  movement  of  the  D  major  (Dorffeh 

57')  p»t«  fta»«^ 

J*,  jfr,  m  **.,n  Jjcti, 

•     ■  ■ 

9—/  

-^■J"    1  £  

in  the  E  major  violin  concerto. 

The  nature  of  Beethoven's  alterations  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  following  quotation  from  the 
last  movement,  after  the  cadenza : — 

nmFM*  k   +   tjt  b£  ± 


Another  typical  alteration  is  after  the  coda  in 
the  first  movement,  where,  in  the  thirteenth  bar 
from  the  end,  in  order  to  give  the  left  hand  some- 
thing to  do,  Beethoven  anticipates  the  figure 
of  smoothly  flowing  semiquavers  with  which  the 
part  of  the  violin  closes,  making  the  two  hands 
alternate  till  they  join  in  playing  the  last  passage 
in  octaves.  In  both  masters'  works  there  are 
instances  of  holding  notes  being  changed  into 
shakes  in  the  arrangements,  as  in  the  7th  and 
8th  bars  of  the  slow  movement  of  the  D  concerto 
of  Bach,  and  the  and  and  5th  bars  after  the  first 
tatti  in  the  last  movement  of  Beethoven's  concerto. 
In  both  there  are  instances  of  simple  devices  to 
avoid  rapid  repetition  of  notes,  which  is  an  easy 
process  on  the  violin,  but  an  effort  on  the  piano- 
forte, and  consequently  produces  a  different  effect. 
They  both  amplify  arpeggio  passages  within 
moderate  bounds,  both  are  alike  careful  to  find 
a  precedent  for  the  form  of  a  change  when  one 
becomes  necessary,  and  in  both  the  care  taken  to 
be  faithful  to  the  originals  is  conspicuous. 

The  same  care  is  observable  in  another 
arrangement  of  Beethoven's,  viz.  the  Pianoforte 
Trio 1  made  from  his  second  symphony. 

The  comparison  between  these  is  very  interest- 
ing owing  to  the   unflagging  variety  of  the 

'Mltir.  iiHIh  si 


distribution  of  the  orchestral  parts  to  the  three 
instruments.  The  pianoforte  naturally  takes  the 
substance  of  the  work,  but  not  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  throw  the  others  into  subordination.  The 
strings  are  used  mostly  to  mark  special  orchestral 
points  and  contrasts,  and  to  take  such  things  as 
the  pianoforte  is  unfitted  for.  Their  distribution 
is  so  free  that  the  violin  will  sometimes  take 
notes  that  are  in  the  parts  of  three  or  more  in- 
struments in  a  single  bar.  In  other  resj>ect«  the 
strings  are  used  to  reinforce  the  accompaniment, 
so  that  in  point  of  fact  the  violin  in  the  trio 
plays  more  of  the  second  violin  part  than  of  the 
first,  and  the  violoncello  of  any  other  instrument 
from  basso  to  oboe  than  the  part  given  to  it  in 
the  symphony. 

The  changes  made  are  few  and  only  such  as 
are  necessitated  by  technical  differences,  and  are 
of  the  same  simple  kind  with  those  in  the  concerto, 
and  originating  in  rimilar  circumstances.  Every- 
thing in  the  distribution  of  the  instruments  sub- 
serves some  purpose,  and  the  re-sorting  of  the 
details  always  indicates  some  definite  principle 
not  at  variance  with  the  style  of  the  original. 

An  illustration  of  the  highest  order  in  more 
modem  works  is  found  in  the  exquisitely  artistic 
arrangement  of  the  'Midsummer  Night's  Dream' 
music  for  four  hands  on  one  pianoforte  by 
Mendelssohn  himself. 

The  step  from  Beethoven  to  Mendelssohn 
embraces  a  considerable  development  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  technical  and  tonal  qualities 
of  the  pianoforte,  as  well  as  of  its  mechanical 
improvement  as  an  instrument.  This  becomes 
apparent  in  the  different  characteristics  of  Men- 
delssohn's work,  which  in  matter  of  detail  is 
much  more  free  than  Beethoven's,  though  quite 
as  faithful  in  general  effect. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  overture  is  an 
instance  in  point,  where  that  which  appears  in 
the  score  as 


is  in  the  pianoforte  arrangement  given  as 


the  object  evidently  being  to  avoid  the  repetition 
and  the  rapid  thirds  which  would  mar  the  light- 
ness and  crispness  and  delicacy  of  the  passage. 

In  one  instance  a  similar  effect  is  produced  by 
a  diametrically  contrary  process,  where  Bottom  s 
bray,  which  in  the  original  is  given  to  strings  and 
clarinets  (a),  is  given  in  the  pianoforte  arrange- 
as  at  lb)  :— 
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It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  overture  is  written  in  notes  of  half  the 
value  of  those  of  the  orchestral  score,  with  twice 
the  amount  in  each  bar ;  except  the  four 
characteristic  wind-chords— tonic,  dominant,  sul>- 
dominant,  and  tonic — which  are  semibreves,  as 
in  the  original,  whenever  they  occur ;  in  all  the 
rest  semiquavers  stand  for  quavers,  quavors  for 
crotchets,  crotchets  for  minims,  etc.,  as  may  be 
seen  by  referring  to  the  above  examples.  The 
change  may  possibly  have  been  made  in  the 
hope  that  the  players  would  be  more  likely 
to  hit  the  character  of  the  work  when  playing 
from  the  quicker  looking  notes ;  or  it  may  have 
been  a  vague  idea  of  conforming  to  a  kind  of 
etiquette  noticeable  in  music,  church  music  affect- 
ing the  longer  looking  notes,  such  as  semibreves 
and  minims,  while  orchestral  music  has  the  faster 
looking  notes,  such  as  quavers  (overtures  to 
'Coriolan,'  *  Leonore,'  *  Fidelio,'  1  Jessonda,'  etc.), 
and  pianoforte  music  descends  to  semiquavers — 
as  though  to  mark  the  relative  degrees  of  dignity. 

The  pianoforte  arrangement  of  the  scherzo  of 
the  'Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  abounds  with 
happy  devices  for  avoiding  rapid  repetitions,  and 
for  expressing  contrasts  of  wind  and  strings,  and 
imitating  the  effect  of  many  orchestral  parts  which 
it  would  bo  impossible  to  put  into  the  arrangement 
in  their  entirety.  One  of  the  happiest  passages 
in  the  whole  work  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
passage  on  the  tonic  pedal  at  the  end  of  this 
movement. 
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Mendelssohn  often  takes  the  freedom  of  slightly 
altering  the  details  of  a  quick  passage  in  order 
to  give  it  greater  interest  as  a  pianoforte  figure ; 
which  seems  to  be  a  legitimate  development  of 
the  theory  of  the  relative  idiomatic  modes  of 
expression  of  different  instruments,  and  its  adap- 
tation to  details. 

The  method  most  frequently  adopted  by  him 
to  imitate  the  effect  of  the  contrast  of  wind 
and  strings  in  the  Fame  position,  is  to  shift  the 
figure  or  chord*  of  one  of  them  an  octave  higher 
or  lower,  and  to  give  them  respectively  to  the  right 
and  left  hands,  as  in  the  first  part  of  the  music 


to  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act.  The  con- 
tinual alternation  of  the  hands  in  the  same  position 
in  the  Intermezzo  after  the  second  act  represents 
the  alternation  between  violins  and  oboi,  and 
clarinets  and  flutes. 

In  the  music  to  the  first  scene  of  the  third  act 
an  important  drum  roll  is  represented  by  a  bass 
shako  beginning  on  the  semitone  below  the  prin- 
eij>al  note,  which  is  much  happier  than  the  usual 
method.  In  these  respects  Mendelssohn's  princi- 
ples of  arrangement  accord  with  those  of  Bach 
and  Beethoven,  differing  only  in  those  respects 
of  treatment  of  detail  which  are  the  result  of  a 
more  refined  sense  of  the  qualities  of  the  piano- 
forte arising  from  the  long  and  general  cultiva- 
tion of  that  instrument. 

A  still  further  development  in  this  direction  U 
found  in  the  arrangement  by  Herr  Brahms  of 
his  pianoforte  quintett  in  F  minor  (op.  34)  as 
a  sonata  for  two  pianofortes.  In  this  the  main 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  balance  the  work 
of  the  two  pianofortes.  Sometimes  the  first 
pianoforte,  and  sometimes  the  second  has  the 
original  pianoforte  part  for  pages  together,  and 
sometimes  for  a  few  bars  at  a  time ,  but  when- 
ever the  nature  of  the  passages  admits  of  it, 
the  material*  aro  distributed  evenly  between 
the  two  instruments.  There  are  some  changes — 
such  as  the  addition  of  a  bar  in  two  places  in  the 
first  movement,  and  the  change  of  an  accidental 
in  the  last — which  must  he  referred  to  critical 
considerations,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
arrangement. 

The  technical  changes  in  the  arrangement  are 
the  occasional  development  of  a  free  inner  part 
out  of  the  materials  of  the  original  without 
further  change  in  the  harmonies  the  filling  up 
of  rhythm-marking  chords  of  the  strings,  frequent 
reiuforcement  of  the  bass  by  doubling,  and,  which 
is  especially  noticeable,  frequent  doubling  of 
both  melodies  and  parts  of  important  figures.  It 
is  this  latter  peculiarity  which  esf>ecially  mark* 
the  adaptation  of  certain  tendencies  of  modern 
pianoforte-playing  toarrangement, — the  tendency, 
namely,  to  double  all  the  parts  possible,  to  fill  up 
chords  to  the  utmost,  and  to  distribute  the  note* 
over  a  wider  space,  with  greater  regard  to  their 
tonal  relations  than  formerly,  and  by  every  means 
to  enlarge  the  Bcope  and  effective  power  of  the 
instrument,  at  the  same  time  breaking  down  all 
the  obstructions  and  restrictions  which  the  old 
dogmas  of  style  in  playing  placed  in  the  way  of 
its  development. 

Another  admirable  instance  of  this  kind  is  the 
arrangement  by  Herr  Brahms  of  a  gavotte  of 
Gluck's  in  A  ;  which  however  in  its  new  form 
is  as  much  marked  by  the  personality  of  the 
arranger  as  that  of  the  composer — a  dangerous 
precedent  for  ordinary  arrangers. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  adaptation 
of  the  resources  of  modern  pianoforte-playing 
to  arrangemont,  is  that  by  Tausig  of  Bach's 
toccata  and  fugue  for  the  organ  in  D,  'nun 
Conzertvortrag  frei  bearbeitet.'  The  difficulty  in 
such  a  case  is  to  keep  up  the  balance  of  the  en- 
larged stale  throughout.  Tausigs perfect  mastery 
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and  the  result  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  per- 
former is  magnificent. 

The  point  which  this  arrangement  ha*  in 
common  with  the  foregoing  classical  examples, 
is  it*  remarkable  fidelity  to  the  materials 
of  the  original,  and  the  absence  of  irrelevant 
matter.  The  tendency  of  high  class  modern  ar- 
rangements is  towards  freedom  of  interpretation ; 
and  the  comparison  of  classical  arrangements 
with  their  originals  shows  that  this  is  legitimate, 
up  to  the  point  of  imitating  the  idioms  of  one 
instrument  by  the  idioms  of  another,  the  effects 
of  one  by  the  effects  of  another.  Beyond  that 
He*  the  danger  of  marring  the  balance  of  the 
original  works  by  undue  enlargement  of  the 
scale  of  particular  parts,  of  obscuring  the  per- 
sonality of  the  original  composer,  and  of  ca- 
ricature,—  that  pitfall  of  ill-regulated  admira- 
tion,— instances  of  which  may  be  found  in  modem 
*  transcriptions,'  which  are  the  most  extreme  ad- 
Tance  yet  achieved  in  the  direction  of  freedom  of 
interpretation. 

The  foregoing  is  very  far  from  exhausting  the 
varieties  of  kinds  of  arrangement ;  for  since  these 
are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  possible  inter- 
changes between  instruments  and  combinations 
of  instruments,  the  only  course  open  is  to  take 
typical  instances  from  the  best  sources  to  illustrate 
general  principles— and  these  will  lxs  found  to 
apply  to  all  arrangements  which  lay  claim  to 
artistic  merit.  To  take  for  instance  an  arrange- 
ment of  an  orchestral  work  for  wind  band  :— the  j 


absent  strings  will  be  represented  by  an  increased 
number  of  clarinets  of  different  calibres  andcorni 
di  bassetto,  and  by  the  bassoons  and  increased 
power  of  brass.  But  these  cannot  answer  the 
purpose  fully,  for  the  clarinets  cannot  take  the 
higher  passages  of  the  violin  parts,  and  they 
will  not  stand  in  an  equally  strong  degree  of 
contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  band.  Consequently 
the  flutes  have  to  supplement  the  clarinets  in 
places  where  they  are  deficient,  and  the  parte 
originally  belonging  to  them  have  to  be  pro- 
portionately modified  ;  and  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  an  effect  of  contrast,  the 
horns,  trombones,  etc.  for  lower  parts,  have  to 
play  a  great  deal  more  than  in  the  original, 
both  of  melody  and  accompaniment.  The  part 
of  the  oboes  will  probably  be  more  similar  than 
any  other,  though  it  will  need  to  be  modified 
to  retain  its  relative  degree  of  prominence  in 
the  band.  On  the  whole  a  very  general  inter- 
change of  the  parts  of  the  instruments  becomes 
necessary,  which  is  done  with  due  respect  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  different  instruments, 
both  as  regards  passages  and  relative  tone 
qualities,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  mar  the 
relevancy  and  balance  of  parts  of  the  whole 
work. 

Of  arrangements  of  pianoforte  works  for  full 
orchestra,  of  which  there  are  a  few  modern 
instances,  it  must  be  said  that  they  are  for  tho 
most  part  unsatisfactory,  by  re;ison  of  the  marked 
difference  of  quality  between  pianoforte  and 
orchestral  music.  It  is  like  trying  to  spread 
out  a  lyric  or  a  ballad  over  sufficient  space  to 
make  it  look  like  an  epic.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
arrangements  of  Schumann's  'Bilder  aus  Oaten' 
by  Reinecke,  and  Raff's  'Abends'  by  himself. 
Arrangements  of  pianoforte  accompaniments  are 
more  justifiable,  and  Gounod's  '  Meditation'  on 
Bach's  Prelude  in  C,  Liszt's  scoring  of  the 
accompaniment  to  Schubert's  hymn  'Die  All- 
macht,'  and  his  development  of  an  orchestral 
accompaniment  to  a  Polonaise  of  Weber's  out 
of  the  materials  of  the  original,  without  marring 
the  Weberish  personality  of  the  work,  are  both 
greatly  to  the  enhancement  of  the  value  of  the 
works  for  concert  purposes.  The  question  of 
the  propriety  of  eking  out  one  work  with  portions 
of  another  entirely  independent  one — as  Liszt 
has  done  in  the  Introduction  to  his  version  of 
this  Polonaise — belongs  to  what  may  be  called 
the  morale  of  arrangement,  and  need  not  be 
touched  upon  here.  Nor  can  we  notice  such 
adaptations  as  that  of  Palestrina's  «  Missa  Papee 
Marcelli '—originally  written  for  6  voices — for 
8  and  4,  or  that  by  the  late  Vincent  Novello 
of  Wilbye'a  3-part  madrigals  for  5,  6,  and  7 
voices. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  there  are  instances 
of  composers  making  very  considerable  alterations 
in  their  own  works  in  preparing  them  for  per- 
formance under  other  conditions  than  those  for 
which  they  were  originally  written,  such  as  the 
arrangement,  so-called,  by  Beethoven  himself  of 
his  early  Octett  for  wind  instruments  in  Eb 
(op.  103)  as  a  quintett  for  strings  in  the  same 
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key  (op.  4)  and  Mendelssohn's  edition  of  the 
scherzo  from  his  Octett  in  Eb  (op.  20)  for  full 
orchestra,  introduced  by  him  into  his  symphony 
in  C  minor — which  are  rather  new  works  founded 
on  old  materials  than  arrangements  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term.  They  are  moreover  exceptions 
even  to  the  practice  of  composers  themselves,  and 
do  not  come  under  the  head  of  the  general  subject 
of  arrangement.  For  however  unlimited  may  be 
the  rights  of  composers  to  alter  their  own  works, 
the  rights  of  others  are  limited  to  redistribution 
and  variation  of  detail ;  and  even  in  detail  the 
alterations  can  only  be  legitimate  to  the  degree 
which  is  rendered  indispensable  by  radical 
differences  in  the  instruments,  and  muBt  be 
such  as  are  warranted  by  the  quality,  proportions, 
and  style  of  the  context. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  close  this  article  with 
a  list  of  adaptation*  of  their  own  works  by  the 
composers  themselves,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
ascertained  : — 

1 .  Bach's  arrangements  of  his  own  works  are 
numerous.  Some  of  them  have  already  been 
noticed,  but  the  following  is  a  complete  list  of 
those  indicated  in  Dorffel's  Thematic  Catalogue. 

Concerto  in  F  for  clavier  and  two  flutes  with 
4tett  acct.  (D.  561-3),  appears  also  in  G  as 
concerto  for  violin  and  two  flutes  with  5tett 
acct  (D.  1073-4). — Concerto  in  G  minor  for  clavier 
with  jtett  acct.  (D.  564),  as  concerto  in  A 
minor  for  violin  with  4tett  acct.  (D.  600). — 
Concerto  in  D  major  for  clavier  with  4tett  acct. 
(I).  570),  as  concerto  for  violin  in  E  major  with 
4tett  acct.  (D.  603). — The  Prelude  and  Fugue  in 
A  minor  for  clavier  solo  (D.  400,  401),  appears, 
with  much  alteration,  as  1st  and  3rd  movements 
of  concerto  for  clavier,  flute,  and  violin  in  same 
key,  with  ftett  acct.  (D.  58a,  584).  The  slow 
movement  of  the  same  concerto,  in  C  (D.  583), 
is  taken  from  the  third  organ  sonata,  where  it 
stands  in  F  (D.  774). — The  fugue  in  G  minor  for 
violin  solo,  from  Sonata  1  (D.  610)  appears  in 
D  minor,  arranged  for  the  organ  (D.  821). — 
Sonata  3  for  violin  solo  in  A  minor  (D.  621-4), 
appears  in  D  minor  for  clavier  solo  (D.  108-1 1 ). — 
The  prelude  in  E  for  violin  solo  to  Sonata  6  (D. 
634)  is  arranged  for  organ  and  full  orchestra  in 
1),  as  '  siufonia '  to  the  Rathswahl  cantata  '  Wir 
dankcn  dir,  Gott,'  No.  29  of  the  Kirchencantaten 
of  the  Bachgesellschaft  (voL  v.  1),  and  the  first 
movement  of  the  5th  Sonata  for  Violin  in  C  (D. 
630)  appears  as  a  separate  movement  for  Clavier 
in  G  (  D.  141).— The  first  movement  of  the  Con- 
certo in  E  for  Clavier  appears  in  the  Introduction 
to  the  Cantata  'Gott  soli  all.  in';  and  the  two 
first  movements  of  the  Concerto  in  D  minor  ap- 
pear in  the  Cantata  'Wir  mflasen  durch  viel 
Trubsal.' 

2.  Handel  was  very  much  in  the  habit  of 
using  up  the  compositions  both  of  himself  and 
others,  sometimes  by  transplanting  them  bodily 
from  one  work  to  another — as  his  own  Allelujahs 
from  the  Coronation  Anthems  into  '  Deborah, ' 
or  Kerl's  organ  Canzona,  which  appears  nearly 
note  for  note  as  '  Egypt  was  glad'  in  '  Israel  in 
Egypt ' ;  and  sometimes  by  conversion,  as  in  the 
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'  Messiah,'  where  the  Choruses  '  His  yoke'  and 
'All  we'  are  arranged  from  two  of  his  own 
Italian  Chamber  duets,  or  in  '  Israel  in  Egypt' 
where  he  bud  his  organ  Fugues  and  an  early 
Magnificat  under  large  contribution.  In  other 
parts  of  '  Israel,'  and  in  the  '  Dettingen  Te  Deum' 
he  used  the  music  of  Stradella  and  Urio  with 
greater  or  less  freedom.  But  these  works  come 
under  a  different  category  from  those  of  Bach,  and 
will  be  better  examined  under  their  own  heads. 
More  to  the  present  purpose  are  his  adaptation! 
of  his  Orchestral  works,  such  as  the  2nd,  3rd, 
4th,  and  5th  of  the  2nd  Set  of  Organ  Concertos, 
which  are  mere  adaptations  of  the  nth,  10th,  1st, 
and  6th  of  the  1 2  Concerti  Grossi  (op.  6).  No.  1 
of  the  same  set  of  Organ  Concertos  is  partly 
adapted  from  the  6th  Sonata  or  Trio  (op.  5). 

3.  Beethoven.  The  arrangements  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  symphonies  for  two  bands,  published 
by  Steiner  at  the  same  time  with  the  scores, 
although  not  by  Beethoven  himself,  were  looked 
through  and  corrected  by  him.  He  arranged  the 
Grand  Fugue  for  String  Quartett  (op.  1 33)  as  a 
duet  for  Piano.  No  other  pianoforte  arrange- 
ments by  him  are  known ;  but  he  is  said  to 
have  highly  approved  of  those  of  his  symphonies 
by  Mr.  Watts.  Beethoven  however  rearranged 
several  of  his  works  for  other  combinations  of 
instruments  than  those  for  which  he  originally 
composed  them.  Op.  I,  No.  3,  pianoforte  trio, 
arranged  as  string  quintett  (op.  104).  Op.  4, 
string  quintett  (two  violins),  arranged  from  the 
octett  for  wind  instruments  (1796),  published 
later  as  op.  103.  Op.  14,  No.  I,  pianoforte  sonata 
in  E,  arranged  as  a  string  quartett  in  F.  Op.  16, 
quintett  for  pianoforte  and  wind  instruments, 
arranged  as  a  pianoforte  string  quartett.  Op.  20, 
the  Septett,  arranged  as  a  trio  for  pianoforte, 
clarinet  or  violin,  and  cello  (op.  38).  Op.  36, 
symphony  No.  2,  arranged  as  a  pianoforte  trio. 
Op.  61,  violin  concerto,  arranged  as  pianoforte 
concerto.  The  above  are  all  that  are  certainly 
by  Beethoven.  Op.  31,  No.  1,  Pianoforte  So- 
nata— G,  arranged  as  a  string  quartett,  is  allowed 
by  Nottebohm  to  be  probably  by  the  composer. 
So  also  were  Op.  8.  Notturno  for  String  Trio 
arranged  for  Pianoforte  and  Tenor  (op.  42),  and 
Op.  25,  Serenade  for  Flute,  Violin,  and  Tenor, 
arranged  for  Pianoforte  and  Flute  ^op.  41),  wet* 
looked  over  and  revised  by  him. 

4.  Schubert.  Arrangement  for  four  hands  of 
overture  in  C  major  'in  the  Italian  style'  (op. 
170),  overture  in  D  major,  and  overture  to 
'Rosamunde';  and  for  two  hands  of  the  ac- 
companiments to  the  Romance  and  three  choruses 
in  the  same  work.  The  song  '  Der  Leidende' 
(Lief.  50,  No.  2),  in  B  minor,  is  an  arrangement 
for  voice  and  piano  of  the  second  trio  (in  Bfr 
minor)  of  the  second  Entracte  of  '  Rosamunde.' 

5.  Mendelssohn.  For  four  hands :  the  Octett 
(op.  20);  the  'Midsummer's  Night's  Dream' 
overture  and  other  music ;  the  '  Hebrides'  over- 
ture; the  overture  for  military  band  (op.  24); 
the  andante  and  variations  in  Bt>  (op.  83  a), 
originally  written  for  two  hands.  For  two 
hands:   the  accompaniments  to  the  Hochzeit 
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des  Camacho,  and  to  the  95th  Psalm  (op.  46). 
He  also  arranged  the  scherzo  from  the  string 
octett  (op.  20)  for  full  orchestra  to  replace  the 
minuet  and  trio  of  his  symphony  in  C  minor 
on  the  occasion  of  its  performance  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  as  noticed  above. 

6.  Schumann.  For  four  hands :  Overture, 
scherzo,  and  finale ;  Symphony  No.  2  (C  major) ; 
Overture  to  '  Hermann  und  Dorothea.'  Madame 
Schumann  has  arranged  the  quintett  (op.  44)  for 
four  hands,  and  the  accom|>ainments  to  the  opera 
of  '  Genoveva'  fur  two  hands. 

7.  Brahms  has  arranged  Nos.  I,  3,  and  6 
of  bis  '  Ungariache  Tanze,'  originally  published 
as  piano  pieces  for  four  hands,  for  full  orchestra. 
He  has  also  arranged  his  piano  string  quintett 
(op.  34)  as  a  'Sonata*  for  four  hands  on  two 
pianos,  and  his  two  Orchestral  Serenades  for 
Piano,  a  quatre  mains.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

ARRIAGA,  Jcak  Cbisostomo  d\  born  at 
Bilbao  1808,  a  violinist  and  composer  of  great 
promise.  When  a  mere  cbild,  without  having 
learnt  even  the  elements  of  harmony,  he  wrote 
a  Spanish  opera,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  was 
sent  to  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris  to  study  the 
violin  under  Baillot  and  harmony  under  Fctis. 
In  two  years  he  became  a  learned  contrapuntist, 
and  wrote  an  '  Et  vitain  venturi '  in  eight  parts, 
which  Cherubini  is  said  to  have  pronounced  a 
masterpiece.  (F«'-tis.)  On  his  premature  death, 
of  decline,  at  Marseilles  in  1S26,  this  gifted 
arti*t  left  three  quatuors  for  the  violin  (Paris, 
1S24) —  compositions  deserving  to  be  better 
known — an  overture,  a  symphony,  and  many 
other  unpublished  works.  [M.  C.  C.J 

ARRIGONI,  Carlo,  a  lutenist,  born  at 
Florence  at  the  beginning  of  last  century, 
whose  only  claim  to  notice  is  his  possible  anta- 
gonism to  HandeL  He  is  said  by  Fctis  and 
Schoelcher  to  have  been  engaged,  with  Porpora, 
as  componer  to  the  theatre  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  which 
was  started  as  an  opposition  to  Handel  in  1734, 
and  to  have  produced  there  in  that  year  an  opera 
called  'Fernando'  without  success;  but  it  is 
impotuihle  to  discover  on  what  this  is  grounded. 
That  Arrigoni  was  in  London  at  or  about  that 
date  Lt  possible,  and  even  probable,  since  a  volume 
of  his  '  Cantate  da  Camera'  was  published  there 
in  1732;  and  in  Arbuthnot's  satire  'Harmony 
in  an  Uproar,'  the  'King  of  Arragon'  Lt  men 
tioned  amongst  Handel's  opponents,  a  name  which 
Buroey  ('Commemoration  )  explains  to  mean 
Arrigoni.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  impression 
he  made  must  have  been  very  small,  and  his 
opera  becomes  more  than  doubtful,  for  the  names 
neither  of  Arrigoni  nor  Fernando  are  found  in 
the  histories  of  Burney  or  Hawkins,  in  the  MS. 
Register  of  Colman,  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
period,  nor  in  any  other  sources  to  which  the 
writer  has  had  access.  It  is  in  accordance  with 
this  that  Arrigoni  is  mentioned  by  Chrysander 
in  connection  with  Arbuthnot's  satire  only 
('Handel/  ii.  343). 

In  1738,  taking  a  leaf  out  of  his  great 
antagonist  s  book,  he   produced  an  oratorio 


called  'Esther,'  at  Vienna,  after  which  he 
appears  to  have  retired  to  Tuscany,  and  to 
have  died  there  about  1743.  [G.] 

ARSIS  akd  THESIS.  Terms  used  both  in 
music  and  in  prosody.  They  are  derived  from 
the  Greek.  Arsis  is  from  the  verb  aJpet  {tulh, 
I  lift  or  raise),  and  marks  the  elevation  of  the 
voice  in  singing,  or  the  hand  in  beating  time. 
The  depression  which  follows  it  is  called  Mo»« 
(depotitio  or  remissio). 

When  applied  to  boating  time,  arsis  indicates 
the  strong  beat,  and  thesis  the  weak :  for  the 
ancient*  }>eat  time  in  exactly  the  reverse  way  to 
ours,  lifting  the  hand  for  the  strong  beat  and 
letting  it  fall  for  the  weak,  whereas  we  make 
the  down  beat  for  the  strong  accents,  and  raise 
our  hand  for  the  others. 

When  applied  to  the  voice,  a  subject,  counter- 
point, or  fugue,  are  said  to  be  '  per  thesin,'  when 
the  notes  ascend  from  grave  to  acute;  'per 
arain'  when  they  descend  from  acute  to  grave, 
for  here  again  the  ancient  application  of  the 
ideas  of  height  or  depth  to  music  was  apparently 
the  reverse  of  our  own. 

A  fugue  'per  arsin  et  thesin'  is  the  same 
thing  as  a  fugue  'by  inversion,'  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  a  fugue  in  which  the  answer  to  the  subject 
is  made  by  contrary  motion.  ^See  Fuouk, 
Canon,  Inversion,  and  Sdbject).  The  terms 
arsis  and  thesis  may  be  regarded  as  virtually 
obsolete,  and  are  practically  useless  in  the»e 
days.  [F.  A.  G.O.J 

ARTARIA.  A  well-known  music- publishing 
firm  in  Vienna,  the  founders  of  which  were 
Cesare,  Domenico,  and  Giovanni  Artaria,  three 
brothers  from  Blevio  on  the  Comersee,  who 
settled  in  Vienna  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1750.  In  1770  the  privilege  of  the  E  in  press 
was  granted  to  Carlo,  the  son  of  Cesare,  and  his 
cousins,  to  establish  an  art  business  in  Vienna. 
To  the  sale  of  engravings,  ma]«,  and  foreign 
music,  was  added  in  1 776  a  music  printing  press, 
the  first  in  Vienna,  from  which  two  years  later 
issued  the  first  publications  of  the  firm  of  Artaria 
and  Co.  At  the  same  time  apj»eared  the  first  of 
their  catalogues  of  music,  since  continued  from 
time  to  time.  From  the  year  1780  a  succession 
of  works  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and 
other  composers,  were  published  by  the  firm, 
which  is  in  full  activity  at  the  present  day.  A 
branch  house  was  founded  at  Mayence  in  1 793 
by  the  brothers  of  Pasquale  Artaria ;  this  was 
afterwards  extended  to  Mannheim,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  bookselling  house  of  Fontaine, 
under  the  name  of  Domenico  Artaria.  In  1 793 
the  Vienna  firm  united  with  Cappi  and  Mollo, 
who  however  shortly  afterwards  dissolved  the 
association,  and  started  houses  of  their  own, 
Cappi  again  subsequently  joining  with  Tobias 
Haslinger,  and  Mollo  with  Diabelli.  In  1802 
the  business  came  into  the  hands  of  Domenico, 
a  son-in-law  of  Carlo.  Under  his  management 
the  business  reached  its  climax,  and  the  house 
was  the  resort  of  all  the  artists  of  the  city.  His 
valuable  collection  of  autographs  by  Mozart, 
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Haydn,  Beethoven,  and  other  famous  composers, 
was  known  far  and  wide,  though  in  course  of 
time  in  great  measure  dispersed.  Domenico  died 
on  July  5,  1842,  and  the  business  has  been  car- 
ried on  since  under  the  old  name  by  his  son 
August.  Haydn  was  for  many  years  in  most 
intimate  relations  with  Artaria  and  Co.  What 
they  published  for  Beethoven  may  be  seen  in  the 
fullest  detail  in  Nottebohtn's  catalogue  of  the 
works  of  the  great  composer.  [C.  F.  P.] 

ARTAXERXES,  an  opera  in  three  acts 
composed  by  Dr.  Arne.  the  words  translated 
from  Metastasio's  1  Artaseree,'  probably  by  Arne 
himself.  Produced  at  Co  vent  Garden  Theatre 
Feb.  2,  1762,  and  long  a  favourite  piece  on  the 


ARTEAGA.  Stefano,  a  learned  Jesuit,  born 
about  1750  at  Madrid.  On  the  suppression  of 
the  order  he  went  to  Italy  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Padua.  He  afterwards 
resided  at  Bologna,  and  there  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Padre  Mabtini,  at  whose  instance 
he  investigated  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Italian  stage.  His  work,  entitled  '  Rivoluzioni 
del  teatro  musicale  Italiano,  dalla  suo  origine 
fine  al  presente,'  (two  vols.,  1783)  is  of  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  music.  A  second 
edition,  in  three  vols.,  appeared  at  Venice  in 
1785.  He  also  left  behind  him  a  MS.  treatise 
on  tho  rhythm  of  the  ancients,  of  which  however 
all  traces  have  disappeared.  [F.  G.] 

ART  OF  FUGUE.  THE  {Bit  Kunst  der 
Fuge),  a  work  of  Sebastian  Bach's,  in  which 
the  art  of  fugue  and  counterpoint  iB  taught, 
not  by  rules  but  in  examples.  It  was  written 
in  1 749,  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and  is  therefore 
the  last  legacy  of  his  immense  genius  and  ex- 
perience. The  work  consists  of  sixteen  fugues— 
or  in  Bach's  language  'counterpoints' — and  four 
canons,  for  one  pianoforte,  and  two  fugues  for 
two  pianofortes,  all  on  one  theme 


in  every  variety  of  treatment;  and  closes  with 
a  fuguo  on  three  new  subjects,  in  the  same  key 
as  before,  the  third  being  the  name  of  Bach 
(according  to  the  German  notation)  :— 


This  fuguo  leaves  off  on  a  chord  of  A,  and  is 
otherwise  obviously  unfinished,  interrupted,  ac- 
cording to  Forkel,  by  the  failure  of  Bach's  eyes, 
and  never  resumed.  On  the  other  hand  the 
writing  of  the  autograph  (Berlin  Library),  though 
small  and  cramp,  is  very  clear,  and  not  like  the 
writing  of  a  half-blind  man.  We  learn  on  the 
same  authority  that  it  was  the  master's  intention 
to  wind  up  his  work  with  a  fugue  on  four  sub- 
jects, to  be  reversed  in  all  the  four  parts ;  of  this 
however  no  trace  exists.  The  Art  of  Fugue  was 
I>artly  engraved  (on  copper)  before  Bach's  death, 


I  and  was  published  by  Marpurg  in  1752  at  four 
!  thalers,  with  the  addition  at  the  end  of  a  Chorale, 
*  Wenn  wir  in  hochsten  Nothen  sind,'  in  four 
parts  in  florid  counterpoint,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  dictated  by  the  master  to  his  son-in-law 
Altnikol  very  shortly  before  his  departure,  and  is 
thus  his  'Nunc  dimittis.'  This  chorale,  which 
has  no  apparent  connection  with  the  preceding 
portion,  iB  in  G  major ;  it  is  omitted  in  the  edi- 
tions  of  Nageli  and  Peters,  but  will  be  found 
in  Becker's  ■  J.  S.  Bach's  vierstimmige  Kirchen- 
gosange'  (Leipzig,  1843). 

Thirty  copies  only  of  the  work  were  printed 
by  Marpurg,  and  the  plates,  sixty  in  number, 
came  into  the  hands  01  Emanuel  Bach,  who  on 
Sept.  14,  1766,  in  a  highly  characteristic  ad- 
vertisement, offered  them  for  sale  at  any  reason- 
able price.  What  became  of  them  is  not  known. 
There  are  two  modern  editions — that  of  Nageli 
of  Zurich  (1803),  published  at  the  instigation 
of  C.  M.  von  Weber,  a  splendid  oblong  folio, 
with  the  fugues  engraved  both  in  score  and  in 
compressed  arrangement ;  and  that  of  Peters 
(1839),  edited  by  Czerny.  Neither  of  these  has 
the  Chorale ;  but  the  latter  of  the  two  contains 
the  'Thema  regium'  and  the  'Ricerca'  from  the 
'  Musikalisches  Opfer.'  An  excellent  analysis 
of  the  work  is  Hauptmann's  '  Erlauterungen,' 
etc.,  originally  prefixed  to  Czerny's  edition,  but 
to  be  had  separately  (Peters,  1841 ).  [G.] 

ARTUSI,  Giovanni  Maria,  born  at  Bologna 
in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century,  was  a 
canon  of  San  Salvatore,  Venice,  a  learned 
musician,  and  a  conservative  of  the  staunchest 
order,  whose  life  was  devoted  to  combatting  the 
innovations  of  the  then  'music  of  the  future.' 
His  'Arte  del  contrapunto  ridotto  in  tavole' 
was  published  in  1 586  and  '89  (translated  into 
German  by  Frost),  but  his  principal  works  are 
controversial,  1  Delle  iinperfezioni  delle  musica 
moderns,'  1600  and  1603,  directed  against 
Monteverde's  use  of  unprepared  sevenths  and 
ninths ;  4  Difesa  ragionata  della  sentenze  date 
di  Ghisilino  Dankerte';  'Impresa  del  Zarlino,' 
1604;  '  Considerazione  Musicali,'  1607.  Artusi 
was  active  also  as  a  composer;  he  published 
'Canzonette'  for  four  voices,  and  a  'Cantate 
Domino'  of  his  will  be  found  in  the  Vincenti 
collection  dedicated  to  Schieti.  [F.  G.] 

ARWTDSSON,  Adolf  I  war,  born  in  1 791  at 
Padajoki  in  Finland  ;  professor  of  history  at  the 
university  of  Abo  from  1817  to  1821,  when  he 
was  banished  by  the  Russian  government  for  a 
political  article.  He  retired  to  Stock  holm,  and 
was  appointed  keeper  of  the  royal  library.  He 
edited  a  most  interesting  collection  of  Swedish 
national  songs,  *  Svenska  Fornsanger,'  in  3  vols. 
(Stockholm,  1834,  1837,  and  1842),  which  forma 
a  continuation  of  the  'Svenska  Folkvisor'  of 
Geijer  and  Afzelius.  [M.  C.  C] 

ASANTSCHEWSKY,  Michel  Von,  born 
1839  at  Moscow,  since  1839  director  of  the  Con- 
servatoire de  Musique  at  St.  Petersburg,  one  of 
the  most  cultivated  of  hung  Russian  musicians, 
is  remarkable  for  the  delicate  finish  of  diction 
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and  form  which  characterises  his  compositions, 
as  well  as  for  the  extensive  range  of  his  know- 
ledge in  musical  matters  generally.  He  com- 
pleted his  education  in  counterpoint  and  compo- 
sition under  Hauptmann  and  Richter  at  Leipsic 
between  the  years  1861  and  1864,  and  lived 
during  some  years  subsequently,  alternately  at 
Paris  and  at  St.  Petersburg,  lie  has  acquired 
a  reputation  among  book-collectors  as  the  pos- 
sessor of  one  of  the  finest  private  libraries  of 
works  upon  music  in  Europe.  Among  his  printed 
compositions  the  following  should  be  noted  :  op. 
a,  Sonata  in  B  minor  for  pianoforte  and  violon- 
cello ;  op.  10,  Trio  in  F  sharp  minor  for  piano 
and  strings;  op.  12,  Fest- Polonaise  for  two 
pianofortes;  Paasatempo  for  piano  a  quatre 
mains.  [E.  D.] 

ASCANIO  IN  ALBA.  A  'theatrical  sere- 
nade' in  two  acts  (overture  and  twenty-four 
numbers),  composed  by  Mozart  at  Milan,  Sept. 
1 77 1,  for  the  betrothal  of  the  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand and  Princess  Maria  of  Modena.  First 
performance,  Oct.  17,  1 771  (Kochel,  No.  111). 

ASCENDING  SCALE.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of 
the  minor  scale  adopted  in  modern  music,  that 
its  form  is  frequently  varied  by  accidental  chro- 
matic alterations,  to  satisfy  what  are  assumed  to 
be  the  requirements  of  the  ear ;  and  as  these 
alterations  most  commonly  take  place  in  ascend- 
ing passages,  it  is  usual,  in  elementary  works,  to 
give  different  forms  of  the  minor  scale,  for  as- 
cending and  descending. 

For  example,  the  normal  form  of  the  scale  of 
A  minor  is 


and  in  descending,  as  here  shown,  the  progressions 
seem  natural  and  proper. 

But  if  the  motion  take  place  in  the  reverse 
thus- 

No.  I. 


-m — — <- 


it  is  said  that  the  succession  of  the  upper  notes 
in  approaching  the  key  note  A,  do  not  give  the 
idea  which  ought  to  correspond  to  our  modern 
tonality.  It  is  argued  that  the  penultimate  note, 
or  seventh,  being  the  leading  or  sensible  note  of 
the  key,  ought  to  be  only  a  semitone  distant 
from  it,  as  is  customary  in  all  well-defined  keys  ; 
and  that,  in  fact,  unless  this  is  done,  tho  tonality 
is  not  properly  determined.  This  reason  has  led 
to  the  accidental  sharpening  of  the  seventh  in 
ascending,  thus— 

No.  a. 


I 


But  here  there  is  another  thing  objected  to ; 
namely,  the  wide  interval  of  three  semitones 
(an  augmented  second)  between  the  sixth  and  the 
seventh,  F  ft  and  G  ft  which  it  is  said  is  abrupt  and 


unnatural,  and  this  has  led  to  the  sharpening  of  tho 
sixth  also,  thus— 

No.  3. 


mm 


to  make  the  progression  more  smooth  and  regular. 
This  is  the  succession  of  notes  usually  given  as 
the  ascending  minor  scale. 

The  first  alteration — namely,  the  sharpening  of 
the  leading  note— is  no  doubt  required  if  the  per- 
fect modern  tonality  is  to  be  preserved,  for  no 
doubt  an  ascending  passage,  thus  — 


would  give  rather  the  impression  of  the  key  of  C 
or  of  F  than  that  of  A. 

But  the  necessity  for  sharpening  the  sixth  is 
by  no  means  so  obvious ;  it  may  no  doubt 
be  smoother,  but  the  interval  of  the  augmented 
second  is  one  so  familiar  in  modern  music,  as  to 
form  no  imperative  reason  for  the  change.  Hence 
this  rule  is  frequently  disregarded,  and  the  form 
marked  No.  a  is  very  commonly  used,  both  for 
ascending  and  descending. 

We  may  instance  the  fine  unison  passage  In  the 

i'b  Symphony,  No.  1 : — 


where  not  only  does  the  peculiar  rhythm  give 
a  most  striking  original  effect  to  the  common 
succession  of  notes,  but  the  strong  attention  drawn 
to  the  objectionable  augmented  interval,  shows 
how  effectively  genius  may  Bet  at  nought  common- 
place ideas  as  to  musical  propriety.         [W.  P.] 

ASCII  ER,  Joseph,  was  born  in  London,  1831, 
and  died  there  1869.  A  fashionable  pianist,  and 
composer  of  drawing-room  pieces.  He  was 
taught  by  Moscheles,  and  followed  his  master  to 
the  Conservatorium  at  Leipzig.  His  successful 
career  began  in  Paris,  where  he  was  nominated 
court  pianist  to  the  Empress  Eugenie,  an  honour 
which  appears  to  convey  considerable  business 
advantage  in  the  fashionable  world,  and  is  ac- 
cordingly a  coveted  title. 

His  compositions  amount  to  above  a  hundred 
salon  pieces  —  mazurkas,  gallops,  nocturnes, 
Etudes,  transcriptions,  etc. — well  written  and 
effective,  of  moderate  difficulty,  and  rarely  if 
ever  without  a  certain  elegant  grace  and  finish. 
Among  the  best  are  '  La  perle  du  Nord'  and 
'  Dozia,'  both  mazurkas,  and  '  Les  gouttes  d'eau,' 
an  etude.  Ascber  believed  in  himself,  and  in  his 
earlier  compositions  at  least,  offered  his  best ; 
but  the  dissipated  habits  he  gradually  fell  into 
ruined  both  his  health  and  his  taste.       [E.  D.] 

ASHE.  Andrew,  was  born  at  Lisburn  in 
Ireland,  alwut  the  year  1759.  Before  he  had 
completed  his  ninth  year  he  was  sent  to  England 
to  an  academy  near  Woolwich,  where  he  l 
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more  than  three  years,  when  his  father,  having 
experienced  a  reverse  of  fortune,  was  compelled 
to  recall  him  to  Ireland.  Luckily  for  him,  as  ho 
stood  weeping  with  the  letter  in  his  hand.  Count 
Bentinck,  a  colonel  in  the  army,  who  was  riding 
by,  learning  the  cause  of  his  grief,  wrote  to  his 
father  ofFering  to  take  the  boy  under  his  protection. 
Ashe  accompanied  his  patron  to  Minorca,  where, 
the  love  for  music  which  he  had  already  shown 
at  school  continuing,  he  received  instruction  on 
the  violin.  He  next  went  with  the  Count  through 
Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  Germany,  and  lastly 
to  Holland,  where  such  an  education  as  would 
qualify  him  to  become  his  benefactor 's  confidential 
agent  in  the  management  of  his  estates,  was 
provided  for  him.  But  Ashe's  mind  was  too 
strongly  attracted  towards  music  to  suffer  him 
to  attend  to  anything  else,  and  the  Count  per- 
ceiving it  permitted  him  to  follow  the  bent  of  his 
inclination.  He  acquired  a  general  knowledge 
of  several  wind  ■  instruments,  but  evinced  the 
most  decided  predilection  for  the  flute,  the  study 
of  which  he  pursued  so  assiduously  that  in  the 
couae  of  a  few  years  he  became  the  admiration 
of  Holland.  Quitting  the  roof  of  Count  Bentinck 
he  engaged  himself  as  chamber  musician  at 
Brussels,  first  to  Lord  Torrington,  and  next  to 
Lord  Dillon.  About  1778  he  obtained  the  post 
of  principal  flute  at  the  opera-house  of  Brussels. 
About  1783  he  returned  to  Ireland,  where  he 
was  engaged  at  the  concerts  given  at  the  Rotunda, 
Dublin.  In  1 79 1  Salomon  engaged  him  for  the 
concerts  given  by  him  in  Hanover  Square,  at 
which  Haydn  was  to  produce  his  grand  symphonies, 
and  he  made  his  appearance  at  the  second  concert, 
on  February  24, 1792,  when  he  played  a  concerto 
of  his  own  composition  with  decided  success.  He 
soon  became  engaged  at  most  of  the  leading 
concerts,  and  on  the  resignation  of  Monzani  was 
appointed  principal  flute  at  the  Italian  opera. 
In  1799  he  married  Miss  Comer,  a  pupil  of 
Rauzzini,  who,  as  Mrs.  Ashe,  was  for  many  years 
the  principal  singer  at  the  Bath  concerts,  the 
direction  of  which  after  the  death  of  Rauzzini 
in  1 8 10,  was  confided  to  Ashe.  After  conduct- 
ing these  concerts  with  considerable  ability  for 
twelve  years.  Ashe  relinquished  the  direction 
in  1822,  having  during  the  last  four  years  of 
his  management  been  a  considerable  loser  by 
them.  Mrs.  Ashe  first  appeared  at  the  Concert 
of  Ancient  Music  in  1807  and  also  sung  in  the 
oratorios.  Two  of  Ashe's  daughters,  one  a  harpist 
and  the  other  a  pianist,  performed  in  London 
in  1821.  [W.  H  H.] 

ASHLEY,  John,  a  performer  on  the  bassoon 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  In  1784  he  was 
assistant  conductor,  under  Joah  Bates,  at  the 
commemoration  of  Handel  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, where  his  name  also  appears  as  playing  the 
double  bassoon,  employed  to  strengthen  "the  bass 
of  the  choruses.  In  1795  he  undertook  the  di- 
rection of  the  Lent  •  oratorios '  at  Covent  Garden. 
These  performances,  which  took  place  on  the 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in  Lent,  were  originated 
by  Handel,  under  whose  direction,  and  after- 
wards that  of  Smith  and  Arnold,  they  were  cor- 
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rectly  designated— that  is,  they  consisted  of  an 
entire  oratorio  or  musical  drama.  Under  Ash- 
ley's management  this  character  was  lost,  and 
the  performances  (with  few  exceptions)  were 
made  up  of  selections,  including  every  class  of 
music,  sacred  and  secular,  'in  most  admired 
disorder.'  It  was  at  these  oratorios  that  Braham 
obtained  celebrity  by  his  fine  rendering  of 
sacred  music.  For  many  years  Ashley  and 
his  four  sons  visited  different  parts  of  England, 
giving  what  they  called  'Grand  Musical  Festivals.' 
The  father  and  sons  performed  themselves,  and 
with  some  popular  singer,  and  a  little  provincial 
help,  they  contrived  to  interest  the  public,  and 
to  fill  their  own  pockets.  On  the  death  of  Dr. 
Boyce,  Ashley  bought  the  plates  of  his  '  Cathe- 
dral Music,'  and  the  second  edition  (1 788)  bears 
his  name  as  the  publisher. 

Ashley,  General,  his  eldest  son,  was  a  pupil 
of  Giardini  and  Barthelemon,  and  a  fair  performer 
on  the  violin,  of  which  instrument  he  was  con- 
sidered an  excellent  judge.  He  was  scarcely 
known  out  of  his  father's  orchestra.  He  died  in 
1 81 8.  Ashley,  Charles  Jake,  born  in  1773, 
was  a  performer  of  considerable  excellence  on  the 
violoncello.  In  conjunction  with  his  brother,  'the 
General '  (as  he  was  always  called),  he  carried 
on  the  oratorios  after  his  father's  death.  He 
had  great  reputation  as  an  accompauyist,  and 
was  considered  second  only  to  Lindley.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Glee  Clur  in  1793, 
an  original  member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
and  for  some  years  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  Musicians.  Nearly  twenty  years  of  his  life 
were  passed  in  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench 
Prison.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  career  (when 
nearly  70),  he  became  the  proprietor  of  the  Tivoli 
Gardens,  Margate,  the  anxieties  of  which  under- 
taking hastened  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
Aug.  20,  1843. 

Ashlet,  John  James,  was  a  pupil  of  Johann 
Schroeter,  and  a  good  organ  and  pianoforte  player. 
He  is  remembered  as  an  excellent  singing-master, 
numbering  among  his  pupils  Mrs.  Vaughan,  Mrs. 
Salmon,  Master  Elliot  (afterwards  the  glee  com- 
poser), Charles  Smith,  etc. 

Ashley,  Richard,  was  a  viola  performer, 
connected  with  the  principal  orchestras  in  London 
and  the  provinces.  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
career.  (Burney,  Comm.  of  Handd ;  Mut. 
Periodicals;  Biog.  Did.  U.  K.  8.)     [E.  F.  R,] 

ASHLEY,  John,  known  as  « Ashley  of  Bath,' 
was,  for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  a  performer 
on  the  bassoon,  and  a  vocalist  in  his  native  dty. 
He  is  chiefly  rememlxred  as  the  writer  and 
composer  of  a  largo  number  of  songs  and  ballads 
(between  the  years  1780  and  1830),  many  of 
which  acquired  considerable  popularity.  He  is 
also  deserving  of  notice  as  the  author  of  two 
ingenious  pamphlets  in  answer  to  Mr.  Richard 
Clark's  work  on  the  origin  of  our  National 
Anthem  : — '  Reminiscences  and  Observations  re- 
Hj>ecting  the  Origin  of  God  save  the  King.'  1827 ; 
'A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles,  supple- 
mentary to  the  Observations,  etc'  1828,  both 
published  at  Bath.  [E.  F.  K] 
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ASHWELL,  Thomas,  a  cathedral  musician 
in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  who  adhered 
to  the  Romish  faith,  and  Rome  of  whose  motets 
still  remain  amongst  the  MSS.  in  the  Music 
School  at  Oxford.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ASIOLI,  Bonifacio,  bora  at  Correggio, 
April  30,  1769;  began  to  study  at  five  years 
of  age.  Before  eight  he  had  written  several 
masses,  and  a  concerto  for  pianoforte.  At  ten 
be  went  to  study  at  Parma  under  Morigi.  After 
a  journey  to  Venice,  where  he  enjoyed  his  first 
public  success,  he  was  made  maestro  di  capella 
at  his  native  town.  By  eighteen  he  had  com- 
posed five  masses,  twenty-four  pieces  for  the 
church  and  the  theatre,  and  a  number  of 
instrumental  pieces.  In  1787  he  changed  his 
residence  to  Turin,  where  he  remained  nine 
yean,  composing  five  cantatas  and  instrumental 
music.  In  1796  he  accompanied  the  Duchess 
Gherardini  to  Venice,  and  remained  there  till 
1799,  when  he  removed  to  Milan,  and  in  18 10 
to  Paris.  There  he  continued  in  the  service  of 
the  empress  Marie  Louise  till  July  181 3.  On 
the  fall  of  the  empire  Asioli  returned  to  Cor- 
reggio, and  died  there  May  26, 1 832.  Besides  his 
compositions  he  published  a  '  Trattato  d'armonia 
e  d'accompagnamento  ; '  a  book  of  dialogues  on 
the  same ;  '  Osservazioni  sul  temperamento,  etc. ; 
and  4  Disinganno 1  on  the  name.  His  principal 
work  is  1 II  Maestro  di  composizione.'  All  these 
works  are  written  with  accuracy  and  a  clear  and 
brilliant  style.  Asioli's  biography  was  written 
by  Coli,  a  priest  of  Correggio,  under  the  title 
of  'Vita  di  B.  Asioli/  etc.  (Milan:  Ricordi, 
1834).  [F.G.] 
A  SOLA,  or  ASULA,  Giovanxi  Matteo,  bora 
at  Verona  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century  ; 
priest  and  comjxieerof  church  music  andmadrigalfl. 
lie  was  one  of  the  first  to  use  figured  basses. 
In  1592  he  joined  other  composers  in  dedicating 
t  of  Psalms  to  Palestrina. 

ASPULL,  Gkobok,  born  in  18 14,  at  a  very 
early  age  manifested  an  extraordinary  capacity 
as  a  pianoforte  player.  At  eight  years  of  age, 
notwithstanding  that  the  small  ness  of  his  hands 
was  such  that  he  could  not  reach  an  octave,  so  as 
to  press  down  the  two  keys  simultaneously  with- 
out great  difficulty,  and  then  only  with  the  right 
hand,  he  had  attained  such  proficiency  as  to  be 
able  to  perform  the  most  difficult  compositions  of 
Kalkbrenner,  Moscheles,  Hummel,  and  Czeray, 
besides  the  concertos  of  Handel,  and  the  fugues 
of  Bach  and  Scarlatti,  in  a  manner  almost  ap- 
proaching the  excellence  of  the  best  professors. 
He  also  sang  with  considerable  taste.  As  he 
grew  older,  his  improvement  was  such  as  to  lead 
to  the  expectation  that  he  would  eventually  take 
a  place  amongst  the  most  distinguished  pianists. 
These  hopes  were,  however,  disappointed,  by  his 
death  from  a  pulmonary  disease,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  He  died  Aug.  ao,  1 83  2,  at  Leam- 
ington, and  was  buried  two  days  afterwards  at 
Nottingham.  Aspull  left  several  manuscript 
compositions  for  the  pianoforte,  which  were  sub- 
puDusnea,  witn  ma  portrait  prenxeu, 


the  title  of  '  George  Aspull's  posthumous 
Works  for  the  Pianoforte?  [W.  H.  H.] 

ASSAI  (Ital.),  'Very';  e.g.  'Allegro  assai,' 
very  fast ;  1  Animato  assai,'  with  great  animation; 
•  Maestoso  assai,'  with  much  majesty,  etc. 

ASSMAYER,  Ignaz,  bora  at  Salzburg,  Feb. 
11,  1790  :  in  1808  organist  of  .St.  Peter's  in  that 
city,  where  he  wrote  his  oratorio  *  Die  Sundfluth' 
(the  Delugt),  and  his  cantata  «  Worte  der  Weihe.' 
In  1815  he  removed  to  Vienna;  in  1824  became 
organist  to  the  Scotch  church  ;  in  1825  Imperial 
organist;  in  1838  vice,  and  in  1846 chief,  Kapell- 
meister to  the  court.  He  died  Aug.  31,  1862. 
His  principal  oratorios — 'Das  Geliibde'  (the 
Vow);  'Saul  und  David,'  and  'Saul's  Tod'— 
were  frequently  performed  by  the  '  Tonkunstler- 
Societat,  of  which  Assmayer  was  conductor  for 
fifteen  years.  Besides  these  larger  works  he 
composed  fifteen  masses,  two  requiems,  a  Te 
Deum,  and  various  smaller  church  pieces,  as  well 
as  nearly  sixty  secular  compositions.  These  last 
are  all  published.  His  music  is  correct  and  fluent, 
but  wanting  in  invention  and  force.     [C..F.  P.] 

ASTON,  Hugh,  was  an  organist  and  church 
composer  in  the  time  of  Henry  Vni.  A  '  Te 
Deum'  for  five  voices  and  a  motet  for  six  voices 
composed  by  him  are  preserved  in  the  Music 
School  at  Oxford.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ASTORGA,  Emanuelb  Babon  d',  born  at 
Palermo  in  168 1  (Fetis  pretends  to  give  the  day  of 
his  birth).  He  began  the  serious  business  of  life 
by  witnessing  the  execution  of  his  father,  the 
Ma 


archese  Capece  da  Roffrano,  who  was  captain 
of  a  mercenary  troop,  and  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fold along  with  several  Sicilian  nobles  after  an 
unsuccessful  emeute  against  the  power  of  Spain. 
In  the  agony  of  this  terrible  occasion  his  mother 
actually  died,  and  the  child  himself  fainted  away. 
After  a  time  the  orphan  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  Princess  Ursini,  maid  of  honour  to  the  wife 
of  Philip  V,  who  placed  him  in  the  convent  of 
Astorga  in  Spain.  In  this  asylum  it  was  that 
he  completed  the  musical  education  which  there 
is  reason  to  believe  he  had  commenced  under 
Francesco  Scarlatti  at  Palermo.  He  quitted  it 
after  a  few  years,  and  on  his  entrance  into  the 
world  obtained,  through  the  influence  of  his  pa- 
troness, the  title  of  Baron  d'  Astorga.  In  1 704 
he  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  court 
of  Parma.  There  he  soon  became  a  favourite  for 
his  music's  sake  and  for  his  personal  gifts,  for  he 
was  a  handsome  man,  composed  with  ease  and 
ability,  and  sang  with  extraordinary  finish  and 
feeling  his  own  graceful  and  original  melodies. 
It  is  not  otherwise  than  consonant  with  a  charac- 
ter of  which  we  have  only  slight  though  sug- 
gestive glimpses,  to  hear  that  on  the  termination 
of  his  mission  he  still  lingered  at  the  court  of 
Parma,  forgetful  of  his  Spanish  ties,  and  fettered 
by  a  secret  love  affair  with  his  pupil  Elisabetta 
Faraese,  the  niece  of  the  reigning  duke.  Nor  is 
it  surprising  that  his  entertainer  should  soon 
have  found  means  to  transfer  so  dangerous  an 
ornament  of  his  palace  to  some  distant  capital. 
Accordingly  we  find  Astorga  dismissed,  early  in 
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1705,  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Leo- 
pold I  at  Vienna.  The  emperor  yielded  at  once 
to  the  fascinations  of  his  viator,  and  would  have 
attached  him  to  hia  person  had  not  his  own 
death  too  rapidly  interrupted  his  intentions. 
Astorga  remained  in  or  returned  to  Vienna 
during  the  reigns  of  Joseph  I  and  Charles  VI, 
and  for  many  years  led  a  romantic  life  of  travel 
and  adventure,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited 
and  revisited  Spain,  Portugal,  England,  and  Italy, 
reconciling  himself  on  his  way  to  the  neglected 
protectress  of  his  boyhood.  In  171  a  he  was  in 
Vienna,  and  acted  as  godfather  to  the  daughter 
of  his  friend  Caldaba,  whoHe  register  (May  9) 
may  still  be  seen  at  S.  Stephen's.  In  1720  he 
reappeared  there  for  a  short  time,  and  thence  he 
finally  retired  to  Bohemia,  where  he  died,  Au- 
gust 21,  1736,  not  however,  as  usually  stated, 
in  a  monastery,  but  in  the  Schloss  Raudnitz, 
which  had  been  given  up  to  him  by  its  owner,  the 
prince  of  Lobkowitz,  and  the  archives  of  which 
contain  evidence  of  the  fact.  This  circumstance 
has  only  very  recently  been  brought  to  light. 

Among  Astorga  s  compositions  are  his  re- 
nowned '  Stabat  Mater,'  for  4  voices  and  or- 
chestra, probably  composed  for  the  'Society  of 
Antient  Musick'  of  London,  and  executed  at 
Oxford  in  1713,  MS.  copies  of  the  score  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum  and  the 
imperial  libraries  of  Berlin  and  Vienna ;  and  a 
pastoral  opera  'Dafhi'  (not  'Dafhe'),  composed 
and  performed  at  Barcelona  in  June  1709,  and 
probably  last  heard  at  Breslau  in  1726,  and  to 
be  found  in  the  Hofbibliothek  at  Vienna  in  the 
Kiesewetter  collection.  A  requiem  is  also  men- 
tioned as  possibly  lying  in  the  castle  where  he 
ended  his  days.  His  name  is  also  known  by  his 
beautiful  cantatas,  of  which  a  great  number  are 
extant.  The  Abbe  Santiui  had  no  less  than  98 
of  these,  54  for  soprano  and  44  for  contralto,  with 
accompaniment  for  figured  bass  on  the  harpsi 
chord,  besides  ten  composed  as  duets  for  the 
Bame  two  voices.  Of  the  Stabat  Mater  Haupt- 
mann  (no  indulgent  critic)  writes  ('Briefe,'  ii. 
51),  'It  is  a  lovely  thing,  ...  a  much  more  im- 
portant work  than  Pergolesi's,  and  contains  a 
trio,  a  duet,  and  an  air,  which  are  real  master- 
pieces, wanting  in  nothing ;  neither  old  nor  new, 
but  music  for  all  times,  Buch  as  is  too  seldom  to 
be  met  with.'  The  work  is  published  (with 
pianoforte  accompaniment)  in  the  Peters  Collec- 
tion, and  has  been  recently  re-instrumented  by 
Franz  and  issued  by  Leuckhart.  [C.  F.  P.] 

A  TEMPO  (Ital.).  'In  time.'  When  the 
time  of  a  piece  has  been  changed,  either  tempo- 
rarily by  an  ad  libitum,  a  piacere,  etc.,  or  for 
a  longer  period  by  a  piu  Unto,  piu  allegro,  or 
some  similar  term,  the  indication  a  tempo  shows 
that  the  rate  of  speed  is  again  to  be  that  of  tho 
commencement  of  the  movement. 

ATH  ALIA.  The  third  of  Handel's  oratorios ; 
composed  next  after  '  Deborah.'  Words  by  Hum- 
phreys. The  scoro  was  completed  on  Juno  7, 
1 733.  First  performed  at  Oxford  July  10,  1 733. 
Revived  by  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  June  20, 
1845. 


ATHALIE.  Mendelssohn  composed  overture, 
march,  and  six  vocal  pieces  (Op.  74)  to  Racine's 
drama.  In  the  spring  of  1 843  the  choruses  alone 
(female  voices),  with  pianoforte.  In  May  or  J  une 
1844,  the  overture  and  march.  Early  in  1845 
choruses  re-written  and  scored  for  orchestra. 
First  performed  at  Berlin,  Dec.  1,  1845  ;  in  Eng- 
land, Windsor  Castle,  Jan.  1,  1847 ;  Philhar- 
monic, March  12,1 849. 

ATTACCA,  i.e.  'begin*  (Ital.),  when  placed 
at  the  end  of  a  movement — as  the  Scherzo  of 
Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony,  or  all  the  three 
first  movements  of  Mendelssohn's  Scotch  ditto — 
signifies  that  no  pause  is  to  be  made,  but  that  the 
next  movement  is  to  be  attacked  at  once. 

ATTACK.  A  technical  expression  for  de- 
cision and  spirit  in  beginning  a  phrase  or 
passage.  An  orchestra  or  performer  is  said  to  be 
'wanting  in  attack'  when  there  is  no  firmness 
and  precision  in  their  style  of  taking  up  the 
points  of  the  music.  This  applies  especially  to 
quick  tempo.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  coup  d'archct, 
once  so  much  exaggerated  in  the  Paris  or- 
chestras, and  of  which  Mozart  makes  such  game 
(Letter,  June  12,  1778). 

The  chef  a?atlaque  in  France  is  a  sort  of  sub- 
conductor  who  marks  the  moment  of  entry  for 
the  chorus. 

ATTAIGNANT,  or  ATTArNGNANT, 
Piebre,  a  music  printer  of  PariB  in  the  1 6th 
century,  said  to  have  been  the  first  in  France 
to  adopt  moveable  types  ('caracU'res  mobiles') 
for  music.  The  engraver  of  hia  types  was  Pierre 
Hantin.  Between  the  years  1527  and  1536  ho 
printed  nineteen  books  containing  motetts  of 
various  masters,  French  and  foreign.  Many 
of  these  composers  would  be  entirely  unknown 
but  for  their  presence  in  these  volumes.  Among 
them  we  may  cite  Grouse,  N.  Gomberi,  Claudin, 
Hesdin,  Consilium,  Certon,  Rousee,  Mouton, 
Hottinet,  Mornable,  Le  Roy,  Manchicourt,  Le 
Heurteur,  Vermont,  Richefort,  Lasson,  LTieritier, 
Lebrun,  Wyllart,  Feuin,  L'enfant,  Montu,  Verde- 
lot,  G.  Louvet,  Devitis,  Jacquet,  Delafage, 
Longueval,  Gascogne,  Briant,  and  Passereau. 
The  collection  is  thus  historically  most  im- 
portant, and  it  is  also  of  extreme  rarity. 
Attaignant  was  still  printing  in  1543,  which 
date  appears  on  a  '  Livre  de  danceries*  by 
Consilium.  He  was  however  dead  in  1550, 
since  some  compositions  of  Gervais'  printed  at 
his  press  in  that  year  are  said  to  be  edited  by 
his  widow.  [F.  G.J 

ATTERBURY,  Luffman,  one  of  the  musicians 
in  ordinary  to  George  III.  and  the  composer  of 
numerous  catches  and  glees.  Between  1778  and 
1 780  ho  obtained  from  the  Catch  Club  prizes  for 
three  glees  and  two  catches.  He  also  composed 
an  oratorio  called  4  Goliah.'  which  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  on 
Wednesday.  May  5,  1773,  being  announced  as 
'  for  that  night  only.'  It  was  again  performed  in 
West  Wycombe  church  on  August  13.  1775,  on 
the  occasion  of  tho  singular  ceremony  of  depositing 
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the  heart  of  Paul  Whitehead,  the  politician  and 
versifier,  inclosed  in  a  marble  urn,  as  directed  by 
his  will,  in  the  mausoleum  there  of  his  patron. 
Lord  Le  Despencer.  Abont  1790  Atterbury 
published  '  A  Collection  of  Twelve  Glees,  Rounds,' 
etc.  Eleven  glees  and  nineteen  catches  by  him 
are  included  in  Warren  b  collections.  His  glee, 
*  Come,  let  us  all  a  -  Maying  go,'  still  retains  its 
popularity.  He  died  in  Marsham  Street,  West- 
minster. June  11,  1796.  He  is  said  to  have 
combined  with  the  profession  of  music  the  trade 
of  a  builder.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ATTEY,  John,  a  composer  of  part-songs, 
who  flourished  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  17th 
century.  He  appears  to  have  been  patronised 
by  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Bridgewater,  to 
whom  he  dedicates  his  4  First  Booke  of  Ayres  of 
Foure  Parts,  with  Tableture  for  the  Lute,'  in 
1623.  On  the  title  page  of  this  work  he  calls 
himself 'Gentleman  and  Practitioner  of  Musicke.' 
It  contains  fourteen  songs  in  four  parts,  which 
may  be  sung  as  part-songs  or  as  solos  by  a 
soprano  voice,  accompanied  by  the  lute,  or  the 
lute  and  bass-viol.  As  no  second  collection  ap- 
peared, it  is  probable  that  the  composer  did  not 
meet  with  sufficient  encouragement  in  all  cases. 
The  madrigalian  [leriod  was  rapidly  declining. 
(Bimbanlt,  BM.  Madrig.)  [E.  F.  R.J 

ATI  WOOD,  Thomas,  the  son  of  a  trumpeter, 
viola-player,  and  coal -merchant,  was  born  in  1 767. 
At  nine  years  of  age  he  became  a  chorister  in  the 
Chapel  Royal,  where  he  had  for  his  masters  suc- 
cessively Dr.  Nares  and  Dr.  Ayrton,  and  where 
he  remained  about  five  years.  In  his  sixteenth 
year,  performing  in  a  concert  at  Buckingham 
House,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  (afterwards  George  IV),  who  sent  him 
to  Italy  to  study.  In  1783  he  went  to  Naples, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years  under  the 
tuition  of  Filippo  Cinque  and  Gaetano  Latilla. 
From  Naples  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  studied 
under  Mozart — who  expressed  a  highly  favour- 
able opinion  of  his  talent  (Kelly's  Reminiscences, 
L  215) — until  February,  1787,  when  he  returned 
to  England.  He  became  organist  of  St.  George 
the  Martyr,  Queen  Square,  and  a  member  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  chamber  band.  He  was  ap- 
pointed musical  instructor  to  the  Duchess  of 
York  in  1791,  and  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  in 
1 795.  In  the  latter  year,  on  the  decease  of  J ohn 
Jones,  organist  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Attwood 
became  his  successor  ;  and  in  J  u  tie,  1 796,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Dupuis,  he  was  appointed  Composer 
to  the  Chapel  Royal  In  1821  he  was  nominated 
organist  of  George  I  V's  private  chapel  at  Brighton. 
Attwood  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  on  its  establishment  in  1 8 1 3, 
and  for  some  years  occasionally  conducted  its 
concerts.  In  1 836,  on  the  decease  of  J  ohn  Stafford 
Smith,  he  succeeded  him  as  organist  of  the  Chapel 
Royal.  Attwood  died  at  his  residence  in  Cheyne 
Walk,  Chelsea,  on  March  28,  1838.  He  was 
buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  under  the  organ. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  life  Attwood  was  much 
engaged  in  dramatic  composition,  in  which  he 
was  very  successful. 


The  pieces  set  by  him  were — The  Prisoner, 
1793;  The  Mariners,  1793;  Caernarvon  Castle, 
1793;  The  Adopted  Child,  1795;  The  Poor 
Sailor,  1795  ;  The  Smugglers,  1796  ;  The  Mouth 
of  the  Nile,  1798  ;  The  Devil  of  a  Lover,  1798  ; 
A  Day  at  Rome,  1798  ;  The  Castle  of  Sorrento, 
1799;  The  Red  Cross  Knights,  1799;  The  Old 
Clothesraan,  1 799  ;  The  Magic  Oak,  1 799  ;  True 
Friends,  1800 ;  The  Dominion  of  Fancy,  1800  ; 
The  Escapes,  or,  The  Water  Carrier  (partly 
selected  from  Cherubim's  'Les  Deux  Journees,' 
and  partly  original),  1801  ;  11  Bondocani,  1801; 
St.  David's  Day,  1801  ;  and,  The  Curfew,  1807. 
He  also  contributed  two  songs  to  'Guy  Man- 
nering,'  18 16. 

Later  in  life  Attwood  devoted  his  attention 
more  to  cathedral  music.  A  volume  of  his 
church  compositions,  containing  four  services, 
eight  anthems,  and  nine  chants,  was  published 
about  fifteen  years  after  his  death,  under  the 
editorship  of  his  godson,  Dr.  Thomas  Attwood 
Walmisley.  Besides  these  compositions  Attwood 
produced  two  anthems  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniments ;  one,  '  I  was  glad '  (a  remarkably  fine 
composition),  for  the  coronation  of  George  IV, 
and  the  other,  '  O  Lord,  grant  the  King  a  long 
life,'  for  that  of  William  IV;  and  he  had  com- 
menced a  third,  intended  for  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Victoria,  when  his  career  was  closed  by 
death.  He  also,  following  the  example  of  Mat- 
thew Lock,  composed  a  '  Kyrie  eleison,'  with 
different  music  for  each  repetition  of  the  words. 
Attwood  produced  many  sonatas  and  lessons  for 
the  pianoforte,  and  numerous  songs  and  glees. 
Of  his  songs,  '  The  Soldier's  Dream'  long  main- 
tained its  popularity ;  and  of  his  glees,  '  In  peace 
Love  tunes  the-shepherd's  reed,'  and  1  To  all  that 
breathe  the  air  of  Heaven,'  are  still  well  known 
to  all  admirers  of  that  species  of  music.  Att- 
wood's  compositions  are  distinguished  by  purity 
and  taste  as  well  as  by  force  and  expression. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Attwood,  a 
favourite  pupil  of  Mozart,  was  one  of  the  first 
among  English  musicians  to  recognise  the  genius 
of  the  young  Mendelssohn.  A  friendship  sprang 
up  between  the  two  composers  which  was  only 
broken  by  the  death  of  the  elder.  Thus  the 
talented  Englishman  appears  as  a  connecting 
link  between  the  two  gifted  Germans.  Several 
of  Mendelssohn's  published  letters  were  written 
from  Attwood *s  villa  at  Norwood,  his  three 
Preludes  and  Fugues  for  the  organ  are  dedicated 
to  him,  and  the  autograph  of  a  Kyrie  eleison  in 
A  minor  is  inscribed  '  For  Mr.  Attwood ;  Berlin, 
24  March,  1833.'  [W.  H.  H.] 

AUBADE.  A  French  term  (from  aube,  the 
dawn),  answering  to  nocturne  or  serenade.  It 
was  originally  applied  to  music  performed  in  the 
morning,  and  apparently  to  concerted  music 
(Littre) ;  but  is  now  almost  confined  to  music  for 
the  piano,  and  an  Aubade  has  no  distinct  form 
or  character  of  its  own.  Stephen  Heller  and 
Schulhoff  have  written  pieces  bearing  this  title. 

AUBER,  Danikl-Franqois-Esprit,  was  born 
January  29,  1784  (according  to  Fetis,  1782),  at 
Caen,  where  his  parents  were  on  a  visit.  The 
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family,  although  of  Norman  origin,  had  been 
settled  in  Paris  for  two  generations,  and  that  me- 
tropolis was  always  considered  as  his  home  by  our 
composer.    In  his  riper  years  he  hardly  ever  left 
it  for  a  single  day,  and  not  even  the  dangers  of 
the  Prussian  siege  could  induce  the  then  more 
than  octogenarian  to  desert  his  beloved  city.  Al- 
though destined  by  his  father  for  a  commercial 
career,  young  Auber  began  to  evince  his  talent  for 
music  at  a  very  early  period.   At  the  age  of  eleven 
he  wrote  a  number  of  ballads  and  'Romances,' 
much  en  vogue  amongst  the  elegant  ladies  of 
the  Directoire ;  one  of  them  called  'Bonjour'  is 
said  to  have  been  very  popular  at  the  time.  A 
few  years  later  we  find  Auber  in  London,  nomi- 
nally as  commercial  clerk,  but  in  reality  more 
than  ever  dovoted  to  his  art.  Here  also  his  vocal 
compositions   are   said    to    have    met  with 
great  success  in  fashionable  drawing-rooms ;  his 
personal  timidity  however— a  feature  of  his 
character  which  remained  to  him  during  his 
whole  life — prevented  the  young  artist  from 
reaping  the  full  benefit  of  his  precocious  gifts. 
In  consequence  of  the  breach  of  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens  (1804)  Auber  had  to  leave  England, 
and  on  his  return  to  Paris  we  hear  nothing  more 
of  his  commercial  pursuits.    Music  had  now 
engrossed  all  his  thoughts  and  faculties.  His 
debut  as  an  instrumental  composer  was  ac- 
companied by  somewhat  peculiar  circumstances, 
Auber  had  become  acquainted  with  Lamarre,  a 
violoncello-player  of  considerable  reputation  ;  and 
to  suit  the  peculiar  style  of  his  friend,  our  com- 
poser wrote  several  concertos  for  his  instrument, 
which  originally  appeared  under  Lamarre's  name, 
but  the  real  authorship  of  which  soon  transpired. 
The  reputation  thus  acquired  Auber  increased 
by  a  violin-concerto  written  for  and  first  played 
by  Mazas  at  the  Conservatoire  with  signal 
success ;  it  has  since  been  introduced  here  by 
M.  Sainton.    His  first  attempt  at  dramatic  com- 
position was  of «  very  modest  kind.    It  consisted 
in  the  re-setting  of  an  old  opera-libretto  called 
'Julie'  for  a  society  of  amateurs  (in  181 1  or  12). 
The  orchestra  was  composed  of  two  violins,  two 
violas,  violoncello,  and  double-bass.     The  re- 
ception of  the  piece  was  favourable.  Cherubini, 
the  ruler  of  the  operatic  stage  at  that  time,  was 
amongst  the  audience,  and  recognising  at  once 
the  powerful  though  untrained  genius  of  the 
young  composer,  he  offered  to  superintend  his 
further  studies.    To  the  instruction  of  this 
great  composer  Auber  owed  his  mastery  over  the 
technical  difficulties  of  his  art.    As  his  next 
work,  we  mention  a  mass  written  for  the  private 
chapel  of  the  -Prince  de  Chimay,  from  which  the 
beautiful  a  capella  prayer  in  '  Masaniello '  is 
taken.  His  first  opera  publicly  performed  was '  Le 
Sejour  militairc,'  and  was  played  in  1813  at  the 
Theatre  Feydeau.    Its  reception  was  anything 
but  favourable,  and  so  discouraged  was  the 
thful  composer  by  this  unexpected  failure  that 
six  years  he  refrained  from  repeating  the 
attempt.    His  second  opera,  'Le  Testament,  ou 
les  Billets-doux,'  brought  out  at  the  Opera 
Comique  in  1S19,  proved  again  unsuccessful,  but 


I  Auber  was  now  too  certain  of  his  vocation  to  be 
silenced  by  a  momentary  disappointment.  He 
immediately  set  to  work  again,  and  his  next 
opera,  'La  Bergere  chatelaine,'  first  performed 
in  the  following  year,  to  a  great  extent  realised 
his  bold  ex|>ectations  of  ultimate  success.  The 
climax  and  duration  of  this  success  were,  to  a 
great  extent,  founded  on  Auber's  friendship  and 
artistic  alliance  with  Scribe,  one  of  the  most 
fertile  playwrights  and  the  most  skilful  librettist 
of  modern  times.    To  this  union,  which  lasted 
unbroken  till  Scribe's  death,  a  great  number  of 
both  comic  and  serious  operas  owe  their  existence, 
not  all  equal  in  value  and  beauty,  but  all  evincing 
in  various  degrees  the  inexhaustible  productive 
power  of  their  joint  authors.    Our  space  will  not 
allow  us  to  insert  a  complete  list  of  Auber's 
numerous  dramatic  productions;  we  must  limit 
ourselves  to  mentioning  those  amougst  his  works 
which  by  their  intrinsic  value  or  external  grace  of 
execution  have  excited  the  particular  admira- 
tion of  contemporary  audiences,  or  on  which 
their  author's  claim  to  immortality  seems  chiefly 
to  rest    We  name  'Leicester,'  1822  (being  the 
first  of  Auber's  operas  with  a  libretto  by  Scribe)  ; 
'Le  Macon,'  1825   (Auber's  chef-d'aurre  in 
comic  opera);  'La  Muette  de  Portici'  (Masani- 
ello) 1828;  'Fra  Diavolo,'  1830;  'Lestocq/ 
,835;  'Le  Cheval  de  Bronze,  1835;  '  L'Ain- 
bassadrice,'  1836;   'Le  Domino  noir,'  1837; 
'Les  Diamans  de  la  couronne,'  1841  ;  'Carlo 
Broschi,'  1842  ;  'Haydee,*  1847;  'L'Enfant  pro- 
digue,'   1850;    '  Zerline,'   185 1    (written  for 
Madame  Alboni) ;    'Manon   Lescaut,'  1856; 
•La  fiancee  du  Roi  des  Garbes,'  1867;  'Le 
premier  jour  de  bonheur,'  1 868  ;  and  '  Le  Rive 
u'amour,  first  performed  in  December  1869  at 
the  Opera  Comique. 

Auber's  position  in  the  history  of  his  art  may 
be  defined  as  that  of  the  last  great  representative 
of  opera  comique,  a  phase  of  dramatic  music  in 
which  more  than  in  any  other  the  peculiarities 
of  the  French  character  have  found  their  full 
expression.  In  such  works  as  ' Le  Macon'  or 
'Les  Diamans  de  la  couronne,'  Auber  has 
rendered  the  chevaleresque  grace,  the  verve, 
and  amorous  sweetness  of  French  feeling  in  a 
manner  both  charming  and  essentially  national. 
It  is  here  that  he  proves  himself  to  be  the 
legitimate  follower  of  Boieldieu  and  the  more 
than  equal  of  Herold  and  Adam.  With  these 
masters  Auber  shares  the  charm  of  melody 
founded  on  the  simple  grace  of  the  popular 
chanson,  the  piquancy  of  rhythm  and  the  care 
bestowed  upon  the  distinct  enunciation  of  the 
words  characteristic  of  the  French  school.  Like 
them  also  he  is  unable  or  perhajw  unwilling  to 
divest  his  music  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  own 
national  type.  We  have  on  purpose  cited  the 
'  Diamans  de  hi  couronne '  as  evincing  the  charm 
of  French  feeling,  although  the  scene  of  that 
t>I>era  is  laid  in  Portugal.  Like  George  Brown 
and  the  'tribu  d' A  vend*  in  Boieldieu  s  'Dame 
Blanche,'  Auber's  Portuguese  are  in  reality 
Frenchmen  in  disguise ;  a  disguise  put  on  more 
for  the  sake  of  pretty  Bhow  than  of  actual 
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deception.  We  here  recognise  again  that 
amalgamating  force  of  French  culture  to  which 
all  civilised  nations  have  to  some  extent  sub- 
mitted. But  so  great  is  the  charm  of  the  natural 
grace*  and  true  gaiete  de  cctur  with  which 
Auber  endows  his  creations  that  somehow  we 
forget  the  incongruity  of  the  mongrel  type.  In 
comparing  Auber' 8  individual  merits  with  those 
of  other  masters  of  his  school,  of  Boieldieu  for 
instance,  we  should  say  that  he  surpasses  them 
all  in  brilliancy  of  orchestral  effect*.  He  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  decidedly  inferior  to  the 
last-mentioned  composer  as  regards  the  structure 
of  his  concerted  pieces.  Auber  here  seems  to 
lack  that  firm  grasp  which  enables  the  musician, 
by  a  distinct  grouping  of  individual  components, 
to  blend  into  a  harmonious  whole  what  seems 
most  contradictory,  yet  without  losing  hold  of 
the  single  parts  of  the  organism.  His  ensembles 
are  therefore  frequently  slight  in  construction ; 
bis  style  indeed  may  be  designated  as  essentially 
homophonous ;  but  he  is  (perhaps  for  the  same 
reason)  a  master  in  the  art  of  delineating  a 
character  by  touches  of  subtlest  refinement. 

Amongst  his  serious  operas  it  is  particularly  one 
work  which  perhaps  more  than  any  other  has  con- 
tributed to  its  author's  European  reputation,  but 
which  at  the  same  time  differs  so  entirely  from 
Auber's  usual  style,  that  without  the  most 
indubitable  proofs  one  would  hardly  believe  it 
to  be  written  by  the  graceful  and  melodious  but 
anything  but  passionately  grand  composer  of 
'  Le  Dieu  et  la  Bajadere'or  '  Le  Cheval  de 
Bronze.'    We  are  speaking  of  'La  Muette  de 
Portici,'  in  this  country  commonly  called,  after  its 
chief  hero,  '  Masaniello.'    In  it  the  most  violent 
passions  of  excited  popular  fury  have  their  fullest 
sway ;  in  it  the  heroic  feelings  of  self-surrendering 
love  and  devotion  are  expressed  in  a  manner 
both  grand  and  original ;  in  it  even  the  traditional 
forms  of  the  opera  seem  to  expand  with  the 
impetuous  feeling  embodied  in  them.  Auber's  style 
in  Masaniello  is  indeed  as  different  as  can  be 
imagined  from  his  usual  elegant  but  somewhat 
frigid  mode  of  utterance,  founded  on  Boieldieu 
with  a  strong  admixture  of  Rossini.  Wagner, 
wbo  undoubtedly  is  a  good  judge  in  the  matter, 
and  certainly  free  from  undue  partiality  in  the 
French  master's  favour,  acknowledges  in  this 
opera  'the  bold  effects  in  the  instrumentation, 
particularly  in  the  treatment  of  the  strings,  the 
drastic  grouping  of  the  choral  masses  which  here 
for  the  first  time  take  an  important  part  in  the 
action,  no  less  than  original  harmonies  and  happy 
strokes  of  dramatic  characterisation.'  Various 
conjectures  have  been  propounded  to  account  for 
this  singular  and  never-again-attained  flight  of 
inspiration.    It  has  been  said  for  instance  that 
the  meet  stirring  melodies  of  the  opera  are  of 
popular  Neapolitan  origin,  but  this  has  been 
contradicted  emphatically  by  the  composer  himself. 
The  solution  of  the  enigma  seems  to  us  to  lie  in 
the  thoroughly  revolutionised  feeling  of  the  time 
(1828),  which  two  years  afterwards  was  to  explode 
the  established  governments  of  France  and  other 
countries).    This  opera  was  indeed  destined  to 


become  historically  connected  with  the  popular 
movement  of  that  eventful  period.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  riots  in  Brussels  began  after  a 
performance  of  the  'Muette  de  Portici*  (August 
25»  I83o),  which  drove  the  Dutch  out  of  the 
country,  and  thus  in  a  manner  acted  the  part  of 
'  Lilliburle.ro.'  There  is  a  sad  significance  in  the 
fact  that  the  death  (May  13,  1 871)  of  the  author 
of  this  revolutionary  inspiration  was  surrounded 
and  indeed  partly  caused  by  the  terrors  of  the 
Paris  commune. 

About  Auber's  life  little  remains  to  be  added. 
He  received  marks  of  highest  distinction  from  his 
own  and  foreign  sovereigns.  Louis  Philippe  made 
him  Director  of  the  Conservatoire,  and  Napoleon 
III  added  the  dignity  of  Imperial  Maltre-de- 
Chapelle.  He  however  never  acted  as  conductor, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  timidity  already  alluded  to. 
Indeed  he  never  was  present  at  the  performance 
of  his  own  works.  When  questioned  about  this 
extraordinary  circumstance,  he  is  said  to  have 
returned  the  characteristic  answer,  '  Si  j'assistais 
a  un  de  mes  ouvrages,  je  n'ecrirais  de  ma  vie  une 
note  de  musique.'  His  habits  were  gentle  and 
benevolent,  slightly  tinged  with  epicureanism. 
He  was  a  thorough  Parisian,  and  the  bonmoti 
related  of  him  are  legion.  [F.  H.] 

ALBERT,  Jacques  ('le  vieux'),  an  eminent 
French  violinist  and  composer,  born  towards  the 
end  of  the  1 7th  century.  He  was  riolinist  in  the 
royal  band,  the  orchestra  of  tho  Opera,  and  the 
Concerts  Spirituels.  In  1 748  he  was  nominated 
leader  of  the  band  and  director  of  the  Due  de 
Bourl>on'B  private  music.  He  died  at  Belleville 
near  Paris  in  1753. 

The  catalogue  of  his  published  compositions 
contains  five  books  of  violin  sonatas  with  a  bass ; 
twelve  suites  en  trio  ;  two  books  of  concertos  for 
four  violins,  cello  and  bass ;  many  airs  and 
minuets  for  two  violins  and  bass ;  an  opera  and 
a  ballet.  All  these  works  are  of  good,  correct 
workmanship,  and  some  movements  of  the  sonatas 
are  certainly  not  devoid  of  earnest  musical 
feeling  and  character. 

His  son  Louis,  born  in  1730,  was  also  violinist 
at  the  Opera  and  the  Concert  SpiritueL  and 
published  a  number  of  violin  couq>ositions  and 
some  ballets,  which  however  are  very  inferior 
to  his  father's  works.  He  retired  from  public 
activity  in  17  71.  flr.  D.] 

ALBERT,  Pierre  Francois  Olivier,  vio- 
loncellist, born  at  Amiens  in  1763,  for  twenty- 
five  years  member  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Opera 
Comique  at  Paris.  His  chief  merit  is  having 
published  two  good  instruction  IkjoIcs  for  the 
violoncello  at  a  time  when  a  work  of  that  kind 
was  much  needed.  He  wrote  also  string  quar- 
tet*, sonatas  and  duets  for  violoncello,  and  a 
pamphlet  entitled  '  Histoire  abregee  de  la  musique 
ancienne  et  moderne.'  [T.  P.  H.] 

AUER,  Leopold,  born  May  28,  1845,  at 
Veszprem  in  Hungary,  an  eminent  riolin-player. 
was  a  pupil  of  Dont  at  the  Vienna  Conservatorio 
and  afterwards  of  Joachim.  From  1863  to  1S65 
he  was  leader  of  the  orchestra  at  Dusseldorf, 
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from  1866  to  1867  at  Hamburg,  and  since  1868 
he  has  lived  at  St.  Petersburg  as  Boloviolinist  to 
the  court,  though  frequently  visiting  London. 

Auer  has  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  violinist- 
fullness  of  tone,  perfect  mastery  over  all  techni- 
cal difficulties,  and  genuine  musical  feeling.  His 
success  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  continent,  as 
well  as  in  London,  has  been  very  great.    [P.  D.] 

AUGARTEN.  The  well-known  public  garden 
on  the  Au,  or  meadow,  between  the  Danube  and 
the  Donau-Canal,  in  the  Leopoldstadt  suburb  of 
Vienna,  interesting  to  the  musician  from  its  having 
been,  like  our  own  Vauxhall  and  Ranelagh,  the 
place  of  performance — often  first  performance — 
of  many  a  masterpiece.  It  was  dedicated  to  the 
public  by  the  Em peror  Joseph  II,  and  was  opened 
on  April  30,  1775.  At  first  it  appears  to  have 
been  merely  a  wood;  then  a  garden  —  'the 
Tuileries  garden  of  Vienna'— but  after  a  time 
a  concert-room  was  built,  and  in  1782  summer 
morning  concerts  were  started  by  Martin,  a 
well-known  entrepreneur  of  the  day,  in  associa- 
tion with  Mozart,  then  at  the  height  of  his 
genius.  Mozart  mentions  the  project  in  a  letter 
(May  18,  1782)  to  his  father,  and  the  first  series 
of  the  concerto  opened  on  the  26th  of  May,  under 
brilliant  patronage,  attracted  partly  by  the  novelty 
of  music  so  nearly  in  the  open  air,  by  the  beauty 
of  the  npot,  and  by  the  excellence  of  the  music 
announced.  The  enterprise  changed  hands  re- 
peatedly, until,  about  the  year  1 800,  the  concerts 
were  directed  by  Schuppanzigh,  the  violin  player, 
of  Beethoven  notoriety.  They  did  not  however 
maintain  their  high  character  or  their  popularity, 
but  had  to  suffer  the  inevitable  fate  of  all  similar 
institutions  which  aim  over  the  heads  of  those 
whom  they  wish  to  attract.  In  1 81 3  they  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  'Hof  Traiteur*  and  Wranitzky 
the  musician.  By  1830  performers  of  eminence 
had  ceased  to  appear,  then  the  performances  in 
the  Augarten  dwindled  to  one  on  the  1st  May,  a 
great  annual  festival  with  the  Viennese ;  and  at 
length  they  ceased  altogether  in  favour  of  other 
spots  more  fashionable  or  less  remote,  and  the 
garden  reverted  to  its  original  use  as  a  mere  place 
for  walking  and  lounging.  But  its  musical  glories 
cannot  be  forgotten.  Here  Mozart  was  to  be  seen 
and  heard  in  at  least  one  series  of  concerts,  at 
each  of  which  some  great  symphony  or  concerto 
was  doubtless  heard  for  the  first  time ;  and  here 
Beethoven  produced  one  (if  not  more)  of  his 
masterpieces — the  Kreutzer  sonata,  which  was 
played  there  (May  1803)  by  Bridgetower  and 
himself,  the  two  first  movements  being  read  from 
autograph  and  copy  dashed  down  only  just  before 
the  commencement  of  the  concert.  Besides  this, 
hiB  first  five  symphonies,  his  overtures,  and  three 
first  pianoforte  concertos  were  stock  pieces  in  the 
programmes  of  the  Augarten.  The  concerts  took 
place  on  Thursday  mornings,  at  the  curiously 
early  hour  of  half-past  seven,  and  even  seven. 
Mayseder,  Czerny,  Stein,  Clement,  Linke,  Mos- 
cheles,  and  many  other  great  artists  were  heard 
there.  (The  above  information  is  obtained  from 
Hanslick's  'Concertwesen  in  Wien,'  and  Ries's 
'Notizen.')  [G.] 


AUGMENTATION.  This  term  is  used  to 
express  the  appearance  of  the  subject  of  a  fugue 
in  notes  of  double  the  original  value,  e.g. 
crotchots  for  quavers,  minims  for  crotchets,  etc., 
and  is  thus  the  opposite  to  Diminution.  Or  it  is 
a  kind  of  imitation,  or  canon,  where  the  same 
thing  takes  place.  Dr.  Benjamin  Cooke's  cele- 
brated canon  by  double  augmentation  (engraved 
on  his  tombstone)  begins  as  follows,  and  is  per- 
haps the  best  instance  on  record. 

1} 


mm,  A  • 


We  subjoin  by  way  of  example  one  of  a  simpler 
kind  by  Cherubini. 


p 


When  introduced  into  the  development  of  a 
fugue,  augmentation  often  produces  a  great 
effect.  As  examples  we  may  cite  the  latter 
part  of  Handel's  chorus  '  O  first  created  beam ' 
in  'Samson';  the  concluding  chorus  of  Dr. 
Hayes'  anthem  'Great  is  the  Lord*;  Dr.  Croft's 
fine  chorus  '  Cry  aloud  and  shout ' ;  Leo's  '  Tu 
es  Sacerdos'  in  F,  in  his  'Dixit  Dominus'  in  A* ; 
and  several  of  J.  Sebastian  Bach's  fugues  in  his 
'  Wohltemperirte  Clavier.'  The  old  Italian 
church  composers  were  very  fond  of  introducing 
augmentation,  especially  towards  the  end  of  a 
choral  fugue,  and  in  the  bass.  They  would  call 
it  '  La  fuga  aggravata  nel  Basso.'  Fine  examples 
are  found  in  '  Aniens'  by  Leo,  Bonno,  and  Cafaro, 
in  Novcllo's  Fitzwilliam  music.       [F.  A.  G.  O.] 

AUGMENTED  INTERVAL.  An  interval 
which  is  extended  by  the  addition  of  a  semitone 
to  its  normal  dimension.  The  following  examples 
show  the  augmentations  of  intervals  commonly 


Mn'nr      Augmented,  or  SSSWt 


[W.P.J 
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AUSWAHL  VORZUGLICHER  MUSIK- 
WERKE,  a  collection  of  ancient  and  modern 
music  in  strict  style,  published  with  the  counte- 
nance of  the  'Kbnigliche  Akademie  derKunste' 
of  Berlin  in  1 840  (8vo.  Trautwein).    It  con- 


1.  Fugve, '  Tti  Rex."  Qrmon. 

2.  Do. '  Melae  Zunge.'  Faach. 

S.  Do.  from  Melt.  F  mln.  J.  llajdn. 
4,  Da  '  U&DHiO*-'  ILuulel. 
1  Da. '  Di  1'alinieota.'  Kallmann. 
4.  Do.  for  On-.  O  minor.  Ft.  Bach. 
7.  Faro.  'Auf.  data  wlr.'  C.KL 


a,  f^.'U>bet  %rlnenNarnen.-F("M-a. 

«.  Do.  tor  ITann,  B  p.  KlruU  rycr 
In  latno,  Kjri#.  Tax. 
U.  Fig.  Choral.  Ich  lux.    J.  & 
(J.  C.J  Bach. 

;i  i i'  i..r  r  ii  'i  in  r  CtaaagaU, 

l\  Do.  Gott  US  odbubarcL.  Keucr. 
11  Kjrte.  Lnctl. 

IS.  Ftaro- for  llano,  Dm.  Marparg. 
1A  Pa  a  Cholrv  '  Durcb  rhinlaflil 

tea.'  J.  < .  Bach. 
17.  Cbrttte.  tiraun. 
IA  rogue  for  llano,  A  mln.  Telc- 


Bb. 


Albrcchtt- 
Ilnnillla*. 


53.  Do.  for  Org., 

berger. 

54.  llolet,  •UUfnwr.• 
S3.  Fugue. 

tnclll. 
».  Do. 

37.  Do.  '  Hal  tion  turbanl.' 
cello. 

SR.  •  A»e  Maria.'  Klein. 

3D.  Fugue,  for  4tett  In  C  Hennlng. 

40.  Do.  "rtroeiitlbua.'  Vicrllng. 

41.  Do.  '  Kt  In  Macula.'  (aldara. 
«!  Do.  for  Organ  (4  aubj.). 


Jlar- 


-) 


-, 

V. 


Do. 1  •  hi-tate."  RaMR. 
fiu.  ■  duaun  ollm.*  M.  Haydn. 
Do.  for  Plaoo  In  C.  If  orart, 
loteu'Wa*  betriibft.'  H.r-cliati. 
Flg.Cfcoral.'X'i'iger  Lob.'  Zelter. 
Fugue  for  Org.  In  C.  I'acnclbel. 
Irne.  F.  Schneider. 

Do.  for  ttett  In  C 
M.  in  |4  Sf  *Tu< 

l»  tru.a. 
Can  -ii.  >j 

Uorvlry. 


Koiweab. 


43.  '  F.ja  mater. 

44.  Fugh«tt.M 

Iger. 

45.  lilt  rod.  and  Fugue 

U.  FUcher. 
49.  Motet.  -Od1  Ixnrw 
Peru. 

47.  Fugue.  Halleluja.1  O.Harrer. 

48.  Do.  for  l'iano,  la  F.  K.LcBc»u*. 


g-  M. 

J.  A. 


Pome  copies  hare  an  Appendix : 
Aria. '  Iiigemeaeu.'  Durante. 
Do.  Agnus.  J.  8.  Bach. 
Duet.  •  OefH  perch*.'  Mental. 
'  Nil  re  Kagina.'    1  ergoleal. 
'  0  mjr  Irene '  (Theodora). 
Chorus  and  Air  (laraelllen).  (X  l\ 

K.  Hach. 
Duet  and  rhorui 

Kelchantt. 
Solo  aod  rhorui  (Do.)  Da 
Aria.  '  l  ieta  Klgnore.'  Haw*. 
Mcena  ilterldde  pen.).  Maumann. 
Trio. '  Dooilnua.  Leo. 
'Urali&i'aud'Deiu  later.'  F.  Feo. 


AUTHENTIC.  Such  of  the  ecclesiastical 
modes  are  called  authentic  as  have  their  sounds 
ami  prised  within  an  octave  from  the  final. 
They  are  as  follow,  in  order  of  the  Gregorian 


So. 

Mode. 

Final. 

Dominant. 

I 

Dorian 

DtoD 

D 

A 

s 

Phrygian 

E  to  E 

E 

C 

• 

Lydian 

FtoF 

F 

C 

Mixolydian 

G  to  G 

G 

D 

JfUAmn 

A  to  A 

A 

E 

n 

Ionian  or  Iastian 

CtoC 

C 

G 

A  mode,  or  tone,  or  scale,  must  be  made  up  of 
the  union  of  a  perfect  fifth  (diapente)  and  a 
perfect  fourth  (diatessaron).  In  the  authentic 
modes  the  fifth  is  below,  and  the  fourth  above. 
Thus  in  mode  I  from  D  to  A  is  a  perfect  fifth, 
and  from  A  to  the  upper  D,  or  final,  a  perfect 
fourth.  In  mode  9,  from  A  to  E  is  a  perfect 
fifth,  and  from  E  to  the  upper  A,  or  final,  a 
perfect  fourth,  and  so  on. 

In  all  these  the  fiftlis  and  fourths  are  perfect ; 
but  no  scale  or  mode  could  be  made  upon  B  in 
conform i  t  v  with  this  theory,  for  from  B  to  P  is  an 
imperfect  fifth  and  from  F  to  the  upper  B  is  a 
intone  or  pluperfect  fourth,  both  which  intervals 
are  forbidden  in  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  melody. 
This  may  serve  also  to  explain  the  irregularity  of 
the  dominant  of  the  third  mode.  In  all  the  other 
authentic  modes  the  fifth  note  of  the  scale  is  the 
dominant ;  but  in  the  third  mode,  the  fifth  being 


B,  and  consequently  bearing  forbidden  relations 
with  F  the  fourth  below  it  and  F  the  filth  above 
it,  B  was  not  used,  but  C  the  sixth  was  sub- 
stituted for  it  as  the  dominant.  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  melodic  and  not  harmonic  con- 
siderations lay  at  the  foundation  of  all  these 
rules,  and  that  the  'dominant'  then  meant  the 
prevailing  or  predominant  sound  in  the  melody  of 
the  tone  or  scale.  The  prefix  hyper  (or  over)  is 
often  added  to  the  name  of  any  authentic  mode 
in  the  sense  of  upper,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
corresponding  plagal  mode,  to  which  the  word 
hypo  (under  or  lower)  was  prefixed.  Thus  while 
the  authentic  Dorian  or  hyperdorian  scale  ran 
from  D  to  D,  it*  plagal,  the  hypodorian,  begun 
on  the  A  below  and  ran  to  its  octave,  the 
dominant  of  the  authentic  scale.  1  Ein  feste 
Burg*  and  '  Eisenach'  are  examples  of '  authentic' 
melodies,  and  the  Old  iootli  and  Croft's  104th  of 
'  plagal'  ones.    [Gregorian  Tones.] 

The  meaning  of  the  term  1  authentic '  is 
variously  stated.  It  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
verb  avSfvriv,  to  rule,  to  assume  authority  over, 
as  if  the  authentic  modes  ruled  and  had  the 
superiority  over  their  respective  plagal  modes. 
They  are  also  called  authentic  aB  being  the  true 
modes  promulgated  by  the  authority  of  St. 
Ambrose;  or  as  authentically  derived  from  the 
ancient  Greek  system;  or  as  being  formed  (as 
above  stated)  of  the  perfect  diapente  (or  fifth)  in 
the  lower,  and  of  the  perfect  diatessaron  (or  fourth) 
in  the  upper  part  of  their  scales,  which  is  the 
harmonic  division,  and  more  musically  authorita- 
tive than  the  arithmetical  division  which  has 
the  fourth  below  and  the  fifth  above.        [T.  II.] 

AUXCOUSTEAUX,  Arthur  d\  born  in 
Picardy  at  Beauvais  (Maguin)  or  St.  Quentin 
(Go mart).  His  family  coat  of  arms  contains 
a  pun  on  his  name ;  it  is  '  Azur  a  trois 
coustcaux,  d'argent  garnis  d'or.'  He  was  a 
singer  in  the  church  of  Noyon,  of  which  fact 
there  is  a  record  in  the  library  of  Amiens. 
Then  he  became  '  Maistre  de  la  Sainte  Chapelle' 
at  Paris,  and,  as  appears  from  the  preface  to 
a  psalter  of  Godeau's  published  by  Pierre  le 
petit,  'haut  contre'  in  the  chapel  of  Louis  XIII. 
He  died  in  1656,  the  year  of  publication  of  the 
psalter  just  mentioned.  He  left  many  masses 
and  chansons,  all  printed  by  Ballard  of  Paris. 
His  style  is  remarkably  in  advance  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  Fetis  believes  him  to  have 
studied  the  Italian  masters.  [F.  G.] 

AVERY,  John.  A  celebrated  organ-builder, 
who  built  a  number  of  instruments,  ranging 
l>etween  1775  and  1808.  Nothing  whatever  is 
known  of  his  life  :  he  died  in  1808,  while  engaged 
in  finishing  the  organ  of  Carlisle  Cathedral.  The 
organs  he  is  recorded  to  have  built,  are — St. 
Stephen's,  Co!eman-street,  1775  ;  Croydon  Church, 
Surrey,  1 794  (destroyed  by  fire  in  I K66) ;  Win- 
chester Cathedral,  1799;  Christ  Church,  Bath, 
1 800  ;  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster,  1804; 
King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  1804  (some 
t  of  the  earlier  work  of  Dallam'B  organ  was,  no 
doubt,  incorporated  in  this  instrument,  but  the 
I  case  is  the  original  one,  erected  by  Chapman 
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and  Hartop  in  1606)  ;  SevenoakB  Church,  Kent, 
1798;  Carlisle  Cathedral,  1808.         [E.  F.  It.] 

AVISON,  Charles,  born  at  Newcastle- upon- 
Tyne,  in  1 710.  When  a  young  man  he  visited 
Italy  for  the  purpose  of  study,  and  after  his  re- 
turn to  England,  became  a  pupil  of  Geminiani. 
On  July  1 2,  1736,  he  was  appointed  organist  of 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  his  native  town. 
In  addition  to  his  musical  attainments,  he  was  a 
scholar,  and  a  man  of  some  literary  acquirement. 
In  1752  he  published  the  work  by  which  he  is 
best  known,  '  An  Essay  on  Musical  Expression.' 
It  contains  some  judicious  reflections  on  the  art, 
but  the  division  of  the  modern  authors  into  classes 
is  rather  fanciful  than  just.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  tliis  work  we  find  the  highest  encomiums 
on  Marcello  and  Geminiani,  frequently  to  the 
disparagement  of  Handel.  In  the  following 
year  it  was  answered  anonymously  by  Dr.  W. 
Hayes,  the  Oxford  professor,  in  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled '  Remarks  on  Mr.  Avison's  Essay  on  Mu- 
sical ExpresHion.'  Hayes  points  out  many  errors 
against  the  rules  of  composition  in  the  works  of 
Avison  ;  and  infers  from  thence  that  his  skill  in 
the  science  was  not  very  profound.  He  then 
proceeds  to  examine  the  book  itself,  and  seldom 
fails  to  establish  his  point,  and  prove  his  adver- 
sary in  the  wrong.  Before  the  conclusion  of  the 
same  year,  Avison  re -published  his  Essay,  with 
a  reply  to  these  Remarks,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  the  learned  Dr.  Jortin,  who  added 
'A  Letter  to  the  Author,  concerning  the  Music  of 
the  Ancients.'  In  1757  Avison  joined  John 
Garth,  organist  of  Durham,  in  editing  an  edition 
of  Marcello' s  Psalms,  adapted  to  English  words. 
He  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  a  Life  of  Mar- 
cello, and  some  introductory  remarks. 

As  a  com|)Oser,  Avison  is  known,  if  at  all,  by 
his  concertos.  Of  these  he  published  five  seta 
for  a  full  band  of  stringed  instruments,  some 
quartets  and  trios,  and  two  sets  of  sonatas  for  the 
harpsichord  and  two  violins — a  species  of  composi- 
tion little  known  in  England  until  his  time.  The 
once  favourite  air,  '  Sound  the  loud  timbrel,'  is 
found  in  one  of  the  concertos.  Geminiani  held 
his  pupil  in  high  esteem,  and  in  1 760  paid  him 
a  visit  at  Newcastle.  He  died  in  1770,  and 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Andrew 
there.  He  was  succeeded  as  organist  of  St. 
Nicholas  by  his  son  and  grandson.  The  former 
died  in  1793;  the  latter  in  181 6.  (Hawkins, 
Ilisl. ;  Kippis,  Biog.  Brit. ;  Brand,  Newcattle, 
etc.)  [B.  F.  R.] 

AVOGLIO,  Sigkoba,  was  one  of  those  who 
accompanied  Handel  in  his  visit  to  Ireland,  at 
the  end  of  1 741 .  In  the  newspapers  of  the  time 
she  is  cidled  '  an  excellent  singer,'  and  she  had 
the  honour  of  sharing  with  Mrs.  Cibber  the 
soprano  music  of  the  Messiah  at  its  first  and 
succeeding  performances  in  Dublin.  Handel, 
in  a  letter  to  Jcnnens,  Dec.  29,  1 741,  says, — 
'Sig™  Avolio,  which  I  brought  with  me  from 
London,  pleases  extraordinary.'  She  sang  again 
in  'The  Messiah,'  when  given  in  London,  after 
Handel's  return  from  Dublin,  dividing  the  so- 
prano part  with  Mrs.  Clive.    Before  this  time, 
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she  had  sung  with  success  in  the  '  Allegro,  Pen- 
8eroso,  and  Moderato ';  and  she  appeared  subse- 
quently in  'Semele'  and  in  'Samson,'  1743.  In 
this  last  she  sang  the  famous  'Let  the  bright 
Seraphim '  at  the  first  performance  of  the  oratorio, 
Feb.  18.  [J.  M.] 

AVVERTIMENTO  AI  GELOSI,  UN,  an 
Italian  opera  by  Balfe — his  second — produced  at 
Pa  via  in  1830  or  31,  chiefly  worth  notice  because 
of  the  fact  that  in  it  Ro.NCOM  made  his  second 
public  appearance. 

AYLWARD,  Theodore,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  born 
in  or  about  1730.  Of  his  early  career  but  little 
information  can  be  gleaned.  We  find  him  in  1 755 
composing  for  the  church,  and  in  1759  for  the 
theatre.  In  1769  the  Catch  Club  awarded  him 
the  prize  medal  for  his  serious  glee,  'A  cruel 
fate,'  a  surprising  decision,  as  one  of  the  com- 
peting compositions  was  Arne's  fine  glee,  '  Come 
shepherds  we'll  follow  the  hearse.'  On  June  5, 
1 771,  Ay  1  ward  was  appointed  Professor  of  Music 
in  Gresham  College.  In  1 784  he  was  nominated 
one  of  the  assistant  directors  of  the  Commemo- 
ration of  Handel.  In  1 788  he  succeeded  William 
Webb  as  organist  and  master  of  the  choristers 
of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  On  Nov.  19, 
1 791,  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 
at  Oxford,  and  two  days  afterwards  proceeded  to 
that  of  Doctor.  He  died  Feb.  27,  180 1,  aged  70. 
Dr.  Aylward  published  'Six  Lessons  for  the 
Organ,  Op.  1 ' ;  '  Elegies  and  Glees,  Op.  2  *  ; 
'Six  Songs  in  Harlequin's  Invasion,  Cymbeline, 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  etc.  ;  and  *  Eight 
Canzonets  for  two  soprano  voices.'  Two  glees 
and  a  catch  by  him  are  included  in  Warren's 
collections.  His  church  music,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  chants,  remains  in  manuscript. 
Dr.  Aylward  is  said  (on  the  authority  of  Bowles, 
the  poet)  to  have  been  a  good  scholar,  and  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  literary  attainments.  Hay- 
ley,  the  poet,  inscribed  some  lines  to  his  memory. 
Dr.  Aylward's  great  •  great  •  nephew,  Theodore 
Avlward,  hi  now  (1876)  the  organist  of  Llamiaff 
Cathedral.  [W.  H.  H.] 

AYRTON,  Edmund,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  born  at 
Ripon,  in  1 734,  and  educated  at  the  grammar 
school  there.  His  father,  a  magistrate  of  the 
borough,  intended  him  for  the  Church,  but  hi? 
strong  predilection  for  music  induced  his  father 
to  let  him  study  for  that  profession.  He  waa 
accordingly  placed  under  Dr.  Nares,  organist  of 
York  Minster,  and  made  such  rapid  progress, 
that  at  an  early  age  he  was  elected  organist, 
auditor,  and  rector-chori  of  the  collegiate  church 
of  Southwell,  where  he  remained  many  years. 
In  1764  he  was  appointed  a  gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal.  He  was  shortly  after-wan  la 
installed  as  a  vicar-choral  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  lay-clerks  of 
Westnunster  Abbey.  In  1 780  he  was  promoted 
by  Bishop  Lowth  to  the  office  of  Master  of 
the  children  of  His  Majesty's  chapels,  on  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Nares.  In  17S4  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  created  him  Doctor  in 
Music,  some  time  alter  which  he  was  admitted 
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ad  eundem  by  the  University  of  Oxford.  Tho 
anthem  by  which  he  obtained  his  degree,  '  Begin 
onto  my  God  with  timbrels,1  was  performed  in 
St  Paul's  Cathedral,  July  28,  1784,  the  day  of 
general  thanksgiving  for  the  termination  of  the 
American  revolutionary  war,  and  was  afterwards 
published  in  score.  In  1S05  he  relinquished  the 
mastership  of  the  children  of  the  chapel,  having 
been  allowed  during  many  years  to  execute  the 
duties  of  his  other  offices  by  deputy.  He  died 
in  1808,  and  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the 
cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Dr.  Ayrton's 
contributions  to  the  Church  consist  of  two 
complete  morning  and  evening  services,  and 
several  anthems.  (Mus.  Periodical*  ;  Biog.  Diet. 
U.  K.  S.)  [E.  F.  B.] 

AYRTON,  William,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  London  in  1777.  He  was  educated 
both  as  a  scholar  and  musician,  and  was  thus 
qualified  to  write  upon  the  art.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  S.  Arnold,  which  introduced  him 
into  musical  society,  and  he  became  a  fashionable 
teacher.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Aylward,  in 
1 801,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Gresham 
Professor  of  Music,  but  was  unsuccessful,  on 
account  of  his  youth.  In  the  palmy  days  of  the 
'  Morning  Chronicle'  Mr.  Ayrton  was  its  hono- 
rary musical  and  literary  critic  from  181 3  to  26  ; 
and  he  wrote  the  reviews  of  the  Ancient  Concerts 
and  Philharmonic  Society  in  the  'Examiner' 
from  1837  to  1 85 1,  also  gratuitously.  He  was 
•  Fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies, 
and  an  original  member  of  the  Athenaeum  Club. 
He  was  one  of  the  promoters  and  members  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  at  its  foundation  in  181 3, 
and  subsequently  a  director.  More  than  once  he 
held  the  important  post  of  musical  director  of  the  ' 


King's  Theatre,  and  in  that  capacity  had  the 
merit  of  first  introducing  Mozart's  'Don  Gio- 
vanni '  to  an  English  audience  in  1 8 1 7,  and 
afterwards  others  of  Mozart's  operas.  According 
to  a  writer  of  the  period  he  twice,  if  not  oftener, 
regenerated  that  theatre,  when  its  credit  was 
weakened  by  repeated  failures.  In  1823  he 
commenced,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Clowes 
the  printer,  the  publication  of  the  '  Harmoni- 
con,'  a  monthly  musical  periodical,  which  was 
continued  for  eleven  years.  Independently  of 
the  valuable  essays,  biography,  and  criticism  in 
this  work,  it  contains  a  choice  selection  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music.  The  writing  of  this 
journal  and  its  criticisms  upon  the  art  were 
much  in  advance  of  anything  that  had  previously 
appeared  in  England.  This  was  followed  in 
1834  by  the  'Musical  Library,'  a  collection  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  consisting  of  songs, 
duets,  glees,  and  madrigals,  and  a  selection  of 
pianoforte  pieces  and  adaptations  fur  that  in- 
strument, and  extending  to  eight  volumes.  A 
supplement  containing  biographical  and  critical 
notices,  theatrical  news,  etc.,  was  issued  monthly, 
making  three  extra  volumes.  He  wrote  the 
musical  articles  for  the  '  Penny  Cyclopaedia' ;  the 
chapters  on  music  in  Knight's  '  Pictorial  History 
of  England';  and  the  musical  explanations  for 
the  'Pictorial  Shakespeare.'  His  latest  work 
was  a  well -chosen  collection  of  '  Sacred  Minstrel- 
sy,' published  by  J.  W.  Parker,  in  two  vols.  Ho 
died  in  1858.  (7i»p.  Diet,  of  Biog. ;  Private 
sources.)  [E.  F.  R.J 

AZOR  AND  ZEMIRA,  or  Tbe  Maoio 
Rose,  in  three  acts ;  the  English  version  of 
Spohr's  opera  Zemike  und  Azob,  produced  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  April  5th,  1831. 


B. 


BThe  name  of  the  seventh  degree  of  the  I 
natural  scale  of  C.  In  French  and  Italian 
'  it  is  called  Si,  and  in  German  //  (//a), 
the  name  B  being  given  to  our  Bb.  The  reason 
of  this  anomalous  arrangement  is  explained  in 
the  article  Accidentals. 

B  is  an  important  note  in  the  history  of  the 
musical  scale,  since  its  addition  to  the  hexachord 
of  Guido,  which  contained  only  six  notes,  trans- 
formed the  hexachord  at  once  into  the  modern 
scale  of  seven  sounds,  and  obviated  the  necessity 
for  the  so-called  mutations  or  changes  of  name 
which  were  required  whenever  the  melody  passed 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  six  notes  forming  a 
hexachord  (see  that  word).  The  date  of  the 
first  recognition  of  a  seventh  sound  in  addition 
to  the  six  already  belonging  to  the  hexachord  is 
uncertain,  but  Burmeister,  writing  in  1599, 
•peak*  of  the  additional  note  as  nota  ailventitia, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  it  had  not  then 
come  into  general  use. 

At  the  time  when  the  necessity  for  the  intro- 
duction of  accidentals  began  to  be  felt,  B  was 


I  the  first  note  which  was  subjected  to  alteration,  by 
being  sung  a  semitone  lower,  and  as  it  was  con- 
sidered that  this  change  had  the  effect  of  making 
the  melody  softer  and  less  harsh,  the  altered  B 
(Bb)  was  called  B  molle,  while  the  original  B  re- 
ceived tho  name  of  B  durum.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  modern  German  designa- 
tions B  dur  and  B  moll  (which  answer  to  our 
B  flat  major  and  B  flat  minor)  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  older  Latin  names,  as  the  melody 
which  contained  the  B  molle,  and  was  on  that 
account  called  cant  us  mollis,  was  identical  with 
the  modern  key  of  F  major. 

It  is  on  account  of  B  having  been  the  first 
note  to  which  a  flat  was  applied  that  the  namo 
of  the  flat  in  German  is  B  (also  written  Be),  and 
that  scales  having  flat  signatures  are  called  B- 
Tonartcn. 

Bb  is  the  key  in  which  one  of  the  clarinets  in 
use  in  the  orchestra  is  set,  and  in  which  horns, 
trumpets,  and  certain  bras*  instruments  belong- 
ing to  military  bands  can  be  made  to  play  by 
arrangement  of  their  crooks. 
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The  letter  B.  or  col  B.  in  a  score  is  an  abbre- 
viation of  Ba*$o,  or  col  Bauo.  {See  also  Acci- 
dentals, Alphabet.)  [F.  T.] 

BABAN,  Gbacian,  a  Spanish  composer,  musi- 
cal director  in  the  cathedral  of  Valencia  from 
1650  to  1665.  His  masses  and  motets,  written 
lor  several  choirs,  are  preserved  at  Valencia. 
A  Psalm  of  his  is  given  by  Eslava. 

BABBINI,  Mattko,  a  celebrated  Italian 
tenor,  was  born  at  Bologna,  1 754.  He  was 
intended  for  the  practice  of  medicine ;  but,  on 
the  death  of  his  parents,  took  refnge  with  an 
aunt,  the  wife  of  a  musician  named  Cortoni.  The 
latter  instructed  him,  and  cultivated  his  voice, 
making  him  a  good  musician  and  first-rate  sieger. 
His  debut  was  so  brilliant  that  he  was  at  once 
engaged  for  the  opera  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
After  staying  a  year  at  Berlin,  he  went  to  Russia, 
into  the  service  of  Catherine  II.  In  1 785,  he  sang 
with  success  at  Vienna  ;  and  in  the  next  season  in 
London,  with  Mara,  when  he  took,  though  a 
tenor,  the  first  man's  part,  there  being  no  male 
soprano  available.  As  far  as  method  and  know- 
ledge went,  he  was  a  very  fine  singer,  but  he  did 
not  please  the  English  cognoscenti ;  his  voice  was 
produced  with  effort,  and  was  not  strong  enough 
to  have  much  effect.  He  sang  again,  however, 
the  next  year  (1787),  and  returning  to  Italy  in 
1789,  appeared  in  Cimarosa's  'Orazi,'  and  was 
afterwards  engaged  at  Turin.  In  1792,  the  King 
of  Prussia  recalled  him  to  Berlin,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  opera  of  4  Dario.' 
During  the  noxt  ten  years  he  sang  at  the  prin- 
cipal Theatres  of  Italy,  and  appeared  in  1802,  at 
Bologna,  though  then  50  years  old,  in  the '  Manlj ' 
of  Niocolini,  and  Mayer's  'Mi«teri  Eleusini.' 
He  now  retired  from  the  stage  and  settled  in  his 
native  town,  where  he  lived  generally  esteemed 
and  honoured  for  the  noble  use  he  made  of  his 
riches;  and  died  Sept.  21,  1816.  His  friend, 
Doctor  Pietro  Brighenti,  published  '  Elogio  di 
Mattco  Babbini,'  Bologna,  1822.  [J.  M.] 

BACCUSI,  Ippolito,  an  Italian  monk  and 
musical  composer  of  the  16th  century.  The  dates 
of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown,  but  we  find 
him  Maestro  di  Cappella  at  the  cathedral  of 
Verona  in  1590.  Scipione  Cerreto  gives  an 
indication  of  his  exact  epoch  by  saying  that  he 
had  composed  works  previously  to  1550.  This 
statement  Fdtis  disbelieves,  but  he  does  not  say 
why.  Baccusi  was  one  of  the  first  composers  who 
introduced  into  his  accompaniments  to  church 
music  instrumental  parts  in  unison  with  the 
voice,  in  order  to  support  the  singers.  The 
works  in  which  he  applied  this  system  are 
printed  ;  the  first  is  intituled  '  Hippolyti  Baccusi, 
EccL.  Oath.  Verona?  music®  magistiri,  rnisste  tres, 
turn  viva  voce  turn  omni  instrumcntorum  genere 
cantata  accommodatissima?,  cum  octo  vocibus, 
Anadino,  Venice,  1 596.'  The  other  is  a  volume 
containing  the  psalms  used  at  vespers,  with  two 
Magnificats.  It  has  a  frontispiece  occupied  by 
an  analogous  inscription  of  even  greater  length 
and,  if  possible,  of  even  less  elegant  latinity. 
The  rest  of  his  compositions  consist  principally  | 
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of  masses,  madrigals,  mottetti,  and  psalms,  and 
were  published  for  the  most  part  during  his 
lifetime  by  Venetians  such  as  Gardano  Vincenti 
and  Rampazetti.  Isolated  pieces  of  his  are  found 
in  several  miscellaneous  publications  of  the  period. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  that 
contributed  by  him  to  the  volume  dedicated  by 
fourteen  different  Italian  composers  to  their  great 
contemporary,  Palestrina.  [E.  H.  P.] 

BACH.  Though  the  name  of  Bach  is  familiar  to 
all  lovers  of  music,  it  is  not  generally  known  that  it 
was  borne  by  a  very  numerous  family  of  musicians 
who  occupied  not  merely  honourable  but  promi- 
nent places  in  the  history  of  their  art  through  a 
period  of  nearly  two  hundred  years.  In  this  family 
musical  talent  was  as  it  were  bequeathed,  and 
it  seems  almost  like  a  law  of  nature  that  the 
scattered  rays  of  the  gift  should  after  a  hundred 
years  finally  concentrate  in  the  genius  of  Joh  an  x 
Sebastian,  whose  originality,  depth,  and  force, 
exhibit  a  climax  such  as  only  a  few  great  spirits 
of  any  time  or  country  have  attained.  But  from 
this  climax  the  artistic  power  of  the  race  began 
to  diminish,  and  with  the  second  generation  after 
its  great  representative  was  entirely  extinguished. 
The  history  of  the  Bach  family  is  not  only  a 
guide  towards  a  just  appreciation  of  the  great- 
ness of  Sebastian,  but  it  has  an  independent 
interest  of  its  own  through  the  eminence  of  some 
of  its  individual  members.  Born  and  bred  in  the 
Thuringen,  the  heart  of  Germany,  the  family  for 
the  most  part  remained  there  throughout  two 
centuries ;  the  sons  of  Sebastian  being  the  first 
to  spread  to  more  distant  part9.  This  stationary 
condition  naturally  produced  a  Btrong  family 
feeling.  According  to  tradition  meetings  of  all 
the  members  took  place  for  the  purpose  of  social 
intercourse  and  musical  recreation,  and  it  seems 
that  the  brothers  often  married  sisters.  The 
Bachs  always  learned  from  one  another,  for  they 
rarely  had  means  for  seeking  their  education 
elsewhere ;  thus  the  artistic  sense  and  capacity 
of  the  family  was,  as  we  have  said,  hereditary, 
and  by  its  undisturbed  activity  during  a  whole 
century  became  an  important  element  in  the 
development  of  J ohann  Sebastian.  To  this  family 
unity  also  we  may  ascril  •  the  moral  excellence 
and  cultivation  of  the  Bachs. 

Fully  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  these 
qualities  in  the  development  of  the  race,  we  must 
consider  that  these  predecessors  of  Johann 
Sebastian  lived  in  the  miserable  time  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
moral  indifferentism  and  collapse  of  intellectual 
power  which  distinguished  that  unhappy  period. 
Yet  the  house  of  Bach  exhibits  an  almost  uniform 
example  of  moral  worth  together  with  a  constant 
endeavour  after  the  highest  ideals  —  qualities 
which  are  all  the  greater  because  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  they  could  hardly 
meet  with  recognition  or  encouragement. 

In  course  of  time  the  towns  of  Arnstadt,  Erfurt, 
and  Eisenach  became  the  centres  of  the  family  ; 
there  we  find  its  most  important  representatives, 
and  an  uninterrupted  sequence  through  several 
generations  filling  the  same  office ;  so  that,  for 
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instance,  in  Erfurt  the  town  musicians  were 
known  as  '  the  Bachs,'  even  though  there  had 
ceased  to  be  any  Bach  among  them.  Another 
proof  of  the  strong  family  feeling  (anil  a  valuable 
source  of  information)  is  the  genealogy  of  the 
Bach  family,  begun  by  the  great  Sebastian  him- 
self, but  chiefly  composed  by  his  son  Carl  Philip 
Emanuel.  It  contains  fifty- three  male  members 
of  the  family,  and  gives  the  origin  and  dates  of 
birth  and  death  of  each,  and  the  most  important 
in  their  Uvea.  This 


soon  became  circulated  amongst  the  family,  and 
a  copy  of  it  in  Emanuel's  handwriting  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin.  For  an 
account  of  the  Bach-literature  see  the  article  on 
Johann  Sebastian. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  chief  members 
of  this  remarkable  family,  and  contains  all  those 
whose  lives  are  touched  on  below.  The  same 
numeral  is  affixed  to  each  in  both  genealogy  and 
biography. 


1.  Bans  Bach, 

at  Wechmar  about  1561. 

2.  Vcit  Bach,  1 1619. 
S.  Hans  B.  U  Ipielmann.'  t  1626. 


4.  Johannes,'  Erfurt, 
1604-73. 


4 


6.  Job.  Christoph;  Erfurt 
1613-1681. 


5.  Heinrich,  Amttadt, 
1615-1602. 


7oh7 


Christian, 

iftnurA, 


15.  Jo 


167tM740. 

18.  Joh.  Jrmt. 
Eitnuich, 
1722-1777. 


12.  Joh. 
Arvidms, 

Erfurt, 

1645-1717. 

14.  Joh. 
Christoph. 
Erfurt, 

16*5-1717. 


I  

7.  Qoonr 
Christoph, 
tichurmfurt. 


8.  Joh. 


9.  Joh. 
Ambrosins, 

Eurnach, 


I  

19.  Joh. 
Michael, 
Erfurt, 


10.  Joh. 
Christoph, 
Ohrdrt,jT. 
1671-1721. 


11.  Joh. 
Sonant  ian, 
16S5-1750. 


23.  Wilh. 
Friedemann, 
1716-6*. 


25.  aha 

Emanuel, 
1714-68. 


20.  Mali 


16.  Joh. 
Christoph, 

EltfH-lfft, 

1645-1705. 

17.  Joh. 
Nicoluus, 

Jtna, 
1C4W-1753. 


22.  Joh  Chrixtoph 
Friedrich, 
17J2-17W. 

24.  WUhcln!.  Berlin, 
1756-1*40. 


21.  Joh.  Christian 
1735-52. 


The  earliest  notices  go  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  1 6th  century,  and  mention  four  distinct 
branches,  of  which  the  last  only  is  of  general 
interest,  because  it  is  that  from  which  Johann 
Sebastian  is  descended.  This,  the  actual  musical 
branch,  lived  in  Wechmar,  a  small  place  near 
Gotha.  Hans  Bach  [i],  the  eldest  of  the 
Bachs,  is  mentioned  as  a  Gemexndt-Vormund- 
*chafUglUd  there  in  1 56 1 .  Then  comes  Vett  [j], 
possibly  the  son  of  the  former,  born  between 
1550  and  60,  and  generally  considered  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  race.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
a  baker,  and  to  have  moved  into  Hungary  with 
many  other  Evangelicals  for  protection  from 
persecution.  But  under  the  Emperor  Rudolf  II 
the  Catholic  reaction  gave  the  Jesuits  the  upper 
hand,  and  this  caused  Veit  to  return  home  and 
settle  at  Wechmar  as  a  baker  and  miller.  The 
genealogy  states  that  he  loved  and  practised 
music;  his  chief  delight  was  in  a  'Cythringen' 
(probably  a  zither),  upon  which  he  used  to  play 
while  his  mill  was  at  work.  He  died  in  1619. 
But  the  real  musical  ancestor  of  the  family  was 
^AIf8  [3]»  tne  son  of  Veit,  born  somewhere 
about  1580,  and  mentioned  as  'the  player* — that 
is  to  say.  a  professional  musician.  He  was  also 
*  carpet-weaver,  and  is  said  to  have  been  of 
a  cheerful  temperament,  full  of  wit  and  fun. 
These  characteristics  are  alluded  to  in  a  portrait 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Emanuel,  in  which 
he  was  represented  as  playing  the  violin  with  a 


bell  on  his  shoulder,  while  below  is  a  shield  with 
a  fool's  cap.  His  profession  took  him  all  over 
the  Thiiringen,  and  he  was  well  known  and 
beloved  everywhere.  He  died  1626.  in  the  year 
of  the  first  great  plague.  Of  Hans' s  many 
children  three  sons  deserve  mention  : — 

Johannes  Bach  [4],  born  1604,  apprenticed 
at  Suhl  to  the  '  Stadt-pfeifcr,'  became  organist  at 
Schweinfurt,  and  perhaps  also  temporarily  at 
Suhl.  After  an  unsettled  life  amidst  the  turmoil 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  he  settled  at  Erfurt  in 
1635  as  director  of  the  '  Raths-Musikanten,'  and 
in  1647  became  organist  in  the  church  there, 
thus  representing  both  sacred  and  secular  music. 
He  was  the  forefather  of  the  Bachs  of  Erfurt, 
and  died  there  in  1673.  His  sons  were  Johann 
Christian  and  Johann  JEgidius.  (See  below, 
Nos.  1  a  and  13.) 

Heinrich  jjj,  born  1615.  As  a  boy  showed 
a  remarkable  taste  for  organ-playing ;  to  satisfy 
which  he  would  go  off  on  Sundays  to  some 
neighbouring  town  to  hear  the  organ,  there  being 
none  at  Wechmar.  He  received  his  musical 
education  from  his  father  and  his  elder  brother 
Johann,  probably  during  his  residence  at  Schwein- 
furt and  Suhl.  and  followed  his  father  to  Erfurt. 
In  1 641  he  became  organist  at  Arnstadt,  where 
he  died  in  1692,  having  filled  his  post  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  With  him  begins  the  line 
of  Arnstadt  Bach*.  Besides  his  father's  great 
musical  gifts  be  inherited  his  cheerful  disposition, 
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which,  coupled  with  great  piety  and  goodness, 
enabled  him  to  overcome  the  disastrous  effects  of 
the  war,  and  so  to  educate  his  children,  all  of 
fchefh*  more  or  less  gifted,  as  to  enable  them  to  fill 
honourable  places  in  the  history  of  music.  For 
the  life  of  Heinrich  we  have  complete  material 
in  his  funeral  sermon  by  Gottfried  Olearius  (Arn- 
stadt, 1692).  In  his  sons,  Johann  Christoph 
and  Johann  Michael  (see  those  names,  Nos.  16 
and  19)  the  artistic  importance  of  the  elder 
Bachs  before  Johann  Sebastian  reaches  its  cli- 
max. In  Hitter's  *  Orgelfreund,'  vol.  vi.  No.  14, 
there  is  an  organ  piece  on  the  chorale  'Christ 
lag  in  Todesbanden,'  which  is  ascribed  to  Hein- 
rich Bach  ;  of  his  other  compositions  nothing  is 
known. 

Christoph  [6],  the  second  son,  born  1613,  we 
mention  last  becaase  he  is  the  grandfather  of 
Johann  Sebastian.  After  a  temporary  post  at 
the  court  of  Weimar,  and  a  stay  at  Prettin  in 
Saxony,  he  settled  at  Erfurt  in  164  a,  as  member 
of  the  *  Raths-Musik 1 ;  moved  from  thence  to 
Arnstadt  1653-4,  and  died  there  in  1 661  as 
'Stadt-Musikus'  and  « Hof-Musikus'  to  the 
Count  of  Schwarzburg.  Unlike  his  brother  Hein- 
rich he  occupied  himself  exclusively  with  the 
town  music— the  '  KunstPfeiferthum.'  Further 
details  of  his  life  are  wanting.  His  sons 
were— 

Georo  CnRi8TOPH  [7],  born  164a  at  Erfurt, 
first  school  •  teacher,  then  cantor  at  Themar 
near  Meiningen,  1668  ;  twenty  years  afterwards 
removed  to  Schweinfurt  in  the  same  capacity, 
and  died  there.  None  of  his  compositions  are 
known  to  exist. 

Johann  Christoph  [8],  and  his  twin  brother 
Johann  Ambrosius  [9],  born  1645  at  Erfurt, 
were  so  much  alike  in  appearance  and  char- 
acter that  they  were  regarded  as  curiosities. 
After  the  early  death  of  the  father,  who  taught 
them  the  violin,  and  after  they  had  completed 
their  years  of  study  and  travel,  Johann  Christoph 
came  to  Arnstadt  as  Hof-Musikus  to  the  Count 
of  Schwarzbur/.  Disputes  with  the  Stadt- 
Musikus  caused  the  dismissal  of  all  the  court 
musicians,  including  Christoph,  but  he  was  after 
wards  re-tored  to  his  post.  Ho  devoted  himself 
to  the  church  music,  which  had  been  much 
neglected,  helped  his  old  uncle  Heinrich  in  his 
official  work  with  the  utmost  disinterestedness, 
and  died  1693.  With  his  sons  the  musical 
activity  of  this  branch  of  the  family  ceased. 
Ambrosius  was  more  important.  He  remained 
with  his  brother  till  1667,  when  he  entered  the 
association  of  the  Erfurt  '  Kaths-Musikanten.' 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  he  was  a 
violinist,  but  his  importance  in  the  history  of 
music  is  duo  to  the  fact  of  his  being  the  father 
of  Johann  Sebastian.  He  left  Erfurt  after  a  few 
years',  and  in  167 1  settled  at  Eisenach,  where  he 
died  in  1695.  Of  his  numerous  children  we  need 
only  mention  the  two  suns : — 

Johann  Christoph  [10],  born  1761.  After 
receiving  instruction  from  the  celebrated  organ- 
player  Pachelbel  in  Erfurt,  he  became  organist 
at  Ohrdruff,  and  died  in  1721.    Further  details  I 
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about  him  will  be  found  in  the  biography  of  his 
younger  brother,  the  great  Johann  Sebastian. 
(See  the  article  on  him.) 

Having  thus  sketched  the  general  course  of 
the  family,  we  will  take  its  various  members 
in  alphabetical  order,  reserving  Johann  Sebastian 
for  the  crown  of  all. 

Johann  JEotdws  [ia],  younger  son  of  the 
old  Johannes  of  Erfurt,  born  1645,  was  a  member 
of  the  society  directed  by  his  father,  became 
organist  in  St.  Michael's  Church,  and  in  168a 
succeeded  his  brother  Johann  Christian  [13], 
as  •Raths-Musik  director.'  He  died  at  Erfurt 
in  1 71 7.  Of  his  numerous  children  only  two 
sons  survived  him — Johann  Christoph  [i4]t 
born  1685,  who  succeeded  to  the  post  of  bis 
father — and 

Johann  Bebnhard  [15],  born  1676.  He  was 
organist  first  at  the  Kaufmann's  Church  in  Er- 
furt, then  at  Magdeburg,  and  finally  at  Eisenach, 
where,  in  1 703,  he  succeeded  the  older  and  more 
famous  Johann  Christoph  [16].  These  appoint* 
ments,  especially  the  last,  give  a  favourable  idea 
of  his  ability  as  an  organist  and  composer.  Of 
his  compositions  there  still  exist  preludes  on 
chorales,  as  well  as  pieces  for  klavier  and  suites 
for  orchestra  (or  *  overtures  after  the  manner  of 
Telemann,'  as  they  were  called).  The  former 
were  in  the  collections  of  Walther,  the  lexico- 
grapher, which  are  partly  preserved  in  the  Berlin 
library,  and  the  latter  amongst  the  remains  of 
Sebastian,  copied  by  himself.  Johann  Bemhard 
died  in  1749. 

Another  Johann  Bebnhard,  son  of  Se- 
bastian's brother  Christoph  [10],  was  born  in 
1700,  succeeded  his  father  as  organist  at  Ohr- 
druff,  and  died  in  174a. 

Johann  Christian  [13],  eldest  son  of  Johann 
of  Erfurt,  born  1640,  was  at  first  a  member  of 
his  father's  musical  society ;  then  removed  to 
Eisenach,  his  younger  brother  iEgidius  taking 
his  place.  Christian  was  the  first  of  the  family 
to  go  to  Eisenach,  but  in  1668  we  find  him 
again  at  Erfurt ;  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
direction  of  the  musical  society,  and  died  in 
1 68 a.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother 
^Egidius.  One  son,  Johann  Christoph  (1673- 
1727)  is  mentioned  as  organist  at  Gehren  (near 
Arnstadt),  where  he  succeeded  the  famous 
Michael  (see  that  name,  p.  111).  He  had 
studied  theology,  but  was  of  a  quarrelsome 
haughty  disposition,  and  had  many  conflicts  with 
his  superiors. 

Johann  Christoph  [16],  the  most  famous 
of  this  oft-recurring  name,  and  also  the  most 
f  unottl  of  the  older  generations,  was  the  son  of 
the  old  Heinrich  [5],  of  Arnstadt,  and  was 
born  in  1643.  He  was  a  highly  gifted  musician, 
and  through  his  own  merits  alone,  independent 
of  his  illustrious  nephew,  occupies  a  very  pro- 
minent place  in  musical  history.  His  life  was  ex- 
tremely simple.  Ho  was  educated  by  his  father, 
and  at  twenty-three  became  organist  to  the 
churches  at  Eisenach.  Later  he  also  became 
court-organist  there,  and  died  in  1703.  Of  his 
four  sons  wo  may  mention  Johann  Nicolaus 
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[17I  1669-1753.  (See  his  name,  p.  ir 2.)  Chris- 
t>pli's  moral  excellence,  his  constant  striving 
after  the  highest  ideals,  his  industry,  and  his  tech- 
nical proficiency,  give  him  the  most  prominent 
place  amongst  the  elder  branch  of  the  family. 
He  was  not  only,  as  the  old  authorities  tell  us,  one 
of  the  finest  organ-players  and  greatest  contra- 
puntists of  his  day,  but  he  was  altogether  one  of 
the  most  important  artists  and  composers  of  the 
whole  17th  century.  He  was  regarded  with 
undisputed  consideration  by  the  family,  and 
both  Johann  Sebastian  and  his  son  Emanuel 
had  the  greatest  respect  for  him.  In  spite  of 
this,  his  importance  during  his  life  time  was  not 
more  widely  recognised,  and  after  his  death  he 
was  but  too  soon  forgotten ;  but  this  may  be 
explained  by  the  overpowering  fame  of  his  great 
nephew,  by  the  quiet,  reserved,  simple  nature 
of  the  man,  who  lived  only  for  his  art  and  his 
family,  and  lastly  by  the  nature  of  his  compo- 
sitions. His  few  remaining  works  prove  him 
to  have  been  of  a  thoroughly  independent  and 
original  nature,  which,  though  affected  by  the 
influences  of  the  time,  was  so  in  its  own  in- 
dividual way.  Having  no  sympathy  with  the 
prevalent  Italian  style,  he  endeavoured  to  carry 
on  the  art  in  his  own  way,  and  therefore  to 
a  certain  degree  stood  aloof  from  his  contem- 
poraries. The  leading  feature  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  17th  century  is  the  rise  of  in- 
strumental music, — the  struggle  of  the  modern 
scales  with  the  old  ecclesiastical  modes,  the 
development  of  homophony  with  its  melodious 
character,  and  its  richness  of  harmony,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  old  strict  polyphony.  These 
chief  points  in  the  general  tendency  of  the  time 
are  not  wanting  in  Johann  Christoph.  His 
cultivated  sense  of  form  enabled  him  to  give  his 
compositions  that  firm  and  compact  structure 
which  was  a  result  of  the  new  principles,  while 
his  natural  musical  feeling  supplied  due  ex- 
pression. His  most  important  compositions  are 
his  vocal  works,  especially  his  motets ;  the  few 
that  exist  only  increase  our  regret  at  the  loss  of 
further  proofs  of  his  great  ability.  One  of  his 
orks  was  a  kind  of  oratorio,  for  double 
and  orchestra,  called  '  The  Combat  of 
si  and  the  Devil'  (Rev.  xii.  7-1  a)  ;  Johann 
Sebastian  valued  it  very  highly,  and  had  it 
performed  at  Leipsic,  as  did  Emanuel  after  him 
at  Hamburg.  Eight  of  his  motets  are  given  in 
the  'Musica  Sacra*  (of  the  Berlin  'Domchor') 
by  Neidhart  and  Hertzberg;  and  others  in  a 
collection  by  Naue  (*  Neun  Motette  .  .  von 
Johann  Christoph  und  Johann  Michael  Bach,' 
Leipzig,  Hofrneister).  The  best- known  of  thom 
u  'Ith  lasse  dich  nicht,'  familiar  in  England 
under  the  title  of  '  I  wrestle  and  pray,'  for  a 
long  time  attributed  to  Johann  Sehastian  himself, 
and  in  fact  so  published  by  Schicht  in  his  six 
moteta.  His  few  remaining  instrumental  works  — 
arrangements  of  chorales,  and  variations  for 
klavier — are  less  important,  owing  perhaps  to 
the  absence  of  Italian  influence,  and  were  soon 
forgotten.  Gerber  was  in  possession  of  a  MS. 
volume  of  organ  music  originally  belonging  to 
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the  Bach  family,  containing  eight  pieces  by 
J ohann  Christoph ;  this  invaluable  book  comprised 
works  by  all  the  celebrated  organ  •masters  from 
1680  to  1720,  but  has  unfortunately  been  lost 
through  the  carelessness  of  Gcrber's  legatees. 

Johann  Ernst  [18],  the  son  of  Johann 
Bebnhard,  of  Eisenach,  born  1722-77,  studied 
law  at  the  Leipsic  University,  and  established 
himself  as  a  lawyer  at  Eisenach.  He  was  also 
so  clever  a  musician  as  to  be  of  great  use  to  his 
father  in  his  profession.  Ho  was  at  first  appointed 
his  assistant  in  1748,  and  afterwards  succeeded 
him  ;  he  also  became  Capellmeister  at  the  court 
of  Weimar,  but  kept  up  his  house  at  Eisenach. 
Some  of  his  vocal  pieces  are  preserved,  and 
show  that  he  was  superior  to  his  time  as  a  com- 
poser of  sacred  music,  which  was  then  rapidly 
declining.  One  or  two  of  his  comjMjsitions  for 
klavier  are  to  be  found  in  Pauer's  'Alia  Meister,' 
series  2,  bk.  3. 

Johann  Michael  [19I,  younger  son  of  old 
Heinrich,  and  brother  of  Johann  Christoph  of 
Eisenach,  born  in  1648.  He,  like  his  brother,  was 
educated  by  his  father,  whom  he  afterwards 
supported  and  helped  in  his  professional  duties. 
In  1673  he  was  appointed  organist  at  Gehren 
near  Arnstadt,  where  he  died  in  1694,  in  the 
prime  of  life.  He  had  six  children,  a  boy  who 
died  early,  and  five  daughters,  the  youngest  of 
whom,  Maria  Barbara  [aol,  became  the  first  wife 
of  Johann  Sebastian,  and  died  1720.  Johann 
Michael  had  the  same  nature  and  character  as 
his  brother,  the  same  simple  pious  mind  and 
constant  lofty  aims.  In  depth  of  intention, 
flow  of  ideas,  he  vied  with  his  brother,  but  the 
latter  surpassed  him  in  feeling  for  form.  His 
invention  is  remarkable,  but  form  is  always  his 
difficulty ;  in  him  we  feel  the  want  of  certainty 
so  characteristic  of  that  time,  which  resulted 
from  the  constant  seeking  after  new  forms;  and 
the  defect  is  equally  evident  in  his  stiff  counter- 
point. We  may  however  assume  that  with  his 
great  gifts  Michael  would  have  developed  more 
in  this  direction  but  for  his  early  death.  Tho 
decline  of  the  polyphonic  style  is  especially  felt 
in  his  motets,  because  he  failed  to  build  up 
his  movements  in  the  definite  forms  demanded 
by  the  new  homophonic  style.  In  instrumental 
music  he  Beems  to  have  been  more  important, 
perhaps  because  he  was  more  accessible  to  the 
influence  of  Italy  than  his  brother.  Walther 
says  that  he  wrote  'starke,'  that  is  to  say  're- 
markable' sonatas,  and  his  pieces  were  certainly 
longer  esteemed  than  those  of  Johann  Christoph. 
In  the  organ-book  already  mentioned  there  were 
no  less  than  seventy- two  fugued  and  figured 
chorale-preludes  of  his,  showing  how  much  those 
of  his  compositions  were  then  valued.  Of  his 
vocal  works,  motets,  arias,  and  church  pieces 
with  instrumental  accompaniments,  forerunners 
of  Johann  Sebastian's  cantatas,  some  are  still 
preserved,  and  give  a  highly  favourable  opinion 
of  Michael's  capacities.  In  the  depth  and  force 
of  his  expression  his  relationship  with  Sebastian 
is  clearly  felt.  (Sec  the  al>nve-m<.ntioned  col- 
lections of  Naue  and  Ncidhardt).  Michael 
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Bach  also  employed  himself  in  making  instru- 


Thcro  is  a  younger  Johann  Michael,  born  in 
1754  or  1755.  whose  connection  with  the  family 
is  not  quite  clear;  he  was  perhaps  descended 
from  the  branch  which  settled  at  Schweinfurt. 
He  became  Cantor  at  Tonna,  and  also  travelled 
to  Holland,  England,  and  even  to  America.  On 
returning  to  Germany  he  studied  at  Gottingen, 
and  then  established  himself  as  a  lawyer  at 
Gustrow,  in  Mecklenburg.  In  1 7  So  he  published 
a  book  or  pamphlet  called  '  Kurze  und  systenia- 
tische  Anleitung  zum  Generallxasa,'  etc. 

Johann  Nicolaus  [17],  a  son  of  the  cele- 
brated Johann  Christoph,  born  1669,  became 
organist  of  the  town  and  university  church  at 
Jena,  and  died  there  1753.  For  a  long  time  he 
was  in  the  position  of  senior  to  the  whole  family ; 
but  none  of  his  sons  lived,  and  thus  his  branch 
died  out  with  him.  He  was  known  as  a  composer 
of  *  suite*,1  and  a  mass  by  him  in  his  own  hand- 
writing exists,  giving  a  favourable  impression  of 
his  talents  in  vocal  composition.  There  is  also  a 
comic  operetta  by  him  called  '  Der  Jenaische 
"\Vein-  und  Bier-Rufer'  (The  wine  and  beer  crier 
of  Jena),  a  scene  from  Jena  college  life.  He 
acquired  great  reputation  in  the  manufacture  of 
instruments.  Incited,  and  perhaps  even  directed, 
by  his  uncle  Johann  Michael,  he  made  many 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  pianos,  but 
his  efforts  were  chiefly  directed  towards  estab- 
lishing equal  temperament  in  the  tuning  of  organs 
and  pianos,  an  idea  which  at  that  time  met  with 
universal  opposition. 

Johann  Christian  [21],  known  as  the  Milanese 
or  English  Bach,  eleventh  son  of  Johann  Se- 
bastian, and  youngest  of  those  who  survived 
their  father,  was  born  at  Leipsic  in  1735.  Next 
to  his  brother  Emanuel  he  is  probably  the  best 
known  amongst  the  sons  of  Sebastian,  and  the 
only  one  who  broke  through  family  traditions 
by  travelling  and  adopting  modern  fashions 
in  composition.  His  talent  was  certainly  very 
remarkable,  but  his  character  and  tempera- 
ment forced  him  into  directions  very  different 
from  those  of  his  ancient  and  honourable 
family.  He  was  ouly  fourteen  when  his  father 
died,  and  he  then  went  to  live  with  his  brother 
Emanuel  in  Berlin,  where  he  studied  pianoforte- 
playing  and  composition.  A  certain  gaiety  of 
disposition,  possibly  increased  by  his  acquaintance 
with  Italian  singers,  led  him  to  Milan,  where 
in  1754  he  became  organist  of  the  cathedral. 
He  wrote  a  great  deal  of  vocal  music  in  the 
pleasant  and  somewhat  superficial  manner  of  the 
Neapolitans  then  in  vogue,  which  was  in  great 
favour  with  singers  and  amateurs.  Inclination  and 
talent  made  him  turn  to  opera,  aud  as  he  wished 
to  devote  himself  to  it  entirely,  but  considered  it 
hardly  consistent  with  his  position  as  cathedral 
organist,  he  left  Milan  in  1759,  after  marrying 
the  Italian  prima  donna  Ca?cilia  Grassi,  and 
accepted  an  appointment  as  Director  of  Concerts 
in  London,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in 
178a.  He  was  clever,  intelligent,  and  genial, 
but  in  spite  of  his  easy  circumstances  he  died 
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much  in  debt.  The  elegance  and  brilliancy  of 
his  pianoforte  compositions  made  him  the  favourite 
of  all  amateur  pianoforte-players,  and  did  much 
towards  the  general  diffusion  of  the  taste  for 
pianoforte-playing.  But  his  greatest  triumphs 
were  won  by  his  operas  ;  the  first  was  '  Orione, 
ossia  Diana  vendicata,'  1 763,  and  this  was 
followed  by  many  others.  Some  of  his  sacred 
works,  however,  seem  more  important,  such  as 
Masses,  Psalms,  and  a  Te  Deum,  where  we  find 
such  echoes  of  the  hereditary  musical  spirit  of  the 
family  as  prove  that  Christian  was  still  a  member 
of  the  race.  Burney  kept  up  an  intimate  in- 
tercourse with  him  for  many  years,  and  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  him  in  his  'History  of  Music,' 
vol.  iv. 

Johann  Christoph  Friedrich  [a  a],  called 
the  Biickeburg  Bach,  ninth  son  of  Sebastian, 
born  at  Leipsic  in  173a.  He  at  first  studied 
jurisprudence  at  Leipsic,  but  true  to  family 
tradition  soon  forsook  the  law,  and  under  the 
direction  of  his  father  and  elder  brother  became 
a  thorough  musician.  He  finally  entered  the 
service  of  Count  Schaumburg  as  CapeUmeister 
at  Biickeburg,  where  he  remained  till  his  death 
in  1795,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of 
an  upright,  modest,  amiable  man.  As  a  composer 
he  was  industrious  in  all  branches,  especially  in 
oratorios  and  passion  music,  and  occasionally  in 
opera.  Though  not  attaining  the  eminence  of 
hiB  brothers,  his  compositions  do  no  discredit  to 
the  family.  In  style  he  approaches  nearest  to 
his  brother  Emanuel.  He  left  one  son,  Wilhklx 
Fbikdbich.    (See  that  name.) 

Wilhei.m  Friedexann  [13],  called  the  Halle 
Bach,  eldest  of  Johann  Sebastian's  sons,  bora 
at  Weimar  in  1 710.  In  the  opinion  of  all  his 
acquaintances  he  was  not  only  the  most  gifted 
of  the  brothers,  but  altogether  an  unusually  able 
man,  a  genius  on  whom  the  father  built  great 
hopes,  and  to  whom  the  brothers  looked  for 
replacing  him.  Unhappily  he  entirely  departed 
from  the  respectable  and  honourable  ways  of  the 
Bachs.  An  obstinate  character  and  utter  moral 
recklessness  prevented  him  from  attaining  the 
eminence  which  his  youth  seemed  to  promise, 
and  his  life  exhibits  the  melancholy  spectacle  of 
a  ruined  genius.  He  was  educated  chiefly  by 
his  father,  who  fully  appreciated  his  remark- 
able abilities,  and  devoted  special  care  to  it; 
he  also  received  instruction  on  the  violin  from 
Graun.  He  attended  the  *  Thomas  Schule,* 
and  afterwards  the  university  at  Leipsic,  and 
distinguished  himself  greatly  in  mathematics. 
In  1733  he  became  organist  at  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Dresden,  and  in  1747  music- 
director  and  organist  of  St.  Mary's  at  Halle. 
He  held  this  office  till  1 767,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  give  it  up,  his  way  of  life  becoming 
more  and  more  disorderly  and  dissolute,  and 
making  him  careless  and  irregular  in  his  duties. 
He  then  lived  without  regular  occupation  at 
Brunswick  and  Gottingen,  and  also  at  Berlin, 
where  Forkel,  his  father's  biographer,  looked 
after  him  with  the  greatest  devotion  ;  he 
occasionally  gave  concerts  on  the  piano  or 
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r«r  wandered  about  with  travelling  musirans, 
but  always  sinking  deeper  and  deeper.  Quite 
at  the  last  he  received  an  appointment  as  Capcll- 
meister  at  Hessen-Darmstadt,  but  lie  never  took 
the  ]>ost,  and  died  at  Berlin  in  17S4  in  a  state 
of  great  degradation  and  want.  He  was  the 
greatest  organ-player  of  his  time,  a  thorough 
master  of  the  theory  of  music,  in  which  his 
remarkable  mathematical  knowledge  was  of  great 
service  to  him,  a  master  of  fugue,  and  a  famous 
improviser.  Very  few  of  his  compositions  have 
been  published ;  he  only  wrote  them  down  when 
necessity  forced  him  to.  This  showB  with  what 
facility  he  could  compose,  but  also  how  indifferent 
a  matter  it  was  to  him.  The  royal  library  at 
Berlin  possesses  a  good  many  of  "his  writings, 
and  some  have  been  printed  in  the  different 
collections  of  old  pianoforte  music.  Two  noble 
fantasias  were  introduced  by  Madame  Arabella 
Goddard  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  and 
have  been  published  in  London. 

Wilhklm  Fbiedbich  Ernst  [24],  son  of 
the  Biickeburg  Bach,  and  the  last  grandson 
of  Sebastian.  Born  at  Biickeburg  in  1759, 
he  was  educated  under  his  fathers  care  until 
able  to  perform  in  public ;  he  then  accepted  an 
invitation  from  his  uncle  Christian  in  London. 
There  he  remained  some  years,  much  sought 
after  and  respected  as  a  pianoforte  teacher. 
On  his  uncle's  death  he  returned  to  Germany 
and  settled  at  Minden.  On  the  accession  of 
King  Frederic  William  II  of  Prussia  he  wrote 
a  *Huldigung8  cantata,'  and  was  rewarded  by 
being  called  to  Berlin  in  1790  as  'cembalist' 
to  the  Queen,  with  the  title  of  Capcll  meister. 
This  post  he  retained  under  Queen  Louise,  wife 
of  Frederic  William  III,  and  after  her  death 
retired  into  private  life.  He  was  the  teacher 
of  the  royal  children,  as  he  had  been  of  Frederic 
William  III  and  his  brothers.  He  lived  in  com- 
plete retirement  till  1845.  As  the  sole  and  last 
representative  of  the  family,  he  assisted,  with  his 
wife  and  two  daughters,  at  the  inauguration  of 
the  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Johann 
Sebastian  in  front  of  the  'Thomas  Schule'  at 
Leipsic  in  1843  through  the  efforts  and  instigation 
of  Mendelssohn.  With  him  the  descendants  of 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach  became  extinct.  He 
was  a  good  pianoforte  and  violin  player,  but 
his  modesty  prevented  him  from  often  appearing, 
and  although  he  wrote  much,  in  many  styles, 
very  little  of  his  music  is  published. 

Carl  Phimpp  Emanuel  [25],  third  son  of 
Sebastian,  often  styled  the  Berlin  or  Hamburg 
Bach,  born  at  Weimar  March  14,  1 714.  His 
general  precocity,  quickness,  and  openness  to  im- 
pressions, induced  his  father  to  bring  him  up 
to  the  study  of  philosophy.  With  this  view  he 
went  to  the  Thomas  School  and  afterwards  to 
the  universities  of  Leipsic  and  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oier,  where  he  entered  on  the  Btudy  of  law. 
But  the  thorough  grounding  in  music  which,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  he  had  received  from  his 
father,  and  the  natural  influences  of  so  musical 
a  house,  bad  virtually  decided  his  future.  When 
be  entered  at  Frankfort  he  was  already  not  only 


a  fine  player  but  a  thorough  musician.  While 
there  he  conducted  a  singing  society,  which  gave 
him  opportunities  of  composing,  and  at  length 
he  finally  relinquished  law  for  music,  in  1737 
went  to  Berlin,  and  in  1746  obtained  the  ap- 
pointment of  Kammer-musiker  and  cembalist  at 
the  Court,  with  tho  special  duty  of  accompany- 
ing Frederic  the  Greats  flute  solos  at  the  private 
concerts.  The  Seven  Years  War  (1757)  how- 
ever put  an  cud  to  this  pleasant  position.  Bach 
migrated  to  Hamburg  and  took  tho  direction  of 
the  music  in  one  of  the  churches  there.  In  1 767 
he  succeeded  Telemann,  and  this  post  he  held  till 
his  death,  Sept.  or  Dec.  1 4,  1788.  As  composer, 
director,  teacher,  and  critic,  his  influence  was  very 
great,  and  he  was  beloved  and  respected  both  by 
his  brother  professionals  and  by  the  whole  town. 
His  goodness,  pleasant  manners,  literary  culture, 
and  great  activity  in  music,  all  combined  to  place 
him  at  the  head  of  his  father's  sons  and  scholars. 
But  when  we  remember  that  for  a  Bach  his 
musical  gifts  were  by  no  moans  extraordinary — 
far  below  those  of  Friedemann,  for  example — it 
is  plain  that  he  stands  so  high  because  he  is 
recognised  historically  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable figures  in  the  transition  period  between 
J.  S.  Bach  and  Haydn.  In  such  periods  a  man 
is  eminent  and  influential  more  from  his  general 
cultivation  than  from  proficiency  in  any  special 
branch.  At  the  particular  time  at  which  E. 
Bach  lived  there  were  no  great  men.  The 
gigantic  days  of  Handel  and  Bach  were  exchanged 
for  a  time  of  peruke  and  powder,  when  the 
highest  ideal  was  neatness,  smoothness,  and 
elegance.  Depth,  force,  originality,  were  gone, 
and  'taste'  was  the  most  important  word  in 
all  things.  But  taste  has  to  do  with  externals, 
and  therefore  lays  an  undue  stress  on  outward 
form  in  art,  and  this  was  the  direction  taken 
by  the  musical  works  which  acted  as  im|>ortant 
precursors  of  the  so-called  classical  period.  No- 
where does  the  tendency  to  formal  construction 
show  itself  so  strongly  as  in  the  works  of 
Emanuel  Bach,  and  he  is  therefore  to  be  regarded 
as  the  immediate  precursor  of  Haydn.  No  doubt 
he  is  affected  and  restricted  by  the  tendencies 
of  the  time,  but  ho  had  the  power  of  bringing 
them  together  and  throwing  them  into  artistic 
form,  and  therefore  his  works  are  of  greater  im- 
portance than  those  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
To  form  a  right  judgment  of  him  as  a  composer 
he  must  be  regarded  apart  from  his  father,  and 
solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  own  time ; 
and  when  so  judged  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
he  surpassed  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  is 
of  paramount  importance  as  a  connecting  link 
between  the  periods  of  Handel  and  Bach  on  the 
one  hand  and  Haydn  and  Moaart  on  the  other. 
His  music  is  wanting  in  depth  and  earnestness, 
but  it  is  always  cheerful,  highly  finished,  often 
full  of  intelligence  and  charm  ;  and  in  regard  to 
form,  where  his  relation  to  Haydn— a  man  far 
more  gifted  than  himself — is  most  evident,  wo 
find  him  in  possession  of  all  those  germs  which 
in  Haydn's  hands  sprang  into  such  luxuriant 
growth— the  homophonic  thematic  movement, 
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the  cyclical  sonata-form,  and  new  treatment  of 
the  orchestra. 

His  compositions  in  all  departments  are  ex* 
traordinarily  numerous  ;  a  complete  list  of  them 
will  bo  found  in  Gerlxjr.  Historically  his  in- 
strumental compositions  are  the  most  valuable, 
because  the  development  of  the  larger  forms  of 
instrumental  music  is  the  great  characteristic 
of  modern  times.  His  vocal  music,  chiefly  for 
the  church,  is  for  the  most  part  flat  and  mo- 
notonous, a  quality  perhaps  partly  due  to  the 
dry  and  unenthusiastic  rationalism  of  that  day. 
Most  important  of  all  are  his  numerous  com- 
positions for  the  clavier — 2 1  o  Solo  pieces ;  5  2  Con- 
certos with  orchestral  accompaniments ;  Sonatas, 
Trios,  etc.— in  which  he  has  exhibited  and  de- 
veloped his  father's  principles  of  tech  n  irjue.  Many 
of  these  pieces  have  been  republished  in  the 
various  collections  of  ancient  music ;  and  his 
principal  work  '  Sonaten,  ncbst  Rondos  und 
freien  Phantasien,  fur  Kenner  und  Liebhaber' 
(6  parta,  1779-87),  was  republished  a  few  years 
since  by  Baumgart.  Of  his  orchestral  works, 
18  in  number,  several  have  been  recently  re- 
issued by  Breitkopf  &  Hiirtel,  and  have  excited 
go  much  interest  as  to  procure  them  a  place  in 
tho  programmes  of  Orchestral  Concerts.  Bach's 
vocal  works  comprise — 2  Oratorios, 1  Die  Israeliten 
in  der  Wiiste'  and  'Die  Auferstehung  und  Him- 
melfahrt  Jesu';  a  celebrated  'Heilig'  (8anctus> 
for  2  Choirs;  'Melodien*  to  Gellert's  sacred 
songs  ;  22  Passions ;  sacred  Cantatas  ;  Singspiele  ; 
secular  songs,  etc.,  etc.  That  ho  was  not  with- 
out ability  in  literature  is  shown  by  his  great 
work  *  Versuch  uber  die  wahre  Art  Klavier  zu 
spielen'  (a  parts,  1780)  with  examples  and  18 
specimen  pieces.  This  book  deserves  notice  as 
the  first  methodical  treatise  on  clavier-playing; 
but  it  is  more  important  still  as  containing  tho 
foundation  of  those  principles  which  were  first 
laid  down  by  the  great  John  Sebastian,  and  were 
afterwards  developed  by  Clementi,  Cramer,  Field, 
and  Hummel,  into  the  pianoforte-playing  of  the 
present  day.  Bach  lays  special  stress  on  refine- 
ment and  taste  in  execution,  in  connection  with 
which  he  gives  detailed  rules  for  tho  execution 
of  the  ornaments  or  '  Manieren'  then  considered 
so  indispensable,  and  in  this  respect,  as  the  most 
complete  and  authentic  authority,  his  work  will 
ulways  possess  considerable  value.  It  has  recently 
been  re-edited  (1857)  by  Schelling.        [A.  M.] 

BACH,  Johanx  Sebastian— 'to  whom,'  in 
Schumann's  words, '  music  owes  almost  as  great  a 
debt  as  a  religion  owes  to  its  founder' — youngest 
son  of  Ambrosius  Bach,  was  born  at  Eisenach 
March  21,  1685.  His  life,  like  that  of  most  of 
his  family,  was  simple  and  uneventful.  His 
father  began  by  teaching  him  the  violiu,  and  tho 
old-established  family  traditions  and  tho  musical 
importance  of  Eisenach,  where  the  famous  Jo- 
hann  ("hristoph  still  actively  at  work,  no 
doubt  assisted  his  early  development.  In  his 
tenth  year  the  parents  both  died,  and  Sebastian 
was  left  an  orphan.  He  then  went  t<i  live  with  j 
his  elder  brother,  Johann  Christoph,  at  that  time  I 
organist  at  Ohrdrutf,  and  under  his  direction  I 


began  the  clavier,  at  the  same  time  carrying  m 
his  education  at  the  OhrdrufF  '  Lyceum*'  Thi- 
remarkable  genius  of  the  boy  began  at  once  to 
bIiow  itself.  He  could  soon  play  all  his  lessons  by 
heart,  and  aspired  to  more  advanced  music.  ThU 
impulse  his  brother  it  seems  did  not  encourage 
We  are  told  that  he  possessed  a  MS.  volume  con- 
taining pieces  by  Frohberger,  Pachell>el,  Kerl, 
Buxtehude,  and  other  celebrated  composers  of  the 
day.  This  l>ook  became  an  object  of  longing  to 
the  young  Sebastian,  but  was  strictly  withheld 
from  him  by  his  brother.  Determined  neverthe 
less  to  gain  possession  of  the  volume,  the  boy 
managed  with  his  little  hands  to  get  it  through 
tho  latticed  door  of  the  cupboard  in  which  it  was 
kept,  and  at  night  secretly  copied  the  whole  of  it 
by  moonlight,  a  work  which  occupied  him  six 
months.  When  the  stern  brother  as  last  dis- 
covered the  trick,  he  was  cruel  enough  to  take 
away  from  tho  boy  his  hardly-earned  work. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  (1 700)  Johann  Sebastian 
entered  the  '  MichaehV  school  at  Liineburg; 
his  beautiful  soprano  voice  at  once  procured 
him  a  place  among  the  '  Mcttenschuler,'  who 
took  part  in  the  church  music,  and  in  return 
had  their  schooling  free.    Though  this  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  vocal 
music,  instrumental  music,  especially  organ  and 
pianoforte  playing,  was  always  his  chief  study. 
Bohm,  the  organist  of  St.  John's  at  Liineburg, 
no  doubt  had  an  inspiring  effect  upon  him,  but 
the  vicinity  of  Hamburg  offered  a  still  greater 
attraction  in  tho  person  of  the  famous  old  Dutch 
organist  Rrixkkx.    In  his  holidays  Bach  made 
many  expeditions  to  Hamburg  on  foot  to  hear 
this  great  player.  Another  powerful  incentive  to 
his  development  was  the  ducal  '  Hof-kapelle'  at 
Celle,  which,  being  in  a  great  measure  composed 
of  Frenchmen,  chiefly  occupied  itself  with  French 
instrumental  music,  and  thus  Bach  had  many 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  a 
branch  of  chamber  and  concert  music,  at  that 
time  of  great  importance     After  remaining 
three  years  at  Liineburg  he  became  for  a  time 
'Hofmusikus'  at  Weimar  in  the  band  of  Prince 
Johann  Ernst,  brother  of  the  reigning  duke, 
and  in  1703  was  made  organist  at  Arnstadt  in 
tho  'new  church.'     Here   he  laboured  with 
restless  eagerness  and  energy  at  his  own  de- 
velopment in  both  technique  and  theory,  and 
very  possibly  neglected  the  training  of  the  church 
choir.    In  1 705  he  obtaiued  a  month's  leave  to 
visit  Lixbeck  in  order  to  make  acquaintance  with 
tho  organist  Buxtehude  and  hear  his  famous 
evening  performances  on  the  organ  during  Ad- 
vent.    He  seems  to  have  considered  his  stay- 
there  of  so  much  importance  that  he  prolonged 
it  for  three  months.    Tins  liberty,  and  his  habit 
in  accompanying  the  services  of  indulging  hi* 
fancy  to  tho  disturbance  of  the  congregation, 
drew  upon  him  the  disapprobation  of  the  church 
authority .-.a,  but  without  interfering  with  his  po- 
sition as  organist — a  fact  which  proves  that  tlu 
performances  of  the  young  genius  were  already 
appreciated.    It  seems  that  his  reputation  as  ai 
Organist  wm  even  then  so  great  that  he  h*< 
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received  applications  from  various  quarters.  In 
1707  be  went  to  Mtihlhauaen  in  tbe  Thuringen, 
ad  in  the  following  year  to  Weimar  as  court- 
organist.  From  this  time  we  may  consider  his 
(todies  to  have  been  completed ;  at  Weimar  his 
fame  as  the  first  organist  of  his  time  reached  its 
climax,  and  there  also  his  chief  organ  composi- 
tion* were  written,  —  productions  unsurpassed 
sad  unsurpassable.  In  1714,  when  twenty -nine 
pars  of  age.  Bach  was  appointed  '  H of- Concert • 
neuter,'  and  his  sphere  of  activity  became 
considerably  enlarged.  An  interesting  event 
took  place  at  this  time.  Bach  used  to  make 
yearly  tours  for  the  purpose  of  giving  perform- 
•aces  on  the  organ  and  clavier.  On  his  arrival 
at  Dresden  in  the  autumn  of  1717  he  found 
there  a  French  player  of  great  reputation  named 
Man- hand,  whose  performance!  oomplotolv  carried 
away  his  hearers,  though  he  had  made  many 
enemies  by  his  arrogance  and  intolerance  of 
competition.  Bach  was  induced  to  send  a  written 
challenge  to  the  Frenchman  for  a  regular  musical 
contest,  offering  to  solve  any  problem  which 
ha  opponent  should  set  him,  of  course  on 
condition  of  being  allowed  to  reciprocate.  Mar- 
chand  agreed,  in  his  pride  picturing  to  himself 
s  glowing  victory ;  time  and  place  were  fixed 
upon,  and  a  numerous  and  brilliant  audience 
assembled.  Bach  mado  his  appearance— but  no 
Marchand :  he  had  taken  himself  off  that  very 
morning ;  having  probably  found  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  his  opponent,  and  no  longer  feeling 
the  courage  to  measure  his  strength  with  him. 

On  his  return  from  Dresden  in  1 71 7  Bach  was 
sppointed  Kapellmeister  at  Cothen  by  Prince 
Leopold  of  A nhalt  Cothen.  This  young  prince,  a 
peat  lover  of  music,  esteemed  Bach  so  highly  that 
he  could  not  bear  to  be  separated  from  him,  and 
even  made  him  accompany  him  on  his  journeys. 
Bach's  duties  consisted  merely  in  directing  the 
Prince's  chamber-music,  as  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  church  music  or  organ  -  playing. 
Accordingly  this  period  of  his  life  proved  ex- 
traordinarily fertile  in  the  production  of  instru- 
mental music.  A  journey  to  Hamburg  in  1731 
brought  him  again  in  contact  with  the  aged 
Retaken ;  on  this  occasion  ha  was  a  candidate 
far  the  post  of  organist  at  the  4  Jacobi  Kin-he,' 
where  he  was  attracted  by  the  splendid  organ. 
In  suite  of  his  great  fame,  and  notwithstanding 
his  having  again  excited  the  moat  unmixed 
admiration  by  his  organ-playing  in  Hamburg, 
ha  failed  to  obtain  the  post ;  an  unknown  and 
insignificant  young  man  being  preferred  to  him, — 
lassiUy  because  he  offered  to  pay  4000  marks 
for  the  office.  At  length,  in  1733,  IVach  was 
appointed  cantor  at  the  Thomas  Kohule  in  Lei|>eic, 
fid  organist  and  director  of  the  musio  in  tbe 
tvo  chief  churches.  Cothen  was  no  field  for  a 
nan  of  his  genius,  and  the  Duke's  love  of  musio 
had  considerably  cooled  since  his  second  marriage. 
He  therefore  quitted  the  place  for  his  new  post, 
though  retaining  sufficient  interest  in  it  to  write 
>  funeral  ode  (TrnuoM  kle)  on  the  death  of  the 
Duchess  in  1737.  His  position  at  Leipaio  he 
Gained  till  the  end  of  his  life;  there  he  wrote 
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fur  the  services  of  the  church  his  great  Passions 
ami  Cantatas,  and  his  High  mass  in  B  minor 
('73.0,  which  exhibit  the  power  of  his  unique 
genius  in  its  full  glory.  In  1736  he  received  the 
honorary  appointments  of  Hof-Componist  to  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  and  Kapellmeister  to  the 
Duke  of  Weissenfels.  In  1 747,  when  already 
somewhat  advanced  in  age,  he  received  an  in- 
vitation to  Berlin  to  the  court  of  Frederic  the 
Great,  where  his  son  Emanuel  held  the  post  of 
cembalist,  a  fact  which  made  the  king  desirous 
of  hearing  and  seeing  the  great  master  himself, 
Bach  accepted  the  invitation,  was  received  with 
the  utmost  respect  and  kindness  by  the  king  (April 
7, 1 74  7)\  had  to  try  all  the  Silbermann  pianofortes 
and  organs  at  Potsdam*  and  excited  the  greatest 
wonder  by  his  improvisation  on  given  and  self- 
ohosen  themes.  On  his  return  to  Leipsic  he 
worked  out  the  theme  which  the  king  had  given 
him,  and  dedicated  it  to  him  under  the  title 
of  '  Musikalisches  Opfcr.'  He  now  began  to 
suffer  from  his  eyes,  and  subsequently  became 
quite  blind.  This  was  possibly  caused  by 
excessive  straining  of  his  sight,  not  only  with 
the  enormous  number  of  his  own  compositions, 
but  also  with  copying  quantities  of  separate 
parts,  and  works  by  other  composers,  as  materials 
tor  his  own  studios  :  besides  this  he  himself  en- 
graved more  than  one  of  his  own  pieces  on 
copper.  On  July  38,  1750,  his  Lfo  was  brought 
to  an  end  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 

Bach  was  twice  married  (Oct.  17,  1707,  and 
Dec.  3,  1731)  ;  by  his  first  wife,  Maria  Barbara, 
the  daughter  of  Michael  Bach  of  Gehren,  he  had 
children. 


She  died  at  Cothen  in  1730, 
during  her  husband's  absence  at  Karlsbad  with 
the  Prince.  Three  only  of  her  children  survived 
their  father — an  unmarried  daughter  and  two 
sons,  Wilhelm  Friedemann  and  Philip  Emanuel. 
His  second  wife,  Anna  Magdalena  W (likens, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Weisaenfels  Hof-Trom- 
peter,  had  a  musical  nature  and  a  fine  voice,  and 
showed  a  true  appreciation  for  her  husband.  She 
helped  to  encourage  a  strong  artistic  and  musical 
feeling  in  his  house,  and  besides  attracting  foreign 
artists,  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  sons, 
who  were  one  and  all  musically  gifted.  This 
marriage  produced  thirteen  more  children,  nine 
sons,  of  whom  only  two  survived  the  father,  Jo- 
hann  Christoph  Friedrich  and  Johann  Christian. 

In  Johann  Sebastian  centres  the  progressive 
development  of  the  race  of  Bach,  which,  had  been 
advancing  for  years ;  in  all  tbe  circumstances  of 
life  he  proved  himself  to  be  at  once  the  greatest 
and  tho  moat  typical  representative  of  the  family. 
He  stood,  too,  on  the  top  step  of  the  ladder : 
with  him  the  vital  forces  of  the  race  exhausted 
themselves ;  and  further  power  of  development 
stopped  short. 

All  the  family  traits  and  qualities  of  the  Bachs 
to  which  we  drew  attention  in  the  introduction 
to  this  article,  and  which  were  handed  on  by 
natural  disposition  as  well  as  education  and 
tradition,  stand  out  in  Johann  Subastion  with 
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li^ious  sentiment  which,  though  in  many  points 
My  approaching  to  the  pietism  then  de- 

nZty  to  the  traditional,  orthodox,  family 
its*;  a  truly  wonderful  moral  force,  which, 
rtfcoat  any  ihow,  embraced  the  problem  of  life 
i  it*  deepest  sense ;  sad  a  touching  patriarchal 
snt,  which  was  satisfied  with  humble  cir- 
instances,  rejoiced  In  the  bl easing  of  an 
saiually  numeroua  family,  and  regarded  the 
mil v  life  aa  the  chief  raieon  d'etre.  With  and 
bore  all  this  there  was  an  artistic  striring, 
sadsd  exclusively  on  ideal  views,  and  directed 
complete  self-IOTgettuines*  to  ideal  aims 
net.  His  art  and  his  family, — those  were  the 
it  poles  around  which  Bach  s  life  moved  ;  out- 
srdJy,  simple,  modest,  insignificant ;  inwardly, 
nat  rich,  and  luxurious  in  growth  and  pro- 
Hi*  activity  was  extraordinary  and 
Deaine*  ma  omciai  uuue*  ana  nis 


&*1  labour  as  a  composer,  which  in  themselves 
me  are  astonishing,  he  made  copies  for  himaelf 
other  composers'  works,  including  those  of  the 
teh  family  ;  he  sometimes  engraved  on  copper, 
stall  occupied  himself  with  ths  manufacture 

tveen  the  violoncello  and  viola,  which  he 
Ikd  viola  pomposa,  and  devised  a  piano  with 
tgit  string*  which  he  called  lauten-clnvicym- 
laa.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a  model 
terfamiliaa,  made  ths  musical  education  of 
l  son*  his  especial  and  peculiar  care,  wrote 
seational  works  for  hi*  pupil*  like  the  '  Kla- 
sbuchlein'  for  his  *on  Friedemann,  and  the 
soot  '  Kunst  der  Fuge,'  and  also  trained  a 
1st  number  of  pupil*  who  afterwards  them- 
*es  became  famous,  such  as  Johann  Caspar 
•jiar,  Afrricola,  Altnikol,  afterwards  his  son- 
isw,  Marpurg,  Kirnberger,  and  Ludwig 
sb*.  Bach  ■  development  points  to  a  steady 
d  indefatigable  pursuit  of  a  definite  and  fixed 
n,  guided  by  his  geniu*  alone.  He  had  a 
ar  insight  into  his  artistic  mission ;  developed 
■self  out  of  himself  with  a  perfect  unity  of 
ipose,  holding  aloof  from  external  influence* 
tb«  6eld  of  art,  bat  rather  drawing  them  to 
awlf  and  so  appropriating  them  through  the 
•w  of  hi*  genius  as  to  mould  them  Into  a 
•'?>t«  whole.  If  in  a  measure  he  ran  counter 
the  continual  encroachments  of  Italian  opera, 

•  may  be  attributed  less  to  his  artistic  than  to 

•  moral  and  religious  views. 

Bach's  importance  for  the  history  of  music 
i  in  the  fact  that,  starting  with  instrumental 
sic  and  adhering  to  ths  spirit  of  it.  he 
'eloped  all  forms  and  species  of  composition 
u»  entirely  new  and  independent  manner. 

•  old  vocal  style,  which  wa*  founded  ex- 
■vdy  on  polyphony,  wa*  exhausted.  Bach 
•ted  an  entirely  new  vocal  style  based  on 
ftrumental  principles,  carried  it  to  the  summit 
perfection,  and  there  left  it. 

Bach' i  masterly  counterpoint  Is  generally 
ten  0f  M  the  special  mark  of  his  geniu* ; 

a*  he  is  in  this  branch,  his 


real  power  lie*  less  in  t h< 
facility  and  dexterity  with  which  he  manages 
the  complicated  network  of  parts,  than  in  that 
formal  conformation  of  ths  movement*  which 
resulted  from  this  manner  of  writing ;  la  this 
hs  exhibits  a  consistency,  fertility,  and  feeling 
for  organic  completeness  which  are  truly  in- 
imitable. His  melody,  his  harmony,  and  his 
periods  all  seem  to  be  of  one  mould:  an  in- 
destructible  spirit  of  severe  lorio  and  un- 
alterable conformity  to  law  pervades  the  whole 
as  well  ss  ths  parts.  These  formal  principles 
are  governed,  pervaded,  and  animated  from  first 
to  last  by  the  idea  of  the  musical  composition ; 
so  that  the  materials,  though  in  themselves 
void  of  expression,  become  imbued  with  am 
inexhaustible  depth  of  meaning,  and  produce 
infinite  varieties  of  form.  This  wonderful  unity 
of  idea  and  formal  construction  gives  the  stamp 
of  the  true  work  of  art  to  Bach  s  compositions, 
and  explains  the  magical  attraction  which  they 
exert  on  those  who  make  them  their 
study.  Beside*  these  less  obvious 
Bach'*  importance  in  the  history  of 
itself  in  the  immediate  influence  he 
various  ways  towards  Its  greater 
He  first  settled  the  long  dispute 
old  church  modes  and  the  modern  harmonic 

run ;  in  his  chorales  he  often  makes  use  of 
former,  but  the  harmonio  principle  is  pre- 
dominant in  his  works,  just  as  it  still  lies  at 
the  root  of  modern  music  Connected  with  this 
was  the  'equal  temperament'  which  Bach  re- 
quired for  instruments  with  fixed  intonation. 
He  put  this  in  practice  by  always  toning  his 
pianos  himself,  and  moreover  embodied  his 
artistic  creed  in  relation  to  it  in  hi*  famous 
•  Wohltemperirte  Klavier,'  a  collection  of  pre- 
lude* and  fugues  In  all  keys.  Bach'*  influence 
on  the  technicalpart  of  piano-playing  must  not 
be  forgotten.  Toe  fingering  which  was  then 
customary,  which  hardly  made  any  use  of  the 
thumb,  and  very  seldom  of  the  little  finger,  was 
inadequate  for  the  performance  of  his  works. 
But  he  stood  entirely  upon  his  own  ground,  and 
formed  for  himself  a  new  system  of  fingering, 
ths  main  principle  of  which  was  the  equal  use 
and  development  of  all  the  fingers,  thus  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  modern  school;  on  the 
other  hand  he  laid  down  many  rules  which, 
though  no  longer  binding,  to  a  certain  degree 
reconciled  the  old  and  the  new  schools,  and 
gava  the  whole  system  a  thoroughly  personal 
stamp,  making  it  appear,  like  everything  else  of 
Bach  *,  unique. 

Bach  wrote  unceasingly  in  every  form  and 
branch,  and  the  quantity  of  hi*  work*  is  enormous. 
A  tolorably  complete  catalogue  (by  Fananuel  Bach 
and  Agrioola)  i*  given  in  Mi  tiler*  '  Muiikalischce 
Bibliothek'  (1754),  of  which  the  following  is  a 
summary : — 

1.  Vueal  World.  Five  sets  of  Sacred  Cantatas 
(Kirchen  Cantaten)  for  every  Sunday  and  Holy- 
day  in  the  year,  besides  many  single  ones,  such  as 
'Gottes  Zeit  ist  die  bests  Zoit'-  —*A  fn~ 
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be  death  of  the  Electro*  of  Saxony ;  5  Pa* 
as* ;  Um  Christmas  Oratorio  (in  5  parts) ;  the 
inud  Mm  in  B  minor,  and  4  smaller  do. ; 
lotrtta  J  i  Magnificat*,  5  Sauctu*,  m  also  many 
scalar  Cantatas,  including  two  comic  one*,  a 
Baoero-Cantate '  and  a  '  Coffee  Cantat*.' 
1.  Inttrumcnlal   Works.    A   Vast  number  of 
kao  pieces  of  all  kind* — Invention*,  in  a  and  3 
Saitaa  (6  amall,  called  'French  Suite*,' 
fcd  6  large  'Engliab  Suite*');  Preluda*  and 
'tigne*,  amongst  them   the  *  Wohltcmperirt* 
Inner '  in  two  part*,  48  Prelude*  and  Fugue* 
Id  bp;  the  'Kunst  der  Fuge';  Sonata*  for 
eno  with  one  or  more  instrument*,  among*t 
tm  the  famous  6  Sonata*  for  Piano  and  Violin ; 
donate*  for  Violin  and  for  Violoncello ;  Solos, 
1  ■*■  etc.,  for  different  instrument*  in  various 
sanation* ;  Conoerto*  for  1  to  4  piano* ;  Do. 
iriolia  and  other  instrument*  with  orchestra ; 
wturas  and  Suite*  for  orchestra  |  lastly  an 
eeaj  quantity  of  organ  compositions — Fan- 
ht,  Toccatas,  Preludes,  Fugue*  and  arrange- 
1  of  Chorales.    Of  this  almost  inexhaustible 
1  s  few  only  were  printed  during  Bach's  life- 
These  were— the  'Klavier  Uebung,'  or 
practice,  a  collection  of  piece*  for  piano 
lovan,  in  4  part*  (1731-4J)  ;  the  Mueikal- 
Opfer,'  dedicated  to  Frederic  the  Great, 
U  few  organ  arrangement*  of  chorale* ;  and 
By  after  hi*  death  the « Art  of  Fugue'  (1 75a), 
by  Bach  himself,  and  a  collection  of 
•elected  by  Emanuel  Bach  from  his 
ri  Cantataa,  and  published  in  two  volume* 
5-69).   These  were  afterward*  reprinted  in 
ft  complete  form  by  Breitkopf  k  11  artel,  and 
I43  *  4th  edition  in  score,  specially  arranged, 
published  in  Leipaic  by  C.  F.  Becker.1  The 
lass*  of  Bach's  MSS.  however  lay  untouched 
tnltaown  for  many  year* ;  the  vocal  works 
I  to  have  been  more  especially  ignored.  The 
immediately  following  Bach  had  no  sympathy 
the  depth  and  individuality  of  hi*  genius. 
i  his  pupils  and  sons  revered  him  as  a  oon- 
P»t*  and  inimitabl*  contrapuntist  and  a 
trly  composer,  and  with  true  instinct  set 
**lves  to  collect  and  copy  all  hi*  existing 
f  for  piano  and  organ  which  they  could 
ft.   But  with  their  generation  all  real  in- 
I  in  this  mighty  genius  vanished,  and  it  i* 
to  much  to  say  that  within  forty  year*  after 
•  death,  his  nunc,  though  still  unapproach- 
had  become  a  mere  historic  tradition, 
quickly  and  how  generally  this  was  the 
■  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  work*  of 
I  Emanuel  were  esteemed  at  least  a*  highly 
1  own, '  and  that  even  a  man  like  Adam 
I  on*  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential 
has  of  Bach's  school,  and  one  of  hi*  suc- 
I  as  Cantor  at  St.  Thomas',  Lsipsio,  in  hi* 
tobeschreibung  beruhinter  Munkgelehrten 
oakunctler '  (Leipsic,  1 784)  chiefly  admire* 
•aterpoint  and  part-writing,  and  find*  hi* 
^ndcrbur). 
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It  was  the  revolution  produced  by  the  com- 
posers of  the  classical  period  succeeding  that  just 
mentioned  which  first  paved  the  way  back  to  the 
understanding  of  Bach;  at  the  end  of  the  18th 
and  beginning  of  the  19th  centuries  the  music 
publisher*  began  to  recollect  the  existence  of 
these  forgotten  works.  The  '  Wohltemperirte 
Klavier'  was  published  by  KoUmann  in  London 
in  1 799,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  firm*  of 
Nageli  at  Zurich,  Simrook  at  Bonn.  Kuhnel 
(now  Peter*)  and  Breitkopf  k  Hlrtel  in  Leipsic, 
with  a  number  of  piano  and  organ  work*.  The 
six*  unaccompanied  motet*,  for  5  and  8  voice*, 
edited  by  Sohicht,  were  published  by  Breitkopf 
k  Hartel  as  early  as  iHoa.  In  1800  the  per- 
formance* of  Bach'*  Fugue*  and  Trio*  by  Samuel 
Wesley  and  Benjamin  Jacob  on  the  organ  of 
Surrey  Chapel,  Ixmdon,  (one  of  the  very  few 
pedal  organs  at  that  time  in  England, )  caused  an 
extraordinary  sensation,  which  was  followed  up 
by  the  publication  of  the  48  Preludes  and  Fugues 
(BirchalL  1809)  and  the  6  organ  trios,  all  by 
Wesley  and  Horn.  But  it  was  Mendelssohn  who 
gave  the  permanent  impetus  to  the  growing 
worship  of  Bach  in  Europe  by  the  performance  * 
of  the  Matthew  Passion  in  Berlin.  March  la. 
1839,  exactly  one  hundred  years  after  its  produc- 
tion. A  powerful  excitement  seized  the  musical 
world  ;  people  began  to  feel  that  an  infinite 
depth  and  fulness  of  originality  united  with  a 
consummate  power  of  formal  construction  was 
lying  hidden  in  these  neglected  works.  Per- 
formance* of  the  Passion  and  of  other  vocal 
music  of  Bach  took  place  in  Berlin  and  else- 
where—«.  g.  in  Breslau  by  the  •  hing-akademie,' 
under  Moseriua— the  edition*  increased  in  num- 
ber and  began  to  include  the  vocal  works.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  that  of  Peters  (dating 
from  1837),  'Ueaammt  Auagabe  der  instrument- 
alen  Werke  Bach's,' edited  by  Cxerny,  Griepenkeri 
and  Koitsch,  with  whom  Uauptmann .David, 
Dehn,etc.,  were  afterwards  associated.  This  edi- 
tion is  still  in  progress,  and  includes  13  volumes 
of  pianoforte  works,  13  for  pianoforte  with  ao- 
compauiment,  18  for  other  instruments,  9  for 
organ;  and  an  excellent  thematic  catalogue  by 
A.  Ddrffel  (1866),  specially  referring  to  this  edi- 
tion. The  same  firm  has  begun  an  edition  of 
the  vocal  works,  and  beside*  full  and  compressed 
scores  of  the  Matthew  and  John  Passions,  the 
Christmas  oratorio,  the  B  minor  Moss,  and  4 
amaller  ditto,  the  6  Motets,  the  Magnificat  and 
4  Sanctus,  has  published  10  Cantataa  with  piano 
accompaniment— all  at  the  well-known  low  prices 
of  this  firm.  Mention  should  be  made  of  4  Kirch- 
engeaange,  published  in  score  with  pianoforte 
arrangement  by  J.  P.  Schmidt  (Trautwein) ;  of 
'  Kin'  feste  Burg,'  and  the  1 1 7th  Psalm,  and  1  Lob, 
Eh  re,  Weisheit'  (8  voc.),  issued  by  Breitkopfe, 
and  of  two  comic  Cantatas,  edited  by  Dehn  and 
published  by  Grants — all  harbingers  of  the  edi- 
tion of  the  llach-Gusellachaft, 

with  the  revival 
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(  the  Passion  music ;  through  hit  effort* 1  a 
iwouroent  »u  erected,  in  184  a,  which  perpetu- 
xe*  the  features  of  the  great  master  in  front  of 
be '  Thomaa  schule.'  over  which  he  preeided,  and 
mder  the  very  windows  of  hie  study.    Nor  was 
be  result  of  Mendelseohn's  enthusiasm  to  stop 
erf.   In  1850.  the  centenary  of  I  lech's  death, 
be  •Bech-Gesellschaft'  waa  founded  at  Leipsic 
or  the  publication  of  his  entire  work*.  This 
pre  s  reel  and  powerful  impulse  to  the  worship 
i  Hach ;  the  discovery  of  the  unioepeoted  trea- 
■res  which  were  revealed  even  by  the  first 
snoal  volume  led  to  the  foundation  of  '  Bach 
Societies'  all  over  Germany,  which  devote  them- 
dres  to  the  performance  of  his  works,  especiallv 
so  rocal  works,  and  have  thereby  awakened  such 
ft  enduring  interest  that  now  the  Cantatas,  Pas- 
fau,  and  Messes  of  Bach  rank  with  Handel's 
ntorioe  in  the  standing  repertoires  of  all  great 
fcnntn  choral  societies,  and  are  regarded  aa 
mu  for  their  powers  of  execution.     No  doubt 
at  first  impulse  to  these  societies  was  given  by 
hi  original  Bach  8odtty  mentioned  above.  (See 
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Besides  all  these  effort*  for  diffusing  the  know- 
edge  of  Bach's  works,  we  must  mention  the 
ibours  of  Robert  Franz,  the  famous  song  writer 
I  Halle.  In  the  performance  of  Bach  s  great 
weal  works  with  instrumental  accompaniment, 
it  organ  forms  an  essential  part,  being  necessary 
ft-  carrying  out  Bach's  obligate  accompaniments. 
It  concerts,  where  Bach  is  most  frequently  to 
H  beard  now,  an  organ  not  being  always  attain- 
tble,  Fran*  devoted  himself  to  replacing  the 
rpan  part  by  arranging  it  for  the  orchestral 
aitruments  now  in  use.  His  thorough  under- 
Hading  of  Bach's  manner  of  writing,  the  musical 
imnity  of  his  own  nature,  make  him  pre  emi- 
lently  fitted  for  this  work.  A  number  of  his 
arrangements,  some  in  full  score,  some  arranged 
far  piano,  have  been  published  by  C.  F.  Leuckart 
U  Leipsic. 

Amongst  the  literature  relating  to  Bach  we 
anit  first  mention  a  biography  written  by  his 
M  Emanuel  and  his  pupil  Agricole.  It  ap- 
peared in  the  '  Musikalische  Bibliothek'  of 
Muder  in  1 754,  and  is  especially  important 
because  it  contains  a  catalogue  of  Bach's  works 
which  may  be  considered  authentic ;  it  includes 
both  the  then  published  works  and  all  the 
MB.  works  which  could  be  discovered,  and  is 
tbs  chief  source  of  all  investigations  after  lout 
MSS.  The  first  detailed  biography  of  Bach 
vm  written  by  Professor  Forkel  of  Obttingen, 
Tel*r  Bach's  Leben,  Kunst  und  Kuntswerke,' 
)  vol*.,  Leipsic,  1802  ;  afterwards,  in  1 8 50, 
there  appeared,  amongst  others,  Hilgenfeldt's 
'J.  S.  Bach's  Leben,  Wirken,  und  Werke,'  4*0. ; 
in  1865  'J.  8.  Bach,"  by  C.  H.  Bitter  (a  vols, 
ho.,  Berlin),  and  in  1873  the  1st  vol.  of  Spitta's 
exhaustive  and  valuable  'J.  S.  Bach.1  The 
Eolith  reader  will  find  a  usefnl  manual  in 
Hiss  Kay  Shuttleworth's  unpretending  'Life.' 
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There  are  also  biographical  notices  in  Oerber, 
Fi-iis,  and  the  other  biographical  dictionaries; 
and  monographs  by  Moaevius  on  the  '  Matthew 
Passion'  (Trautwein,  1845)  and  on  the  sacred 
cantatas  and  choralee  (Id.  1852).    In  von  Win- 
ter fold's  well-known  work,  '  Der  ovangelischsj 
Kirchen  Gesang,'  there  is  frequent  reference  to 
Bach.    Mention  should  also  be  made  of  Haupt- 
mann  s  •  ErUnterungen '  of  the  '  Art  of  Fugue 
(Peters),  and  of  the  admirable  Prefaces  to  the 
various  annual  volumes  of  the  ftachdiescllsohaf*. 
In  England  the  study  of  Bach  has  kept  pace 
with  that  in  Germany,  though  with  smaller 
strides.    The  performances  and  editions  of  Wes- 
ley have  been  already  mentioned.    In  1844  or 
45  Messrs.  Coventry  and  Hollier  published  14 
of  the  grand  organ  preludes  and  fugues  and 
two  toccatas.    These  appear  to  have  been  edited 
by  Mendelssohn. 1    They  are  printed  in  3  staves, 
and  a  separate  copy  of  the  pedal  part  *  arranged 
by  Bignor  Dragonetti'  (probably  at  ths  instiga- 
tion of   Mosefieles),   was   published    for  the 
Cello  or  Double  Bass.  About  the  asms  time  Dr. 
Gauntlett  edited  some  Choruses  for  the  organ. 
In  1 854  the  Bach  Soctitt  of  Ixmdon  was  formed, 
the  results  of  which  are  given  under  that  head. 
On  April  6, 1871,  took  place  the  first  performance 
of  the  Passion  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  has 
now  become  an  annual  institution,  and  has  spread 
to  St.  Paul's  and  other  churches.  [A.  M.J 
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W  ktemaiui  •*  titled  '  Mendsuaofen'i  Onjtl-ComrV 
Mm  BcUrtruo'iUi.  2B6* 
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formed  for  publishing  a  complete  critical  edition 
of  the  works  of  Johh  Sebastiah  Bach,  in  an- 
nual instalments,  as  a  memorial  of  the  centenary 
of  his  death— July  38,  1850.  The  idea  originated 
with  8chumann,  Hauptmann,  Otto  J ahn,  C.  F. 
Becker,  and  the  firm  of  Breitkopf  A  Hartel ;  was 
cordially  endorsed  by  Spohr,  Lisxt,  and  all  the 
other  great  muaidans  of  the  day  (how  enthusi- 
astically would  Mendehvpuhu  have  taken  a  lead, 
had  he  been  spared  but  three  years  longer  I),  and 
the  prosper t us  was  issued  to  the  public  on  the  an- 
niversary itself.  The  response  was  so  hearty  and 
immediate,  both  from  musicians  and  amateurs, 
at  home  and  abroad,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
feasibility  of  the  proposal  ;  the  society  was 
therefore  definitely  established.  Its  affairs  were 
administered  by  a  committee  (Hauptmann, 
Becker,  J  ahn,  Moscheles,  Breitkopf  A  Hirtel), 
whoee  headquarter*  were  at  Leipsic ;  the  annual 
subscription  was  fixed  at  5  thaler*,  or  1 5s.,  and 
the  publications  are  issued  to  subecribers  only, 
so  as  to  prevent  anything  like  speculation.  The 
first  volume  appeared  in  December  1851,  and 
contained  a  preface  and  list  of  subscribers,  em- 
bracing crowned  heads,  nobility,  public  libraries, 
conservatoires  and  other  institutions,  and  private 
individuals.  The  total  number  of  copies  sub- 
scribed for  was  403,  which  had  increased  at  the 
last  issue  (XXII— for  1872)  to  519,  the  English 
contingent  having  risen  at  the  same  date  from 
23  to  56— or  from  57  per  cent  to  io*8  per  cent 
of  the  whole. 

•  MM  letter  petstrt  la  ths  Aprwdte  to  roUo  i  '  Baanlatea 
(Longmans,  1SU*.  Sena  at  ths  ptecss  an  ISSSSi  '  siransaa  l , 
dalboha.' 
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The  principles  laid  down  for  editing  the 
volumes  are  stated  in  the  preface  to  vol.  i. 
as  follows: — The  original  MS.  to  be  consulted 
wherever  possible ;  and  also,  as  of  extreme  im- 
j>ortance,  the  separate  parts,  which  are  often 
either  in  Bach's  own  writing  or  revised  and 
corrected  by  him,  exhibiting  notes  and  marks 
of  great  consequence,  both  as  corrections  and 
as  evidence  of  his  practical  care  for  the 
performance  of  his  music,  often  making  the 
separate  parte  more  valuable  than  the  score 
itself.  Where  such  originals  are  not  obtainable, 
recourse  to  be  had  to  the  oldest  copies,  especially 
those  by  Bach's  own  scholars  ;  or,  in  default  of 
these,  the  earliest  printed  editions,  particularly 
when  issued  during  his  lifetime.  No  conjectural 
readings  to  be  admitted. 

The  discovery  of  the  original  MSS.  is  beset 
with  difficulties.  Bach's  MSS.,  except  a  few 
which  wero  in  the  hands  of  Kirnberger  and 
Kittel,  came  first  into  the  possession  of  his  sons, 
Frietlemann  and  Emanuel.  Those  entrusted  to 
Friedcmann  were  lost,  mislaid,  or  sold.  Eman- 
uel, on  the  contrary,  took  the  greatest  care  of 
his,  and  left  a  catalogue  which  has  proved  of 
material  value  to  investigators.  A  portion  of 
his  collection  was  acquired  by  Nageh  the  pub- 
lisher, of  Zurich,  but  the  principal  part  is  now 
in  the  Berlin  Imperial  Library,  and  in  tint  of 
the  Joachimsthaler  Gymnasium  in  the  same  city, 
which  latter  contains  also  the  MSS.  formerly 
belonging  to  Kirnberger  and  his  pupil  the 
Princess  Anna  Amalia.  The  library  of  the 
Thomas-School  at  Leipsic  once  contained  a  large 
number  of  cantata?,  both  in  score  and  parts; 
but  they  were  neglected  by  Cantor  M  idler 
(j  Bo  1-9),  and  on  his  death  all  but  a  very  small 
jwrtion  had  vanished.  Thus,  although  the  bulk 
of  the  existing  autographs  is  now  to  be  found  in 
Berlin,  a  considerable  number  remain  widely 
scattered  in  private  collections,  access  to  which 
for  such  purposes  as  those  of  the  Bach-Geaell- 
•chaft  is  naturally  attended  with  much  trouble. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  editors,  by  the 
means  just  indicated,  to  obtain  a  text  which 
should  express  the  composer's  intentions  as 
nearly  as  possible.  Each  volume  contains  a  pre- 
face, setting  forth  the  sources  drawn  upon  for  the 
contents  of  the  volume,  and  the  critical  method 
employed  in  dealing  with  them,  with  a  host  of 
interesting  particulars  on  the  nature  and  con- 
dition of  the  MSS.,  on  Bach's  method  of  writing, 
on  his  efforts  to  find  the  most  perfect  expression 
f>T  his  ideas  (as  shown  by  the  incessant  v;tria- 
tlons  in  Ids  numerous  copies  of  the  same  work), 
on  the  practical  execution  of  Bach's  music,  etc., 
ho  that  these  prefaces  may  really  be  said  to 
contain  the  hiun  of  the  present  knowledge  on 
the  subject  of  Bach  and  his  music  in  general. 
The  1st  and  2nd  years'  volumes  were  edited  by 
Hauptmann,  the  3rd  by  Becker,  the  4th  an  1  6th 
by  Kietz,  the  14th  by  Kroll,  and  the  rest  by 
W.  Rust,  who  lias  shown  himself  to  the  world 
in  these  prefaces  the  accurate  indefatigable  in- 
vestigator which  his  friends  have  long  known 
him  to  be.    The  following  complete  list  of  tho 


yearly  issues  to  the  date  of  this  article  (1876) 
may  not  be  unwelcome  to  our  readers  :— 

Year. 


Year. 

Omreh  CiaUUi.  VoLl 

1.  Win  schon  leuchtet. 

2.  Ach  Quit,  voin  Ulniinel 

3.  Ach  (iott,  wie  mine  Ike*. 

4.  Christ  It*  Id  T*1 

6.  Wo  toll  leh  flleheu 
K  Blelb'  be)  uuv 

7.  Chrtit 
&  LiebsU 

leh  slerbeu  ? 
9.  Ki  lit  dm*  Hail. 
10. 


Church 

11.  Lobel  (iott. 

12.  Weinen,  KlaKen. 
la  Mclne  r-euncer. 

14.  War*  IKitt  ntcht  mit  unt. 
I*  Denn  du  wirst  melne  Baste 
Id.  llcrr  Gull  dlch  loueu  wlr. 
17.  Wer  Dank  opfcrt. 
is.  Oleich  wle  der  Kegen. 

19.  Ka  erhab  stch  ela  fctreit 

20.  O  Znttfkelt,  du  Doun«rwort. 

IBM.   Thir  l  Tear. 
Clavier  Works.   VoL  L 
15  Invention*  and  10  STinphoniea, 
KlavlerGbunf: 

I  t.  L  « lartltas. 

It.  2.  A  Concerto  and  a  rartlta. 

It.  a  Chonl-I'reludes  ami  4  iueu. 

i  t.  4.  Air.  with  30 
Toccata  In  F$  minor. 
Toccata  lu  0  oilnor. 
Fugue  In  A  minor. 


Fifth  Year. 
Church  Cantatas.  Vol.3. 
21.  Ich  hatta  vlel  Bekummeruls 
'£2.  Jesus  nahm  iu  sich. 
23.  Du  wahrer  (iott. 
21.  Kin  uiiKcfarbt  t.rm  Lithe. 
25.  Es  ist  titchl*  Oesuudea. 
■jn.  Ach  wi«  ouchtiK. 
27.  Wer  welss,  wle  nalie  mlr. 
2K.  Oottlob !  nun  geht. 

Wir  danken  dir.  Outt 
30.  Freue  dJch.  crlbsle  ixltaar. 


Christmas  Oratorio.  In  4  sections. 

ISM.  Slith  Year. 
Mass  in  B  minor. 

1*7.  Seventh  Year. 
Church  Cantatas.  Vol.4. 
31.  Der  Ilimmel  lacht. 
xi.  Liebster  Jesu. 
.11.  All.     tu  dir.  lierr. 
34.  O  ewlgea  Feuer. 
85.  r 


37.  Wer  da  glaubet. 
3n.  Aus  tiefer  Xoth. 
30.  Brlch  dent  liuiigrlgen. 
40.  Duu  Ist  erscbieuen. 

1M*.  Eighth  Year. 
Four  Masses :  la  F.  A.  O  minor, 
and  Gl 

1839.  KlnthYear. 
Chamber  Music  Vol.  1. 
3  Sonatas  for  Clavier  and  Mule, 
hulle  for  Clavier  and  Violin. 
6  Sonatas  for  ditto,  dlito. 
3  ditto  for  Clavier  and  Viola  dl 


In  D. 


Four  Sanctus'.  In  C.  D.  D  i 


and  U. 
Chamber  Music 


Vocal. 


Tasslon  Music  from  St.  John. 

Church  Cantatas.  VoL  6. 
SI.  Jauchxet  Oott. 
62.  Falscha  Welt. 

S3.  I 
64. 

66.  leh  armer  Munich. 
64.  Ich  will  den  Krcuxstab. 

67.  Sella;  Ut  der  1 
ML  Ach  (iott,  wle 

version.) 
09.  Wer  mtch  liebet. 
90.  O  KwlgkelL  (2nd  I 

ltrtB.  ThlrteenUi  Year. 
Betrothal  Cantatas. 
Dem  Cerechten  muss  das  1-tcht, 
Der  lierr  denket  an  una. 
Uott  Ist  l 
Three  I 


Funeral  Ode  ou  th 
rjeaonr. 

1854.  Fourteenth  Year. 
Clavier  Works.  Vol.  3. 
The  vtetl-tempcrcd  Clavier.  < 
plete  with  AppcudU. 


Work*: 


IS  I  reludes 
3  Toccatas. 
I'assacagUa. 

IM*  Sixteenth  Year. 
Church  Cantatas.  Vol.  7. 
SI.  Nun  komm.  der  lleideu. 
fU,  Ibid.  (2nd  version.) 

63.  Christen,  atret  dle>en  Ta_-. 

64.  Sehet.  welch"  clue  Llcbc 


6*.  Erfteuleuch.lhrl 
67.  Halt' Im  liadachtiilu. 
6S.  Also  hat  (iott  die  Welt. 
».  Lobe  den  Uerm. 


Sonata  for  Flute.  Violin,  and  figure  1 

Las  . 
Ditto  for  2 


18601  Tenth  Year. 
Church  Cantata*.   \  uL  5, 

41.  Je*u.  nun  *ei  t.-epit-1'rt. 

42.  Am  Abend  alwir  dot&-.lulg«a 

43.  (iott  fkhret  auf. 

44.  Sir  wer<len  euch. 
4\  Ks  lit  dlr  geiagt. 

41  Heliauet  docli  uml  «*het. 
47.  Wer  »lch  *elb»t  erhohet. 

4-. 

4*.  Ich  teif  1 

Oft  Xuu  1st  < 


WI7.  Seventeenth  Year. 
Chamber  Muvlc   VoL  2. 
Concertos  for  Clavier  atxl  (<rche»- 
Ira:  D  minor;  I. .  D;  A;  r1 
minor  ;  F ;  u  minor. 
Concerto  for  Clavier,  Flute,  auJ 
Violin,  with  Orcbc'trft. 

im  Eighteenth  Year. 
Church  Cantatas.  Vol, 
71.  Gott  1st  mein  Kdulg. 

2.  Alles  uur  nacli  (ioites  Willen. 

3.  Uerr.  wle  du  wllht. 

74.  Wer  mid!  ltebet.iud  vertloiL 

75.  Die  Elenden  x-lltu  e^u. 
7fl.  Die  Illmrrwl  eriahlcn. 
77.  Du  sollst  (iott. 

7t».  Jesu.  der  du  mclne  rcele. 
T.i.  (iott  der  llcrr  lal  touu". 

1MTO.  Nineteenth  Year. 
(  hambcr  Music   Vol.  3. 

for  various  lustre- 


6  Concertos 


Church 
si.  Jcmjs  «ciil»ft. 
fj.  Ich  hal>-  c-nui 
&L  Erfrcutc  £%IU 


VoL  a 
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M.  Ich  bin  re  rgi.il  ft. 
Sft.  Ich  bin  cln  ruler  Klrt. 
86.  Wahrllch.  Ich  **$ e  eueh. 
H7.  Wtherhabt  Ihrnlchu. 
f*.  SW>«.  Ich  -111  riel  Fisher. 
kj.  Wu  toll  Ich  uu  dlr  Ui*U.« 
ML  El  I 


U7L  Twrn'.jr  first  Year. 
Chamber  Music  Vols.  4  and  & 
2  Cuticertoa  for  Violin  aud  Or- 
chestra. 
1  dluo  fur  3  ditto  and  ditto. 
1  fcjmpliour  moTcmeot  fur  Violin. 


1  Concert  •*  for  2  lUvtart  and  Or- 
chestra, ___ 

Oratorio. 

Twei.tj-aecn-d  Tear. 
(Inued  Ui  1:  TCI 
Chorch  Cautalu.   Vol.  10. 
91.  <SeU>bet  ««t»t  ilu. 
Ich  hah'  iu  Oottea. 
Wcr  nur  den  Ueben  Colt. 
M.  Was  fra«-  Ich. 
WV. 

IT. 


ilerr  Christ,  dor  eln'ir. 
In  alien  meliien  Thattu. 
Wu  Oott  thut.  da*. 
Ditto.  (Aid  »t  rsUjd.) 


W.  Uilto.  PrJ  \ersluu. 


[A-  M.] 


BACH  SOCIETY,  THE.    This  society  was 
instituted  in  London  in  1849,  and  ita  primary 
objects  are  stated  in  the  prospectus  to  be — 
(1)  the  collection  of  the  musical  compositions 
of  J.  S.  Rich,  either  printed  or  in  MS.,  and 
of  all  works  relating  to  him,  his  family,  or 
his  music ;  and  (2)  the  furtherance  and  promo- 
tion of  a  general  acquaintance  with  his  music 
by  its  public  performance.    The  original  com- 
mittee of  management  consisted  of  the  late  Sir 
W.  S.  Bennett  (chairman),  Messrs.  K.  Barnett, 
G.  C<x>per,  F.  R.  Cox,  J.  H.  B.  Dando,  \V.  Dor- 
rell,  W.  H.  Holmes,  E.  J.  Hopkins,  0.  E.  Horsley, 
John  Hullah,  II.  J.  Lincoln,  O.  May,  and  H. 
Smart,  with  Sir  G.  Smart  and  Mr.  Cipriani  Pot- 
ter as  auditors,  and  Dr.  Charles  Steggall  as  hon. 
secretary.    Under  the  auspices  of  the  society  the 
first  performance  in  England  of  the  '  Passion  ac- 
cording to  St.  Matthew  (Groase  Passions  Musik) 
took  place  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms  on 
April  6,  1854,  Dr.  Bennett  conducting.  The 
principal  vocalists  were  Mme.  Ferrari,  Misses 
B.  Street,  Dolby,  Dianelli.  and  Freeman,  and 
Messrs.  Allen.  Walworth,  W.  Bolton,  and  Signor 
Ferrari.    Mr.  W.  Thomas  was  principal  violin, 
Mr.  G rattan  Cooke  first  oboe,  and  Mr.  E.  J. 
Hopkins  was  at  the  organ,  the  new  instrument 
by  Gray  and  Davison  being  used  on  this  occasion 
for  the  first  time.    The  English  version  of  the 
words  was  by  Miss  Helen  F.  H.  Johnston.  A 
second  performance  was  given  at  St.  Martin's 
Hall  on  March  23,  1858,  Dr.  Bennett  again  con- 
ducting.   The  audience  on  this  occasion  included 
the  late  Prince  Consort.    On  June  21,  1859,  the 
Society  gave  a  performance  of  miscellaneous 
works  by  Bach,  including  the  Concerto  in  C 
minor  for  two  pianofortes,  the  Chaconne  for  vio- 
lin (by  Herr  Joachim),  and  the  Solo  Fuguo  for 
pianoforte  in  D.    The  concert  of  i860,  on  July 
24,  included  the  first  eleven  movements  from  the 
Mass  in  B  minor.    Three  years  later,  on  June 
13,  1861,  the  Society  gave  the  first  {>erfonnance 
in  England  of  'The  Christmas  Oratorio'  (Weih- 
nachts-Oratorium)  also  under  Sir  W.  S.  Bennett's 
direction.    The  Society  was  dissolved  on  March 
21,  1870,  when  the  library  was  handed  over  to 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  [C.  M.] 

BACHE,  Francis  Edward,  born  at  Birming- 
ham Sept.  14,  1833  ;  died  there  Aug.  24,  1858,  in 
his  twenty-fifth  year.  As  a  child  he  showed  very 
great  fondness  and  aptitude  for  music,  studied 
the  violin  with  Alfred  Mellon  (then  conductor  of 
the  Birmingham  theatre),  and  in  1846  was  allowed 
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to  play  in  the  festival  orchestra  when  Mendels- 
sohn conducted  4  Elijah.' 

In  the  autumn  of  1849  he  left  school  at 
Birmingham  to  study  under  Sterndale  Bennett 
in  London.  His  first  overture  was  performed  at 
the  Adelphi  Theatre  in  Nov.  1850,  and  about  a 
year  later  his '  Three  Impromptus'  vhis  first  piano 
piece)  camo  out.  He  remained  studying  with 
Bennett,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  time 
writing  for  Addison,  Hollier,  and  Lucas,  from 
1849  to  53.  In  Oct.  53  he  went  to  Leipsic, 
studied  with  Hauptmann  and  Plaidy,  and  took 
occasional  organ  lessons  from  Schneider  at  Dres- 
den. He  returned  to  London  (after  a  short  visit 
to  the  opera,  'William  Tell,'  etc.,  at  Paris)  early 
in  1855.  At  the  end  of  55  he  was  driven  by 
severe  illneas  to  Algiers,  but  returned  to  Leipeic 
for  the  summer  and  autumn  of  56  ;  then  went  to 
Rome  for  the  winter,  calling  on  old  Czerny  in 
Vienna,  who  was  much  pleased  with  him.  and 
wrote  to  that  effect  to  Kistner.  He  reached 
England  very  ill  in  June  57,  passed  that  winter 
in  Torquay,  and  returned  to  Birmingham,  which 
he  never  again  left,  in  April  58. 

Baches  published  compositions  are  numerous, 
and  include  four  mazurkas,  op.  13 ;  five  charac- 
teristic pieces,  op.  15  ;  Souvenirs  d'  Italie,  op.  19, 
for  piano  solo ;  andante  and  rondo  polonaise,  for 
piano  and  orchestra ;  trio  for  piano  and  strings, 
op.  25  ;  romance  for  piano  and  violin  ;  six  songs, 
op.  1 6  ;  barcarola  Veneziana.    Also  a  concerto  in 
E  for  piano  and  orchestra,  and  two  operas,  '  Rii- 
bezahl '  and  '  Which  is  Which/  all  uupublished. 
With  all  their  merit,  however,  none  of  these  can 
be  accepted  by  those  who  knew  him  as  adequate 
specimens  of  his  ability,  which  was  unquestion- 
ably very  great.    His  youth,  his  impressionable 
enthusiastic  character,  and  continual  ill  •  health 
must  all  be  considered  in  forming  a  judgment  of 
one  who,  had  ho  lived,  would  in  all  probability 
have  proved  a  lasting  ornament  to  the  English 
school.  [G.] 
BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC.     'Bachelor,'  a 
word  whose  derivation  has  been  much  disputed, 
is  the  title  of  the  inferior  degree  conferred  in 
various  faculties  by  the  Universities  of  this 
country.    In  Music,  as  in  Divinity  and  Medi- 
cine, the  degrees  given  are  those  of  Bachelor 
and  Doctor.   There  is  no  degree  of  Master,  as  in 
'  Arts.'    The  letters  M.D.  and  M.B.  being  ap- 
propriated to  degrees  in  Medicine,  the  abbrevia- 
tions Mus.  D.  and   Mus.  B.  are  employed  to 
distinguish  those  in  Music.    The  degree  of 
Bachelor  must,  in  the  ordinary  course,  precede 
that  of  Doctor;  it  is  permitted,  however,  in 
cases  of  great  merit,  and  especially  where  the 
candidate  has  obtained  a  high  reputation  in  the 
art  before  offering  himself  for  the  degree,  to  pass 
at  once  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  without 
having  previously  taken  that  of  Bachelor. 

'Music*  was  one  of  the  so-called  seven  arts 
'  taught  in  the  monastic  schools  which  arose  in 
Western  Europe  under  Charlemagne  and  his  suc- 
cessors. The  Universities,  an  expansion  of  these 
rchools,  inherited  their  curriculum ;  and  during 
the  Middle  Ages  the  'Are  Musica'  was  studied, 
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like  certain  other  branches  of  knowledge,  in  the 
bouka  of  BoethitM,  a  Roman  author  of  the  6th 
century,  whose  writings  furnished  the  Dark  Ages 
with  some  poor  shreds  of  the  science  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  study  of  Boethius  was  a 
pedantic  repetition  of  mathematical  forms  and 
proportions,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  scho- 
lasticism, and  calculated  to  retard  rather  than 
advance  the  progress  of  the  art.  Although  it 
was  a  common  thing  for  the  scholar  in  the 
Middle  Ages  to  play  upon  an  instrument  or 
two  (see  e.g.  Chaucer's  Clerk  of  Oxcnford  in 
the  'Prologue'),  it  is  probable  that  no  practi- 
cal acquaintance  with  music  was  originally  re- 
quired for  a  degree,  but  that  the  scholar  had 
only  to  read  in  public  a  certain  number  of 
'exercises'  or  discourses  upon  Boethius,  a  cere- 
mony which  held  the  place  of  examination  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  We  cannot,  however,  speak  with 
certainty;  for  the  earliest  mention  of  graduates 
in  music,  viz.  Thomas  Seynt  Just  and  Henry 
Habyngton  at  Cambridge,  dates  no  further  back 
than  1463.  Forty  years  biter  a  more  or  less 
elaborate  composition  appears  to  be  regularly  de- 
manded of  candidates  for  a  degree.  In  1506 
Richard  Ede  was  desired  to  compose  'a  Mass 
with  an  Antiphona,'  to  be  solemnly  sung  before 
the  University  of  Oxford  on  the  day  of  his  ad- 
MiBrlon  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor;  and  in  1518 
Juhn  Charde  was  desired  '  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  Proctors'  a  mass  and  antiphona  which 
he  had  already  composed,  and  to  compose  another 
mass  of  five  parts  on  'Kyrie  rex  Bplendens.' 
The  statutes  given  to  the  University  of  Oxford 
by  Laud  in  1636  enact  that  every  candidate  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  shall  compose  a 
piece  for  five  voices  with  instrumental  accom- 
paniments, and  have  it  publicly  performed  in  the 
'  Music  School* ;  and  though  the  words  in  which 
the  degree  was  conferred  still  contained  a  per- 
mission '  to  lecture  in  every  book  of  Boethius,'  it 
would  seem  that  music  was  more  seriously  and 
successfully  cultivated  at  Oxford  during  the  1  7th 
century  than  it  has  been  before  or  since.  The 
torpor  into  which  the  English  Universities  fell 
during  the  1 8th  century  affected  the  value  of 
their  musical  diplomas.  Compositions  were  in- 
deed still  required  of  candidates  for  degrees; 
but  the  absence  of  a  bond  fide  examination 
rendered  the  degree  of  little  value  as  a  test  of 
personal  merit.  The  reforming  spirit  of  our  own 
day  has  however  extended  itself  in  this  direction, 
and  the  following  rules,  depending  in  part  upon 
the  statutes  of  the  Universities,  in  part  upon 
regulations  drawn  up  by  the  present  professors 
in  pursuance  of  the  statutes,  are  now  in  force  as 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

At  Oxiord  the  candidate  must  (1)  pass  a  pre- 
liminary examination  (partly  in  writing,  partly 
rir<i  voce)  in  Harmony  and  CounterjHjiut  in  not 
more  than  fonr  parts.  He  has  then  (2)  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Professor  of  Music  a  vocal  composition 
containing  pure  five-part  harmony  and  good  fugal 
counterpoint,  with  accompaniment  for  at  least  a 
it  stringed  band,  of  such  length  as  to 
occupy  from  twenty  to  forty  minutes  if  it  were 


performed,  no  public  performance  however 
being  required.  (3)  A  second  examination 
follows  after  the  interval  of  half  a  year,  em- 
bracing Harmony,  Counterpoint  in  five  parts, 
Canon,  Imitation,  Fugue,  Form  in  Composition. 
Musical  History,  and  a  critical  knowledge  of 
the  full  scores  of  certain  standard  compositions. 
If  the  candidate  is  not  already  a  member  of  the 
University,  he  must  become  so  before  entering 
the  first  examination ;  but  he  is  not  required, 
to  have  resided  or  kept  terms.  The  fees  amount 
in  all  to  about  £18. 

The  Cambridge  regulations  are  nearly  to  the 
same  effect.  There  iB,  however,  only  one  ex- 
amination; and.  in  addition  to  the  subjects  given 
above,  a  knowledge  of  the  quality,  pitch,  and 
compass  of  various  instruments  is  required.  The 
rules  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  state  that  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  in  that  college  is 
intended  to  show  '  that  a  sound  practical  know- 
ledge of  music  has  been  attained,  sufficient  to 
manage  and  conduct  a  choir,  or  to  officiate  in 
cathedral  or  church  service.'  The  number  of 
persons  annually  taking  the  degree  of  Mus.  Bac. 
at  Oxford  has  increased  considerably  during  the 
last  ten  years ;  in  1 866  the  number  was  three, 
in  1874  eleven.  There  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  similar  increase  at  Cambridge.  The  de- 
gree of  Mus.  Bac.  does  not  exist  in  foreign 
Universities.  [C.  A.  F.J 

BACHOFEX,  Johaxw  Caspar,  born  at 
Zurich,  1692,  in  1 718  singing-master  in  the 
Latin  school,  and  cantor  of  one  of  the  Zurich 
churches.  Succeeded  Albertin  as  director  of 
the  '  Chorherrn-geseUschaft'  Association  ;  died 
at  Zurich,  1755.  His  hymns  were  very  popular 
all  over  Switzerland,  and  his  works  give  abundant 
evidence  of  his  diligence  and  the  wide  range  of 
his  talent.  (1)  '  Musical isches  Halleluja  oder 
schone  und  geistreiche  Gesange,'  etc.  (no  date), 
containing  600  melodies  for  two  and  three  voices, 
with  organ  and  figured  bass.  Eight  editions 
down  to  1767.  (2)  '  Psalmen  Davids  .  .  .  sammt 
Fust  und  Kirchengesangen,'  etc.,  8vo.,  1759 
(second  edition).  (3)  'Vermehrte  Zusatz  von 
Morgen,  Abend  ....  Gesangen,'  1738.  (4) 
Twelve  monthly  numbers  containing  sacred  airs 
arranged  in  concert-style  ( concert- weise)  for  two 
and  three  voices;  1755  (4th  ed.).  (5)  Brockes' 
'  Irdisches  Vergniigen  in  Gott,'  set  to  music ; 
1740  (icoo  pages).  (6)  '  Musicalische  Erget- 
zungen' ;  1755.  (7)  *Der  fur  die  Siinden  der 
bs''1 

sic.  Notenbiichlein,' 
and  singing.  [F.  G.] 

BACK.  The  back  of  the  instruments  belong- 
ing to  the  violin-tribe  appears  to  have  two  dis- 
tinct functions.  It  has  on  the  one  hand  to 
participate  in  the  vibrations  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  instrument,  and  on  the  othor  to  act  as 
a  sounding-board  to  throw  back  the  waves  of 
sound.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  back,  as  a 
rule,  is  made  of  hard  wood  (maple),  which, 
although  not  as  easily  set  into  vibration  as  deal, 
I  the  usual  material  for  the  belly,  is  better  adapted 


Welt,'  etc.  (Brockes1 '  Passion'),  1 759.    (8)  '  Mu- 
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to  the  fulfilment  of  the  above  functions.  Now 
and  then  we  meet  with  a  violoncello  by  one  of 
the  old  makers  with  a  back  of  pine  or  linn.-  wood. 
But  the  tone  of  such  an  instrument,  however 
good  in  quality,  is  invariably  wanting  in  power 
and  intensity. 

The  backs  of  violins,  tenors,  and  violoncellos 
are  sliapcd  after  one  and  the  same  model:  most 
elevated  and  thickest  in  the  coutre ;  somewhat 
thinner  and  slanting  towards  the  edges.  They 
are  made  either  of  one  piece,  or  of  two,  joined 
lengthwise  in  the  middle.  The  back  of  the 
double  bass  has  retained  that  of  the  older  viol- 
di-gamba  tribe :  it  is  flat,  and  at  the  top  slants 
towards  the  neck.  Close  to  the  edges  the  back 
is  inlaid  with  a  single  or  double  line  of  purfling, 
which  is  merely  intended  to  improve  the  outward 
appearance  of  the  instrument.  [P.  D.] 

BADIALI,  Cesare,  a  very  distinguished 
basso  cantanto;  made  his  first  appearance  at 
Trieste,  1837.  After  achieving  a  brilliant  success 
at  every  one  of  the  chief  theatres  of  Italy,  and 
especially  at  Milan,  where  he  sang  in  1830, 
1 831,  and  1832,  he  was  engaged  for  the  opera 
of  Madrid,  then  at  Lisbon,  and  did  not  return  to 
Italy  till  1838.  On  his  reappearance  at  Milan,  he 
was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm ;  and  continued 
to  sing  there,  and  at  Vienna  and  Turin,  until 
1842,  when  he  was  appointed  principal  chamber- 
singer  to  the  Emperor.  He  sang  afterwards  at 
Koine,  Venice,  Trieste,  Turin,  and  other  towns 
of  less  importance.  In  1845  he  was  at  Leghorn. 
The  Accademia  di  S.  Cecilia  of  Borne  received 
him  as  a  member  of  it 1  body.  In  1859  he  made 
his  first  appearance  iu  London,  when  he  mado 
the  quaint  remark,  'What  a  pity  I  did  not 
think  of  this  city  fifty  years  ago!'  He 
retained  at  that  time,  and  for  some  years  longer, 
■  voice  of  remarkable  beauty,  an  excellent 
method,  and  great  power  of  executing  rapid 
passage*.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who  have 
ever  sung  the  music  of  Assur  in  Bossini's 
•  Semiramide '  as  it  was  written :  in  that  part 
he  was  extremely  good,  and  not  less  so  in  that 
of  the  Conte  Robinson  in  the  '  Matrimonio 
Segreto.'  A  singular  feat  is  ascribed  to  him. 
It  is  said  that,  when  supping  with  friends,  he 
would  drink  a  glass  of  claret,  and,  while  in 
the  act  of  swallowing  it,  sing  a  scale;  and  if 
the  first  time  his  execution  was  not  quite  perfect, 
he  would  re[)eat  the  performance  with  a  full 
glass,  a  loud  voice,  and  without  missing  a  note 
or  a  drop. 

He  was  a  good  musician,  and  left  a  few  songs 
of  his  own  composition.  For  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  life  ho  resided  and  sang  in  Paris,  where  he 
died  about  the  year  1870.  [J.  M.] 

BARMANN.  The  name  of  a  remarkable 
family  of  musicians.  (1)  Heinrich  Joseph, 
one  of  the  finest  of  clarinet  players — 'a  truly 
great  artist  and  glorious  man'  as  Weber  calls 
him — born  at  Potsdam  Feb.  1 7, 1 784,  and  educated 
at  the  oboe  school  there,  where  his  ability  pro- 
cured him  the  patronage  of  Prince  Louis  Ferdi- 
nand of  Prussia.    The  peace  of  Tilsit  (1807) 


I  released  him  from  a  French  prison,  and  he  then 
i  obtained  a  place  in  the  court  liand  at  Munich. 
He  next  undertook  a  tour  through  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  England,  and  Bussia,  which  es- 
tablished his  name  and  fame  far  and  wide.  Hi* 
I  special  claim  on  our  interest  arises  from  his 
I  intimate  connection  with  C.  M.  von  Weber, 
who  arrived  in  Munich  in  181 1,  and  wrote 
various  concert-pieces  for  Barm  ami,  which  re- 
main acknowledged  masterpieces  for  the  clarinet. 
Meyerbeer  also  became  closely  acquainted  with 
him  duriug  the  congress  at  Vienna  in  1813. 
Not  less  interesting  and  creditable  was  his 
intimacy  with  Mendelssohn,  who  was  evidently 
on  the  most  brotherly  footing  with  him  and  his 
family,  and  wrote  for  him  the  two  duets  for 
clarinet  and  basset  horn  published  as  Op.  113. 
He  died  at  Munich  June  1 1,  1847,  leaving 
compositions  behind  him  which  are  highly  es- 
teemed for  their  technical   value.     (2)  His 
I  brother  Karl,  born  at  Potsdam  1782  and  died 
I  1842  ;  a  renowned  bassoon  player,  and  belonged 
I  to  the  royal  band  at  Berlin.     More  important 
I  was  (3)  Karl,  the  son  of  Heinrich,  and  the 
I  true  scholar  and  successor  of  his  father.  He 
was  born   at   Munich   18:0,   and  during  a 
lengthened  tour  in  1838  was  introduced  by  his 
father  to  the  musical  world  as  a  virtuoso  of  the 
first  order.    After  this  he  at  once  took  the  place 
of  first  clarinet  in  the  Munich  court  band,  with 
I  which  ho  had  indeed  been  accustomed  to  play 
,  since  the  ago  of  fourteen.    His  compositions  for 
the  clarinet  are  greatly  esteemed,  especially  his 
•Clarinet  School    (Andre,  Offenbach)  in  two 
parts,  the  second  of  which  contains  twenty  grand 
I  studies  ;  also  a  supplement  thereto,  '  Materialien 
I  zur  weiteren  technischen  Ausbildung,' — a  col- 
lection of  difficult  passages  from  his  own  works. 
(4)  His  son,  Karl  jun„  a  fine  pianoforte  player, 
is  teacher  at  this  time  1 1S75)  in  the  music 
school  at  Munich. 

Weber's  friendship  for  the  Barmanns  has 
been  already  mentioned.  Two  of  his  letters  to 
them  will  bo  found  in  *  Letters  of  Distinguished 
Musicians'  (pp.  351,  381).  The  same  collection 
contains  no  less  than  thirteen  letters  from 
Mendelssohn  to  Heinrich,  and  one  to  Carl — 
letters  delightful  not  only  for  their  fun  and 
cleverness,  but  for  the  close  intimacy  which 
they  show  to  have  existed  between  the  two, 
and  the  very  great  esteem  which  Mendelssohn — 
a  man  who  did  not  easily  make  friends — evidently 
felt  for  the  great  artist  he  addresses.  Other 
references  to  Barmann  will  be  found  in  Men- 
delssohn's '  Beisebriefe.*  [A.  M.] 
BAGATELLE  (Fr.  *a  trifle').  A  short  piece 
of  pianoforte  music  in  a  light  style.  The  name 
was  probably  first  used  by  Beethoven  in  his 
'Seven  Bagatelles,'  op.  33,  who  subsequently 
also  wrote  three  other  sets,  two  of  which  are 
published  as  ops.  119  and  126 ;  the  third  is  still 
in  manuscript  (Thayer,  'Chron.  Verz.'  No.  287). 
As  bearing  upon  the  title,  it  is  worth  while  to 
mention  that  Beethoven's  manuscript  of  his  op. 
119  has  the  German  inscription  *  Kleinigkeiten,* 
instead  of  the  French  equivalent.  The  form  of  tho 
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bagatelle  is  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
poser, the  only  restriction  being  that  it  must  bo 
bhort  and  not  "too  serious  in  its  character.  [E.  P.] 

BAGGE,  Selmar,  musician  and  critic,  born 
at  Coburg  June  30,  1813,  son  of  the  Rector  of 
the  Gymnasium  there.  His  musical  studies 
began  early,  and  in  1837  he  entered  the  Con- 
servator! u  in  at  Prague  under  D.  Weber.  Later 
still  he  was  a  pupil  of  Secbter  at  Vienna,  where 
in  1851  ho  became  professor  of  composition  at 
the  Conaervatorium,  and  in  1853  organist  of 
one  of  the  churches.  In  1855  he  resigned  his 
professorship  and  took  to  writing  in  the  'Mo- 
natsschrift  fur  Theater  und  Musik,*  but  he  soon 
turned  it  into  the  '  Deutsche  Musikzeitung,'  of 
which  periodical  he  was  founder  and  editor.  In 
1S63  he  transferred  himself  to  Leipsic  as  editor 
of  the  '  Deutschen  Allgetneino  Musikzeitung,' 
but  this  he  relinquished  in  1868  for  the  director- 
ship of  the  music  school  at  Basle.  Bagge  is  a 
strong  conservative  and  an  able  writer.  Beetho- 
ven and  Schumann  are  his  models  in  art,  and 
he  has  no  mercy  on  those  who  differ  from  him, 
especially  on  the  New  German  school.  His 
music  is  correct  and  fluent,  but  poor  in  invention 
and  melody.  [G.] 

BAGNOLESI,  Anna.  An  Italian  contralto, 
who  sang  in  London,  1732,  in  Handel's  operas. 
She  made  her  first  appearance,  Jan.  15,  in  '  Ezio,' 
and  sang  subsequently  in  '  Sosarme,'  in  a  revival 
of  '  Flavin,'  and  in  '  Acis  and  Galatea 1  at  its  first 
public  performance,  June  10,  and  the  succeeding 
occasions  in  that  year.  She  also  appeared  in  a 
reprise  of  Ariosti's  '  Cajo  Marzio  Coriolano.'  No- 
thing is  now  known  of  her  after-career.    [J.  M.] 

BAGPIPE  (Fr.  Cornemute ;  Ital.  Cornamtua  ; 
Germ.  SacJcpfeife).  An  instrument,  in  one  or 
other  of  its  forms,  of  very  great  antiquity.  By 
the  Greeks  it  was  named  aornvKot  or  ovfupuvtta  ; 
by  the  Romans  Tibia  utricularu.  MersennuB 
calls  it  Surxkline,  and  Bonani  Piva  orCiaramtUa. 
In  Lower  Brittany  it  is  termed  lliynou,  from  a 
Breton  word  bigno — 'se  renfler  beaucoup.'  It 
has  been  named  Mtutttt  (possibly  after  Colin 
Muaet,  an  officer  of  Thibaut  de  Champagne, 
king  of  Navarre).  Corruptions  of  these  names, 
such  as  Samponia  or  Samphonrja,  and  Zampugna, 
are  also  common. 

It  appears  on  a  coin  of  Nero,  who,  according 
to  Suetonius,  was  himself  a  performer  upon  it. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Procopius  as  the  instrument 
of  war  of  the  Roman  infantry.  In  the  crozier 
given  by  William  of  Wykeham  to  New  College, 
Oxford,  in  1403,  there  is  the  figure  of  an  angel 
playing  it.  Chaucer's  miller  performed  on  it — 
1 A  bagpipe  well  couth  he  blowe  and  sowne.' 

Shakespeare  often  alludes  to  it.  He  speaks 
of  'the  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  bagpipe,'  of 
the  antipathy  some  people  have  to  its  sound, 
and  of  some  who  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bagpiper. 
At  the  close  of  the  15th  century  the  bagpipe 
seems  to  have  come  into  general  favour  in 
Scotland. 

Until  recently  music  for  the  bagpipe  was  not 
written  according  to  the  usual  system  of  notation, 


but  was  taught  by  a  language  of  its  own,  the 
notes  having  each  names,  such  as  hodroho, 
hananin,  hiechin,  hachin,  etc.  A  collection  of 
piobaireachd  (pibrochs)  in  this  form  was  pub- 
lished by  Capt.  Niel  Macleod  at  Edinburgh  in 
1828. 

In  Louis  XIV a  time  the  bagpipe-  formed  one 
of  the  instruments  included  in  the  band  of  the 
'Grande  Ecurie,'  and  was  played  at  court 
concerts. 

Its  essential  characteristics  have  always  been, 
first,  a  combination  of  fixed  notes  or  '  drones,'  with 
a  melody  or  1  chaunter' ;  secondly,  the  presence  of 
a  wind -chest  or  bag.  From  these  peculiarities, 
the  Greek,  and  from  the  second  of  them  tho 
Latin  names  clearly  come.  Although  it  has  no 
doubt  been  re  invented  in  various  times  and 
places,  it  seems  to  bo  connected  with  the  Keltic 
race,  whether  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  or  Brittany. 

The  wind  lias  been  variously  supplied,  cither 
from  the  breath  of  the  player,  or  from  a  Btnall 
pair  of  hollows  placed  under  one  arm,  the  sac  or 
bag  being  under  the  other.  In  the  latter  form  it 
contains  all  the  essentials  of  the  organ.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  the  use  of  the  lungs 
themselves  as  the  wind-chest  to  reed  instruments 
should  have  been  adopted  later  and  less  uni- 
versally. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  four  principal 
forms  of  the  instrument  used  in  this  country— two 
Scotch  (Highland  and  Lowland),  tho  Irish,  and 
the  Northumbrian.  The  Scotch  Highland  pipe 
is  blown  from  tho  chest,  the  others  from  bellows. 
The  Irish  bagpipe  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
and  elaborate  instrument,  keys  producing  tho 
third  and  fifth  to  the  note  of  the  chaunter  having 
been  added  to  the  drones.  The  Northumbrian 
is  Bmall  and  sweeter  in  tone ;  but  the  Scotch  pipe 
is  probably  the  oldest  and  certainly  the  most 
characteristic  form  :  it  will  therefore  be  considered 
first,  and  at  the  greatest  length. 

In  this  instrument  a  valved  tube  leads  from 
the  mouth  to  a  leather  air-tight  bag,  which  lias 
four  other  orifices ;  three  large  enough  to  contain 
the  base  of  three  fixed  long  tubes  termed  drones, 
and  another  smaller,  to  which  is  fitted  the 
chaunter.  The  former  are  thrown  on  the  shoulder  ; 
tho  latter  is  held  in  the  hands.  All  four  pi}>es 
are  fitted  with  reeds,  but  of  different  kinds.  The 
drone  reeds  are  made  by  splitting  a  round  length 
of  'cane'  or  reed  backwards  towards  a  joint  or 
knot  from  a  cross  cut  near  the  open  end  ;  they  thus 
somewhat  resemble  the  reed  in  organ  pipes,  the 
loose  flap  of  cane  replacing  the  tongue,  the  uncut 
part  the  tube  or  reed  proper.  These  are  then  set 
downwards  in  a  chamber  at  the  base  of  the 
drone,  so  that  the  current  of  air  issuing  from  the 
bag  tends  to  close  the  fissure  in  the  cane  caused 
by  the  springing  outwards  of  the  cut  flap,  thus 
setting  it  in  vibration.  The  drono  roods  are 
only  intended  to  produce  a  single  note,  which 
can  be  tuned  by  a  slider  on  the  pijie  itself, 
varying  the  length  of  the  consonating  air-column. 

The  chaunter  reed  is  different  in  form,  being 
made  of  two  approximated  edges  of  cane  tied 
together,  and  is  thus  essentially  a  double  reed, 
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like  that  of  the  oboe  or  bassoon,  while  the  drone 
reed  roughly  represents  the  single  beating  reed 
of  the  organ  or  clarinet.  The  drone  reed  is 
an  exact  reproduction  of  the  '  squeaker '  which 
children  in  the  field*  fashion  out  of  joint*  of 
tall  grass,  probably  the  oldest  form  of  the  reed 
in  existence. 

The  drone  tubes  are  in  length  proportional  to 
their  note,  the  longest  being  about  three  feet 
high.  The  chaunter  is  a  conical  wooden  tube, 
about  fourteen  inches  long,  pierced  with  eight 
sounding  holes,  seven  in  front  for  the  fingers,  and 
one  at  the  top  behind  for  the  thumb  of  the  right 
hand.  Two  additional  holes  bored  across  the 
tube  below  the  lowest  of  these  merely  regulate 
the  pitch,  and  are  never  stopped. 

The  compass  is  only  of  nine  notes,  from  6  to 


A  inclusive 


They  do  not  form  any 


diatonic  scale  whatever,  nor  indeed  are  they 
accurately  tuned  to  one  another.  The  nearest 
approximation  to  their  position  can  be  obtained 
by  taking  the  two  common  chord*  of  G  and  A 
superposed,  and  adding  one  extra  note  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  F,  or  Ff.  In  the  former 
common  chord,  which  is  tolerably  true,  we  have 
G,  P>,  D,  G,  upward*,  and  in  the  latter  A,  Of, 
E,  A,  which  is  far  less  accurate.  G  to  A  is 
not  however  a  whole  tone,  only  about  f  of  one. 
<  ff,  unlike  that  of  the  tempered  scale,  which  is 
nearly  a  comma  sharp,  is  here  as  much  flat. 
The  B  and  D  accord  witn  the  low  G,  and  not 
with  the  low  A.  It  appears  to  the  writer  better 
thus  to  describe  the  real  sounds  produced  than 
to  indulge  in  speculation  as  to  Lydian  and  Phry- 
gian modes. 

In  the  tuning  of  the  drones  there  seems  to  be 
difference  of  practice.  Glen  s  '  Tutor  for  the  Great 
Highland  Bagpipe'  states  that  the  drone*  are  all 
tuned  to  A;  the  two  smaller  in  unison  with 
the  lower  A  of  the  chaunter,  the  largest  to 
the  octave  below ;  whereas  from  other  works 
it  appears  that  the  sequence  G,  D,  G,  as 
well  as  D,  A,  D,  are  both  admissible.  But  the 
Northumbrian  or  border  pipe,  a  far  more  accurate 
instrument  according  to  modern  musical  notion* 
than  the  Scotch,  provides  for  a  possible  change  of 
key  by  the  addition  of  a  fourth  supplementary 
drone ;  probably  the  three  notes  G,  D,  and  A, 
might  be  tolerated,  in  alternate  pairs,  according 
to  the  predominant  key  of  G  or  A  in  the  melody. 
There  is  good  ground,  however,  for  believing  that 
any  attempt  to  accommodate  the  bagpipe  to  modern 
scale-notation  would  only  result  in  a  total  loss 
of  it*  archaic,  semi-barbarous,  and  stimulating 
character. 

Some  confirmation  of  the  view  here  taken  as  to 
the  scale  of  the  bagpipe  may  be  derived  from  an 
examination  of  the  music  written  for  it.  It  is 
known  to  all  musicians  that  a  fairly  passable 
imitation  of  Scotch  and  Irish  tunes  may  be 
obtained  by  playing  exclusively  on  the  4  black 
keys.'  This  amount*  simply  to  omission  of  semi- 
tones ;  and  in  semitones  lies  the  special  character 
of  a  scale,  whether  major  or  minor.    The  minor 
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effect  may  indeed  be  obtained ;  and  is  usually 
remarkable  in  all  tunes  of  the  Keltic  family,  but 
it  is  done  by  chord  rather  than  by  scale.  None 
of  the  oldest  and   most  characteristic  Scotch 
melodies  contain  scales ;  all  proceed  more  or  less 
by  leaps,  especially  that  of  a  Bixth,  with  abundant 
use  of  heterogeneous  passing  notes.    If  the  airs 
of  the  pibrochs  be  read  with  a  view  to  map  out 
I  the  resting  or  sustained  notes  in  the  melody, 
it  will  be  found,  in  the  most  characteristic  and 
I  original  tunes,  that  the  scale  is  A.  B.  I),  E,  Ff 
and  high  A.    This  is  equivalent  to  the  black- 
I  key  scale,  beginning  on   Db.     '  Mackinnon  s 
.  lament*  is  a  good  example.    The  minor  effect 
I  named  above  is  gained  through  the  major  sixth, 
with  the  help  of  the  drone  notes ;  a  fact  which, 
|  though  rather  startling,  is  easily  demonstrable. 
This  use  of  ornamental  notes  has  in  course  of 
time  developed   into  a  new  and  prominent 
character  in  bagpipe  music.    Such  a  development 
is  only  natural  in  an  instrument  assessing  no 
real  diatonic  scale,  and  therefore  relying  for 
tolerance  of  jarring  intervals  on  perpetual  sus- 
pension, or  on  constant  discord  and  resolution ; 
with  a  '  drone  bass 1  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term.   The  ornamental  notes  thus  introduced  are 
termed  'warblers,'  very  appropriately,  after  the 
birds,  who,  until  trained  and  civilised,  sometimes 
by  the  splitting  of  their  tongue*,  entirely  disregard 
the  diatonic  scale,  whether  natural  or  tempered. 
First-rate  pipers  succeed  in  introducing  a '  warbler* 
of  eleven  notes  between  the  last  up-beat  and  the 
first  down-beat  of  a  bar.    Warblers  of  seven 
notes  are  common,  and  of  five  usual. 

The  Irish  bagpipe  differs  from  the  Scotch  in 
being  played  by  means  of  bellows,  in  having  & 
softer  reed  and  longer  tubes,  with  a  chaunter 
giving  ten  or  even  twelve  notes.  The  scale  is 
said  to  be  more  accurate  than  the  Scotch.  The 
Northumbrian,  of  which  a  beautiful  specimen 
has  been  lent  to  the  writer  by  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Keene,  is  a  much  smaller  and  feebler  instrument. 
The  ivory  chaunter  has,  besides  the  seven  holes 
in  front,  and  one  behind,  five  silver  keys  producing 
additional  notes.  It  is  moreover  stopped  at  the 
bottom,  so  that  when  all  holes  are  closed  no 
sound  issues.  The  long  wail  with  which  a  Scotch 
pipe  begins  and  ends  is  thus  obviated.  Each 
hole  is  opened  singly  by  the  finger,  the  others 
remaining  closed,  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
other  reeds.  The  gamut  of  the  Northumbrian  or 
Border  pipes  is  given  as  fifteen  notes,  including; 
two  chromatic  intervals,  C  and  C$,  D  and  1»5. 
The  drones  can  be  tuned  to  G,  D,  G,  or  to 
D,  A,  D,  as  above  stated. 

Considering  the  small  compass  of  the  bagpipe, 
the  music  written  for  it  appears  singularly 
abundant.  *  Tutors*  for  the  instrument  have  been 
published  by  Donald  Mae  Donald  and  Angus 
Mackay.  Glen's  collection  of  music  for  the  great 
Highland  bagpipe  contains  instructions  for  the 
management  of  the  reeds,  etc.,  with  213  tunes. 
Ulleam  Ross,  the  present  Queen's  Piper,  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  pipe  music  in  1869  consist- 
ing of  243  marches,  piobaireachd*,  or  pibrochs, 
strathspeys,  and  reels,  selected  from  a  thousand 
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airs,  amassed  during  thirty  years  from  old  pipers 
and  other  local  sources.  The  chief  collection  of 
Northumbrian  music  is  known  as  Peacock's ;  a 
Ixtok  which  is  now  so  scarce  as  to  be  almost 
unprocurable. 

Many  composers  have  imitated  the  tone  of  the 
bagpipe  by  the  orchestra ;  the  most  familiar  case* 
occur  in  the  '  Dame  Blanche '  of  Boieldieu  and 
the  1  Dinorah 1  of  Meyerbeer.  [W.  H.  S.] 

BAI,  Tommaso,  was  born  at  Crevalcuore,  near 
Bologna,  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
and  was  fox  many  years  one  of  the  tenor  singers 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Vatican.  In  1 7 1 3  he  was 
made  maestro  of  that  basilica,  according  to  an 
extract  from  the  chapel  books  cited  by  Baini, 
because  he  was  the  oldest  and  most  accomplished 
member  of  the  choir. 1  He  died  in  the  year 
following  this  recognition  of  his  excellence.  His 
fame  rests  on  a  single  achievement.  His  '  Mise- 
rere,' written  at  tho  request  of  his  choir,  is  the 
only  one  (if  we  except  that  by  Baini)  out  of  a 
long  series  by  composers  known  and  unknown, 
including  Naldini,  Felice  Anerio,  Tartini,  and 
Alessanilro  Scarlatti,  which  has  been  thought 
worthy  to  take  permanent  rank  with  those  of 
Allegri  and  Palestrina.  Other  works  by  Bai 
exist,  but  they  are  in  manuscript.  They  consist 
of  a  mass,  twelve  raotetti  for  four,  live,  and 
eight  voices,  and  a  'De  Profundi*'  for  eight 
voices.  They  aro  all  enumerated  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  collection  mado  by  tho  Abbe 
Santini.  [E.  H.  P.] 

BAILPON,  Joseph,  a  gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  and  lay-vicar  of  Westminster 
Abbey  in  tho  middle  of  the  1 8th  century.  In 
1763  he  obtained  one  of  the  first  prizes  given 
by  the  Catch  Club  for  a  catch,  and  in  1 766  was 
awarded  a  prize  for  his  fine  gloe,  'When  gay 
Bacchus  fills  my  breast.'  In  1768  he  was 
appointed  organist  of  the  churches  of  St.  Luke, 
Old  Street,  and  All  Saints,  Fulham.  Ten  catches 
and  four  glees  by  him  are  contained  in  Warren's 
collections,  and  others  are  in  print.  Baildon 
published  a  collection  of  songs  in  two  books 
entitled  'The  Laurel,'  and  'Four  Favourite 
Song*  sung  by  Mr.  Beard  at  Banelagh  Gar- 
dens.' [W.  H.  H.] 

BAILLOT,  Pierre  Marie  Francois  de 
Sales,  takes  a  prominent  place  among  the  great 
French  violin  players.  He  was  born  Oct.  I, 
1 771,  at  Passy,  near  Paris,  where  his  father  kept 
a  school.  He  shewed  very  early  remarkable  mu- 
sical talent,  and  got  his  first  instruction  on  tho 
violin  from  an  Italian  named  Polidori.  In  1 780 
Sainte- Marie,  a  French  violinist,  became  his 
teacher,  and  by  his  severe  taste  and  methodical 
instruction  gave  him  tho  first  training  in  those 
artistic  qualities  by  which  Baillot's  playing  was 
afterwards  so  much  distinguished.  When  ten 
years  of  age,  he  heard  Viotti  play  one  of  his 
concertos.  His  performance  filled  the  boy  with 
intense  admiration,  and,  although  for  twenty 
y-aw  he  had  no  second  opportunity  of  hearing 
lun,  he  often  related  later  in  life,  how  from  that 
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day  Viotti  remained  for  him  the  model  of  a  violin- 
player,  and  his  style  the  ideal  to  bo  realised  in 
his  own  studies.  After  the  loss  of  his  father  in 
1783  a  Mens,  de  Boucheporn,  a  high  government 
official,  sent  him,  with  his  own  children,  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the 
violin-player  Pollani,  a  pupil  of  Nardini.  Al- 
though his  progress  was  rapid  and  soon  enabled 
him  to  play  successfully  in  public,  we  find  him 
during  the  next  five  years  living  with  his  bene- 
factor alternately  at  Pau,  Bayonne,  and  other 
places  in  the  south  of  France,  acting  as  his 
private  secretary,  and  devoting  but  little  time 
to  his  violin.  In  1791  he  came  to  Paris,  de- 
termined to  rely  for  the  future  on  his  musical 
talent.  Viotti  procured  him  a  place  in  the 
opera-band,  but  Bai  Hot  very  soon  resigned  it,  in 
order  to  accept  an  appointment  in  the  Ministere 
des  Finances,  which  he  kept  for  some  years, 
devoting  merelv  his  leisure  hours  to  music  and 
violin-playing.  After  having  been  obliged  to  join 
the  army  for  twenty  months  he  returned,  in 
1795,  to  Paris,  and,  as  l-Vtis  relates,  became 
accidentally  acquainted  with  the  violin  compo- 
sitions of  Corelli,  Tartini.  Geminiani,  Locatelli, 
Bach  (?)  and  Handel.  The  study  of  the  works 
of  these  great  masters  filled  him  with  fresh 
enthusiasm,  and  he  once  more  determined  to 
take  up  music  as  his  profession.  He  soon 
mado  his  appearance  in  public  with  a  concerto  of 
Viotti,  and  with  such  success,  that  his  reputation 
was  at  once  established,  and  a  professorship  of 
violin-playing  was  given  him  at  tho  nowly-opened 
Conservatoire.  In  1802  he  entered  Napoleon's 
private  band,  and  afterwards  travelled  for  three 
years  in  Russia  (1805-1808)  together  with  tho 
violoncello-player  Lamare,  earning  both  fame  and 
money.  In  18 14  ho  started  concerts  fat  chamber- 
music  in  Paris,  which  met  with  great  success,  and 
acquired  him  the  reputation  of  an  unrivalled 
quartett-player.  In  1815  and  18 16  he  travelled 
in  Holland,  Belgium,  and  England,  where  ho 
performed  at  the  Philharmonic  concert  of  Feb. 
26,  18 1 6,  and  afterwards  l>ecamo  an  ordinary 
member  of  the  Society.  From  1821  to  1K31  ho 
was  loader  of  the  band  at  the  Grand  Opt  ra  ;  from 
1825  he  filled  the  same  place  in  the  Royal  Band ; 
in  1833  he  made  a  final  tour  through  Switzerland 
and  part  of  Italy.  He  died  Sept.  15,  1842, 
working  to  the  end  with  unremitting  freshnt  ss. 
He  was  the  last  representative  of  tho  great 
classical  Paris  school  of  violin-playing.  After 
I  him  the  influence  of  Paganini  s  style  liecame 
paramount  in  France,  and  Baillot's  true  disciples 
and  followers  in  spirit  were,  and  arc,  only  to  be 
found  among  tho  violinists  of  the  modern  Ger- 
man school.  His  playing  was  diMtinguished  by  a 
noble  powerful  tone,  great  neatness  of  execution, 
and  a  pure,  elevated,  truly  musical  style.  An 
excellent  solo-player,  he  was  unrivalled  at  Paris 
as  interpreter  of  the  best  classical  chamber-music. 
Mendelssohn  and  Hillcr  both  speak  in  the  high- 
est terms  of  praise  of  Baillot  as  a  quartett- 
player.  An  interesting  account  of  some  of  his 
personal  traits  will  be  found  in  a  letter  of  tho 
former,  published  in  'Goethe  and  Mendelssohn* 
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(1872V  Although  his  compositions  are  almost 
entirely  forgotten, his  'Art  (iu  Violon*  still  main- 
tains its  place  as  a  standard  work. 

He  also  took  a  prominent  part  with  Rode  and 
Kreutzer  in  compiling  and  editing  the  '  Me*thode 
do  Violon  adoptee  par  le  Conservatoire,'  and  a 
similar  work  for  the  violoncello.  His  obituary 
notices  of  Gre"try  (Paris,  1814)  and  Niotti  (1825), 
and  other  occasional  writings,  shew  remarkable 
critical  power  and  great  elegance  of  style. 

His  published  musical  compositions  are : — 15 
trios  for  2  violins  and  bass ;  6  duos  for  2  violins ; 
1 2  e'tudes  for  violin ;  9  concerts ;  symphonie 
concertante  for  2  violins,  with  orchestra ;  30  airs 
varies;  3  string  quartette ;  1  sonata  for  piano 
and  violin  ;  24  preludes  in  all  keys,  and  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  pieces  for  tho  violin.  [P.  D.] 

BAKER,   ,  Mus.  Doc,  was  born  at 

Exeter  in  1768.  Taught  by  his  aunt,  he  was 
able  at  seven  years  of  age  to  play  upon  the 
harpsichord,  and  about  tho  same  time  was  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  Hugh  Bond  and  William 
Jackson,  then  organist  of  Exeter  cathedral.  He 
also  received  lessons  on  the  violin  from  Ward. 
In  1775  he  quitted  Exeter  for  London,  where  he 
was  received  into  the  family  of  the  Earl  of 
Uxbridge,  who  placed  him  under  William  Cramer 
and  Dussek  for  instruction  on  the  violin  and 
pianoforte.  He  afterwards  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment as  organist  at  Stafford.  He  took  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Music  at  Oxford  about  180 1.  He 
died  about  1835.  Dr.  Bakers  compositions 
comprise  anthems,  glees,  organ  voluntaries, 
pianoforte  sonatas,  and  other  pieces,  the  music 
to  an  unfortunate  musical  entertainment  called 
'  Tho  CafTre*,'  produced  for  a  benefit  at  Covent 
Carden  Theatre,  June  2,  1802,  and  at  once 
condemned,  and  numerous  songs,  many  of  them 
composed  for  Incledon,  his  former  fellow- pupil 
under  Jackson.  [W.  H.  H.] 

F.ALBT,  Luioi,  born  at  Venice  towards  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  a  Cordelier  monk, 
pupil  of  Costanzo  Porta,  director  of  the  music  in 
the  church  of  S.  Antonio  at  Padua,  and  afterwards 
in  the  convent  of  his  order  at  Venice  (i6o6>. 
He  composed  masses,  motet  te,  and  madrigals 
(Venice,  1 57 f>- 1606),  and  died  in  1608.  One 
seven-part  and  five  eight- part  motets  by  him  are 
printed  in  Bodenschatz's  'Florilegium  Por- 
tense,'  Pt.  2.  [M.  C.  C] 

BALDASSARRI,  Benedetto,  an  eminent 
Italian  Binger,  who  sang  the  tenor  part  of  Timante 
in  Handel's  opera  '  Floridante,'  at  its  first  and  suc- 
ceeding performances  in  1721.  He  appeared  also 
in  Buononcini's  'Crispo,'  and  other  pieces,  in  the 
next  year.  He  had  already  sung  in  1  Numitor ' 
by  Porta,  and  other  operas,  with  Durastanti  and 
her  companions  of  the  old  troupe.  [J.  M.] 

BALDENECKER,  Nicolaus,  member  of  an 
extensive  family  of  musicians,  born  at  Mayence 
1782,  first  violin  at  the  Frankfort  theatre"  from 
1803  to  51,  and  joint-founder  with  Schelble  of  the 
amateur  concerts  which  resulted  in  the  famous 
•  Cacilien  -Verein'  of  that  city. 


BALDI,  a  counter-tenor  singer,  who  sang  in 
London  in  operas  of  Handel,  Buononcini,  and 
others,  from  1 725  to  28.  In  the  first  year  he  sang 
in  'Elisa'  and  Leonardo  Vinci's  '  Elpidia,' replacing 
Pacini  in  the  latter,  who  previously  sang  in  it. 
In  1726  he  appeared  in  Handel's  '  Alessandro,' 
'  Ottone,*  and  'Scipione';  in  1727m  'Adineto* 
and  '  Riccardo,'  as  well  as  in  Buononcini's  '  Asti- 
anatte';  and  in  1728  he  sang  in  'Tolouieo,* 
•Siroe,'  and  '  Radamisto,'— all  by  Handel.  Ho 
seems  to  have  been  an  excellent  and  useful 
artist,  only  eclipsed  by  the  great  Senesino,  who 
monopolised  the  leading  parte.  [J.  M.] 

BALELLI,  an  Italian  basso  engaged  at  the 
opera  in  London  towards  the  end  of  the  18th 
century.  In  1787  he  sang  in  'Giulio  Cesare 
in  Egitto,*  a  pasticcio,  the  music  selected  bv 
Arnold  from  various  works  of  Handel's ;  and 
in  the  1  Re  Teodoro,'  a  comic  opera  of  Paisiello. 
In  1 7S8  he  appeared  in  Sarti's  '  Giulio  Sabino '  ; 
and  the  next  year  in  Cherubim's  'Ifigenia/ 
and  in  operas  both  comic  and  serious  by 
Tarchi.  [J.  M.'j 

BALFE,  Michael  William,  was  born  at 
Dublin,  May  1 5,  1X08.  When  he  was  four  years 
old  his  family  resided  at  Wexford,  and  it  was 
here,  in  the  eager  pleasure  he  took  in  listening 
to  a  military  band,  that  Balfe  gave  the  first  sign 
of  his  musical  aptitude.  At  five  years  of  age 
he  took  his  first  lesson  on  the  violin,  and  at 
seven  was  able  to  score  a  polacca  composed 
by  himself  for  a  band.  His  father  now  sought 
better  instruction  for  him,  and  placed  him  under 
O'Rourke  (afterwards  known  in  London  as 
Rookb\  who  brought  him  out  as  a  violinist  in 
May  1816.  At  ten  years  old  he  composed  a 
ballad,  afterwards  sung  by  Madame  Vestris 
in  the  comedy  of  'Paul  Pry,'  under  the  title 
of  '  The  Lover's  Mistake,'  and  which  oven  now 
is  remarkable  for  the  freshness  of  its  melody, 
tho  gift  in  which  he  afterwards  proved  so 
eminent.  When  he  was  sixteen  his  father 
died,  and  left  him  to  his  own  resources ;  he 
accordingly  came  to  London,  and  gained  con- 
siderable credit  by  his  performance  of  violin  solos 
at  the  so-called  oratorios.  He  was  then  engaged 
in  the  orchestra  at  Drury  Lane,  and  when  T. 
Cooke,  the  director,  had  to  appear  on  the  stage 
(which  was  sometimes  the  case  in  the  important 
musical  pieces),  he  led  tho  band.  At  this  period 
he  took  lessons  in  composition  from  C.  P.  Horn, 
organist  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  and 
father  of  the  popular  song-writer.  In  1825  ho 
met  with  a  patron,  the  Count  Mazzara,  whom  ho 
accompanied  to  Italy.  At  Rome  he  was  located 
in  tho  house  of  his  patron,  and  studied  counter- 
point under  Frederici,  afterwards  head  of  the 
Conservatorio  at  Milan.  He  next  went  to 
Milan,  and  studied  singing  under  Filippo  Galli. 
Here  he  made  his  first  public  essay  as  a  dramatic 
composer  by  writing  the  music  to  a  ballad 
entitled  'La  Perouse,'  the  melody  and  instru- 
mentation in  which  created  a  favourable  sensa- 
tion. He  was  now  in  his  20th  year.  Visiting 
Paris,  he  was  introduced  to  Rossini,  then  director 
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of  tho  Italian  Opera ;  the  maestro  was  not  slow 
to  perceive  his  talent,  and  offered  him  an  en- 
gagement as  principal  barytone,  on  condition  that 
J;e  should  take  a  course  of  preparatory  lessons  from 
Bordogni.  He  made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
close  of  1838  in  'Figaro,'  with  decided  success. 
At  the  close  of  his  Paris  engagement  he  returned 
to  Italy,  and  was  welcomed  by  a  new  patron, 
the  Count  Sampieri  of  Bologna.  In  the  carnival 
season  of  1829-30  he  was  principal  barytone  at 
Palermo,  and  here  produced  his  first  complete 
opera  '  I  Kivali  di  he  stessi.'  written  in  the  tihort 
space  of  twenty  days.  This  was  followed  in 
rapid  succession  by  '  Un  Avvertimento  ai  gelosi,' 
produced  at  Pa  via,  and  '  Enrico  Quarto*  at 
Milan,  where  he  was  engaged  to  sing  with  Mali- 
bran  at  the  Scala.  At  Bergamo  he  met  Mile. 
Rosen,  a  German  Binger,  whom  he  married.  He 
continued  to  sing  on  the  stage  in  Italy  until  the 
spring  of  1835,  when  he  came  to  London,  and 
appeared  at  several  public  and  private  concerts. 

Balfe  s  career  as  a  writer  of  English  operas 
commenced  from  this  year,  when  he  produced  the 
4  Siege  of  Rochelle*  at  Drury  Lane  (Oct.  29),  with 
distinguished  success.  It  was  played  for  more 
than  three  months  without  intermission,  and  com- 
pletely established  the  composer's  fame.  'The 
Maid  of  Artois'  came  out  in  tho  following  spring, 
its  success  heightened  by  the  exquisite  singing 
of  Malibran.  'The  Light  of  other  days'  in  this 
opera,  says  one  of  his  biographers,  '  is  perhaps 
the  most  popular  song  in  England  that  our  days 
have  known.'  In  the  autumn  of  this  year  Balfo 
appeared  as  a  singer  at  Drury  Lane.  In  1837 
he  brought  out  his  '  Catherine  Grey '  and  'Joan 
of  Arc'— himself  singing  the  part  of  Theodore ; 
and  in  the  following  year  (July  19,  38), '  FalstafF ' 
was  produced  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  the  first 
Italian  opera  written  for  that  establishment  by 
an  English  composer  since  Ante's  'Olympiade.' 
Two  months  previously  'Diadeste'  was  given  at 
Drury  Lane.  In  1839  he  was  much  on  the 
boards,  playing  Farinelli  in  Barnett's  opera  of 
that  name  at  Drury  Lane,  and  in  an  English 
version  of  Ricci's  '  Scaramuccia'  at  the  Lyceum. 
In  1840  he  entered  the  field  as  manager  of  the 
Lyceum  (the  English  opera-house\  and  pro- 
duced his  '  Keolanthe'  for  the  opening  night, 
with  Madame  Balfe  in  the  principal  character ; 
but  with  all  its  merited  success  the  opera  did 
not  save  the  enterprise  from  an  untoward  close. 

Balfe  now  migrated  to  Paris,  where  his  genius 
was  recognised,  and  MM.  Scribe  and  St.  George 
furnished  him  with  the  dramatic  poems  which 
inspired  him  with  the  charming  music  of  'Le 
Puits  d'Amour'  (performed  in  London  under 
the  title  of  'Geraldine'),  and  'Les  Quatro  fils 
d'Aymon'  (known  here  as  'The  Castle  of 
Aymon'),  both  given  at  the  Opera  Comique. 
While  thus  maintaining  his  position  before  the 
most  fastidious  audience  of  Europe,  Balfe  returned 
en  pas*ant  to  England,  and  produced  the  most 
snccesffful  of  all  his  works,  'The  Bohemian  Girl' 
(Nov.  27, 1843).  This  opera  has  been  translated 
ivery  European  language,  and  is  as 
favourite  on  the  other  side  of  the 
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Atlantic  as  on  this.  In  1844  he  brought  out 
'  Tho  Daughter  of  St.  Mark,'  and  in  the  following 
year  'The  Enchantress' — both  at  Drury  Lane. 
In  1845  he  wrote  « L'Etoile  de  Seville'  for  the 
Acadomie  Royale,  in  the  course  of  the  re- 
hearsals of  which  he  was  called  to  London  to 
arrange  his  engagement  as  conductor  of  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre ;  which  office  he  filled  to  the 
closing  of  that  establishment  in  1853.  'The 
Bondman'  came  out  at  Drury  Lane  in  the  winter 
of  1 846,  Balfe  having  arrived  from  Vienna  specially 
for  the  rehearsals.  In  Dec.  1847  he  brought  out 
'  The  Maid  of  Honour.' — the  subject  of  which  is 
the  same  as  Flotow's  '  Martha,' — at  Drury  Lane. 
In  1849  he  went  to  Berlin  to  reproduce  some 
of  his  operas,  when  the  king  offered  him  the 
docoration  of  the  Prussian  Eagle,  which  as  a 
British  subject  he  was  unable  to  accept.  Between 
this  year  and  1852,  when  the  'Sicilian  Bride' 
was  given  at  Drury  Lane,  and  a  few  weeks  later, 
at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  'The  Devil's  in  it,' 
Balfo  had  undertaken  to  conduct  a  series  of 
National  Concerts  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre : 
the  plan  of  these  performances  was  devised  with 
a  view  to  the  furtherance  of  tho  highest  pur- 
poses of  art,  and  several  important  works  were 
produced  in  the  course  of  the  enterprise,  which 
did  not,  however,  meet  with  success. 

At  tho  close  of  1853  Balfo  visited  St.  Peters- 
btirg  with  letters  of  introduction  from  the  Prince 
of  Prussia,  now  Emperor  of  Germany,  where 
he  was  received  with  all  kinds  of  distinction. 
Besides  popular  demonstrations  and  imperial 
favour  he  realised  more  money  in  less  time 
than  at  any  other  period.  The  expedition  to 
Trieste,  where  his  next  work  'Pittore  e  Duca.' 
was  given  during  the  Carnival,  with  such  success 
as  the  failure  of  his  prima  donna  could  permit, 
brings  us  to  1 856,  when,  after  an  absence  of  four 
years,  he  returned  to  England. 

In  the  year  after  his  return  Balfe  brought 
out  his  daughter  Victoire  (afterwards  married  to 
Sir  John  Crampton,  and  subsequently  to  tho 
Duke  de  Frias),  as  a  singer  at  the  Italian  opera 
at  the  Lyceum ;  and  his  next  work,  '  Tho  Rose 
of  Castile,'  was  produced  by  the  English  company 
also  at  this  theatre  on  Oct.  39,  1857.  This  was 
succeeded,  in  1858,  by  '  La  Zingara,'  tho  Italian 
version  of  'The  Bohemian  Girl,'  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  and  by  'Satanella  at  the  Lyceum. 
•Satanella'  had  a  long  run,  and  one  of  the  songs, 
'  The  power  of  Love,'  became  very  popular.  His 
next  operas  were  'Bianca,'  i860  ;  'The  Puritan's 
Daughter,'  1861  ;  '  The  Armourer  of  Nantes'  and 
•Blanche  de  Nevers'  in  Feb.  and  Nov.  1863. 

In  December  1869  the  French  version  of  his 
'Bohemian  Girl'  was  produced  at  tho  Theatre 
Lyrique  of  Paris  under  the  title  of  '  La  Bohe- 
mienno,'  for  which  the  composer  wrote  several 
additional  pieces,  besides  recasting  and  extending 
tho  work  into  five  acts.  Tho  success  attending 
this  revival  procured  him  tho  twofold  honour  of 
being  made  Chevalier  do  la  Legion  d'Honneur  by 
the  Emj>eror  of  the  French,  and  Commander  of 
tho  Order  of  Carlos  III  by  the  Regent  of  Spain. 

In  1864  Balfo  retired  into  the  country,  became 
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the  proprietor  of  a  small  landed  property  in 
Hertfonlshire,  called  Kowney  Abbey,  and  turned 
gentleman  farmer.  Here  ho  amused  himself 
with  agriculture  and  music,  making  occasional 
visits  to  Paris.  He  had  several  severe  attacks 
of  bronchitis,  and  suffered  much  from  the  loss 
of  a  favourite  daughter,  which  much  weakened 
his  constitution.  In  September  1870  he  caught 
a  violent  cold,  which  caused  a  return  of  his  old 
complaint,  and  on  October  20  he  expired. 

'II  Talismano,'  the  Italian  version  of  Balfe's 
last  opera,  'The  Knight  of  the  Leopard,'  was 
produced  at  Drury  Lane,  on  June  1 1, 1874  ;  and 
on  September  25  in  the  same  year  a  statuo  to 
his  memory,  by  a  Belgian  artist,  M.  Mallempre, 
was  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  Drury  Lane,  the 
scene  of  so  many  of  his  triumphs. 

Balfe's  miscellaneous  pieces  are  numerous, 
including  the  operetta  of  « The  Sleeping  Queen,' 
performed  at  the  Gallery  of  Illustration;  three 
cantatas — '  Mazeppa,'  performed  in  London  ;  and 
two  others  composed  at  Paris  and  Bologna. 
Many  of  his  ballads  are  not  likely  to  be  soon 
forgotten.  His  characteristics  as  a  composer 
are  summed  up  by  a  brother  artist  (Professor 
Macfarren)  in  the  following  words: — 'Balfo 
]>osses»es  in  a  high  degree  the  qualifications  that 
make  a  natural  musician,  of  quickness  of  ear, 
readiness  of  memory,  executive  facility,  almost 
unlimited  and  ceaseless  fluency  of  invention, 
with  a  felicitous  power  of  producing  striking 
melodies.  His  great  experience  added  to  these 
has  given  him  the  complete  command  of  orchestral 
resources,  and  a  remarkable  rapidity  of  pro- 
duction. Against  these  great  advantages  is 
balanced  the  want  of  conscientiousness,  which 
makes  him  contented  with  the  first  idea  that 
presents  itself,  regardless  of  dramatic  truth, 
and  considerate  of  momentary  effect  rather  than 
artistic  excellence ;  and  this  it  is  that,  with  all 
his  well-merited  success  with  the  million,  will 
for  ever  prevent  his  works  from  ranking  among 
the  classics  of  the  art.  On  the  other  hand  it 
must  be  owned  thnt  the  volatility  and  spontaneous 
character  of  his  music  would  evaporate  through 
ela1>oration,  either  ideal  or  technical ;  and  that 
the  element  which  makes  it  evanescent  is  that 
which  also  makes  it  popular.'  {Imp.  Diet.  0/ 
l't,iv.  Iiwg. ;  Kenney  s  Memoir,  1875).  [E.  F.  R.] 

BALI  NO,  see  Fabbi. 

BALL.  William,  an  English  litterateur,  who 
died  in  London  on  Mav  14.  1869,  age  !  S5,  and 
deserves  a  place  in  a  Dictionary  of  Music  for 
having  adapted  to  Englinh  words  the  librettos  of 
various  great  musical  compositions — Masses  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  (No.  i\  Mozart's 
'  Requiem,'  Spohr's  '  God,  thou  art  great,'  Ros- 
sini's 'Stabat  Mater,'  and  especially  Mendels- 
sohn's '  St.  Paul'  and  '  Lobgesang.' 

BALLABILE  (Ital.,  from  ha'lart,  to  dance). 
A  piece  of  music  adapted  for  dancing.  The  term 
can  be  applied  to  any  pieco  of  dance  music. 
Meyerbeer  frequently  uses  it  in  his  operas,  e.g. 
in  '  Robert  le  Diable,'  where  the  three  dances  in 
the  scene  of  tho  resurrection  of  the  nuns  in  the 


third  act  are  entitled  in  the  score  '  l°.  2*°.  and  3*. 
ballabile.'  He  also  applies  the  term  to  the  dance 
music  of  the  ball-room  scene  at  the  commenec- 
of  the  fifth  act  of  the  'Huguenots.'  More 
recently  Dr.  Hans  von  Billow  has  given  the  title 
of  '  Ballabili '  to  the  dance-numbers  of  bis 
'  Carnevale  di  Milano,'  these  dances  being  re- 
spectively a  polacca,  a  waltz,  a  polka,  a  quadrille, 
a  mazurka,  a  tarantella,  and  a  galop.       [E.  P.J 

BALLAD,  from  the  Italian  ballata,1  a  dance, 
and  that  again  from  ballare,  to  dance.  The 
form  and  application  of  the  word  have  varied 
continually  from  age  to  age.  In  Italy  a  Balletu 
originally  signified  a  song  intended  to  be  sung  in 
dance  measure,  accompanied  by  or  intermixed 
with  dancing ;  '  in  the  Crusca  dictionary,'  says 
Burney,  '  it  is  defined  as  Canzone,  che  si  canta 
ballando' — a  song  sung  while  dancing.  The  old 
English  ballads  are  pieces  of  narrative  verse  in 
stanzas,  occasionally  followed  by  an  envoi  or 
moral.  Such  are  'Chevy  Chase,'  'Adam  BdL 
Clym  of  the  Clough  and  William  of  Cloudeslee.' 
'  'Hie  Babes  in  the  Wood' ;  and,  to  come  to  more 
modern  times,  such  are  'Hozier's  Ghost'  (Wal- 
polo's  favourite),  Goldsmith's  '  Edwin  and  An- 
gelina,' and  Coleridge's  '  Dark  Ladie.'  But  the 
term  has  been  used  for  almost  every  kind  of 
verse— historical,  narrative,  satirical,  political,  re- 
ligious, sentimental,  etc.  It  is  diificult  to  di«- 
cover  the  earliest  uso  of  the  word.  Many  refer- 
ences which  havo  been  made  to  old  authors 
reputed  to  have  employed  it  are  not  to  the 
point,  as  it  will  be  found  in  such  cases  that  the 
original  word  in  the  old  Latin  chronicles  is 
some  form  of  the  noun  'cantilena.' 

In  a  MS.  of  the  Cotton  collection,  said  to  ho 
as  ancient  as  tho  year  1326,  mention  is  made  of 
ballads  and  roundelays  (Hawkins,  Hist,  of  Mu 
sic).  John  Shirley,  who  lived  about  1 440,  made 
a  collection  of  compositions  by  Chaucer,  Lydgate, 
and  others,  and  one  of  the  volumes,  now  in  the 
Ashmolcan  collection,  is  entitled  '  A  Boke  cleped 
tho  al>stracto  brevyaire,  compylod  of  diverse 
btiLtdrt,  roundels,  . . .  collected  by  John  Shirley.' 
In  the  devices  used  at  the  coronation  of  Henry 
VI  (Dec.  17,  1 43 1)  the  king  was  portrayed  in 
three  several  ways,  each  '  with  a  ballad '  (Sharon 
Turner).  Coverdale's  Bible,  printed  in  1 53f . 
contains  tho  word  as  the  title  of  the  Song  of 
Solomon  — 'Salomon's  Balettes  called  Cantica 
Canticorum.' 

Bulla  !  making  was  a  fashionable  amusement 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  who  was  himself 
renowned  for  '  setting  of  songes  and  makyng  of 
hallettes.'  A  composition  attributed  to  him,  and 
called  'The  Kyngea  Ballade'  (Add.  MSS.  Brit. 
Mus.  5665).  became  very  popular.  It  was  men- 
tioned in  '  The  Complainte  of  Scotland,'  published 
in  1 54s,  and  also  made  the  Bubject  of  a  sermon 
preached  in  the  presence  of  Edward  VI  by  Bishop 
Latimer,  who  enlarged  on  the  advantages  of 
'  Passetyme  with  good  companye.'  Amongst 
Henry's  effects  after  his  decease,  mention  is 
made'of  *  songes  and  ballades.'    In  Queen  EUza- 

Cuntfta,  a  §iu«ing  piece. 
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heth's  reign  ballads  and  ballad  lingers  came  into 
disrepute,  and  were  made  the  subject  of  repres- 
sive legislation.  'Musicians  held  ballads  in  con- 
tempt, and  great  poets  rarely  wrote  in  ballad 
metre.' 

Morley,  in  his  '  Plaine  and  easi*-  introduction 
to  Practicall  Musicke,'  1597,  says,  after  speaking 
of  Vilantllt,  '  there  ia  another  kind  more  light 
than  this  which  they  tearm  Ballcte  or  dnances, 
and  are  songs  which  l>eing  sting  to  a  dittie  may 
likewise  be  danced,  these  and  other  light  kinds 
of  musicke  are  by  a  general  name  called  aire*.' 
Such  were  the  songs  to  which  Bonny  Boots,  a 
well-known  singer  and  dancer  of  Elizabeth's 
court,  both  •  tooted  it'  and  *  footed  it.'  In  1636 
Butler  published  'The  Principles  of  Musicke,' 
and  in  that  work  spoke  of  '  the  infinite  multitude 
of  Ballads  set  to  sundry  pleasant  and  delight- 
ful tunes  by  cunning  and  witty  composers,  with 
country  riancts  fitted  unto  them.'  After  this  the 
title  became  common. 

The  name  has  been  applied  to  a  pastoral  song, 
'  burner  is  icumen  in,'  preserved  in  the  Harleian 
MSS.,  which  dates  from  the  13th  century,  ami 
furnishes  the  earliest  example  known  (though  it  is 
obvious  that  so  finished  a  composition  cannot 
have  been  the  first)  of  part  music.  The  music 
ia  in  triple  measure,  and  a  sort  of  dame 
rhythm,  but  the  song  can  in  no  sense  be  called 
a  ballad.  [See  Sumeu  is  ICTMEN  IN.]  The 
music  of  many  real  old  ballads  has  however  sur- 
vived, for  which  the  reader  may  be  referred  to 
Mr.  W.  Chappell's  well-known  work.  'Chevy 
Chase'  appears  to  have  been  sung  to  three  tunes. 
[Chevy  Chask.]  One  of  these,  « The  hunt  is  up,' 
was  a  favourite  popular  air,  of  which  we  give 
the  notes— 


This  old  tune  was  otherwise  emploved.  In  1537 
information  was  sent  to  the  Council  against  John 
Hogon.  who,  'with  a  crowd  or  a  fyddyU,'  sang  a 
aong  with  a  political  point  to  the  tune  'The  hunt 
is  up.'    'If  a  man,'  says  Fletcher  of  Saltoun, 

*  were  permitted  to  make  all  the  ballads,  he  need 
not  care  who  should  make  the  laws  of  a  nation.' 

•  Lilliburlero'  (beloved  of  my  uncle  Toby),  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  truth  of  Saltoun's  remark, 
since  it  helped  to  turn  James  II  out  of  Ireland. 
The  tune  and  the  history  of  the  song  will  be 
found  under  LiLLiniRLEKO.  'Marlbrouk,'  the 
'  Marseillaise,'  and  the  '  Wacht  am  Khein,'  are 
other  instances  of  ballads  which  have  had  great 
political  influence. 

Ballad*  have  sunk  from  their  ancient  high 
estate.  Writing  in  1  So  2  Dr.  Burney  said,  'A 
ballad  is  a  mean  and  trifling  song  such  as  is  gen- 
erally sung  in  the  streets.  In  the  new  French 
Rncyclop^ie  we  are  told  that  we  English  dance 
and  sing  our  ballads  at  the  same  time.  We  have 
ofttn  heard  ballads  sung  and  seen  countrv  dances 
danced;  but  never  at  the  same  time,  if  there 


was  a  fiddle  to  be  had.  The  movement  of  our 
country  dances  is  too  rapid  for  the  utterance  of 
words.  The  English  ballad  has  lorn;  been  de- 
tached from  dancing,  and,  since  the  old  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  been  confined  to  a  lower  order 
of  song.'  Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of"  Dr. 
Burney  the  fact  remaius  incontrovertible  that  the 
majority  of  our  old  ballad  tunes  are  dance  tune**, 
and  owe  their  preservation  and  identification  to 
that  circumstance  alone — the  words  of  old  bal- 
lads l>eing  generally  found  without  the  music 
but  with  the  name  of  the  tune  attached,  the 
latter  have  thus  been  traced  in  various  collec- 
tions of  old  dance  music.  The  quotation  already 
made  from  Butler  shews  that  the  use  of  vocal 
ballads  as  dance  tunes  implied  in  the  name  had 
survived  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  One 
instance  of"  the  use  of  the  word  where  dancing 
can  by  no  possibility  be  connected  with  it  is  in 
the  title  to  Goethe's  '  Erste  Walpurgisnacht,' 
which  is  called  a  Ballad  both  by  him  and  by 
Mendelssohn,  who  set  it  to  music.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Schiller's  noble  poems  '  Der 
Taucher,'  '  Hitter  Togonburg,'  and  others,  so 
finely  composed  by  Schubert,  though  these  are 
more  truly  '  ballads '  than  Goethe's  '  Walptirgis- 
nacht.'  So  again  Mignon's  song  'Konnst  du 
das  Land.'  though  called  a  *  Lied '  in  Wilhelm 
Meister,  is  placed  by  Goethe  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  'Balladen'  in  the  collected  edition  of  his 
poetry.  In  fact  both  in  poetry  and  music  the 
term  is  used  with  the  greatest  freedom  and  with 
no  exact  definition. 

At  the  present  time  a  ballad  in  music  is  gen- 
erally understood  to  bo  a  sentimental  or  roman'ic 
composition  of  a  simple  and  unpretentious  cha- 
racter, having  two  or  more  verses  of  poetry,  but 
with  the  melody  or  tune  complete  in  the  fir.it, 
and  re(>eated  for  each  succeeding  verso.  '  Ballad 
concert-}'  are  ostensibly  for  the  performance  of 
such  pieces,  but  the  programmes  often  conta:u 
songs  of  all  kinds,  and  the  name  is  as  in- 
accurate as  was  'Ballad  opera'  when  appl'cd 
to  such  pieces  as  '  The  Beggar's  Ojwra,'  which 
were  made  up  of  well-known  airs  with  fresh 
words.    [English  Opera.]  [W.  H.  C] 

BALLADE,  a  name  adopted  by  Chnpiu  for 
four  pieces  of  pianoforte  music  (op.  23,  3*,  47,  52) 
which,  however  brilliant  or  beautiful,  have  no 
peculiar  form  or  character  of  their  own,  beyond 
being  written  in  triple  time,  anil  to  which  the 
name  seems  to  be  no  more  specially  applicable 
than  that  of  '  Sonnet'  is  to  the  pieces  which 
Liszt  and  others  have  written  under  that  name. 
Brahms  has  also  published  four  'Balladen'  (op.  10) 
and  Liszt  two. 

BALLARD,  a  family  of  printers,  who  for 
nearly  200  years  virtually  enjoyed  the  monopoly 
of  printing  music  in  France.  Their  types  were 
made  by  Guillaume  le  Be  in  1540,  and  ■■••main-  I 
in  use  as  late  as  1750.  The  first  patent  was 
granted  to  Robert  Ballard  by  Henri  II  in  1552, 
and  ho  and  his  son-in  law  Adrian  Leroy  printed 
many  tahlatures  for  the  lute  and  other  music. 
They  were  followed  by  Pierre,  and  he  again  by 
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hi«  son  Robert,  under  whom  the  house  rose 
to  its  greatest  height  both  in  privileges  and 
position.  He  was  succeeded  by  Christophe, 
T.  B.  Christophe,  and  Christophe  Jean  Francois, 
who  died  in  1 765.  His  son  held  the  patent  until 
it  was  abolished  during  the  Revolution.  One  of 
the  earliest  specimens  of  their  art  of  printing 
is  'The  Psalms  of  Marot,'  1563.  Lully's  operas 
were  printed  by  the  Ballards— first  about  1 700, 
from  moveable  types,  and  afterwards  from  en- 
graved copper  plates.  [F.  G.] 

BALLERINA  (Ital.),  a  female  ballet-dancer. 

BALLET.    The  ballet  is  a  more  modern  en- 
tertainment even  than  the  opera,  with  which  it 
has  long  been  intimately  connected.    The  name 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Italian 
ballata,  the  parent  of  our  own  'ballad';  and 
the  earliest  ballets  (Ballets  do  Cour),  which 
corresponded  closely  enough  to   our  English 
masques,  were  entertainments  not  of  dancing 
only,  but  also  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
M.  Castil  Blaze,  in  an  interesting  monograph  ('La 
Dance,'  etc.;  Paris,  Paulin),  traces  back  the 
ballet  from  France  to  Italy,  from  Italy  to  Greece, 
and  through  the  Greek  stage  to  festivals  in 
honour  of  Bacchus.    But  the  ballet  as  signifying 
an  entertainment  exclusively  in  dancing  dates 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Academic  Royale  de 
Manque,  or  soon  afterwards.    In  1671,  the  year 
in  which  Cambert's  '  Pomone,'  the  first  French 
opera  heard  by  the  Parisian  public,  was  produced, 
'Psyche.'  a  so-called  tragedio-ballet  by  Moliere 
and  Corneille  was  brought  out.    Ballets  however 
in  the  mixed  style  were  known  much  earlier ;  and 
the  famous  'Ballet  comique  de  la  Royne,'  the 
'mounting'  of  which  is  said  to  have  cost  three- 
and-a  half  millions  oi  francs,  was  first  performed 
at  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Joyeuse  in  1 581. 
[Baltazarixi.]    The  work  in  question  consisted 
of  songs,  dances,  and  spoken  dialogue,  and  seems 
to  have  differed  in  no  important  respect  from  the 
masques  of  an  earlier  period.  Another  celebrated 
ballet  which  by  its  historical  significance  is  better 
worthy  of  remembrance  than  the '  Ballet  comique 
de  la  Royne,'  was  one  represented  on  the  occasion 
of  Louis  XIVs  marriage  with  Marie  Thcrese,  and 
entitled  '  II  n  y  a  plus  de  Pyrenees.'    In  illus- 
tration of  this  supposed  political  fact  half  the 
dancers  were  dressed  in  the  French  and  half  in 
the  Spanish  costume,  while  a  Spanish  nymph  and 
a  French  nymph  joined  in  a  vocal  duet.  Other 
ballets  of  historical  renown  were  the  '  Hercule 
amoureux,'  at  which  more  than  700  persons  were 
on  the  stage,  and  the  'Triomphe  de  V Amour'  in 
1681.    Louis  XIV  took  such  a  delight  in  ballets 
that  he  frequently  appeared  as  a  ballet  dancer,  or 
rather  as  a  figurant,  himself.    For  the  most  part 
his  majesty  contented  himself  with  marching 
about  the  stage  in  preposterous  costumes,  and 
reciting  verses  in  celebration  of  his  own  great- 
ness.   Occasionally,  however,  he  both  sang  and 
danced  in  the  court  ballets.    When  in  1609  the 
'  Great  Monarch '  assumed,  ostensibly  for  the  last 
time,  the  part  of  the  Sun  in  the  ballet  of  « Flora,' 
it  was  thought  that  His  Majesty's  theatrical  | 


career  had  really  come  to  an  end.    He  felt, 
however,  as  so  many  great  performers  have  since 
done  under  similar  circumstances,  that  he  had 
retired  too  soon  ;  and  the  year  afterwards  he  ap- 
peared again  in  '  Les  Amants  magnifiques,'  com- 
posed by  the  king  himself,  in  collaboration  with 
Moliere.    In  this  work  Louis  executed  a  solo  on 
the  guitar — an  instrument  which  he  had  studied 
under  Francesco  Corbetta,  who  afterwards  went 
to  England  and  obtained  great  success  at  the 
court  of  Charles  II.  It  is  indeed  recorded  of  him 
that  in  connection  with   'Les  Amants  mag- 
nifiques,' he  played  the  part  of  author,  ballet- 
master,  dancer,  mimic,  singer,  and  instrumental 
performer.    As  Louis  XIV  did  not  think  it  be- 
neath his  dignity  to  act  at  court  entertainments,  he 
had  no  objection  to  his  courtiers  showing  them- 
selves publicly  on  the  stage.  In  the  royal  letters 
patent  granted  to  the  Abb*;  Perrin,  the  first  di- 
rector of  the  French  Opera,  or  'Academic  Royale 
de  Musique'  as  from  the  beginning  it  was  called, 
free  permission  was  given  to  '  all  gentlemen  and 
ladies  wishing  to  sing  in  the  said  pieces  and 
representations  of  our  royal  academy  without 
being  considered  for  that  reason  to  derogate  from 
their  titles  of  nobility,  or  from  their  privileges, 
rights,  and  immunities.'  The  right  to  sing  seem* 
to  have  been  interpreted  as  including  the  right 
to  dance ;  and  several  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
good  birth  profited  by  the  king's  liberality  to 
appear  in  the  ballets  represented  at  the  Acadt-mie 
Royale.   The  music  of  Louis  XIVs  ballets  was 
for  the  most  part  written  by  Lulli,  who  abo 
composed  the  songs  and  symphonies   for  the 
dance-interludes  of  Moliere's  comedies.  The  dra- 
matic ballet  or  balltt  d'adion  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  Duchesse  du  Maine,  cele- 
brated for  her  evening  entertainments  at  Sceaux, 
which  the  nobles  of  Louis  XIVs  court  found  so 
exhilarating  after  the  formal  festivities  of  Ver- 
sailles.  With  a  passion  for  theatrical  representa- 
tion the  Duchess  combined  a  taste  for  literature ; 
and  she  formed  the  project  of  realising  on  the 
stage  of  her  own  theatre  her  idea  of  the  panto- 
mimes of  antiquity,  as  she  found  them  described 
in  the  pages  of  her  favourite  authors.    She  went 
to  work  precisely  as  the  arranger  of  a  ballet  would 
do  in  the  present  day.    Thus  taking  the  fourth 
act  of  'Lea  Horaces'  as  her  libretto  (to  use  the 
modern  term),  she  had  it  set  to  music  for  orchestra 
alone,  and  to  the  orchestral  strains  caused  the 
parts  of  Horace  and  of  Camille  to  be  performed  in 
dumb  show  by  two  celebrated  dancers  who  had 
never  attempted  pantomime  before.    Balon  and 
Mademoiselle  Provost,  the  artists  in  question, 
entered  with  so  much  feeKng  into  the  characters 
assigned  to  them,  that  they  drew  tears  from  the 
spectators. 

Mouret,  the  musical  director  of  the  Duchess's 
'  Nuits  de  Sceaux,'  composed  several  ballot*,  on 
the  principle  of  her  ballet  of '  Les  Horaces,*  for  the 
Academie  Royale.  During  the  early  days  of  the 
French  opera,  and  until  nearly  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  dancers 
in  any  great  number,  and  almost  impossible  to 
find  female  dancers.    The  company  of  vocalists 
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was  recruited  from  the  cathedral  choirs,  but  for 
the  ballet  there  were  only  the  dancing  masters 
of  the  capital  and  their  pupils  of  the  male  sex  to 
select  from.    There  were  no  dancing  mistresses, 
and  ladies  would  not  under  any  circumstances 
hare  consented  to  dance  in  public.    On  this 
point,  however,  the  fashion  was  destined  soon  to 
chong*.    Nymphs,   dryads,   and  shepherdesses 
were  for  a  time  represented  by  boys,  who  equally 
with  the  fauns  and  satyrs  wore  masks.    But  at 
last  ladies  ol  the  highest  position,  with  Madame 
la  Dauphine  and  the  Frincesse  de  Conti  amongst 
them,  appeared  by  express  desire  of  the  king  in 
the  ballets  at  Versailles ;  and  about  the  same 
time  several  ladies  of  title  taking  advantage  of 
the  royal  permission,  joined  the  opera  in  the 
character  of  ballet-dancers.  The  first  professional 
ballerina  of  note  at  the  Acadeniie  was  Mile.  La- 
fontaine,  who  with  three  other  dansouses  and 
a  befitting  number  of  male  dancers,  formed  the 
entire  ballet  company.    It  is  not  necessary  to 
relate  the  stories,  more  or  less  scandalous,  told  of 
various  ballet  dancers  —  of  the  Demoiselles  de 
Camargo,  of  Mile.  Pclissier  (who,  expelled  from 
Paris,  visited  London,  where  she  was  warmly 
received  in  1 734)  I  of  Mile.  Petit,  dismissed  from 
the  opera  for  misconduct,  and  defended  in  a 
pamphlet  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Marre ;  of  Mile. 
M.i.'  ,  who,  ruined  by  Law's  financial  scheme, 
dressed  herself  in  her  most  brilliant  costume, 
and  drowned  herself  publicly  at  noon;  or  of 
Mile.  Subligny,  who  came  to  England  with 
letters  of  introduction  from  the  AbbI  Dubois  to 
Locke.     The  eminent  metaphysician,  who  had 
hitherto  paid  more  attention  to  the  operations  of 
the  human  mind  than  to  the  art  of  dancing,  did 
honour  to  the  abbe"s  recommendation,  and  (as 
Fontenelle  declared  in  a  letter  on  the  subject) 
*  constituted  himself  her  man  of  business.'  We 
now,  however,  come  to  a  ballerina,  Mile.  Solid, 
who  besides  being  distinguished  in  her  own  par- 
ticular art,  introduced  a  general  theatrical  reform. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century— as  indeed 
at  a  much  later  period — all  sorts  of  anachronisms 
and  errors  of  taste  were  committed  in  connection 
with  costume.    Assyrian,  Greek,  and  Roman 
warriors  appeared  and  danced  pas  sails  in  the 
ballets  of  the  Acade'niie  Royale,  wearing  laced 
tunics  and  powdered  wigs  with  pigtails  a  yard 
long.    The  wigs  were  surmounted  by  helmets, 
and  the  manly  breasts  of  the  much-beribboned 
warriors  were  encased  in  a  cuirass.    Mile.  Sail*' 
proposed  that  each  character  should  wear  the 
costume  of  his  country  and  period ;  and  though 
this  startling  innovation  was  not  accepted  gene- 
rally in  the  drama  until  nearly  a  century  later, 
Mile.  Salle*  succeeded  in  causing  the  principles 
•he  advocated  to  be  observed  at  the  opera — at 
least  during  her  own  time,  and  so  far  as  regarded 
the  ballet.    Mile.  Salle's  reform  was  not  main- 
tained even  at  the  Academie ;  for  about  half  a 
omtury  later  Galatea,  in  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau's 
'Pygmalion,'  wore  'a  damask  dress  made  in  the 
Polish  style  over  a  basket  hoop,  and  on  her  head 
an  enormous  pouf  surmounted  by  three  ostrich 
feathers.'    It  has  been  said  that  Mile,  de  Sub- 


'  ligny  brought  to  London  letters  from  the  Abbe 
'  Dubois  to  Locke.  Mile.  Salle  arrived  with  an 
introduction  from  Fontenelle  to  Montesquieu, 
who  was  then  Ambassador  at  the  court  of  St. 
James's.  This  artist  was,  indeed,  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  literary  society  of  her  time.  She 
enjoyed  the  acquaintance  not  only  of  Fontenelle, 
Montesquieu,  and  our  own  Locke,  but  also  of 
Voltaire,  who  wrote  a  poem  in  her  honour.  In 
London  Mile.  Salle  produced  a  '  Pygmalion'  of 
her  own,  which,  at  least  as  regards  the  costumes, 
was  very  superior  to  the  'Pygmalion'  of  Rousseau 
brought  out  some  forty  or  fifty  years  afterwards. 
In  representing  the  statue  about  to  be  animated, 
she  carried  out  her  new  principle  by  wearing  not 
a  Polish  dress  but  simple  drapery,  imitated  as 
closely  as  possible  from  the  statues  of  antiquity. 
A  full  and  interesting  account  of  Mile.  Salle's  per- 
formance, written  by  a  correspondent  in  London, 
possibly  Montesquieu  himself,  was  published  on 
March  15,  1734,  in  the  'Mercure  de  France.' 
'  She  ventured  to  appear,'  says  the  correspondent, 
'without  Bkirt,  without  a  dress,  in  her  natural 
hair,  and  with  no  ornament  on  her  head.  She  wore 
nothing  in  addition  to  her  bodice  and  under 
petticoat  but  u  simple  robe  of  muslin  arranged 
in  drapery  after  the  model  of  a  Greek  statue. 
You  cannot  doubt,  sir,'  he  adds,  '  the  prodigious 
success  this  ingenious  ballet  so  well  executed 
obtained.  At  the  request  of  the  king,  the  queen, 
the  royal  family,  and  all  the  court,  it  will  be 
performed  on  the  occasion  of  Mile.  Salle's  benefit, 
for  which  all  the  boxes  and  places  in  the  theatre 
and  amphitheatre  have  been  taken  for  a  month 
post.' 

Madeleine  Guimard,  a  celebrated  dantruse  at 
the  French  opera  during  the  Gluck  and  Piocinni 
period,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  correspond- 
ence of  Grimm  and  of  Diderot.  Houdon,  the 
sculptor,  moulded  her  foot.  Fragonard,  the 
painter,  decorated  her  rooms,  until  presuming  to 
fall  in  love  with  her  it  was  found  necessary  to 
replace  him  by  Louis  David— afterwards  so  famous 
as  a  historical  painter  in  the  classical  style ; 
Marie  Antoinette  consulted  her  on  the  subject  of 
dress,  and  when  by  an  accident  on  the  stage  she 
broke  her  arm,  prayers  were  said  at  Notre  Dame 
for  Mile.  Guimord's  injured  limb.  Mormontel, 
referring  to  her  numerous  acts  of  charity,  ad- 
dressed to  her  a  flattering  epistle  in  verse  ;  and  a 
popular  divine  made  her  munificence  the  subject 
of  a  sermon.  The  chronicles  of  the  time  laid 
stress  on  Guimord's  excessive  thinness,  and  she 
was  familiarly  known  as  the  '  Spider,'  while  a  wit 
of  the  period  colled  her  la  tqucUttt  da  Grrfces. 
The  French  Revolution  drove  numerous  French 
artists  out  of  the  country,  many  of  whom  vihitcd 
London.  'Amongst  them,'  says  Lord  Mount- 
Edgecumbe  in  his  Memoirs,  'came  the  famous 
Mile.  Guimard,  then  near  sixty  years  old,  but 
still  full  of  grace  and  gentility  ;  and  she  had  never 
posj-essed  more.' 

Gaetan  Yestris,  the  founder  of  the  Vestris 
family,  was  as  remarkable  for  his  prolonged 
youth  fulness  as  Mile.  Guimard  herself — who, 
however,  instead  of  being  '  near  sixty/  was  not 
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more  than  forty-nix  when  she  arrived  in  London). 
Gaetan  Vestris  made  hut  oY-but  at  the  French 
opera  in  1 748 ;  and  M.  Castile  Blaze,  in  his 
*  Histoire  de  1' Academic  Royale  de  Musique,' 
tells  us  that  he  saw  him  fifty-two  years  afterward*, 
when  he  danced  as  well  as  ever,  executing  the 
steps  of  the  minuet  'avec  autant  de  grace  que 
de  noblesse.'  The  family  of  Vestris— originally 
Vestri — came  from  Florence.  Gaetan  had  three 
brothers,  all  dancers ;  his  son  Auguste  was  not 
less  famous  than  himself  ('Auguste  ha'l  Gaetan 
Vestris  for  his  father,'  the  old  man  would  say — 
'an  advantage  width  nature  refused  me');  Au- 
gusta's nephew  was  Charles  Vestris,  and  Au- 
guste's  favourite  pupil  was  Perrot,  who  married 
Carlotta  Grisi,  and  who  by  his  expressive  pan- 
tomime more  even  than  by  his  very  graceful 
dancing,  enjoyed  in  London  an  amount  of  success 
which  male  dancers  in  tins  country  have  but  rarely 
obtained.  Innumerable  anecdotes  are  told  of  the 
vanity  and  self-importance  of  Gaetan  Vestris.  tho 
head  of  this  family  of  artists.  On  one  occasion 
when  his  son  was  in  disgrace  for  having  refused, 
on  some  point  of  theatrical  honour,  to  dance  in 
tho  divertissement  of  Gluck's  '  Armide,'  and  was 
consequently  sent  to  Fort-l'Eveque,  the  old  man 
exclaimed  to  him  in  presence  of  an  admiring 
throng:  'Go,  Augustus;  go  to  prison!  Take 
my  carriage,  and  ask  for  the  T>  H  I'll  of  my  friend 
the  King  of  Poland.'  Another  time  he  reproved 
Augustus  for  not  having  performed  his  duty  by 
dancing  before  the  King  of  Sweden.  '  when  the 
Oueen  of  France  had  performed  hers  by  asking 
him  to  do  so.'  The  old  gentleman  added  that 
he  would  have  '  no  misunderstanding  between 
the  houses  of  Vestris  ami  of  Bourbon,  which  had 
hitherto  always  lived  on  the  best  terms."  The 
ballet  never  possessed  in  London  anything  like 
the  inqtortanee  which  belonged  to  it  in  France, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  until 
a  comparatively  recent  time.  For  thirty  years, 
however,  from  1820  to  1850,  the  ballot  was  an 
attractive  feature  in  the  entertainments  at  the 
King's  (afterwards  Her  Majesty's)  Theatre;  and 
in  if>Ji  the  good  offices  of  the  British  amliassador 
at  tho  court  of  the  Tuileries  were  employed  in 
aid  of  a  nogociation  by  which  a  certain  numl»er 
of  the  principal  dancers  were  to  be  temporarily 
'  ceded  '  every  year  by  the  administration  of  the 
Academic  Hoy  ale  de  Musique  to  tho  manager 
— it  that  time  Mr.  Ebers,  of  our  Italian  Opera. 
Miles.  Noblet  and  Mercandotti  seem  to  have  been 
the  first  danseu#e*  given,  or  rather  lent,  to  Eng- 
land by  this  species  of  treaty.  Mile.  Taglioni, 
who  appeared  soon  afterwards,  was  received  year 
after  year  with  enthusiasm.  Her  name  was  given 
to  a  stage  coach,  also  to  a  great  coat ;  and — 
more  enduring  honour — Tliackeray  has  devoted 
some  line*  of  praise  to  her  in  the  'Newcomes,' 
assuring  tho  young  men  of  the  present  genera- 
tion that  they  will  '  never  see  anything  so  grace- 
ful as  Taglioni  in  La  Bylpbide.'  Among  the 
celebrated  dancers  contemporary  with  Taglioni 
must  be  meutioned  Fanny  Ellaler  (a  daughter  of 
Haydn's  old  copyist  of  the  same  name)  and 
Cei  ito,  who  took  "the  principal  |»art  in  the  once 


favourite  ballet  of  'Alma'  (music  by  Costa). 
Fanny  Ellsler  and  Corito  have  on  rare  occasions 
danced  together  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  the 
minuet  in  '  Don  Giovanni.'  To  about  the  aame 
period  as  these  eminent  baUerine  belonged  Carlotta 
Grisi,  perhaps  the  most  charming  of  them  all. 
One  of  her  most  admired  characters  was  that  of 
Esmeralda  in  the  ballet  arranged  by  her  husband, 
the  before-mentioned  Perrot,  on  the  basis  of  Victor 
Hugo's  'Notre  Dame  de  Paris.'  Pugni,  a  com- 
poser, who  made  ballet  music  his  speciality,  and 
who  was  attached  as  composer  of  ballet  music  to 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  wrote  music  for  Esme- 
ralda full  of  highly  rhythmical  and  not  lees 
graceful  melodies.  In  his  passion  for  the  ballet 
Mr.  Lumley  once  applied  to  Heinrich  Heine  for 
a  new  work,  and  the  result  was  that  '  Mephisto- 
phela,'  of  which  the  libretto,  written  out  in  great 
detail,  is  to  be  found  in  Heine's  complete  works. 
The  temptation  of  Faust  by  a  female  Mephisto- 
phelee  is  the  subject  of  this  strange  production, 
which  was  quite  unfitted  for  the  English  sta  . 
and  which  Mr.  Lumley,  though  he  duly  paid  U*r 
it,  never  thought  of  producing.  In  one  of  the 
principal  scenes  of  '  Mephistophela'  the  temptress 
exhibits  to  her  victim  the  most  celebrated  dan- 
seuses  of  antiquity,  including  Salome  the  daugh- 
ter of  Herodias.  King  David  too  dances  a  pa* 
meul  before  the  ark.  Probably  the  most  perfe  t 
ballet  ever  produced  was  'Giselle,'  for  which  the 
subject  was  furnished  by  Heine,  the  scenario  by 
Theophile  Gautier,  and  the  music  by  Adolplif 
Adam.  Adam's  music  to  'Giselle'  is,  as  Lord 
Mount- Edgcumlw  said  of  Madeleine  Guimard, 
'  full  of  grace  and  gentility.*  The  'Giselle  Waltz ' 
will  long  be  remem)>ered  :  but  we  must  not  expect 
to  see  another  '  Giselle'  on  the  stage  until  we  have 
another  Carlotta  Grisi ;  and  it  is  not  every  day 
that  a  dancer  appears  for  whom  a  Heine,  a 
Gautier,  and  an  Adam  will  take  the  trouble  to 
invent  a  new  work.  Beethoven's  '  Prometheus ' 
is  perhaps  the  only  ballet  which  has  been  per- 
formed entire  in  the  concert  room,  for  the  sake  of 
the  music  alone.  The  Airs  de  Ballet  from  Auber'e 
'Gustavo'  and  Rossini's  '  William  Tell'  are  occa- 
sionally found  in  concert  programmes,  and  thoee 
in  Schubert'B  'Roeaniundu'  and  Gounod's  'Reine 
de  Saba*  have  immortalised  those  operas  after 
their  failure  on  the  stage.  [H.  S.  E.] 

BALLETS,  compositions  of  a  light  character, 
but  somewhat  in  the  madrigal  style,  frequently 
with  a  *  Fa  la'  burden  which  could  be  both  sung 
and  danced  to ;  these  pieces,  says  Morley 
(Introduction),  were  'commonly  railed  Fa  las/ 
Gastoldi  is  generally  supped  to  have  invented 
or  at  all  events  first  published  ballets.  His  col- 
lection appeared  in  1 597,  and  was  entitled '  Balletti 
a  cinque  voci,  con  li  snore  vcrd  per  cantare, 
siiouare  et  ballare.'  The  first  piece  in  the  book  ia 
a  musical  '  Introduzione  a  i  Balletto,'  with  direc- 
tions for  the  performers  'Su  caoeiam  man  a  gli 
stromenti  nostri,  c  suoniam  et  cantiam  qualche 
Halktti.'  These  must  therefore  have  had  both 
instrumental  and  dancing  accompaniments.  In 
1505  Morley  published  a  collection  of  *  Ba'leta 
for  live  voices,'  profcaaedly  in  imitation  of  Gas- 
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bUBt  and  was  followed  three  years  later  by 
Weclkes,  with  'Ballets  and  Madrigals  to  5 
voices.'  '  Ballctto'  is  used  by  Bach  for  an  allegro 
in  common  time.  See  Catalogue,  Anh.  1 .  Ser.  3. 
Inv.  a  A  6.  [W.H.C.] 
BALLO  IN  MASCHERA,  IL.  Opera  in 
frrir  acta,  libretto  by  Somma,  music  by  Vertli. 
Produced  at  Rome  in  1859;  at  Paris,  Theatre 
d-s  Italiens,  Jan.  13,  1861 ;  and  in  London, 
Lyceum,  June  15,  61. 

BALTAZARINI  (or  Baltaoerwi\  an  Ita 
lian  musician  ;  the  best  violinist  of  his  day. 
He  was  hrought  from  Piedmont  in  1577  by 
Marshal  de  Brissac  to  Catherine  de'  Medicis, 
who  made  him  intendant  of  her  music  and  her 
first  vnlet  de  chambre,  and  changed  his  name  to 
M.  de  Beaujoyeulx,  which  he  himself  adopted. 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce 
the  Italian  dances  into  Paris,  and  thus  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  the  ballet,  and,  through 
the  ballet,  of  the  opera.  He  associated  the  best 
tnuricians  of  Paris  with  him  in  his  undertaking. 
Thus  in  the  entertainment  of  '  Circe,'  produced 
by  him  at  the  marriage  of  tho  Due  de  Joyeuse 
ami  Mile,  de  Vaudemont,  on  Sunday  Oct.  15, 
1581,  known  under  the  title  of  'Ballet  comique 
de  laroyne.'  etc.  (Paris,  1583),  he  states  in  the 
preface  that  the  music  was  by  Beaulieu  and 
Maistre  Salmon.  Several  numbers  from  it  are 
given  by  Burney  (Hist.  iii.  279-283)  ;  and  the 
Ballet  in  all  ita  details  and  it-i  connexion  with 
the  opera  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  work 
•Leg  originea  de  TOpera,  etc.;  par  L.  Cellier' 
(Paris,  1 S6S).1  The  MSS.  of  others  of  Baltzarini's 
baCets  are  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  [G.] 

BALTZAR,  Thomas,  born  at  Liibeck  about 
'630;  the  finest  violinist  of  his  time,  and  the 
first  really  great  performer  heard  in  England. 
Ho  came  to  this  country  in  1656,  and  stayed 
Lr  some  time  with  Sir  Anthony  Cope,  of  Hanwell, 
Uxou.  Evelyn  heard  him  play  March  4,  1656, 
and  has  left  an  account  which  may  be  read  in 
his  Diary  under  that  date.  Anthony  "Wood  met 
him  on  July  24,  1658,  and  'did  then  and  there 
to  his  very  great  astonishment,  heare  him  play 
on  the  violin.  He  then  saw  him  run  up  his 
lingers  to  the  end  of  the  Fingerboard  of  the 
Violin,  and  run  them  back  insensibly,  and  all 
with  alacrity,  and  in  very  good  tune,  which  he 
nor  any  in  England  saw  the  like  before  .  .  . 
Wilson  thereupon,  the  public  Professor,  .  .  .  did, 
after  his  humoursome  way,  stoop  downe  to  Bait* 
*at's  Feet,  to  see  whether  he  had  a  Huff  on  ;  that 
»  to  say,  to  see  whether  he  was  a  Devill  or  not, 
because  he  acted  beyond  the  parts  of  a  man. 
•  .  .  .  Being  much  admired  by  all  lovers  of 
mtwck,  bis  company  was  therefore  desired  ;  and 
cwmpany,  especially  mu*icall  company,  delighting 
in  drinking,  made  him  drink  more  than  ordinary, 
*hich  brought  him  to  his  grave.'  At  the 
Restoration  Boltzar  was  appointed  leader  of  the 

1  TV  ilr  »hlch  of  Ms  T*n  Km  b**n  «fn-«l.»t  In  »<*ra-  »br*id  and 
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King's  celebrated  band  of  twenty-four  violins, 
but  died  soon  after,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He  is  entered 
on  the  Register  as  '  Mr.  Thomas  Bakart,  one  of 
the  violins  in  the  King's  Service  July  27,  1663.' 

Baltzar  did  much  towards  placing  the  violin 
in  England  in  its  present  position,  at  the  head 
of  all  stringed  instruments.  He  appears  from 
Wood's  account  to  have  introduced  the  practice 
of  the  »hift,  till  then  unknown,  and  the  use  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  finger-board.  Playford's 
'Division  Violin'  contains  all  that  appear  to 
have  been  printed  of  his  compositions,  but 
Burney  speaks  in  high  terms  of  some  MS.  soloa 
in  his  possession ;  and  a  set  of  sonatas  for  a 
•lyra  violin,  treble  violin,  and  bass  vied,'  were 
Bold  at  the  auction  of  Thomas  Britton  tho 
'  musical  small  coal  man.'  [M.  C.  C] 

BANCHIERI,  Ahriano,  born  at  Bologna, 
1567,  pupil  of  Gerami  the  organist  of  the 
cathedral  of  Lucca  and  afterwards  of  S.  Marco 
in  Venice.  He  was  first  organist  at  Imola,  of 
S.  Maria  in  Regola ;  then  in  1603  we  find 
him  at  S.  Michelc  in  Bosco  near  Bologna. 
Gerber's  statement  that  he  was  chosen  abbot 
of  Bosco  is  unsupported,  and  appears  to  l>e 
contradicted  by  the  fact  that  on  his  works  he 
is  uniformly  described  as  'Monaco  olivetano.' 
His  first  work,  'Conclusioni  per  organo,'  appear- 
ed at  Lucca  in  1591  ;  and  Zuchelli  gives  the 
date  of  his  death  as  1634.  He  was  great  in  all 
departments,  theory,  the  church,  and  the  theatre. 
His  most  important  theoretical  work  is  prol>ably 
his  'L'Organo  suonarino'  (AmaUius,  Venice, 
1605),  which  was  often  reprinted.  It  contain* 
the  first  precise  rules  for  accompanying  from 
a  figured  bass — afterwards  published  separately 
by  I/omazzo  at  Milan.  In  a  later  work, 
'  Modern  a  practice  musicale'  (Venice,  161 3), 
he  treats  of  the  influence  of  the  basso  continuo 
on  the  ornaments  in  singing,  and  the  altera- 
tions necessary  in  consequence  thereof.  At  the 
same  time  he  mentions  the  changes  in  harmony 
and  tonality  which  were  at  that  time  beginning 
to  prevail,  as  incomprehensible.  In  addition  to 
his  many  compositions  for  the  church,  Banchieri 
wrote  what  were  then  called  'intermedi'  for 
comedies.  In  his  '  La  Pazzta  senile,  raggiona- 
menti  vaghi  0  dilettevole,  composti  e  dati  in  luce 
colla  musica  a  tre  vod,'  published  at  Venice  in 
1598  and  reprinted  at  Cologne — itself  a  kind 
of  imitation  of  the  *  Antipainasso'  of  Orazio 
Vecchi — the  transition  from  the  madrigal  to 
the  new  form  of  the  intermedio  is  very  obvious  ; 
the  work  may  be  almost  called  the  first  comic 
opera.  He  afterwards  composed  a  pendant  to 
it  under  the  name  of  'La  prudenza  giovenile,' 
to  which  he  boldly  affixed  the  title  of  'Comedia 
in  munica,'  and  which  was  published  at  Milan 
by  Tini  in  ifk)7.  Another  analogous  work  is 
•La  barca  di  Venczia  a  Padua'  (Venice,  1623), 
and  still  more  so  '  La  fida  fanciulia,  comedia 
eseinplare,  con  musicali  intermedi  apparente  ed 
innpparenti,'  Bologna,  162S  and  1629.  Banchieri 
was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  musician,  and  wrote 
I  comedies  under  the  name  of  Camillo  Scaligeri 
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dell*  fratta.  Lastly,  in  his  *  Cartella  musicale' 
(i  614)  we  find  a  project  for  the  foundation  of 
an  academy  of  science  and  art  in  his  monastery 
at  Bologna.  [F.  G.] 

BAND.  A  combination  of  various  instru- 
ments for  the  performance  of  music.  The  old 
English  term  was  'nobe.'  The  French  word 
*  bande 1  was  applied  to  the  '  vingt-quatre  violins ' 
of  Louis  XIV.  (Littre.)  Charles  II  had  his 
'  four-and-twenty  violins,'  and  the  word  doubt- 
less accompanied  the  thing.  It  first  appears  in 
a  MS.  order  (Ld.  Chamberlain's  Warrt.  Bks.  May 
31,  1661)  that  the  King's  band  of  violins  Bhall 
take  instructions  from  Hudson  and  Mell.  (See 
also  State  Papers,  Domestic,  lxxvii.  No.  40, 
and  lxxix.  Aug.  19,  63.)  It  is  not  mentioned 
by  Johnson  (nor  indeed  in  Latham's  Johnson), 
Richardson,  or  Webster.  The  various  kinds 
of  bands  will  be  found  under  their  separate 
heads,  viz.  Harmonie-Music;  Military  Band; 
Orchestra  ;  King's  Private  Band  ;  Wind 
Band.  Bandmaster  and  Bandj*mkn  are  re- 
spectively the  leader  and  members  of  a  Military 
Band.  [G.] 

BANDERALI,  Davidde,  born  at  Lodi  1780, 
died  in  Paris  1849;  first  appeared  as  a  buffo 
tenor  singer,  which  part  may  be  said  to  have 
been  created  by  him.  lie  soon  relinquished  the 
stage,  and  became  professor  of  singing  in  the 
Conservatoire  first  of  Milan,  and  afterwards — 
on  the  recommendation  of  Rossini — in  that  of 
Paris  (1X28).  In  both  places  he  trained  singers 
who  became  celebrated.  [M.  C.  C] 

BANDORA,  Ital.  Mandora,  or  Mandola; 
Neapolitan  dial.  Pandura  ;  Span.  Bandohn ; 
Old  Eng.  Pattdore,  are  the  Romance  names  of 
varieties  of  the  CITHER  in  the  countries  desig- 
nated. Like  the  lute  in  size  and  in  the  form 
of  the  pear-shaped  body,  they  are  classed  with  the 
cither  hecause  they  have  generally  wire  strings 
(tuned  in  pairs)  and  are  played  with  a  plectrum 
of  tortoiseshell  or  quill.  The  mandoline  is  a 
small  and  very  beautiful  instrument  of  the  kind. 
These  instruments,  with  their  names,  were  de- 
rived from  the  East.  In  the  heyday  of  the 
Renaissance  they  became  very  generally  used 
to  accouquiny  the  voice  and  support  the  recitals 
of  improvisator!,  as  well  as  for  boIo  performance. 
Although  nav&tupa  appears  in  Greek,  it  was  not 
a  true  Greek  instrument,  but  an  exotic.  Athe- 
iueus  states  that  Pythagoras,  writing  about  tho 
Red  Sea,  says  the  Troglodytes  made  the  pan- 
doura  of  daphne,  i.  e.  laurel,  which  grew  near 
the  seashore.  According  to  Mr.  Engel  ('Musi- 
cal Instruments,'  1X74)  the  tambour  or  tam- 
Iwura  is  their  Eastern  representative.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  these  |*ear-shaped  instru- 
ments used  in  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  The  largo 
Turkish  tamboura  has  a  circular  body,  the  open 
strings  producing  four  tones  :  it  has  thirty-five 
frets  of  thin  catgut  bound  round  the  neck  and 
disposed  for  the  intervals,  smaller  than  halftones, 
belonging  to  the  Arabic  scale.  The  taml>oura  is 
also  found  in  Persia,  Egypt,  and  Hindustan. 
Tho  ancient  Egyptian  nojrc,  hieroglyphic  lor 
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'  good,'  was  a  tamboura  |  and  the  Assyrians  had 
an  instrument  of  the  kind,  also  played  with  a 
plectrum.  The  idea  of  tension  would  seem  to 
b«  inherent  in  the  first  syllable  of  names  of  the 
bandora  or  tamboura  family  of  instruments,  pre- 
serving everywhere  so  remarkable  an  identity. 
(See  Banjo,  Calascione,  Cither,  Lute,  Man- 
doline.) [A.  J.H.] 

BANISTER,  John,  born  1630,  son  of  one  of  the 
waitts  of  tho  parish  of  St.  Giles'- in -the -Fields, 
London.     He  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
musical  education  from  his  father,  and  arrived 
at  great  proficiency  on  the  violin.     He  was 
noticed  by  Charles  II,  who  sent  him  to  France 
for  improvement ;  and  on  his  return  he  was 
appointed  leader  of  the  king's  band.    The  State 
Papers  inform  us,  '  1 663,  Mr.  Banister  appointed 
to  be  chief  of  His  Majesty's  violins.'    Pepys,  in 
his  Diary,  under  the  date  Feb.   20,  1666-7, 
says  :  — '  They  talk   how  the   King's  violin, 
lianistcr,  is  mad  that  a  Frenchman  is  come 
to   be  chief   of   some   part   of   tho  King's 
musique.'    The  Frenchman  here  alluded  to  was 
the  impudent  pretender  Louis  Grabu.     It  is 
recorded,  we  know  not  upon  what  authority, 
that  Banister  was  dismissed  the  King's  service 
for  saying,  in  the  hearing  of  His  Majesty,  that 
the  English  performers  on  the  violin  were  superior 
to  those  of  Franco.    This  musician  is  entitled  to 
especial  notice  as  being  the  first  to  establish 
lucrative  concerts  in  Ixmdon.    These  concerts 
were  made  known  through  the  medium  of  the 
'London  Gazette';  and  on  December  30,  1672, 
there  appeared  the  following  advertisement : — 
'These  are  to  give  notice  that  at  Mr.  John 
Banister'B  house,  now  called  the  Musick  school, 
over  against  the  George  Tavern  in  White  Friars, 
this  present  Monday,  will  be  musick  performed 
by  excellent  masters,  beginning  precisely  at  four 
of  tho  clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  every  afternoon 
for  the  future,  precisely  at  the  same  hour.'  Many 
similar  notices  may  be  found  in  the  same  paper 
(1673  to  1678).  from  which  it  appears  that 
Banister  carried  on  these  concerts  till  near  the 
period  of  his  decease,  which  occurred  on  the  third 
of  October,  1679.   He  was  buried  in  the  cloisters 
of  Westminster  Abbey.    Banixter  wrote  the  music 
to  the  tragedy  of  '  Circe,'  written  by  Dr.  Charles 
Davenant,  eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Davenant, 
performed  at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre  in 
1676.     Downes  (' Roscius  Anglicanus,'  1703) 
calls  it  an  'opera,'  and  says  'All  the  musick  was 
set  by  Mr.  Banister,  and  being  well  performed, 
it  answered  the  expectation  of  the  company.' 
One  of  the  songs  is  printed  in  the  second  book 
of  'Choice  Ayres  and  Songs,'  1676,  and  a  MS. 
copy  of  the  first  act  is  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.    Jointly  with. 
Pelham  Humphrey  he  wrote  the  music  to  '  The 
Tempest,'  performed  in  1676,  some  of  the  songs 
of  which  were  published  in  the  same  year.  He 
contributed   to  Playford's  'Courtly  Masquing 
Ayres,'  1662;  and  some  lessons  for  'viols  or 
violins  of  his  are  appetided  to  a  small  volume 
entitled   '  New   Ayres  and   Dialogues,'  1678. 
^Hawkins ;  Xoka  i'o  XvrtJia  Mtmoirt  of  Mutick, 
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etc.).  His  son,  Joes,  was  educated  in  music 
under  his  father,  and  attained  great  excellence 
as  a  performer  on  the  violin.  He  was  one  of 
the  *  musicians'  of  Charles  II,  James  II,  William 
and  Mary  and  Anne ;  and,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1 8th  century,  when  Italian  operas  were  first 
introduced  in  English  form  into  this  country, 
he  occupied  the  post  of  principal  violin.  He 
composed  some  music  for  the  theatre,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Godfrey  Finger,  published  a 
small  collection  of  these  pieces.  He  was  also 
a  contributor  to  Henry  Playford's  '  Division 
Violin,'  1 68  s,  the  first  printed  book  for  the 
violin  put  forth  in  this  country.  He  resided 
for  many  years  in  Brownlow  Street,  Drury  Lane, 
where  he  died  in  1 735.  There  is  a  fine  mezzotint 
engraving  of  him  by  Smith.  [E.  F.  R.] 

BANJO  (American).  An  instrument  of  the 
guitar  kind,  played  with  the  fingers,  but  without 
the  aid  of  frets  to  guide  the  stopping  in  tune 
of  the  strings.  The  banjo  has  a  long  neck,  and 
a  body  like  a  drumhead,  of  parchment,  strained 
upon  a  hoop  to  the  required  writhe  or  degree  of 
stiffness  for  resonance.  There  is  no  back  to  it. 
Banjoes  have  five,  six,  seven,  or  nine  catgut 
strings,  the  lowest  in  pitch  being  often  covered 
with  wire.  The  chanterelle  or  melody-string  is 
called  from  its  position  and  use  the  thumbatring, 
and  is  placed  not,  as  in  other  fingerboard  instru- 
ments, highest  in  series,  but  on  the  bass  side 
of  the  lowest  tuned  string,  the  tuning-peg  for 
it  being  inserted  halfway  up  the  neck  instead 
of  in  the  head.  The  length  of  the  thumb- 
string  is  given  as  sixteen  inches  from  the  nut 
to  the  bridge,  and  tbat  of  the  others  twenty  four 
inches.  The  five-stringed  banjo  is  tuned  either 
-g  I  -p —  the  last  note  being  the 
TO  ,  J  It'^*  1  t  thumbstring,  or  in  G, 
«7  ^  *   a  note  lower.  The  Bix- 


stringed 
is  tuned 


The  seven- 
stringed  in- 
troduces the 


m 


middle  C  in  the  lowest  octave,  and 
the  nine  has  three  thumb-strings 

but  is  rarely  used.  The  pitch  of  the  banjo,  like 
that  of  the  guitar,  is  an  octave  lower  than 
the  notation.  'Barre'  designates  the  false  nut 
made  by  placing  the  firt>t  finger  of  the  left  hand 
across  the  whole  of  the  strings  at  certain  lengths 
from  the  bridge  to  effect  transposition.  [See 
Capo  Tasto.] 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  banjo  the  existence 
of  instruments  of  the  lute  or  guitar  kind  im- 
plies a  certain  grade  of  knowledge  and  culture 
among  the  people  who  know  how  to  stretch 
strings  over  soundboards,  and  to  determine  the 
required  intervals  by  varying  the  vibrating 
lengths  of  the  strings.  Such  instruments  found 
in  use  by  savage  or  very  uncivilised  peoples 
suggent  their  introduction  through  political  or 
religious  conquest  by  a  superior  race.  The 
Arabs  may  thus,  or  by  trade,  have  bestowed  a 
guitar  instrument  upon  the  negroes  of  Western 
Africa,  and  the  Senegainbian  '  bania '  be,  as 


Mr.  Carl  Engel  suggests  ('  Musical  Instruments,' 
1S74,  p.  151),  the  parent  of  the  American 
negro's  banjo.  Others  derive  the  name  from 
Bandore.  [A.  J.  H.] 

BANTI,  Bbigitta  Giorgi,  said  to  have  been 
the  daughter  of  a  Venetian  gondolier,  was  born 
at  Crema,  Lombardy,  1 759.  She  began  life  as  a 
'cantante  di  piazza,'  or  street  singer ;  and  re- 
ceived some  little  instruction  at  the  expense  of 
a  rich  amateur.  At  the  age  of  19  she  set  out 
for  Paris,  to  seek  her  fortune,  supporting  herself 
by  singing  at  inns  and  caf&  by  the  way.  De 
Yismes,  Director  of  the  Academic,  happening  to 
hear  a  Bplendid  voice  on  the  Boulevard  at  Paris 
one  evening,  stopped  at  the  cafe  where  the  girl 
was  singing,  and  slipping  a  louis  into  her  hand 
desired  her  to  come  to  him  at  the  Opera  the  next 
day.  Here,  upon  hearing  an  air  of  Sacchini 
twice  or  thrice,  she  astonished  the  Director  by 
singing  it  perfectly  from  beginning  to  end.  He 
engaged  her  for  the  Opera,  where  she  made  a 
triumphant  d£but  in  a  song  between  the  second 
and  third  acts  of  1  Iphigt-nie  en  Aulide.'  While 
singing  in  Paris,  though  she  never  made  the 
slightest  mistake  in  concerted  pieces,  she  some- 
times executed  her  aire  after  a  very  strange 
fashion.  For  instance :  in  the  allegro  of  a  cava- 
tina  she  would,  in  a  fit  of  absence,  recommence 
the  air  from  the  very  beginning,  go  on  with  it  to  tho 
turning  point  at  the  end  of  the  second  part,  again 
recommence,  and  continue  this  proceeding  until 
warned  by  the  conductor  that  she  had  better 
think  of  ending.  In  the  meantime  the  public, 
delighted  with  her  voice,  is  said  to  have  been 
quite  satisfied.  Agujari  having  left  London,  the 
managers  of  the  Pantheon  gave  the  young  singer 
—  still  called  Giorgi-— an  engagement,  on  con- 
dition that  £100  a  year  should  be  deducted  from 
her  salary  for  the  cultivation  of  her  voice.  Sac- 
chini was  her  first  master,  but  he  soon  gave  her 
up  in  despair.  Piozzi  followed,  with  no  better 
Buccess.  Abel  was  the  last.  She  was  at  this 
time,  without  doubt,  a  very  bad  singer  with  a 
very  beautiful  voice ;  and  of  so  indolent  and 
careless  a  disposition  that  she  never  could  be 
made  to  learn  the  first  rudiments  of  music.  In 
1 780  she  left  England,  and  sang  to  enthusiastic 
audiences  at  several  foreign  courts.  Lord  Mount- 
Edgcumbe  heard  her  at  Rcggio  in  1 785,  where, 
he  says,  her  singing  was  delightful.  In  1799 
she  returned  to  London,  making  her  debut  in 
Bianchi's  '  Semiramide,'  in  which  Bhe  introduced 
an  air  from  Guglielmi's  '  Debora,'  with  violin 
obligato,  originally  played  by  Cramer,  afterwards 
by  Viotti.  Salomon,  and  Weichscll,  the  brother 
of  Mrs.  Billington.  This  song,  though  long  and 
very  fatiguing,  was  always  encored,  and  Banti 
never  failed  to  repeat  it.  Genius  in  her  seemed 
to  supply  the  want  of  science  ;  and  the  most 
correct  ear,  with  the  most  exquisite  taste,  en- 
j  abled  her  to  sing  with  more  effect,  expression, 
and  apparent  knowledge  of  her  art,  than  many  a 
better  singer.  She  never  was  a  good  musician, 
I  nor  could  sing  at  sight  with  ease  ;  but  having 
once  learnt  a  song,  and  mastered  its  character, 
she  threw  into  it  deeper  pathos  and  truer  feeling 
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than  any  of  her  rivals.  Her  voioc  was  of  most 
extensive  compass,  rich  and  even,  and  without 
a  fault  in  its  whole  range,— a  true  voce  di  petto 
throughout.  In  her  youth  it  extended  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  was  so  agile  that  she  excelled 
most  singers  in  the  bravura  style ;  but,  losing  a 
few  of  her  upper  notes,  she  modified  her  manner 
by  practising  the  cautabile,  to  which  she  de- 
voted herself,  and  in  which  she  had  no  equal. 
Her  acting  and  recitative  were  excellent.  Her 
most  favourite  pieces  were  the  '  Alceste '  of 
(thick,  in  which  she  very  greatly  excelled,  three 
of  her  songs  in  it  having  to  be  repeated  every 
night ;  his  '  Ifigenia  in  Tauride ' ;  Paisiello  i 
'Elfrida'  and  'Nina';  ' Mitridate,'  by  Naso- 
lini ;  '  Alzira,'  *  Metope,'  '  1 'inna,'  and  others 
comfKMed  expressly  for  her  by  IHanchi.  She 
also  acted  in  comic  operas,  and  was  particularly 
successful  in  Paisiello's  '  Serva  Padrona.'  Her 
spirits  never  flagged  ;  nor  did  her  admirers  ever 
grow  weary  of  her.  They  never  wished  for  an- 
other singer ;  but  Mrs.  Billington  had  now  re- 
turned, and  astonished  the  public  with  her 
marvellous  execution.  The  manager  engaged  her 
for  the  next  season,  and  allowed  Banti,  whose 
health  was  now  failing,  to  depart.  Before  the 
close  of  her  last  season  (180 a),  however,  an  in- 
teresting performance  took  place.  Banti  pre- 
vailed on  Mrs.  Billington  to  sing  with  her  on  the 
night  of  her  benefit,  leaving  her  the  choice  of 
opera  and  character.  Portogallo's  '  Merope '  was 
chosen,  Mrs.  Billington  acting  the  part  of  tho 
heroine,  and  Banti  that  of  Polifonte,  though 
written  for  a  tenor.  Banti  died  at  Bologna, 
February  18,  1806,  bequeathing  her  larynx  (of 
extraordinary'  size)  to  the  town,  the  municipality 
of  which  caused  it  to  be  preserved  in  Bpirits.  Her 
husband  was  the  dancer  Zaccaria  Banti,  who 
was  dancing  in  London  as  early  as  1777  in 
Sacchini's  4  Creso.'  She  left  a  daughter,  married 
to  Dr.  Barbieri,  who  raised  to  her  memory  a 
monument  in  the  cemetery  outside  the  walls  of 
B<logna,  which  was  afterwards  repaired  and 
adorned  by  her  husband,  and  from  which  we 
learn  the  places  and  dates  of  her  birth  and  death 
('  Hannonicon,'  viii.).  [J.  M.] 

BAPTISTE,  a  violin-player,  whose  real  name 
was  Baptists  Anet,  a  pupil  of  Corelli,  and  ap- 
parently one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the  works 
and  style  of  his  great  master  at  Paris,  thereby 
materially  influencing  the  development  of  violin- 
playing  in  France,  When  French  writers  of  tho 
period  speak  of  him  as  an  extraordinary  pheno- 
menon, and  as  the  first  of  all  violinists,  we  must 
remember  that  at  that  time  instrumental  music, 
and  especially  the  art  of  violin-playing,  was  still 
in  its  infancy  in  France.  Paptiste  did  not  nettle 
in  Paris,  in  spite  of  his  great  success,  owing 
probably  to  the  circumstance  of  Ixmis  XIV's 
exclusive  liking  for  old  French  music  and  for 
Lully.  From  Paris  he  went  to  Poland,  where 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  as  conductor  of  the 
private  band  of  a  nobleman.  He  published  three 
sets  of  sonatas  for  the  violin ;  two  suites  de 
pieces  pour  deux  musettes,  op.  a ;  and  six  duos 
I  our  deux  musettes,  op.  3.  [1*.  D.] 


BAR. 

BAPTTSTIN,  Jkan,  a  violoncellist  whose 
real  name  was  Johann  Baptist  Struck ;  of 
German  parentage,  born  at  Florence  about  1690. 
He  came  to  Paris,  and  he  and  Labbc  were  the 
earliest  players  of  the  cello  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
Opera.  He  had  two  pensions  from  the  king, 
fixing  him — the  first  to  France,  and  the  second 
to  Paris.  He  produced  3  operas  and  1 5  ballet*, 
and  published  4  books  of  cantatas.     He  died 

1755. 

BAR.    A  vertical  line  drawn  across  the  stave 

to  divide  a  musical  composition  into  portions  of 
equal  duration,  and  to  indicate  the  periodical  re- 
currence of  the  accent.  The  word  bar  is  also 
commonly,  though  incorrectly,  applied  to  the 
portion  contained  botween  any  two  such  vertical 
lines,  such  portion  being  termed  a  'measure.' 
In  the  accurately  ancient  'measured  music* 
(m'isica  menxun  — that  is,  music  consisting  of 
notes  of  various  and  determined  length,  and  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  still  older  mtuica 
choralis  or  plana,  in  which  all  tho  notes  were 
of  the  same  length)  there  were  no  bars,  the 
rhythm — which  was  always  triple — being  shown 
by  the  value  of  tho  notes.  But  as  this  value 
was  not  constant,  being  affected  by  the  order  in 
which  the  longer  or  shorter  notes  followed  each 
other,  doubtful  cases  occasionally  arose,  for  the 
better  understanding  of  which  a  sign  called 
punchtm  dicinioni*  was  introduced,  written  .  or 
\/ ,  which  hail  the  effect  of  separating  the 
rhythmic  periods  without  affectiug  the  value  of 
the  notes,  and  thus  corresponded  precisely  to 
the  modern  bar,  of  which  it  was  the  earliest 
precursor. 

The  employment  of  tho  bar  dates  from  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century,  and  its  object 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  first  place  to 
facilitate  tho  reading  of  compositions  written  in 
score,  by  keeping  the  different  parts  properly 
under  each  other,  rather  than  to  mark  the 
rhythmic  divisions.  One  of  the  earliest  instances 
of"  the  use  of  the  bar  is  found  in  Acricola  a 
'Musica  Instrumental '  (15^9),  in  which  the 
examples  are  written  on  a  single  stave  of  ten  lines, 
the  various  parts  being  placed  al>ove  each  other 
on  the  same  stave  (the  usual  arrangement  in 
the  earliest  scores),  with  bars  drawn  across  the 
whole  stave.  Morley  also  in  his  4  Practical 
MusicV  (1597)  makes  a  similar  use  of  bars 
in  all  examples  which  are  given  in  score ;  but 
the  introduction  of  the  bar  into  the  separate 
voico  parts  Used  for  actual  performance  is  of 
much  later  date.  The  works  of  Tallis  (1575), 
Byrd  (1 610),  and  Gibbons  (1613),  were  all  pub- 
lished without  bars,  while  in  Ravenscroft's 
Psalter  (1621)  the  end  of  each  line  of  the 
verse  is  marked  bv  a  single  liar.  This  single 
bar  is  termed  by  Butler  ('Principles  of  Mtt- 
sick,'  1636)  an  imperfect  close,  which  he  says 
is  introduced  'at  the  end  of  a  strain,  or  any 
place  in  a  song  where  all  the  parts  meet 
and  close  be  lore  the  end,'  while  the  perfect 
close  (the  end  of  the  whole  comjKwition)  is 
to  be  marked  with  'two  bars  athwart  all  the 
Rules.' 
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Henry  Lawes  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
English  musician  who  regularly  employed  bars 
in  his  compositions.  His  '  Ay  res  and  Dialogues,' 
published  in  1653,  are  barml  throughout,  though  I 
the  'Choice  Psalmes  put  into  Musick  for  Three  ( 
Voices'  by  Henry  and  William  Lawes,  published 
only  five  years  previously,  is  still  without  bars. 
The  part-writing  of  the  '  Choice  Psalmes '  is  in  1 
many  cases  varied  and  even  elals>rate,  and  there 
must  have  been  considerable  difficulty  in  j»er- 
forming  them,  or  indeed  any  of  the  compositions 
of  that  date,  without  the  assistance  of  any  signs 
of  rhythmic  division,  especially  as  they  were  not 
printed  in  score,  but  only  in  separate  parts. 
Their  general  character  may  be  judged  from 
the  following  example,  which  has  twen  translated 
into  modern  notation  and  placed  in  score  for 
greater  convenience  of  reading.  It  may  l»e  ob- 
served that  although  without  bars,  the  *  Choice 
V-  a  lines'  are  intended  to  be  sung  in  common 
time,  and  that  all  have  the  sign  C  at  the  com- 
mencement ;  some  of  the  '  Ay  res  and  Dialogues,' 
on  the  other  hand,  are  in  triple  time,  and  are 
with  the  figure  3. 
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In  modern  music  the  use  of  bars  is  almost 
universal.  Nevertheless  there  are  some  cases  in 
which  for  a  short  tune  the  designed  irregularity 
of  the  rhythm  requires  that  they  should  bo  dis- 
pensed with.  An  example  of  this  is  found  in 
certain  more  or  less  extended  passages  termed 
cadences  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  har- 
monic cadence  or  close),  which  usually  occur 
near  the  end  of  a  composition,  and  serve  the 
purpose  of  affording  variety  and  displaying  the 
powers  of  execution  of  the  performer.  (See 
the  close  of  the  Largo  of  Beethoven's  Concerto  in 
C  minor,  op.  37.)  Also  occasionally  in  jMissages 
in  the  style  of  fantasiu,  which  are  devoid  of  any 
definite  rhythm,  examples  of  which  may  lie  found 
in  the  Prelude  of  Handel's  first  Suite  in  A,  in 
Emanuel  Bach's  Fantasia  in  C  minor,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  movement  of  Beethoven's 
Sonata  in  ft  flat,  op.  106,  and  in  the  third  move- 
ment of  Mendelssohn's  Sonata,  op.  6. 

But  even  in  this  kind  of  unbarred  music  the 
relative  value  of  the  notes  must  be  approximately 
if  not  absolutely  preserved,  and  on  this  account 
it  is  often  expedient  during  the  study  of  such 
music  to  divide  the  passage  into  imaginary  bars, 
not  always  necessarily  of  the  same  length,  by 
the  help  of  which  its  musical  meaning  becomes 
more  readily  intelligible.  This  has  indeed  been 
done  by  Von  Bulow  in  regard  to  the  passage  in 
the  Sonata  above  alluded  to,  and  it  is  so  pub- 
lished in  the  1  Instructive  Edition  of  Beethoven's 
Works'  (Stuttgart,  Cotta,  1S71).  the  result  l>eing 
a  considerable  gain  in  point  of  [>erepicuity.  Simi- 
lar iustances  will  occur  to  every  student  of  piano- 
forte music. 

A  double  bar,  consisting  of  two  parallel  verti- 
cal lines,  is  always  placed  at  the  end  of  a  coin- 
position,  and  hometimes  at  the  close  of  a  section  of 
strain,  especially  if  the  strain  has  to  be  repeated, 
in  which  case  the  dots  indicating  repetition  are 
placed  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  double  bar, 
according  as  they  may  be  require*!.  I'nlike  the 
ngle  bar,  the  double  bar  does  not  indicate  a 


1 1 


rhvthmic  period,  as  it  may  occur  in  the  middle  or 
at  anv  part  of  a  measure,  but  merely  signifies  the 
rhetorical  close  of  a  portion  of  the  composition 
complete  in  itself,  or  of  the  whole  work.  [F.  T.] 
BARBAJA,  DoMENico,  born  1778  at  Milan, 
of  poor  parentage;  was  successively  waiter  at 
a  coffee-house  on  the  Piazza,  manager  of  an 
English  riding-circus,  lessee  of  the  Cucagna 
playhouse  at  Naples,  and  director  of  the  San 
Carlo  theatre.  While  at  Naples  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Count  Callenberg,  the 
Austrian  ambassador,  followe  I  him  to  Vienna 
in  18-M,  and  obtained  the  direction  of  both  the 
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'Ksirnthner-thor'  theatre  and  that  'auf  dcr 
Wien,'  which  he  held  till  1828.  He  was  the  first 
to  introduce  a  subscription  into  the  Vienna  the- 
atres. During  his  management  the  company 
embraced  the  best  talent  of  the  day,  including 
Mesdames  Colbran-Hossini,  Sontag,  Esther  Mom- 
belli,  Giuditta  Grisi,  MainvielleFodor,  Feron, 
Canticelli ;  Signori  Donzelli,  Cicimarra,  Bassi, 
Tamburini,  Rubini,  David,  Nozzari,  Lablache, 
Ambrogi,  Benedetti,  and  Botticelli.  The  ballet 
was  sustained  by  Duport,  Salvatore,  and  Taglioni. 
Though  Barbaja  introduced  Rossini  into  Vienna, 
he  by  no  means  neglected  German  opera,  and 
under  his  management  Weber's  '  Euryanthe'  was 
produced  Oct.  25,  1825.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  manager  of  the  two  most  celebrated  ojHjra- 
houses  in  Italy,  La  Scala  at  Milan,  and  San 
Carlo  at  Naples ;  not  to  mention  some  smaller 
operatic  establishments  also  under  his  direction. 
Bellini's  firbt  opera,  'Bianca  e  Ferdinando,'  was 
written  for  Barbaja  and  produced  at  Naples. 
His  second  opera,  '  11  Pirate,'  was  also  composed 
for  Barbaja,  and  brought  out  at  Milan.  Several 
of  Donizetti's  works,  and  all  Rossini's  biter  works 
for  the  Italian  stage,  were  first  presented  to  the 
public  by  the  famous  impresario,  who  was  destined 
one  day  himself  to*  figure  in  an  opera.  Barbaja 
is  at  least  introduced  by  name  in  1  La  Sirene,'  by 
Scribe  and  Auber.  From  his  retirement  till  his 
death,  Oct.  16,  1 841,  he  resided  on  his  property 
at  Posilippo.  He  was  very  popular,  and  was 
followed  to  his  grave  by  an  immense  concourse 
of  people.  [C.  F.  P.] 

BARBELLA,  Emanuele,  violinist.  Born  at 
Naples  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  18th  century. 
The  following  short  account  of  his  musical 
education  was  written  by  himself  at  the  request 
of  Dr.  Burner,  who  gives  it  in  his  History  uii. 
570)  :  —  4  Emanuele  Barbella  had  the  violin 
placed  in  his  hand  when  he  was  only  six  and 
a  half  years  old,  by  his  father  Francesco  Barbella. 
After  his  father's  decease  he  took  lessons  of 
Angelo  Zaga,  till  the  arrival  of  Pasqualino  Bini, 
a  scholar  of  Tartini,  in  Naples,  under  whom  he 
studied  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then  worked 
by  himself.  His  first  instructor  in  counterpoint 
was  Michelo  Gablmlone  ;  but  this  master  dying, 
he  studied  composition  under  the  instructions  of 
Leo,  till  the  time  of  his  death.'  Ho  adds,  '  Non 
per  (jue»to,  Barbella  e  un  vero  asino  che  non  sa 
niente' — 4  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  advantages, 
Barbella  is  a  mere  ass,  who  knows  nothing.'  He 
wrote  six  sonatas  for  violin,  and  six  duos  for 
violin  ami  bass,  adhering  closely  to  the  principles 
of  Tartini.  Burney  gives  an  example  of  his 
composition,  and  Hays  that  his  tone  ami  manner 
were  4  marvellously  sweet  and  pleasing,  even 
without  any  other  accompaniment  than  the  drone- 
Ims  of  an  open  string.'  He  died  at  Naples  in 
1773.  [E.  H.  D.] 

BARBER  OF  SEVILLE,  THE.  Operas  of 
this  name,  founded  on  the  celebrated  play  of 
Beaumarchais  (1775),  have  been  often  produced. 
Two  only  can  be  noticed  here:  (1)  that  of 
Paisiello,  first  performed  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
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1780,  and  at  Paris  in  1789— at  the  'Theatre  de 
Monsieur,'  in]  the  Tuileries,  July  12,  and  at  the 
Theatre  Feydeau,  July  22  ;  (2)  that  of  Rossini — 
libretto  by  Sterbini — produced  at  Rome,  Dec. 
26,  18 1 6,  and  at  Paris,  in  the  Salle  Lou  void, 
Oct.  26,  1819.  Rossini  hesitated  to  undertake 
the  subject  previously  treated  by  Paisiello,  and 
before  doing  so  obtained  his  permission.  He  is 
said  to  have  completed  the  opera  in  1 5  days. 
On  its  appearance  in  Paris  an  attempt  was  made 
to  crush  it  by  reviving  Paisiello's  opera,  but  the 
attempt  proved  an  entire  failure ;  Paisiello's  day 
was  gone  for  ever.  [G.] 

BARBERS  OF  BASSORA,  THE.  A  comic 
opera  in  2  acts ;  words  by  Madison  Morton  ; 
music  by  John  Hullah.  Produced  at  Covent 
Garden,  Nov.  IX,  1837. 

BARBIERT,  a  Spanish  dramatic  composer 
of  the  present  day,  and  chief  promoter  of  an 
association  for  instituting  a  Spanish  national 
opera  in  opposition  to  the  Italian.  '  Jugar  con 
fuego'  (185 1 ),  'La  Hechicera,'  'La  Espada  de 
Bernardo,'  and  'El  Marques  de  Caravaca,'  arc 
the  names  of  some  of  his  operas  which  have  been 
performed  in  Madrid  with  success, 

BARBIREAU,1  Maitre  Jacques,  a  cele- 
brated musician  of  the  15th  century,  choir- 
master and  teacher  of  the  boys  in  the  cathedral 
of  Antwerp  from  1448  till  his  death  in  1491. 
Many  of  the  great  musicians  of  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries  were  his  pupils;  he  maintained 
a  correspondence  with  Rudolph  Agricola,  and 
is  constantly  quoted  by  his  contemporary  Tinctor 
as  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  music  of 
his  time.  Of  his  compositions,  a  mass  for  five 
voices,  'Virgo  parens  Christi,'  another  for  four 
voices,  'Faulx  perverse,*  and  a  Kyrie  for  the 
same,  are  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna,  and 
some  songs  for  three  and  four  voices  in  that  of 
Dijon.  Kiesewetter  has  scored  the  Kyrie  from 
the  first-named  mass  and  a  song  for  three  voices, 
'Lome  (l'homme)  banydesaplaisance.'  [M.C.  (.'.  j 

BARCAROLE  (Ital.\  i.e.  a  'boat-song.* 
Pieces  of  music  written  in  imitation  or  recollection 
of  the  songs  of  Venetian  barcaroli  as  they  row 
their  gondolas— or  as  they  formerly  did ;  for 
their  songs  at  present  appear  to  have  little  in 
them  either  agreeable  or  characteristic.  Barca- 
roles have  been  often  adopted  by  modern  com- 
posers ;  as  by  Harold  in  4  Zampa ' ;  by  Auber 
in  'Masaniello'  and  '  Fra  Diavolo' ;  by  Doni- 
zetti in  'Marino  Faliero';  by  Schubert,  'Auf 
dem  Wasser  zu  singen'  (Op.  72);  by  Chopin 
for  Piano  solo  (Op.  60) ;  and  by  Sterndale  Ben- 
nett for  Piano  and  Orchestra  in  his  4  th  Con- 
certo. Mendelssohn  has  left  several  examples. 
The  first  4 Song  without  words'  that  he  com- 
posed— published  as  Op.  19,  No.  6 — is  the  '  Ve- 
netianisches  Gondellied'  in  G  minor,  which 
the  autograph  Bhows  to  have  been  written  at 
Venice  Oct.  16,  1830.  Others  are  Op.  30,  No.  6  ; 
Op.  62,  No.  5  ;  and  the  beautiful  song,  Op.  57, 
No.  5, '  Wenn  (lurch  die  Piazzetta.'  One  essential 
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characteristic  in  all  these  is  the  alternation  of 
a  strong  and  a  light  beat  in  the  movement  of 
6-8  time— Chopin  s  alone  being  in  12-8 — with 
a  triplet  figure  pervading  the  entire  composition, 
the  object  being  perhaps  to  convey  the  idea  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  boat,  or  the  regular 
monotonous  strokes  of  the  oars.  The  autograph 
of  Bennett's  barcarole  is  actually  marked  4  In 
rowing  time.'  The  tempo  of  the  barcaroles 
quoted  above  differs  Bomewhat,  but  is  mostly 
of  a  tranquil  kind.  The  'Gondoletta'  entitled 
1  La  Biondina,'  harmonised  by  Beethoven,  and 
given  in  his '  1 2  verschiedene  Volltslieder'  (Notte- 
bohm'B  Catalogue,  p.  176),  though  of  the  aame 
character  as  the  boatmen's  songs,  is  by  Pistrucci, 
an  Italian  composer.  [W.  H.  C] 

BARCROFTE,  Thomas,  said  to  have  been 
organist  of  Ely  Cathedral  circ.  1535.  Nothing 
is  known  of  his  biography.  A  Te  Deum  and 
Benedictus  (in  F),  and  two  anthems  are  ascribed 
to  him  in  Tudway's  MS.  Collection.  The  former 
are  dated  1532,  a  date  much  too  early  for  an 
English  setting  of  these  hymns.  It  seems  much 
more  probable  that  the  author  of  these  comi>oai- 
tions  was  George  Barcrofte,  A.B  ,  vicar-choral  and 
organist  of  Ely  Cathedral  in  1579.  The  latter 
died  in  1609.  The  service  aliove  mentioned,  and 
one  of  the  anthems,  '  0  Almighty  God,'  were 
printed  by  the  Motett  Society.  { E.  F.  R.] 

BARD  ELLA,  Antonio  Naldi,  called  *11 
Bardello,'  chamber- musician  to  the  Duke  of 
Tuscany  at  the  end  of  the  16th  and  beginning 
of  the  1 7th  centuries,  and,  according  to  Arteaga, 
inventor  of  the  Theorbo.  Caccini  states  that  he 
was  an  admirable  performer  on  that  instrument. 

BARDI,  Giovanni,  Count  of  Vernio,  a 
Florentine  noble,  lived  in  the  end  of  the  16th 
century,  an  accomplished  scholar  and  mathe- 
matician, member  of  the  academy  Delia  Crusca, 
and  of  the  Alterati  in  Florence,  maestro  di 
camera  to  Pope  Clement  VIII.  Doni  attributes 
to  him  the  first  idea  of  the  opera,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  first  performances  of  the  kind 
were  held  in  his  house  by  his  celebrated  band 
of  friends,  Vicenzo  Galilei,  Caccini,  Strozzi, 
Corsi,  Peri,  and  Rinuccini,  and  that  he  himself 
composed  the  words  for  more  tlian  one  such 
piece,  e.g.  4  L'amico  fido,'  and  4  D  combattimento 
d'Apollino  col  serpente.'  [M.  C.  C.J 

BARGAGLIA,  Scipione,  a  Neapolitan  com- 
poser and  contrapuntist,  mentioned  by  Cerreto, 
lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  1 6th  century. 
According  to  Burney  the  word  'Concerto'  occurs 
for  the  first  time  in  his  work  4  Trattenimenti 
...  da  Buonare'  (Venice,  1587). 

BARGIEL,  Woldemar,  son  of  a  teacher  of 
music  at  Berlin,  and  step-brother  of  Mine.  Clara 
Witck -Schumann  this  mother  being  the  divorced 
wife  of  Friedrich  VVieck),  was  born  at  Berlin, 
Oct.  3,  1828.  He  was  made  to  play  the  piano, 
the  violin,  and  organ  at  home,  and  was  instructed 
in  counterpoint  by  Dehn.  As  a  youth  of  18,  and 
in  aecorilance  with  the  advice  of  his  brother  in-  j 
law.  Robert  Schumann,  he  spent  two  years  at  tho 
Cuntervatorium  of  Leipzig,  which  was'tken  (1846) 


under  Mendelssohn's  supervision :  and,  before 
leaving  it,  he  attracted  general  attention  by  an 
octet  for  BtringH,  which  was  performed  at  one 
of  the  public  examinations. 

After  his  return  to  Berlin,  in  1850,  he  com- 
menced work  as  a  teacher,  and  increased  his 
reputation  as  a  composer  by  the  publication  of 
various  orchestral  and  chamber  works,  as  well  as 
pianoforte  pieces.  In  1 859  he  was  called  to  a 
professorship  at  the  Conservator!  uin  of  Cologne, 
which,  in  1865,  he  exchanged  for  the  post  of 
Capellmeister,  and  director  of  the  school  of  music 
at  Rotterdam.  Latterly  (1S74),  he  has  found  a 
field  still  more  fit  for  his  powers,  at  the  Kbnig- 
liche  Ilochschule  fiir  Musik,  which  is  now  flourish- 
ing under  the  leadership  of  Joachim,  at  Berlin. 

As  a  composer,  Bargiel  must  be  ranked  among 
the  foremost  disciples  of  Schumann.  He  makes 
up  for  a  certain  lack  of  freshness  and  spontaneity 
in  his  themes  by  most  carefully  elaborated  treat- 
ment. Besides  his  pianoforte  pieces,  op.  1-5,  and 
his  trios  for  pianoforte  and  strings,  two  overtures 
for  full  orchestra,  4Zu  einem  Trauerspiel,'  and 
4  Medea,'  and  the  23rd  Psalm  for  female  voices 
should  bo  particularly  mentioned.  [E.  D.] 

BARITONE,  tho  name  usually  applied  to  the 
smaller  bass  saxhorn  in  Bb  or  C.  It  stands  in 
the  same  key  as  the  euphonium,  but  tho  bore 
being  on  a  considerably  less  scale,  and  the 
mouthpiece  smaller,  it  gives  higher  notes  and  a 
less  volume  of  tone.  It  is  almost  exclusively 
used  in  reed  and  brass  bands,  to  the  latter  of 
which  it  is  able  to  furnish  a  certain  variety  of 
quality.  [W.  H.  S.] 

BARKER,  Charles  Spaceman,  was  born  at 
Bath  Oct.  10,  1806.  Left  an  orphan  at  five 
years  old,  he  was  brought  up  by  his  godfather, 
who  jrave  him  such  an  education  as  would  fit 
him  for  the  medical  profession.  But  Barker, 
accidentally  witnessing  the  operations  of  an 
eminent  London  organ-builder,  who  was  erecting 
an  organ  in  his  neighbourhood,  determined  on 
following  that  occupation,  and  placed  himself 
under  the  builder  for  instruction  in  tho  art. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  returned  to  Bath  and 
established  himself  as  an  organ-builder  there. 
About  1832  the  newly-built  large  organ  in  York 
Minster  attracted  general  attention,  and  Barker, 
impressed  by  the  immense  labour  occasioned  to 
the  player  by  the  extreme  hardness  of  touch  of 
the  keys,  turned  his  thoughts  towards  devising 
some  means  of  overcoming  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  keys  to  the  fingers.  The  result  was  the 
invention  of  the  pneumatic  lever,  by  which 
ingenious  contrivance  the  pressure  of  the  wind 
which  occasioned  the  resistance  to  the  touch 
was  skilfully  applied  to  lessen  it.  Barker 
ottered  his  invention  to  several  English  organ- 
builders,  but  finding  them  indisposed  to  adopt 
it,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  about 
the  time  that  Cavaille-Col  was  building  a  large 
organ  for  tho  church  of  St.  Denis.  To  that 
eminent  builder  he  addressed  himself,  and  Ca- 
I  vaille,  seeing  the  importance  of  the  invention, 
immediately  adopted  it.  Barker  afterwards 
took  the  direction  of  the  business  of  Daublaiue 
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and  Callinet  (afterwards  Dueroquet,  and  later 
Merklin  and  Schiitz),  and  built  in  1845  a  large 
organ  for  the  church  of  St.  Eustacho,  which 
was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire  nix  months 
after  its  erection.  He  "also  repaired  the  fine 
organ  of  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice.  Later  the 
pneumatic  lever  came  gradually  into  use  in 
England.  Barker  is  also  the  inventor  of  the 
electric  action.  He  has  returned  to  England,  and 
at  present  ( 1 875 )  resides  in  London.  [\V.  H.  H.] 

BARXARD,  Rev.  John,  a  minor  canon  of 
St.  Paul's  cathedral  in  the  time  of  Charter  I,  was 
the  first  who  published  a  collection  of  cathedral 
music.  His  work  appeared  in  164 1  under  the 
title  of  'The  First  Book  of  Selected  Church 
Musick,  consisting  of  Services  and  Anthems, 
such  as  are  now  used  in  the  Cathedrall  and 
Collegiat  Churches  of  this  Kingdoine.  Never 
before  printed.  Whereby  such  Bookes  as  were 
heretofore  with  much  difficulty  and  charges, 
transcribed  for  the  use  of  the  Quire,  are  now 
to  the  saving  of  much  Labour  and  expenee, 
publisht  for  the  general  good  of  all  such  as  shall 
desire  them  either  for  publick  or  private  exercise. 
Collected  out  of  divers  approved  Authors.'  The 
work  was  printed,  without  bars,  in  a  bold  type, 
with  diamond  headed  notes,  in  ten  separate  parte — 
mediuB,  first  and  second  contratenors,  tenor  and 
hasnua  for  each  side  of  the  choir,  Decani  and 
Cantoris.  A  part  for  the  organ  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  some  of  the  verse  anthems  in  which 
intermediate  symphonies  occur,  but  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  it  was  ever  printed.  From 
many  causes  —  the  wear  and  tear  resulting  from 
daily  use  in  choirs,  the  destruction  of  service- 
books  during  the  civil  war,  and  others — it 
happened  that  a  century  ago  no  perfect  copy  of 
thu*  work  was  known  to  exist,  the  least  imperfect 
set  being  in  Hereford  cathedral,  where  eight  of 
the  ten  vocal  parts  (Boine  of  them  mutilated) 
were  to  Imj  found,  the  bassus  decani  and  medius 
cantoris  being  wanting.  It  so  remained  until 
January  1  K6j,  when  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society 
acquired  by  purchase  a  set  consisting  also  of 
eight  vocal  parts,  including  the  two  wanting  in 
the  Hereford  set,  and  some  also  being  mutilated. 
A  duplicate  of  the  bassus  decani  which  had 
been  with  this  set  was  purchased  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Hereford,  and  a  transcript  of  the 
imperfect  medius  cantoris  was  permitted  by  the 
society  to  be  taken  for  them,  so  that  the  Hereford 
set  still  retains  its  pre  eminence.  The  work  does 
not  include  the  compositions  of  anv  then  living 
author,  the  compiler  in  his  preface  declaring  his 
intention  of  giving  such  in  a  future  publication. 

Its  contents  are  as  follows  : — 

T»Di»,  lit  8cr».  4  volcw.  D  mln.     i Mr.  Woocl*on.  Te Dram.  4  r.  Dmln. 
N .  Strotfer*.  4  v.  D  mm. 
¥..  Kevin,  4  and  S  ».  D  mln. 
W.  Bird.  4,  5  unci  6  r.  D  mln. 
O.  Oibbona.  4  v.  F. 
W.  Mundy.  4.  5  ...h1  6  r.  D  mln. 
K  1'arwn*.  4.  »,  «  and  7  T.  F. 
T.  Hurler.  1.  2.  3,  4  and  8  v.  !>  mln. 
Dr.  0)1«.  1.  a,  .X  4.  6  an.l  6  v  V. 

[Tlx*  above  are  Mg.  and  K» . 

Serrleea  a.iiipiite,  an«l  are  mch 

cntlUed  lit  Service  \ J 
Mr  Ward.  Ma*,  and  .V.  1 1   1 .  .. 

4  and  5  t.  O  mln. 


Bird,  2nd  Her*,  with 
and  N".  1).  (i  min. 
Bird,  3rd  H.,  Ma*,  and  ?f.  D.  3  r.  C. 
Morlcy,  2nd  &.  Mag.  and  ff.  D.  S 

v.  O. 

O.  Olbboni.  2nd  1.  Mg  and  Et.  1.  % 

3.  4  and  S  i.  1»  minor 
Tallu,  lit  Pn«ea. 
Do.  lit      to  do.  WVrewithall. 
DO,  2nd  P«.,  O  doe  well. 
Do.  3rd  IV.  Mr  tout  cleareth. 
Hlrd'»  l»t  I'mn. 
Do.  lat  Fa  tu  do.  0  clap. 


Do.  2nd  Pa..  f«T*  me  o  God. 

l>o.  2ih1  Prece*. 
I*>.  tat  Pa.  t<,  do.  When  Urael. 
IK.  2nd  Pa.  Hear  my  pr 
Do.  3rd  IV,  Teaeh  me  o 
<■.  fllpbon*.  l«t  Irecev 
I>n.    Pi.tndo.  ThonopcrirvL 
Tallli,  Kevnouiai.  Prayer,  ate. 
Do.  Litany. 

Full  A  nl\rnu.  4  , 
Tallli.  O  Lord  give  thy 
E.  Hooper,  Tearh  me. 
r  arrant.  Hide  not  Ihoa. 
Do.  I'ell  to  remembrance. 
J.  Shephevrd,  Hut*  Thee. 
1*0.   (2nd  p».|  But  let  all. 

W.  llutidr.  o  lord  tb*  m  

Do.  0  Lord  the  wort  Pi  farlotlr. 

O.  Ulbhont.  Deliver  m 

Do.    2nd  pt.l  Klevaed  be. 

O.  i.lbhona.  AlmUhty  «everU»1Ing. 


IN..    Hide  not  Thou. 
Do.   lord  we  be<«ech  The*. 
I>o.  Haute  The*  o  Ciod. 
IK).  (2nd  pt.t  But  let  all  those. 
Do.   When  Uie  Lord. 
Dr  Tje.  1  will  eiali  Thee. 
I'o.   (2nd  pt.)  Sing  unto  the  Lord. 
Do.    Beui  ml«ereatnr.  (Divided 
Into  3  llltle  anthem*.  | 
Full  A  uth-ms  </  *>  jwi  rit. 
Tallli.  With  all  our  heart*. 


Da  Blessed  be  Thy  I 
K<  Hooper.  0  Thou  U. . 
Talll*.  I  mil  and  cry. 
Mundy.  O  Lord.  I  bow. 
Bird,  Prevent  uv 
K.  Hooper.  Behold  It  I 
liobt.  While.  The  Lord  I 
TallK  Wipe  away. 
Bird,  o  <..*!  whom  oar  otfcJire*. 
Do.  t  >  Ld.  make  ttiy  warrant  luae. 
Dr.  Tye.  I  lift  my  heart. 
B.rd.  0  Lord  turn. 
lx,.  «nd  pt.'  Bow  Thine  oar.  . 
Dr.  lilies  o  five  Ih.nka. 

•  Partem,  for  «.  7.  ( 
Bird,  King  joyfully,  <  t. 
K.  Parent.  Mint  me.  t  r. 
'    1  i  iMh  :  ;  llow  ma  (v, 
1^>.    Lift  up  jiHir  head*,  t  r. 
WeeUe*.  O  Lord  grant.  C  and  T  ». 

A  nfWwu  ml*  F« 
Bird.  0  Ld.  rebuke  me  i 
Do.  Hear  my  prayer. 
W.  Mundy.  Ah  helpless  - 
Morlcy.  Out  of  the  deep. 
O.  i.H.lx.in.  Behold  Thou  I 
Patten.  Out  of  the  . 
Ward,  I  will  pra 
Bird.  Thou  liod. 
Do.  ChrUt  riving. 
I m>.  (2nd  pi.S  I'hrlrt  la  rt* 
I>r.  Bull.  IMIverme. 
Ward,  1  <  1 1 . .  ■  1  artae. 


From  the  printed  and  manuscript  parte,  aided 
by  other  old  manuscript  organ  and  voice  parts, 
Mr.  John  Bishop  of  Cheltenham  has  made  a  score 
of  the  work,  which,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  remains 
unpublished.    It  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Seven  se{>arate  parte  of  the  MS.  collections 
made  by  Barnard  for  his  work,  comprising  upwards 
of  1 30  services  and  anthems  besides  those  included 
in  the  published  work,  are  now  in  the  library  of 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BARNETT,  John,  born  at  Bedford  July  i, 
1802.  Hia  mother  was  a  Hungarian,  and"  his 
father  a  Prussian,  whose  name  was  Bernharl 
Beer,  which  was  changed  to  Barnett  Rarnett  on 
his  settlement  in  this  country  as  a  jeweller.  In 
his  infancy  John  shewed  a  marked  predilection 
for  music,  and  as  his  childhood  a  !vanced  proved 
to  have  a  fine  alto  voice.  At  the  age  of  eleven 
he  was  articled  to  S.  J.  Arnold,  proprietor  of 
the  Lyceum,  Arnold  engaging  to  provide  him 
with  musical  instruction  iu  return  fbr  his  ser- 
vices as  a  singer.  The  young  vocalist  accordingly 
appeared  uj>on  the  stage  at  the  Lyceum,  and 
continued  a  successful  career  until  the  breaking 
of  his  voice.  During  this  time  he  was  receiving 
instruction  in  music,  first  from  C.  E.  Horn,  and 
afterwards  from  Price,  the  chorus -master  of 
Drury  Lane.  He  wrote,  while  yet  a  boy,  two 
>•'••*  »»d  many  lighter  pieces,  some  of  Which 
were  published.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term 
with  Arnold  he  took  pianoforte  lessons  of  Perex, 
organist  of  the  Spanish  embassy,  and  subse- 
quently of  Ferdinand  Ries.  From  the  latter  he 
received  his  first  real  lesson  in  harmony. 

His  first  essay  for  the  stage  was  the  musical 
farce  of  '  Before  Breakfast'  (Lyceum,  1S35),  the 
success  of  which  induced  him  to  continue  the 
line  he  had  commenced.    Amone  the  pieces  he 


subsequently  wrote  may  be  enumerated  'Mon- 
sieur Mallet,' '  Itobert  the  Devil,'  *  Country 
ters,'  'Two  Seconls,'  "Hie  Soldier's  Widow,' 
'The  Picturesque.' '  Married  Lovers,'  'The  Deuce 
is  in  her/  'Charles  the  Twol.th'  (which  cou- 
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Uined  the  popular  ballad  '  Rise  gentle  Moon1), 
and  'The  Carnival  of  Naples,'  the  latter  per- 
formed at  Covent  Garden  in  1830.  Meantime 
he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  higher  brunches  of 
bis  art,  and  in  1829  published  his  oratorio  of 
'The  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,'  which  has  never 
been  performed  in  public.  In  31  he  brought 
out  at  Sadler's  Wells  'The  Pet  of  the  Petticoats/ 
subsequently  transplanted  to  the  greater  theatres. 
This  was  his  most  important  dramatic  work  up 
to  thii  period.  It  was  deservedly  popular,  and 
1  contained  dramatic  musio  then  new  to  the 
English  stage. 

In  1832  Barnett  was  engaged  by  Madame 
Vestris  as  music-director  of  the  Olympic  Theatre, 
for  which  he  wrote  a  number  of  (>opular  musical 
pieces — 'The  Paphian  Bower,'  'Olympic  Revels,' 
"The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,"  Blanche  of  Jer- 
sey,' etc.  Also  for  Drury  Lane  a  lyrical  version 
of  Mrs.  ContlivTe's  '  Bold  stroke  for  a  Wife,'  with 
Brahain  in  the  principal  character.  Under  the 
title  of  «  Win  her  and  Wear  her'  this  piece  was 
played  for  a  few  nights,  but  failed  to  obtain  the 
success  it  merited,  partly  owing  to  the  inappro- 
priateness  of  the  subject.  The  music  contains 
many  gems  introduced  by  the  composer  into  lib 
later  works. 

In  1834  he  published  his  '  Lyrical  Illustrations 
of  the  Modern  Poets,'  a  collection  of  songs  of 
remarkable  beauty  and  poetic  feeling ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  1  Songs  of  the  Minstrels,' 
and  '  Amusement  for  Leisure  Hours.'  These 
productions,  the  first  especially,  raised  him  in  the 
estimation  of  the  musical  world. 

Barnett's  great  work  'The  Mountain  Sylph' 
was  produced  at  the  Lyceum  in  August  1834 
with  remarkable  success.  It  was  originally  de- 
signed am  a  musical  drama  for  one  of  the  minor 
theatres,  and  afterwards  extended  into  complete 
operatic  form.  It  met  with  some  opposition  on 
the  first  night,  but  soon  became  a  standard 
favourite.  '  Here  then,'  says  Professor  Macfarren, 
'was  the  first  English  opera  constructed  in  the 
acknowledged  form  of  its  age  since  Arne's  time- 
honoured  Artaxerxes ;  and  it  owes  its  import- 
ance as  a  work  of  art,  not  more  to  the  artistic 
mould  in  which  it  is  cast  than  to  the  artistic, 
conscientious,  emulous  feeling  that  pervades  it. 
Its  production  opened  a  new  ]>eriod  for  music  in 
this  country,  from  which  is  to  be  dated  the 
ettablibhment  of  an  English  dramatic  school, 
which,  if  not  yet  accomplished,  has  made  many 
notable  advances.'  Baruett  dedicated  the  work 
tJ  his  old  master,  Arnold,  extolling  him  as  the 
fosterer  of  the  British  Muse;  but  before  the 
year  was  out  he  changed  his  tone,  complaining 
in  the  public  prints  that  this  same  manager 
bad  refused  to  pay  him  for  the  composition  of  a 
new  opera. 

He  now  spent  some  time  in  Paris,  with  the 
purpose  of  producing  there  his  ojiera  of  '  Fair 
Rosamond.'  but  returned,  on  the  invitation  of 
Bunn,  to  bring  out  the  work  at  Drury  Lane. 
It  was  performed  iu  February  1837,  with  in- 
different success,  mainly  owing  to  its  ill-con- 
structed libretto.    It  is  full  of  char  ging  music, 


and,  wedded  to  a  new  poem,  would  command 
attention  from  an  audience  of  the  present  day. 
In  this  year  Barnett  married  the  daughter  of 
Lindley  the  violoncellist,  with  whom  ho  went  to 
Frankfort,  with  the  view  of  studying  Vogler's 
system  of  harmony  and  the  principles  of  composition 
under  Snyder  von  Warteusee.  Here  he  wrote  a 
symphony  and  two  quartets,  which  are  still  un- 
published. On  his  return  to  Lmdon  in  1838,  he 
produced  his  opera  of '  Farinelli'  at  Drury  Lane, 
perhaps  his  best  work.  In  this  year,  in  con- 
junction with  Morris  Barnett,  the  actor,  dra- 
matist, and  journalist,  he  opened  the  St.  James's 
Theatre,  with  the  intention  of  founding  an  Eng- 
lish opera  house ;  but  (owing  to  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances) the  theatre  prematurely  closed  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week. 

At  the  beginning  of  1841  Barnett  established 
himself  as  a  singing  master  at  Cheltenham, 
where  he  remains  (1876)  in  extensive  practice. 
In  the  following  year  he  published  a  pamphlet 
of  sixty  pages,  entitled  '  Systems  and  Singing 
Masters  :  an  analytic  comment  upon  the  Wilhem 
System  as  taught  in  England' — cleverly  and 
caustically  written,  but  unjustly  severe  upon 
Mr.  Uullah. 

Mr.  Barnett  has  at  least  three  operas  which 
have  never  been  performed.  'Kathleen,'  the  li- 
bretto by  Sheridan  Knowles,  is  highly  s]>oken  of 
by  those  who  have  heard  the  music.  His  siugle 
songs  are  said  to  number  nearly  four  thousand. 

Barnett's  music  is  highly  dramatic.  His  melo- 
dies are  marked  by  decided  character,  and  his 
skill  in  orchestration  is  great.  It  is  much  to  lie 
regretted  that  he  has  withheld  his  later  works 
from  the  public.  {Imp.  Diet,  of  Univ.  IVtoq. ; 
Private  tourcet.)  |E.  F.  R] 

BARNETT,  John  Francis,  nephew  of  the 
precediug,  son  of  Joseph  Alfred  Barnett,  a 
professor  of  music,  was  born  Oct.  6,  1838.  He 
began  the  study  of  the  piauoforte  when  six  ycare 
old  under  the  guidance  of  his  mother.  When 
eleven  he  was  placed  under  Dr.  Wylde.  The  boy 
progressed  rapidly  in  his  studies,  and  a  twelve- 
month later  became  a  candidate  for  the  Queen's 
Scholarship  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  M  usic.  This 
he  gained,  and  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  the 
duration  of  the  scholarship,  he  competed  again, 
and  was  again  successful.  During  the  first  year 
of  his  scholarship  he  was  engaged  and  played 
(from  memory)  Mendelssohn's  Concerto  in  D 
minor  at  the  New  Philharmonic  Society,  under 
the  direction  of  Spohr  (July  4,  1853).  The 
second  scholarship  coming  to  an  end  in  1857, 
he  visited  Germany,  studied  under  Hauptmann 
and  Rietz  at  the  Conservatorium  at  Lcipsie, 
and  performed  at  the  Gewandhaus  (Mar.  12, 
i860).  At  the  expiration  of  three  years  he 
returned  to  London  and  played  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic, Juno  10,  1861.  The  first  compo- 
sition that  brought  the  young  comjioser  into 
notice  was  a  symphony  in  A  minor,  produced 
at  the  Musical  Society  of  London  (June  15, 
iS'''.}).  He  lias  since  written  several  quartets 
and  quintets  for  string  instruments,  pianoforte 
trios,  as  well  as  an  'Overture  Symphouiquo"  for 
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the  Philharmonic  Society  (May  II,  1868),  a  con- 
certo in  l>  minor,  and  other  works.  In  1867,  at 
the  request  of  the  committee  of  the  Birmingham 
festival,  he  coinpo-ed  his  cantata  'The  Ancient 
Mariner,'  on  Coleridge's  poem,  which  was  an 
acknowledged  success.  In  1870  he  received  a 
second  commission  from  the  Birmingham  Festival 
committee  to  write  a  cantata,  and  this  time  he 
chose  '  Paradise  and  the  Peri,'  which  was  per- 
formed the  same  year  with  great  success.  Both 
these  works  have  been  given  repeatedly  in 
England  and  the  Colonies.  Mr.  Barnett  next 
wrote  his  overture  to  Shakspeare's  '  Winter's 
Tale'  for  the  British  Orchestral  Society,  which 
performed  it  Feb.  6,  1 873,  In  the  same  year  he 
produced  his  oratorio  '  The  Rawing  of  Lazarus,' 
which  may  be  regarded  as  his  most  important 
w<«rk.  In  the  following  year  he  received  a  com- 
mis-ion  to  compose  an  instrumental  work  for  the 
Liverpool  Festival,  when  he  chose  for  his  theme 
.Scat's  '  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.'  This  was 
produced  on  Oct.  I,  1874.  Besides  the  works 
enumerated,  Mr.  Barnett  has  written  a  number 
of  pianoforte  and  vocal  compositions,  including  a 
'Tautum  Ergo'  in  eight  parts.  [E.  F  R.] 

BARON,  Ernst  Theophilus,  a  famouB  lute 
player,  bom  at  Breslau  Feb.  27,  1096.  His 
first  instruction  was  obtained  from  Kohatt,  a 
Bohemian,  in  1710,  next  in  the  Collegium 
EBxabethannm  at  Breslau  ;  and  he  afterward* 
studied  law  and  philosophy  at  Leipsic.  After 
residing  in  Halle,  Cothen,  ZeiU,  Saalfeld,  and 
KudnUtadt,  he  appeared  in  Jena  in  1720, 
whence  he  made  an  artistic  tour  to  Cassel, 
Fulda,  Wiirzburg,  Nuremberg,  and  Regensburg, 
meeting  everywhere  with  brilliant  success.  In 
Nuremberg  he  made  some  stay,  and  there  pub- 
lished his  '  Historisch-theoretiseh  und  practische 
Untersuchung  des  Instruments  der  Lauten' 
(J.  F.  Riideger,  lJ2"j),  to  which  he  afterwards 
added  an  appendix  in  Marpurg's  'Historisch- 
kritischen  Beitriige,'  etc.  In  1727  Meusel,  lutc- 
nist  at  the  court  of  Gotha,  died,  and  Baron 
obtained  the  post,  which  however  he  quitted 
in  1732,  after  the  death  of  the  duke,  to  join 
the  court  band  at  Eisenach ;  there  he  remained 
till  1737,  when  he  undertook  a  tour  by  Merse- 
burg  and  Cothen  to  Berlin,  and  was  engaged 
by  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.  as  theorbist, 
though  he  possessed  no  theorbo,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  obtain  leave  to  procure  one  in  Ih-esdcn. 
Weiss,  the  great  theorbist,  waB  at  that  time 
living  in  Dresden,  and  from  him,  Hofer,  Kropf- 
gans,  and  Belgratzky,  a  born  Circassian,  Baron 
soon  learnt  the  instrument.  After  this  he  re- 
mained in  Berlin  till  his  death,  April  20,  1760; 
and  published  there  a  great  number  of  short 
papers  on  his  instrument  and  music  in  general. 
Many  of  his  compositions  for  the  lute  were 
pu.bli.shed  by  Breitkopfs.  [F.  G.] 

BARONESS,  THE,  an  artist  of  German  origin, 
as  is  supposed,  who  sang  in  the  operas  abroad 
and  in  London,  and  was  known  by  no  other 
name.  She  sang  the  part  of  Lavinia,  in  the 
oj>era  of  'Camilla,'  by  Buononcini  (Drury  Lane, 
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1 7o6\  and  that  of  Eurilla  in  4  Love's  Triumph,'  at 
the  Haymarket,  some  time  afterwards.  She  wa» 
a  perfect  mistress  of  the  grandest  method  of 
singing,  an  art  which  was  even  then  becoming 
rare,  and  she  shared  that  proud  pre  eminence 
with  but  a  few  such  singers,  as  Cornelio  Galli, 
Tosi,  and  Si  face.  She  took  a  great  part,  with 
Sandoni,  in  the  teaching  and  cultivation  of 
Anastasia  Robinson,  so  far  as  that  singer  would 
submit  to  receive  any  instruction  at  all ;  being 
herself,  at  the  same  time,  engaged  at  the  Opera, 
and  'greatly  caressed,'  aB  Hawkins  informs  us. 
Her  name  muiit  not  be  confounded  with  that  of 
Hortensia,  the  mistress  of  Stradella,  as  was  done 
by  Humfrey  Wanley,  the  compiler  of  the  Har- 
leian  Catalogue,  relying  on  the  information  of 
his  friend  Berenclow ;  for  that  unfortunate  lady 
was,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  assassinated 
at  the  same  time  with  her  lover.  [J.  M.] 

BARRE,  Antonio,  was  of  French  extraction, 
but  the  place  and  date  of  his  birth  are  unknown. 
We  find  him  as  a  composer  of  established  repute 
at  Rome  in  1550.  In  1555  he  started  in  that 
capital  a  printing-press,  which  he  afterwanla 
removed  to  Milan,  and  from  which  he  published 
a  series  of  six  volumes  containing  pieces  by 
himself  and  other  writers.  The  titles  of  these 
are  as  follows: — (1)  'Primo  Libro  delle  Muse 
a  5  voci,  Madrigali  di  diversi  Autori.'  (2) 
'  Primo  Libro  delle  Muse  a  4  voci,  Madrigali 
ariosi  di  Antonio  Barre  ed  altri  diversi  autori.* 
Both  of  these  volumes  were  dated  1 555,  and 
were  dedicated,  the  first  to  Onofrio  Virgili,  the 
second  to  the  Princess  Felice  Orsini.  (3^  'Se- 
condo  Libro  delle  Muse  a  quattro  voci,  Madrigali 
ariosi  di  diversi  excellentissimi  Autori,  con  due 
Canzoni  di  Gianetto,  di  nuovo  raccolti  e  dati  in 
luce.  In  Roma  appresso  Antonio  Barre  1558/ 
(4)  'Madrigali  a  quattro  voci  di  Francesco 
Menta  novamente  da  lui  composti  e  dati  in  luce  ; 
in  Roma  per  Antonio  Barre  1560.'  (5)  'II 
Primo  Libro  di  Madrigali  a  quattro  voci  di 
Ollivier  Brassart.  In  Roma  per  Antonio  Barre 
1564.'  Of  this  last  only  the  alto  part  is  known 
to  exist,  having  been  actually  seen  by  Fe*tig, 
(6)  'Liber  Primus  Musarum  cum  quatuor  voci- 
bus,  seu  sacne  cantiones  quas  vulgo  Mottetta 
appellant.  Milan,  Antonio  Barre,  1588.'  Out 
of  these  six  volumes  even  the  learned  and 
indefatigable  Baini  had  only  thoroughly  satisfied 
himself  as  to  the  existence  of  the  two  first.  The 
last  is  said  to  contain  no  less  than  twenty-nine 
pieces  by  Palestrina,  besides  specimens  of  the 
work  of  Orlando  Lasso,  Rore,  Animuccia,  and 
other  rare  masters.  [E.  H.  P.] 

BARRE,  Leonard,  a  native  of  Limoges,  and 
pupil  of  Willaert,  a  singer  in  the  Papal  Chapel 
m  1 537t  and  thus  contemporary  with  Arcadelt. 
He  was  one  of  the  musicians  sent  by  the  Pope 
to  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1545  to  give  advice 
on  church  music.  His  claims  as  a  composer  rest 
on  some  motets  and  madrigals  published  in  a 
collection  at  Venice  in  1544,  and  on  many  MS. 
compositions  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Papal  Chapel.  [J.R.  S.  B.] 
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BARREL  ORGAN.  A  musical  instrument, 
of  all  others  the  most  easy  of  manipulation,  as 
it  requires  nothing  beyond  the  regular  rotary 
motion  of  a  handle  to  keep  it  playing.  In  some 
examples  even  this  power  is  applied  mechani- 
cally, either  by  means  of  clock-work,  or  by 
weights.  These  instruments  aro  of  the  most 
various  capacities,  from  the  simple  street  organ 
—  the  'barrel  organ'  of  ordinary  parlance — to 
large  and  complicated  machines  representing  the 
full  orchestra.  But  the  principle  of  action  is  the 
same  in  all.  A  wooden  cylinder,  or  barrel,  placed 
horizontally,  and  armed  on  its  outside  circum- 
ference with  brass  staples  or  pins,  slowly  re- 
volves, in  the  direction  from  back  to  front ;  and 
in  doing  so  the  pins  raise  certain  trigger  shaped 
keys,  which  correspond  with  simple  mechanism 
communicating  with  valves  that  on  being  opened 
allow  wind  to  enter  the  required  pipes.  In  this 
way  either  melody  or  harmony  is  produced.  The 
wind  is  produced  by  bellows  which  are  worked 
by  the  same  motion  which  turns  the  barrel. 
The  most  simple  kind  of  instrument  of  this  na- 
ture is  the  small  '  bird  organ,'  used,  as  its  name 
implies,  for  teaching  bulfinches  to  pipe — which 
plays  the  simplest  music  in  melody  only. 

It  is  not  positively  known  when  barrel  organs 
were  first  made,  but  they  are  supposed  to  date 
from  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
An  organ-builder  of  the  name  of  Wright,  the 
great-grandfather  of  the  present  firm  of  Kobson, 
made  a  barrel  organ  for  Fulham  Church,  which 
alone  would  carry  the  date  a  long  way  back  in 
the  last  century.  Mr.  Flight  of  Exeter  Change, 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  builder  of  that 
name,  was  also  a  celebrated  maker  of  barrel 
organs  in  his  day.  The  finest  and  most  elabo- 
rate specimen  of  a  '  Finger  and  Barrel 1  organ 
that  was  ever  made,  was  the  Apollonicon,  con- 
structed by  Flight  and  Robson  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
£10,000,  and  first  exhibited  by  them  about  the 
year  1815.  This  has  been  already  described 
under  its  own  head.  The  firms  of  Flight  and 
Robson,  and  of  Bryceson,  father  of  the  present 
builder  of  that  name,  made  perhaps  the  greatest 
number  of  barrel  organs,  which  kind  of  instru- 
ment was  in  much  demand  some  fifty  years  ago, 
for  churches  and  chapels,  though  now  seldom 
met  with  there.  These  were  set  with  psalm  and 
hymn  tunes,  chants,  and  occasionally  with  volun- 
taries. 

A  church  barrel  organ  had  rarely  a  chromatic 
compass  of  notes,  but  usually  only  a  greater 
or  le«s  approximation  thereto.  Thus  it  would 
generally  have  either  8,  14,  17,  21,  27,  28,  or  31 
keys.  In  the  case  of  one  having  14  keys,  two 
diatonic  scales,  of  short  range,  would  be  pre- 
sented, namely  G  and  D,  into  which  all  the  tunes 
•marked'  upon  the  barrel  would  be  transposed, 
and  a  few  pipes  at  somewhat  large  intervals 
apart  would  be  supplied  by  way  of  bass,  such  as 
D  and  G.  In  organs  with  more  keyq,  the  G$ 
would  be  inserted,  allowing  the  scale  of  A  to  be 
used.  In  organs  having  a  further  increased 
number  of  keys  the  Df  would  be  introduced, 
permitting  the"  scale  of  E  to  be  employed ;  and 


so  on.  Strange  to  any,  scales  with  flats  were 
never  planned  unless  specially  ordcied  ;  nor  was 
there  much  provision  for  tunes  in  the  minor  mode 
in  organs  with  comparatively  but  few  '  keys.' 

Some  organs  are  made  having  the  complete 
compass  and  with  all  the  chromatic  semitones, 
and  are  '  marked 1  to  play  overtures,  movements 
of  symphonies,  selections  from  operas,  sets  of 
waltzes,  and  other  music  of  that  class  in  the 
mo6t  beautiful  manner.  The  place  occupied  in 
the  making  of  these  instruments  by  the  late 
John  Robson  has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Imhof 
and  Mukle  of  London,  who  supply  a  large  num- 
ber of  mechanical  organs  to  private  houses  in  the 
country  at  prices  ranging  from  £100  to  £1500. 
One  of  the  completest  of  these  instruments  con- 
tains 8  ordinary  stojw,  ranging  through  a  com- 
plete chromatic  scale  of  5^  oc-  g 
taves,  and  six  solo  stops ;  with  a  - 

swell  of  three  stops  in  addition  — *   

to  drums,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  $ 
castanets — in  fact  a  representation  of  tho  entire 
orchestra.  Three  machines  work  the  whole  of  this 
elaborate  apparatus.  The  barrels  can  be  changed 
very  rapidly,  and  as  each  barrel  takes  1 1 ,  iiiinutes 
to  complete  its  revolutions  there  are  few  move- 
ments of  the  great  symphonies  and  few  overtures 
which  cannot  be  performed,  and  in  fact  the  liest 
machines  contain  barrels  for  such  movements  as 
well  as  for  the  operatic  selections  moro  usually 
found  on  them.  The  mechanical  contrivances  in 
these  instruments  are  higldy  ingenious,  the  music, 
as  already  remarked,  is  often  of  the  best,  and  the 
effect  in  a  suitable  space  aud  under  proper  cir- 
cumstances is  very  pleasing.  Instruments  of  this 
character  are  occasionally  furnished  with  a  man- 
ual, and  are  then  known  as  '  Barrel  and  Finger 
Organs.' 

The  ordinary  street  organ  was  first  made  by  a 
builder  named  Hicks  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  At  present  the  smallest  kind  has  24 
keys,  sounding  the  following  notes  : — 


In  the  second  size  an  A  is  added  on  the  fifth 
line  of  the  bass  stave,  and  a  Of  in  the  treble  ;  in 
the  third  size  an  F,  Ff,  G,  aud  A  in  alt.;  and 
in  the  fourth,  the  largest  of  all,  the  scale  is  con- 
tinued up  to  E,  and  Cg  is  added  in  alt.  The 
effect  even  of  simple  modulations  with  such  im- 
perfect means  will  be  easily  understood.  In  fact 
the  '  setting '  the  barrels  of  a  street  organ — like 
the  heariug  them— must  bo  a  constant  struggle 
with  difficulties.  There  are  2  stops,  an  open 
(rarely  of  metal)  and  a  closed  (wood).  The  bar- 
rel is  set  to  play  9  or  10  tunes.  These  instru- 
ments weigh  from  40  to  56  lbs.,  anil  cost  from 
£18  upwards.  The  pipes  and  all  other  parts  are 
made  at  the  factory  ot  the  firm  already  mentioned, 
in  the  Black  Forest,  but  the  barrels  are  '  set'— 
i.e.  the  pins  are  inserted  —  and  the  whole  put 
together  in  London.  Street  organs  are  chiefly 
used  in  England,  but  are  also  largely  exported  to 
South  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  other  places. 
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The  annexed  illustration  shows  a  cross  section  I 
of  an  ordinary  barrel  organ,  a  is  the  barrel,  i 
'set*  round  its  circuniference  with  'pins,'  at  the 
various  interval*,  and  of  the  various  lengths, 
necessary  fur  the  mnrjo,  end  tamed  l»v  tin-  WOHD 
i  on  the  shaft  c ;  d  d  are  the  bellows  worked  by 
the  cranks  e  e  on  the  shaft  and  the  connecting 
rods  //,  and  delivering  the  wind  into  an  air 
chamber  g,  which  run*  to  the  further  end  of  the 
case,  and  is  kept  at  a  uniform  pressure  by  the 
spiral  springs  h  h.  The  air  vessel  again  delivers 
the  wind  into  tho  wind-chest  m,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  pipes  n  n.  Each  pipe  has  its 
valve  o,  which  is  kept  closed  by  a  spring  until 
the  corresponding  pin  on  the  barrel  raises  the 
trigger  p,  and  forcing  down  the  connecting  wire 
r,  opens  the  valve  and  admits  wind  to  the  pipe. 

•  i  is  the  case.  Soace  being  very  valuable  in 
these  instruments  the  pipes  are  {tacked  together 
very  closely,  and  are  often  bent  in  shaj>e  to  fit 
the  demands  of  the  case.  In  the  diagram  one  is 
shown  lying  beneath  the  floor  of  the  bellows. 

The  barrel  is  made  of  ttare*,  alx>ut  2^  inches 
wide,  of  the  beet  pino  wood  without  knots  or 
sap,  and  seasoned  for  many  years  before  bein? 
used.  At  each  end  of  the  barrel,  and  sometimes 
also  in  the  middle,  is  a  circular  piece  of  hard 
mahogany  called  a  barrd-htttd,  to  which  the 
staves  are  glued  and  pegged.  The  barrel  is  then 
handed  to  the  turner,  who  makes  it  perfectly 
cylindrical,  and  it  is  then  covered  with  cartridge 
paper  and  sometimes  painted.  At  one  end  of 
the  barrel  the  1  head '  is  furnished  with  a  circle 
of  teeth  for  the  worm  connected  with  the  handle 
to  work  in  when  slowly  rotating  the  barrel. 
Projecting  from  this  '  head '  is  the  notch-pin. 
The  numlwr  of  notches  in  the  pin  corresponds  to 
the  numlter  of  tunes  played  by  the  barrel.  A 
knife  lowered  into  tho  notch  prevents  the  barrel 
from  shifting  its  position.  The  simplest  arrange- 
ment is  for  tho  barrel  to  play  a  tune  completely 
through  in  the  course  of  a  single  revolution. 

The  keys  are  usually  7-fcths  of  an  inch  apart, 
and  the  intervening  space  upon  the  barrel  may  be 
fillet!  either  with  pins  for  producing  fresh  tunes 
to  the  number  of  nine  or  ten,  or  with  a  continua- 
tion of  the  original  piece  lasting  for  the  sajne 
number  of  revolutions  of  the  barrel.  In  tho 
latter  cose  the  'notches'  are  arranged  in  a  spiral 
so  as  to  allow  the  barrel  to  shift  horizontally  to 
left  or  right  at  the  end  of  each  revolution  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  hand. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
speak  of  the  players  of  the  street  organs,  but  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  there  are  some  four 

*  masters '  in  London,  employing  from  30  to  50 
men  each,  to  whom  the  organs  are  let  out  on 
hire.  The  numlier  of  organs  sold  for  use  in 
London  alone  by  the  house  already  named  is 
about  30  a  year,  but  tho  export  trade  to  the 
West  Indies,  Brazil,  etc.,  is  also  considerable. 

Barrel  organs  have  been  made  with  three  and 
four  barrels  in  a  circular  revolving  iron  frame. 
The  first  of  the  kind,  containing  four  barrels, 
was  made  by  Mr.  Pishop,  sen.,  the  father  of  the 
present  organ  builder  of  that  name,  for  North- 


BARRINGTON". 

allerton  church,  Yorkshire,  about  the  year  1S20. 
Many  years  later  Messrs.  Gray  and  Davison 


made  grinder  organs  with  three  barrels  in  one 
frame.  [E.  J.  U.] 

BARRET,  Apollon  Maine-Rose,  a  remark- 
able oboe  player,  born  in  the  south  of  France 
in  1804,  pupil  of  Vogt  at  the  Con-iervatoire,  solo 
player  at  the  Odeon  and  0p<5ra  Comique,  and  at 
last  permanently  attached  to  the  Italian  Opera 
in  London  till  1874.  Barret  is  the  author  of  the 
'Complete  Method  for  the  Oboe,  comprising  all 
the  new  fingerings,  new  tables  of  shakes,  scales, 
exercises,'  etc.  (Jullien  and  Co.).  [F.  G.] 

BARRETT,  Jonx,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Blow,  waa 
music  master  at  Christ's  Hospital  and  organi»t 
of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill  about  1710. 
Many  songs  by  him  are  in  the  collections  of  the 
period,  particularly  in  D'Crfey's  '  Wit  and 
Mirth,  or,  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy,'  in  which 
is  '  Ianthe  the  lovely,'  which  furnished  Gay  with 
the  tune  for  his  song  '  When  he  holds  up  his 
hand'  in  'The  Beggar's  Opera.'  Barrett  com- 
posed overtures  and  act  tunes  for  'Love's  last 
shift,  or,  The  Fool  in  Fashion,'  1696,  'Tun- 
bridge  Walks,'  1703,  and  'Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,' 1703.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BARRINTJTON,  Daines,  the  Hon.,  born  in 
London  1727,  died  there  1800,  Recorder  of 
Bristol  and  puisne  judge  in  Wales,  is  mentioned 
here  as  the  author  of  an  account  of  Mozart 
during  his  visit  to  London  in  1764,  at  eieht 
years  of  age,  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions* 
for  17S0  (vol.  xi.)-  Barrington  also  published 
•Miscellanies'  (London,  17S1),  in  which  th*; 
foregoing  account  is  repeated,  and  a  similar  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  early  powers  of  four  other 
children,  William  Crotch.  Charles  and  Samuel 
Wesley,  and  Lord  Moruinyton.  [M.  C.  C.J 
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BARNBY,  Joskfh,  born  at  York  Aug.  la, 
1838,  a  chorister  in  York  Minster,  and  student 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music:  was  for  nine 
years  organist  of  St.  Andrew's,  Wells  Street, 
London,  and  contributed  much  to  the  excellence 
of  the  services  at  that  church.  Conductor  of 
'Barnby'g  Choir,'  of  the  'Oratorio  Concerts/  and 
of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  Choral  Society ;  and 
appointed  to  the  inqwrtant  post  of  succentor  and 
director  of  musical  instruction  at  Eton  College, 
1875.  Mr.  Barnby  has  published  an  oratorio, 
'  Rebekah,'  which  contains  some  charmiug  modern 
music,  and  man)'  other  compositions,  both  sacred 
and  secular.  He  edited  the  'Hymnary'  for 
Messrs.  Xovello,  to  which  he  contributed  many 
tunes,  justly  admired  for  beauty  of  melody  and 
harmony.  [E.  F.  R.] 

BARSANTI,  Francfsco,  born  at  Lucca 
about  1690.  In  1 7 14  he  accompanied  Geminiani 
to  England,  which  country  henceforth  became 
his  own.  He  played  both  the  flute  and  oboe,  the 
Utter  for  many  years  in  the  opera  band.  He 
held  a  lucrative  situation  in  Scotland,  and  while 
there  made  and  published  'A  Collection  of  Old 
Scots'  Tunes,  with  the  Bass  for  Violoncello  or 
Harpsichord,'  etc.  (Edinburgh,  1742).  After  his 
return  to  England  about  1750,  he  played  the 
viola  at  the  opera  in  winter  and  Vauxhall  in 
summer.  At  the  close  of  his  life  he  was  de- 
pendent upon  the  exertions  of  his  wife  and  his 
daughter,  a  singer  and  actress  of  considerable 
ability.  His  other  publications  include  'Twelve 
concertos  for  violins/  and  Six  1  Antifone'  in  the 
style  of  Palestrina.  [M.  C.  C] 

BARTEI,  GmoLAMO,  general  of  the  Augustin 
order  of  monks  at  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century.  From  two  somewhat  obscure 
passages  in  Baini's  '  Meinorie'  we  gather  that  he  1 
published  at  Rome  in  1618  some  masses  for  eight 
voices,  some  ricercari  for  two  voices,  and  two 
books  of  concerti  for  two  voices.  To  these  Fetis 
adds  some  '  Responsoria'  for  four  equal  voices, 
printed  at  Venice  in  1607. 

BARTHF.L,  Johanx  Chiustian,  born  at 
Plauen  1776,  a  musician  from  a  very  early 
age,  in  1 7S9  played  at  the  house  of  Doles 
before  Mozart,  who  praised  him  highly,  and 
soon  after  entered  the  Bchool  of  St.  Thomas 
at  Leiiwic  as  a  pupil  of  J.  A.  Hiller.  At 
sixteen,  on  Hiller  s  recommendation,  he  was 
appointed  concert-conductor  to  the  court  of 
Schoneburg,  and  some  time  afterwards  occupied 
a  similar  post  at  Greitz.  In  1806,  on  the 
death  of  J.  G.  Krebs,  was  appointed  organist 
to  the  court  of  Altenburg,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death  in  1831.  [M.  C.  C] 

BARTHE LEMON",   Francis  Hippolite, 
born  at  Bourdeaux  July  27,  1741,  was  the  son 
of  a  French  government  officer  and  an  Irish  | 
lady.    He  commenced  life  as  an  officer  in  the  1 
Iri>h  brigade,  but  being  induced  by  the  Earl 
of  Kellv,  a  well-known  amateur  composer,  to  I 
change  his  profession  for  that  of  music,  he  | 
became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  violinists 
of  his  time.    La  1765  he  came  to  Euglaud,  and  | 


was  engaged  as  leader  of  the  opera  band.  In 
1766  he  produced  at  the  King's  Theatre  a 
serious  opera  called  'Pelopida,  and  in  the 
same  year  married  Miss  Mary  Young,  a  niece 
of  Mrs.  Arne  ami  Mrs.  Lampe,  and  a  favourite 
singer.  In  1 768  Garrick  engaged  him  to  com- 
pose the  music  for  the  burletta  of  'Orpheus,' 
introduced  in  his  farce  *A  Peep  behind  the 
Curtain,'  the  great  success  of  which  led  to  his 
composing  the  music  for  other  pieces  brought 
out  at  the  same  theatre.  In  1 768  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  produced  there  a  pastoral  opera  called 
'  Le  Active  Scamandre.'  In  1770  Bartheh  nion 
Itecame  leader  at  Vauxhall  Gardens.  In  1776 
he  left  England  with  his  wife  for  a  professional 
tour  through  Germany,  Italy,  and  France.  At 
Florenco  Barthclcinon,  at  the  request  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  set  to  music  the  Abate 
Semplici's  oratorio  'Jefte  in  Masfa.'  He  re- 
turned to  England  late  in  1777.  An  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Rev.  Jacob  Duche",  chap- 
lain to  tho  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  led  to  his 
composing,  about  1780,  the  well-known  tune 
for  the  morning  hymn  'Awake,  my  soul.'  In 
1784  Barthclcinon  and  his  wife  made  a  pro- 
fessional visit  to  Dublin.  In  1791-9  he  con- 
tracted an  intimacy  with  Haydn,  then  in  Lon- 
don. On  Sept.  20,  1799,  Mrs.  Barthclcinon 
died.  Besides  the  compositions  al>ove  named 
Bartheb'mon  wrote  the  music  for  the  following 
dramatic  p:eces:  —  'The  Enchanted  Girdle'; 
4 The  Judgment  of  Paris,'  1 76S  ;  « The  Election,' 
1774;  'The  Maid  of  the  Oaks,'  1774;  'Belphe- 
gor,'  1778;  and  several  quartets  for  stringed 
instruments,  concertos  and  duos  for  the  violin, 
lessons  for  the  pianoforte,  and  preludes  for  the 
organ.  As  a  player  he  was  distinguished  by 
the  firmness  of  his  hand,  the  purity  of  his  tone, 
and  his  admirable  manner  of  executin,'  nn 
adagio.    He  died  July  20,  1 808.       |W.  H.  II.] 

BARTHOLDY,  Jacob  Salomon-,  of  a  Jewish 
family,  born  at  Berliu  1779,  died  in  Rome 
1825,  a  Prussian  diplomatist,  and  author  of  an 
important  article  in  the  Berlin  '  Musikalischcr 
Zeitung'  for  1805,  'TJeber  den  Yolk»ge*nng  der 
Sicilianer.*  [M.  C.  C] 

BARTHOLOMEW,  William,  born  m  London 
1793;  died  Aug.  iH,  1867.  A  man  of  many 
accomplishments — chemist,  violin-player,  and  ex- 
cellent flower-painter ;  but  to  the  English  public 
familiar  as  the  translator  or  adapter  of  the  words 
of  most  of  Mendelssohn's  vocal  works.  '  St.  Raul ' 
and  the '  Lobgesang'  were  adapted  by  Mr  W.  Ball, 
but  'Antigone'  (for  which  he  receive* I  the  gold 
medal  of  merit  from  the  King  of  Prussia), '  Atha- 
lie,'  '(Edipus/'LaudaSion,'  the-Walpurgisnight,' 
tho  Finale  to  '  Lorelev,'  '  Elijah,'  and  the  frag- 
ments of  'Christus,'  with  mo>t  of  Mendelssohn  a 
songs,  were  Mr.  Bartholomew's  work  —  not,  as 
any  one  familiar  with  Mendelssohn's  habits  will 
believe,  without  constant  suggestion  and  super- 
vision from  the  composer.  'Hear  my  Prayer' 
was  composed  at  Air.  Bartholomew's  request 
for  the  concerts  of  Miss  Mourisey,  a  lady  whom 
he  married  in  1853.    Brides  the  above,  Mr. 
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BARTHOLOMEW. 


BARYTON. 


Bartholomew  wrote  English  words  for  MehuTs 
'  Joseph'  (by  command  of  the  Queen) ;  Sjmhrs 
*  Jesaonda* ;  Costas  '  Eli,'  '  Naaman,'  and  '  The 
Dream1;  and  Mrs.  Bartholomew's  'The  Nati- 
vity,' etc.  For  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he 
was  confined  to  his  room  by  paralysis  of  the  lower 
limbs.  [G.] 

BARTLEMAN,  James,  was  born  Sept.  19, 
1769,  probably  at  Westminster,  and  educated 
under  Dr.  Cooke  in  the  choristers'  school  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  He  soon  showed  voice 
and  capacity  far  beyond  his  fellow  pupils,  and 
became  a  great  favourite  with  his  master.  His 
voice  while  it  remained  a  soprano  was  remark- 
able for  strength  and  fine  quality  of  tone.  He 
distinguished  himself  as  a  boy-singer  by  his 
refined  and  expressive  rendering  of  Dr.  Greene's 
solo  anthem,  'Acquaint  thyself  with  God.'  He 
was  greatly  patronised  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in 
whose  family  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  (see  Miss 
Hawkins's  'Anecdotes').  In  1788  his  name 
appears  for  the  first  time  as  a  bass  chorister, 
at  the  Concerts  of  Ancient  Music,  where  he 
remained  till  1791,  when  he  quitted  it  to 
assume  the  post  of  first  solo  bass  at  the  newly 
established  V  ocal  Concerts.  In  1 795  he  returned 
to  the  Ancient  Concerts,  and  immediately  took 
the  station  which,  till  compelled  by  ill  health, 
he  never  quitted,  of  principal  bass  singer  in  the 
first  concert  of  the  metropolis.  Before  Battle- 
man's  time  only  one  t*ass  solo  of  Purcell's  had 
been  heard  at  these  concerts — that  of  the  Cold 
Genius  in  the  '  Frost  Scene  '  of  '  King  Arthur.' 
It  is  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  making  us  ac- 
quainted with  those  magnificent  monuments  of 
the  giant  of  English  composers, '  Let  the  dreadful 
Engines,'  'Thy  Genius,  lo!'  'Ye  twice  ten 
hundred  Deities,'  '  Hark,  my  Daridcar.'  In  the 
short  course  of  one  season  he  revived  them  all,  and 
continued  to  sing  them  with  unalwted  applause 
until  he  sang  no  more.  Bartleman's  execution 
was  that  of  his  time  and  school,  and  confined 
chiefly  to  written  divisions ;  his  own  ornaments 
were  few,  simple,  and  chaste,  and  always  in  strict 
keeping  with  the  feeling  of  the  air  in  which  they 
were  introduced.  The  latter  years  of  his  life 
were  embittered  by  disease  which  he  vainly 
struggled  against.  He  died  April  15,  1 821,  anil 
was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster.  His 
epitaph  is  by  Dean  Ireland.  He  formed  a  large 
and  valuable  musical  library,  which  was  sold  by- 
auction  by  White  of  Storey's  Gate,  shortly  af^r 
his  death.  (Harmonicon,  1830;  Boohs  of  Ancient 
Concert*;  Private  Sources.)  [E.  F.  R  ] 

BARTLETT,  Johx,  an  English  musician  of 
the  early  part  of  the  17th  century.  He  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  '  A  Book  of  Ayres,  with  a 
Triplicitie  of  Musicke,  whereof  the  First  Part  is 
for  the  Lute  or  Orpharion,  and  Viole  de  Gamba, 
and  4  Parts  to  Sing :  the  Second  Part  is  for 
2  Trebles,  to  sing  to  the  Lute  and  Viole :  The 
Third  Part  is  for  the  Lute  and  one  Voyce, 
and  the  Viole  di  Gamba,'  1606.  It  is  dedicated 
to  the  '  Right  Honourable  his  singular  good  Lord 
and  Maister,  Sir  Edward  Seyinore.'  Bartlott 


took  his  degree  as  Mus.  Bac.  at  Oxford  in 
1610.  (Wood,  Athena  Oxon.;  Rimbault,  Bib. 
Mad.)  [E.  F.  R.] 

BARTOLINT,  Vincznzio,  a  very  good  second 
soprano,  appeared  in  London,  1782,  in  4  D 
Convito,'  a  comic  opera  by  Bertoni.  In  the 
next  season  he  took  part  in  *  L'  Olimpiade,*  a 
pasticcio;  and  in  1784  he  sang  in  Anfossi't 
'  Issipile '  and  '  Due  Gemelle,'  and  the  '  Deino- 
foonte'  of  Bertoni.  He  sang  also  in  the  Com- 
memoration of  Handel  in  Westminster  Abbey 
that  year,  and  in  1 786  we  find  him  still  in  Lon- 
don, performing  in  Tarchi's  '  Virginia.'  He  was 
singing  with  success  at  Cassel  in  1 792.  [J.  M.] 
BARYTON,  also  VlOLA  Di  Baroose  or 
BOBDOME.  Bordone  is  the  Italian  for '  drone,'  and 

Leopold  Mozart, 
in  his  *  Violin- 
School,'  contends 
that  the  tone  of 
this  instrument, 
owing  probably  to 
the  vibration  of 
the  s  vm  pathetic 
metal -strings,  was 
suggestive  of  the 
hum  of  the  bee. 

The  Baryton,  a 
stringed  instru- 
ment not  unlike 
the  viola  da  gam- 
ba, played  with  a 
bow,  was  in  use  up 
to  the  end  of  the 
iSth  century,  but 
owing  probably  to 
its  complicated 
mechanism  and  to 
the  weakness  of 
its  tone,  which 
rendered  it  unfit 
for  use  in  orches- 
tral playing.  Is 
now  entirely  ob- 
solete. It*  neck 
was  very  broad, 
hollowed  out.  and 
0{>en  at  the  back. 
It  was  usually 
mounted  with 
six  or  seven  catgut 
strings,  stretched 
over  the  finger- 
board, and  played 
on  with  the  bow  ; 
while  the  metal 
Btrings,  varying 
in  number  from  nine  to  twenty-four,  and  running 
underneath  the  finder  hoard,  were  pinched  with 
the  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  and  acted  at  the 
same  time  as  sympathetic  strings.  The  catgut 
strings  wore  tuned  as  follows  :— 
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Leopold  Mozart  considered  it  one  of  the  loveliest 
of  instrument* ;  and  when  we  bear  that  Haydn 
for  a  considerable  time  tried  hard  to  learn  to 
play  it,  we  must  regret  its  being  now  so  entirely 
neglected. 

C.  F.  Pohl,  in  his  Biography  of  Haydn  (Berlin, 
1875),  gives  us  the  following  notices  concerning 
the  barvton. 

1.  Makers  :—M.  Feldlen  (1656),  H.  Kramer 
(1714),  D.  A.  Stadlmann  (173a),  J.  Stadlmann 
(1750),  all  of  Vienna  ;  Joachim  Tielke  at  Ham- 
burg (1686),  maker  of  the  fine  specimen  in  the 
S.  Kensington  Museum,  from  wh  ch  our  cut  is 
taken ;  and  Andreas  Staincr,  of  Absom  in  the 
Tyrol  (1660). 

a.  Performers :— M.  A.  Berti,  Vienna  (1 711- 
1740);  Signor  Farrant,  London  (1744);  A  bell, 
London  (1759-87).  Anton  Kraft,  Karl  Franz 
and  Andreas  Lit  11,  members  of  Prince  Esterhazy's 
private  band  under  Haydn  (Lidl  played  in  con- 
certs in  England  in  1776);  Friedel,  member  of 
the  royal  band  at  Berlin  at  the  end  of  the  last 
and  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Fauner 
(1794)  and  V.  Hauschka  (1795-1823)  are  named 
as  accompliiihed  amateur-performers. 

3-  Composers  :— Niemecz,  L.  Tomasini  and  A. 
Kraft  of  Esterhaz,  Wenzl  Pichl,  Ferd.  Paer, 
Weigl  and  Eybler,  all  of  Vienna ;  and  last,  but 
not  leant,  Haydn.  Pohl  enumerates  no  less  tlian 
1 75  compositions  of  Haydn's  for  the  instrument ; 
viz.  6  Duets  for  two  barytons,  1 2  Sonatas  for 
baryton  and  violoncello,  1 2  Divertimenti  for  two 
barytons  and  bass,  1 25  Divertimenti  for  baryton, 
viola  and  violoncello;  17  so-called  Cassations;  3 
Concertos  for  baryton  with  accompaniment  of 
two  violins  and  bass.  [P.  D.J 

BARYTON  (Ital.  Baryton;  Fr.  BanrTui'le, 
Concordant).  The  male  voice  intermediate  to 
the  bass  and  the  tenor.  The  compound  Bapvo- 
rorot  signifies  '  of  heavy  timbre,' —  in  this  in- 
stance, in  relation  to  the  tenor.  It  is  therefore  a 
misnomer ;  for,  however  close  their  approximation 
in  compass,  the  quality  of  what  is  now  understood 
by  the  baryton  voice  unmistakeably  mark-  it  as 
a  high  ba.su,  not  a  low  tenor.  The  recognition 
of  this  important  fact  is  manifest  in  the  works 
of  the  majority  of  modern  composers.  One  in- 
stance out  of  many  will  suffice.  The  principal 
part  in  Mendelssohn's  oratorio  'Elijah'  ranges 
from  the  C  in  the  bass  stave  to  the  F  above  it, 
very  rarely  descending  below  the  former  note. 
Sung,  as  it  might  be  with  perfect — or  too  much — 
».  <■■•  by  a  low  tenor,  it  would  obviously  lose  all 
its  dignity  and  breadth.  Since  the  production  of 
Mozart's  'Nozze  di  Figaro'  and  'Don  Giovanni' 
the  baryton  voice  has  found  much  favour  with 
composers,  and  been  cultivated  with  unpre- 
cedented success.  Innumerable  princijud  parts 
have  been  written  for  it ;  and  not  to  speak  of 
artists  of  this  class  still  before  the  public,  the 
names  of  Bartleman  in  England,  of  Ambrogetti 
in  Italy,  and  of  Martin  in  France,  are  historical. 
[BasbJ.  |J.  U  ] 

BASEVI,  Abramo,  a  learned  Florentine  mu- 
sician, founder  and  proprietor  of  the  musical 
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periodical  'Armonia'  and  of  its  continuation 
'  BoccherinV  and  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
Societa  del  Quartetto,'  which  has  done  much  to 
introduce  German  music  into  Italy.  Basevi  is 
the  composer  of  two  operas,  '  Romllda  ed  Ezze- 
lino,'  produced  at  the  Teatro  Alfieri  in  March 
1840,  and  'Enrico  Odoardo'  at  the  Pergola  in 
1847 ;  the  author  of  theoretical  works  on  music, 
of  a  treatise  '  Sulla  divinazione,'  and  a  '  Studio 
delle  opere  di  G.  Verdi,  1859/  [F.  G.] 

BASILI,  or  BASILY,  Dombttco  Andrea, 
chapel-master  at  Lore  to  in  the  middle  of  last 
century.  He  died  in  1775.  Santini's  collection 
contained  works  by  him ;  and  a  set  of  twenty- 
four  studies  of  his  for  the  clavier,  entitled 
'  Musica  universale,'  etc.  was  printed  by  Aless- 
andri  of  Venice,  and  is  not  without  merit.  His 
son  Francesco  was  born  in  1766,  and  on  the 
death  of  his  father  the  boy  was  sent  to  Rome 
and  became  a  scholar  of  Jannacoxi.  While 
still  young  he  was  made  chapel  •  master  at 
Foligno.  His  first  appearance  in  opera  was 
at  Milan,  in  'La  bella  incognita,'  when  he 
was  twenty-two.  For  Romo  ho  wrote  '  La 
Locandiera  (17*9);  for  Florence 'Achi lie  nell' 
asHedio  di  Troja'  (1798)  and  the  '  Ritorno 
d'Ulysse'  (1799),  and  for  Venice  'Antigone' 
Later  he  became  chapel  master  at  Macernta, 
and  wrote  a  large  number  of  comic  operas  for 
Venice,  not  all  equally  successful.  He  then 
made  a  rich  marriage,  which  enabled  him  to 
give  up  work,  but  the  marriage  turned  out 
unhappy,  and  after  a  separation,  in  1816,  he 
returned  to  his  former  jtost  at  Loreto.  For 
the  San  Carlo  at  Naples  Rasili  composed  an 
oratorio,  '  Sanson'  ,'  in  which  Lablache  sang  the 
chief  part.  A  requiem  which  he  had  written 
for  Jannaconi  was  performed  on  March  23,  1816, 
at  the  Apostles'  Church  in  Rome.  In  1.H27  he 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Conscrvatorio  at 
Milan,  where  it  was  his  fortune  to  refuse 
admission  to  Verdi.  In  August  1837  he  was 
called  to  Rome  to  take  the  place  of  chapel- 
master  at  St.  Peter's,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Fioravanti,  and  remained  there  till  his  own  death 
on  March  25,  1850.  While  at  Rome  he  was 
made  very  unhappy  by  his  inability  with  the 
means  at  his  disposal  to  perform  the  great 
masteqdeces  of  old  Italian  church  music.  If 
supported  in  his  wish  a  great  revival  mi.dit 
have  been  accomplished,  but  with  Rasili  the 
last  hope  of  a  resurrection  of  Italian  church 
music  has  perished,  a  doom  which  neither  Ros- 
sini nor  Verdi — whose  style  the  rigid  Rasili 
would  hardly  have  approved — have  done  much  to 
avert.  In  addition  to  many  operas,  besides  those 
already  named,  and  much  church  music,  LWuli 
composed  symphonies  in  the  style  of  Haydn,  one 
of  which  used  often  to  be  played  at  Brussels 
under  Fetis'  conducting,  and  always  with  great 
applause.  (F.  G.] 

BASS.  (Got.  Raw;  Fr.  Banc,  Ital.  Romo.) 
The  lower  or  grave  part  of  the  musical  system, 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  treble,  which  is 
the  high  or  acute  part.    Th«  limits  of  the  two 
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are  generally  rather  vague,  but  middle  C  hi  the 
practical  division  between  them.  Attempt*  have 
been  made  to  spell  the  word  'base';  but  this 
proceeds  from  a  mistake.  'Bass'  derives  its 
form  from  the  French  or  Italian,  though  ulti- 
mately from  the  Greek  $doi$  in  its  sense  of 
foundation  or  support,  the  bass  being  that  which 
supports  the  harmony.  In  former  times  this 
was  much  more  obvious  than  it  is  now,  when 
a  single  bass  lino  represented  a  whole  piece,  and 
an  accompany ist  was  satisfied  with  the  addition 
of  figures,  from  which  he  deciphered  the  rest  of 
the  harmony  without  having  it  written  out  in 
full.  The  importance  of  melody,  which  ia  a 
development  of  more  modern  styles,  has  some- 
what obliterated  this  impression,  and  music 
seems  to  most  people  nowa-days  to  depend 
more  upon  the  upper  part  than  to  rest  uj»on  the 
lower.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

BASS  is  also  the  lowest  or  deepest  of  male 
voices. 

By  the  old  masters  those  notes  of  the  bass  voice 
only  were  employed  which  could  bo  placed  on  the 
bans  stave,  eleven  in  number.  By  the  moderns 
this  compass  has  been  largely  extended,  chiefly 
upwards.  For  whereas  even  the  employment  of 
the  lower  E  is  now  exceptional,  and  that  of  the 
D  below  it  most  rare,  its  double  octave,  and 
even  the  F  and  F$  above  it,  are  not  unfre- 
quently  called  into  requisition,  even  in  choral 
music.  Examples  dating  even  as  far  back  as  the 
end  of  the  1 7th  century  point  to  the  existence  of 
bass  voices  of  extraordinary  extent.  The  Ser- 
vices (intruded  for  choral  performance)  of  Blow 
and  his  contemporaries  abound  in  deep  notes; 
and  in  a  solo  Anthem,  'They  that  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships,'  comiH>»ed  no  doubt  for  an  excep- 
tional performer,  Mr.  (Jostling,  of  His  Majesty's 
Chapel  Koval,  as  well  as  for  a  special  oc- 
casion—  the  escape  of  King  Charles  II  and  the 
Duke  of  York  from  shipwreck  —  Purcell  has 
employed  repeatedly  both  the  lower  D  and  the 
E  two  octaves  and  a  tone  above  it.  Handel 
however  has  employed  a  still  more  extended 
compass.  In  a  song  for  Polifemo,  '  Nel  Africauo 
■elve,  from  his  early  Acis  and  (ialatea,  is  the 
following  passage,  quoted  by  Chrysandcr  ^  Handel, 
i.  244)  5— 


A  contemporary  singer,  Boschi,  might  by  all  ac- 
counts have  sung  these  passages — the  groups  of 
high  notes  in  the  third  or  falsetto  register. 

No  theory  resting  on  difference  of  pitch  will 
account  for  such  passages.  If  the  church-pitch 
of  the  17th  century  was  lower  than  that  of  our 
own  time,  the  lower  notes  employed  in  them  be- 
come still  more  astonislung  to  us  than  they  are 
already ;  if  (as  is  probable  if  not  certain)"  that 
pitch  was  higher  than  our  own,  the  higher  notes 
will  stand  in  the  same  predicament.  The  un- 
questionably greater  compass  of  the  basses,  and 
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even  tenors,  of  former  times,  is  however  ex- 
plained by  the  fact,  that  judicious  training, 
while  it  increases  the  intensity  and  flexibility, 
and  improves  the  quality  and  equality  of  a 
voice,  diminishes  its  compass.  Voices  of  exten- 
sive range  are  rarely  homogeneous;  and  theirfi//»6re 
or  quality  is  gen*  rally  found  to  be  in  inverse 
ratio  to  their  extent.  More  than  one  passage 
in  Milton,  beyond  doubt  a  competent  judge,  in- 
dicates the  existence,  at  any  rate  in  Italy,  of 
considerable  vocal  skill  even  in  the  17th century; 
and  if  half  that  has  come  down  to  us  respecting 
the  accomplishments  of  Balthazar  Fkrbi  be  true, 
one  singer  at  least  flourished  in  the  first  half  of 
that  century  of  extraordinary  skill.  But  prior  to 
the  end  of  it,  when  the  first  Italian  schools  were 
opened  at  Bologna  under  Piktocchi,  singing,  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word,  was  an  art,  skill  in 
which  was  confined  to  a  small  number  of  per- 
sons, and  instruction  in  which  had  not  extended 
beyond  the  land  of  its  origin.  It  is  not  extraor- 
dinary therefore  that  in  the  North  of  Europe 
very  extensive — in  other  words,  untrained — voices 
existed  in  the  17th  century  in  greater  number 
than  now. 

The  intensity  or  power  of  the  bass  voice  is  due  'o 
the  same  causes  as  that  of  the  tenor,  the  contralto, 
the  soprano,  or  indeed  of  any  other  wind-instru- 
ment— the  capacity  and  free  action  of  the  ap- 
paratus by  which  it  collects  and  ejects  air — in 
the  human  body,  the  lungs.  Its  'volume'  de- 
pends on  the  capacity  of  the  pharynx,  the  cavity 
nt  the  back  of  the  mouth,  lietween  the  root  of 
the  tongue  and  the  veil  of  the  palate,  the  part 
of  the  vocal  mechanism  most  easily  open  to 
inspection.  As  with  all  well-endowed  vocalists, 
the  jaw  of  the  bass  is  generally  wide,  the 
tongue  large,  the  teeth  small,  and  tho  mouth 
capable  of  easy  expansion.  The  bass  singer  is 
generally  above,  as  the  tenor  is  generally  below, 
the  middle  height. 

The  bass  voice  is  of  three  kinds ;  the  liaxso 
pro/undo,  tho  Basso  cantante,  and  the  liarytun. 
To  these  may  l»e  added  the  altogether  ex- 
ceptional Contm-Hasm,  standing  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  Ba»*o  pro/ando  as  the  instrunnut 
so  called  does  to  the  violoncello.  Tlijs  voice, 
found  or  at  least  cultivated  only  in  Russia,  is  by 
special  training  made  to  descend  with  facility  to 


C  below  the  bass  stave, 


and  even  two, 


three,  and  four  notes  lower. 

The  llnsso  proftmdo  and  the  Bas*o  eavtante  are 
distinguished  rather  by  their  quality  than  their 
compass ;  that  of  both  extending  occasionally 
from  the  E  flat  below  the  bass  stave  to  the  F 
above  it.  This  possible  compass  is  frequently  in- 
creased by  a  third  register,  or  falsetto,  of  a  quality 
wholly  distinct  from  that  of  the  first  or  second. 
The  English  male  counter- tenor  is  in  genera  1 
a  bass  whose  second  and  third  registers  have 
been  cultivated  exclusively,  always  to  tho  de- 
terioration, sometimes  to  the  destruction,  of  the 
first. 

The  employment  of  basses  and  barytons  in 
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principal  characters  on  the  operatic  stage,  though  ' 
trequent  only  since  the  latter  part  or  the  last 
century,  dates  from  a  much  earlier  epoch.  In- 
stances of  it  may  be  found  in  the  operas  of 
Lully  and  his  imitators,  native  and  foreign.  Its 
subsequently  increased  frequency  may  still  be 
attributed  to  the  French,  with  whom  dramatic 
propriety,  in  opera,  has  always  taken  precedence 
of  musical  effect.    Gluck  and  his  contemporary 
Piccinni,  who«e  laurels  were  chiefly  gathered  on 
the  French  stage,  both  employ  this  class  of  voice 
largely ;  but  it  first  assumed  its  still  greater  im- 
portance in  the  operas  of  Mozart,  who  woidd  seem 
to  have  been  the  first  composer  to  recognise  the 
fact  that  the  baryton  or  higher  bass  is  the  average 
and  therefore  typical,  voice  of  man.    To  the  pro- 
minence given  both  to  the  bass  and  the  baryton 
voice  in  his  later  operas  he  was  doubtless  urged 
by  a  variety  of  causes,  not  the  least  being  a 
paucity  of  competent  tenors  in  the  companies 
for  which  he  had  to  write.    To  this  however 
must  be  added  the  decline,  in  number,  excel- 
lence, and  popularity,  of  the  class  of  vocalists 
of  which  Farinolli  may  be  regarded  as  the 
type ;  and  (closely  connected  with  this)  to  an 
increased  craving  for  dramatic  effect,  only  at- 
tainable by  the  employment  of  basses  and  bary- 
tons,  among  whom  as  a  rule — liable  however  to 
splendid  exceptions — singing  actors  have  always 
been  found  in  the  greatest  excellence  and  num- 
ber.   This  change  in  the  once  established  order 
of  things  has  not  been  brought  about  without 
protest.    A  distinguished  amateur,  the  Earl  of 
Mount- Edgecumbe,  whose  'Musical  Reminis- 
cences' einbody  an  account  of  the  Italian  Opera 
in  England  from  1773  to  1834,  says,  in  reference 
to  it :— *  The  generality  of  voices  are  (now) 
basses,  which,  for  want  of  better,  are  thrust  up 
into  serious  operas  where  they  used  only  to 
occupy  the  last  place,  to  the  manifest  injury  of 
melody,  and  total  subversion  of  harmony,  in 
which" the  lowest  part  is  their  peculiar  province. 
These  new  singers  are  called  by  the  novel  appella- 
tion of  bntto  eantante  (which  by  the-bye  is  a  kind 
of  apology,  and  an  acknowledgment  that  they 
o'l^ht  not  to  sing),  and  take  the  lead  in  operas 
with  as  much  propriety  as  if  the  double-bass 
were  to  do  so  in  the  orchestra,  and  play  the  part 
of  the  first  fiddle.    A  bass  voice  is  too  unbend- 
ing and  deficient  in  sweetness  for  Bingle  songs, 
and  fit  only  for  those  of  inferior  character,  or 
of  the  buffo  style.  In  duettos  it  does  not  coalesce 
so  well  with  a  female  voice,  on  account  of  the 
too  great  distance  between  them,  and  in  fuller 
pieces  the  ear  cannot  be  satisfied  without  some 
good  intermediate  voices  to  fill  up  the  interval, 
ami  complete  tho  harmony.'    And  ho  adds  in  a 
note,  '  It  has  always  surprised  me  that  the  prin- 
cipal characters  in  two  of  Mozart's  operas  should 
have  been  written  for  basses,  namely,  Count 
Almaviva  and  Don  Giovanni,  both  of  which 
•eem    particularly  to  want    the  more  lively 
tones  of  a  tenor ;  and  I  cau  account  for  it  in  no 
other  wise  than  by  supposing  they  were  written 
for  some  particular  singer  who  had  a  bass  voice, 
far  he  has  done  so  in  no  other  instance.'  In 
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making  this  last  assertion  tho  venerable  writer 
forgot  or  ignored  Mozart's  'Cos!  fan  tutte,' 
'  Die  Zauberflote,'  and  '  Die  Entfuhrung  aus 
deai  Serail,"  in  all  of  which  basses  are  employed 
for  principal  ^  characters.  His  argument,  how- 
ever, though  ingenious,  is  based  on  an  assump- 
tion unjustified  and  unjustifiable  by  either 
theory  or  practice  —  that  melody  inevitably 
occupies,  or  is  only  effective  in,  an  upper  part. 
The  example  of  Mozart,  which  he  so  severely 
denounces,  has  been  followed  largely  by  Ros- 
sini and  all  the  0|>eratic  composers  of  later 
times.  In  the  majority  of  their  operas  bassi 
cautanti  appear  in  large  numbers,  without  any 
•  kind  of  apology,'  and  persons  who  '  ought 
not  to  sing'  do  so,  greatly  to  the  enhancement 
of  dramatic  effect  and  tha  pleasure  of  their 
hearers.    [Baryton.]  [J.  H.] 

BASS-BAR,  an  oblong  piece  of  wood,  fixed 
lengthwise  inside  the  belly  of  the  various  instru- 
ments belonging  to  tho  violin-tribe,  running  in 
the  same  direction  with  the  strings,  below  the 
G  string,  and  acting  as  a  beam  or  girder  to 
strengthen  the  belly  against  the  pressure  of  the 
left  foot  of  the  bridge,  as  the  sound  post  does 
against  that  of  the  right  foot.  It  is  the  only 
essential  part  of  the  instrument  which,  owing  to 
the  gradual  elevation  of  the  pitch,  has  had  to 
undergo  an  alteration  since  Stradivari's  time. 
Tartiui  states,  in  the  year  1734,  that  the  tension 
of  the  strings  on  a  violin  was  equal  to  a  weight 
of  63lb8.,  while  now  a-days  it  is  calculated  at 
more  than  80  lbs.  This  enormous  increase  of 
pressure  requires  for  the  belly  a  proportionate 
addition  of  bearing-power,  and  this  could  only 
be  given  by  strengthening  the  bass-bar,  which 
has  been  done  by  giving  it  a  slight  additional 
depth  at  the  centre,  and  adding  considerably 
to  its  length.  In  consequence  of  this  we  hardly 
ever  find  in  an  old  instrument  the  original  bass- 
bar  of  the  maker,  just  as  rarely  as  the  original 
sound-post  or  bridge,  all  of  which,  however, 
can  be  made  as  well  by  any  experienced  living 
violin-maker  as  by  the  original  Stradivari  or 
Amati.  [P.  D.] 

BASS  CLARINET,  an  instrument  of  the 
same  construction  as  the  ordinary  clarinet,  but 
speaking  an  octave  lower.  The  one  most  gen- 
erally used  is  that  in  Bb,  but  Wagner  writes  for 
one  in  A,  and  a  third  in  C  has  been  employed. 
They  are  all  slow -speaking  hollow -toned  in* 
struments,  rather  wanting  in  power.  The  clarinet 
quality  is  less  marked  than  in  the  acuter  forms 
of  the  instrument,  insomuch  that  they  more  re- 
semble an  organ  pipe  of  bourdon  tone.  Meyer- 
beer, from  his  friendship  with  Sax,  who  paid 
particular  attention  to  this  instrument,  has  in- 
troduced it  in  his  operas  and  other  works.  In 
the  fifth  act  of  « The  Huguenots'  there  is  a  fine 
declamatory  passage  for  it  in  lii>,  exhibiting  its 
extreme  lower  compass : — 
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BASSET-HORN. 

I  Baas- flu  to,  to  bring  the  mouthpiece  within  reach 
'  of  the  finger  hole*  the  tube  was  bent,  and  re- 
turned upon  itself,  as  in  the  Bassoon;  but  as 
by  I3oehm  it  resembles  an  ordinary  flute  of 


In  the  Coronation  March  of  the  '  Prophete'  it 
takes  the  melody,  and  in  Auber's  Exhibition 
March  two  such  instruments  are  employed.  It  is 
written  in  the  treble  or  tenor  clef,  the  latter  being 
better,  as  assimilating  its  part  to  that  for  the 
bassoon.  Although  occasionally  of  value  for  pro- 
ducing exceptional  effects,  it  does  not  present  any 
great  advantages  for  orchestral  use.  [W.H.S.] 

BASS  CLEF.  The  well-known  mark  of  the 
bans  gr:~  is  a  modification  of  the  letter  F,  which 
clef,  .  has  in  the  course  of  centuries  arrived 
at  its  present  shape,  in  the  same  way  tbat  the 
C#  and  C  have  altered  their  forms. 

The  early  sub -division  of  the  graver  male 
voices  is  attested  by  the  variety  of  positions  on 
the  stave  occupied  by  the  bass  or  F  clef.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century  this  clef  (, for 
whatever  variety  of  bass  voice)  has  occupied 
the  fourth  line  exclusively.    Up  to  that  period 

its  occasional  position  on  the  third  line  ff£— 


indicated  that  the  music  following  it  was  for  the 
baryton  voice  ;  the  stave  so  initiated  being 
called  the  baryton  stave.  At  a  still  earlier 
epoch  the  bass  clef  was  sometimes  placed  on  the 

fifth  line,  This  ba»«>  profondo  stave, 

which  makes  room  for  two  more  notes  below 
than  can  be  placed  on  the  bass  stave  proper,  is 
used  (among  others)  by  L.  Lossius  in  his  '  Psal- 
modia*  (Wittenbach,  1579),  and  more  r.cently 
by  Praetorius  in  his  'Lantiones  Sacrae'  ^Ham- 
burg, 1622).  It  does  not  seem  however  at  any 
time  to  have  met  with  general  favour.  On  the 
other  haud,  the  baryton  stave  was  much  em- 
ployed, not  only  fur  choral  music,  but  for  solos, 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Some 
of  Puroell's  songs  (e.  g.  '  Let  the  dreadful  en- 
gines') in  the  'Orpheus  Britannicus'  are  written 
upon  it,  and  with  reason,  for  it  takes  in,  with 
the  aid  of  a  single  leger-line,  the  entire  compass 
employed,  from  the  lower  A  to  the  upper  F. 
[Clef.]  (J.  H.] 

BASS  DRUM.  This  is  the  largest  of  all 
drums,  and  is  used  in  military  bands  and  modern 
orchestras.    [Drum,  3.]  [V.deP.] 

BASS  FLUTE.  There  were  in  former  times 
four  formB  of  the  flute  a  bee  or  flageolet,  the 
lowest  being  the  bass  flute,  and  the  others 
respectively  tenor,  alto,  and  descant  flutes.  These 
are  now  all  but  disused.  A  bass  flute  still  exists, 
though  it  is  rarely  heard,  and  is  not  written  for 
by  any  composer  of  eminence.    Its  compass  is 

from  P$- 


upwards.    In  older  forms  of  the 


large  size — 32  inches  long,  and  one  inch  diameter. 
The  Bass-flute  requires  a  great  deal  of  breath, 
and  the  tone  is  not  strong,  but  it  is  of  very  fine 
quality.  [W.  H.  S.] 

BASS  TRUMPET.  [Trombone.] 

BASS  TUBA.    The  lowest  of  the  saxhorns. 

[Bombardon.] 

BASSANI,  Giovanni  Battista,  an  eminent 
violin- player  and  composer,  was  born  at  Padua 
about  1657.  He  lived  for  some  years  at 
Bologna  as  conductor  of  the  cathedral-music, 
and  from  1685  in  a  similar  position  at  Ferrara, 
where  he  was  a  member  of  the  'Accidentia  della 
Morte.'  He  was  also  made  a  member,  and  in 
1682  '  principe*  of  the  '  Accadeinia  dei  Filar- 
monici'  of  Bologna.  From  1680  to  1710  he 
published  six  operas  and  thirty-one  vocal  and 
instrumental  works,  viz.  masses,  cantatas  for 
one,  two,  or  three  voices  with  instruments, 
and  two  sets  of  sonatas  for  two  violins  with 
bass — a  complete  list  is  given  by  Fetis.  These 
workB,  copies  of  which  are  now  very  rare,  are 
said  to  be  written  in  a  noble  pathetic  style, 
and  to  be  marked  by  good  and  correct  work- 
manship. Kent  borrowed  from  them  largely. 
Amongst  others  the  chorus  '  Thy  righteousness,* 
in  his  anthem  '  Lord  what  love,'  is  taken  from 
Bassanis  Magnificat  in  G  minor  with  very 
slight  alteration.  The  'Hallelujahs'  in  'Hearken 
unto  this'  are  transcribed  note  for  note  from 
Balsam's  'Alina  Mater.'  But  Kent  was  a  sad 
appropriator. 

Basbani  died  at  Ferrara  in  1 71 6.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed,  though  not  abso- 
lutely proved,  that  Corelli  was  his 
pupil.  [P.  D.] 

BASSET-HORN  (Fr.  Cor  de  Ba+ 
$ette  ;  Ital.  Corno  di  Bamtto;  Germ. 
llattcthorn).  A  tenor  clarinet  stand- 
ing in  F,  furnished  with  additional 
low  keys  and  a  prolonged  bore,  en- 
abling it  to  reach  the  octave  C,  which 
is  equivalent  to  F  below  the  bass 

clef  EzE^Eij.    With  the  exception 

of  the  last  four  semitones  thus  add- 
ed, the  instrument  is  in  all  respects 
a  clarinet,  and  the  necessary  trans- 
position will  be  found  under  that 
heading.  These  four  notes  are  ob- 
tained by  means  of  long  keys  worked 
by  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand, 
Which,  in  the  ordinary  clarinet,  has 
no  other  function  besides  that  of  sup- 
porting the  instrument.  For  con- 
venience of  handling,  the  instrument 
lias  ]■<  >)>  made  in  various  curved 
shapes ;  with  a  bend  either  between 
the  right  and  left  hands,  or  in  the 
nppor  part  just  below  the  mouthpiece.  Occasion- 
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ally  it  has  been  mode  with  a  bore  abruptly  bent 
on  itself  like  that  of  the  bassoon.  Ita  compass  is 
more  extensive  than  even  the  clarinet,  and  ita 
tone  fuller  and  more  reedy. 

Mozart  is  the  composer  who  has  written  most 
for  this  instrument.  In  one  great  work,  his 
'Repiiem,'  it  replaces  the  clarinet,  there  being 
independent  parts  for  two  players.  Perhaps  the 
finest  instance  of  its  use  is  in  the  opening  of  the 
•Recordare.'  In  his  opera  'Clemenza  di  Tito' 
it  is  aim)  employed,  and  a  fine  obbligato  is 
allotted  to  it  in  the  song  '  Non  piu  di  fiori.'  In 
his  chamber  music  there  are  often  parts  for  two 
or  even  three  bassethorns. 

Mendelssohn  has  also  written  for  it,  especially 
two  concert-i  iecea  for  clarinet  and  bassethorn, 
op.  113  and  114,  intended  to  be  played  by  the 
Barmanns,  father  and  son,  with  pianoforte  ac- 
companiment. Other  composer*  have  occasion- 
ally employed  it,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
it  has  never  taken  so  prominent  a  place  in  or- 
chestral music  as  its  fine  tone  and  facility  of 
execution  entitle  it  to  hold.  It  is  often  confused 
with  the  Cor  anglais,  or  English  horn,  which 
is  an  oboe  of  similar  pitch  to  the  Basset- 
horn.  (W.  H.  S.] 

BASSI,  Ldioi,  born  at  Pesaro  1766,  died  at 
Dresden  1825.    An  eminent  baritone  singer, 
first  appeared  on  the  stage  in  women's  parts  at 
the  age  of  thirteen ;   a  pupil  of  Laschi  at 
Florence.    In  1784  he  went  to  Prngue,  where 
he  ma  le  a  great  reputation,  especially  in  Paisi- 
ehVs  •  Re  Teodoro/  and  «  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,* 
and  Martinis  'Com  rara.'    Mozart  wrote  the 
part  of  Don  Juan  for  him.1    lie  is  said  to  have 
asked  Mozart  to  write  him  another  air  in  place 
of  'Fin  cTian  dal  vino*  in  Don  Juan,  but 
Mozart  replied  '  Wait  till  the  performance :  if 
the  air  is  not  applauded,  I  will  then  write  you 
another.'    A  hearty  encore  settled  the  question. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  induced  Mozart  to  re- 
write '  La  ci  darem'  five  times  to  suit  him. 
But  these  stories  are  probably  mere  legends  of 
Mozart's  good  humour.     In   1806  Bassi  left 
Prague  in  consequence  of  the  war.    For  some 
years  he  was  in  the  pay  of  Prince  Lobkowitz, 
Beethoven's  frinnd,  appearing  occasionally  in 
public  in  Vienna;  but  in  1814  he  returned  to 
Prague,  when  Weber  had  the  direction  of  the 
opera,  and  in  1 81 5  was  called  to  Dresden  as 
a  member  of  the  Italian  company  there,  but 
shortly  afterwards  became  manager  of  the  opera 
instead,  and  died  there  in  1835.    Bassi  was  gifted 
with  a  fine  voice,  even  throughout  the  register, 
a  prepossessing  appearance,  nnd  considerable 
dramatic  ability.    He  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Nioolo  or  Vincenzo  Bassi.  [M.  C.  0.1 

BASSI  RON,  Philippb,  a  native  of  the 
Netherlands,  living  in  the  15th  century,  and 
contemporary  with  Joaquin  des  Pres.  Some  of 
his  masses  were  printed  by  Petrucci  of  Fossom- 
ini5o8.  [J.  R.  S.  B.] 
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BASSO  CONTINUO,  Bassi  Oktixue,  or 
simply  Continuo,  is  the  same  thing  as  our 
English  term  Thorough-Bass  in  its  original  and 
proper  signification,  as  may  be  seen  by  com- 
parison of  English  with  foreign  works  where 
these  terms  occur.  For  instance,  in  the  score 
of  the  '  Matthaus  Passion'  of  Bach  the  lowest  line 
in  the  accompaniments  of  the  choruses  is  for  the 
violoncellos  and  basses  and  'organ  e  continuo,' 
for  the  two  latter  of  which  figures  are  added ; 
while  in  the  recitative  a  single  line  and  figures 
is  given  for  the  'continuo'  alone.  The  e  lition 
of  PurceU's  'Orpheus  Britannicus,'  published  in 
1698-1 702,  has  the  title  '  A  collection  of  choicest 
songs  for  1,  a,  and  3  voices,  with  symphonies  for 
violin  and  flutes  and  a  thorough-bat*  to  each 
song  figured  for  the  Organ,  Harpsichord,  or 
Theorbo- Lute.'  The  origin  of  the  name  is  the 
same  in  both  cases,  as  it  is  the  ba*s  which  con- 
tinue* or  goes  throvujh  the  whole  piece,  from  which 
with  the  aid  of  figures  the  accompaniment  used 
to  be  played.  (For  complete  discuss:on  of  the 
subject  see  Thorouch-Bass.)        [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

BASSO  DI  CAMERA,  Italian  for  a  chamber- 
bass  ;  that  is,  a  small  double  bass,  such  as  is 
generally  used  by  double-bass  players  lor  solo 
performances. 

BASSO  OSTINATO  is  the  same  as  the 
English  Grocnd-Bass,  which  see.  It  means  the 
continual  repetition  of  a  phrase  in  the  bass  part 
through  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  a  movement, 
upon  which  a  variety  of  harmonies  and  figures 
are  successively  built.  [C.  H.  H.  P.J 

BASSOON  (Fr.  BcMon,  Ital.  Fagotto,  Ger. 
Fagott).  A  wooden  double  -reed  instrument  of 
eight-foot  tone.  The  English  and  French  names 
are  derived  from  its  pitch,  which  is  the  natural 
bass  to  the  oboe  and  other  reed  instruments ; 
the  Italian  and  German  names  come  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  faggot  or  bundle  of  sticks. 

It  is  probably,  in  one  form  or  another,  of  great 
antiquity,  although  there  exists  circumstantial 
evidence  of  its  discovery  by  Afranio,  a  (.anon  of 
Ferrara.  This  occurs  in  a  work  by  the  inventor  "a 
nephew,  entitled  '  Introductio  in  Chaldaicam  lin- 
guam,  mystica  et  cabalistica,  a  Theseo  Albonesio 
utriusque  juris  doctori,'  etc.  (Pavia,  1539).  It 
is  illustrated  by  two  rough  woodcuts,  and 
is  termed  'Descriptio  ac  simulacrum  Phagoti 
Afranii,'  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the 
author,  although  an  Italian,  did  not  realise  the 
etymological  origin  of  the  name.  A  class  of  in- 
struments named  bombards,  pommers,  or  brum- 
mers,  which  were  made  in  many  keys,  seems 
to  have  been  the  immediate  predecessor  of  the 
bassoon.  Some  of  the  older  forms  are  well 
described,  with  representations  of  their  shape, 
in  the  '  Metodo  completo  di  Fagotto'  of  Willent. 
They  possess  a  contrivance  which  does  not  exist 
at  the  present  day  on  any  reed,  though  it  some- 
what anticipates  the  'crooks'  and  'transposing 
slides'  of  brass  instruments.  Besides  the  holes 
to  be  stopped  by  the  fingers,  there  are  other 
intermediate  apertures  stopped  by  pegs,  and 
only  to  be  opened  in  certain  keys.    No  doubt 
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in  the  older  style  of  music  this  mechanism 
may  have  been  useful ;  but  it  would  hardly 
adapt  itself  to  the  rapid  modulations  of  later 
composers. 

The  Bassoon  is  an  instrument  which  has  evi- 
dently originated  in  a  fortuitous  manner,  <le- 
veloped  by  successive  improvements  rather  of  an 
empirical  than  of  a  theoretical  nature ;  hence  its 
general  arrangement  has  not  materially  altered 
since  the  earliest  examples.  Various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  give  greater  accuracy  and 
completeness  to  its  singularly  capricious  scale ; 
but  up  to  the  present  time  all  these  seem  either 
to  have  diminished  the  flexibility  of  the  instru- 
ment in  florid  passages,  or  to  have  impaired  its 
peculiar  but  telling  and  characteristic  tone. 
Almenrader  in  Germany  is  credited  with  certain 
improvements,  but  one  of  the  best  of  these  eflbrts 
at  reconstruction  was  shown  in  the  Exhibition  of 
I  Hz,  i  by  Cornelius  Ward,  and  it  has  already  fallen 
entirely  into  disuse.  Hence  bassoons  by  the  older 
makers  are  generally  preferred  to  newer  8j»eci- 
mens,  and  they  therein  alone  resemble  stringed 
among  wind  instruments.  Those  of  Savary  espe- 
dally  are  in  great  request,  and  command  high 
prices.  The  copies  of  these  made  by  Samme  in 
this  country  are  not  far  inferior  to  them,  though 
they  lack  the  particular  sweetness  and  siugiug 
tone  of  the  French  maker. 

The  compass  is  from  sixteen -foot  Bb  to  Ab 


in  the  treble  W~~j!x=tt 
b?  * 

The  upper  limit  has  been 
greatly  raised  in  modern 
instruments  by  additional 
mechanism,  so  that  the  C, 
and  own  the  F  above  the 
Ab  referred  to,  can  be 
n  ached.  The  natural  BCsle 
in  however  that  named,  the 
notes  above  Ab  being  un- 
certain and  somewhat  dif- 
ferent in  quality  from  those 
below. 

Like  the  olx>e,  of  which  it 
is  the  bass,  the  bassoon  gives 
the  consecutive  harmonics  of 
an  open  pipe,  a  fact  which 
Helmholtz  has  shown  mathe- 
matically to  depend  on  its 
conical  bore. 

It  consists  of  five  pieces, 
named  respectively  the  crook, 
wing,  butt,  long  joints,  and 
bell.  These,  when  fitted  to- 
gether, form  a  hollow  cone 
about  eight  feet  long,  tapering 
from  of  an  inch  at  the  reed 
to  i§  inches  at  the  bell  end. 
In  the  butt  joint  this  bore 
is  bent  abruptly  back  upon 
itself,  both  sections  bein» 
pierced  in  the  samo  block  of  wood,  and 
at  the  lower  end  ;  the  prolongation  of  the 
tube  being  in  general  stopj>ed  by 


united 
double 
of  a 
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flattened  oval  cork.  The  whole  length  of  the  in- 
strument, by  internal  measurement,  being  ninety- 
three  inches,  about  twelve  are  in  the  crook, 
thirty- two  in  the  downward  branch,  and  the 
remaining  forty -nine  in  the  ascending  joints. 
The  height  is  thus  reduced  to  a  little  over  four 
feet,  and  the  various  holes  are  brought  within 
reach  of  the  fingers.  They  would  still  Ite  situated 
too  far  apart  for  an  ordinary  hand  if  they  were 
not  pierced  obliquely;  the  upper  hole  for  each 
forefinger  passing  upwards  in  the  substance  of 
the  wood,  and  those  for  the  third  or  ring  fingers 
passing  downwards  in  a  similar  way.  There  are 
three  holes  in  the  wing  joint — so  named  from 
a  projecting  wing  of  wood  intended  to  contain 
them;  three  others  on  the  front  of  the  butt 
joint — to  be  closed  by  the  first  throe  fingers  of 
the  left  and  right  hands  respectively ;  a  single 
hole  on  the  back  of  the  butt  joint,  for  the 
thumb  of  the  right  hand ;  and  a  series  of  inter- 
locking keys  on  tho  long  joint,  producing  the 
lowest  notes  of  the  scale  by  means  of  the  left 
thumb.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  instru- 
ment is  held  in  the  hollow  of  the  two  hands, 
with  the  left  uppermost,  at  the  level  of  the 
players  breast,  the  right  hand  being  somewhat 
below  and  behind  the  right  thigh.  A  strap 
round  the  neck  supports  the  bulk  of  the  weight. 
The  little  finger  of  the  right  hand  touches  two 

keys  which  produce  Ab  and  F  jE .  With 

this  latter  note  the  real  fundamental  scale  ends, 
exactly  as  it  does  in  the  olx>e ;  all  the  mechanism 
of  the  long  joint  and  bell  only  strengthening  the 
tone  and  producing  tho  seven  lowest  semitones 
upwards  from  Bb.  In  comparing  the  bassoon 
with  its  kindred  treble  instrument,  the  oltoe,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  has  this  supple- 
mentary prolongation  of  its  compass  downwards, 
which  the  other  lacks.  The  seven  lowest  holea 
and  keys  therefore  produce  only  one  sound 
apiece;  but  the  case  is  totally  different  with 
those  following  next  above  them,  from  the  little 
finger  of  tho  right  hand  to  the  forefinger  of  the 
left.  These  eight  holes  and  keys  can  each  be 
made  to  give  two  sounds  at  an  interval  of  an 
octave  by  varying  the  pressure  of  the  lip.  After 
tho  double  register  thus  obtained  has  been  run 
through,  there  still  remain  a  few  notes  to  be  got 
by  cross  fingerings  at  the  interval  of  a  twelfth, 
namely  the  Fft  Gty,  and  Ab,  with  which  the 
natural  scale  has  been  stated  to  end.  In  uuxlern 
instruments  two  or  oven  three  keys  are  added  at 
the  top  of  the  wing-joint,  to  be  worked  by  the 
thumb  of  the  left  hand  stretched  across  from 
the  other  side.  Thoy  open  small  harmonic  holes 
dose  to  the  crook,  and  enable  seven  semitones  to 


be  added,  from  A  to  Eb  inclusive 


r 


Even  above  this  there  are  two  outlying  notes, 

E|j  and  F   ^    f    f     ,  to  be  obtained  by 

exceptional  players  without  mechanism :  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  still  higher,  although 
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useless,  harmonics  might  by  assiduoire  study  be 
exacted  from  this  remarkable  instrument. 

It  will  thus  l>e  seen — what  indeed  was  affirmed 
in  the  outlet — that  the  scale  of  the  basttoon  is 
complicated  and  capricious.  To  this  it  must  be 
added  that  it  is  variable  in  different  patterns, 
and  that  even  a  fine  player  cannot  play  upon  an 
unfamiliar  instrument.  Each  has  to  be  learned 
independently ;  and  although  the  theoretical 
imperfection  of  such  a  course  is  obvious,  it  has 
a  certain  compensation  in  the  fact  that  a  bassoon- 
player  must  necessarily  rely  upon  his  ear  alone 
for  correct  intonation,  and  that  he  thus  more 
nearly  approximates  to  the  manipulation  of 
stringed  instruments  than  any  member  of  tho 
orchestra,  except  the  trombones.  In  some  of  the 
most  important  and  delicate  notes  there  are  two, 
three,  or  even  four  alternatives  of  fingering  open 
to  the  performer  ;  as  these  produce  sounds  slightly 
differing  in  pitch  and  quality,  they  may  be 
employed  by  a  judicious  musician  for  obtaining 
accurate  consonance  and  for  facilitating  difficult 
passages.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
scale  of  the  bassoon  is  a  sort  of  compromise, 
for  tlie  construction  of  which  no  precise  formula 
can  be  given. 

Whatever  its  theoretical  imperfections,  it 
cannot  bo  denied  that  the  musical  value  of  the 
bassoon  is  very  great,  and  it  has  for  about  two 
centuries  been  largely  used  by  composers.  Its 
position  in  tho  orchestra  has  somewhat  changed 
in  the  course  of  time.  Originally  introduced — 
probably  first  in  Camberts  'Pomone*  (Paris, 
1 67 1)— -as  a  purely  bass  instrument,  it  has  grad- 
ually risen  to  the  position  of  tenor,  or  even  alto, 
frequently  doubling  the  high  notes  of  the  vio- 
loncello or  the  lower  register  of  the  viola.  The 
cause  of  the  change  is  evidently  the  greater 
use  of  bass  instruments  such  as  trombones  and 
ophieleiiles  in  modern  orchestral  scores,  on  the  one 
Land,  and  the  improvements  in  the  upper  register 
of  the  bassoon  itself  on  the  other.  There  is  a 
peculiar  sweetness  and  telling  quality  in  these  ex- 
treme sounds  which  has  led  to  their  being  named 
vox  humana  notes.  We  have  good  evidence  that 
even  in  Haydn's  time  they  were  appreciated,  for 
in  the  graceful  minuet  of  his  *  Military  Symphony' 
we  find  a  melody  reaching  to  the  treble  AD. 
The  passage  affords  an  excellent  specimen  of  good 
solo  writing  for  the  instrument,  though  requiring 
a  first- rate  player  to  do  it  justice. 


Indeed  it  is  between  the  time  of  Handel  and 
TIaydn  that  the  above-mentioned  change  seems 
t>  •  have  taken  place.  Handel's  scores  contain 
few  bassoon  parts,  and  those — with  one  remark - 
able  exception,  the  Witch  music  in  the  oratorio 
of  Saul — mostly  of  a  ripieno  character;  Haydn 
on  the  other  hand  uses  it  as  one  of  the  moBt 


prominent  voices  of  his  orchestra.  Boieldieu  also, 
who  dates  a  little  later,  has  assigned  to  the  bas- 
soon the  principal  melody  in  the  overture  to  the 
'  Dame  Blanche,'  repeating  it  afterwards  with  in- 
creased elaboration  in  the  form  of  a  variation. 


Variation. 


•  • 

3 

••  ;  ■  1 

U 

etc 

Bach  uses  it  frequently,  sometimes  merely  to 
reinforce  the  basses,  but  often  with  an  inde- 
pendent and  characteristic  part.  The  '  Quoniam' 
in  the  Mass  in  B  minor  has  two  bassoons  obli- 
gate throughout,  and  other  instances  of  its  use 
will  be  found  in  the  cantatas  '  Am  Abend  aber ' 
(No.  42),  and  '  Ich  hatte  viel  Bekiiminerniss' 
(No.  21),  in  the  volumes  of  the  Bach-Gesell- 
schaft.  In  the  Score  of  the  Matthew  Passion 
tho  bassoon  does  not  appear.  Boyce,  a  writer 
who  can  hardly  have  known  much  of  foreign  music, 
gives  it  a  fine  part  in  the  song  '  Softly  rise  thou 
southern  breeze,'  in  his  '^loinon'  (1743). 

Cherubim  has  given  it  a  fine  solo  in  his  opera 
of  '  Me*dee,'  which  is  remarkable  for  its  difficulty, 
and  also  for  its  extraoixlinary  compass,  ending  on 
the  extreme  high  notes. 

Mozart,  besides  a  concerto  with  orchestra  which 
is  hardly1  known,  constantly  employs  the  bas- 
soon in  his  scores.  It  figures  prominently  in  his 
symphonies,  even  when  other  wind  jiarts  are  de- 
ficient ;  most  of  his  masses  contain  fine  phrases 
for  it ;  in  the  Requiem,  of  which  the  instrumenta- 
tion is  peculiar,  it  till.,  a  leading  place,  contrasting 
with  three  trombones  and  two  corni  di  bassetto. 
All  his  operas  moreover  assign  it  great  promi- 
nence ;  he  seems  fully  aware  of  its  beauty  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  voice,  which  it  supports 
and  intensifies  without  the  risk  of  overpowering 
the  singer. 

Beethoven  never  fails  to  employ  it  largely, 
reinforcing  it  in  some  works  by  the  contrafagotto. 
The  First  Symphony  is  remarkable  for  the  as- 
signment of  subject  as  well  as  counter  subject  in 
the  Blow  movement  to  first  and  second  bassoons 
working  independently  ;  both  afterwards  joining 
with  the  two  clarinets  in  the  curious  dialogue 
of  the  trio  between  strings  and  reeds.  The 
Second  Symphony  opens  with  a  prominent  pas- 
sage in  unison  with  ba<w  strings ;  in  the  Adagio 
of  the  Fourth  is  an  effective  figure  exhibiting  the 
great  power  of  staccato  playing  possessed  by  the 
bassoon ;  in  the  first  movement  of  the  Eighth  it 
is  employed  with  exquisite  humour,  and  in  the 
minuet  of  the  same  Bymphony  it  is  entrusted 
with  a  melody  of  considerable  length.  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  passage  in  Beethoven's 
writing  for  this  instrument,  certainly  the  least 
known,  occurs  in  the  opening  of  tho  Finale  of  the 
Ninth  or  Choral  Symphony,  where  the  theme  of 
the  movement,  played  by  cellos  and  violas  in 
unison,  is  accompanied  by  the  first  bassoon  in  a 
»  iu  ii  n»t,  rnmiimit  i.  T4.  KoUwi.  So.  m. 
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long  independent  melody  of  the  greatest  in- 
genuity and  interest. 

Mendelsohn  shows  some  peculiarity  in  dealing 
with  the  bassoon.  He  was  evidently  struck,  not 
only  with  the  power  of  its  lower  register,  a  fact 
abundantly  illustrated  by  his  use  of  it  in  the 
opening  of  the  Scotch  Symphony  and,  with  the 
trombones,  in  the  grand  chords  of  the  overture  to 
'  Ruy  Bias' ;  but  he  evidently  felt,  with  Bee- 
thoven, the  comic  and  rustic  character  of  its  tone. 
This  is  abundantly  shown  in  the  music  to  the 
1  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  where  the  two 
bassoons  lead  the  quaint  clowns'  march  in  thirds  ; 
and  still  further  ou  in  the  funeral  march,  which 
is  obviously  an  imitation  of  a  small  country  band 
consisting  of  clarinet  and  bassoon,  the  latter 
ending  unexpectedly  and  humorously  on  a  soli- 
tary  low  C.  In  the  Overture  the  same  instru- 
ment also  suggests  the  braying  of  Bottom.  It  is 
worth  notice  how  the  acute  ear  of  the  musician 
has  caught  the  exact  interval  used  by  the  aninud 
without  any  violation  of  artistic  propriety.  As 
if  in  return  for  these  vile  uses,  the  same  com- 
poser has  compensated  the  instrument  in  num- 
berless fine  figures,  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
»|)ecify  more  than  the  quartett  of  horns  and  bas- 
soons in  the  trio  of  tho  Italian  Symphony,  the 
majestic  opening  phrases  of  the  so-called  '  Pil- 
grim's March,'  and  the  flowing  cantabile  in  oc- 
taves with  tho  oboe  which  forms  the  second 
movement  of  the  introductory  symphony  to  the 
*  Hymn  of  Praise.' 

Weber  exhibits  the  same  knowledge  of  its 
powers  as  his  predecessors.  Although  the 
French  horn,  and  after  it  the  clarinet,  are 
obviously  his  favourite  instruments,  the  bassoon 
comes  very  little  behind  them.  One  of  the 
loveliest  phrases  ever  assigned  to  this  instrument 
occurs  in  the  'Agnus  Def  of  his  mass  in  G. 


It  is  absolutely  alone  on  the  telling  G  of  the 
up)<er  register ;  the  voice  following  in  imitation 


upj#er 
and  th 


the  lKissoon  then  repeating  the  passage.  In 
the  Concert-Stiick,  for  piano  and  orchestra,  there 
is  a  difficult  but  beautiful  point  for  bassoon 
alone,  which  leads  into  the  march  for  the  clari- 
His  two  symphonies  are  market!  by  the 
character,  especially  the  first,  in  which 
the  bassoon  leads  throughout,  with  some  effective 
organ  points.  The  overtures,  and  indeed  all 
his  operas,  are  very  fully  scored  for  bassoons. 
His  bassoon  concerto  in  F  and  his  Hungarian 
rondo  are  grand  works,  scored  for  full  orchestra. 

Meyerbeer  has  somewhat  neglected  the  bassoon 
for  the  bass  clarinet — in  the  Prophcte  March 
for  instance  ;  but  he  has  given  it  many  passages 
of  importance,  and  some  of  a  grotesque  character, 
as  in  the  incantation  scene  of  '  Robert  lo  Diable.' 
He  frequently  employs  four  instead  of  two  in- 
struments. 

Tho  Italian  writers  uso  it  freely.  Donizetti 
assigns  it  an  obbligato  in  the  air  '  lTna  furtiva 
lagrima.'  Rossini  opens  the  'Stabat  Mater'  with 
the  effective  phrases— 


pp 


for  bassoons  and  cellos  in  unison,  which  again 
occur  at  the  end  of  the  work.  In  his  latest 
composition,  the  '  Messe  Solennelle'  it  is  almost 
too  heavily  written  for,  and  is  at  times  comic  and 
ineffective. 

Auher  writes  but  little  for  the  bassoon,  using 
it  chiefly  in  sustaining  high  notes  at  the  very  top 
of  its  register.  There  is  however  a  melodious 
passage  for  the  two,  with  the  horns,  in  the 
overture  to  the  '  Sirene.' 

The  following  list  of  music  for  bassoon,  solo 
and  concertante,  may  be  found  useful.  The 
writer  desires  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  aid 


he  lias  received  in  its  compilation  and  e!sei 
from  Mr.  Charles  Evans  of  the  British  Museum. 

Mozart,  concerto  in  Bb  ;  Ferdinand  David, 
concertino  in  Bb,  op.  12;  Kalliwoda,  var. 
and  rondeau  in  Bb,  op.  57;  Weber,  andante 
and  rondo  ongarese  in  &  op.  55,  concerto  in  F, 
op.  75  ;  Kummer,  concerto  in  C,  op.  25  ;  Neu- 
kirchner,  fantasia  with  orchestra  ;  Jacobi,  pot- 
pourri with  orchestra;  Dotzauer,  quatuor,  op. 
36,  with  violin,  viola,  and  cello;  twelve  pieces 
for  three  bassoons,  by  G.  H.  Kummer,  op.  1 1 ; 
twelve  trios  for  three  bassoons,  by  G.  H.  Kummer, 
op.  1 3 ;  forty-two  caprices  for  bassoon,  by  E. 
Ozi ;  six  duos  concertants  for  two  bassoons,  by 
E.  Ozi ;  Lindpaiutner,  op.  24,  rondeau  in  Bb. 

Other  works  will  be  found  under  Clamnet, 
Oboe,  etc.  (W.  H.  S.] 

BASTARDELLA,  or  BASTARDINA.  See 
Agujaki. 

BASTIEN  ET  BASTIENNE,  a  German 
operetta  or  pastoral  in  one  act  (15  Nos.),  words 
by  So!  achtner  from  the  French,  the  music  by 
Mozart  'in  his  12th  year,'  1768;  performed  iu 
a  Garden-house  at  Vienna  belonging  to  his 
friends  the  Messmers.  (Kochel,  No.  50  ;  Jahn. 
isteil.  i  122).  The  subject  of  the  Iu  trade  (\n 
G)  is  by  a  curious  coincidence  all  but  identical 
with  the  principal  theme  of  the  first 
of  Beethoven's  '  Eroica '  Symphony : — 


B ASTON,  Joaquin,  a  Flemish  composer  of 
the  first  half  of  the  1 6th  century,  and  still 
living  in  1566.  Unlike  most  of  his  contempora- 
ries, he  does  not  seem  to  have  visited  Italy,  as  his 
published  works,  consisting  of  motets  and  chan- 
sons, form  part  of  collections  printed  either  at 
Louvain  or  Antwerp.  [J.  R.  S.  B.] 

BATES,  JoAn,  was  born  in  1740  at  Halifax, 
where  he  received  his  early  education  under  Dr. 
Ogden,  and  learned  music  from  Hartley,  organist 
of  Roehda'e.  He  subsequently  removed  to 
Manchester,  whore  he  studied  organ  -  playing 
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under  Robert  Wainwright,  organist  of  the  j 
collegiate  church,  now  the  cathedral.  Ue  next 
removed  to  Eton  and  thence  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  became  fellow  and  tutor  of  King's  College. 
He  then  became  private  secretary  to  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  a 
well  known  musical  amateur.  About  tliat  time 
he  conceived  the  plan  of  the  Concert  of  Ancient 
Music  which  was  established  in  1 776,  Bates 
being  appointed  conductor.  In  1780  he  was 
appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  Victualling 
Office,  and  married  Miss  Sarah  Harrop,  a  pupil 
of  Sacchini,  and  a  favourite  concert  singer,  who 
had  studied  under  him  the  music  of  Handel  and 
the  elder  masters.  He  next,  in  17K3,  in  con- 
junction with  Viscount  Fitzwilliam  and  Sir 
YYatkin  Williams  Wynne,  projected  the  Com- 
memoration of  Handel,  which  was  carried  into 
effect  the  following  year,  Bates  officiating  as 
conductor.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  a 
commissioner  of  the  Customs  and  a  director  of 
Greenwich  Hospital.  Having  projected  the 
Albion  Mills,  of  the  success  of  which  he  was 
so  sanguine  as  to  invest  the  whole  of  his  own 
and  his  wife's  fortunes  in  them,  he  was  nearly 
ruined  by  their  destruction  by  fire  in  1791. 
In  1793  he  resigned  the  conductorship  of  the 
Concert  of  Ancient  Music.  He  died  June  8, 
1799.  A  fine  painting  of  Joah  Bates  and  his 
wife,  by  F.  Coates,  R.  A.,  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BATES,  William,  a  composer  of  the  iRth 
century,  produced  music  for  the  following  dra- 
matic pieces: — 'The  Jovial  Crew,'  comic  opera, 
1 760  ;  '  Pharnaces,'  opera,  1 765  ;  '  The  Ladies' 
Frolick,'  an  alteration  of  'The  Jovial  Crew' 
(jointly  with  Dr.  Arne),  1770;  'The  Theatrical 
Candidates,'  musical  prelude,  1775.  He  was 
also  the  composer  of  '  Songs  sung  at  Marybon 
Gardens,  1  7 '  >> , '  and  of  several  glees,  catches, 
and  canons,  eleven  of  which  are  included  in 
Warren's  collections.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  he  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  theatrical 
orchestra*.   [See  Catlky,  Anne.]    [W.  H.  H.] 

BATESON,  Thomas,  one  of  the  great  English 
madrigal i an  composers  of  the  Elizabethan  period. 
The  dates  of  bis  birth  and  decease  are  unknown  ; 
but  we  may  infer  that  he  was  a  young  '  practi- 
tioner in  the  art '  when  he  produced  his  '  First 
Set  of  Madrigals'  in  1604,  wherein  he  compares 
his  compositions  to  'young  birds  feared  out  of 
their  neat  before  they  lie  well  feathered,'  and 
hopes  they  will  be  *  so  shrouded '  in  '  the  leaves 
of  his  patron's  good  liking,'  so  that  neither  any 

*  ravenous  kite  nor  craftie  fowler,  any  open 
mouthed  Mom  us  or  mere  Bhy  detractor  may  de- 
vour or  harm  them  that  cannot  succour  or  shift 

*  for  themselves.'  At  the  back  of  the  dedication 
to  his  '  honourable  and  most  respected  good 
friend  Sir  William  Norres,'  is  the  madrigal 

*  When  Oriana  walkt  to  take  the  ayre,'  with  the 
following  note.  'This  song  was  sent  too  late, 
mod  should  have  been  printed  in  the  set  of 
Orianas '  (a  set  of  madrigals  in  praise  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  published  in  1601)..  In  1599,  five 


yean  prior  to  the  date  of  his  first  publication,  he 
was  appointed  organist  of  Chester  Cathedral, 
which  situation  he  held  till  161 1.  Shortly  after 
this  date  he  went  to  reside  in  Ireland,  under  the 
patronage  of  Lord  Chichester,  and  in  161 8  pub* 
lished  his  '  Second  Set  of  Madrigals.'  On  the 
title-page  of  this  work  he  styles  himself '  Bachelor 
of  Musick,  Organist,  and  Master  of  the  Children 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the  Blessed  Trinity, 
Dublin.'  In  the  university  of  the  latter  city  he 
is  Bupposod  to  have  taken  hiB  degree.  Bateson's 
first  set  of  Madrigals  was  reprinted  by  the  Musi- 
cal Antiquarian  Society,  and  specimens  of  his 
church  music  are  in  the  same  society's  '  Anthems 
by  Composers  of  the  Madrigalian  Era.'  (7V»« 
composer  !  works ;  Private  Hourca.)     [E.  F.  R] 

BATON,  Charlks,  called  'le  jeune'  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  elder  brother  Henri,  who 
performed  on  the  musette.  Was  a  player  on  the 
Vielle  or  hurdy-gurdy  in  Paris  in  the  middle 
of  the  1 8th  century.  He  pul.liah.-d  an  4  Examen 
de  la  lettre  de  M.  Rousseau  sur  la  musique 
Francaise'  (Paris,  1754),  and  a  '  Memoire  sur 
la  ViehV  in  the  '  Mercure*  for  1757.  He 
improved  his  instrument,  and  composed  much 
for  it — Suites  for  two  vielks,  musettes,  etc. 
Baton  died  at  Paris  in  1758. 

BATON  (Fr.  Baton'),  the  stick  with  which  the 
conductor  of  an  orchestra  Ijeats  the  time.  Hence 
the  expression  '  under  Mr.  — 's  baton,'  i.e.  under 
his  direction.  The  first  baton  employed  in  Eng- 
land was  probably  the  'Taktirstabcheu'  used  by 
Spohr  at  the  Philharmonic  in  1K20  iSellistbiog. 
ii.  87).  Batons  are  usually  t  irned  out  of  maple- 
wood  for  lightness,  21  or  22  inches  long,  and 
tapering  from  3-4ths  to  3-8ths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  They  are  occasionally  given  as  '  testi- 
monials,' in  which  case  they  are  made  of  metal  or 
of  ivory  ornamented  with  silver  or  gold. 

When  Berlioz  and  Mendelssohn  met  at  Leipsic 
in  1 84 1  they  exchanged  batons,  and  Berlioz  ac- 
companied his  with  the  following  letter,  in  the 
vein  of  Fenimore  Cooper  :  —  '  Au  chef  Men- 
delssohn. Grand  chef!  nous  nous  somnies  promis 
d'echanger  nos  tomahaweks ;  voici  le  mien  !  II 
est  grossier,  le  ticn  est  simple  ;  les  squaws  seules 
et  les  visages  p  iles  aiment  les  amies  ornees.  Sois 
mon  frere !  et  quand  le  Grand  Esprit  nous  aura 
envoyt'B  chasser  dans  les  pays  des  amen,  que  nos 
guerriers  suspendent  nos  tomaweks  a  la  porte 
du  con  oil.'  Mendelssohn's  reply  is  not  extant, 
but  no  doubt  it  was  quite  d  prupos.  jG.] 

BATTEN,  Adrian,  the  date  of  whose  birth 
is  not  known,  was  brought  up  in  the  Cathedral 
Choir  of  Winchester,  under  John  Holmes  the 
organist,  and  in  161 4  appointed  vicar-choral  of 
Westminster  Ablwy.  In  1624  he  removed  to 
St.  Paul  s  Cathedral,  where  he  held  the  same 
office  in  addition  to  that  of  organist.  Batten's 

I  name  is  well  known  in  our  cathedral  choirs  from 
his  short  full  anthem  '  Deliver  us,  0  Lord.' 
Bumey  says  of  him  :  '  He  was  a  good  harmonist 
of  the  old  school,  without  adding  anything  to 
the  common  stock  of  ideas  in  melody  or  modu- 

,  lation  with  which  the  art  was  furnished  long 
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before  he  was  Lorn.  Nor  did  he  correct  any  of 
the  errors  in  accent  with  which  former  times 
abounded.'  This  criticism  is  hardly  just.  Bat- 
ten's anthem,  '  Hear  my  prayer/  is,  in  point  of 
construction  and  effect,  equal  to  any  composition 
of  hiB  time.  He  composed  a  Morning,  Com- 
munion, and  Evening  Service  in  the  Dorian 
Mode,  and  a  large  number  of  anthems ;  the 
words  of  thirty-tour  may  be  found  in  Clifford. 
Six  are  printed  in  1  laniard,  two  more  in  Boyce, 
and  1 8  others  are  comprised  in  Barnard's  .MS. 
collection  in  the  library  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society. 

The  date  of  Batten's  death  is  uncertain.  He 
was  living  in  1635,  when  he  made  a  transcript  of 
some  anthem  music,  to  which  the  following  note 
is  appended : — '  All  these  songs  of  Mr.  John 
Holmes  was  prickt  from  his  own  pricking  in  the 
year  1635,  by  Adrian  liatten,  one  of  the  vickers 
of  St.  Paul's  in  Ixmdon,  who  sometime  was  his 
scholar.'  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  1640. 
(Purnev,  Hi*.;  M&  Account*  of  Wotmin*ter 
awl  St.  Pa  til's.)  [E.  F.  R.] 

B  ATT  IS  HILL,  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Jona- 
than Battishill,  a  solicitor,  and  grandson  of  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Battishill,  rector  of  Shoepwash, 
Devon,  was  born  in  London  in  May  17.?S.  In 
1747  he  became  a  chorister  of  St.  Pauls  Cathe- 
dral under  William  Savage,  and  on  the  breaking 
of  his  voice  his  articled  pupil.   On  the  expiration 
of  his  articles  he  officiated  for  Dr.  Boyce  at  the 
organ  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  composed  some 
Bongs  for  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre.    So -n  after- 
wards he  was  engaged  to  play  the  harpsichord 
at  Coveut  Garden  Theatre,  an  early  result  of 
which  engagement  was  his  marriage  in  1763 
to  Miss  Davies,  a  singing-actress  at  that  theatre, 
and  the  original  performer  of  Madge  in  '  Live 
in  a  Village.'    Ou  her  marriage  Mrs.  Battishill 
retired  from  the  exercise  of  her  profession.  In 
1704  Batti*hill  composed,  in  conjunction  with 
Michael  Arne,  the  music   for   the  opera  of 
•Almena.'     The  piece,  owing  to  the  poverty 
of  the  dialogue,  was  soon  withdrawn,  but  for 
proof  that  want  of  merit  in  the  music  had 
nothing  to  do  with  tho  withdrawal  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  Battishill's  songs  'Thus 
when  young  Amnion  march'd  along'  and  '  Poised 
in  Heaven  s  eternal  scale,'  written  to  display 
the  tine  bass  voice  of  Samuel  Champness.  In 
the  same  year  Battishill  composed  the  music 
for  the  pantomime  'The  Kites  of  Hecate.'  At 
a  Inter  period  ho  abandoned  the  theatre  and 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  composition  of 
church  music,  and  produced  several  anthems 
(including  that   beautiful   one    '  Call   to  re- 
membraneo'),   in  which   melody   and  skilful 
treatment  of  the  parts  are  admirably  combined. 
In  1 771  he  gained  tho  Catch  Club  prize  for 
his  fine  Anacreontic  glee  'Come  bind  my  hair.' 
About  this  tiino  he  was  appointed  orgnnist  of 
the  united  parishes  of  St.  Clement,  Eastcheap, 
and  St.  Martin,  Or^ar,  and   soon  afterwards 
of  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street.    In  1775  ho 
lost  his  wife,  and  her  death  so  affected  him 
ti.at  he  doiisittt)  f.oin  composition,  and  devoted 


much  of  his  time  to  his  books,  of  which  he 
had  collected  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
volumes,  chiefly  classical  works.  He  died  at 
Islington  Dec.  10.  1801,  aired  sixty-three  years, 
and  was  buried,  pursuant  to  his  dying  wish,  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  near  the  grave  of  Dr. 
Boyce.  Battishill  published  two  collections  of 
songs  for  three  and  four  voices,  and  a  collection 
of  favourite  songs  sung  at  the  public  gardens 
and  theatres.  Novoral  of  his  glees  and  catches 
are  printed  in  Warren's  and  other  collections. 
Four  of  his  anthems  are  included  in  Page's 
'Harmonia  Sacra.'  in  1804  Page  edited  'Six 
Anthems  and  Ton  Chants,'  with  a  tinely  engraved 
portrait  of  the  composer  prefixed.  In  the  same 
year  Page  also  inserted  in  a  collection  of  hymns 
twelve  psalm  tunes  and  an  ode  coinjiosed  by  Bat- 
tishill. The  popular  song  '  Kate  of  Aberdeen' 
was  composed  by  Battishill  for  Ranolagh  Gardens. 
Battishill's  compositions  are  distinguished  by  an 
uncommon  combination  of  energy  and  vigour 
with  grace  and  elegance.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BATTLE  OF  PRAGUE,  THE.  A  piece  of 
military  programme-music  describing  the  en- 
gagement between  the  Prussians  and  Austrians 
before  Prague,  in  1757.  It  was  composed  by 
Kot/.wara — a  native  of  Prague — for  Piano,  with 
Violin  and  Cello  ad  lihifum,  and  was  published 
at  Hamburg  aud  Berlin  (according  to  Fetis) 
about  1792,  and  in  London  in  1793.  The  piece 
had  an  immense  success  at  the  time  and  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  after,  and  was  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  '  Siege  of  Valenciennes,'  and  many 
others  of  the  same  kind  -  culminating  in  Bee- 
thoven's 'Battle  of  Vittoria.'  The  English  edi- 
tions contain  'God  save  the  King,'  as  the  Hymn 
of  triumph  after  the  victory,  and  a  drum-call 
'  Go  to  bed  Tom.'  Now  as  '  Heil  dir  in 
Siegerkranz,'  which  has  l>ecoine  a  kind  of  Prus- 
sian national  hymn,  to  the  tune  of  'God  save 
the  King,'  was  not  produced  till  1799, 
seems  probable  that  tho  tune  and  the  name 
have  Inn  put  into  the  English  editions  for 
the  English  market,  and  that  if  the  Gorman 
edition  could  be  seen  (which  the  writer  has  not 
been  able  to  do)  it  would  be  found  that  some 
Prussian  air  and  call  were  there  instead  of  those 
named. 

BATTLE  SYMPHONY.  The  ordinary 
English  name  for  Beethoven's  '  Wellingtons  Si  eg, 
oder  die  Schlacht  bei  Vittoria.'  It  was  first  per- 
formed in  London,  under  tho  direction  of  Sir 
(ieorge  Smart,  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  on  Feb, 
10,  1815. 

BATTON,  Desire  Alexandbe.  horn  in  Paris 
1797,  died  there  1855;  the  boii  of  an  artificial 
flower  maker.  Was  a  pupil  at  the  Conservatoire 
(including  counterpoint  under  Clierubiui)  from 
1S06  to  1817,  in  which  year  he  won  tho  'Grand 
Prix'  for  his  cantata  '  Le  mort  d' Adonis,'  enti- 
tling him  to  travel  for  five  years  in  Italy  and 
Germany  at  government  expense,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly started  in  1818,  after  the  performance 
of  his  comic  opera  'La  Fenetre  wecrete'  at  the 
Theatre  Feydeau.    During  his  tour  he  composed 
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several  works,  chiefly  sacred  music,  in  Rome, 
and  a  symphony  performed  in  Munich.  After 
his  return  to  Paris  in  1823  he  brought  out  three 
operas,  the  failure  of  which  drove  him  to  adopt 
his  fathers  trade.  ■  La  Marquise  de  Brinvilliers,' 
composed  in  1833  in  conjunction  with  Auber, 
Herold,  andCarufa,  was  however  better  received. 
Button's  failure  as  a  dramatic  composer  may  in 
great  part  be  attributed  to  the  poverty  of  his 
libretti.  [M.  C.  C] 

BATTUTA  (Ital.  beat,  or  measure).  'A  bat- 
tuta,'  like  '  a  tempo,1  means  a  return  to  the  strict 
beat.  Beethoven  uses  the  word  in  the  Scherzo  of 
the  Choral  Symphony— 'Ritmo  di  tre  battute,' 
•  Ritmo  di  quattro  battute,'  to  signify  that  the 
rhythm,  in  those  places  goes  in  groups  of  three 
bars  or  four  bars  respectively.  In  the  Presto  of 
his  E  flat  Quartett  (Op.  74),  where  the  time 
changes  to  '  Pid  presto,  quasi  prestissimo,'  he 
adds  the  direction  '  Si  ha  s'immaginar  la  battuta 
di  6-8' — the  movement  being  written  in  3-4. 

BAULDUIN,  or  BAUDOUIN,  Noel,  a 
native  of  the  Netherlands,  contemporary  with 
Joaquin  d»-s  Pres,  and  from  1 513  to  1518  chapel- 
master  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Antwerp, 
where  he  died  in  1529.  Two  of  his  motets  were 
printed  by  Petrucci  of  Fossombrone  in  15 19, 
which  suggests  that  he  visited  Italy,  and  proves 
in  any  case  that  his  fame  had  reached  that 
country  during  his  lifetime.  The  rest  of  his 
works,  many  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  Papal 
Chapel,  are  included  in  collections  published 
some  time  after  his  death.  [J.  R.  S.  B.] 

BAUMGARTEN,  C.  P.,  a  native  of  Germany, 
and  pupil  of  the  famous  organist  J.  P.  Kunzen; 
came  early  to  London  and  never  left  it ;  was 
organist  at  the  Lutheran  Chapel  in  the  Savoy, 
and  leader  of  the  band  of  the  English  opera, 
Covent  Garden.  He  was  also  composer  and 
leader  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  s  private 
band,  which  contained  Blake,  Watorhouse,  Shield, 
Parke,  and  the  elder  Cramer.  Baumgarten  wrote 
much  for  the  *  Professional  Concerts'  of  1783  and 
Liter,  various  operas  and  pantomimes — amongst 
others,  Blue  Beard,  1792.  As  an  organist  he 
h;id  great  skill  in  minlulation  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  instrument,  but  as  a  violin- 

eyer,  both  in  concerted  music  and  as  a  leader, 
wae  languid  and  wanting  in  energy — 1  a  sleepy 
orchestra,'  says  Haydn  in  his  diary.    His  theo- 
retical knowledge  was  acknowledged  by  Haydn 
and  Gyrowetz.    '  He  was  the  man  to  mix  learn- 
ing with  effect,  and  therefore  to  write  captiva- 
tions  that  are  felt  by  all'  ('The  World,'  1787). 
When  he  made  Haydn's  acquaintance  in  1792  he 
had  almost  forgotten  his  mother  tongue.  In 
1794  he  lost  his  position  at  Covent  Garden,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mountain  ('  The  Oracle,'  Sept. 
19).  After  this  nothing  is  known  of  him.  Baum- 
garten was  a  man  of  much  ability  and  culture ; 
hi*  pupils  were  numerous  and  distinguished. 
He  wrote  an  admirable  treatise  on  music,  and 
wa*  a  keen  student  of  astronomy,  mathematics, 
and  history;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  poa» 
the  art  of  making  use  of  his  ad  vantage*, 
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and  was  quickly  forgotten.  A  song  of  his, 
'Her  image  ever  rose  to  view,'  from  'Netky 
Abbey,'  is  preserved  in  Ayrton's  'Musical  Li- 
brary.' [C.  F.  P.] 

BAYADERES,  dancing  girls  attached  to  the 
Hindoo  temples.  The  nature  of  their  pro- 
fession may  be  inferred  from  Goethe's  Ballad 
'  Der  Gott  und  die  Bajadere,'  which  forms  the 
groundwork  of  Catel's  opera  'Les  Bayaderes,'1 
and  of  Aubcr's  opera-ballet  '  Le  Dieu  et  la 
Bayadere.'  They  are  a  prominent  feature  in 
Spohr's  *  Je&sonda.' 

BAYLY,  Rev.  Anselm,  D.C.L,  son  of  An- 
selm  Bayly  of  Haresfield,  Gloucestershire,  was 
born  in  the  year  1719.  Ho  matriculated  at 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  Nov.  4,  1740.  On  Jan. 
22,  174I1  he  was  appointed  lay  vicar  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  on  the  29th  of  the  same 
month  was  admitted  a  gentleman  of  the  Clia|>el 
Royal,  both  places  being  vacant  by  the  death 
of  John  Church.  On  March  13,  1744,  having 
resigned  his  place  as  gentleman,  he  was  ad- 
mitted priest  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  He  graduated 
as  B.C.L.  June  12,  1749,  and  D.C.L.  July  10, 
1764.  In  the  lntter  year,  on  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Fifield  Allen,  Bayly  was  appointed 
his  successor  as  sub-dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 
He  died  in  1 792.  He  was  author  of  '  A 
l*ractical  Treatise  on  Singing  and  Playing.' 
1771,  and  'The  Alliance  of  Musick,  Poetry, 
and  Oratory,'  1789,  and  of  Beveral  theological 
and  grammatical  works.  In  1769  he  edited  a 
collection  of  the  words  of  Anthems,  to  which 
he  contributed  an  interesting  preface  on  cathei  Iral 
music.  [W.  H.  H.j 

BAZZINI,  Antonio,  eminent  violinist,  was 
born  in  181 8  at  Brescia.  From  1S40  he  has 
played  with  great  success  in  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and 
Belgium.  As  a  performer  he  belongs  to  the 
school  of  Paganini,  his  playing,  although  not 
free  from  mannerism  and  a  certain  sentimen- 
tality, being  distinguished  by  a  most  brilliant 
technique  of  the  left  hand  and  the  bow,  and 
by  great  vivacity  of  style.  As  a  composer  for  his 
instrument  Bazzini  shews  more  earnest  artistic 
feeling  tlian  most  modern  Italians.  Ha  ring  pub- 
lished in  earlier  years  a  number  of  operatic 
fantasias,  many  pieces  de  salon,  a  concertino  and 
and  an  allegro  de  concert,  he  has  of  late  come 
forward  with  works  for  the  chamber  and  church, 
which  have  met  with  great  success  at  Milan  and 
otht-r  Italian  places.  Bazzini  is  now  (1876) 
Professor  of  Composition  at  the  Milan  Can« 
servatorio.  [P.  D.] 

BEALE,  John,  a  pianist,  born  in  London 
about  1796,  was  a  pupil  of  John  Baptist  Cramer. 
In  1820  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  and  in  1 821  was  an 
active  promoter  of  a  concert  given  to  celebrate 
the  birthday  of  Mozart.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  he  WM 

»  For  an  MMStaf  aitt-tttote  conn*<rt<vl  with  »JiU  opera  and  »Uh 
LyrWue.'  p.vib. 
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named  one  of  the  professors  of  the  pianoforte 
there.  [W.H.H.] 
BEALE,  William,  was  born  at  Landrake 
Jan.  i,  1784,  and  brought  up  as  a  chorister  of 
Westminster  Abbey  under  Dr.  Arnold  and 
Robert  Cooke.  In  1813  he  gained  by  his 
madrigal,  'Awake,  sweet  muse,  the  prize  cup 
given  by  the  Madrigal  Society.  He  published 
in  1820  a  collection  of  h  V  glees  and  madrigaK  I 
On  the  title-page  of  his  madrigal  '  What  ho ! 
what  ho!'  published  in  18 16,  he  is  styled 
'Gent",  of  His  Majesty's  Chapels  Royal.*  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  he  never  held  such  an 
appointment.  He  died  in  London  on  the  3rd  of 
May,  1854.  [W.H.H.] 

BEARD,  JoHlf,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  1 
English  tenor  singers,  born  about  171 7,  was  in  [ 
his  boyhood  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
under  Bernard  Gates.  He  first  appeared  as  a 
tenor  singer  in  Handel's  performances  at  Coveut 
Garden  Theatre  in  1 736,  singing  in  4  Alexander's 
Feast," '  Acis  and  Galatea,'  and  *  Atalanta.'  On 
Aug.  30,  1737,  he  appeared  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  as  Sir  John  Loverule  in  CofFey's  ballad 
opera  'The  Devil  to  Pay.'  and  in  the  following 
season  was  regularly  engaged  there.  In  1739 
he  married  I^ady  Henrietta,  the  young  widow 
of  Lord  Edward  Herbert,  and  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Waldegrave,  on  which  he  retired  for 
a  short  time  from  professional  life.  After 
fourteen  years  uninterrupted  happiness,  Laxly 
Henrietta  d;ed  in  1753,  aged  thirty-six.  Beard 
performed  at  Drury  Lane  until  1743,  after  which 
lie  was  engaged  at  Covent  Garden  until  1748; 
he  then  returned  to  Drury  Lane,  where  he 
continued  until  1 759.  in  which  year  he  married 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  John  Rich,  proprietor  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  was  again  engaged 
at  that  house.  Rich  dying  in  1 761,  Beard 
beCMM,  in  right  of  his  wife,  proprietor  and 
manager  of  the  theatre,  and  so  continued  until 
an  increasing  deafness  determined  him  to  dispose 
of  his  interest  in  it  and  quit  the  stage.  He  took 
his  leave  of  the  public  as  Hawthorn  in  '  Love  in 
a  Village'  May  23,  1767.  After  his  retirement 
he  resided  at  Hatnpton,  where  he  died,  Feb. 
4,  1  in  his  seventy-fourth  year.  His  wife 
survived  him  until  August  26,  1818,  when  she 
d  ed  at  Hampton  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-two. 
Beard  throughout  l:fe  bore  the  reputation  of 
being  a  highly  honourable  and  upright  man. 
To  form  an  estimate  of  his  abilities  as  a  singer 
it  is  only  necessary  to  remember  that  Handel 
composed  for  him  the  great  tenor  parts  in 
«  Israel  in  Egypt,'  'Messiah,'  'Samson.  Mudas 
Maccabeus,'  and  '  Jephthah.'  [W.  H.  H.] 

BEAT.  The  name  given  in  English  to  a 
melodic  grace  or  ornament,  but  with  considerable 
uncertainty  as  to  which  particular  ornament  it 
denotes,  the  word  having  been  very  variously 
applied  by  different  writers. 

With  some  authors  it  signifies  the  Accia- 
CATURA,  but  it  appears  to  be  most  generally 
understood  to  mean  the  MoRDEMV  (Ger. 
JJtU*er)  (Ex.  1),  in  which  connection  it  seems 


not  impossible  that  its  English  name  may  have 
been  originally  '  bite.'  Dr.  Callcott  however,  in 
his  Grammar  of  Music,  speaks  of  the  beat  aa  a 
reversed  shake,  an' I  derives  its  name  from  Iiatte- 
mtiit,  giving  an  example  as  in  Ex.  i.  Battemmt 
again,  according  to  Rousseau  (Dictionnaire  de 
Musique\  is  a  shake  beginning  on  the  upper 
instead  of  the  principal  note  (Ex.  3) 

I.  Written.      2.  J. 


i  • 
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It  is  doubtless  owing  to  this  uncertainty  that  the 
word  has  now  almost  fallen  into  disuse.    [F.  T] 

BEAT.  The  movement  of  the  hand  or  baton 
by  which  the  rhythm  of  a  piece  of  music  is  in- 


dicated, and  by  which  a  conductor  ensures  per- 
fect agreement  in  tempo  and  accent  on  the  part 
of  the  orchestra  or  chorus ;  also,  by  analogy,  the 
different  divisions  of  a  bar  or  measure  with 
respect  to  their  relative  accent. 

Among  the  ancients  the  ordinary  method  of 
beating  time  was  by  striking  the  foot  upon  the 
ground.  The  person  who  exercised  this  function, 
corresponding  to  our  modern  conductor,  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  Coiyphatit*  (principal),  and 
by  the  Romans  Pedartu*  or  Pediculariug,  from 
the  custom  of  employing  the  foot  to  beat  with, 
and  it  was  usual  for  him  to  wear  sandals  of  wood 
or  metal,  called  pedicula  or  sraMJa,  in  order 
by  their  percussion  to  render  the  rhythm  more 
evident.  Sometimes  the  measure  was  marked 
by  clapping  the  hands — in  which  case  the  time- 
beater  was  called  Manudnctor ;  and  sometimes  by 
the  striking  together  of  oyster-shells,  bones,  etc 

To  our  ears  this  incessant  and  noisy  percussion 
would  be  unendurable,  and  a  modern  conductor 
would  be  severely  criticised  who  could  not  keep 
his  performers  in  tune  by  the  noiseless  move- 
ments of  his  baton  ;  nevertheless,  the  improve- 
ment is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  for  we  find 
Rmsseau  in  1 768  complaining  that  the  listener 
at  the  Paris  opera  should  be  'shocked  by  the 
continual  and  disagreeable  noise  made  by  him 
who  beats  the  measure.' 

The  method  of  beating  now  commonly  in  use 
in  England,  France,  and  Germany  is  as  follows : — 
the  first  note  of  each  bar  (which  has  always  the 
strongest  accent)  is  indicated  by  a  downward 
movement  of  the  hand  or  baton,  and  this  part  of 
the  bar  is  therefore  usually  known  as  the  'down- 
beat'; in  triple  time  this  is  followed  by  two 
unaccented  beats,  which  are  shown  by  a  move- 
ment first  to  the  right  and  then  upwards,  unless 
in  scherzos  or  other  movements  in  rapid  time, 
where  it  is  usual  to  give  merely  a  down  beat  at 
the  beginning  of  the  bar.  In  common  time  there 
may  bo  either  one  or  three  non -accents,  in  the 
first  case  the  simple  up-beat  suffices,  in  the  latter 
the  beats  following  the  down-beat  are  to  the  left, 
to  the  right,  ami  then  upwards.    In  all  cases 
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the  movement  immediately  preceding  the  down- 
In  beating  compound  time  (that  is,  time  in 
which  each  beat  i*  made  up  of  three  parts)  it  is 
customary  to  give  each  beat  three  times  in  suc- 
cession, thus  in  1 1-8  time  there  would  be  three 
down,  three  left,  three  right,  and  three  up-beats, 
except  in  rapid  tempo,  when  the  ordinary  number 
of  beats  will  suffice,  one  beat  being  equivalent 
to  three  notes. 

In  the  greater  part  of  Italy  a  somewhat  different 
method  of  beating  is  adopted,  there  being  no  beats 
to  the  right  or  left ;  when  therefore  there  are 
more  than  two  beats  in  a  bar,  two  down -beats 
are  given  in  succession,  followed  in  triple  time  by 
one  and  in  common  time  by  two  up-beats. 

In  theoretical  works,  the  down-beat  or  ac- 
cent, and  the  up-beat  or  non-accent,  are  usually 
spoken  of  by  their  Greek  names  of  thai*  and 
arsis.  [F.  T.j 

BEATRICE  PI  TEXDA.  Italian  opera,  the 
libretto  by  F.  Romani,  the  music  by  Bellini ; 
produced  at  Venice  in  1833.  and  at  the  Theatre 
des  Italiens,  Paris,  Feb.  H,  1841,  and  in  London, 
at  the  King  s  Theatre,  March  22,  1836. 

BEATS  are  a  wavy  throbbing  effect  produced 
by  the  sounding  together  of  certain  notes,  and 
most  noticeable  in  unisons  and  consonances,  when 
not  perfectly  tuned  to  one  another. 

To  explain  their  origin  reference  must  be  made 
to  elementary  facts  in  the  science  of  sound. 
Sound  is  conveyed  to  our  ears  by  the  waves 
into  which  the  air,  or  other  medium,  is  thrown 
by  the  vibration  of  what  is  called  the  sounding 
body.  These  waves  are  proportionally  relative 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  vibrations  of  the  note 
sounding,  and  therefore  also  to  its  pitch  ;  they 
consist  of  alternate  condensation  and  rarefaction, 
each  vibration  being  considered  (in  England  and 
Germany)  to  comprise  both  the  compression  aud 
distension  of  the  particles  of  the  air  analogous 
to  the  crest  and  trough  of  a  wave  of  water. 
These  are,  as  it  were,  opposite  forces,  and  can 
be  made  to  counteract  each  other  if  two  waves 
be  simultaneously  produced  which  start  at  such 
a  distance  from  each  other  that  the  condensation 
of  one  exactly  corresponds  to  the  rarefaction  of 
the  other.  A  very  simple  proof  of  this  may  be 
obtained  by  striking  a  large  tuning-fork  and 
bolding  it  close  to  the  ear,  and  turning  it 
slowly  round ;  when  a  particular  point  will  be 
found  on  either  side  of  the  fork  at  which  the 
sound  ceases,  although  the  fork  continues  to 
vibrate,  because  the  two  prongs  are  in  such  a  I 
position  relative  to  the  ear  that  their  sound-  I 
waves  in  that  direction  mutually  counterbalance 
one  another. 

Beats  are  produced  by  sound-waves  which 
have  such  relations  in  size  and  rapidity,  that  at 
certain  intervals  they  cross  one  another  and,  con- 
densation and  rarefaction  being  simultaneous  for 
the  moment,  produce  silence.  For  instance,  if 
two  notes  which  vibrate  respectively  100  and  101 
times  in  a  second  be  sounded  together,  it  is  clear 
that  the  sound-waves  of  the  latter  will  griin 


on  the  former  at  each  vibration,  and  half  way 
through  the  second  will  have  gained  so  much 
I  that  its  condensation  will  exactly  correspond 
with  the  rarefaction  of  the  other  note  (or  vice 
versa),  and  for  the  moment  silence  will  result ; 
and  so  for  each  second  of  time. 

If  the  notes  be  further  apart,  as  too  to  102.  the 
latter  will  gain  twice  as  much  in  every  vibration, 
and  there  will  be  two  places  where  the  waves 
counteract  each  other,  and  therefore  two  beats  in 
each  second.  Hence  the  rule  that  the  numlxr  of 
beats  per  second  is  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  rates  of  vibration  of  the  notes. 

It  is  found  practically  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  waves  to  be  exactly  in  opposition  ;  for  in 
the  case  of  one  note  with  I  Do  vibrations  in  a 
second  and  another  with  103,  though  the  three 
l>eats  will  be  heard  according  to  the  rule  above 
given,  it  is  proved  mathematically  that  there  will 
be  only  one  point  at  which  the  condensation  and 
rarefaction  are  exactly  simultaneous,  and  the 
othtr  two  extremes  of  opposition  are  not  ex- 
act, though  within  -nrf-nr  of  a  second  of  coinci- 
dence. 

In  point  of  fact  the  sound  will  be  lessened  to 
a  minimum  up  to  the  extreme  of  opposition  in  the 
position  of  the  waves,  and  increased  t»  the  full 
power  of  the  two  sounds  up  to  the  perfect  coin- 
cidence of  the  vibrations. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  beats  in- 
crease in  number  as  the  notes  become  more  wide 
apart.  According  to  Ht-lmholtz  they  are  most 
disagreeable  when  they  number  about  33  in  a 
second,  which  is  nearly  the  number  produced  by 
the  sounding  together  of  treble  C  and  Db.  From 
that  point  they  become  less  and  less  harsh  till 
with  such  an  interval  as  treble  C  aud  E,  which 
produces  128  beats  in  a  second,  there  is  no  un- 
pleasant sensation  remaining. 

Beats  are  of  three  kinds.  The  first  and  most 
commonly  known  is  produced  by  the  sounding 
together  of  two  notes  nearly  in  unison— to  which 
the  above  description  applies  simply.  They  are 
associated  with  the  namo  of  the  great  viol  mist 
Tartini,  for  reasons  concerning  which  a  contro- 
versy has  arisen,  and  which  are  too  long  to  be 
here  set  down. 

The  second  kind  arises  from  the  imperfect 
tuning  of  consonances — such  as  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  or  octave.  Here  the  notes  are  too 
wide  apart  for  the  primary  beats  as  described 
above  to  be  noticeaMe  But  the  primary  be  its 
are  in  this  case  thrown  into  groups  or  cycles, 
which  produce  the  effect  of  beats.  These  were 
first  investigated  by  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  Master  of 
Trinity  Coll.  Cambridge  (died  170^),  and  are 
called  after  him. 

The  third  kind,  also  due  to  the  imperfect 
tuning  of  consonances,  is  that  whnh  has  been 
most  carefully  investigated  by  llelmholtz,  and  is 
called  by  him  the  orcr-tvnc  beat.  It  is  produced 
exactly  in  the  manner  first  de»cril>ed  l»et  .veeu  the 
harmonies  of  one  note  and  another  fundamental 
note  which  is  not  in  tune  with  the  first,  or  be- 
tween the  harmonics  of  two  fundamentals  which 
are  out  of  tune. 
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For  instance,  if  bass  C  be  sounded  with  middle  J 
C,  ami  the  latter  be  slightly  out  of  tune,  middle 
C  and  the  first  harmonic  of  the  lower  C  will  l>e 
in  the  position  of  imperfectly  tuned  unisons, 
and  beats  will  be  pnxluced.  If  C  and  (J  bo 
Bounded  together,  and  the  hitter  be  out  of  tune, 
the  second  harmonic  of  the  former  and  the  first  of 
tho  latter  will  clash  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
beats  will  be  produced  between  them.  And  so 
with  other  consonances. 

The  value  of  beats  to  organ-tuners  is  well 
known,  as  their  disappearance  when  the  notes 
are  in  tune  is  a  much  safer  criterion  of  exactness 
than  the  musical  sense  unaided.  Moreover  it  is 
possible  to  discover,  by  simple  calculation  of  the 
number  of  beats  in  a  second  relative  to  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations,  the  exact  amount  any  note  in 
out  of  tune  with  another. 

For  more  complete  discussion  of  this  subject, 
see  an  article  by  W.  Pole,  Mus.  Doc.,  F.R.S.,  in 
'  Nature'  for  1S76,  Nos.  324,  325.   [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

BEAU  LIEU,  Marie  Desihe,  whose  family 
name  was  Martin,  son  of  an  artillery  officer 
of  Niort,  born  in  Paris  1 791.  He  studied  under 
Rodolph  Kreutzer,  Benincori,  and  Mi'hul,  and 
obtained  the  'Grand  Prix'  at  the  Conservatoire 
in  1810.  He  did  not  accept  the  five  years'  tour 
to  which  the  prize  entitled  him,  and  settled  at 
Niort.  Hero  he  founded  quartet  meetings,  and 
in  1829  a  Philharmonic  Society,  which  was  after- 
wards expanded  into  the  '  Association  musicale 
de  l'Ouest'  (1835).  This  society  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  provincial  France,  and  through 
the  untiring  zeal  of  its  founder  has  attained 
a  high  pitch  of  excellence.  Yearly  festivals  are 
held  in  turn  at  Niort,  Poitiers,  La  Rochcllc, 
Angoulcme,  Limoges,  and  Rochofort ;  and  Men- 
delssohn's '  St.  Paul'  and  *  Elijah '  were  performed 
at  Bochelle  by  this  society  long  before  they  were 
heard  in  Paris.  Beaulieu  wrote  in  all  styles,  but 
excelled  in  church  music.  His  principal  work 
was  a  requiem  on  the  death  of  Mehul,  composed 
1819.  performed  1840.  He  also  wrote  much 
on  music.  A  complete  list  of  his  compositions 
is  given  by  Fetis.  [M.  C.  C] 

BEAUMAVJELLE,  a  baritone  singer, 
brought  from  Toulouse  by  Perrin  to  sing  in 
'  Pomone,'  the  first  French  opera  by  Cambebt, 
produced  in  1671.  After  Lulli  had  obtained 
tho  transference  of  Pcrrin's  monopoly  to  himself, 
Bcaumavielle  was  one  of  the  best  singers  at  Ins 
opera-house.  He  died  in  1688,  soon  after  Lulli, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Thevenard.       [M.  U.  ft] 

BEBUNG  (Ger.;  Fr.  Balanetment  ;  Ital. 
Tremolo),  a  certain  pulsation  or  trembling  effect 
given  to  a  sustained  note  in  either  vocal  or  in- 
strumental music,  for  the  sake  of  expression.  On 
string  I  instruments  it  is  effected  by  giving  an 
oscillating  movement  to  the  finger  while  pressing 
the  string :  on  wind  instruments  and  in  singing 
by  the  management  of  the  breath. 

The  word  Bebung  refers,  however,  more  parti- 
cularly to  an  effect  peculiar  to  the  old  clavichord, 
but  not  possible  on  the  modern  pianoforte,  in 
which  tho  continuous  and  uninterrupted  repeti-  | 


I  tlon  of  a  note  was  produced  not  by  a  fresh  blow, 
but  by  a  movement  of  the  tip  of  the  finger  with- 
out leaving  the  key.  This  effect  was  formerly 
held  in  high  estimation  as  a  means  of  expression, 
and  Emanuel  Bach  in  the  introduction  to  hit 
*  Versuch  iiber  die  wahre  Art  das  Clavier  ru 
spielen,'  says,  comparing  the  then  newly-invented 
pianoforte  with  the  clavichord,  '  I  believe,  never- 
theless, that  a  good  clavichord  possesses — with 
the  exception  that  its  tone  is  weaker — all  the 
beauties  of  the  former  (the  pianoforte^,  and  in 
addition  the  Bebung  and  the  power  of  sustaining 
the  tone,  inasmuch  as  after  Btriking  each  note  I 
can  give  a  fresh  pressure.' 

The  Bebung  was  not  often  marked,  except 
sometimes  by  the  word  tremolo.  Marpurg,  how- 
ever ('Princi pes  du  Clavecin'),  gives  the  following 
as  the  sign  of  its  employment,  using  as  many  dots 
over  the  note  as  there  were  to  be  repetitions  of 

the  sound-   afc^T^.  [F.T.] 


BECHER,  Alfred  JuLirs,  born  of  German 
parents  at  Manchester,  1803;  educated  at  Hei- 
delberg, Gottingen,  and  Berlin.  His  life  was 
one  of  jjerpctual  movement  and  adventure.  Before 
he  was  40  he  had  lived  in  Elt>erfeld,  Cologne. 
DQsseldorf,  the  Hague,  and  London,  had  practised 
as  an  advocate,  edited  a  mercantile  newspaper, 
and  twice  filled  the  post  of  Professor  of  Com- 
position. But  whatever  else  he  did  he  was 
always  faithful  to  music.  In  1 841  his  wandering 
came  to  an  end  in  Yienna,  and  at  the  instance 
of  Mendelssohn  he  took  up  musical  criticism,  in 
which  ho  was  very  successful,  associating  himself 
with  the  'Wiener  Mnsik-Zeitung '  and  the 
'  Sontagshlattern.'  He  was  equally  enthusiastic 
for  the  old  masters  and  for  Berlioz.  In  184$  he 
threw  himself  into  politics  as  a  violent  democrat, 
became  editor  of  the  *  Radikalo,'  was  tried  by 
court  martial  and  shot  on  Nov.  23,  1848,  in  tho 
Stadtgral>en  of  Yienna.  Becher  published  somrs 
sonatas,  and  pianoforte  pieces,  many  of  which 
became  favourites.  He  composed  a  symphony, 
a  violoncello  fantasia  (performed  at  a  concert  at 
which  he  had  tho  aid  of  Jenny  Lind),  and  string 
quartets.  But  those,  though  full  of  ability  and 
intelligence,  never  made  any  impression  on  the 
public.  Becher's  literary  works  were  almost 
entirely  fugitive,  but  he  published  a  biography 
of  Jenny  Lind  (1846).  [C.  F.  P.] 

BECHSTEIN,  Friedbtch  Wilhelx  K.\bu 
The  first  half  of  this  century  was  not  marked 
by  any  noteworthy  progress  in  North  German 
pianoforte-making,"  the  instruments  made  being 
far  behind  tho  Viennese.  But  this  reproach 
cannot  now  be  applied  either  to  Berlin  or 
Leipsic.  Herr  Beehstein  established  his  work- 
shops in  the  former  city  in  1855.  By  the 
adoption  of  the  American  system  of  iron  framing 
and  of  an  action  based  upon  the  English,  he  has 
raiser]  a  reputation  for  his  concert  instruments 
reaching  beyond  Prussian  limits.  Herr  Beeh- 
stein is  a  native  of  Goth*.  [A.  J.  U.J 
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BECK,  Franz,  born  at  Mannheim  1 73 1,  died 
at  Bourdeaux  1809,  violinist  and  composer. 
When  quite  young  he  took  refuge  in  Paris  from 
the  effects  of  a  duel,  and  thence  removed  to 
Bourdeaux.  Here  he  became  director  of  a  series 
of  concerts  (1780),  and  trained  many  eminent 
musicians ;  among  others  Blanchard  and  Bochsa. 
His  com  positions  are  excellent,  though  com- 
paratively few  in  number.  They  comprise  24 
Symphonies  ( 1 776) ;  a  4  Stabat  Mater,'  performed 
at  the  Concerts  Spirituels  in  1783  ;  '  Pandore,'  a 
melodrama  (1789);  a  'Gloria'  and  'Credo'; 
MS.  Sonatas  for  Pianoforte,  and  Quartets  for 

[M.  C.C.] 

In  Russia  the  pianoforte-makers 
have  been  Germans.  The  leading  Russian 
house  at  the  present  time  owes  its  origin  to 
Jacob  Becker,  a  native  of  the  Bavarian  Pala- 
tinate, who  founded  it  in  1841.  Although 
pianoforte -making  had  early  in  this  century 
been  introduced  in  St.  Petersburg,  until  about 
1850  pianist*  had  imported  their  instruments 
for  public  performance.  From  that  time  how- 
ever Becker  succeeded  in  making  concert  instru- 
ment*, and  since  1871  Mr.  Paul  Peterssen,  the 
present  head  of  the  house,  by  adopting  modern 
principles  of  framing,  has  made  an  effectual 
stand  against  this — to  Russian  interests — dis- 
advantAgeoui  competition,  and  it  has  now 
become  as  much  a  matter  of  course  to  hear  the 
Russian  pianofortes  of  Becker  in  the  concerts  of 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  as  it  is  to  hear  the  Rus- 
sian language  in  polite  society.  [A.  J.  H.] 

BECKER,  Cabl  Ferdinand,  organist  and 
professor  at  the  Conservatorium  of  Leipsic,  born 
in  1804,  studied  the  piano,  harmony,  and  com- 
position, under  Schicht  and  Schneider.  Played 
the  piano  in  public  at  fourteen  years  old,  but 
afterwards  paid  more  attention  to  the  organ, 
and  rose  by  degrees  to  be  organist  of  the  Nicolai- 
Kirche  in  Leipsic.    On  the  foundation  of  the 
Conservatorium  at  Leipsic  he  was  invited  by 
Mendelssohn  to  join  the  new  enterprise.  The 
estimation  which  Becker  enjoyed  in  Germany 
was  due  less  to  his  compositions  than  to  his 
productions  in  musical  literature.  Prominent 
amongst  these  are  his  '  Systematisch-chronolo- 
gische   Darstellung  der  musik-Literatur,'  etc. 
(1836),  with  a  supplement  (1839),  in  which 
Becker  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  by  Anton 
Schmid,  custos  of  the  Hofbibliothek  at  Vienna. 
He  also  wrote  'Hausmusik  in  Deutschland  in 
i6tent  I7ten,  iSten  Jahrh.'  (1840);  also  'Die 
Tonwerke  des  i6ten  und  1 7ten  Jahrh.' — a  cata- 
logue of  the  music  printed  during  that  period 
(1847)  ;  and  a  catalogue  of  his  own  collecti<  n— 
*  AlphabetL<ch  und  chronologisch  geordnetes  Ver- 
zeichnias,'  etc.  (Breitkopf,  1847).   The  collection 
itself,  containing  works  of  the  greatest  rarity,  he 
bequeathed  to  the  city  of  Leipsic  at  his  death 
Oct.  26,  1877.  [F.  G.] 

BECKER,  Constant/in  Julius,  born  at  Frei- 
berg Feb.  3,  181 1.  Showed  an  early  talent  for 
moftic,  which  was  well  developed  by  his  master 
Ajuciler.    In  1835  he  came  to  Leipsic  and 


assisted  Schumann  in  editing  the  'Neue  Zeit- 
schrift  fur  Musik';  but  in  1843  removed  to 
Dresden  and  occupied  himself  in  teaching  sing- 
ing. In  1846  he  returned  to  Oberlossnitz,  and 
lived  there  in  solitude  till  his  death,  Feb.  26, 
1859.  A  symphony  of  his  was  performed  with 
great  applause  at  the  Gewandhaus  in  1843, 
and  his  opera  'Die  Belagerung  von  Belgrad' 
wan  produced  at  Leipsic  on  May  ai,  1848.  But 
the  work  by  which  he  will  be  remembered  is 
his  '  Mannergesang-Schulo,'  1845.  He  was  the 
author  of  '  Die  Neuromantiker,'  a  romance 
(1840),  and  of  a  translation  of  Berlioz's  '  Voyage 
Muaicale.*  [F.  G.] 

BECKER,  Dietrich,  violinist  and  composer 
to  the  Hamburg  senate  towards  the  middle  of 
the  1 7th  century ;  one  of  the  earliest  German 
instrumental  composers;  published  sonatas  on 
chorales  for  violin,  viol  di  gamba,  and  bass 
(Hamburg,  1668),  as  well  as  'Die  musikalischen 
Friihlingsfruchte,'  consisting  of  pieces  for  in- 
struments in  four  and  five  parts,  with  basso  con- 
tinuo.  [F.  G.] 

BECKER,  Jean,  eminent  violin -player,  born 
at  Mannheim  in  1836.  His  first  teacher  was 
Kettenus,  then  leader  of  the  Mannheim  orchestra, 
and  he  afterwards  learned  from  Alard  in  Paris. 
He  began  to  perform  in  public  when  only  eleven, 
and  was  still  very  young  when  he  became  the 
successor  of  Kettenus.  In  1859  he  played  with 
great  success  in  Paris,  and  thence  went  to 
London,  where  he  appeared  at  the  Monday 
Popular  Concerts,  and  was  for  one  season  leader 
of  the  Philharmonic  Concerts.  After  travelling 
for  some  years  through  most  parts  of  Europe, 
he  settled  in  1866  at  Florence;  and  associated 
himself  with  two  Italian  musicians.  Masi  and 
Chiostri,  and  the  German  violoncellist  Hilpert. 
These  artists,  well  known  under  the  name  of  the 
'  Florentiner  Quartett,'  have  earned,  by  their 
careful  and  spirited  performances  of  the  classical 
masterpieces  of  quartet  literature,  a  great  and 
well-deserved  reputation  in  most  musical  centres 
of  the  continent.  Becker's  style  as  a  solo-player 
appears  to  be  a  compromise  between  the  severe 
style  of  the  German  school  and  the  lighter  and 
more  brilliant  one  of  the  French.  [P.  D.] 

BECKWITH,  John  Christmas,  Mus.  Doc., 
was  born  Dec.  25,  1759,  and  studied  music 
under  Dr.  Philip  Hayes.  He  succeeded  Garland 
as  organist  of  the  cathedral  and  St.  Peter's  Man- 
croft,  Norwich,  about  1780.  On  July  J,  1N03, 
he  took  his  degrees  as  Mus.  Bac.  and  Mus.  c. 
at  Oxford.  He  composed  many  anthems — six 
of  them  published  by  Clementi — and  a  few  vocal 
pieces,  some  of  which  became  popular.  He  was 
considered  a  good  singing-master,  and  was  the 
instructor  of  Thomas  Vaughan.  In  1808  ho 
published  a  set  of  chants  under  the  following 
title :— '  The  First  Vcree  of  every  Psalm  of  Da- 
vid, with  an  Ancient  or  Modern  Chant,  in 
Score,  adapted  as  much  as  possible  to  the  Senti- 
ment of  each  Psalm.'  The  preface  to  this  work 
contains  'a  short  history  of  chanting,'  which 
displays  learning  and  research,  and  contains  tho 
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first  suggestion  of  marked  psalters.  Dr.  Buck, 
who  was  his  pupil  and  successor  at  Norwich 
Cathedral,  describes  his  master  as  being  almost 
as  proficient  in  painting  as  in  music.  He  died 
June  3,  1809.  [E.  F.  R.] 

BE  DOS  DE  CELLES,  Dom  Francois,  a 
learned  Benedictine,  born  at  Caux  in  the  diocese 
of  Bezieres  in  1 706,  entered  the  order  at  Toulouse 
in  1726,  and  died  at  St.  Maur  on  Nov.  25,  1779. 
Author  of  'L'art  du  facteur  d'orgues'  (Paris, 
1766-78),  an  admirable  work  for  the  time, 
written  at  the  request  of  the  Academic  des 
Sciences ;  also  of  an  account  of  the  new  organ  at 
St.  Martin  of  Tours,  in  the  '  Mercure  de  France' 
for  Jan.  1762,  of  which  a  German  translation 
by  J.  F.  Agricola  will  be  found  in  Adelung's 
'  M  usica  inechanica  organcedi.'  De  Celles  was 
a  member  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences  of 
Bourdeaux,  and  corresponding  member  of  that 
of  PariB.  [F.  G.] 

BEER,  Jacob  Meteb,  the  original  name  of 
Giacomo  Meyebbeeb. 

BEER,  Joseph  (sometimes  written  BOER), 
a  remarkable  clarinet  -  player ;  born  1744  at 
Grunwald  in  Bohemia,  served  as  trumpeter  first 
in  the  Austrian  and  then  in  the  French  army 
during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  In  177 1  he  went 
to  Paris,  and  there  took  up  the  clarinet,  on  which 
he  rap  dly  became  the  first  performer  of  his  time. 
In  1782  he  left  Paris,  and  travelled  through 
Holland,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Hungary,  exciting 
everywhere  the  greatest  possible  enthusiasm.  He 
died  at  Potsdam  in  1 811.  As  a  performer  Beer 
united  a  masterly  execution  to  great  power  of 
expression,  and  indeed  effected  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  the  clarinet,  which  he  greatly  improved 
by  the  addition  of  a  fifth  key.  Till  nearly  fifty 
years  old  he  had  heard  only  French  players,  and 
Lad  insensibly  acquired  their  loud  harsh  tone ; 
but  having  heard  in  Brussels  a  German  per- 
former, Schwartz,  he  discovered  what  the  in- 
strument was  capable  of,  and  finally  became  as 
celebrated  for  the  softness  and  purity  of  his  tone, 
for  the  d.-licacy  of  his  nuances,  and  especially 
his  decreseendo,  as  he  was  for  his  execution. 
In  fan  he  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
instrument.  His  compositions  comprise  three 
concertos  for  two  clarinets,  variations,  and 
duets.  [M.  C.  C] 

BEETHOVEN,  Lunwio  van1,  born  at  Bonn, 
probably  Dec.  16,  1770.*  The  earliest  form  of 
the  name  is  that  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
but  it  takes  many  other  shapes  in  the  uncertain 
spelling  of  the  time,  such  as  BiethofTen,  Biethofen, 
Biethoven,  Bethovon,  Betthovon,  and  Bethof.  Ho 
himself  appears  to  have  always  spelt  it  as  we 
know  it.5  The  family  belonged  originally  to  a 
village  near  Louvain  ;  thence  in  1650  they  moved 
to  Autwerp,  where  in  16S5  the  name  appears  in 
tho  registers.    His  father  Johann  or  Jean,  and 

1  Van  In  Dutch  It  not,  like  rwn  or  dr.  a  *\m  of  noh'lity. 

*  Hi*  baptltm  W  rf|fi\trr^  l  on  ITU),  ai.l  H  w  v»  t'.-*  c*i«f«*m  to 
bn*\v?  on  the  d*j  following  birth.  lU--thnveir»  own  b*-li>  f  w»»  ih»t  In? 
wm  Uini  In  177.',  which  KCounU  for  in  ore4..liiiiiU  ml^Ulie  in  hi»<:»l|- 
uiati!  of  the  a»r  *t  which  he  trrot»  h'»  rarly  work-. 

3  lu  ht»l-ttrrv  hut  In  ui  «<lve.  ll-m-int  of  hu.  il  Huxh.  180*.  It  ll 
1    -  Wru  Owltebvhni,  ll„tk„,  t  ».  I). 


his  grandfather  Ludwig,  were  both  musicians  In 
the  Court  band  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  at 
Bonn — the  latter  a  bass-singer,  and  afterwards 
Capellmeister,  appointed  March  1733,  the  former 
a  tenor  singer,  March  27,  1756.  The  grandfather 
lived  till  Dec.  24,  1773,  when  the  little  Ludwig 
had  just  completed  his  third  year.  He  was  a  small 
lively  person  with  extraordinarily  bright  eyes. 


much  respected  and  esteemed  as  a  musician,  and 
made  an  indelible  impression  on  his  grandson. 
His  portrait  was  the  only  one  which  Beethoven 
took  from  Bonn  to  Vienna,  and  he  often  spoke  of 
it  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Beethoven's  mother — 
daughter  of  the  chief  cook  at  Ehrenbreitstein — 
was  married  to  Johann  on  Nov.  12,  1767.  She 
was  twelve  years  younger  than  her  husband-;  her 
original  name  had  been  Keverich,  but  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage  she  was  a  widow — Maria 
Magdalena  Leym  or  Laym.  She  died  after  a 
long  illness  on  July  17,  1787,  a  woman  of  soft 
heart  and  easy  ways,  much  beloved  by  her  son. 
The  father,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  severe 
hard  man  of  irregular  habits,  who  evidently  saw 
his  son's  ability,  gave  him  the  best  instruction 
that  his  poverty  would  allow,  and  kept  him  to 
his  music  with  a  stern,  strict,  perhaps  cruel,  hand. 
It  is  perhaps  fortunate  he  did  so.  The  first 
house  they  occupied  in  Bonn,  that  in  which  the 
great  composer  was  born,  was  5 1 5  in  the  Bonn- 
gasse,  now  designated  by  a  tablet  erected  in  1870. 
Besides  their  eldest,  Ludwig  Maria,  who  was  born 
April  1,  1769,  and  lived  but  six  days,  the  Bee- 
thovens  had  three  other  sons — Caspar  Anton 
Carl,  April  7,  1 774;  Nikolaus  Johann,  Oct.  I, 
1776;  and  August  Franz  Georg,  Jan.  16,  1781, 
died  Aug.  1 6, 1 783 ;  a  daughter,  Feb.  23, 1 7  79,  who 
lived  only  four  days,  and  a  second  girl,  Maria 
Margaretha  Josepha,  May  4,  1786.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  father  of  the  ill-fated  youth  who 
gave  his  uncle  so  much  distress,  and  was  probably 
the  ultimate  cause  of  his  death.  He  died  at 
Vienna,  Nov.  5,  1815.  The  second,  Johann,  was 
an  apothecary,  at  Linz  and  Vienna,  the  'Guts- 
besitzer '  of  the  well-known  anecdote,  hi*  brother's 
bete  noire,  and  the  subject  of  many  a  complaint  and 
many  a  nickname.  He  died  at  Vienna  Jan.  1 2, 
1848.  From  the  Bonngasse  the  family  migrated 
to  7  or  8  on  the  Dreieck,  and  thence  to  the  Rhein- 
gasse,  No.  934.  To  the  latter  they  came  in  1775 
or  76,  and  there  they  remained  for  a  few  years. 
Johann  Beethoven's  income  from  the  Chapel  was 
300  florins  a  year  (£301 — a  miserable  pittance, 
but  that  of  most  musicians  of  the  chapel ;  and 
this  appears  to  have  been  his  sole  means  of  sub- 
sistence, for  his  voice  was  nearly  gone,  and  there 
is  no  sign  of  his  having  had  other  employment.4 

According  to  Beethoven's  own  statement  in  the 
dedication  to  his  earliest  publication — the  3  Sona- 
tas for  Pianoforte  (17S1  or  82) — he  began  music 
in  his  fourth  year.  The  few  traits  preserved  of 
that  early  period  show  that,  like  other  children, 
he  did  not  acquire  it  without  tears.  His  father 
was  his  first  teacher,  and  from  him  he  learned 
both  violin  and  clavier;  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  a  little  Latin  he  obtained  in  one  of 

»  See  the  router  iu  Thaj-<r,  LuJ*  v  ion  TV. LrU*.  L  U7. 
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the  common  public  schools,  and  even  thia  ceased 
when  he  was  thirteen.  At  school  he  was  shy  and 
uncommunicative,  and  cared  for  none  of  the  or- 
dinary games  of  boys.  Before  he  was  nine  his 
music  had  advanced  so  far  that  his  father  had 
no  longer  anything  to  teach  him,  and  in  1779 
he  was  handed  over  to  Pfeiffer,  a  tenor  singer 
who  had  recently  joined  the  opera  in  Bonn,  and 
seems  to  have  lodged  with  the  Beethoven*,  and 
by  whom  he  was  taught,  irregularly  enough,  but 
apparently  with  good  and  lasting*  effect,  for  a 
year.  At  the  same  time  he  fell  in  with  a  certain 
Zambona,  who  taught  him  Latin,  French,  and 
Italian,  and  otherwise  assisted  his  neglected  edu- 
cation. The  organ  he  learned  from  Van  den 
Eeden,  organist  to  the  Court  Chapel,  and  an  old 
friend  of  his  grandfather's.  About  this  time,  1 780, 
81,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Beethovens 
found  a  friend  in  Mr.  Cressener,  the  English 
charge  d'affaires,  long  time  resident  at  Bonn, 
and  that  he  assisted  them  with  a  sum  of  400 
florins.  He  died  on  Jan.  17,  1 781,  and  Beethoven 
(then  just  past  ten)  is  said  to  have  written  a 
Funeral  Cantata  to  his  memory,1  which  was  per- 
formed. The  Cantata,  if  it  ever  existed,  has 
hitherto  been  lost  sight  of.  One  composition  of 
this  year  we  have  in  9  Variations  on  Dressler's 
March  in  C  minor,*  which  though  published  in 
1 783,  are  stated  on  the  title  to  be  'composees  .... 
par  un  jeune  amateur  L.  v.  B.  ag6  de  dix  ans. 
1780.'  In  Feb.  1781  Neefe  succeeded  Van  den 
Eeden  as  Organist  at  the  Court,  and  Beethoven 
became  his  scholar.  This  was  a  great  step  for 
the  boy,  since  Neefe,  though  somewhat  over 
conservative  as  a  musician,  was  a  sensible  man, 
and  became  a  real  friend  to  his  pupil. 

There  is  ground  for  supposing*  that  during  the 
winter  of  1 781  Ludwig  and  his  mother  made  a 
journey  in  Holland,  during  which  he  played  at 
private  bouses,  and  that  tho  tour  was  a  pecuniary 
success.  On  June  29,  1782,  old  Van  den  Eeden 
was  buried,  and  on  the  next  day  the  Elector's 
band  followed  him  to  Munster,  where  as  Bishop 
be  had  a  palace,  Neefe  leaving  Ludwig,  then  1 1  J 
years  old,  behind  him  as  his  regularly  appointed 
deputy  at  the  chapel  organ,  a  post  which,  though 
unpaid,  was  no  sinecure,  and  required  both  skill 
and  judgment.  This  shows  Neefe' s  confidence 
in  his  pupil,  and  agrees  with  his  account  of  him, 
written  a  few  months  later,  as  'playing  with 
force  and  finish,  reading  well  at  sight,  and,  to 
sum  up  all,  playing  the  greater  part  of  Bach's 
Well-tempered  Clavier,  a  feat  which  will  be 
understood  by  the  initiated.  This  young  genius,' 
continues  he,  'deserves  some  assistance  that  he 
may  travel.  If  he  goes  on  as  he  has  begun,  he 
will  certainly  become  a  second  Mozart.' 

On  the  26th  April  1783,  Neefe  was  promoted 
to  the  direction  of  both  sacred  and  secular  music, 
and  at  the  same  time  Beethoven  (then  1 2  years 
ami  4  months  old),  was  appointed  '  Cembalist  im 
Orcbester,'  with  the  duty  of  accompanying  the 
rehearsals  in  the  theatre  ;  in  other  words  of  con- 
ducting the  opera-band,  with  all  the  responsi- 
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bilities  and  advantages  of  practice  and  experience 
which  belong  to  such  a  position.  No  pay  ac- 
companied the  appointment  at  first,  but  the 
duties  ceased  when  the  Elector  was  absent,  so 
that  there  was  leisure  for  composition.  The  pieces 
published  in  this  year  are  a  song,  'Schilderung 
eines  *  Madchens,'  and  3  Sonatas  for  Piano  solo* 
composed,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
dedication,  in  1781.  On  Aug.  16,  1783,  the 
youngest  boy,  August  Franz,  died,  the  father's 
voice  began  still  further  to  fail,  and  things 
generally  to  go  from  bad  to  worse. 

The  work  at  the  theatre  was  now  rather  on 
the  increase.  From  Oct.  83  to  Oct.  85,  2  operas 
of  Gluck,  4  of  Salieri,  2  of  Sarti,  5  of  Paisiello, 
with  a  dozen  others,  were  studied  and  performed  ; 
but  Ludwig  had  no  pay.  In  Feb.  84  he  made 
an  application  for  a  salary,  but  the  consideration 
was  postponed,  and  it  was  proltably  as  a  set-off 
that  he  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  second 
Court-organist.  Meantime,  however,  on  April 
15,  84,  the  Elector  Max  Friedrich  died,  and  this 
postponed  still  farther  the  prospect  of  emolument. 
The  theatrical  company  was  dismissed,  and  Neefe 
having  only  his  organ  to  attend  to,  no  longer 
required  a  deputy.  The  Beethovens  were  now 
living  at  No.  476  in  the  Wenzelgasse,  whither 
they  appear  to  have  moved  in  83,  and  Ludwig 
played  the  organ  in  the  Minorite  church  at  the 
six  o'clock  mass  every  morning. 

The  music  of  84  consists  of  a  Rondo  for 
the  Piano  in  A,6  published  early  in  the  year, 
and  a  song  'An  einen  TSaugling':  a  Concerto 
for  Piano  and  a  piece  in  3  part  harmony,  both 
in  MS.,  are  mentioned  as  probably  belonging  to 
this  year.* 

One  of  tho  first  acts  of  the  new  Elector  Max 
Franz,  was  to  examine  his  establishment,  and 
on  June  27,  84,  he  issued  a  list  of  names  and 
salaries  of  his  band,*  among  which  Beethoven's 
father  ap]»ear8  with  a  salary  of  300  florins,  and 
Beethoven  himself,  as  second  organist,  with  150 
florins,  equivalent  to  £30  and  £15  respectively. 
A  memorandum  of  the  same  date 14  shows  that 
an  idea  was  entertained  of  dismissing  Neefe  and 
putting  Beethoven  into  his  place  as  chief  organist. 
In  fact  Neefe's  pay  was  reduced  from  400  to  200 
florins,  so  that  50  florins  a  year  was  saved  by 
the  appointment  of  Beethoven.  An  economical 
Elector  !  In  the  Holy  Week  of  1 785  the  incident 
occurred  (made  too  much  of  in  the  books)  of 
Beethoven's  throwing  out  the  solo  singer  in 
Chapel  by  a  modulation  in  the  accompaniment, 
which  is  chiefly  interesting  as  showing  how  early 
his  love  of  a  joke  showed  itself."  During  this 
year  he  studied  the  violin  with  Franz  Ries — 
father  of  Ferdinand.  The  music  of  1785  is  3 
Quartets  for  Piano  and  Strings, w  a  Minuet  for 
Piano  in  Et>,"  and  a  song  'Wenn  jeinand  eine 
Reise  thut'  (Op.  52,  No.  1). 

In  17S6  nothing  appears  to  have  been  either 
composed  or  published,  and  the  only  incident  of 
this  year  that  has  survived,  is  the  birth  of  a 
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second  girl  to  the  Beethovens —  Marie  Marga- 
retha  Josepha,  May  4. 

In  1787  occurred  the  first  real  event  in  Bee- 
thoven's life— his  first  journey  to  Vienna.  Con- 
cerning this  there  is  an  absolute  want  of  dates 
and  details.    Some  one  must  have  been  found  to 
supply  the  means  for  so  expensive  a  journey,  but 
no  name  is  preserved.    As  to  date,  his  duties  as 
organist  would  probably  prevent  his  leaving 
Bonn  before  the  work  of  Holy  Week  and  Easter 
was  over.    The  two  persons  who  were  indelibly 
impressed  on  his  recollection  by  the  visit1  were 
Mozart  and  the  Emperor  Joseph.    From  the 
former  he  had  a  few  lessons,  and  carried  away  a 
distinct— and  not  very  appreciative' — recollection 
of  hi*  playing;  but  Mozart  must  have  been  so 
much  occupied  by  the  death  of  his  father  (May 
28)  and  the  approaching  production  of  'Don  Gio- 
vanni' (Oct.  29)  that  it  is  probable  they  had  not 
much  intercourse.  The  well-known  story  of  Bee- 
thoven's introduction  to  him,  when  divested  of  the 
ornament*  *  of  Seyfried  and  others,  stands  as 
follows: — Mozart  asked  him  to  play,  but  thinking 
that  his  performance  was  a  prepared  piece,  paid 
little  attention  to  it.    Beethoven  seeing  this  en- 
treated Mozart  to  give  him  a  subject,  which  he 
did ;  and  the  boy,  getting  excited  with  the  occa- 
sion, played  so  finely  that  Mozart,  stepping  softly 
into  the  next  room,  said  to  his  friends  there, '  Pay 
attention  to  him ;  he  will  make  a  noise  in  the  world 
some  day  or  other.'    His  visit  seems  not  to  have 
lasted  more  than  three  months,  but,  as  we  havo 
said,  all  certain  information  is  wanting.    He  re- 
turned by  Augsburg,  where  he  had  to  borrow 
three  Carolins  (£3)  from  Dr.  von  Schaden.  His 
return  was  hastened  by  the  illness  of  his  mother, 
who  died  of  consumption  July  17,  1787,  and  his 
account  of  himself  in  a  letter 4  to  Von  Schaden, 
written  seven  weeks  after  that  date,  is  not  en- 
couraging.   A  short  time  more  and  the  little 
Maryaretha  followed  her  mother,  on  Nov.  25,  so 
that  1787  must  have  closed  in  very  darkly.  The 
only  compositions  known  to  belong  to  that  )*oar 
are  a  Trio  in  E  b,s  and  a  Prelude  in  F  minor  for 
Piano  solo.'    However,  matters  began  to  mend ; 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  von  Breuning 
family — his  first  permanent  friends — a  mother, 
three  boys,  and  a  girl.    He  gave  lessons  to  the 
girl  and  the  youngest  boy,  and  soon  became  an 
inmate  of  the  house,  a  far  better  one  than  he  had 
beforo  frequented,  and  on  terms  of  close  intimacy 
with  them  all.    The  family  was  a  cultivated  and 
intellectual  one,  the  mother — the  widow  of  a  man 
of  some  distinction— a  woman  of  remarkable  sense 
and  refinement ;  the  children,  more  or  less  of 
his  own  age.    Here  he  seems  to  have  been  first 
iuitiated  into  the  literature  of  his  country,  and  to 
have  acquired  the  love  of  English  authors  which 
remained  with  him  through  life.    The  intimacy 
rapidly  became  strong.    He  often  passed  whole 
days  and  nights  with  his  friends,  and  accompanied 
thorn  on  excursions  of  several  weeks  duration  to 
their  uncle's  house  at  Kerpen,  and  elsewhere. 
At  the  same  time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
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Count  Waldstein,  a  young  nobleman  eight  years 
his  senior,  an  amateur  musician,  whose  acquaint- 
ance was  peculiarly  useful  in  encouraging  and 
developing  Beethoven's  talent  at  a  time  when  it 
naturally  wanted  support.  On  Waldstein  Bee- 
thoven exercised  the  same  charm  that  he  did 
later  on  the  proud  aristocracy  of  Vienna.  The 
Count  used  to  visit  him  in  his  poor  room,  gave 
him  a  piano,  got  him  pecuniary  help  under  the 
guise  of  allowances  from  the  Elector,  and  in  other 
ways  sympathised  with  him.  Either  now  or 
shortly  afterwards,  Beethoven  composed  a  set  of 
variations  for  4  hands  on  a  theme  of  the  Count's,7 
and  in  1805  made  him  immortal  by  dedicating 
to  him  the  grand  sonata  (op.  53),  which  is  usually 
known  by  his  name.  Another  acquaintance  was 
the  Countess  of  Hatzfeld,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
a  set  of  Variations,  which  were  for  long  his  show- 
piece. 

In  the  summer  of  1 788,  when  Beethoven  waa 
17^  years  old,  the  Elector  altered  the  plan*  of  his 
music,  and  formed  a  national  theatre  on  the 
model  of  that  of  his  brother  the  Emperor  Joseph. 
Beicha  was  made  director,  and  Neefe  pianist  and 
stage-manager.  The  band  was  31  Btrong,  and 
contains  names  such  as  Ries,  the  two  Romberg*, 
Simrock,  Stumnff — which  often  recur  in  Bee- 
thoven's life.  He  himself  played  second  viola, 
both  in  the  opera  and  the  chapel,  and  was  still 
assistant  Hof-organist.  In  this  position  he  re- 
mained for  four  years ;  the  opera  reperioirt  was 
large,  good,  and  various,  the  singers  were  of 
the  best,  and  the  experience  must  have  been  of 
great  practical  use  to  him.  Among  the  operas 
played  in  89  and  90  were  Mozart's  '  Entfuhrung,* 
•Figaro,'  and  '  Don  Giovanni' — the  two  first  ap- 
parently often.  Meantime  Johann  Beethoven 
was  going  from  bad  to  worse.  Stephen  Breuning 
once  saw  Ludwig  take  his  drunken  father  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  police,  and  this  could  hardly 
have  been  the  only  occasion.  At  length,  on 
Nov.  20,  1789,  a  decree  was  issued  ordering  a 
portion  of  the  father's  salary  to  be  paid  over  to 
the  son,  who  thus,  before  he  was  nineteen,  be- 
came the  head  of  the  family. 

The  compositions  of  1789  and  90  are  2  Pre- 
ludes for  the  Piano  (op.  39),  24  Variations  on 
Righini'g  '  Venni  •  Amore,'  a  Song  '  Der  w  freie 
Mann,'  and  probably  a  Cantata  on  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Joseph  II,  still  in  MS.U  The  only 
extra  musical  event  of  this  year  was  the  visit 
of  Haydn  and  Salomon  on  their  road  to  London. 
They  arrived  on  Christmas  Day.  One  of  Haydn's 
Masses  was  performed  ;  he  was  complimented  by 
the  Elector,  and  entertained  the  chief  musicians 
at  dinner  at  his  lodgings.  179 1  opened  well  for 
Beethoven  with  a  '  Ritter  Ballet,' a  kind  of  masked 
ball,  in  antique  style.  Count  Waldstein  appears 
to  have  arranged  the  plan,  and  Beethoven  composed 
themusic;  but  hisname  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
connected  with  it  at  the  time,  and  it  remained 
unpublished  till  1872,  when  it  appeared  arranged 
for  piano.  In  the  autumn  the  troupe  accompanied 
the  Elector  to  Mergentheim,  near  Aschaffenburg, 
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to  a  conclave  of  the  Deutschen  Ordcn  ;  the  journey 
wai  by  water  along  the  Rhine  and  Main,  the 
weather  was  splendid, — there  wan  ample  leisure, 
and  the  time  long  remained  in  Beethoven's  recol- 
lection 'a  fruitful  source  of  charming  images.' 
At  Aschaffenburg  he  heard  a  fine  player — the 
Abbe  Sterkel,  and  showed  his  instant  appre- 
ciation of  the  Abbe's  graceful  finished  style  by 
imitating  it  in  extemporising.  In  Mergentheim 
the  company  remained  for  a  month  (18  Septw — 
30  Oct.).  An  interesting  account  of  the  daily 
musical  proceedings  is  given  by  Junker,  the 
Chaplain  at  Kirch  berg,1  including  an  account  of 
Beethoven's  extempore  playing.  He  compares  it 
with  that  of  Vogler,  whom  he  knew  well,  and 
pronounces  it  to  have  displayed  all  Vogler's  ex- 
ecution, with  much  more  force,  feeling,  and  ex- 
pression, and  to  have  been  in  the  highest  degree 
original. 

The  Beethovena  wore  still  living  in  the  Wen- 
zelgasse,  Carl  learning  music,  and  Johann  under 
the  Court  Apothecary.  Ludwig  took  his  meals 
at  the  Zehrgarten* — a  great  resort  of  the  Univer- 
sity professors,  artists,  anil  literary  men  of  Bonn, 
and  where  the  lovely  Babette  Koch,  daughter 
of  the  proprietress,  was  doubtless  an  attrac- 
tion to  him.'  His  intimacy  with  the  Breunings 
continued  and  increased ;  Madame  von  Breun- 
ing  was  one  of  the  very  few  people  who  could 
manage  him,  and  even  she  could  not  always 
make  him  go  to  his  lessons  in  time :  when  he 
proved  too  obstinate  she  would  give  up  the 
endeavour  with  the  remark  '  he  is  again  in  his 
rapttts,'  an  expression  which  Beethoven  never 
forgot.  Music  was  their  great  bond,  and  Bee- 
thoven's improvisations  were  the  delight  of  the 
family.  His  duties  at  the  organ  and  in  the 
orchestra  at  this  time  were  not  very  great ; 
the  Elector's  absences  were  frequent,  and  gave 
him  much  time  to  himself,  which  he  spent  partly 
in  lessons,  partly  in  the  open  air,  of  which  he 
was  already  very  fond,  and  partly  in  assiduous 
practice  anil  composition.  The  sketch-books  of 
that  time  are  crammed  with  ideas,  and  confirm 
his  statement,  made  many  years  Liter,*  that  he 
began  thus  early  the  method  01  working  which 
so  emphatically  distinguishes  him. 

In  July  1792  Haydn  again  passed  through 
Bonn  on  his  return  from  London.  The  Elector's 
Band  gave  him  a  dinner  at  Godesberg,  and  Bee- 
thoven submitted  a  cantata  to  him,  '  which  Haydn 
greatly  praised,  warmly  encouraging  the  composer 
to  proceed  with  his  studies.'  What  the  cantata 
waa  ia  not  known,  though  it  is  conjectured  to 
have  been  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Leo- 
pold II.* 

The  compositions  which  can  be  fixed  to  the 
voara  I  791  and  92  consist  of  Songs  (|>ortious  of 
op.  5  2},  a  Rondino*  for  Wind  instrument**,  the  Trio 
for  Strings,  op.  3,  an  Allegro  and  Minuet  for 
2  Flute*  (.Aug.  23,  MS.),  and  perhaps  a  set  of  14 
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Variations7  for  Pianoforte,  Violin,  and  Cello,  in  Eb, 
published  in  1804  as  op.  44  ;  12  Variations*  for 
Piano  and  Violin  on  'So  vuol  ballare';  13  ditto 
for  Piano9  on  '  Es  war  einmal';  and  1 2  ditto10  for 
Piano,  4  hands,  on  an  air  of  Count  Waldstein's. 

Hitherto  the  Elector  seems  to  have  taken  no 
notice  of  the  most  remarkable  member  of  his 
orchestra.  But  in  the  course  of  this  year — 
whether  prompted  by  Neefe  or  Waldstein  or  by 
his  own  observation,  or  possibly  by  Haydn's  ap- 
probation— he  determined  that  Beethoven  should 
visit  Vienna  in  a  more  permanent  manner  than 
before,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  at  his  expense. 
Haydn  was  communicated  with,  and  in  the  very 
beginning  of  November  Beethoven  left  Bonn,  as 
it  proved,  never  to  return  to  it  again.  His  part- 
ing words  to  Neefe  are  preserved  : 11 — 'Thank 
you  for  the  counsel  you  have  so  often  given  me 
on  my  progress  in  my  divine  art.  Should  I 
ever  become  a  great  man  you  will  certainly  have 
assisted  in  it,  which  will  be  all  the  more  gratify- 
ing to  you,  since  you  may  be  convinced  that'  etc. 
The  Album  in  which  his  friends — Waldstein,  the 
Breunings,  the  Kochs,  Degenhart,  and  others — 
inscribed  their  farewells  is  still  existing,13  and 
the  latest  date  is  Nov.  I.  E.  Breuning'B  linos 
contain  allusions  to  '  Albion,'  as  if  Beethoven 
were  preparing  to  visit  England — possibly  with 
Haydn  ?  Waldstein's  entry  is  as  follows : — '  Dear 
Beethoven,  you  are  travelling  to  Vienna  in  ful- 
filment of  your  long-cherished  wish.  The  genius 
of  Mozart  is  still  weeping  and  bewailing  the 
death  of  her  favourite.  With  the  inexhaustible 
Haydn  she  found  a  refuge,  but  no  occupation,  and 
is  now  waiting  to  leave  him  and  join  herself  to 
some  one  else.  Labour  assiduously,  and  receive 
Mozart's  spirit  from  the  hands  of  Haydn.  Your 
true  friend  Waldstein.    Bonn,  October  29,  1 79J.' 

What  provision  the  Elector  made  for  him  be- 
yond his  modest  pay  of  150  florins  is  not  known. 
An  entry  of  25  ducats  {£1 2  100.)  is  found  in  his 
notebook  shortly  after  he  reached  Vienna,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  show  what  length  of  time 
that  moderate  sum  represented,  or  even  that  it 
came  from  the  Elector  at  all. 

Thus  ended  the  first  period  of  Beethoven's  life. 
He  was  now  virtually  twenty-two.  The  list  of 
his  known  compositions  to  this  time  has  been 
given  year  by  year.  If  we  add  the  Bagatelles 
(op.  33),  the  2  easy  Sonatas  (op.  49),  the  2  Violin 
Rondos  (op.  51),  the  Serenade  Trio  (op.  8),  and 
a  lost  Trio  for  Piano,  Flute,  and  Basboon,"—  all 
probably  composed  at  Bonn — and  compare  them 
with  those  of  other  composers  of  the  first  rank, 
such  as  Mozart,  Schubert,  or  M  endelssohn,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  are  singularly  few 
and  unimportant.  For  the  orchestra  the  Ritter- 
ludlet  already  referred  to  is  the  single  composition 
known,  while  Mozart — to  mention  him  only — 
had  in  the  same  period  written  36  Symphonies, 
including  so  mature  a  masterpiece  as  the  '  Parisian' 
in  D.  Against  Mozart's  ;8  UjKjras,  Cantatas,  and 
Masses,  tor  voices  and  full  orchestra,  composed 

1  Notd-bohm.  flMftSWwJoM,  HI.  •  B.  A  U.  No.  108. 
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before  he  was  23,  Beethoven  has  alwolutely  no- 
thing to  show.  And  the  same  in  other  depart- 
ments. That  he  meditated  great  works,  though 
they  did  not  come  to  paper,  is  evident  in  at 
least  ono  case.  A  resident  in  Bonn,  writing  to 
Schiller's  sister  Charlotte,  on  Jan.  a6,  1793,' 
says  : — 'I  enclose  a  setting  of  the  Feuer-farbe  on 
which  I  should  like  your  opinion.  It  is  by  a 
young  man  of  this  place  whose  taleut  is  widely 
esteemed,  and  whom  the  Elector  has  now  sent 
to  Vienna  to  Haydn.  He  intends  to  compose 
Schiller's  Frtude,  and  that  verse  by  verse.  I 
expect  something  perfect ;  for,  as  far  as  I  know 
him,  he  is  all  for  the  grand  and  sublime.  Haydn 
informs  us  that  he  Bhall  set  him  to  great  operas, 
as  he  himself  will  shortly  leave  off  composing. 
He  does  not  usually  occupy  himself  with  such 
trifles  as  the  enclosed,  which  indeed  he  composed 
only  at  the  request  of  a  lady.'  This  letter, 
which  shows  how  early  Schiller's  '  Hymn  to 
Joy*  had  taken  possession  of  Beethoven— there 
to  remain  till  it  formed  the  finale  to  the  Ninth 
Symphony  thirty  years  later — is  equally  inter- 
esting for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  impression 
which  Beethoven  had  already  made  on  those 
who  knew  him,  and  who  credited  him  with  the 
intention  and  the  ability  to  produce  great  works, 
although  he  had  not  yet  produced  even  small 
ones.  This  impression  was  doubtless  due  mainly 
to  the  force  and  originality  of  his  extempore 
playing,  which  even  at  this  early  age  was  pro- 
digious, and  justified  his  friends  in  Bpeaking  of 
hima  as  one  of  the  finest  pianoforte-players  of 
the  day. 

By  the  middle  of  November  Beethoven  was 
settled  at  Vienna.  His  first  lodging  was  a  garret 
at  a  printer's  in  the  '  Alservorstadt' *  outside  the 
walls,  in  the  direction  of  the  present  Votive- 
Church  ;  but  this  was  soon  exchanged  for  one  '  on 
the  ground  floor,' '  of  which  we  have  no  nearer 
description.  On  the  journey  from  Bonn  we  find 
him  for  the  first  time  making  notes  of  little  oc- 
currences and  expenses — a  habit  which  never  left 
him.  In  the  entries  made  during  his  first  few 
weeks  in  Vienna  we  can  trace  the  purchase  of  a 
wig,  silk  stockings,  boots,  shoes,  overcoat,  writing- 
desk,  seal,  and  lure  of  piano.  From  the  same  source 
we  can  infer  the  beginning  of  his  lessons.  The 
first  payment  to  Haydn  is  8  groschen  (say  9  3d., 
we  may  surely  presume  for  ono  hour)  on  Dec.  1 2. 
The  lessons  took  place  in  Haydn's  house  *  (Ham- 
berger  Haus,  No.  993)  now  destroyed.  They 
were  lessons  in  'strict  counterpoint,'  and  the  text- 
book was  Fux's  'Gradus  ad  Parnassum.'  Of 
Beethoven's  exercises  245  have  been  preserved,* 
of  which  Haydn  has  corrected  42.  Haydn  was 
naturally  much  occupied,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Beethoven  should  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
his  slow  progress,  and  with  the  cursory  way  in 
which  his  exercises  were  corrected,  and"  have  so- 
cretly  accepted  the  offer  of  additional  instruction 
from  Scheuk,  a  well-known  Vienna  composer. 
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But  no  open  rupture  as  yet  took  place.  Bee- 
thoven accompanied  Haydn  to  Eisenstadt  some 
time  in  1793,  and  it  was  not  until  Haydn's 
departure  for  England  on  Jan.  19,  94,  that  he 
openly  transferred  himself  to  another  master. 
He  then  took  lessons  from  Albrechtsberger  in 
counterpoint,  and  from  Schuppanzigh  on  the 
violin,  three  times  a  week  each.    J  n  the  former 
the  text-lxiok  was  Albrechtsberger's  own  '  An- 
weisung  zur  Composition,'  and  the  subject  «u 
taken  up  where  Haydn  had  left  it,  and  pursued 
much  farther.    No  less  than  263  exercises  are  in 
existence  under  the  following  heads — Simple  strict 
counterpoint ;  Free  composition  in  simple  counter- 
point; Imitation;  Simple  fugue;  Fugued  cho- 
rale ;  Double  fugue,  with  triple  counterpoint  in 
the  8th,  10th,  and  1 2th ;  Triple  counterpoint  and 
Triple  fugue  ;  Canon.    Nottebohm  has  pointed 
out  the  accuracy  and  pains  which  Albrechtsberger 
bestowed  on  his  pupil,  as  well  as7  the  care  with 
which  Beethoven  wrote  hi*  exercises,  and  the 
characteristic  way  in  which  he  neglected  them  in 
practice.    He  also  gives  his  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  lessons  did  not  last  longer  than  March 
1795.    The  impression  they  left  on  Albrechts- 
berger  was  not  flattering :   '  Have  nothing  to 
do  with  him,'  said  the  old  contrapuntist  to  an 
enquiring  lad,  'he  has  learnt  nothing,  and  will 
never  do  anything  in  decent  style.'-    in  feet 
what  was  a  contrapuntist  to  do  with  a  pupil  who 
regarded  everything  in  music — even  consecutive 
fifths* — as  an  open  question,  and  also  thought  it 
a  good  thing  to  'learn  occasionally  what  is 
according  to  rule,  that  one  may  hereafter  come 
to  what  is  contrary  to  rule?  10    Besides  the 
lessons  with  Haydn  and  Albrechtsberger,  some 
exercises  exist  in  Italian  vocal  composition,  dating 
from  1793  to  1802,  and  showing  that  Beethoven 
availed  himself  of  Salieri's  well-known  kindness 
to  needy  musicians,  to  submit  his  pieces  to  him. 
Salieri's  corrections  are  chiefly  in  the  division  of 
the  Italian  syllables.    Another  musician  whom 
he  consulted,  especially  in  his  early  attempts  at 
quartet  writing,  was  Aloys  Forster,  to  whom  he 
remained  long  and  greatly  attached.11 

Meantime  Beethoven  kept  up  communication 
with  Bonn.  On  Dec.  18,  92,  his  poor  father  died, 
and  the  100  thalers  applied  to  the  support  of  his 
brothers  naturally  stopped.  On  Beethoven's  ap- 
plication, however,  the  grant  was  allowed  to  go 
on,  in  addition  to  his  own  pay.  Bies  drew  and 
transmitted  the  money  for  him."  The  Breunings 
still  held  their  place  in  his  heart;  two  letters  to 
Eleonorc,  full  of  affection,  are  preserved,  and  be 
mentions  having  also  written  twice  to  one  resident 
of  Bonn,  and  three  times  to  another,  in  the 
course  of  the  first  twelvemonth.  In  January 
1794  the  Elector  visited  Vienna,  and  with  the 
March  quarter-day  Beethoven's  allowance  ceased. 
In  the  following  October  tho  Emperor  declared 
war  with  France,  Bonn  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the  republican  army,  and  the  Elector  fled. 

*  Knltefetritn,  TbrrVtm't  ftftuiiru,  p.  194. 
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Now  that  Beethoven  ia  landed  in  Vienna — as 
it  turns  out,  never  again  to  leave  it— and  ia  left 
to  hi*  own  resources,  it  may  be  convenient  to 
pause  in  the  narrative  of  his  life,  and  sketch  his 
character  and  person  as  briefly  as  possible.  He 
had  already  a  large  acquaintance  among  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Vienna.  Among  his  kindest  friends 
and  most  devoted  admirers  were  the  Prince  and 
Princess  Karl  Lichnowsky.  They  devoured  his 
music,  gave  him  a  quartet  of  valuable  ■instru- 
ments 1  for  the  performance  of  it,  put  up  with  his 
caprices  and  eccentricities,  gave  him  an  annuity 
of  £60,  and  made  him  an  inmate  of  their  house 
for  years.  He  was  also  frequently  at  the  houses 
of  Baron  van  Swieten,  Prince  Lobkowitz,  Count 
Fries,  and  other  noblemen,  at  once  leaders  of 
fashion  and  devoted  amateurs.  At  these  houses 
he  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  playing,  and  in 
many  of  them  no  doubt  he  taught,  but  as  to  the 
solid  results  of  this  no  record  remains — nor  do  we 
know  the  prices  which  he  obtained  for  his  pub- 
lished works,  or  the  value  of  the  dedications,  at 
this  period  of  his  career.  Musical  public,  like  that 
which  supported  the  numerous  concerts  flourish- 
ing in  London  at  this  date,1  and  enabled  Salomon 
to  risk  the  expense  of  bringing  Haydn  to  Eng- 
land, there  was  none ;  musicians  were  almost 
directly  dependent  on  the  appreciation  of  the 
wealthy. 

That  Beethoven  should  have  been  so  mnch 
treasured  by  the  aristocracy  of  Vienna  notwith- 
standing his  personal  drawbacks,  and  notwith- 
standing the  gap  which  separated  the  nobleman 
from  the  roturier,  shows  what  an  immense  power 
there  must  have  been  in  his  genius,  and  in  the 
absolute  simplicity  of  his  mind,  to  overcome  the 
abruptness  of  his  manners.  If  we  are  to  believe 
the  anecdotes  of  his  contemporaries  his  sensitive- 
ness was  extreme,  his  temper  ungovernable,  and 
his  mode  of  expression  often  quite  unjustifiable. 
At  the  house  of  Count  Browne,  when  playing  a 
duet  with  Ries,  a  young  nobleman  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room  persisted  in  talking  to  a  lady :  several 
attempts  to  quiet  him  having  failed,  Beethoven 
suddenly  lifted  Ries's  hands  from  the  keys,  say- 
ing in  a  loud  voice  'I  play  no  longer  for  such 
hogs';  nor  would  he  touch  another  note  nor  allow 
Ries  to  do  so,  though  entreated  by  all.1  On  another 
occasion,  when  living  in  the  house  and  on  the 
bounty  of  the  Lichnowsky*,  the  prince,  knowing 
how  sensitive  Beethoven  was  to  neglect,  ordered 
his  servants  whenever  they  heard  Beethoven's 
bell  and  hi*  at  the  same  time  to  attend  to  Bee- 
thoven's first.  No  sooner  however  did  Beethoven 
discover  that  such  an  order  had  been  given  than 
he  engaged  a  servant  of  his  own  to  answer  his 
bell.*  During  one  of  the  rehearsals  of  '  Leonora,' 
the  third  bassoon  was  absent,  at  which  Beethoven 
was  furious.  Prince  Lobkowitz,  one  of  his  best 
friends,  tried  to  laugh  off  the  matter,  saying  that 
as  the  first  and  second  were  there  the  alwenco 
of  the  third  could  not  be  of  any  great  consequence. 

1  TV  mm  were  In  hb  powtwl^n  tnr  mor*  tham  80  j*»n,  trv!  »r»  now  In 
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But  so  implacable  was  Beethoven  that  in  crossing 
the  Plat/,  after  the  rehearsal  he  could  not  resist 
running  to  the  great  gate  of  the  Lobkowitz  Palace 
and  shouting  up  the  entrance,3 '  Lobkowitzscher 
Esel' — 'ass  of  a  Lobkowitz.'  Any  attempt  to 
deceive  him,  even  in  the  most  obvious  pleasantry, 
he  could  never  forgive.  When  he  composed  the 
well-known  'Andante  in  V  he  played  it  to 
Ries  and  Krumpholz.  It  delighted  them,  and 
with  difficulty  they  induced  him  to  repeat  it. 
Prom  Beethoven's  bouse  Ries  went  to  that  of 
Prince  Lichnowsky,  and  not  being  able  to  contain 
himself  played  what  he  could  recollect  of  the  new 
piece,  and  the  Prince  being  equally  delighted,  it 
was  repeated  and  repeated  till  he  too  could  play 
a  portion  of  it.  The  next  day  the  Prince  by  way 
of  a  joke  asked  Beethoven  to  hear  something 
which  he  had  been  composing,  and  thereupon 
played  a  large  portion  of  his  own  'Andante.' 
Beethoven  was  furious ;  and  the  result  was  that 
Ries  was  never  again  allowed  to  hear  him  play  in 
private.  In  fact  it  led  in  the  end  to  Beethoven's 
ceasing  to  play  to  the  Prince's  circle  of  friends.' 
And  on  the  other  hand,  no  length  of  friendship 
or  depth  of  tried  devotion  prevented  him  from 
treating  those  whom  he  suspected,  however  un- 
justly, and  on  however  insufficient  grounds,  in 
the  most  scornful  manner.  Ries  has  1  described 
one  such  painful  occurrence  in  hiB  own  case  a  pro- 
pos  to  the  Westphalia 1 1  negotiations ;  but  all  his 
friends  suffered  in  turn.  Even  poor  Schindler, 
whose  devotion  in  spite  of  every  drawback  was  so 
constant,  and  who  has  been  taunted  with  having 
'delivered  himself  body  and  soul  to  Beethoven,' 
had  to  suffer  the  most  Bhameful  reproaches  be- 
hind his  back,  the  injustice  of  which  is  most  surely 
proved  by  the  fact  that  they  are  dropped  as 
suddenly  as  they  were  adopted.'  When  Moritz 
Lichnowsky,  Schuppanzigh,  and  Schindler  were 
doing  their  utmost  to  get  over  the  difficulties  of 
arranging  a  concert  for  the  performance  of  the 
Choral  Symphony  and  the  Mass  in  D,  he 
suddenly  suspected  them  of  some  ulterior  pur- 
pose, and  disiiussed  them  with  the  three  following 
notes:' — 'To  Count  Lichnowsky.  Falsehood* 
I  despise.  Visit  me  no  more.  There  will  bo 
no  concert.  Beethoven.'  'To  Herr  Schindler. 
Visit  me  no  more  till  I  send  for  you.  Nocoucert. 
Beethoven.'  '  To  Herr  Schuppanzigh.  Visit  mo 
{benwhe  tr  mich)  no  more.  I  give  no  concert. 
Beethoven.' 

The  style  of  the  last  of  these  three  precious 
productions — the  third  person  singular — in  which 
the  very  lowest  rank  only  is  addressed,  seems  to 
open  us  a  little  door  into  Beethoven's  feeling 
towards  musicians.  When  Hummel  died,  two 
notes  from  Beethoven10  were  found  among  his 
papers,  which  tell  the  story  of  some  sudden 
violent  outbreak  on  Beethoven's  j  art.  'Kommo 
er  (the  same  scornful  style  as  before)  nicht  mehr 
zu  inir!  cr  ist  ein  falseher  Hund,  und  falacho 
Hunde  hole  der  Schinder.  Beethoven.'  And 
though  this  was  followed  by  an  apology  couched 
in  the  most  ultra-affectionate  and  coaxing  I 
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'  Herzens  Natzerl,'  '  Dich  kiisgt  dein  Beethoven,' 
and  bo  on — yet  the  impression  must  have  remained 
on  Hummcl's  mind.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  was  on  bad  terms  with  most  of  the  musicians 
of  Vienna.  With  Haydn  he  seems  never  to  have 
been  really  cordial.  The  old  man's  neglect  of  his 
lessons  embittered  him,  and  when  after  hearing 
his  first  three  Trios,  Haydn,  no  doubt  in  sincerity, 
advised  him  not  to  publish  the  third,  which 
Beethoven  knew  to  be  the  best,  it  was  difficult 
to  take  the  advice  in  any  other  light  than  as 
prompted  by  jealousy.  True  he  dedicated  his 
three  Pianoforte  Sonatas  (op.  a")  to  Haydn,  and 
they  met  in  the  concert-room,  but  there  are  no 
signs  of  cordial  intercourse  between  them  after 
Beethoven's  first  twelve  months  in  Vienna.  In 
fact  they  were  thoroughly  antagonistic.  Haydn, 
though  at  the  head  of  living  composers,  and  as 
original  a  genius  as  Beethoven  himself,  had 
always  been  punctilious,  submissive,  subservient 
to  etiquette.  Beethoven  was  eminently  in- 
dependent and  impatient  of  restraint.  It  was 
the  old  world  and  the  new— De  Breze*  and  Alira- 
beau  '—and  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  agree. 
They  probably  had  no  open  quarrel,  Haydn's 
tact  would  prevent  that,  but  Haydn  nick-named 
him  '  the  Great  Mogul,'  and  Beethoven  retorted 
by  refusing  to  announce  himself  as  'Haydn's* 
scholar,' and  when  they  met  in  the  street  their 
remarks  were  unfortunate,  and  the  antagonism 
was  but  too  evident. 

For  Salieri,  Eyblcr,  Gyrowetx,  and  Wcigl, 
able  men  and  respectable  contrapuntists,  he  had 
a  sincere  esteem,  though  little  more  intimate 
feeling.  Though  he  would  not  allow  the  term 
as  regarded  Haydn,  he  himself  left  his  char- 
acteristic visiting  card  on  Salieri's  table  as  his 
'scholar ' — '  Der  Schuler  Beethoven  war  da.'*  But 
with  the  other  musicians  of  Vienna,  and  the 
players  of  his  own  standing,  Beethoven  felt 
no  restraint  on  open  war.4  They  laughed  at  his 
eccentricities,  his  looks  and  his  Bonn  dialect, 5 
made  game  of  his  music,  and  even  trampled  6  on 
it,  and  he  retorted  both  with  speech  and  hands. 
The  pianoforte-players  were  Hummel,  Woelffl, 
Lipawsky,  Gelinek,  Steibelt.  Steibelt  had  dis- 
tinctly challenged  him,7  had  been  as  thoroughly 
ltcat*.-n  as  a  man  could  wish,  and  from  that  day 
forward  would  never  again  meet  him.  Gelinek. 
though  equally  vanquished,  compensated  himself 
by  listening  to  Beethoven  on  all  occasions,  and 
stealing  his  phrases'  and  harmonies,  while  Bee- 
thoven retorted  by  engaging  his  next  lodging 
where  Gelinek  could  not  possibly  come  within 
the  sound  of  his  piano.  Woelffl  and  Hummel 
were  openly  pitted  against  him,  and  no  doubt 
there  were  people  to  be  found  in  Vienna  in  1795, 
as  there  are  in  London  in  1876,  to  stimulate 
such  rivalry  and  thus  divide  artists  whom  a 
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little  care  might  have  united.  Hummel  is  said 
to  have  excelled  him  in  clearness,  elegance,  and 
purity,  and  Woelffl's  proficiency  in  counterpoint 
was  great,  and  his  huge  hands  gave  him  ex- 
traordinary command  of  the  keys;  but  for  fire, 
and  imagination,  and  feeling,  and  wealth  of  ideas 
in  extempore  playing,  none  of  them  can  have  ap- 
proached Beethoven.  '  His  improvisation,'  says 
Czerny,9  '  was  most  brilliant  and  striking ;  in 
whatever  company  he  might  chance  to  be,  he 
knew  how  to  produce  such  an  effect  upon  every 
hearer,  that  frequently  not  an  eye  remained  dry, 
while  many  would  break  out  into  loud  sobs  ;  for 
there  was  something  wonderful  in  his  expression, 
in  addition  to  the  beauty  and  originality  of  his 
ideas,  and  his  spirited  style  of  reudering  them.' 
He  extemporised  in  regular  1  form,'  and  his 
variations — when  he  treated  a  theme  in  that 
way — were  not  mere  alterations  of  figure,  but 
real  developments  and  elaborations  of  the  Bubject.10 
'  No  artist,'  says  Riea,11  '  that  I  ever  heard  came 
at  all  near  the  height  which  Beethoven  attained 
in  this  branch  of  playing.  The  wealth  of  ideas 
which  forced  themselves  on  him,  the  caprices  to 
which  he  surrendered  himself,  the  variety  of 
treatment,  the  difficulties,  were  inexhaustible.' 
Even  the  Abbe*  Vogler's  admirers  were  compelled 
to  admit  as  much.1*  He  required  much  pressing, 
often  actual  force,  to  get  him  to  the  piano,  and 
he  would  make  a  grimace  or  strike  the  keys  with 
the  back  of  his  hand  u  as  he  sat  down  ;  but  when 
there  he  would  extemporise  for  two  hours  and 
even  more  at  a  time,  and  after  ending  one  of  bis 
great  improvisations,  he  would  burst  into  a  roar 
of  laughter,  and  banter  his  hearers  on  their 
emotions.  'We  artists,'  he  would  say,  'don't 
want  tears,  we  want  applause.' 11  At  other  times 
he  would  behave  as  if  insulted  by  Biich  indications 
of  Bympathy,  and  call  his  admirers  fools,  and 
spoiled  children. 

And  yet  no  outbursts  of  this  kind  seem  to 
have  made  any  breach  in  the  regard  with  which 
he  was  treated  by  the  nobility — the  only  un- 
professional musical  society  of  Vienna.  Certainly 
Beethoven  was  the  first  musician  who  had  ever 
ventured  on  such  independence,  and  there  was 
possibly  something  piquant  in  the  mere  novelty  ; 
but  the  real  secret  of  hia  lasting  influence  must 
havo  been  the  charm  of  his  |>ersonality — his 
entire  simplicity,  joined  to  his  prodigious  genius. 
And  he  enjoyed  good  society.  '  It  is  good,'  said 
he,  '  to  be  with  the  aristocracy ;  but  one  must  be 
able  to  impress  them.'  u 

This  personal  fascination  acted  most  strongly 
on  his  immediate  friends — on  Krumpholx  (who 
seems  to  have  played  the  part  of  Coleridge's 
humble  follower  John  Chester1*),  on  the  some- 
what cold  and  self- possessed  Brcuning,  as  well  as 
on  Ries,  Zineskall.  Schindler,  Holz.  and  others, 
who  had  not,  like  Haslinger  or  Streicher.  any- 
thing to  gain  from  him,  but  who  suffered  his 

•  Thayer.  It.  la 

M  Cremr  give*  the  Tartan*  forms  of  hb  taiprorlMtloni.  Thayer.  U. 
947.       "  KUutn,  P.  1U>.       »  Thayer.  II.  »i»      »»  Ibid.  li.  349.  SIS. 

i'  Convenwitioti  with  ftettlna.  HiA>tr.  It  IS.         w  lbjj.lL  313. 

"  '  Oat  "i  tlio*e  who  nerc  attracts!  lot  'olertdfe  a*  flies  U>  Uuacf.  or 
bees  to  u.t  --o-iou  ola  bra*  pun."  Uiulltt.  Id  IVUinl 
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roughest  words  and  most  scurvy  treatment,  and 
returned  again  and  again  to  their  worship  with 
astonishing  constancy.  Excepting  Breuning  none 
of  these  seem  really  to  have  had  his  confidence, 
or  to  have  known  anything  of  the  inner  man 
which  lay  behind  the  rough  husk  of  his  exterior, 
and  yet  they  all  clung  to  him  as  if  they  had. 

Of  his  tours  de  force  in  {>erforinance  too  much 
is  perhaps  made  in  the  books.  His  transposing 
the  Concerto  in  C  into  CS  at  rehearsal  was 
exactly  repeated  by  1  Woelffl ;  while  his  playing 
the  piano  parts  of  his  Horn  Sonata,  his  Kreutzer 
Sonata,  or  his  C  minor  Concerto  without  book, 
or  difficult  pieces  of  Bach  at  first  sight,  is  no 
more  than  has  been  done  by  Mozart,  Mendelssohn, 
Sterndale  Bennett,  and  many  inferior  artists. 
No,  it  was  no  quality  of  this  kind  that  got  him 
the  name  of  the  'giant  among  players';  but  the 
loftiness  and  elevation  of  his  style,  and  his  great 
po\»  er  of  expression  in  slow  movements,  which 
when  exercised  on  his  own  noble  music  fixed  his 
hearers  and  made  them  insensible  to  any  faults 
of  polish  or  mere  mechanism. 

It  was  not  men  alone  who  were  attracted  by  him, 
he  was  an  equal  favourite  with  the  ladies  of  the 
Court.  The  Princess  Lichnowsky  watched  over 
him — aa  Madame  von  Breuning  had  done — like 
a  mother.1  The  Countesses  Gallenberg  and  Er- 
dody.  the  Princess  Odescalchi,  the  Baroness 
Ertmann,  the  sisters  of  the  Count  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  many  more  of  the  reigning  beauties 
of  Vienna  adored  him,  and  would  bear  any 
rudeness  from  him.  These  young  ladies  went 
to  his  lodgings  or  received  him  at  their 
palaces  as  it  suited  him.  He  would  storm  at 
the  least  inattention  during  their  lessons,  and 
would  tear  up  the  music  and  throw  it  about.3 
He  may  have  used  the  snuffers  as  a  toothpick  in 
Madame  Ertinann's  drawing-room ;  but  when 
she  lost  her  child  he  was  admitted  to  console 
her;  and  when  Mendelssohn  saw  her4  fifteen 
years  biter  she  doted  on  his  memory  and  recalled 
the  smallest  traits  of  his  character  and  behaviour. 
He  was  constantly  in  love,  and  though  his  taste 
very  promiscuous,*  yet  it  is  probably  quite 
that  the  majority  of  his  attachments  was  for 
of  rank,  and  that  they  were  returned  or 
Unlike  poor  Schubert,  whose  love  for 
the  Countess  Marie  Esterhazy  was  so  carefully 
concealed,  Beethoven  made  no  secret  of  his 
attachments.  Many  of  them  are  perpetuated  in 
the  dedications  of  his  sonatas.  That  in  E!>  (op.  7), 
dedicated  to  the  Countess  Babette  de  Keglevics, 
was  called  in  allusion  to  him  and  to  her,  'die 
verliebte.'  To  other  ladies  he  writes  in  the  most 
intimate,  nay  affectionate  style.  He  addresses 
the  Baroness  Ertmann  by  her  Christian  name 
aa  'Liebe,  werthe,  Dorothea  Cacilia,'  and  the 
Countess  Erdody — whom  he  called  his  confessor 
— as  '  Liebe,  liebe,  liebe,  liebe,  liebe,  Griifin.'* 
Thayer's  investigations1  have  destroyed  the  ro- 


hare  pot  me  trader  »  itui 
•  Connie* 
«  Letter  of  inly  14.  1SU. 
»  &■«  Um  aaeodote  In  Thayer.  IL 1M 
fcur  ifeafhlen.  p.  119. 

'  JMat,  Ji  hh  iW«.  Jfo-IM.  'Sac  rol.  H  1«  elc 


1  mance  of  his  impending  marriage  with  Giulietta 
Guiociardi  (afterwards  Countess  Gallenberg)  ; 
yet  the  fact  that  the  story  has  been  so  long 
believed  shows  its  abstract  probability.  Que 
thing  is  certain,  that  his  attachments  were  all 
honourable,  and  that  he  had  no  taste  for  im- 
morality. '  Oh  God  I  let  me  at  last  find  her  who 
is  destined  to  be  mine,  ami  who  shall  ttrcvythtn 
me  in  virtue.'  Those  were  his  sentiments  as  to 
wedded  love. 

His  dedications  have  been  mentioned.  The 
practice  seems  virtually  to  have  begun  with 
him,*  to  have  Bprung  from  the  equal  and  in- 
timate relation  in  which  he  —  earliest  among 
musicians  —  stood  to  his  distinguished  friends  ; 
and  when  one  looks  down  the  list,'  from  op.  I  to 
op.  135 — unsurpassed  even  by  any  later  composer 
— and  remembers  that  the  majority  were  inspired 
by  private  friendship,10  and  that  only  a  minority 
speak  of  remuneration,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
astonished. 

Formal  religion  he  apparently  had  none ;  his 
religious  observances  wore  on  a  par  with  his 
manners.  It  is  strange  that  the  Bible  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  one  of  his  favourite  bo  >ks. 
He  once  says  to  a  friend,11  'It  happens  to  be 
Sunday,  and  I  will  quote  you  something  out  of 
the  Gospel  —  Love  one  another';  but  such 
references  are  very  rare.  But  that  he  was  really 
and  deeply  religious,  'striving  sacredly  to  fulfil 
all  the  duties  imposed  ■  on  him  by  humanity, 
God,  and  nature,'  and  full  of  trust  in  God,  love 
to  man,  and  real  humility,  is  shown  by  many  and 
many  a  sentence  in  his  letters.  And  that  in 
moments  of  emotion  his  thoughts  turned  up- 
wards is  touchingly  shewn  by  a  fragment  of  a 
hymn — 'Gott  allein  ist  unser  Herr' — which 
Mr.  Nottebohm"  has  unearthed  from  a  sketch- 
book of  the  year  1818,  and  which  Beethoven 
has  himself  noted  to  have  been  written,  '  Auf 
dem  Wege  Abends  zwischen  den  und  auf  den 
Bergen.'  The  following  passages,  which  ho 
copied  out  himself  and  kept  constantly  before 
him,  served  him  as  a  kind  of  Creed,  and  sum  up 
his  theology : — 

I  am  that  which  is. 

I  am  all  tliat  is,  that  was,  and  that  shall  be. 
No  mortal  man  hath  lifted  my  veil. 

He  is  alone  by  Himself,  and  to  Him  alono  do 
all  things  owe  their  being. 

How  he  turned  his  theology  into  practice  is 
well  exemplified  in  his  alteration  of  Moscheles" 
pious  inscription.  At  the  e)r«L  of  his  arrange- 
ment of  Fidelio  Moscheles  haxl  written  '  1'iue. 
With  God's  help.'  To  this  Bee*hov«m  added, 
4  O  man,  help  thyself.' « 

In  his  early  Vienna  dayB  he  attempted  to^h-esa 

exception.  llaydu  dedicated  a  Sonata  or  two  lu  London,  but  It  mt  not 
his  prattle*. 

»  A»  glrrn  In  Nottebohm*!  ThrmiHtrhi*  Tm*ith*ia.  Anhanf  It.  c 
In  dedlratlng  npu»  90  to  >'rttir<-  M.iritr  Uduiuwvky  he  sajs  that 
'anything  approaching  a  gift  In  return  would  only  diatreu  him.  and 
that  he  should  d.-rUliNlly  n-fuvi  lu'  Be*  aUo  the  tetter  to  ZmnkaU 

(Pec.  16.  V\t>  dedicating  op.  WV. 
'I  r'rau  Ktrvtcher.  KruJ*.  So.  SW. 
11  Utter  to  ArcM.  Uod..tph.  July  18,  ISO. 
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in  the  fashion,  wore  Bilk  stockings,  pcrruque,  long 
,  and  sword,  carried  a  double  eye-glass  and  a 
l-ring.  But  draw  must  have  been  as  unbearable 
to  him '  as  etiquette,  and  it  did  not  last ;  '  he 
wax  meanly  dressed,'  says  one  of  his  adorers, 
'and  very  ugly  to  look  at,  but  full  of  nobility  and 
fine  feeling,  and  highly  cultivated.'  ■  Czerny 
first  saw  him  in  his  own  room,  and  there  his 
beard  was  nearly  half  an  inch  long,  his  black 
hair  stood  up  in  a  thick  shock,  his  ears  were 
filled  with  wool  which  had  apparently  been 
soaked  in  some  yellow  substance,  and  his  clothes 
were  made  of  a  loose  hairy  stuff,  which  gave 
him  the  look  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  But  we  know 
that  he  never  wore  his  good  clothes  at  home  ;* 
at  any  rate  the  impression  ho  usually  made  was 
not  so  questionable  as  this.  Those  who  saw  him 
for  the  first  time  were  often  charmed  by  the 
eager  cordiality  of  his  address,  and  by  the  absence 
of  the  bcarishness  and  gloom  *  which  even  then 
were  attributed  to  him.  His  face  may  have  been 
ugly,  but  all  admit  that  it  was  remarkably  ex- 

ErouiriTO  When  lost  in  thought  and  abstracted 
is  look  would  naturally  be  gloomy,  and  at  such 
times  it  was  useless  to  expect  attention  from 
him ;  but  on  recognising  a  friend  his  smile  was 
peculiarly  genial  and  winning.1  He  had  the 
breadth  of  jaw  which  distinguishes  so  many 
men  of  great  intellect ;  the  mouth  firm  and  de- 
termined, the  lips  protruded  with  a  look  almost 
of  fierceness :  but  his  eyes  were  the  special  feature 
of  the  face,  and  it  was  in  them  that  the  earnestness 
and  sincerity  of  his  character  beamed  forth.  They 
were  black,  not  large  but  bright,  and  when 
under  the  influence  of  inspiration — the  raptut  of 
Madame  von  Breuning— they  dilated  in  a  peculiar 
way.  H  is  head  was  large,  the  forehead  both  high 
and  broad,  and  the  hair  abundant.  It  was 
originally  black,  but  in  the  last  years  of  his  lite, 
though  as  thiek  as  ever,  became  quite  white, 
and  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  red  colour* 
of  his  complexion.  Beard  or  moustache  he  never 
wore.  Hi*  teeth  were  very  white  and  regular, 
and  good  up  to  his  death  {'  in  laughing  he 
shewed  them  much.  Tho  portraits  and  busts 
of  Beethoven  are  with  few  exceptions  more  or 
less  to  blame ;  they  either  idealise  him  into  a 
sort  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  or  they  rob  him  of  all 
expression.  It  inunt  have  been  a  difficult  face 
to  take,  because  of  the  constant  variety  in  its 
expression,  as  well  as  the  impatience  of  the 
sitter.  The  most  trustworthy  'likenesses  are 
( I )  tho  miniature  by  Hornemann,  taken  in  1 8c  a, 
and  photographed  in  Breuning's  '  Schwarzspa- 
nierhaus'  (Vienna,  1874)  ;  (a)  the  head  by  Ee- 
tronne,  en-raved  by  Hotel,  and  (badly)  bv  Hiedel 
for  the  A.  M.  Z.,  1817  ;  (3)  the  little  full  length 

1  *  It  h  no  object  to  iw  to  hare  my  hair  d  w-d.'  «ar*  he.  a  propo* 
to  a  serTaut  who  tKeee*M-<l  Uiat  arroninli*hBH  nt,  I  t-li.  'i">.  IMS. 
>  fount'*)  <;allcntx-rtf.  in  Thajex.  II.  \?2.      >  l.ett«r  ol  June  1%  IPi'x. 
«  Sr*>hr.  ii,lf..i>„...;.  m   K  It..  In  Ihajt-r  11.2-7. 

•  H41rh.it.,  /  i.  f'rrumle  4.  Ttrnkuntl,  if.  Xnf  ;  and  the  rhannlnc 
■WO—I  (bj  a  iiW-cc  of  Or.  Hurt*} >  In  tho  ffni aminjay  D«c.lK&, 

•  Hr  Jullm  Benedict's  rerolkctlon. 
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full  of  character  and  *o  "Mike  the  ordinary  n,, hi  l.,tv  The  lir«t  of 
U.e  two  ha.  a  wntf  IntereM  a«  hauiy  hern  -cul  hj  fW-shofeu  to 
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sketch  by  Lyser,  to  the  accuracy  of  which  Breun- 
ing expressly  testifies,  except  that  the  hat  should 
be  straight  on  the  head,  not  at  all  on  one 


He  was  below  the  middle  height— not  more  than 
5  feet  5  inches ;  but  broad  across  the  shoulders 
and  very  firmly  built — 'the  image  of  strength.'* 
His  hands  were  much  covered  with  hair,  the  fingers 
strong  and  short  (he  could  barely  span  a  tenth), 
and  tho  tips  broad,  as  if  pressed  out  with  long 
practising  from  early  youth.  He  was  very 
particular  as  to  the  mode  of  holding  the  hands 
and  placing  the  fingers,  in  which  ho  was  a 
follower  of  Emanuel  Bach,  whose  Method  he  em- 
doytd  in  his  earlier  days.  In  extempore  playing 
e  used  the  pedal  far  more  than  one  would 
expect  from  his  published  sonatas,  and  this  made 
his  quick  playing  confused,  but  in  Adayio*  he 
played  with  divine  clearness  and  expression. '• 
His  attitude  at  tho  piano  was  perfectly  quiet  and 
dignified,  with  no  approach  to  grimace,  except-***- 
bend  down  a  little  towards  the  keys  as  his  deafness 
increased.11  This  is  remarkable,  becaust 
conductor  his  motions  were  most  extravagf^ 
At  a  pianifnimo  ho  would  crouch  down  to 
bo  hidden  by  the  desk,  and  then  as  the  cretcem 
increased,  would  gradually  rise,  beating  all  the 
time,  until  at  the  Jurthsin.o  he  would  spring  into 
the  air  with  his  arms  extended  as  if  wishing  to 
float  on  the  clouds.  When,  as  was  sometime* 
the  case  after  he  Incline  deaf,  he  lost  his  place, 
ami  these  motions  did  not  coincide  with  the 
music,  the  effect  was  very  unfortunate,  though 
not  so  unfortunate  as  it  would  have  been  had 

•  fVr  fried.  Jh.yjr.  Jfctif,  1.1.-' In  thai  limit-!  <;wr-  w%t  cocoerj- 
trat   I  tie  pluck  of  Iwenl*  haltahonj.-eofliew,  rh. 

J"»'rr.-y  in  Thayer.  !   <l<  li  Th.yrr. 

B  tr<  ii  ;cJ  p.  17,  ccutira«d  bj  tyohr.  S<0>«U.v.  I  M. 
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he  himself  been  aware  of  the  mistake.  In  the 
orchestra,  as  at  the  piano,  he  was  urgent  in 
demanding  expression,  exact  attention  to  piano 
and  forte,  and  the  slightest  shades  of  nuance, 
and  to  tem/to  rubato.  Generally  speaking  he 
was  extremely  courteous  to  the  band,  though 
to  this  rule  there  were  now  and  then  exceptiuns. 
Though  so  easily  made  angry  his  pains  as  a 
teacher  must  have  been  great  'Unnaturally 
patient,'  says  one  pupil,1  *  he  would  have  a  pas- 
sage repeat' "1  a  dozen  times  till  it  was  to  his 
mind' ;  'infinitely  strict  in  the  smallest  detail,' 
says  another,1  '  until  the  right  rendering  was 
obtained.'  'Comparatively  careless*  as  to  the 
right  notes  being  played,  but  angry  at  once  at 
any  failure  in  expression  or  nuance,  or  in  ap- 
prehension of  the  character  of  the  piece  ;  saying 
that  the  first  might  be  an  accident,  but  that 
the  other  showed  want  of  knowledge,  or  feeling, 
or  attention.'  What  his  practice  was  as  to  re- 
muneration does  not  appear,  but  it  is  certain 
that  in  some  cases  he  would  accept  no  pay  from 
his  pupils. 

His  simplicity  and  absence  of  mind  were  now 
and  then  oddly  shown.  He  could  not  be  brought 
to  understand  why  his  standing  in  his  nightshirt 
At  tbe  open  window  should  attract  notice,  and 

asked  with  perfect  simplicity  '  what  those  d  d 

boys  were  hooting  at.'*  At  Penzing  in  1823  he 
shaved  at  his  window  in  full  view,  and  when  the 
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people  collected  to  see  him,  changed  his  lodging 
rather  than  forsake  the  practice.1  Like  Newton 
he  was  unconscious  that  he  liad  not  diued,  and 
urged  on  the  waiter  payment  for  a  meal  which 
he  had  neither  ordered  nor  eaten.  He  forgot 
that  he  was  the  owner  of  a  horse  until  recalled 
to  the  fact  by  a  long  bill  for  its  keep.  In  fact 
he  was  not  made  for  practical  life ;  never  could 
play  at  cards  or  dance,  dropped  everything  that 
he  took  into  his  hands,  and  overthrew  the  ink 
into  the  piano.  He  cut  himself  horribly  in 
shaving.  '  A  disorderly  creature '  (ein  unordent- 
licher  Mensch)  was  his  own  description,  and  '  ein 
konfuser  Kerl'  that  of  his  doctor,*  who  wisely 
added  the  saving  clause  '  though  he  may  still  bo 
the  greatest  genius  in  the  world.*  HiB  ordinary 
handwriting  was  terrible,  and  supplied  him  with 
many  a  joke.  '  Yesterday  I  took  a  letter  myself 
to  the  post-  office,  and  was  asked  where  it  was 
meant  to  go  to.  From  which  I  see  that  my 
writing  is  as  often  misunderstood  as  I  am  myself.'7 
It  was  the  same  twenty  years  before — '  this  cursed 
writing  that  I  cannot  alter.' 1  Much  of  his 
difficulty  probably  arose  from  want  of  pens, 
which  he  often  begs  from  Zmeskall  and  Brcun- 
ing ;  for  some  of  his  MSS.  *  are  as  clear  and 
flowing  as  those  of  Mozart,  and  there  is  a  truly 
noble  character  in  the  writing  of  some  of  his 
letters,  e.g.  that  to  Mr.  Broadwood  (see  p.  194), 
of  which  we  give  the  signature. 


Notwithstanding  his  illegible  hand  Beethoven 
was  a  considerable  letter  writer.  The  two  col- 
lections published  by  Nohl  contain  721,  and 
these  are  probably  not  mora  than  half  of  those 
he  wrote.10  Not  a  large  number  when  compared 
with  those  of  Mendelssohn  or  even  Mozart — both 
of  whom  died  so  early, — but  largo  under  all  the 
circumstances.  'Good  letters'  they  cannot  be 
called.  They  contain  no  descriptions  or  graces 
of  style ;  they  are  often  clumsy  and  incrrreet. 
But  they  are  also  often  eminently  interesting 
from  being  so  brim  full  of  the  writer's  personality. 
They  are  all  concerned  with  himself,  his  wants 
and  wishes,  his  joys  and  sorrows ;  sometimes 
when  they  speak  of  his  deafness  or  his  ill  health, 
or  confess  his  faults  and  appeal  to  the  affection 
of  his  correspondent,  they  overflow  with  feeling 
and  rise  into  an  affecting  eloquence,  but  always 
to  the  point.  Of  these,  the  letters  to  Wegeler 
and  Eleanoro  von  Breuning,  and  that  to  his 
brothers  (called  his  '  Will '),  aro  fine  specimens. 
Many  of  those  addressed  to  his  nephew  are  inex- 
pressibly touching.   But  his  letters  are  often  very 
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•  short.  Partly  perhaps  from  his  deafness,  and 
partly  from  some  idiosyncrasy,  he  would  often 

'  write  a  note  where  a  verbal  question  would  seem 
to  have  been  more  convenient.  One  constant 
characteristic  is  the  fun  they  contain.  Swift 
himself  never  made  worse  puna  with  more  plea- 
sure, or  devised  queerer  spelling"  or  more  miser- 
able rhymes,  or  bestowed  more  nicknames  on  his 
friends.  Krumpholz  is  'my  fool';  he  himself  is 
' the  Generalissimus,'  Haslinger  'the  Adjutant,' 
Schindler  'the  Samothracian '  and  'Papageno*; 
Schuppanzighis'Falstaff';  Bernard,  '  Bernardus 
non  Sanctus ' ;  Leidesdorf  is  '  Dorf  des  Li-ides ' ; 
Hoffmann  is  adjured  to  be  'kein  Hofmaim,' 
Kuhlau  is  «  Kiihl  nicht  lau,'  and  so  on.  Nor 

I  are  they  always  comme  il  fnut,  as  when  ho 
addresses  Holz  as  '  lieber  Holz  vom  Kreuzo 
ChriBti,'  or  apostrophises  'Monsieur  Friederich, 
nomine  Liederlich.'  Sometimes  such  names  bite 
deeply: — his  brother  .Johann  is  the  ' Braineater,' 
'  Pseudo-brother.'  or '  Asiuus,'  and  Caspar's  widow 
the  'Queen  of  Night.'  No  one  is  spared.  A 
canon  to  Count  Moritz  Lichnowsky  runs  '  Beater 
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Heir  Graf,  du  bist  ein  Schaf.'  The  anecdote 
about  his  brother  already  alluded  to  is  a  case  in 
point.1  Johann,  who  lived  on  his  own  property, 
called  on  him  on  some  jour  de  fete,  and  left  his 
card  'Johann van  Beethoven, Gutabesitser'  (land 
proprietor),  which  Beethoven  immediately  re- 
turned after  writing  on  the  back  '  L.  van 
Beethoven,  Hirnbesitzer '  (brain  proprietor). 
This  fondness  for  joking  pervaded  his  talk 
also;  he  liked  a  home-thrust,  and  delivered  it 
with  a  loud  roar  of  laughter.  To  tell  the  truth 
he  was  fond  of  horse-play,  and  that  not  always 
in  g<*xl  taste.  The  stories — some  of  them  told 
by  himself — of  his  throwing  liooks,  plates,  eggs, 
at  the  servants  ;  of  his  pouring  the  dish  of  Htew 
over  the  head  of  the  waiter  who  had  served  him 
wrongly  ;  of  the  wisp  of  goat's  beard  sent  to  the 
lady  who  asked  him  for  a  lock  of  his  hair — are 
all  instances  of  it.  No  one  had  a  sharper  eye 
or  ear  for  a  joke  when  it  told  on  another.  He 
was  never  tired  of  retailing  the  delicious  story  of 
Simon  the  Bohemian  tenor  who  in  singing  the 
sentence  'Auf  was  Art  Elende'  transformed  it 
into '  Au  !  fwa !  Sartellen  Thee  !  '*  But  it  must  be 
confessed  that  his  ear  and  his  enjoyment  were  less 
keen  when  the  joke  was  against  himself.  When 
at  Berlin  in  1 796  he  interrupted  Himmel  in  the 
middle  of  an  improvisation  to  ask  when  he  was 
going  to  begin  in  earnest.  But  when  Himmel, 
months  afterwards,  wrote  to  him  that  the  latest 
invention  in  Berlin  was  a  lantern  for  tho  blind, 
Beethoven  not  only  with  characteristic  simplicity 
diil  not  see  the  joke,  but  when  it  was  pointed  out 
to  him  was  furious,  and  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  his  correspondent. 

The  simplicity  which  lay  at  the  root  of  so 
many  of  his  characteristic  traits,  while  it  gave 
an  extraordinary  force  and  freshness  to  much 
that  he  did  and  said,  must  often  have  been  very 
inconvenient  to  those  who  had  intercourse  with 
him.  One  of  his  most  serious  quarrels  arose 
from  his  divulging  the  name  of  a  very  old  and 
intimate  friend  who  had  cautioned  him  privately 
against  one  of  his  brothers.  He  could  see  no 
reason  for  secresy ;  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
embarrassment  which  such  disregard  of  the  ordinary 
rules  of  life  must  have  caused.  Kochlitz  describes 
the  impression  he  received  from  him  as  that  of 
a  very  ablo  man  reared  on  a  desert  island,  and 
suddenly  brought  fresh  into  the  world.  One 
little  trait  from  Breuning's  recollections  ex- 
emplifies this — that  after  walking  in  the  rain 
he  would  enter  the  living  room  of  the  house  and 
at  once  shake  the  water  from  his  hat  all  over 
the  furniture,  regardless,  or  rather  quite  una 
of  tho  damage  he  was  doing.  His  ways 
in  his  later  years  became  quite  unbearable. 

One  fruitful  source  of  difficulty  in  practical  H 
was  his  lodgings.  His  changes  of  residence  were 
innumerable  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  his 
life  in  Vienna ;  it  is  impossible  to  disentangle 
them.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  the  Lichnowskys 
took  him  into  their  house,  ami  there  for  some 
years  he  had  nominally  a  pied  a  terrc ;  but  with 
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all  the  indulgence  of  the  Prince  and  Princes* 
the  restraint  of  being  forced  to  dress  for  dinner, 
of  attending  to  definite  hours  and  definite  rules, 
was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  appears  very  soon 
to  have  taken  a  lodging  of  his  own  in  the  town, 
which  lodging  he  was  constantly  changing.  In 
1803,  when  an  opera  was  contemplated,  he  had 
free  quarters  at  the  theatre,  which  came  to  an 
end  when  the  house  changed  hands  early  in  1 804. 
A  few  months  later  and  he  was  again  lodged  in 
the  theatre  free.  At  Baron  Pasqualati's  house  on 
tho  ramparts  he  had  rooms — with  a  beautiful 
look-out* — which  were  usually  kept  for  him, 
where  he  would  take  refuge  when  composing, 
and  be  denied  to  every  one.  But  even  with 
this  he  had  a  separate  and  fresh  quarter  nearly 
every  winter.*  In  summer  he  hated  the  city,  and 
usually  followed  the  Vienna  custom  of  leaving 
the  hot  streets  for  the  delicious  wooded  environs 
of  Hetzendorf,  Heiligenstadt,  or  Dobling,  at  that 
time  little  villages  absolutely  in  the  country,  or 
for  Modling  or  Baden,  further  off.  To  this  he 
•  looked  forward  with  the  delight  of  a  child. .  . . 
No  man  on  earth  loves  the  country  more.  Woods, 
trees,  and  rocks  give  tho  response  which  man  re- 
quires.' '  Every  tree  soema  to  say  Holy,  s  Holy.' 
Here,  as  already  remarked,  he  was  out  of  doors 
for  hours  together,  wandering  in  the  woods,  or 
sitting  in  the  fork  of  a  favourite  lime-tree  in  the 
Schonbrunn  gardens'  sketch  book  in  hand  ;  here 
his  inspiration  flowed,  and  in  such  circumstances 
the  'Mount  of  Olives,'  'Fidelio,'  the  4  Eroica 
Symphony,'  and  the  majority  of  his  great  works 
were  sketched  and  re-sketched,  and  erased  and 
re-written,  and  by  slow  degrees  brought  far  on 
to  perfection. 

H  is  difficulties  with  his  lodgings  are  not  hard  to 
understand ;  sometimes  he  quarrelled  with  them 
because  the  sun  did  not  shine  into  the  rooms,  and 
he  loved  the  light ;  sometimes  tho  landlord  inter- 
fered. Like  other  men  of  genius  whose  appearance 
would  seem  to  belie  the  fact,  Beethoven  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  washing.7    He  would  pour  water 
backwards  and  forwards  over  his  hands  for  a  long 
time  together,  and  if  at  such  times  a  musical 
thought  struck  him  and  he  became  absorbed,  he 
would  go  on  until  the  whole  floor  was  swimming, 
and  the  water  had  found  its  way  through  the 
cieling  into  the  room  beneath.    On  one  occasion 
he  abandoned  a  lodging  for  which  ho  had  paid 
heavily  in  advance,  because  his  landlord.  Baron 
Pronay.  insisted  on  taking  off  his  hat  to  him 
whenever  they  met.    One  of  the  most  momentous 
0/  his  changes  was  in  1 804.  After  he  was  turned 
out  of  his  lodgings  at  the  theatre  Beethoven  and 
Stephen  Breuning  inhabited  two  sets  of  rooms  in 
a  building  called  the  Rotht  Hau*.  As 
was  large  enough  for  two,  Beethoven  soon 

to  Breuning's  rooms,  but  neglected  to  give  the 
necessary  notice  to  the  landlord,  and  thus  after  a 
time  found  that  he  had  both  lodgings  on  his 
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hands  at  once.  The  result  was  a  violent  quar- 
rel, which  drove  Beethoven  off  to  Baden,  and 
estranged  the  two  friends  for  a  time.  We  have 
Beethoven's  version  of  the  affair  in  two  letters  to 
Ries — July,  and  July  24, 1804 — angry  implacable 
letters,  but  throwing  a  strong  light  on  his  cha- 
racter and  circumstances,  showing  that  it  was 
not  the  loss  of  the  money  that  provoked  him,  but 
an  imputation  of  meanness;  showing  further  that 
here,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  his  brother  was  his 
evfl  genius ;  and  containing  other  highly  interest- 
ing personal  traits. 

Besides  the  difficulties  of  the  apartments  there 
were  those  with  servants.  A  man  whose  prin- 
ciples were  so  severe  as  to  make  him  say  of  a 
servant  who  had  told  a  falsehood  that  she  was 
not  pure  at  heart,  and  therefore  could  not  'make 
good  soup ;  who  punished  his  cook  for  the  stale- 
new  of  the  eggs  by  throwing  the  whole  batch  at 
her  one. by  one,  and  who  distrusted  the  expend- 
iture of  every  halfpenny— must  have  had  much  to 
contend  with  in  his  kitchen.  The  books  give 
full  details  on  this  subject,  which  need  not  be 
repeated,  and  indeed  are  more  unpleasant  to 
contemplate  than  many  other  drawbacks  and  dis- 
tresses of  the  life  of  this  great  man. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  money  was  no 
object  to  him,  and  he  speaks  as  if  his  purse  were 
always  open  to  his  friends.1  But  after  the  charge 
of  his  nephew  was  thrust  upon  his  hands  a  great 
change  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  came  over 
him.  After  1813  complaints  of  want  of  money 
abound  in  his  letters,  and  he  resorted  to  all 
possible  means  of  obtaining  it.  The  sum  which 
he  had  been  enabled  to  invest  after  the  congress 
he  considered  as  put  by  fur  his  nephew,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  touched,  and  he  succeeded  in 
maintaining  it  till  his  death. 

It  is  hard  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion 
on  the  nature  and  progress  of  Beethoven's  deaf- 
ness, owing  to  the  vagueness  of  the  information. 
Difficulty  of  hearing  appears  first  to  have  shown 
itself  about  1798  in  singing  and  buzzing  in  his 
ears,  loss  of  power  to  distinguish  wordB,  though 
he  could  hear  the  tones  of  voice,  and  great  dislike 
to  sudden  loud  noise.  It  was  even  then  a  subject 
of  the  greatest  pain  to  his  sensitive  nature;* 
like  Byron  with  his  club-foot  he  lived  in  morbid 
dread  of  his  infirmity  being  observed,  a  temper 
which  naturally  often  kept  him  silent ;  and  when 
a  few  years  later1  he  found  himself  unable  to  hear 
the  pipe  of  a  peasant  playing  at  a  short  dis- 
tance in  the  open  air,  it  threw  him  into  the 
deepest  melancholy,  and  evoked  the  well-known 
letter  to  his  brother  in  1802,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  his  Will.  Still  many  of  the  anecdotes 
of  his  behavour  in  society  show  that  during  the 
early  years'  of  the  century  his  deafness  was  but 
partial ;  and  Ries,  intimate  as  he  was  with  his 
master,  admits  that  he  did  not  know  it  till  told* 
by  S.  Breuning.  It  is  obvious  from  Schindler's 
statement  that  he  must  have  been  able  to  hear 
the  yellowhammers  in  the  trees  above  him  when 
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he  was  composing  the  Pastoral  Symphony  in  1807 
and  1 808.  A  few  facts  may  be  mentioned  bearing 
on  the  progress  of  the  malady.  In  1 805  he  was 
able  to  judge  severely  of  the  nuancet  in  the 
rehearsal  of  his  opera.  In  1807,  1809,  1813  he 
conducted  performances  of  his  own  works.  In 
1 8 1 4  he  played  his  B  flat  trio— his  last  appearance 
i  n  public  in  concerted  music.  From  1 8 1 6  to  1 8 1 8 
he  used  an  ear  trumpet.*  At  the  opening  of  the 
Josephstadt  Theatre  in  1822,  he  conducted  the 
performance — nearly  to  ruin  it  is  true,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  able  to  detect  that  the  soprano 
was  not  singing  in  time,  and  to  give  her  the 
necessary  advice.  A  subsequent  attempt  (in 
Nov.  1822)  to  conduct  'Fidelio,*  led  to  his  hav- 
ing to  quit  the  orchestra,  when  his  mortification 
was  so  great  that  Schindler  treats  the  occurrence 
as  an  epoch  in  hi*  life.9  At  this  time  the  hear- 
ing of  the  right  ear  was  almost  completely  gone  ; 
what  he  did  hear  —  amongst  other  things  a 
musical  box7  playing  the  trio  in  *  Fidelio,'  and 
Cherubini's  overture  to  *  Medea ' — was  with  the 
left  ear  only.  After  this  he  conducted  no  more, 
though  he  stood  in  the  orchestra  at  the  per- 
formance of  the  'Choral  Symphony,'  and  had 
to  be  turned  round  that  he  might  see  the  applause 
which  his  music  was  evoking.  From  this  to  the 
end  all  communication  with  him  was  carried  on 
by  writing,  for  which  purpose  ho  always  had  a 
book  of  rough  paper,  with  a  stout  pencil,  at  hand. 

The  connexion  between  this  cruel  malady  and 
the  low  tone  of  his  general  health  was  closer  than 
is  generally  supposed.  The  pott  mortrm  examina- 
tion showed  that  the  liver  was  shrunk  to  half  its 
proper  Bize,  and  was  hard  and  tough  like  leather, 
with  numerous  nodules  the  size  of  a  bean  woven 
into  its  texture  and  appearing  on  its  surface. 
There  were  also  marks  of  ulceration  of  the 
pharynx,  about  the  tonsils  and  Eustachian  tubes. 
The  arteries  of  the  ears  were  athrumatous,  and 
the  auditory  nerves — especially  that  of  the  right 
ear — were  degenerated  and  to  all  appearance 
paralysed.  The  whole  of  these  appearances  are 
most  probably  the  result  of  syphilitic  affections 
at  an  early  period  of  his  life.'  The  pains  in  the 
head,  indigestion,  colic,  and  jaundice,  of  which 
he  frequently  complains,  and  the  deep  depression 
which  gives  the  key  to  so  many  of  his  letters, 
would  all  follow  naturally  from  the  chronic  in- 
flammation and  atrophy  implied  by  the  state  of 
the  liver,  and  the  digestive  derangements  to  which 
it  would  give  rise,  aggravated  by  the  careless  way 
in  which  he  lived,  and  by  the  bad  food,  hastily 
devoured,  at  irregular  interval*,  in  which  he 
too  often  indulged.  His  splendid  constitution 
and  his  extremo  fondness  for  the  open  air  must 
have  been  of  great  assistance  to  him.  How 
thoroughly  he  enjoyed  the  country  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  for,  like  Mendelssohn,  he  w  as  a  great 
walker,  and  in  Vienna  no  day,  however  busy  or 
however  wet,  passed  without  its  'constitutional' 
— a  walk,  or  rather  run,  twice  round  the  ramparls, 
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a  part  of  the  city  long  since  obliterated ;  or  far- 
ther into  the  environs. 

Beethoven  was  an  early  riser,  and  from  the 
time  he  left  his  bed  till  dinner — which  in  those 
days  was  taken  at,  or  Bhortly  after,  noon — the 
day  was  devoted  to  completing  at  the  piano  and 
writing  down  the  compositions  which  he  had 
previously  conceived  and  elaborated  in  his  sketch- 
books, or  in  his  head.  At  such  times  the  noise 
which  he  made  playing  and  roaring  was  some- 
thing tremendous.  He  hated  interruption  while 
thus  engaged,  and  would  do  and  say  the  most 
horribly  rudo  things  if  disturbed.  Dinner— whon 
he  remembered  it — he  took  sometimes  in  his  own 
room,  sometimes  at  an  eating  house,  latterly  at 
the  house  of  his  friends  the  Breunings ;  and  no 
sooner  was  this  over  than  he  started  on  his  walk. 
He  was  fond  of  making  appointments  to  meet  on 
the  glacis.  The  evening  was  sj>ent  at  the  theatre 
or  in  society.  He  went  nowhere  without  his 
sketch-books,  and  indeed  these  seem  to  distin- 
guish him  from  other  composera  almost  as  much 
as  his  music  dues.  They  are  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  relic  that  any  artist  or  literary  man 
has  left  l>ehind  him.  They  afford  us  the  most 
precious  insight  into  Beethoven's  method  of  com- 
position. They  not  only  show — what  we  know 
from  his  own  admission — that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  working  at  three,  and  even  four,  things 
at  once,1  but  without  them  we  should  never 
realise  how  extremely  slow  and  tentative  he  was 
in  composing.  Audacious  and  impassioned  be- 
yond every  one  in  extemporising,  the  moment  he 
takes  his  pen  in  hand  he  becomes  the  most 
cautious  and  hesitating  of  men.  It  would  al- 
most seem  as  if  this  great  genius  never  saw  his 
work  as  a  whole  until  it  actually  approached 
completion.  It  grew  like  a  plant  or  tree,  and 
one  thing  produced  another*  There  was  nothing 
sudden  or  electric  about  it.  all  was  gradual 
and  organic,  as  slow  as  a  work  of  nature  and  as 
permanent.  One  is  prompted  to  believe,  not  that 
he  had  the  idea  first  and  then  expressed  it,  but 
that  the  idea  came  in  the  process  of  finding  the 
expression.  There  is  hardly  a  bar  in  his  music 
of  which  it  may  not  be  said  with  confidence  that 
it  has  been  re-written  a  dozen  times.  Of  the  air 
'  O  Hoffnung '  in  Fidelio  the  sketch-books  show 
1 8  attempts,  and  of  the  concluding  chorus  10. 
Of  many  of  the  brightest  gems  of  the  opera,  sayB 
Thayer,  the  first  ideas  are  so  trivial  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  admit  that  they  were 
Beethoven's  if  they  were  not  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. And  so  it  is  with  all  his  works.  It 
ib  quite  astonishing  to  find  the  length  of  time 
during  which  some  of  his  best-known  instru- 
mental melodies  remained  in  his  thoughts  till 
they  were  finally  used,  or  the  crude  vague  com- 
monplace shape  in  which  they  were  first  written 
down.  The  more  they  are  elalrarated  the  more 
fresh  and  spontaneous  do  they  become. 

To  quote  but  two  instances  out  of  many.  The 
theme  of  the  Andante  in  the  C  minor  Symphony, 

•  T^rttT  to  Wer*ler,  Jim*, 
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completed  in  1808,  is  first  found  in  a  sketch-book 
of  the  year  1800,  mixed  with  memoranda  for  the 
6  Quartets,  and  in  the  following  form 


Another  is  the  first  subject  of  the  Allegro  in  the 
Sonata  Op.  106.    It  first  appears 4  thus— 

n  r  ££££  ,  

gi_  — r 

then,  with  a  slight  advance, 
rV:  h     .|J  J~u  ■  « 

^+ — 
next 

B — 

then 

Xr  1. 
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t  and  finally,  after  several  pages  more  of  writing 
I  and  rewriting,  it  assumes  its  present  incisive  and 
spontaneous  shape. 

In  these  books  every  thought  that  occurred  to 
him  was  written  down  at  the  moment ;  he  even 
kept  one  by  his  bedside  for  use  in  the  night.* 
Abroad  or  at  home  it  was  all  the  same,  only 
out  of  doors  he  made  his  notes  in  pencil,  and 
inked  them  over  on  his  return  to  the  house.  It 
is  as  if  he  had  no  reliance  whatever  on  his  me- 
mory. He  began  the  practice  as  a  boy*  and 
maintained  it  to  the  last.  In  the  sale  catalogue 
of  his  effects  more  than  50  of  such  books  are 
included.  Many  of  them  have  been  parted  and 
dispersed,  but  some  remain  intact.  They  are 
usually  of  large  coarse  music  paper,  oblong,  200 
or  even  more  pages,  16  staves  to  the  page,  and 
are  covered  from  beginning  to  end,  often  over 
the  margin  as  well,  with  close  crowded  writing. 
There  is  something  very  affecting  in  the  sight  of 
these  books,1  and  in  being  thus  brought  so  close 
to  this  mighty  genius  and  made  to  realise  the 
incessant  toil  and  pains  which  he  bestowed  cm 
all  his  works,  small  and  great.  In  this  he 
agreed  with  Goethe,  who  says,  a  propos  to  his 
'Ballad,'  'Whole  years  of  reflection  are  com- 
prised in  it,  and  I  made  three  or  four  trials 
before  I  could  bring  it  to  its  present  shape.'* 
The  sketch-books  al-o  show  how  immense  was 
the  quantity  of  his  ideas.  '  Had  he,'  says  Notte- 
bohm,*  'carried  out  all  the  symphonies  which 
are  begun  in  these  books  we  should  have  at  least 
fifty.' 

But  when,  after  all  this  care  and  hesitation, 
the  works  were  actually  completed,  nothing  ex- 
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teraal  made  him  change  them.  No  convenience 
of  gingers  or  players  weighed  for  a  moment 
against  the  integrity  of  his  finished  composition. 
When  Sonntag  and  Ungher  protested  against 
the  unsingable  passages  in  the  Ninth  Symphony, 
and  besought  him  to  bring  them  within  the 
compass  of  their  voices,  '  Nein  mid  immer  nein,' 
was  the  dry  answer.1  When  Kraft,  the  cellist  in 
the  Schuppanzigh  Quartet,  complained  that 


salient  in  both.  In  the  finale  of  the  7th  and  8th 
Symphonies  there  are  passages  which  are  the 
exact  counterparts  of  the  rough  jokes  and  horse- 
play of  which  we  have  already  seen  some 
instances.  In  these  we  almost  hear  hia  loud 
laugh.  The  Scherzo  of  Symphony  No.  2,  where 
the  Ff  chord  is  so  suddenly  taken  and  so 
forcibly  held,  might  almost  be  a  picture  of  the 
unfortunate  Kellner  forced  to  stand  still  while 


passage  *  did  not  lie  within  his  hand/  the  answer  ,  the  dish  of  stew  was  poured  over  his  head.  Tho 
was  'it  must  lie' — 'muss  liegen.'*  bassoons  in  the 


A  man  to  whom  his  art  was  so  emphatically 
the  business  of  his  life,  and  who  was  so  insatiable 
in  his  standard  of  perfection,  must  have  been 
always  advancing.  To  him  more  than  to  any 
other  musician  may  be  applied  Goethe's  words 
on  Schiller : — 1  Every  week  he  altered  and  grew 
more  complete,  and  every  time  I  saw  him  he 
appeared  to  me  to  have  advanced  since  the  last 
in  knowledge,  learning,  and  judgment.' '  It  is 
no  wonder  then  that  he  did  not  care  for  his 
early  works,  and  would  sometimes  even  have 
destroyed  '  Adelaide,' 4  the  Septet,  and  others  of 
his  youthful  pieces,  if  he  could.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  life  he  heard  a  friend  practising  his  32 
Variations3  in  C  minor.  After  listening  for  some 
time  he  said  *  Whose  is  that  ?'  '  Yours,'  was  tho 
answer.*  'Mine?  That  piece  of  folly  mine  V  was 
his  retort;  'Oh,  Beethoven,  what  an  ass  you 
were  in  those  days  ! '  A  good  deal  of  this  may 
have  been  momentary  caprioe;  but  making  all 
allowance,  one  can  imagine  his  feelings  at  the 
close  of  his  life  on  receiving  a  commission  from 
an  English  amateur  for  a  'Symphony  in  the 


opening  and  closing  movements 
of  No.  8  are  inimitably  humorous  ;  and  so  on 
in  many  other  instances  which  will  occur  to 
every  one.  But  when  we  leave  humour  and  go 
to  other  points,  where  in  the  life  shall  we  look  for 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  which  distinguish  tho 
music  ?  Neither  in  letters  nor  anecdotes  do  we 
find  anything  answering  to  the  serene  beauty  of 
the  slow  movements  (No.  2,  No.  4,  No.  9),  or 
the  mystic  tone  of  such  passage*  as  those  of  the 
horns  at  the  end  of  the  Trio  of  the  Eroica  or 
of  certain  phrases  in  the  finale  of  the  Choral 
Fantasia  and  of  the  Choral  Symphony,  which 
lift  one  so  strangely  out  of  tune  into  eternity. 
These  must  represent  a  state  of  mental  absorption 
when  all  heaven  was  before  his  eyes,  and  in 
which  he  retired  within  himself  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  outward  things,  save  his  own  divine 
power  of  expression. 

Equally  difficult  is  it  to  see  anything  in  Bee- 
thoven's life  answering  to  the  sustained  nobility 
and  dignity  of  his  first  movements,  or  of  such 
a  piece  as  the  'Overture  to  Leonora,  No.  3.' 
And  then  if  we  come  to  the  most  individual 


style  of  his  Second  or  of  his  Septet,'  or  on  reading  1  and  characteristic  part  of  all  Beethoven's  artistio 
the  contemporary  effusions  on  the  Eroica  and    self,  the  process  by  which  his  music  was  built 


C  minor  Symphonies,  in  which  his  honest  and 
well-meaning  critics  *  entreated  him  to  return  to 
the  clearness  and  conciseness  of  his  early  works. 

Hardly  less  characteristic  than  the  sketch- 
books are  his  diaries  or  journals,  in  which  the 
most  passionate  and  personal  reflections,  resolu- 
tions, prayers,  aspirations,  complaints,  are  mixed 
up  with  memorandums  of  expenses  and  house- 
hold matters,  notes  about  his  music,  rules  for  his 
conduct,  quotations  from  books,  and  every  other 
conceivable  kind  of  entry.  These  books  have 
been  torn  up  and  dispersed  as  autographs  ;  but 
a  copy  of  one  extending  from  181 2  to  1818  for- 
tunately exists,  and  has  been  edited  with  copious 
notes  and  elucidations  by  Herr  Nohl,  the  whole 
throwing  great  light  on  that  unfortunate  period 
of  his  life.  A  ray  of  light  is  also  occasionally 
to  be  gained  from  tlje  conversation -books  already 
motioned,  some  of  which  have  been  preserved, 
\\Houfch  as  Beethoven's  answers  were  usually 
\^raSkfn>shis  source  is  necessarily  imperfect. 
^Of^K>V  we  ask  what  correspondence  there  is 
^4ho  traits  and  characteristics  thus  im- 
etched  and  Beethoven's  music,  it  must 


up — the  oxtraordinary  caution  which  actuated 
him  throughout,  the  hesitation,  the  delays,  the 
incessant  modification  of  his  thoughts,  the  re- 
jection of  the  first  impressions— of  the  second— of 
the  third — in  favour  of  something  only  gradually 
attained  to,  the  entire  subordination  of  his  own 
peculiarities  to  the  constant  thought  of  his 
audience,  and  of  what  would  endure  rather  than 
what  pleased  him  at  first — to  all  this  there  is 
surely  nothing  at  all  corresponding  in  his  life, 
where  his  habit  was  emphatically  a  word  and 
a  blow.  The  fact  is  that,  like  all  musicians, 
only  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other,  in 
speech  Beethoven  was  dumb,  and  often  had  no 
words  for  his  deepest  and  most  characteristic 
feelings.  The  musician  has  less  connexion  with 
the  outside  world  than  any  other  artist,  and  has 
to  turn  inward  and  seek  his  art  in  the  deepest 
recesses  of  his  being  only.7  This  must  naturally 
make  him  less  disposed  to  communicate  with 
others  by  the  ordinary  channels  of  speech  and 
action,  and  will  account  for  much  of  the  irritability 
and  uncertainty  which  often  characterise  his 
dealings  with  his  fellow  men.  But  the  feelings 
confessed  that  the  question  is  a  difficult  fmfr  !  are  there,  and  if  wo  look  closely  enough  into  the 
to  answer.     In  one  point  alone  the  parallel  is  T^lifo  we  shall  be  able  to  detect  their  existence 


obvious— namely,  the  humour,  which  is  equally 


1  BchUi-iW,  p.  1S4. 
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nffen  where  we  least  expect  it.  In  Beethoven, 
far  example,  what  was  his  treatment  of  his 
nephew — the  strong  devotion  which  seized  him 
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directly  after  his  brother's  death,  and  drove  him 
to  sacrifice  the  habits  of  a  lifetime;  his  in- 
exliaustible  forgiveness,  his  yearning  tenderness — 
what  are  these,  if  properly  interpreted,  but  a 
dumb  way  of  expressing  that  noble  temper  which, 
when  uttered  in  hiB  own  natural  musical  language, 
helps  to  make  the  first  movement  of  the  Eroica 
ao  lofty,  so  dignified,  and  so  impressive  ? 

We  must  now  return  to  the  chronicle  of  the 
events  of  Beethoven's  life. 

His  position  at  Bonn  as  organist  and  pianist 
to  the  Emperor's  brother,  his  friendship  with 
Count  Waldstein,  who  was  closely  related  to 
some  of  the  best  families  in  Vienna,  and  his 
connexion  with  Haydn,  were  all  circumstances 
sure  to  secure  him  good  introductions.  The 
moment  was  a  favourable  one,  as  since  Mozart's 
death,  a  twelvemonth  before,  there  had  been  no 
player  to  take  his  place  ;  and  it  was  as  a  player 
that  Beethoven  was  first  known.  It  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  his  show-piece,  with  which  he  took 
the  Vienna  connoisseurs  by  storm,  was  his  Varia- 
tions on  '  Venni  amore,'  which  we  have  already 
mentioned  as  composed  before  he  left  Bonn.  Pub- 
lic concerto  in  our  sense  of  the  word  there  were 
few,  but  a  player  had  every  opportunity  at  the 
musical  parties  of  the  nobility,  who  maintained 
large  orchestras  of  the  best  quality,  and  whose 
music-meetings  differed  from  public  concerts 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  audience  were  better 
educated,  and  were  all  invited  guests.  Prince 
Lichnowsky  and  Baron  van  Swieten  appear  to 
have  been  the  first  to  secure  Beethoven,  the 
former  for  his  regular  Friday  morning  chamber 
performances,  the  latter  for  soirees,  when  he  had 
either  '  to  bring  his  night-cap  in  his  pocket'  or 
else  to  stay  after  the  other  guests  had  gone,  and 
send  his  host  to  bed  with  half-a-dozen  of  Bach's 
fugues  as  an  Abcnd*tgen.  The  acquaintance 
probably  began  shortly  after  Beethoven's  arrival ; 
and  after  a  twelvemonth  of  unpleasant  expe- 
rience in  the  Vienna  lodgings,  the  Prince  in- 
duced him  to  nccept  apartments  in  his  house. 
His  wife  was  a  Princess  of  Thun,  famous  for 
her  beauty  and  her  goodness;  he  himself  had 
been  a  pupil  of  Mozart ;  and  both  were  known 
as  the  best  amateur  musicians  of  Vienna.  Bee- 
thoven was  jioor  enough  to  be  tempted  by  such 
hospitality,  but  it  was  an  absurd  arrangement, 
and  he  very  soon  infringed  it  by  disregarding 
the  Prince's  hours,  often  dining  at  the  Gaathof, 
having  a  lodging  of  his  own  elsewhere,  and 
other  acts  of  independence.  Here  however  he 
was  frequently  heard,  and  thus  became  rapidly 
known  in  the  most  musical  circles,  and  Ries  s 
anecdotes  show  (after  making  allowance  for  the 
inaccuracy  of  a  man  who  writes  30  years  after 
the  events)  how  widely  he  was  invited,  how 
completely  at  hit  ease  he  was,  and  how  en- 
tirely his  eccentricities  were  condoned  for  the 
sake  of  his  playing  and  his  great  qualities. 
Not  that  we  are  to  suppose  that  Beethoven  gave 
undue  time  to  society.  He  was  too  hard  a 
worker  for  that.  His  lessons  with  Haydn  and 
Albrechtsberger  (from  tho  latter  ho  had  three 
a  week)  were  alone  enough  to  occupy  a  great 
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deal  of  time,  and  his  own  studies  in  coun- 
terpoint exist  to  show  that  he  did  not  con- 
fine himself  to  the  mere  tasks  that  were  set 
him.    Moreover  his  lessons  with  Albrechts- 
berger  contain  sketches  for  various  compr*i- 
tions,  such  as  '  Adelaide,'  a  part  of  one  of  the 
Trios  (op.  1),  and  the  Symphony  in  C,1  all  show- 
ing how  eager  he  was  to  be  something  mere 
than  a  mere  player  or  even  a  splendid  impro- 
viser.    These  sketches  afford  an  early  instance  of 
his  habit  of  working  at  several  compositions  at 
one  and  the  same  time.    The  date  of  one  of 
them,  about  Feb.  1795,  seems  to  imply  either 
that  the  story — grounded  on  Ries's  statement — 
that  the  Trios  were  in  MS.  for  many  months' 
before  they  were  printed  is  inaccurate,  or,  more 
probably,  that  Beethoven  re-wrote  one  of  the 
movements  very  shortly  before  delivering  the 
work  to  the  publisher,  which  he  did  on  May  19. 
In  this  case  it  would  show  the  wisdom  of  the  plan 
which  he  adopted  with  most  of  his  early  works,1  of 
keeping  them  in  MS.  for  some  time  and  playing 
them  frequently,  so  as  to  test  their  quality  and 
their  effect  on  the  hearers,  a  practice  very  con- 
sistent with  his  habitual  caution  and  fastidious- 
ness in  relation  to  his  music.    At  any  rate  the 
Trios  were  published  first  to  the  subscribers,  by 
July  1795,  and  then,  on  Oct.  21,  to  the  public. 
They  were  shortly  followed  by  a  work  of  equal 
importance,  the  first  three  Pianoforte  Sonata-,' 
which  were  first  played  by  their  author  at 
one  of  the  Prince's  Fridays  in  presence  of 
Haydn,  and  published  on  the  9th  of  the  following 
March  as  op.  2,  dedicated  to  him.    He  had  not 
then  written  a  string- quartet,  and  at  this  concert 
Count  Appony*  proposed  to  Beethoven  to  com- 
pose one,  offering  him  his  own  terms,  and  refus- 
ing to  make  any  conditions  beyond  the  single 
one  that  the  quartet  should  be  written — a  plea- 
sant testimony  to  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  the 
new  Sonatas,  and  to  the  generosity  of  an  Aus- 
trian nobleman.    In  addition  to  the  Trios,  the 
publications  of  his  three  first  years  in  Vienna 
include  the  12  Variations  on  'Se  vuol  ballarc' 
(July  1793) ;  the  13  on  '  E*  war  einmal'  (early 
in  1794);  the  8  for  4  hands  on  Count  Wald- 
stein's  theme  (1794);  and  9  for  Piano  Solo  on 
« Quant'  e  pih  hello'*  (Dec.  30, 1 795).   The  com 
positions  are  more  numerous,  and  besides  the 
Trios  and  Sonatas  (op.  1  and  2)  include  a  Trio 
for  Oboes  and  Corno  inglese  (op.  87),  which 
remained  unpublished  till  1806 ;  a  Rondo  in  0 
for  Pianoforte  and  Violin,7  which  he  sent  to 
Eleanore  von  Breuning,  and  which  remained 
unpublished  till  1808;  the  two  Concertos  for 
Piano  and  Orchestra,  of  which  'No.  a*  is  the 
earlier,  and  *  No.  I '  was  composed  before  March 

*  Boe  Nottelwhm'f  lUMtmrrat  Rtmdm,  i  30C 

*  lUjdn  left  Vienna  for  London  on  Jan.  19.  Vt  and  did  not'rrtair 
till  Kept.  'DA,  when  tbe  Trio*  bad  been  printed  and  In  the  uhecritxn' 
bawl'  for  toine  week*.  Jf  bo  then  fore  advised  Beethoven  no*  i* 
publish  Ibr  thirl  it  must  hare  bn?n  before  he  left  Vienna.  Bint 
(Utrmrnt  is  *>  rij.lw it  that  Uie  altcnuclve  merited  In  tbe  text  aeeeu 
the  only  ewape  from  the  difficulty. 

»  He  maintained  thl*  plan  till  1M2.  when  he  Infcnni  Varenaa  that 
he  tirvrr  publishes  until  a  year  after  competition.   Letter  reb.  a.  UU. 

*  In  tlie  A  hifio  of  No.  1  the  mrre*|xM>diii*  movement  in  No  S  d  the 
early  PiaiK)  Quartets  is  partially  adopted  a  rare  thin*  wttto  fW*Ui»,?i 

»  Welter,  p.  'JX  'Hill.  167.  '  I  old.  ltS. 
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39,  95;  Songs,  'Adelaide,' and  'Opferlied,'1  both 
to  Matthison's  words,  and  "Seufzer  eines  Unge- 
liebten,'*  all  probably  composed  in  95 ;  Canon 
*  Iin  Arm8  der  Liebe,'  an  exercise  with  Albrechts- 
berger  ;  12  Minuets  and  12  '  Deutsche  Tauze'  for 
Orchestra,4  composed  Nov.  95. 

On  March  29,  95,  Beethoven  made  his  first 
appearance  Ijefore  the  outside  public  at  the  an- 
nual concert  in  the  Burg  Theatre,  for  the  widowB' 
fund  of  the  Artists'  Society.  He  played  his  Con- 
certo in  C  major.9  The  piece  had  probably  been 
suggested  by  Salieri,  and  with  it  Beethoven  began 
a  practice  which  h?  more  than  once  followed 
when  the  work  was  bespoken  —  of  only  just 
finishing  the  composition  in  time ;  the  Rondo 
was  written  on  the  afternoon  of  the  hist  day  but 
one,  during  a  fit  of  colic.  At  the  rehearsal,  the 
piano  being  half  a  note  too  flat,  Beethoven  played 
in  Cf  .*  Two  days  after  he  appeared  again  at 
the  same  theatre  at  a  performance  for  the  benefit 
of  Mozart's  widow,  playing  a  Concerto  of  Mo- 
zart's between  the  acts  of  the  'Clemenza  di 
Tito.'7  Later  in  the  year  he  assisted  another 
benevolent  object  by  writing  1 2  minuets  and  1 2 
waltzes  for  orchestra  for  the  ball  of  the  4  Gesell- 
schaftder  bildenden  Kiinstler'  on  the  a  2nd  Nov. 
He  was  evidently  a  favourite  with  the  Artists, 
who  advertise  '  the  master-hand  of  II err  Ludwig 
van  Beethoven,'  while  thev  mention  Siissmayer 
— who  also  contributed  music — without  an  extra 
word.  These  dances,  after  publication,  remained 
in  favour  for  two  more  seasons,  which  is  men- 
tioned as  a  great  exception  to  rule.  On  Dec.  1 8  he 
again  appeared  in  public  at  a  concert  of  Haydn's 
in  the  '  little  Redoutensaal,'  playing  a  Concerto 
of  his  own — but  whether  the  same  as  before  is 
not  stated.  The  dedication  of  the  Sonatas  and 
his  co-operation  at  Haydn's  concert  allow  us  to 
hope  that  the  ill-feeling  already  alluded  to  had 
vanished.  So  closed  the  year  1795.  Bonn  was 
at  this  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Republican 
army,  and  Beethoven's  brother  the  Apotheker 
was  serving  as  a  '  pharmacien  de  3*m*  classe.' 

1 796  was  a  year  of  wandering.  Haydn  and 
he  appeared  together  at  a  second  concert  on 
January  io.s  In  the  interval  Beethoven  went 
perhaps  to  Prague,  certainly  to  Nuremberg.  On 
Feb.  19  he  was  in  Prague  again,  where  he 
composed  the  Scena'  'Ah !  parfido'  for  Madame 
Duscbek,  the  friend  of  Mozart.  From  thence  he 
travelled  to  Berlin,  played  at  court,  amongst 
other  things  the  two  cello  sonatas  op.  5,  probably 
composed  for  the  occasion,  and  received  from  the 
King  a  box  of  louis  d'or,  which  he  was  proud 
of  showing  as  '  no  ordinary  box,  but  one  of  the 
kind  usually  presented  to  ambassadors.'  At 
Berlin  his  time  was  passed  pleasantly  enough 
with  Himmel  the  composer  and  Prince  Louis 
Ferdinand.  He  went  two  or  three  times  to  the 
Singakademie,10  heard  the  choir  sing  Fasch's 

•  a*H.m  MMd.23.  Hbkt.ra.  «Ibld.1«,U.    »  Tbayer,  I.3W. 

•  We*i**,  p.  36.       1  M  lawk,  rkrtwrt  ,U»  Il./lmrytlktaltr,  p.  VS. 
«  Hiuulttk.  -  t.  Win*,  p.  106. 

*  '  Cn»  crande  Seine  mUc  en  muiique.  par  L.  r.  BeeOjoren,  k  Prague, 
CIO,'  M  Bothuren '.«  own  till*  (NoOeoohui.  lUtlki***tnm%,  p  1.  noU«>. 

*  Paarhl  Journal.  Tbajer  II.  13.  Strange  that  Zeltfr  ((  „rr.  uiik 
G~*m  •bould  not  rrfer  t..  this  vtaL  Mine,  von  VoaV»  Journal  too.  u 
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psalms,  and  extemporised  to  them  on  themes 
from  those  now  forgotten  compositions.  In  July 
the  Court  left  BerUn,  and  Beethoven  probably 
depnrtod  also ;  but  we  lose  sight  of  him  till 
Nov.  15,  the  date  of  a  'farewell-song'11  addressed 
to  the  volunteers  on  their  leaving  Vienna  to 
take  part  in  the  universal  military  movement 
provoked  by  Napoleon's  campaigns  in  Italy. 
The  war  was  driving  all  Germans  home,  and 
amongst  others  Beethoven's  old  colleagues  the 
two  Rombergs  passed  through  Vienna  from  Italy, 
and  he  played  for  them  at  a  concert. 

The  publications  of  1796  consist  of  the  3 
Piano  Sonatas,  op.  2  (March  9)  ;  1 2  Variations  on 
a  minuet  a  la  Viganou  (Feb.),  and  6  on  '  Nel  cor 
piu  sento' 13  (Mar.  23);  6  Minuets  (also  in  March) 
for  Piano,  originally  written  for  orchestra — per- 
haps the  result  of  his  success  with  the  *  bildender 
Kunstler.' 11  Of  the  compositions  of  the  year,  be- 
sides those  already  named,  may  be  mentioned  as 
probable  the  Piano  Sonata  in  G,u  the  second  of 
the  2  small  ones  (op.  49);  and  another  of  the 
same  rank  in  Cx*  for  Eleanore  von  Breuning; 
we  may  also  ascribe  to  the  latter  part  of  this 
year  the  Duet  Sonata  (op.  6) ;  1 2  Variations  on 
a  Russian  dance  ;17  the  String  Quintet  (op.  4), 
arranged  from  an  Octet  for  wind  instruments, 
very  probably  of  his  prse-Vienna  time.  The 
Russian  Variations  were  written  for  the  Countess 
Browne,  wife  of  an  officer  in  the  Russian  service, 
and  were  acknowledged  by  the  gift  of  the  horse 
which  we  have  already  mentioned  as  affording  an 
instance  of  Beethoven's  absence  of  mind.  But 
the  winter  months  must  have  been  occupied 
by  a  more  serious  work  than  variations — the 
Quintet  for  piano  and  wind  (op.  16),"  which 
Beethoven  produced  at  a  concert  of  Schup- 
ponzigh's  on  April  6,  1797,  and  which  is  almost 
like  a  challenge  to  Mozart  on  his  own  ground, 
ami  the  not  less  important  and  far  more  origin;  J 
Pianoforte  Sonata  in  Eb  (op.  7).  This  great 
work,  'quite  novel,  and  wholly  peculiar  to  its 
author,  the  origin  of  which  can  be  traced  to 
no  previous  creation,  and  which  proclaimed  his 
originality  bo  that  it  could  never  afterwards  be 
disputed,'  was  published  on  Oct.  7,  '97,  but  must 
have  been  often  played  before  that  date.  The 
sketches  for  the  3  Sonatas,  op.  10,  are  placed  by 
Nottebohm  in  this  period,  with  the  Variations 
on  the  '  Une  fievre  brulante.'  The  three  String 
Trios,  op.  9,  also  probably  occupied  him  during 
some  part  of  the  year.  The  Serenade  Trio,  op.  8, 
though  published  in  1 797,  more  probably  belongs 
with  op.  3  to  the  Bonn  date.  The  Variations  on 
'See  the  conquering  hero'  for  Pianoforte  and 
Cello,  dedicated  to  the  Princess  Lichnowsky,1* 
were  published  during  this  year,  and  were 
probably  written  at  the  time. 

Vienna  was  full  of  patriotism  in  the  spring  of 
1797.  Haydn's  'Emperor's  Hymn'  had  been 
sung  in  the  theatre  for  the  first  time  on  Feb.  1 2,n 
and  Beethoven  wrote  a  second  military  Lied, '  Ein 

l'R.aI1.2».        » rbU.Ua        Wlbld.lf*.  Mlbld.lW. 
»  Xottel«>tim.  C*lal<*j*<.  P.  J«-       *  a  *  H.  V*.       »?  Ibid.  170. 
H  An  mutual  coniWri-itlon.  *bkb  ni*>  e«|  bun  vhrio  tut  a  work 
rwmlnrd  In  MS.  till  lsni.  >»  B.  a  II.  110. 

•>  scluuU,  HayU  m.J  V.  ZimganUi,  Mc.  I  Venn*.  1M7),  p.  8. 
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grosses  deutsche*  Volk  rind  wir,'1  to  Friedel- 
berg's  words,  which  is  dated  April  14,  but  did 
not  prove  more  successful  than  his  former  one. 
In  May  he  writes  to  Wegelcr  in  terms  which 
show  that  with  publications  or  lessons  his 
pecuniary  position  is  improving ;  but  from  that 
time  till  Oct.  1—  the  date  of  an  affectionate 
entry  in  Lenz  yon  Breuning's  album — we  hear 
nothing  whatever  of  him.  A.  severe  illness  has 
to  be  accounted  for,'  and  this  is  probably  the  time 
at  which  it  happened.  In  November  occurred 
the  annual  ball  of  the  'Bildenden  Kiinstler,'  and 
his  dances  were  again  played  for  the  third  time  ; 
the  seven  Landler,'  ascribed  to  this  year,  were 
not  improbably  written  for  the  same  ball.  His 
only  other  publications  of  1 797  not  yet  mentioned 
are  the  Pianoforte  Rondo  in  C  major,  which 
many  years  afterwards  received  the  opus  number 
51,  and  last,  but  not  least,  'Adelaide.'  Some 
variations*  for  2  Oboes  and  Corno  Inglese  on 
•La  ci  darem'  were  played  on  Dec.  33  at  a 
concert  for  the  Widows  and  Orphans  Fund,  but 
are  still  in  MS. 

The  chief  event  of  1 798  is  one  which  was  to 
bear  fruit  later — Beethoven's  introduction  to 
Bernadotte  the  French  ambassador,  by  whom 
the  idea  of  the  Eroica  Symphony  is  said  *  to 
have  been  first  suggested  to  him.  Bernadotte 
was  a  person  of  culture,  and  having  R.  Kreutzer, 
the  violin-player,  as  a  member  of  his  establish- 
ment may  be  presumed  to  have  cared  for  music. 
Beethoven,  who  professed  himself  an  admirer  of 
Bonaparte,  frequented  the  ambassador's  levees ; 
and  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  they  were 
to  a  certain  extent  intimate.  On  April  2  Bee- 
thoven played  his  Piano  Quintet  (op.  16)  at  the 
concert  for  the  Widows  and  Orphans  Fund. 
The  publications  of  this  year  show  that  the 
connexion  with  the  von  Brownes  indicated  by 
the  dedication  of  the  Russian  Variations  was 
kept  up  and  even  strengthened ;  the  3  String 
Trios,  op.  9  (published  July  21),  are  dedicated 
to  the  Count,  and  the  3  Sonatas,  op.  10  (sub- 
scribed July  7,  published  Sept.  26),  to  the 
Countess.  The  3rd  of  these  sonatas  forms  a 
landmark  in  Beethoven's  progress  of  equal  sig- 
nificance with  op.  7.  The  letter*  which  he 
Appended  to  the  Trioa  speaks  of  'munificenco 
at  once  delicate  and  liberal';  and  it  is  obvious 
that  some  extraordinary  liberality  must  have 
occurred  to  draw  forth  such  an  expression  as 
'the  first  Mnecenas  of  his  muse'  in  reference  to 
any  one  but  Prince  Lichnowsky.  In  other 
respects  the  letter  is  interesting.  It  makes 
music  depend  less  on  'the  inspiration  of  genius' 
than  on  'the  desire  to  do  ono's  utmost,'  and 
implies  that  the  Trios  were  the  be«t  music  he 
had  yet  composed.  The  Trio  for  Piano,  Clarinet, 
and  Cello  (op.  n),  dedicated  to  the  mother  of 
Princess  Lichnowsky,  was  published  on  Oct.  3. 
This  is  the  composition  which  brought  Steibeit 

•B.4H.251.  •  Tb«r«r  \\. \K  »B.*H.1M. 

*  >M  the  Trio.  op.  87  (SotaU.hm.  S**t  flerO»r«i.i»n). 

»  Rr  Hrhindto.  on  the  sUtrnvnt  «f  BeethoTe  n  bimicK  and  other*. 

*  See  Ttajrr,  M.  33. and  NoUrbnhrn'i  OUluwir.  np.  WUj  »r»  not 
fir i,  luiermtuic  tmttert  u  thU  Letter  or  Ut<  Dedtc*tioul  repruited 
Ui  tU  u>«  wiUi  BeelboTcti'j  worki? 


and  Beethoven  into  collision,  to  the  sad  dis* 
comfiture  of  the  former.7  Steibeit  had  shown 
him  Btudied  neglect  till  they  met  at  Count 
Fries's,  at  the  first  performance  of  this  Trio,  and 
he  then  treated  him  quite  de  haut  en  bat.  A 
week  later  they  met  again,  when  Steibeit  pro- 
duced a  new  Quintet  and  extemporised  on  the 
themoof  Beethoven's  Finale — an  air  from  Weigl's 
'Amor  marinaro.'  Beethoven's  blood  was  now 
fairly  up;  taking  the  cello  part  of  Steibelt's 
quintet  he  placed  it  upside  down  before  him,  and 
making  a  theme  out  of  it  played  with  such  effect 
as  to  drive  Steibeit  from  the  room.  Poaribly 
this  fracas  may  account  for  Beethoven's  known 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Finale.*  The  other 
publications  of  1 798  are  Variations :  1 2  for 
Piano  and  Cello  on  an  air  in  the  '  Zauberfldte,' 
afterwards  numbered  as  op.  66;  6,  easy*  for 
Piano  or  Harp,  possibly  written  for  some  lady 
friend,  and  published  by  his  old  ally  Simrock  at 
Bonn  ;  and  8  on  '  Une  fievre  brulante.'1* 

This  year  he  again  visited  Prague,  and  per- 
formed at  two  public  concerts,  making  an 
immense  impression.11  After  his  return,  on  Oct. 
27,  he  played  one  of  his  two  Concertos  at  the 
Theatre  auf  den  Wieden.  Wdlfl  was  in  Vienna 
during  this  year,  and  in  him  Beethoven  en- 
countered for  the  first  time  a  rival  worthy  of 
his  steel.  They  seem  to  have  met  often  at 
Count  Wetzlar's  (Wolfl's  friend),  and  to  have 
made  a  great  deal  of  music  together,  and  always 
in  a  pleasant  way.11  It  must  have  been  wonderful 
to  hear  them,  each  excited  by  the  other,  playing 
their  finest,  extemporising  alternately  and  together 
(like  Mendelssohn  and  Moscheles),  and  making 
all  the  fun  that  two  such  men  at  such  an  age 
and  in  capital  company  would  be  sure  to  make. 
Wblfl  commemorated  their  meeting  by  dedicating 
three  sonatas  to  Beethoven,  but  met  with  no 
reajwmse. 

But  Beethoven  did  not  allow  pleasure  to  in- 
terfere with  business,  as  the  publications  of  the 
following  year  fully  show.    The  3  Sonatas  for 
Piano  and  Violin,  dedicated  to  Salieri  (op.  12), 
published  on  Jan.  12,  1799,  though  possibly 
composed  earlier  must  at  any  rate  have  occupied 
him  in  correction  during  the  winter.    The  little- 
Sonata  in  G  minor  (op.  49,  No.  1)  is  a  child  of 
this  time,  and  is  immediately  followed  in  the 
sketch  books  by  the  'Grande  Sonate  pathetique* 
— Beethoven's  own  title — (op.  13),  dedicated  to 
Prince  Lichnowsky,  as  if  to  make  up  for  the 
little  Blight  contained  in  the  reference  to  Count 
Browne  as   his  'first  Maecenas.'    The  well- 
known  Rondo  to  the  Sonata  appears  to  have 
been  originally  intended  for  the  third  of  tbe 
String  Trios.13    Of  the  origin  of  the  2  Sonatas, 
op.  14  (published  Dec.  21),  little  is  known.  The 
sketches  for  the  first  of  the  two  are  coincident 
in  time  with  those  for  the  Concerto  in  Bb,  which 
was  completed  in  1 794,"  and  there  is  ground  for 
believing  that  it  was  originally  conceived  as  a 
string  quartet,  into  which  indeed  Beethoven 

'Bin.  p.  SI.     •  Thayer,  tl.  32,  note.     »B«If.  17K.     "  Itild.  in. 
11  He*  TuiiukM'h'ft'*  InUneetlin  »ccouiit  In  Th»)«T.  IL  29. 
I!  Be*  ftevfried,  S<*>m,  8.  W  XotUboUm.  X.  B.  Xo.  XX. 
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converted  it  a  few  years  after.  The  second  is  I 
probably  much  later,  and  is  specially  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  Beethoven  explained  it 1  to  be 
a  dialogue  between  two  lovers,  he  entreating 
and  she  resisting.  The  Sonata*  are  dedicated  to 
the  Baroness  Braun. 

The  other  publications  of  1 799  are  variations  : 
10  on  Salieri's  '  La  Stessa' ;  7  on  Winter's  '  Kind, 
willst  du' ;  and  8  on  Siissmayer's  '  Tandeln.'a 
A  comparison  of  the  dates  of  publication  with 
those  of  the  appearance  of  the  operas  from  which 
the  themes  are  taken,  shows  that  two  of  these 
were  written  shortly  before  publication. 

Beethoven  was  now  about  to  attack  music  of 
larger  dimensions  than  before.  Uis  six  string 
Quartets,  the  Septet,  the  1st  Symphony,  and 
the  '  Mount  of  Olives,'  are  fast  approaching,  and 
must  all  have  occupied  him  more  or  less  during 
the  last  year  of  the  century.  In  fact  the 
sketches  for  the  three  first  of  tho  quartets  (first 
in  date  of  composition),  Noa.  5,  1,  6,  are 
positively  assigned  to  this  year,  though  there  is 
evidence  that  the  earliest  of  the  three  had  been 
begun  as  far  back  as  94  or  95.*  And  though 
sketches  of  the  Septet  have  not  yet  been  made 
public,  yet  it  is  contrary  to  all  Beethoven's 
habits  in  the  case  of  so  important  a  piece,  and 
apparently  quite  spontaneously  undertaken,  that 
he  should  not  have  been  at  work  at  it  for  a  long 
while  before  ita  production.  The  same  with 
regard  to  the  1st  Symphony.  Both  were  pro- 
duoed  on  April  2,  1800.  Traces  of  the  Sym- 
phony, or  of  a  previous  one  in  the  same  key,*  are 
found  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  95,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  two  such  experiments  in  a  new 
field  must  have  occupied  much  time  and  labour. 
Besides  these  he  was  working  on  a  very  im- 
portant new  Sonata  in  Bb  (op.  23). 

The  few  recorded  events  of  1800  are  all  closely 
connected  with  music.    On  Wednesday,  April  a, 
.  Beethoven  gave  the  firet  concert  which  he  had 
attempted  in  Vienna  for  his  own  benefit.  It 
took  place  at  the  Burg  Theatre,  which  was  given 
him  for  the  occasion,  at  7  p.m.,  and  the  pro- 
gamine  was  as  follows  : — I.  Symphony,  Mozart. 
2.  Air  from  the  Creation.   3.  A  grand  Pianoforte 
Concerto.  '  played  and  composed '  by  Beethoven. 
4.  The  Septet.    5.  Duet  from  the  Creation.  6. 
Improvisation  by  Beethoven  on  Haydn's  Empe- 
rors  Hymn.   7.  Symphony,  No.  I.  The  Concerto 
was  doubtless  one  of  the  two  already  known — the 
Septet  had  l>een  previously  performed  at  Prince 
Schwarxenberg's,*  had  pleased  immensely,  and 
Beethoven  was  evidently  proud  of  it.    '  It  is  my 
Creation,*  said  he — let  us  hope  not  in  Haydn  s 
presence.    He  had  not  forgotten  Bonn,  and  the 
theme  of  the  variations  is  said  by  Czerny5  to  be 
a  Rhine  Volktlied.    The  work  was  dedicated  in 
advance  to  the  Empress,  and  though  not  published 
for  tome  time,  became  rapidly  popular.   So  much 
for  the  compositions,  but  the  performance  ap{)ears 
from  the  report  in  the  Leipsic  paper*  to  have 

1  Srhlniflrr.  on    Bmtfcorent  •uthnrtly,  BiogmjAit  (1810),  p.  334, 

cd.  11.  IM.  -Till.  171. 173.  '74. 
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been  shameful ;  the  band  disliked  Wranitzky  the 
conductor,  and  vented  their  dislike  on  the  music. 
In  addition  to  this  it  appears  that  the  rehearsal, 
if  it  took  place  at  all,  was  a  very  imperfect  one. 
A  reference  in  one  of  Beethoven's  letters  (April 
22,  1801)  shows  that  it  was  his  custom  not  to 
write  in  the  piano  part  into  his  Concertos,  and 
therefore  to  play  them  from  memory. 

On  the  18th  of  the  same  month  Beethoven 
appeared  again  at  the  concert  of  Punto  the  horn- 
player,  with  a  Sonata  for  Horn  and  Piano,  com- 
posed for  the  occasion.  This  he  had  naturally 
not  been  able  to  touch  while  preparing  for  his 
own  concert,  and  in  fact  it  was  written  down  sn 
the  day  before  the  performance.*  Here  again 
there  cannot  have  been  much  chance  of  rehearsal. 
But  with  two  such  players  it  was  hardly  needed ; 
and  so  much  did  the  Sonata  delight  the  hearers, 
that  in  defiance  of  a  rule  forbidding  applause  in 
the  Court  Theatre  the  whole  work  was  unani- 
mously encored.  On  the  27th,  the  anniversary  of 
the  day  on  which  he  first  entered  Bonn,  Beetho- 
ven's old  master,  the  Elector,  returned  to  the 
capital.  In  May  Steibelt  made  his  appearance 
in  Vienna  from  Prague,  where  his  diarlataneric 
and  his  real  ability  had  gained  him  prodigious 
financial  success.  We  have  already  alluded-  to  s 
his  conflict  with  Beethoven.  In  Vienna  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  succeeded,  and  in  August  he 
was  again  in  Paris. 

The  announcement  of  Beethoven's  benefit 
concert  names  No.  241  'im  tiefen  Graben,'  3rd 
storey,  as  his  residence.  He  had  now  left  Prince 
Lichnowsky's,  and  he  maintained  this  lodging 
for  two  years.  In  this  year  we  hear  for  the  first 
time  of  his  going  to  the  country  for  the  autumn. 
He  selected  Unter-Dbbling,  a  village  two  miles 
north  of  Vienna,  and  his  lodging  was  part  of 
the  house  occupied  by  the  Grillparzer  family. 
Madame  Grillparzer  long  recollected  his  fury  on 
discovering  her  listening  to  his  playing  outside 
the  door,  and  the  stern  revenge  he  took.* 

As  regards  publications  1800  is  a  blank,  but 
composition  went  on  with  immense  energy.  If 
wo  throw  back  the  Symphony  and  the  Septet 
into  1797,  we  have  still  the  Horn  Sonata  and  the 
Piano  Sonata  in  Bb  (op.  22)— a  work  of  gTeat 
moment — the  Six  Quartets,  the  String  Quintet 
in  C,  the  Piano  Concerto  in  C  minor.  Of  all 
these  very  important  works  we  have  Beethoven's 
own  mention  in  a  letter  of  Dec.  15,  1800,  in 
addition  to  the  evidence  as  to  date  afforded  by 
the  sketch-books. 8  And  besides  these  we  are 
bound  to  believe  that  the  Ballet  of  Prometheus, 
performed  March  28,  1801,  occupied  him  at  least 
during  the  latter  portion  of  the  year.  An  incident 
of  this  summer  was  Beethoven's  letter  to  Matthi- 
son  (Aug.  4)  sending  him  his  '  Adelaide,'  a  letter 
interesting  for  its  courteous  and  genial  tone,  for 
its  request  for  another  poem,  and  for  its  confession 
that  his  early  works  had  already  begun  to  dis- 
satisfy him.  After  his  return  to  town  occurred 
Czeray's  introduction  to  him.  Czerny,  then  a 
lad  of  just  upon  10,  became  Beethoven's  pupil 
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in  pianoforte  playing,  ami  has  left  a  delightful 
account  of  his  first  interview,  and  of  much  which 
occurred  after  it.1  Among  the  letters  of  this 
winter  and  the  spring  of  1801  are  some  to  Hoff- 
meister,  formerly  a  composer,  and  then  a  music- 

{mblisher  in  Leipsic,  which  ended  in  his  pub- 
ishing  the  Septet,  the  Symphony  in  0,  the  Piano 
Concerto  in  Bb,  and  the  Sonata  (op.  22)  in  the 
same  key.  The  price  given  for  these  works  was 
20  ducats  each,  except  the  Concerto,  which  was 
10.  The  ducat  was  equal  to  100.  English.  The 
Concerto  is  priced  so  low  because  'it  is  by  no 
means  one  of  my  best,  any  more  than  that  I  am 
about  to  publish  in  C  major,  because  I  reserve 
the  best  for  myself,  for  my  journey'" —  a  confes- 
sion which  proves  that  the  Concerto  in  C  minor 
was  already  in  existence.  The  letters  show  keen 
sympathy  with  projects  for  the  publication  of 
Bach's  works,  and  of  Mozart's  sonatas  arranged 
as  quartets.3  They  ST,>eak  of  his  having  been 
ill  during  the  winter,  but  the  vigorous  tone  of 
the  expression  shows  that  the  illness  had  not 
affected  his  spirit*.  On  Jan.  30,  1 801,  he  played 
his  Horn  Sonata  a  second  time,  with  Punto,  at 
a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers  wounded 
at  Hohenlinden. 

He  was  now  immersed  in  all  the  worry  of 
preparing  for  the  production  of  his  Ballet  of 
Prometheus,  which  came  out  on  March  38  at 
the  Court  (Burg)  Theatre.  Its  great  success  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  it  was  immediately 
published  in  a  popular  form — Pianoforte  Solo,* 
dedicated  to  Princess  Lichnowsky — and  that  it 
had  a  run  of  16  nights  during  1801,  and  13  dur- 
ing the  following  year.  Apart  from  its  individual 
merits  the  Prometheus  music  is  historically 
interesting  as  containing  a  partial  anticipation 
of  the  Storm  in  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and 
(in  the  Finale)  an  air  which  afterwards  served 
for  a  Contretanz,  for  the  theme  of  elaborate 
variations,  and  for  the  subject  of  the  last  move- 
ment of  the  Eroica  Symphony.  The  Ballet 
gave  occasion  for  an  unfortunate  little  encounter 
between  Beethoven  and  Haydn,  evidently  un- 
intentional on  Beethoven's  part,  but  showing 
how  naturally  antagonistic  the  two  men  were. 
Th -y  met  in  the  street  the  day  after  the  first 
performance,  'I  heard  your  new  Ballet  last 
night,'  said  Haydn,  'and  it  pleased  me  much.' 
'()  litber  Papa,'  was  the  reply,  'you  are  too 
good :  but  it  is  no  Creation  by  a  long  way.'  This 
unnecessary  allusion  seems  to  have  startled  the 
old  man.  and  after  an  instant's  pause  he  said 
♦  You  are  right :  it  is  no  Creation,  and  I  hardly 
think  it  ever  will  be  ?' 

The  success  of'  Prometheus'  gave  him  time  to 
breathe,  and  possibly  also  cash  to  spare  :  he 
changed  his  lodgings  from  the  low-lying  '  tiefen- 
Graben'  to  the  Sailer-stutte,  a  higher  situation, 

«  Published  by  C.  F.  Pohl.  /ahnr  fltaridM  -f-t  To  .wrwt'  r  «u  <f<r 
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with  an  extensive  prospect  over  the  ramparts.8 
For  the  summer  of  1801  he  took  a  lodging  at 
Hetzendorf,  on  the  south  west  side  of  the  city, 
attracted  by  the  glades  and  shrubberies  of  Schon- 
brunn,  outside  which  the  village  lies,  and  perhaps 
by  the  fact  that  his  old  master  the  Elector  was 
living  in  retirement  there.    It  was  his  practice 
during  these  country  visits  to  live  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  entire  seclusion,  and  to  elaborate  and 
reduce  into  ultimate  form  and  completeness  the 
ideas  which  had  occurred  to  him  during  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  and  with  which  his  sketch-books 
were  crowded.    His  main  occupation  during  this 
summer  was  '  The  Mount  of  Olives,'  which  Ries 
found  far  advanced  when  he  arrived  in  Vienna 
in  1801.*   The  words  were  by  Huber/  and  we 
have  Beethoven's  own  testimony*  that  they  * 
written,  with  his  assistance,  in  14  days.  He 
doubtless  engaged  at  the  same  time,  after  his 
manner,  with  other  works,  not  inferior  to  that 
oratorio  in  their  several  classes,  which  are  known 
on  various  grounds  to  have  been  composed  during 
this  year.    These  are  a  Violin  Sonatas  in  A 
minor  and  F,  dedicated  to  Count  von  Fries — 
originally  published  together  (Oct.  38)  as  op.  23, 
but  now  separated  under  independent  Nos. ;  tbe 
String  Quintet  in  C  (op.  29) ;  and  not  less  than 
4  masterpieces  for  the  Piano— the  Grand  Sonatas 
in  Ab  (op.  36)  and  D  (op.  38)  ;  the  two  Sonatas 
entitled  'Quasi  Fantasia  in  Eb  and  in  Cf  minor 
(op.  27);  which,  though  not  published  till  1802, 
were  all  four  completed  during  this  year.  To 
each  of  them  a  word  or  two  is  due.    The  Sonata 
in  Ab — dedicated,  like  those  of  op.  I  and  1 3,  to 
his  prime  friend  Prince  Carl  Lichnowsky — is 
said'  to  owe  its  noble  Funeral  March  to  pique 
at  the  praises  on  a  march  by  no  means  worthy  of 
them  in  Paer's  '  Achille.'   That  opera — produced 
at  Vienna  on  the  6th  June  of  this  year — is  the 
same  about  which  Paer  used  to  tell  a  good  story 
of  Beethoven,  illustrating  at  once  his  sincerity- 
and  his  terrible  want  0/  manners.     He  was 
listening  to  the  opera  with  its  composer,  and 
after  saying  over  and  over  again,  'O!  que  e'eat 
beau,'  'O!  que  e'eat  interessant,'  at  last  could 
contain  himself  no  longer,  but  burst  out  '  il  faut 
que  jo  compose  cola.* 10   The  Grand  Sonata  in  D 
received  its  title  of  'Pastorale'  (more  appro- 
priate than  such  titles  often  are)  from  Cranz  the 
publisher,  of  Hamburg.  The  Andante,  by  some 
thought  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  Sonata,  was 
Beethoven's  peculiar  favourite,  and  very  frequently 
played  by  him.11    The  flyleaf  of  the  autograph  of 
the  work  contains  a  humorous  duet  and  chorus — 
'  the  praise  of  the  fat,'  making  fun  of  Schuppan- 
zigh  '* — ' Schuppanzigh  ist  ein  Lump,  ein  Lump,' 
etc.    The  remaining  two,  qualified  as  1  Fantasia' 
by  their  author,  have  had  very  different  fates. 
One,  that  in  Eb,  has  always  lived  in  the  shadow 
of  its  Bister,  and  is  comparatively  little  known. 
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The  other,  the  so-called  *  Moonlight  Sonata,' 1  ii 
as  widely  played  and  as  passionately  loved  as 
any  of  Beethoven's  pianoforte  works.  It  is  one 
of  his  most  original  productions.  The  dedication 
to  the  Countess  Guiociardi,  upon  which  so  much 
romance  has  been  built,  has  had  a  colder  light 
thrown  on  it  by  the  lady  herself.  '  Beethoven,' 
said  she,  'gave  me  the  Rondo  in  G,  but  wanting 
to  dedicate  something  to  the  Princess  Lichnowsky 
he  took  the  Rondo  away,  and  gave  me  the  Sonata 
in  Of  minor  instead.' 2 

Meantime  his  deafness,  which  began  with 
violent  noise  in  his  cars,  had  gradually  merged 
into  something  more  serious.  He  consulted 
doctor  after  doctor,  Frank,  his  friend  Wegeler, 
and  Wering,  but  the  malady  constantly  increased. 
It  gave  him  the  keenest  distress;  but  so  great 
were  his  resolution  and  confidence  that  not  even 
the  prospect  of  this  tremendous  affliction  could 
subdue  him.  1 1  will  as  far  as  possible  defy  my 
fate,  though  there  must  be  moments  when  I  shall 
be  the  most  miserable  of  God's  creatures.'  .... 
'  Not  unhappy  :  no,  that  I  never  could  endure ! 
I  will  grapple  with  fate  ;  it  shall  never  drag  me 
down.'  The  letters  to  Wegeler  of  June  29*  and 
Nov.  16,  1 80 1,  from  which  these  words  are  taken, 
give  an  extraordinary  picture  of  the  mingled 
independence  and  sensibility  which  characterised 
this  remarkable  man,  and  of  the  entire  mastery 
which  music  had  in  him  over  friendship,  love, 
pain,  deafness,  or  any  other  external  circum- 
stance. «  Every  day  I  come  nearer  to  the  object 
which  I  can  feel,  though  I  cannot  describe  it, 
and  on  which  alone  your  Beethoven  can  exist. 
No  more  rest  for  him!'  *I  live  only  in  my 
music,  and  no  sooner  is  one  thing  done  than  the 
next  is  begun.  As  I  am  now  writing,  I  often 
work  at  three  and  four  things  at  once.'  How 
truly  this  describes  the  incessant  manner  in 
which  his  ideas  flowed  may  be  seen  from  the 
ike  tch- book  published  by  Nottebohm,*  and  which 
is  the  oflVpring  of  this  very  period — Oct.  1 801  to 
May  1802.  It  contains  sketches  for  the  Finale 
of  the  Second  Symphony,  for  the  3  Violin  Sonatas 
(op.  30) ;  for  Piano  Sonatas  in  G  and  D  minor 
(op.  31) ;  for  the  Variations  in  F  (op.  34),  and 
in  Eb  (op.  35)  ;  and  a  large  number  of  le*ss 
important  works,  the  themes  of  which  are  so 
mixed  np  and  repeated  as  to  show  that  they 
were  all  in  his  mind  and  his  intention  at  once. 

The  spring  of  1802  saw  the  publication  of 
several  very  important  pieces,  the  correction  of 
which  must  have  added  to  his  occupations — the 
Serenade  (op.  25);  the  Sonatas  in  Bb'  (op.  22), 
A  !>  (op.  26),  Eb  and  CJ  minor  (op.  27);  the 
Variations  for  Piano  and  Cello  on  Mozart's 
sir  '  lid  Mannera,'  and  6  Controtanze.  It  is 
curious  to  notice  that  up  to  op.  22  all  the  Solo 
Sonatas,  as  well  as  the  Duet  (op.  6)  and  the  3 
with  Violin  (op.  1 2)  are  published  '  for  Clavecin 
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or  Pianoforte.'  The  Sonata  in  Bb  is  the  6rst  to 
break  the  rule,  which  comes  to  an  end  with  the 
two  quasi-fantasias,  op.  27.  One  would  like  to 
know  if  this  is  a  mere  publisher's  freak — which, 
knowing  Beethoven's  care  of  details,  it  is  hard 
to  believe — or  whether  great  works  like  op.  7  ; 
op.  10,  No.  3;  and  op.  26  were  intended  for 
instruments  so  unlike  the  Piano  as  the  whisper- 
ing Clavichord  or  the  prancing  Harpsichord — for 
4  Clavecin'  may  mean  either.  All  the  works  just 
enumerated  were  out  by  April,  and  were  followed 
in  the  later  months  by  the  Septet,  issued  in  two 
portions ;  the  Sonata  in  D  (op.  28)  ;  6  Landler  ;e 
the  Rondo  inO  (Op.  51,  No  2)  ;  and  in  December 
by  the  Quintet  in  C  (op.  29). 

Beethoven  had  recently  again  changed  his  doe- 
tor.  Vering  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  he  consulted 
Schmidt,  a  person  apparently  of  some  eminence, 
and  it  was  possibly  on  his  recommendation  that 
he  selected  the  village  of  Heiligenstadt,  at  that 
time  a  most  retired  spot,  lying  beyond  Unter- 
Dobling,  among  the  lovely  wooded  valleys  in  the 
direction  of  the  Kahlenberg  and  Leopoldsberg. 
Here  he  remained  till  October,  labouring  at  the 
completion  of  the  works  mentioned  above,  which 
he  had  sketched  early  in  the  year,  and  which  he 
probably  completed  before  returning  to  Vienna. 
Here  too  he  wrote  the  very  affecting  letter 
usually  known  as  '  Beethoven  s  will,'  dated  Oct. 
6,  and  addressed  to  his  brothers,  to  be  opened  after 
his  death,7  a  letter  full  of  depression  and  distress, 
but  perhaps  not  more  so  than  that  written  by  many 
a  man  of  sensibility  under  adverse  temporary  cir- 
cumstances, and  which  does  not  give  us  a  high  idea 
of  Dr.  Schmidt's  wisdom  in  condemning  a  dys- 
peptic patient  to  so  long  a  course  of  solitude.  At 
any  rate,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  genial,  cheer- 
ful strains  of  the  music  which  he  was  writing 
at  the  time — take  the  Symphony  in  D  as  one 
example  only — and  remember  his  own  words  : 

« I  live  only  in  my  music,  letter  writing 

was  never  my  forte' — it  loses  a  good  deal  of  its 
significance.*  Once  back  in  town  his  Bpirits 
returned ;  and  some  of  his  most  facetious  letters 
to  Ztneskall  are  dated  from  this  time.  On  re- 
turning he  changed  his  residence  from  the  Sailer- 
Stitte,  where  wo  last  left  him,  to  the  Peters- 
Platz,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  and  at  the 
top  of  the  house.  In  the  storey  above  Beethoven 
lived  his  old  friend  Forster,  who  had  won  his 
affection  by  giving  him  hints  on  quartet  writing 
on  his  first  arrival  in  Vienna.  Forster  had  a 
little  son  whom  Beethoven  undertook  to  instruct, 
and  the  boy,  then  just  6,  long*  remembered  having 
to  get  up  in  the  dark  in  the  winter  mornings  and 
descend  the  stairs  for  his  lessons.  This  winter 
again  there  were  many  proofs  to  correct — the  2 
Piano  Sonatas  (op.  31,  1  &  2),  the  3  Violin  ditto,  2 
sets  of  Variations  (op.  34.  3f\  all  which  appeared 
early  in  1803.  The  Piano  Sonatas  he  regarded 
as  a  change  in  his  style — which  they  certainly 
are,  the  D  minor  especially.    The  Variations  he 
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mentions 1  as  distinct  in  kind  from  his  earlier  [ 
ones,  and  therefore  to  be  included  in  the  series 
of  his  large  works,  and  numlwred  accordingly. 
In  addition  there  were  published  2  Preludes 
(op.  39),  dating  from  1789;  7  Bagatelles,  some 
of  them  as  old  as  178a.  but  one  at  least  (No.  6) 
written  within  tho  last  twelve  months.  Also  the 
Romance  in  G  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  (op.  40), 
which  was  published  this  year,  and  6  Sacred 
Songs  (op.  48),  dedicated  to  hiB  Russian  friend 
Count  von  Browne.  And  proofs  at  that  date 
appear  to  have  been  formidable  things,  and 
to  have  required  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
vigilance  and  labour.  Not  only  had  the  en- 
gravers' mistakes  to  be  guarded  against,  and  the 
obscurities  of  Beethoven's  writing,  but  the  pub- 
lishers were  occasionally  compos .  re  and  took  on 
themselves  to  correct  his  heresies  and  soften  his 
abruptnesses  as  they  passed  through  their  hands. 
Thus  in  tho  Sonata  in  G  (op.  31,  No.  1),  Niigeli 
of  Zurich  interpolated  four  bars.*  Of  course  Bee- 
thoven discovered  the  addition  on  hearing  Ries 
play  from  the  proof,  and  his  rage  was  naturally 
unbounded.  The  mistakes  were  corrected,  and 
an  amended  proof  was  transmitted  at  once  to 
Simrock  of  Bonn,  who  soon  got  out  an  '  Edition 
tres  correcte';— but  Nageli  adhered  to  his  own 
version  of  Beethoven's  music,  and  editions  are 
still  issued*  containing  the  four  redundant  bars. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  after  Opus  31  he 
published  no  more  for  Beethoven.  But  even 
without  such  intentional  errors,  correcting  in  I 
those  dayB  was  hard  work.  *  My  Quartets,'  he* 
complains,  'are  again  published  full  of  mistakes 
aud  errata  great  and  small ;  they  swarm  like 
fish  in  the  sea— innumerable.'  The  Quintet  in  C 
(op.  29),  published  by  Breitkopf,  was  pirated  by  j 
Artaria  of  Vienna,  and  being  engraved  from  a 
very  hasty  copy  was  extraordinarily  full  of  j 
blunders.1  Beethoven  adopted  a  very  character- 
istic mode  of  revenge ;  fifty  copies  had  been 
struck  off,  which  ho  offered  Artaria  to  correct, 
but  in  doing  so  caused  Ries  to  mako  the 
alterations  with  so  strong  a  hand  that  the  copies 
were  quite  unsaleable.*  It  was  an  evil  that 
never  abated.  In  sending  off  tho  copies  of  the 
A  minor  Quartet  twenty  years  later,  he  says. 
'  I  have  passed  tho  whole  forenoon  to-day  and 
yesterday  afternoon  in  correcting  these  two 
pieces,  and  am  quite  hoareo  with  stamping  and 
swearing' — and  no  wonder  when  the  provocation 
was  so  great.  The  noble  Sonatas,  op.  31,  to  the 
first  of  which  one  of  the  above  anecdotes  refers, 
were  unfortunate  in  more  ways  than  one.  They 
were  promised  to  Nageli,  but  Caspar  Beethoven7 
by  some  blunder— whether  for  his  own  profit  or 
his  brother's  does  not  appear — had  sold  them  to 
a  Leipsic  house.*  The  discovery  enraged  Bee- 
thoven, who  hated  any  appearance  of  deceit  in 
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his  dealings  ;  he  challenged  his  brother  with  the 
fact,  and  the  quarrel  actually  proceeded  to  blows. 
Knowing  how  much  Beethoven  disliked  his  early 
works,  it  is  difficult  not  to  imagino  that  the  ap- 
pearanoe  of  the  two  boyish  Preludes,  op.  39,  and 
of  the  Variations,  op.  44  (1792  or  3),  both  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic— was  due  to  the  interference  of 
Caspar. 

A  great  event  in  1803  was  the  production  of 
1  The  Mount  of  Olives,'  his  first  vocal  composition 
on  a  larger  scale  than  a  scena.  The  concert 
took  place  in  the  Theatre  'an  der  Wien*  on 
April  5,  and  the  programme  iucluded  three  new 
works  — the  Oratorio,  the  Symphony  in  D,  and 
the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  C  minor,  played  by 
himself.  Interesting  accounts  of  the  rehearsal 
(in  which  Prince  Lichnowsky  showed  himself  as 
friendly  as  ever)  and  of  the  performance  will 
be  found  in  Ries  and  Seyfried.*  Difficult  as  it 
is  to  conceive  of  such  a  thing,  the  Symphony 
appears  to  have  been  found  too  laboured  by  the 
critics,  and  not  equal  to  the  former  one.10  Tho 
success  of  the  Oratorio  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  repeated  threo  times  (making  four 
performances)  by  independent  parties  in  the 
course  of  the  next  twelve  months.  The  Sonata 
for  Piano  and  Violin,  now  so  well  known  as 
the  '  Kreutzer  Sonata,'  was  first  played  on  May 
17,  at  the  Augarten,  at  8  a.m.  There  was  a 
curious  bombastic  half-caste  English  violin- 
player  in  Vienna  at  that  time  named  Bridge- 
tower.  He  had  engaged  Beethoven  to  write 
a  sonata  for  their  joint  performance  at  his 
concert.  Knowing  Beethoven's  reluctance  to 
complete  bespoken  works,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  him  behind  time  and  Bridgetower 
clamouring  loudly  for  his  music.  The  Finale 
was  easily  attainable,  having  been  written 
the  year  Wore  for  the  Sonata  in  A  (op.  30, 
No.  1 ),  ami  the  violin  part  of  the  first  movement 
seems  to  have  been  ready  a  few  days  Injfore  the 
concert,  though  at  the  jwrformance  the  piano- 
forte copy  Btill  remained  almost  a  blank,  with 
only  an  indication  here  and  there.  But  tho 
Variations  were  literally  finished  only  at  the  last 
moment,  and  Bridgetower  bad  to  play  them  at 
sight  from  the  blurred  and  blotted  autograph  of 
the  composer.  Beethoven's  rendering  of  the 
Andante  was  so  noble,  pure,  and  chaste,  as  to 
cause  a  universal  demand  for  an  encore.  A 
quarrel  with  Pridgetower  caused  tho  alteration 
of  the  dedication. 

Before  Beethoven  left  town  this  year  he  made 
I  an  arrangement  to  write  an  opera  for  Schikano- 
der,  Mozart's  old  comrade,  the  manager  of  the 
Theatre  '  an  der  Wien.' 11  Beyond  the  bare  fact 
nothing  is  known  on  the  subject.  It  is  possible 
that  a  MS.  Trio"  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
' Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde'  at  Vienna,  and 
afterwards  worked  up  into  the  duct  in  'Fidelio,* 
is  a  portion  of  tho  proposed  work,  but  this  is 
mere  conjecture.  The  arrangement  was  an- 
nounced on  June  29,  and  Beethoven  had  before 
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that  date,  perhaps  an  early  as  April,  taken  up 
his  quarters  at  the  theatre  with  his  brother 
Caspar,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  necessary  to 
a  person  so  innpt  at  business  as  Ludwig.  His 
summer  and  autumn  were  again  spent — after  a 
few  weeks  A'«r  at  Baden1— at  Ober- dobling, 
and  were  occupied  principally  with  his  third 
Symphony  on  1  Napoleon  Bonaparte,'  the  idea  of 
which,  since  its  suggestion  in  1798,  appears  to 
have  ripened  with  the  contemplation  of  the 
splendid  career  of  the  First  Consul  as  soldier, 
lawgiver,  Btatesinan,  and  hero,  until  it  became 
an  actual  fact. 

Of  the  order  in  which  the  movements  of  this 
mighty  work  were  composed  we  have  not  yet  any 
information,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  when 
Beethoven  returned  to  his  lodgings  in  the  theatre 
in  the  autumn  of  1803  the  Finale  was  complete 
enough,  at  least  in  its  general  outlines,"  to  be 
played  through  by  its  author.  There  are  traces 
of  Beethoven  being  a  great  deal  in  society  this 
winter.  Two  young  Khinelanders — Gleichenstein, 
a  friend  and  fellow  official  of  Breuning's  in  the 
War  Office,  and  Mahler,  also  a  government 
official  and  an  amateur  portrait  painter,  were 
now  added  to  his  circle.3  With  another  painter, 
Macco,  he*  appears  to  have  been  on  terms  of 
great  intimacy.  The  Abbe  Vogler  was  in  Vienna 
this  season  with  his  pupd  Carl  Maria  von  Weber, 
and  a  record1  survives  of  a  soiree  given  by 
Sonnleithner,  at  which  Vogler  and  Beethoven 
met,  and  each  gave  the  other  a  subject  to 
extemporise  ujion.  The  subject  given  by  Bee- 
thoven to  Vogler  we  merely  know  to  have  been 
4i  bars  long,  while  that  on  which  he  himself 
held  forth  was  '  the  scale  of  C  major,  three  bars, 
alia  brtvt.'  Vogler  was  evidently  the  more  ex- 
pert contrapuntist,  but  Beethoven  astonished 
even  his  rival's  adherents  by  his  extraordinary 
playing,  and  by  a  prodigious  flow  of  the  finest 
ideas.  Node*  corner  que  deorum. — Clementi  toe- 
was  in  Vienna  about  this  time,  or  a  little  biter, 
with  his  pupil  Klengel.  He  and  Beethoven 
often  dined  at  the  same  restaurant,  but  neither 
would  speak  first,  and  there  was  no  intercourse.6 
Not  for  want  of  respect  on  Beethoven's  side,  for 
he  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Clementi,  and 
thought  his  Method  one  of  the  best.  This  winter7 
a»w  the  beginning  of  a  correspondence  which  was 
not  destined  to  bear  fruit  till  some  years  later — 
with  Thomson  the  music-publisher  of  Edinburgh. 
Thomson  had  already  published  arrangements  of 
Scotch  airs  by  Pleyel  and  Kozeluch,  and,  with 
the  true  eye  of  a  man  of  business,  was  now 
anxious  to  obtain  from  a  greater  and  more 
famous  musician  than  either,  six  sonatas  on 
Scotch  themes.  Beethoven  replies  on  Oct.  5, 
offering  to  compose  six  sonatas  for  300  ducats 
^150).  Thomson  responded  by  ottering  half 
the  sum  named,  and  there  for  the  present  the 
correspondence  dropped.  The  prospect  of  an 
opera  from  Beethoven  was  put  an  end  to  at  the 
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beginning  of  1804  by  the  theatre  passing  out  of 
Schikaneder's  hands  into  those  of  Baron  voa 
Braun,  and  with  this  his  lodirfng  in  the  theatre 
naturally  ceased.*  He  moved  into  the  same  house 
with  Stephen  Breuning — the  'liothe  Haus,'  near 
the  present  Votive  Church,  and  there  the  rupture 
already  spoken  of  took  place. 

The  early  part  of  1804  was  taken  up  in 
passing  through  the  press  the  Symphony  No.  a 
(.dedicated  to  Prince  Carl  Lichnowsky),  and  the 
three  4-hand  Marches,  which  were  published  in 
March— but  the  real  absorbing  occupation  of 
the  whole  winter  must  have  been  the  completion 
of  the  Bonaparte  Symphony.  At  length  the 
work  was  done,  a  fair  copy  was  made,  the  out- 
side page  of  which  contained  the  'words  1  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  Louis  van  Beethoven,' 

and  it  lay  on  the  composers  table  for  the  proper 
opportunity  of  official  transmission  to  Paris.  On 
May  3  the  motion  for  making  Napoleon  emperor 
passed  the  Assembly,  and  on  the  18th,  after  his 
election  by  plebiacit*,  he  assumed  the  title.  The 
news^must  have  quickly  reached  Vienna,  and 
was  at  once  communicated  to  Beethoven  by  Ries. 
The  story  need  not  be  given  here  in  detail.  In 
a  fury  of  disappointment  and  with  a  torrent  of 
reproaches  he  tore  oft'  the  title  page  and  dashed 
it  on  the  ground.  At  some  future  time  it  re- 
ceived the  new  name  by  which  we  know  it,  and* 
under  which  it  was  published — '  Sinfonia  eroica- 
per  festeggiare  il  sovvonire  d'un  gran  uomo' — 
but  this  was  probably  an  afterthought,  and  the 
cover  of  the  MS.  now  in  the  Bibliothek  at 
Vienna, — 


Sinfonia  grande 
Napoleon  Bonaparte 
604  im  August 
del  Sigr. 
Louis  van  Beethoven 


Sinfonie  3  Op.  55 


an  intermediate  title.  The  right  to  use  the  Sym- 
phony was  purchased  by  Prince  Lobkowitz,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated.  It  was  played  at  his 
house  during  the  winter,  and  remained  in  MS. 
till  October  1806. 

The  fracas  at  Breuning's  rooms  ended  by  Bee- 
thoven's dashing  off  to  Baden,  and  then  returning 
to  his  old  quarters  at  Dobling.  There  he  com* 
posed  the  Grand  Sonata  in  C,  which  ho  afterwards 
dedicated  to  Count  Waldstein.  and  that  in  F, 
op.  54,  which  though  only  in  two  movements  aud 
dedicated  to  no  one  is  not  inferior  in  originality  to 
its  longer  companion.  It  is  to  the  Finale  of  this 
work,  and  not  that  of  the  '  Appassionata'  as  usually 
believed,  that  Kiel's  story  applies.  J  ties  appears 
to  have  often  gone  out,  as  he  often  did,  to 
Dobling — within  an  easy  walk  of  Vienna — and 
to  have  remained  with  his  master  all  the  after 

•  Thayer.  B.M 
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part  of  the  day.  They  went  for  an  immense 
walk,  and  did  not  get  home  till  eight  in  the 
evening.  During  the  whole  time  Beethoven  had 
been  humming  and  growling  to  himself,  but 
without  anything  like  a  tune.  On  Ries  asking 
him  what  it  was,  he  replied  that  it  was  a  theme 
for  the  finale  of  the  Sonata.  The  instant  they 
reached  the  house  he  sat  down  to  the  piano 
without  taking  off  his  hat,  and  for  more  than  an 
hour  pounded  away  at  his  new  idea.  Ries  sat  in 
a  corner  listening. — The  Sonata  in  C,  just  men- 
tioned, contained  when  completed  a  long  An- 
dante in  F — the  subject  of  a  very  characteristic 
Htory,  already  alluded  to  (p.  167).  This,  how- 
ever, at  the  advice  of  some  judicious  critic, 
he  was  induced  to  take  out  and  replace  by  the 
present  short  introductory  Adagio,  alter  which 
it  was  published  separately,  and  became  the 
well-known  4  Andante  favori.' 1  During  this 
Bummer,  on  July  19  or  26,  there  was  a  con- 
cert at  the  Augarten,  at  which  Beethoven  con- 
ducted ;  the  Symphony  in  D  wa3  performed,  and 
Hie*  made  his  first  public  ap]>earance  as  Bee- 
thoven's scholar  in  the  C  minor  Concerto.  Kies's 
story  of  his  cadence  is  too  long  for  these  pages, 
but  should  be  read.1  The  Pianoforte  part  having 
to  be  written  out  for  Ries,  the  Concerto  was  at 
last  ready  for  publication,  and  in  fact  made  its 
appearance  in  November,  dedicated  to  Prince 
Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  an  amateur  of  re- 
markable musical  gifts,  whose  acquaintance  Bee- 
thoven made  when  ho  visited  his  father's  court 
in  1766,  and  who  while  in  Vienna  at  this  very 
time  was  one  of  the  first  to  hear  and  appreciate 
the  new  Symphony.  When  Beethoven  came  back 
it  was  to  a  new  lodging,  in  a  house  of  Baron  Pas- 
qualati's,  on  the  Mulker- Bastion  near  Prince 
Lichnowsky's,  and  in  some  sense  this  was  his 
last ;  for  though  he  left  it  more  than  once  yet  the 
Baron  always  forbid  the  rooms  to  be  let,  saying 
that  Beethoven  was  sure  to  come  back  to  them 
again.  Brcuning  and  he  soon  met,  and  a  recon- 
ciliation took  place  which  was  nut  interrupted 
for  many  years — but  they  never  again  put  their 
frieudship  so  far  to  the  proof  as  to  live  together. 

Breuning's  attitude  through  the  whole  affair  is 
in  keeping  with  his  solid  sensible  character,  and 
does  him  infinite  credit.  His  letter  to  Wegeler 
of  November  13  gives  no  hint  of  a  quarrel,  but  ia 
full  of  tho  deepest  sympathy  with  Beethoven 
under  the  affliction  of  his  deafness.  In  addition 
to  the  works  already  mentioned  as  published 
during  1 804  must  be  named  the  great  Sonata  in 
Eb,  which  ultimately  became  the  3rd  of  opuB  31  ; 
7  Variations  on  'God  save  the  King/'  and  5  on 
'  Rule  Britannia';  a  song,  'Der  Waehtelschlag,'4 
and  '  Ah  !  pertido.'  Why  he  selected  these  two 
English  airs  does  not  ap(>ear.  At  a  later  date 
he  said,  a  propos  to  its  use  in  his  Battle  Symphony, 
'  I  must  show  the  English  a  little  what  a  blessing 
they  have  in  God  save  the  King.'5  It  is 
satisfactory  to  find  him  so  fond  of  it. — The  first 
trial  of  the  Eroica  took  place  in  December 8  at 
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Prince  Lobkowitz'a.  The  opinion*  expressed 
concerning  it  are  collected  by  Thayer,  and  should 
be  read  and  digested  by  all  who  are  tempted  to 
regard  music  from  the  'finality'  point  of  view. 

Beethoven's  connection  with  the  Theatre  an 
der  Wien,  though  interrupted,  was  not  at  an  end. 
Baron  von  Braun  took  Schikaneder  into  his  ser- 
vice, and  one  of  their  first  acts  was  to  renew  the 
offer.  Bouilly'a  opera,  which  had  l>een  already 
set  by  Gaveaux7  and  Paer/  was  chosen,  and 
Sonnleithner  waB  employed  to  make  the  German 
translation.  Beethoven  went  back  to  his  rooms 
j  at  the  theatre,  and  set  to  work  with  energy. 
I  But,  remembering  his  habit  of  doing  several 
things  at  once,  we  need  not  suppose  tii.it,  though 
at  work  on  an  opera,  he  dropped  other  composi- 
'  tions.  A  letter  to  Artaria  shows  that  on  June  I , 
1805,  he  was  engaged  on  a  new  Quintet,  the 
I  suggestion  of  Count  Fries.'  Though  he  had  even 
'  proceeded  so  far  as  to  mention  it  to  the  publisher, 
1  its  ultimate  fate  must  be  left  to  the  discovery  of 
,  Herr  Nottebohm;  it  certainly  never  arrived  at 
publication.  He  also  completed  the  Sonata  in  F 
l  (op.  54),  and  probably  entirely  composed  the 
j  Triple  Concerto  (op.  56).  But  the  opera  was  his 
main  and  absorbing  business.  During  the  whole 
of  the  spring  he  was  hard  at  work,  and  in  J  une 
j  he  betook  himself  to  Hetzendorf,  there  to  put  his 
sketches  into  shape,  and  to  get  inspiration  from 
his  favourite  woods  and  fields.  To  give  an  idea 
of  the  extraordinary  amount  of  labour  and  pains 
which  he  bestowed  on  his  work,  and  of  the 
strangely  tentative  manner  in  which  bo  great  a 
genius  proceeded,  we  may  mention  10  that  in  the 
sketch-book  which  contains  the  materials  for  the 
opera — a  thick  oblong  volume  of  300  pages,  16 
staves  to  the  page — there  are  no  less  than  18 
distinct  and  different  beginnings  to  Florestan'a 
air  *  In  des  Lebens  Fruhlingstagen,'  and  10  to 
the  chorus  '  Wer  ein  holdes  Weib.'  To  reduce 
these  chaotic  materials  to  order,  aud  to  score  the 
work,  was  the  entire  occupation  of  these  summer 
months.  Closely  as  ho  was  occupied  he  could 
occasionally  visit  Vienna,  and  on  one  occasion  in 
July  11  we  find  him  at  Sonnleithner 's  rooms  with 
Cherubini  and  Vogler.  Cherubini  arrived  in 
Vienna  with  his  wife  early  in  the  month,  and 
remained  till  the  following  April.  His  operas 
had  long  been  favourites  on  the  Vienna  stage. 
The  '  Deux  Journe'es '  was  performed  under  his 
direction  shortly  after  his  arrival,  and  'Faniska* 
was  produced  for  the  first  time  on  Feb.  25,  iSo<S. 
Beethoven  knew  them  well,  and  has  left  on 
record  a  that  he  esteemed  their  author  above  all 
then  living  writers  for  the  stage.  He  also 
thought  so  highly  of  Cherubini's  Requiem  as 
to  Bay  that  he  should  borrow  largely  from  it  in 
the  event  of  his  writing  one.  But  the  influence 
of  Cherubini  on  Beethoven's  vocal  mimic  is 
now 13  acknowledged.  The  two  artists  were  much 
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together,  and  agreed  as  well  as  two  men  of  such 

strong  character  and  open  speech  were  likely  to 
agree.     Cherubini  presented  the  composer  of 

•  Fidelio  *  with  a  copy  of  the  Method*  of  the  Con- 
servatoire, and  the  scores  of  '  M«5dee 1  and  '  Fa- 
niska'  are  conspicuous  in  the  sale  catalogue  of 
Beethoven's  scanty  library. 1 

One  proof  that  '  Fidelio '  was  complete  before 
his  return  to  town  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
he  allowed  others  to  hear  it.  On  one  occasion 
he  played  it  to  a  select  set  of  friends,1  when 
Kies  (as  already  mentioned)  was  excluded ;  and 
thus  —  as  he  was  shortly  afterwards  called  to 
Bonn  by  the  conscription — lost  his  chance  of 
hearing  the  opera  at  all  in  its  first  shape.  That 
Beethoven's  voice  in  singing  was  'detestable'1 
will  not  have  diminished  the  interest  of  the  trial. 
The  work  of  rehearsing  the  music  now  began, 
and  was  evidently  attended  with  enormouB  diffi- 
culties, especially  in  regard  to  the  singers.  They 
complained  that  their  passages  were  unsingable, 
while  Beethoven  on  his  part  was  determined  to 
make  no  alterations — and  apparently  none  were 
made.*  With  the  band  he  fared  little  better. 
He  even  invokes  his  deafness  as  an  assistance. 
Writing  only  two  days  before  the  first  perform- 
ance, he  says,*  'Pray  try  to  persuade  Seyfried 
to  conduct  my  opera  today,  as  I  wish  to  see 
and  hear  it  from  a  distance;  in  this  way  my 
patience  will  at  least  not  be  so  severely  tried  by 
the  rehearsal  as  when  I  am  close  enough  to  hear 
my  music  so  bungled.  I  really  do  believe  it  is 
done  on  purpose.  Of  the  wind  I  will  say  no- 
thing, but  .    All  pp.  crete.,  all  dceresc,  and 

all  /.  ff.  may  as  well  be  struck  out  of  my  music, 
since  not  one  of  them  is  attended  to.  I  lose  all 
desire  to  write  anything  more  if  my  music  is  to 
be  so  played.'  And  again,  •  '  the  whole  business 
of  the  opera  is  the  most  distressing  thing  in  the 
world.' 

The  performance  was  fixed  for  Wednesday, 
Nov.  ao.  External  events  could  hardly  have 
been  more  unpropitious.  The  occupation  of  Ulm 
and  Salzburg  had  been  followed  on  Nov.  13  by 
the  entry  of  the  French  army  into  Vienna,  Bona- 
parte took  up  his  quarters  at  Schbnbrunn ;  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  the  chief  nobility  and  other 
wealthy  persons  and  patronB  of  music  had  de- 
serted the  town,  and  it  was  a  conquered  city 
'  bv  Frenchmen.  It  was  in  such  circum- 
that  '  Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Liebe ' 
produced.  The  opera  was  originally  in  3 
It  was  performed  on  the  20th,  21st,  and 
22nd,  and  was  then  withdrawn  by  the  com- 
poser.7 The  overturo  on  these  occasions  appears 
to  have  been  that  known  as  '  Leonora  No.  2.  It 
was  felt  by  Beethoven's  friends  that,  in  addition 
to  the  drawbacks  of  the  French  occupation  and 
of  the  advanced  character  of  the  music,  the  opera 
was  too  long  ;  and  a  meeting  was  held  at  Prince 
Lschnowsky's  house,  when  the  whole  work  was 
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gone  through  at  the  piano,  and  after  a  battle 
lasting  from  7  till  I  in  the  morning,  Beethoven 
was  induced  to  sacrifice  three  entire  numbers. 
It  is  characteristic  of  Beethoven  that  though 
furious  and  unpleasant  to  the  very  greatest  de- 
gree while  the  struggle  was  going  on,  yet  when 
once  the  decision  was  made  he  was  in  his  most 
genial  temper.*  The  libretto  was  at  once  put 
into  the  hands  of  Stephen  Breuning.  by  whom  it 
was  reduced  to  two  acts  and  generally  improved, 
and  in  this  shortened  form,  and  with  the  revised 
Overture  known  as  'Leonora  No.  3,'  it  was 
again  performed  on  March  29,  1806,  but,  owing 
to  Beethoven's  delays  over  the  alterations,  with 
only  one  band  rehearsal.  It  was  repeated  on 
April  10,  each  time  to  fuller  and  more  apprecia- 
tive houses  than  before,  and  then,  owing  to  a 
quarrel  between  Beethoven  and  Baron  Braun, 
the  intendant  of  the  theatre,  suddenly  and  finally 
withdrawn.  Attempts  were  made  to  bring  it 
out  at  Berlin,  but  they  came  to  nothing,  and  this 
great  work  was  then  practically  shelved  for  Beven 
or  eight  years. 

It  is  an  astonishing  proof  of  the  vigour  and 
fertility  of  the  mind  of  this  extraordinary  man 
that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  work  and  worry  he 
should  have  planned  and  partly  carried  out  three 
of  his  greatest  instrumental  compositions.  We 
have  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Nottebohm*  that  the 
Piano  Concerto  in  O  and  tho  Symphony  in  C 
minor  were  both  begun,  and  the  two  first  move- 
ments of  the  latter  composed,  in  1805.  The  two 
last  of  the  String  Quartets,  op.  59,  appear  to  have 
been  written  during  this  winter— before  that  in 
F.1*  which  now  stands  first.  There  are  many 
indications  in  his  letters  that  his  health  was  at 
this  time  anything  but  good,  and  the  demands  of 
society  on  him  must  have  been  great.  Against 
them  he  could  arm  himself  by  such  reflections 
as  the  following  pencil  u  note  in  the  margin  of  & 
sketch-book  of  this  very  date.  1  Struggling  as 
you  are  in  the  vortex  of  society,  it  is  yet  possible, 
notwithstanding  all  social  hindrances,  to  write 
operas.  Let  your  deafness  be  no  longer  a  secret — 
even  in  your  Art ! ' 

On  April  io,  1806,  •  Fidelio'  was  performed  for 
the  last  time :  on  May  25  u  the  marriage  contract 
of  Caspar  Carl  Beethoven  with  Johanna  Keis 
was  signed— harbinger  of  unexpected  suffering  for 
Ludwig — and  on  May  26  he  began  the  scoring  of 
the  first  of  tho  three  Quartets,  which  were  after- 
wards dedicated  to  the  Russian  Ambassador, 
Count  Rasoumoffsky,  as  op.  59.  So  says  his  own 
writing  at  the  head  of  the  autograph.1*  These 
Quartets,  the  Russian  airs  in  which  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  were  suggested  by  the  Ambassador  (a 
brother-in-law  of  Prince  Lichnowsky),  are  another 
link  in  the  chain  of  connection  between  the  re- 
publican composer  and  the  great  Imperial  court 
of  Petersburg,  which  originated  some  of  his  noblest 
works. 

His  favourite  summer  villages  had  been  de- 
filed by  the  French,  and  perhaps  for  this  reason 
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Beethoven  did  not  pass  the  summer  of  1806  at  j 
the  usual  sputa,  but  went  to  the  country-house  of 
his  friend  Count  Brunswick — whose  sisters1  were 
also  his  great  allies — in  Hungary.  Here  he 
wrote  the  magnificent  Sonata  in  F  minor,  than 
which  nothing  more  impetuous,  more  poetical,  or 
more  enduring  ever  came  from  his  pen.  His 
letters  may  have  been  full  of  depression*  —  but 
it  vanished  when  he  Bpoke  in  music,  and  all  I 
is  force,  elevation,  and  romance.  In  October 
he  left  Count  Brunswick  for  the  seat  of  Prince 
Lichnowsky,  near  Troppau,  in  Silesia,  40  miles 
N.E.  of  Olmiitz.  The  war  was  in  full  progress 
(Jena  was  fought  on  Oct.  1 6),  and  the  Prince 
had  several  French  officers  quartered  upon  him. 
They  were  naturally  anxious  to  hear  Beethoven, 
but  he  refused  to  play  to  them  ;  and  on  being 
pressed  by  his  host  and  playfully  threatened  with 
confinement  to  the  house,  a  terrible  scene  took 
place — he  made  his  escape,  went  off  by  night 
post  to  Vienna,  and  on  his  arrival  at  home  was 
still  bo  angry  as  to  demolish  a  bust  of  the  Prince 
in  his  possession.  He  brought  back  with  him 
not  only  the  Sonata  just  named,  but  the  Piano- 
forte Concerto  in  G,  the  Symphony  in  B  flat 
(No.  4),  the  Rasouinoffsky  Quartets,  and  the 
32  Variations  in  C  minor.  The  Quartets  were 
played  frequently  in  MS.  during  the  winter 
at  private  concerts,  but  the  larger  orchestral 
works  were  not  heard  till  later.  The  Violin  Con- 
certo (op.  61)  was  first  played  by  Clement — a 
well-known  virtuoso,  and  at  that  time  principal 
violin  of  the  Theatre  an  der  Wien— at  his  concert 
on  Dec.  23,  and  there  is  evidence  to  show,  what 
might  have  been  assumed  from  Beethoven's  habit 
of  postponing  bespoken  works  to  the  last,  that  it 
was  written  in  a  hurry,  and  Clement  played  his 
part  without  rehearsal,  at  sight.  What  chance 
can  such  great  and  difficult  works,  new  in  Bpirit 
and  teeming  with  difficulties,  have  had  of  in- 
fluencing the  public  when  thus  brought  forward  ? 
No  wonder  that  the  Concerto  was  Beldom  heard 
till  revived  by  Joachim  in  our  own  time.  The 
MS.  shows  that  the  solo  part  was  the  object  of 
much  thought  and  alteration  by  the  composer — 
evidently  after  the  performance. 

The  publications  of  1806  consist  of  the  Sonata 
in  F,  op  54  (April  9)  ;  a  trio  for  two  Violins 
and  Viola  (April  12),  adapted  from  a  trio5  for 
two  Oboes  and  Cor  Anglais,  and  afterwards  num- 
bered op.  87;  the  Andante  in  F  (May)  already 
mentioned  as  having  been  originally  intended  for 
the  Waldstein  Sonata  ;  and  lastly,  on  October  29, 
in  time  for  the  winter  season,  the  Eroica  Sym- 
phony, dedicated  to  Prince  Lobkowitz.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  an  arrangement  of  the  2nd  Sym- 

Cny  as  a  Pianoforte  trio,4  by  Beethoven's  own 
d,  was  published  at  Vienna. 
The  first  external  musical  event  of  1807  was 
the  performance  of  the  new  Symphony,  No.  4, 
which  took  place  before  a  very  select  audience  in 
the  middle  or  end  of  March.*    The  concert  was 
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organised  for  Beethoven's  benefit,  no  doubt  to 
compensate  him  for  his  disappointment  with  the 
Ojiera,  and  was  hugely  subscribed  to.  No  pro- 
gramme of  equal  length  was  probably  ever  put 
together;  it  contained  the  1st  and  2nd  Sym- 
phonies, the  Eroica — hardly  known  as  yet,  and 
in  itself  a  programme — and  the  new  work — 2  J 
hours  of  solid  orchestral  music  without  relief !  A 
second  performance  of  the  Symphony  was  given 
at  a  public  concert  on  Nov.  1 5.  The  overture  to 
'Coriolan'  —  a  tragedy  by  Collin — must  have 
occupied  him  during  the  opening  of  the  year, 
since  it  is  included  with  the  new  Symphony,  the 
new  Concertos  for  Violin  and  Piano,  and  the  3 
String-quartets  in  a  Bale  of  copyrights  for  Eng- 
land, which  Beethoven  effected  on  April  20 
to  Clementi,  who  had  for  some  years  been  at  the 
head  of  a  musical  business  in  London.  For 
these  and  an  arrangement  of  the  Violin  Con- 
certo for  Piano  (dedicated  to  the  wife  of 
Stephen  von  Breuning),  Clementi  paid  £200 
down,  Beethoven  binding  himself  to  compose 
three  new  Sonatas  for  the  sum  of  £60  more — a 
part  of  the  bargain  which  was  not  carried  out. 
Beethoven's  finances  were  thus  for  the  time 
flourishing,  and  he  writes  in  high  spirits  on  his 
prospects/ 

Another  overture  belonging  to  this  period  is 
that  in  C,  known  as  op.  13S,  and  erroneously 
styled  '  Leonora  No.  1,'  the  fact  being  that  it  was 
written  as  "  a  new  Overture'  for  the  production  of 
'Fidelio'  in  Prague  in  tho  spring  of  this  year.* 
Another  great  work  approaching  completion 
during  the  summer  was  the  Mass  in  C,  which 
was  written  for  Prince  Esterhazy,  Haydn's  patron, 
and  after  considerable  delay  was  first  sung  in  the 
Chapel  at  Eisenstadt  on  Sept.  1 3,  the  name-day  of 
the  Princess  Marie  of  Esterhazy.  Beethoven  and 
his  old  rival  Hummel — then  the  Prince's  Chapel- 
master— were  both  present.    After  the  mass 
the  Prince,  perhaps  puzzled  at  the  Btyle  of  the 
music,  so  different  from  that  to  which  he  was  ac- 
customed in  his  Chapel— hinted  as  much  to  Bee- 
thoven, in  the  strange  question  '  What  have  you 
been  doing  now!'    Hummel  overheard  the  re- 
mark, and  probably  amused  at  the  nalveti  of  the 
question  (for  Hummel  can  have  found  nothing 
to  question  in  the  music)  unfortunately  smiled. 
Beethoven  saw  the  smile,  misinterpreted  it,  and 
left  the  Palace  in  a  fury.   This  occurrence  possibly 
explains  why  the  name  of  Esterhazy,  to  whom 
the  mass  is  dedicated  in  Beethoven's  autograph, 
is  replaced  by  that  of  Prince  Kinsky  in  the 
published  copy  (1812). 

The  date  of  the  C  minor  Symphony  has  not 
yet  been  conclusively  ascertained,  but  there  is 
good  ground  for  believing  that  it  and  the  Pas- 
toral Symphony  were  completed,  or  at  any  rate 
much  advanced,  during  this  year,  at  Heiligen- 
stadt  and  in  the  country  between  that  and  the 
Kahlenberg,  as  Beethoven  j>ointed  out  to  Schirxd- 
ler  in  1S23* — the  visit  to  Eisenstadt  being  prob- 
ably undertaken  for  the  sake  of  the  Mass  only. 
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Of  his  activity  in  town  during  the  winter  there 
are  more  certain  traces.  A  musical  society  of 
amateurs  wan  formed,  who  held  their  concerts  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Mehlgrube.  At  one  of  these,  in 
December,  the  Eroica  Symphony  was  performed, 
and  the  overture  to  Coriolan  played  for  the  first 
time.  At  another  the  B  flat  Symphony  was 
performed  for  the  second  time,  with  immense 
appreciation.  Beethoven  himself  conducted  both 
of  these  concerts.  December  is  also  the  date  of 
a  memorial  to  the  directors  of  the  Court  Theatre, 
praying  that  he  might  be  engaged  at  an  annual 
salary  of  2400  florins,  with  benefit  performances,  to 
compose  one  grand  opera  and  an  ojieretta  yearly — 
a  memorial  evidently  not  favourably  received. 

The  publications  of  1807  are  not  numerous, 
they  consist  of  the  Sonata  in  F  minor  (op.  57), 
dedicated  to  Count  Brunswick  (Feb.  18),  and 
since  designated  '  Appassionata'  by  Cranz  of 
Hamburg  ;  the  32  Variations  for  Piano1  (April) ; 
and  the  Triple  Concerto  (op.  56),  dedicated  to 
Count  Lobkowitz  (July  1). 

1808  opened  with  the  publication  of  the  over- 
ture to  'Coriolan'  (op.  62),  dedicated  to  the 
author  of  the  tragedy,  and  the  3  new  String- 
quartets  (op.  59).  There  is  reason  to  believe1 
that  Beethoven  again  passed  the  summer  at 
Heiligenstadt,  whence  he  returned  to  Vienna, 
bringing  with  him  ready  for  performance  the  two 
Symphonies,  C  minor  and  Pastoral,  the  two 
Pianoforte  Trios  in  D  and  E  flat,  and  the  Choral 
Fantasia,  a  work  new  not  only  in  ideas  and 
effects  but  also  in  form,  and  doubly  important  as 
the  precursor  of  the  Choral  Symphony.  It  and 
the  Symphonies  were  produced  at  a  Concert  given 
by  Beethoven  in  the  theatre  an  der  Wien  on 
Dec.  22.  It  was  announced  to  consist  of  pieces 
of  bis  own  composition  only,  all  performed  in 
public  for  the  first  time.  In  addition  to  the 
three  already  mentioned  the  programme  con- 
tained the  Piano  Concerto  in  G,  played  by  him- 
self ;  two  extracts  from  the  Eisenstadt  Mass ; 
3  'Ah !  perfido' ;  and  an  extempore  fantasia  on  the 
pianoforte.  The  result  was  unfortunate.  In 
addition  to  the  enormous  length  of  the  programme 
and  the  diificult  character  of  the  music  the  cold 
was  intense  and  the  theatre  un warmed.  The 
performance  appears  to  have  been  infamous,  and 
in  the  Choral  Fantasia  there  was  actually  a 
break  down  * 

The  Concerto  had  been  published  in  August, 
and  was  dedicated  to  Beethoven's  new  pupil  and 
friend  the  Archduke  Kodolph.  It  commemorates 
the  acquisition  of  the  most  powerful  and  one  of 
the  best  friends  Beethoven  ever  possessed,  for 
whom  he  showed  to  the  end  an  unusual  degree 
of  regard  and  consideration,  and  is  the  first  of  a 
long  series  of  great  works  which  bear  the  Arch- 
duke's name.  The  Sonatina  in  G,  the  fine  Sonata 
for  Piano  and  Cello  in  A,  and  tho  Piano  Fantasia 
in  G  minor — the  last  of  less  interest  than  usual — 
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complete  the  compositions  of  1808,  and  the 
Pianoforte  adaptation  of  the  Violin  Concerto,* 
dedicated  to  Madame  Breuning,  closes  the  pub- 
lications. 

Hitherto  Beethoven  had  no  settled  income 
beyond  that  produced  by  actual  labour,  except 
the  small  annuity  granted  him  since  1800  by 
Prince  Lichnowsky.  His  works  were  all  the 
property  of  tho  publishers,  and  it  is  natural 
that  as  his  life  advanced  (he  was  now  39)  and 
his  aims  in  art  grew  vaster,  the  necessity  of 
writing  music  for  sale  should  have  become  more 
and  more  irksome.  Just  at  this  time,  however, 
he  received  an  invitation  from  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
King  of  Westphalia,  to  fill  the  post  of  Maltre  do 
Chapelle  at  <  asset,  with  a  salary  of  600  gold 
ducats  (£300)  per  annum,  and  150  ducats  for 
travelling  expenses,  and  with  very  easy  duties. 
The  first  trace  of  this  offer  is  found  in  a  letter  of 
his  own,  dated  Nov.  1,  1808  ;  but  he  never  seems 
seriously  to  have  entertained  it  except  as  a  lever 
for  obtaining  an  appointment  under  the  Court  of 
Austria.  In  fact  the  time  was  hardly  one  in 
which  a  German  could  accept  service  under  a 
French  prince.  Napoleon  was  at  the  height  of 
his  career  of  ambition  and  conquest,  and  Austria 
was  at  this  very  time  making  immense  exertions 
for  the  increase  of  her  army  with  a  view  to  the 
war  which  broke  out  when  the  Austrians  crossed 
the  Inn  on  April  9.  With  this  state  of  things 
imminent  it  is  diificult  to  imagine  that  King 
Jerome's  offer  can  have  been  seriously  made  or 
entertained.  But  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
consternation  into  which  the  possibility  of  Bee- 
thoven's removal  from  Vienna  must  have  tlirown 
his  friends  and  the  lovers  of  music  in  general, 
and  the  immediate  result  appears  to  have  been 
an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  Archduke  Ru- 
dolph, Prince  Lobkowitz,  and  Prince  Kinsky, 
dated  March  1,  1809,  guaranteeing  him  an  annual 
income  of  4000  (paper)  florins,  payable  half-yearly, 
until  he  should  obtain  a  post  of  equal  value  in 
the  Austrian  dominions.'  He  himself,  however, 
naturally  preferred  the  post  of  Imperial  Kapell- 
meister under  the  Austrian  Government,  and 
with  that  view  drew  up  a  memorial,7  which 
however  appears  to  have  met  with  no  success, 
even  if  it  were  ever  presented.  At  this  time, 
owing  to  the  excessive  issue  of  bank  notes,  the 
cash  value  of  the  paper  florin  had  sunk  from  28. 
to  a  little  over  m.,  so  that  the  income  secured  to 
Beethoven,  though  nominally  £400,  did  not 
really  amount  to  more  than  £210,  with  tho  pro- 
bability of  still  further  rapid  depreciation. 

Meantime  the  work  of  publication  went  on 
apace,  and  in  that  respect  1809  is  the  most  bril- 
liant and  -astonishing  year  of  Beethoven's  life. 
He  now  for  the  first  time  entered  into  relations 
with  the  great  firm  of  Breitkopf  k  11  artel,  and 
the  whole  of  this  year's  publications  were  issued 
by  them.  It  is  a  splendid  list.  It  begins  with 
the  4th  Symphony,  dedicated  to  Count  Oppers- 
dorf,  as  op.  60.  and  the  Violin  Concerto,  dedi- 
cated to  lireuniug,  as  op.  61.    These  were  in 
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March,  and  were  followed  in  April  by  the  C  minor 
and  Pastoral  Symphonies  (op.  67  and  68),  dedi- 
cated jointly  to  Prince  Lobkowitz  and  Count 
Rasoumoffsky,  and  by  the  Cello  Sonata  in  A 
(op.  69),  dedicated  to  the  Baron  von  Gleichen- 
etein,  who  with  Zmeskall  shared  Beethoven's 
intimate  friendship  at  this  date  ;  and  these  again 
in  October,1  by  the  two  Pianoforte  Trios  (op.  70), 
dedicated  to  the  Countess  Erdody,  in  whose 
house  Beethoven  had  been  living  since  his  rup- 
ture with  "Lichnowsky  ;  and  lastly  on  Nov.  a  a  by 
a  Song,  '  Als  die  Geliebte  sich  trennen  wollte.'* 

Ou  May  ia  the  French  again  entered  Vienna; 
on  the  a  1st  Aspern  was  fought,  and  Napoleon 
took  possession  of  the  island  of  Lobau,  close  to 
the  city.  Wagram  took  place  on  July  6,  and 
the  whole  summer,  till  the  peace  of  Schdnbrunn 
on  Oct.  14,  must  have  been  a  very  disturbed 
season  for  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna.  Beethoven's 
lodging  being  on  the  wall  was  much  exposed  to 
the  firing.  The  noise  disturbed  him  *  greatly,  and 
at  least  on  one  occasion  he  took  refuge  in  the 
cellar  of  his  brother's  house  in  order  to  escape  it. 
He  had  his  eyes  open  however  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  French,  and  astonished  a  visitor  many 
years  afterwards  with  his  recollections  of  the 
time.*  It  is  remarkable  how  little  external 
events  interfered  with  his  powers  of  production. 
As  far  as  quality  goes  the  Piano  Concerto  in 
E  fiat  and  the  String  Quartet  in  the  same  key — 
both  of  which  bear  the  date  1809— are  equal  to 
any  in  the  whole  range  of  his  works.  The  6 
Variations  in  D  (op.  76) — the  theme  afterwards 
used  for  the  March  in  the  'Ruins  of  Athens' — 
are  not  remarkable,  but  the  Piano  Sonata  in  F$ 
written  in  October  is  very  so.  Though  not  so 
serious  as  some,  it  is  not  surpassed  for  beauty 
and  charm  by  any  of  the  immortal  33.  It  seems 
to  have  been  a  special  favourite  of  the  author's. 
'People  are  always  talking  of  the  Cf  minor 
Sonata/  said  he  once,  '  but  1  have  written  better 
things  than  that.  The  Ff  Sonata  is  something 
very  different.'4  A  more  important  (though  not 
more  delightful)  Sonata  had  been  begun  on 
May  14  to  commemorate  the  departure  of  the 
Archduke  from  Vienna  on  that  day.  It  is  dated 
and  inscribed  by  Beethoven  himself,  and  forms 
the  first  movement  of  that  known  as '  Les  Adieux, 
1" Absence  et  le  Rotour.'  Among  the  sketches 
for  the  Adieux  is  found  a  note7  '  Der  Abschied 
am  4ten  Mai — gewidmet  und  aus  dem  Hurzen 
geschrieben  S.  K.  H.'— words  which  show  that 
the  parting  really  inspired  Beethoven,  and  was 
not  a  mere  accident  fur  his  genius  to  transmute, 
like  the  four  knocks  in  the  Violin  Concerto,  or  the 
cook's  question  in  the  last  Quartet.  A  March 
for  a  military  band  in  F,  composed  for  the  Bohe- 
mian Landwehr  under  Archduke  Anton,  and  3 
Songs— '  L'aman to  impaziente'  (op.  8a,  No.  4), 
« Lied  ftus  der  Feme,' 8 and  'Die  laute  Klage'»— 
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complete  the  compositions  of  1809.  Haydn  had 
gone  to  his  rest  on  May  31,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Austrian  occupation,  but  we  find  no  allusion  to 
him  in  any  of  Beethoven's  journals  or  letters. 

The  correspondence  with  Thomson  of  Edin- 
burgh, opened  in  1806,  was  renewed  this  autumn. 
It  began  with  a  letter  from  Thomson,  sending  43 
airs,  which  was  promptly  answered  by  Beethoven, 
and  it  lasted  until  Feb.  ai,  1818,  during  which 
time  Beethoven  harmonised  no  less  than  1 64 
national  melodies.  For  these  he  received  in  all 
a  sum  of  some  jfiaoo.10 

18 10  began  with  the  return  of  the  Archduke 
on  Jan.  30,  and  the  completion  of  the  Sonata. 
The  sketch  books"  show  that  the  next  few  months 
were  occupied  with  the  composition  of  the  music 
to  '  Egroont,'  the  String  Quartet  in  F  minor, 
Songs  of  Goethe's  (including  the  Erl  King,"  which, 
though  well  advanced,  was  never  completed),  and 
with  the  preliminary  ideas  of  the  B  flat  Trio. 
The  music  to  'Egmont'  was  first  performed  on 
May  .'4,  probably  at  some  private  house,  as  no 
record  of  it  survives  in  the  theatrical  chronicles. 
It  was  in  May     that  Beethoven  had  his  first 
interview  with  Bettina  Brcntano,  then  twenty- 
five  years  old,  which  gave  rise  to  the  three  well- 
known  letters,  the  authenticity  of  which  has 
been  bo  hotly  disputed.    Knowing  Beethoven's 
extreme  susceptibility  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  letters  are  in  the  main  genuine,  though 
some  of  the  expressions  have  probably  been 
tampered  with.    Beethoven's  relation  to  the 
Archduke,  and  his  increasing  reputation,  were 
beginning  to  produce  their  natural  result.  He 
complains'1  that  his  retirement  is  at  an  end,  and 
that  he  is  forced  to  go  too  much  into  society. 
He  has  taken  up  his  summer  quarter  at  Hctzen- 
dorf  as  before,  but  the  old  seclusion  is  no  longer 
possible,  he  has  to  be  in  and  out  of  Vienna  at 
the  season  which  he  detested,  and  which  hitherto 
he  had  always  devoted  entirely  to  composition. 
That  he  was  also  at  Baden  in  August  is  evident 
from  some  MS.  pieces  of  military  music,  all  dated 
Baden,  181  o,  and  one  of  them  August.  M  He 
seems  to  have  had  some  prospect  of  marriage  at 
this  time,  though  the  only  allusion  to  it  is  that 
it  has  been  broken  off.1*    Meantime  this  winter 
was  a  busy  one  for  the  publishers  of  his  music. 
The  pianoforte  arrangement  of  *  Fidelio,'  as  re- 
vised for  1806  (without  Overture  or  Finales), 
was  published  by  Breitkopf  in  October,  and  is 
dedicated  to  the  Archduke  Rodolph.    In  De- 
cember the  same  firm  issued  the  Quartet  in 
(op.  74),  inscribed  to  Prince  Lobkowitz,  the  Va- 
riations in  D  (op.  76),  the  Fantasia  in  G  minor, 
the  Sonata  in  F#  — dedicated  respectively  to 
Count  Brunswick,  and  his  sister  Therese — and 
the  Sonatina 17  in  G  ;  also  earlier  in  the  year  the 
Sestet  for  wind  instruments  (op.  71),  and  the 
Song  'Andcnken*  (No.  248).    Another  Sestet 
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(op.  81  6)— probably,  like  that  just  mentioned,  an 
early  work  — was  issued  by  Simrock,  and  four 
settings  of  Goethe's  'Sehnsucht,'  with  a  few 
more  songs  by  other  publishers.  The  frequent 
appearance  of  Goethe's  name  in  the  music  of  this 
year  is  remarkable,  and  coupled  with  the  allusion 
in  his  letter  to  Bottina  of  Aug.  II,  implies  that 
the  great  poet  was  beginning  to  exercise  that 
influence  on  him  which  Beethoven  described  in 
his  interview  with  Roehlitz  in  1823. 

The  Trio  in  B  flat  was  completed  during  the 
winter,  and  was  written  down  in  its  finished 
form  between  March  3  and  26,  as  the  autograph 
informs  us  with  a  particularity  wanting  in  Bee- 
thoven's earlier  works,  but  becoming  more  fre- 
quent in  future.  The  Archduke  (to  whom  it 
was  ultimately  inscribed)  lost  no  time  in  making 
its  acquaintance,  and  as  no  copyist  was  obtain- 
able, seems  to  have  played  it  first  from  the  auto- 
graph.1 The  principal  compositions  of  181 1  were 
the  music  to  two  dramatic  pieces  written  by 
Kotzebue,  for  the  opening  of  a  new  theatre  at 
Pesth,  and  entitled  '  Hungary's  first  hero,'  or 
'King  Stephen,'  and  the  'Ruins  of  Athens.' 
The  Introduction  to  the  Choral  Fantasia,  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  representation  of  Beethoven's 
improvisation,  inasmuch  as  it  was  actually  ex- 
temporised at  the  performance — was  written  down 
a  propos  to  the  publication  of  the  work  in  July, 
and  a  Song '  An  die  Geliebto' 1  is  dated  December 
in  the  composer's  own  hand. 

The  publications  of  the  year  are  all  by  Breit- 
kopf,  and  include  the  Overture  to  4  Egmont*  in 
February;  the  Piano  Concerto  in  Eb,  and  the 
Sonata  in  the  same  key  (op.  81  a),  in  May  and 
July  respectively,  both  dedicated  to  the  Arch- 
duke ; — the  Choral  Fantasia  (op.  80),  dedicated 
to  the  King  of  Bavaria  (July),  and  the  '  Mount 
of  Olives'  (Nov.).  The  preparation  of  the  last- 
named  work  for  the  press  so  long  after  its  com- 
position must  have  involved  much  time  and  con- 
sideration. There  is  evidence  that  an  additional 
chorus  was  proposed  ;*  and  it  is  known  that  lie 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  treatment  of  the  prin- 
cipal character.  A  note  to  Treitschke  (June  6) 
seems  to  show  that  Beethoven  was  contemplating 
an  opera.  The  first  mention  of  a  metronome* 
occurs  in  a  letter  of  this  autumn. 

The  depreciation  in  the  value  of  paper  money 
had  gone  on  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  by  the 
end  of  1 8 10  the  bank  notes  had  fallen  to  less 
than  1  -loth  of  their  nominal  value — t.  e.  a  5-florin 
note  was  only  worth  half  a  florin  in  silver.  The 
Finanz  Patent  of  Feb.  ao,  181 1,  attempted  to 
remedy  this  by  a  truly  disastrous  measure — the 
abolition  of  the  bank  notes  (llanco-zrtltl)  as  a 
legal  tender,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  paper 
currency  called  £inlo*ungt»cheine,  into  which  the 
bank  notes  were  to  be  forcibly  converted  at  1  -5th 
of  their  ostensible  value,  i.e.  a  1  co-florin  note 
was  exchangeable  for  a  20-florin  Eiii Ifisun rjMchein . 
.Beethoven's  income  might  possibly  have  been 
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thus  reduced  to  800  florins,  or  £80,  had  not  the 
Archduke  and  Prince  Lobkowitz  agreed  to  pay 
their  share  of  the  pension  ( 1 500  +  700  =  2  200 
florins)  in  Einl&sungucheine  instead  of  bank  notes. 
Prince  Kinsky  would  have  done  the  same  as  to 
his  1800  florins,  if  his  residence  at  Prague  and 
his  sudden  death  (Nov.  13,  1812)  had  not  pre- 
vented Iub  giving  the  proper  instructions.  Bee- 
thoven sued  the  Kinsky  estate  for  his  claim,  and 
succeeded  after  several  years,  many  letters  and 
much  heart-burning,  in  obtaining  (Jan.  18,  181 5) 
a  decree  for  1200  florins  Einloaungucheine  per 
annum  ;  and  the  final  result  of  the  whole,  according 
to  Beethoven's  own  statement  (in  his  letter  to  Ries 
of  March  8,  1816),  is  that  his  pension  up  to  his 
death  was  3400  florins  in  Einl&»ung«tcheine,  which 
at  that  time  were  worth  1360  in  silver,  =  £136, 
the  Einl&gunrjfBcheint  themselves  having  fallen  to 
between  £  and  ^rdof  their  nominal  value. 

181  a  opens  with  a  correspondence  with  Va- 
renna,  an  official  in  Gratz,  as  to  a  concert  for  the 
poor,  which  puts  Beethoven's  benevolence  in  a 
strong  light.  He  sends  the  '  Mount  of  Olives,' 
the  'Choral  Fantasia,'  and  an  Overture  as  a 
gift  to  the  Institution  for  future  use— promises 
other  (MS.)  compositions,  and  absolutely  declines 
all  offer  of  remuneration.  The  theatre  at  Pesth 
was  opened  on  Feb.  9  with  the  music  to  the 
4  Ruins  of  Athens'  and  'King  Stephen,'  but 
there  is  no  record  of  Beethoven  himself  having 
been  present.  This  again  was  to  be  a  great  year 
in  composition,  and  ho  was  destined  to  repeat 
the  feat  of  1808  by  the  production  of  a  second 
pair  of  Symphonies.  Hi  fact  from  memoranda 
among  the  sketches  for  the  new  pair,  it  appears 
that  he  contemplated5  writing  three  at  the  same 
time,  and  that  the  key  of  the  third  was  already 
settled  in  his  mind — 'Sinfonia  in  D  moll — 3te 
Sinf.'  However,  this  was  postponed,  and  the 
other  two  occupied  him  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  The  autograph  score  of  the  first  of  the 
two,  that  in  A  (No.  7),  is  dated  May  13;  so 
that  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  was  finished  be- 
fore he  left  Vienna.  The  second — in  F,  No.  8 — 
was  not  completed  till  October.  His  journey 
this  year  was  of  unusual  extent.  His  health  was 
bad,  and  Malfatti,  his  physician,'  ordered  him  to 
try  the  baths  of  Bohemia— possibly  after  Baden 
or  some  other  of  his  usual  resorts  had  failed  to 
recruit  him,  as  we  find  him  in  Vienna  on  July  4, 
an  unusually  late  date.  Before  his  depart.iro 
there  was  a  farewell  meal,  at  which  Count 
Brunswick,  Stephen  Breuning,  Maelzel,  and 
others  were  present.7  Maelzel's  metronome  was 
approaching  perfection,  and  Beethoven  said  good- 
bye to  the  inventor  in  a  droll  canon,  which  was 
sung  at  the  table — ho  himself  singing  soprano  * 
— and  afterwards  worked  up  into  the  lovely 
Allegretto  of  the  8th  Symphony.  He  went 
by  Prague  to  Toplitz,  and  Carlsbad — where  he 
notes  the  postilion's  h^rn»  among  the  sketches 
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for  the  8th  Symphony — Franzensbrunn,  and  then  ' 
Toplitz  again  , 1  and  lastly  to  hia  brother  J ohann's 
at  Liuz,  where  he  remained  through  October 
and  into  November,  as  the  inscriptions  on  the 
autographs  of  the  8th  Symphony  and  of 
three  Trombone  pieces  written  for  All  Souls 
day  demonstrate.  The  Trombone  pieces  be- 
came hia  own  requiem.  At  Toplit*  he  met 
Goethe,  and  the  strange  scene  occurred  in  which 
he  so  unnecessarily  showed  hia  contempt  for  his 
friend  the  Archduke  Rudolph  and  the  other  j 
members  of  the  Imperial  family.3  At  Toplitz 
he  met  Amalie  Sebald,  and  a  aeries  of  letters  '  , 
to  her  shows  that  the  Symphony  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  making  love  with  much  ardour. 
While  in  Carlsbad  he4  gave  a  concert  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sufferers  in  a  fire  at  Baden.*  The 
fact  of  his  extemporising  at  the  concert,  and 
hearing  the  postiliou's  call,  as  well  as  an  entry 
among  the  sketches  for  the  8th  Symphony,  to  the 
effect  that  '  cotton  in  his  ears  when  playing  took 
off  the  unpleasant  anoise' — perhaps  imply  that 
his  deafness  at  this  time  was  still  only  partial. 

One  of  his  first  works  after  returning  to 
Vienna  was  the  fine  Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin, 
published  as  op.  96.  It  was  completed  by  the 
close  of  the  year,  and  was  first  played  by  the 
Archduke  and  Rode — whose  style  Beethoven 
kept  in  view  in  the  violin7  part — at  the  house  of 
Prince  Lobkowitz,  early  in  1 8 1 3.  A  comparative 
trifle  is  the  'Lied  an  die  Geliebte,'*  written 
during  this  winter  in  the  album  of  Regina  Lang. 
The  only  work  published  in  181 2  is  the  Mass 
in  C,  dedicated— possibly  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  share  in  the  guarantee — to  Prince  Kinsky, 
and  issued  in  Nov.  as  op.  86  by  Breitkopf  &  Har- 
tel.  The  state  of  his  finances  about  this  time 
compelled  him  to  borrrow  2300  florins  from  the 
Brentanos  of  Frankfort,  old  friends  who  had 
known  and  loved  him  from  the  first.  A  trace 
of  the  transaction  is  perhaps  discernible  in  the 
Trio  in  Bb  in  one  movement,'  written  on  June  2, 
I  Si  2, '  for  his  littlo  friend  Maximiliana  Brentano, 
to  encourage  her  in  playing.'  The  effect  of  the 
Bohemian  baths  soon  passed  away,  the  old  ail- 
ments and  depression  returned,  the  disputes  and 
worries  with  the  servants  increased,  and  his 
spirits  became  worse  than  they  had  been  since 
the  year  1803. 

Til-  only  composition  which  can  be  attributed 
to  the  spring  of  1813  is  a  Triumphal  March, 
written  for  Kuflner's  Tragedy"  of  'Tarpeia,' 
which  was  produced — with  the  March  advertised 
as  'newly  composed' — on  March  26.  On  April 
20  the  two  new  Symphonies  appear  to  have 
been  played  through  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Archduke's.11  On  the  advice  of  his  medical  men 
ho  went  at  the  end  of  May  to  Baden,  where ls  he 

1  Utter  to  the  Archduke.  Anc  12. 
»  Utter  to  Bettina,  All*.  1ft,  1-12. 

»  Nohl.  .\v.e  /.Vtr<-,  No.         The  lock  of  h*lr  which  «he  cut  from 
his  heart  to  Mill  preferred  by  her  family. 

•  Utter  to  Zmakall.  llru/t.  No.  v.    Utter  to  Archduke.  Aug.  12. 
A.M.Z.  iIt.  »  Not.  i  to  Utter  of  July  4. 

•  Nottebohm.  .V.  n.  VI.        T  ixurr  to  Archduke,  hikhel  No.  4. 

•  Kolt-bohm.  In  the  ralnlorm,.   h.Jk  H.  24.1  a.  9  11.4  U.  No. 65. 
»»  Toothed  In  KuftWi  complete  Work,  a*  1  llerMIH." 

u  Utter  to  Zujeikall.  April  19.  «  Utter  to  Archduke. 
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was  received  with  open  arms  by  the  Archduke. 
Hither  he  was  followed  by  his  friend  Madame 
Streicher,  who  remained  at  Baden  for  the  summer, 
and  took  charge  of  his  lodgings  and  clothes,  which 
appeal  to  have  been  in  a  deplorable  state.  On  his 
return  to  town  he  re-occupied  his  old  rooms  in  the 
house  of  Pasqualati,  on  the  Molk  Bastion.  The 
Streichers  continued  their  friendly  services  ;  after 
some  time  procured  him  two  good  servants,  and 
otherwise  looked  after  his  interests.  These  ser- 
vants remained  with  him  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
this  was  probably  the  most  comfortable  time  of 
the  last  half  of  Beethoven's  life." 

As  early  as  April  we  find  him  endeavouring  to 
arrange  a  concert  for  the  production  of  his  two 
Symphonies  ;  but  without  success.1*  The  oppor- 
tunity arrived  in  another  way.  The  news  of  the 
great  defeat  of  the  French  at  Vittoria  (fought 
June  21 )  reached  Vienna  on  July  13,  following 
on  that  of  the  disaster  of  Moscow  and  the  battles 
of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen  (May  2  and  21),  and  cul- 
minating in  Leipsic  Oct.  19.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  great  the  sensation  was  throughout  the 
whole  of  Germany,  and  how  keenly  Beethoven 
must  have  felt  such  events,"  though  we  may 
wonder  that  he  expressed  his  emotion  in  the 
form  of  the  Orchestral  programme-music,  entitled 
•  Wellington's  Victory,  or  the  Battle  of  Vittoria,' 
a  work  conceived  on  almost  as  vulgar  a  plan  as 
the  '  Battle  of  Prague,'  and  containing  few  traces 
of  his  genius.  This  however  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  piece  was  suggested  by  Maelzel 
the  mechanician,  a  man  of  undoubted  ability,  who 
knew  the  public  taste  far  better  than  Beethoven 
did.  An  occasion  for  its  performance  soon  sug- 
gested itself  in  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the 
soldiers  wounded  at  Hanau  (Oct.  30),  where  the 
Austrians  endeavoured  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  French  after  Leipsic.  The  concert  took  place 
on  Dec.  8,  in  the  large  Hall  of  the  University,  and 
was  organised  by  Maelzel.  The  programme,  like 
the  Battle  Symphony  itself,  speaks  of  a  man  who 
knew  his  audience.  It  was  of  reasonable  length 
and  contained  the  7th  Symphony — in  MS.  and 
produced  for  the  first  time — two  Marches  per- 
formed by  Maelzel's  mechanical  trumpet,  and  the 
Battle  Symphony.  The  orchestra  was  filled  by 
the  best  professors  of  the  day — Salieri,  Spohr, 
Mayseder,17  Hummel,  Romberg,  Moscheles,  etc 
Beethoven  himself  conducted,  and  we  have  Spohr't 
testimony  that  the  performance  of  the  Symphony 
was  really  a  good  one.  The  success  of  both  con- 
certs was  immense,  and  Beethoven  addressed  a 
letter  of  thanks  to  the  performers,  which  may  be 
read  at  length  in  Schindler  and  elsewhere. 

It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  Bee- 
thoven forwarded  a  copy  of  the  Battle  Sym- 
phony to  the  Prince  Regent.  The  letter  which 
accompanied  it  has  not  been  preserved,  but  it 
was  never  acknowledged  by  the  Prince,  and 

»  flchlndVr.  1.  1*7.  »4  Utter*  to  ImitiTI  April  19.  9*. 

»  Sie  t  lie  note  to  Thayer,  li.  313.  The  Idea  noted  In  hi*  diary  to  a  %r 
n»t>ler  one— a  National  Hymn,  each  nation  engaged  to  be  reprearnteJ 
hf  ■  march,  and  tbe,whole  to  cloae  with  a  Ta  Oeum.  Nohl.  JfmViw 
/n<r.  pp.  71.  7L 

«  ^  tfrnchele*'  note  to  hit  edition  of  Schindler.  tlRX 

!    •»>•  >     ••  -1r..  :  '  II  .:..•«.!  A.  hi.  .W  />W/«,  No.  -' 

*ho«*  Out  there  wa>  no  quarrel  between  them. 
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Beethoven  felt  the  neglect  keenly.  The  work  was 
produced  at  Drury  Lane  a  year  afterwards — Feb. 
10,  1815,  and  had  a  great  run,  but  this  was  j 
through  the  exertions  of  Sir  George  Smart,  who 
himself  procured  the  copy  from  Vienna. 

Early  in  January  1S14  a  third  concert  was 
given  in  the  great  Redoutensaal  with  the  same 
programme  and  nearly  the  same  performers  as 
before,  except  that  some  numbers  from  the '  Ruins 
of  Athens'  were  substituted  for  Maelzel's  march  ;  ■ 
and  on  the  27th  Feb.  a  fourth,  with  similar  pro-  { 
gramme  and  with  the  important  addition  of  the  ! 
Symphony  in  F — placed  last  but  one  in  the  list.  I 
The  huge  programme  speaks  of  Beethoven  himself 
as  clearly  as  the  two  first  did  of  the  more  practical 
Maelzel.  The  7th  Symphony  was  throughout  a  | 
success,  its  Allegretto  being  repeated  three  times 
out  of  the  four.    But  the  8th  Symphony  did  not 
please,  a  fact  which  greatly  discomposed  Beetho- 
ven. On  April  1 1  Beethoven  played  the  Bb  Trio 
at  Schuppanzigh's  benefit  concert,  and  in  the 
evening  a  Chorus  of  his  to  the  words  '  Germania, 
Germania,'  was  sung  as  the  finale  to  an  operetta 
of  Treitschke'B,  &  propot  to  the  fall  of  Paris 
(March  31).    Moscheles  was  present  at  the  con- 
cert, and  gives1  an  interesting  account  of  the  style 
of  Beethoven's  playing.    Spohr  heard  2  the  same 
trio,  but  under  less  favourable  circumstances. 
A  month  later  Beethoven  again  played  the  Bb 
trio — his  last  public  appearance  in  chamber 
music.   The  spring  of  181 4  was  remarkable  for 
the  revival  of  'Fidelio.'    Treitschke  had  been 
employed  to  revise  the  libretto,  and  in  March 
we  find  Beethoven  writing  to  him — 1 1  have  read 
your  revision  of  the  opera  with  great  satisfaction. 
It  has  decided  me  once  more  to  rebuild  the 
desolate  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress/    This  de- 
cision involved  the  entire  re-writing  and  re-ar- 
rangement of  considerable  portions  ;  others  were 
slightly  altered,  and  some  pieces  were  reintro- 
duced from  the  first  score  of  all.    The  first  per- 
formance took  place  at  the  Karnthnerthor  The- 
atre on  May  23.    On  the  26th  the  new  Overture 
in  E  was  first  played,  and  other  alterations  were 
subsequently  introduced.    On  July.  18  the  opera 
was  played  for  Beethoven's  benefit.    A  Piano- 
forte score,  made  by  Moscheles  under  Beethoven's 
own  direction,8  carefully  revised  by  him,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Archduke,  was  published  by 
Artarisv  in  August.    One  friendly  face  must  have 
been  missed  on  all  these  occasions— that  of  the 
Prince  lachnowsky,  who  died  on  April  1 5. 

During  the  winter  of  1 81 4-1 5  an  unfortunate 
misunderstanding  arose  between  Beethoven  and 
Maelzel.  The  Battle  Symphony  was  originally 
written  at  the  latter 's  suggestion  for  a  mechanical 
instrument  of  his  called  the  Panhannonicon,  and 
was  afterwards  orchestrated  by  its  author  for  the 
concert,  with  the  view  to  a  projected  tour  of 
Maelzel  in  England.4  Beethoven  was  at  the 
time  greatly  in  want  of  funds,  and  Maelzel  ad- 
vanced him  £25,  which  he  professed  to  regard  as 

t 

>  s  IW>~,  1.  IS. 

'  *pcbr,  6*»«fc«flf.  I.  »8.   He  mjt  It  vm  •  new  Trio  in  D.  bat  the 

1  ^  M^^i^?uflr!u!*n'       «  a.  jr.  z.  uu.  p.  % 


a  mere  loan,  while  the  other  alleged  it  was  for  the 
purchase  of  the  work.  Maelzel  had  also  engaged 
to  make  ear-trumpets  for  Beethoven,  which  were 
delayed,  and  in  the  end  proved  failures.  The  mis- 
understanding was  aggravated  by  various  state- 
ments of  Maelzel,  and  by  the  interference  of  out- 
siders, and  finally  by  Maelzel's  departure  through 
Germany  to  England,  with  an  imperfect  copy  of  the 
Battle  Symphony  clandestinely  obtained.  Such 
a  complication  was  quite  sufficient  to  worry  and 
harass  a  sensitive,  obstinate,  and  unbusinesslike 
man  like  Beethoven.  He  entered  an  action  against 
Maelzel,  and  his  deposition  on  the  subject,  and 
the  letter  9  which  he  afterwards  addressed  to  the 
artists  of  England,  show  how  serious  was  his  view 
of  the  harm  done  him,  and  the  motives  of  the  doer. 
Maelzel's  case,  on  the  other  hand,  is  stated  with 
evident  animut  by  Beethoven's  adherents,6  and  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  he  and  Beethoven 
appear  to  have  continued  friends  after  the  imme- 
diate quarrel  blew  over.  If  to  the  opera  and  the 
Maelzel  scandal  we  add  the  Kinsky  lawsuit  now 
in  progress,  and  which  Beethoven  watched  in- 
tently and  wrote  much  about,  we  shall  hardly 
wonder  that  he  was  not  able  to  get  out  of  town 
till  long  past  his  usual  time.  When  at  length  he 
writes  from  Baden  it  is  to  announce  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Sonata  in  E  minor,  which  he  dedicates 
to  Count  Moritz  Lichnowsky.  The  letter7  gives 
a  charming  statement  of  his  ideas  of  the  relation 
of  a  musician  to  his  patron. 

The  triumphant  success  of  the  Symphony  in  A, 
and  of  the  Battle-piece,  and  the  equally  successful 
revival  of  Fidelio,  render  1814  the  culminating 
period  of  Beethoven's  life.  His  activity  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  was  very  great ;  no  bad  health 
or  worries  or  anything  else  external  could  hinder 
the  astonishing  flow  of  Mb  inward  energy.  The 
Sonata  is  dated  'Vienna,  1 6th  August,'  and  was 
therefore  probably  completed — as  far  as  any  music 
of  his  was  ever  completed  till  it  was  actually 
printed— before  he  left  town.  On  Aug.  23  he 
commemorated  the  death  of  the  wife  of  his  kind 
friend  Pasqualati  in  an  'Elegischer  Gesang' 
(op.  118).  On  Oct.  4  he  completed  the  Overture 
in  C  ('  Namensfeier,'  op.  115),  a  work  on  which 
he  had  been  employed  more  or  less  for  two 
years,  and  which  has  a  double  interest  from  the 
fact  that  its  themes  seem  to  have  been  originally 
intended'  to  form  part  of  that  composition  of 
Schiller's  *  Hymn  to  Joy'  which  he  first  contem- 
plated when  a  boy  at  Bonn,  and  which  keeps 
coming  to  the  surface  in  different  forms,  until 
finally  embodied  in  the  9th  Symphony  in  1823. 
Earlier  in  tho  year  he  had  made  some  progress 
with  a  sixth  Piano  Concerto — in  D — of  which 
not  only  are  extensive  sketches  in  existence,  but 
sixty  pages  in  complete  score.  It  was  composed 
at  the  Bame  time  with  the  Cello  Sonatas  (op. 
102)  ;  and  finally  gave  way  to  them .•  But  there 
was  a  less  congenial  work  to  do — Vienna  had 

>  Brieft,  Sf>*.  113. 114. 

•  The  wh..le  evidence  will  be  rtren  by  Mr.  Th«Ter  In  hU  forthcoming 
Tolume.   He  vram  me  that  Mf  l/el  bu  been  much  tinned  agminit. 

T  H«-i>t.  21.  1HJ4.  «  Nottebohm,  lUtAovtmam.  XIV. 

J»fee  Nolle  bohm,  S.B.X,  ami  Cr,Koi  PWoe.  JVoyraeww.  Not.  • 
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been  selected  as  the  scene  of  the  Congress,  and 

Beethoven  was  bound  to  seize  the  opportunity 
not  only  of  performing  bis  latest  Symphonies,  but 
of  composing  somo  new  music  appropriate  to  so 
great  an  occasion.1  He  selected  in  September2  a 
Cantata  by  Weissenbach,  entitled  '  Die  glorreicho 
Auu'<  nbhck' — an  unhappy  choice,  as  it  turned 
out — composed  it  more  quickly  than3  was  his 
wont,  and  included  it  with  the  Symphony  in  A,  and 
the  Battle  of  Vittoria,  in  a  concert  for  his  benefit 
on  Nov.  29.  The  manner  in  which  this  concert  was 
carried  out  gives  a  striking  idea  of  the  extraor- 
dinary position  that  Beethoven  held  in  Vienna. 
The  two  Halls  of  the  Redouten-Saal  were  placed 
at  his  disposal  for  two  evenings  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  he  himself  sent  personal  invitations 
in  his  own  name  to  the  various  sovereigns  and 
other  notabilities  collected  in  Vienna.  The  room 
was  crowded  with  an  audience  of  6000  persons, 
and  Beethoven  describes*  himself  as  'quite  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  worry,  pleasure,  and  de- 
light.' At  a  second  performance  on  Dec.  a  the 
hall  was  less  crowded.  One  of  the  fetes  provided 
during  the  Congress  was  a  tournament  in  the 
Riding  School  on  Nov.  23,  and  for  this  Beethoven 
would  appear1  to  have  composed  music,  though 
no  trace  of  it  has  yet  been  found.  During  the 
continuance  of  the  Congress  he  seems  to  have 
been  much  visited  and  noticed,  and  many  droll 
scenes  doubtless  occurred  between  him  and  his 
exalted  worshippers.  The  Archduke  and  Prince 
RasoumofTsky,  as  Russian  Ambassador,  were 
conspicuous  among  the  givers  of  fetes,  and  it 
was  at  the  house  of  the  latter  that  Beethoven 
was  presented  to  the  Empress  of  Russia. 

In  addition  to  the  profit  of  the  concerts  Schind- 
ler  implies  that  Beethoven  received  nrvseuts 
from  the  various  foreign  sovereigns  in  Vienna. 
The  pecuniary  result  of  the  winter  was  therefore 
good.  He  was  able  for  the  first  time  to  lay  by 
money,  which  he  invested  in  shares  in  the  Bank 
of  Austria.* 

The  news  of  Bonaparte's  escape  from  Elba 
broke  up  the  Congress,  and  threw  Europe  again 
into  a  Btate  of  perturbation.  In  Vienna  the  re- 
action after  the  recent  extra  gaiety  must  have 
been  great.  Beethoven  was  himself  occupied 
during  the  year  by  the  Kinsky  lawsuit;  his 
letters  upon  the  subject  to  his  advocate  Kauka 
are  many  and  long,  and  it  is  plain  from  such  ex- 
pressions as  the  following  that  it  seriously  in- 
terrupted his  music.  *I  am  again  very  tired, 
having  been  forced  to  discuss  many  things  with 
P — .  Such  things  exhaust  me  more  than  the 
greatest  efforts  in  composition.  It  is  a  new  field, 
the  soil  of  which  I  ought  not  to  be  required  to  till, 
and  which  has  cost  me  many  tears  and  much  sor- 
row.' ....  '  Do  not  forget  me,  poor  tormented 
creature  that  I  am.'7 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  surprudntf 
that  he  composed  little  during  1815.  The  two 
Sonatas  for  Piano  and  Cello  (op.  102),  dated 

1  Bchlndler,  L IML 

1  The  tlorkiu*  Moment.   Kre  Xottebnhm,  C!*laln$ur,  op.  PA 
»  Nollrbolim.  .V.  II.  So.  XII.      •  teller  to  Archduke.  K-.-.  h«|,  p.  81. 
»  III*  no-e  to  ttx-  Archduke,  KvUicl.  p. ML        *  Scliludlor.  t.  act 
'  TuK»ukii,l  «u.  2*.  UIX 


'July'  and  'August* ;  the  Chorus  ' Es  ist  voll- 
bracht,'  as  finale  to  a  piece  of  Treitschke's,  pro- 
duced to  celebrate  the  entry  into  Paris  (July  15); 
the  '  Meeresstille  und  gliickliche  Fahrt,'  and  a 
couple  of  Songs,  'Sehnsucht'  and  '  Das  Geheim- 
niss'  * — are  all  the  original  works  that  can  with 
certainty  be  traced  to  this  year.  But  the  beauti- 
ful and  passionate  Sonata  in  A  (op.  101),  which 
was  inspired  by  and  dedicated  to  his  dear  friend 
Madame  Ertmann — '  Liebe  werthe  Dorothea  Ce- 
cilia'— was  probably  composed  at  the  end  of  this 
year,  since  it  was  played  in  public  on  Feb.  1 3. 
18 1 6,  though  not  published  for  a  year  after.  The 
national  airs  which  he  had  in  hand  since  1 810  for 
Thomson  of  Edinburgh  were  valuable  at  such  a 
time,  since  he  could  turn  to  these  when  his 
thoughts  were  too  much  disturbed  for  original 
composition— a  parcel  of  Scotch  Songs  is  dated 
May  1815. 

The  publications  of  1815  are  still  fewer  than 
the  compositions.  The  Polonaise  in  C  (op.  89) — 
dedicated  to  the  Empress  of  Russia,'  who  had 
greatly  distinguished  Beethoven  at  one  of  Prince 
Rasoumoffskv's  receptions — appeared  in  March; 
the  Sonata  op.  90,  and  a  Song,  '  Kriegers  Ab- 
schiod,'  in  J  une.  These  are  all.  On  J  une  1  he 
wrote  to  Salomon,  then  resident  in  London,  offer- 
ing his  works  from  op.  92  to  97  inclusive  for  sale, 
with  'Fidelio,'  the  Vienna  Cantata,  and  the 
Battle  Symphony.  And  this  is  followed  in  No- 
vember by  letters  to  Birchall,  sending  various 
pieces.    Salomon  died  on  Nov.  25. 

The  second  quarrel  with  Stephen  Bre lining 
must  have  occurred  in  i8igM,  Some  one  had 
urged  him  to  warn  Beethoven  against  pecuniary 
relations  with  his  brother  Caspar,  whose  character 
in  money  matters  was  not  satisfactory.  Breuning 
conveyed  the  hint  to  Beethoven,  and  he,  with 
characteristic  earnestness  and  simplicity,  and 
with  that  strange  fondness  for  his  unworthy 
brothers  which  amounted  almost  to  a  passion, 
at  once  divulged  to  his  brother  not  only  the 
warning  but  the  name  of  his  informant.  A 
serious  quarrel  naturally  ensued  between  Breuning' 
and  Caspar,  which  Boon  spread  to  Beethoven 
himself,  and  the  result  was  that  he  and  Breuning 
were  again  separated — this  time  for  several  years. 
The  letter  in  which  Beethoven  at  last  asks 
pardon  of  his  old  friend  can  hardly  be  omitted 
from  this  sketch.  Though  undated  it  was  written 
in  iv -•'>.•'  It  contained  his  miniature  painted  by 
Hornemann  in  1S02,  and  ran  as  follows  (the  1 
inal  has  Du  and  tlein  throughout)  : — 

'  Beneath  this  portrait,  dear  Stephen,  may  all 
that  has  for  so  long  gone  on  between  us  be  for 
ever  hidden.  I  know  how  I  have  torn  your  heart. 
For  this  the  emotion  that  you  must  certainly  have 
noticed  in  me  has  been  sufficient  punishment.  My 
feeling  towards  you  was  not  malice.  No — I 
should  no  longer  be  worthy  of  your  friendship  ; 
it  was  passionate  love  for  you  and  myself;  but  I 
doubted  you  dreadfully,  for  people  came  between 

•  R.  •  II.  2*  and  245. 
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us  who  were  unworthy  of  ua  both.  My  portrait 
has  long  been  intended  for  you.  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  I  never  meant  it  for  any  one  else.  Who 
could  I  give  it  to  with  my  warmest  love  so  well 
as  to  you,  true,  good,  noble  Stephen  ?  Forgive 
me  for  distressing  you  ;  I  have  suffered  myself 
as  much  as  you  have.  It  was  only  when  I  had 
you  no  longer  with  me  that  I  first  really  felt 
how  dear  you  are  and  always  will  be  to  my 
heart.  Come  to  my  arms  once  more  as  you  used 
to  do.' 

October  was  passed  in  Baden,  chiefly  in  bed. 

On  Nov.  15  of  this  year  Caspar  Carl  Beethoven 
died — a  truly  unfortunate  event  for  Ludwig. 
Caspar  had  for  long  received  pecuniary  assistance 
from  bis  brother,  and  at  his  death  he  charged  him 
with  the  maintenance  of  his  son  Carl,  a  lad  be- 
tween 8  and  9.  This  boy,  whose  charge  Beethoven 
undertook  with  all  the  simplicity  and  fervour  of  his 
nature,  though  no  doubt  often  with  much  want  of 
judgment,  was  quite  unworthy  of  his  great  uncle. 
The  charge  altered  Beethoven's  nature,  weaned 
him  from  his  music,  embroiled  him  with  his 
friends,  embittered  his  existence  with  the  worry 
of  continued  contentions  and  reiterated  disap- 
pointments, and  at  last,  directly  or  indirectly, 
brought  the  life  of  the  great  composer  to  an  end 
long  before  its  natural  term. 

On  Christmas  Day,  at  a  concert  in  the  Redouten 
Saal  for  the  benefit  of  the  Burger  Hospital,  Eee- 
thoven  produced  his  new  Overture  and  Meeres- 
stille,  and  performed  the  'Mount of  Olives.'  As 
an  acknowledgment  for  many  similar  services 
the  municipal  council  had  recently  conferred  upon 
him  the  freedom  of  the  city — Ehrenb'urgcrthum. 
It  wa*  the  firet  public  title  that  the  great  roturier 
had  received.  He  was  not  even  a  Capellmeister, 
as  both  'Mozart  and  Haydn  had  been,  and  his 
advocate  was  actually  forced  to  invent  that  title 
for  him,  to  procure  the  necessary  respect  for  his 
memorials  in  the  lawsuit  which  occupied  bo  many 
of  his  years  after  this  date.*  It  is  a  curious 
evidence  of  the  singular  position  he  held  among 
musicians.  He  was  afterwards  made  a  member 
of  the  Philharmonic  Societies  of  Stockholm  and 
Amsterdam,  and  received  Orders  from  some  of  the 
Courts  in  exchange  for  his  Mass,  but  the  one 
title  he  valued  was  that  of  Ton-diclUcr — "Poet 
in  music.'' 

The  resuscitation  of  his  Oratorio  is  perhaps 
connected  with  a  desire  in  Beethoven's  mind  to 
compose  a  fresh  one.  At  any  rate  he  was  at 
that  time  in  communication  both  with  the  Ton- 
ic iinstlerSocietat  and  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musik- 
Freunde  of  Vienna  on  the  subject.  By  the 
latter  body  the  matter  was  taken  up  in  earnest. 
Subject  and  poet  were  left  to  himself,  and  a  pay- 
ment of  300  gold  ducats  was  voted  to  him  for 
the  use  of  the  oratorio  for  one  year.  The  nego- 
tiation dragged  on  till  1824  and  came  to  nothing, 
for  the  same  ostensible  reason  that  his  second 

«  •  Wm  haben  Sle  the  enquiry  of  the '  prlvlleflrte  Bettlerln ' 

wtvrn  the  he*rv  drew  up  with  Mniart't  UkIj  at  the  irate  of  the  Ceme- 
tery.' Kin  Cap-Umeister 1  ni  the  uuew.  i  Srhlndler.  I.  MB, 
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ture, Op.  Ui 


Opera  did,  that  no  good  libretto  was  forth- 
coming.* 

1816  was  a  great  year  for  publication.  The 
Battle  Symphony  in  March;  the  Violin  Sonata 
and  the  Bb  Trio  (op.  96,  97) — both  dedicated  to 
the  Archduke — in  July;  the  7th  Symphony — 
dedicated  to  Count  Fries,  with  a  pianoforte 
arrangement,  to  the  Empress  of  Kussia ;  the 
String  Quartet  in  F  minor  (op.  95) — to  Zmeskall ; 
and  the  beautiful  Liedcrkreis  (op.  98)  to  Prince 
Lobkowitz  ;  all  three  in  December.  These,  with 
the  8th  Symphony  and  three  detached  Songs, 
form  a  list  rivalling,  if  not  surpassing,  that  of 
1809.  The  only  compositions  of  this  year  are 
the  Liederkreis  (April),  a  Military  March  in  D, 
'for  the  Grand  Parade'  (Wachtparade),  June  4, 
l8i6;s  a  couple  of  songs;  and  a  trifle  in  the 
style  of  a  birthday  cantata  for  Prince  Lobkowitz." 
This  is  the  date  of  a  strange  temporary  fancy  for 
German  in  preference  to  Italian  which  took  pos- 
session of  him.  Some  of  his  earlier  pieces  contain 
German  terms,  as  the  Six  Songs,  op.  75,  and  the 
Sonata  Hi  a.  They  reappear  in  the  Liederkreis 
(op.  98)  and  Merkenstein  (op.  100)  and  come 
to  a  head  in  the  Sonata  op.  101,  in  which  all  the 
indications  are  given  in  German,  and  the  word 
' Hanunerklavier '  appears  for  'Pianoforte'  in  the 
title.  The  change  is  the  subject  of  two  letters 
to  Steiner.7    He  continued  to  use  the  name 

*  Hammer klavier'  in  the  sonatas  op.  106,  109, 
and  no;  and  there  apparently  this  vernacular 
fit  ceased.1 

Beethoven  had  a  violent  dislike  to  his  brother's 
widow,  whom  he  called  the  'Queen  of  Night,' 
and  believed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  a  person 
of  bad  conduct.  He  therefore  lost  no  time  in 
obtaining  legal  authority  for  taking  his  ward 
out  of  her  hands  and  placing  him  with  Gian- 
natasio  del  Rio,  the  head  of  an  educational  in- 
stitution in  Vienna ;  allowing  his  mother  to 
see  him  only  once  a  month.  This  was  done  in 
February  1816,  and  the  arrangement  existed  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  widow 
appears  to  have  appealed  with  success  against  the 
first  decree.  The  cause  had  been  before  the  Land- 
rtchta  court,  on  the  assumption  that  the  run 
in  Beethoven's  name  indicated  nobility.  This 
the  widow  disputed,  and  on  Beethoven's  being 
examined  on  the  point  he  confirmed  her  argument 
by  pointing  successively  to  his  head  and  his  heart 
saying — 'Sly  nobility  is  here  and  here.'  The 
case  was  then  sent  down  to  a  lower  court,  where 
the  magistrate  was  notoriously  inefficient,  and 
the  result  was  to  take  the  child  from  his  uncle 
on  the  ground  that  his  deafness  unfitted  him  for 
the  duties  of  a  guardian.  Carl's  affairs  were 
then  put  into  the  hands  of  an  official,  and  all 
that  Beethoven  had  to  do  was  to  pay  for  his 
education.  Against  this  decree  he  entered  an 
appeal  which  was  finally  dec  it  led  in  his  favour, 

«  Hee  the  eery  curluiit  letter  from  Beethorea  of  Jin.  23. 180*.  tn  Totil't 
pamphlet.  G^uiUdu,/!.  etc.  WO. 
»  It.  <  II.  15.  •  bee  Thayer"*  Catalogue.  No.  308. 

T  JW.tJ*.  No*.  1*7.  1W. 
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but  not  till  Jan.  7, 1820.  Meantime  hi*  energies 
were  taken  up  with  the  contest  and  the  various 
worries  and  quarrels  which  an  we  out  of  it,  in- 
volving the  writing  of  a  large  number  of  long  and 
serious  letters.  How  he  struggled  and  suffered 
the  following  entry  in  his  diary  of  the  early  part 
of  1818  will  show:— «Gott,  Gott,  mein  Hort, 
mein  Fels.  o  mein  Alles,  du  siehst  mein  Inneres 
und  weisst  wie  wehe  mir  es  thut  Jemanden 
leiden  machen  muesen  bci  meinem  guten  Werke 
fttr  meinen  theuren  Karl.  0  hore  stets  Unaus- 
sprechlieher,  hiire  mich — deinen  unglucklichen 
unglncklichsten  aller  Sterbbchen.*  Between 
the  dates  just  mentioned,  of  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  the  law-suits,  he  completed  no  or- 
chestral music  at  all.  Apart  from  sympathy 
for  a  great  composer  in  distress,  and  annoyance 
at  the  painful  and  undignified  figure  which  he 
so  often  presented,  we  have  indeed  no  reason 
to  complain  of  a  period  which  produced  the 
three  gigantic  Pianoforte  Sonatas,  op.  io6,1  op. 
109,*  and  op.  no' — which  were  the  net  product 
of  the  period;  but  such  works  produce  no  ade- 
quate remuneration,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  that  during  the  law-suit  he  must 
have  been  in  very  straitened  circumstances,  cheap 
as  education  and  living  were  in  Vienna  at  that 
date.  His  frequent  letters  to  Kies  and  Birchall 
in  London  at  this  time  urging  his  works  on  them 
for  the  English  market  are  enough  to  prove  the 
truth  of  this.  One  result  of  these  negotiations 
was  the  purchase  by  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
through  Mr.  Neate,  under  minute  of  July  11, 
1815,  of  the  MS.  overtures  to  the  'Ruins  of 
Athens,' '  King  Stephen '  and  op.  115,  for  75  guin- 
eas. To  make  matters  worse  Prince  Lobkowitz 
died  on  Dec.  16,  181 6,  and  with  him — notwith- 
standing that  here  too  Beethoven  appealed  to 
the  law — all  benefit  from  that  quarter  ceased. 
His  pension  was  therefore  from  that  date  dimin- 
ished to  about  £110.  The  few  compositions 
attributable  to  this  period  are  an  arrangement 
of  his  early  C  minor  Trio  (op.  1)  as  a  String 
Quintet  (op.  104)  ;  two  sets  of  national  airs  with 
variations  for  Piano  and  Flute  (op.  105  and  107), 
a  few  songs — 'So  oder  so,'  ' Abendlied,'  and 
the  Hymn  of  the  Monks  in  'William  Tell'*  in 
memory  of  his  old  friend  Krumpholz,  who  died 
May  2 — and  others.  None  of  these  can  have 
been  remunerative;  in  fact  some  of  them  were 
certainly  presented  to  the  publishers. 

An  incident  of  this  date  which  gratified  him 
much  was  the  arrival  of  a  piano  from  Bmadwoods. 
Mr.  Thomas  Broad  wood,  the  then  head  of  the 
house,  had  recently  made  his  acquaintance  in 
Vienna,  and  the  piano  seems  to  have  been  the 
result  of  the  impression  produced  on  him  by 
Beethoven.  The  Philharmonic  Society  are  some- 
times credited  with  the  gift,  but  no  resolution 
or  minute  to  that  effect  exists  in  their  records. 
The  books  of  the  firm,  however,  show  that  on 
Doc.  27,  1817,  the  grand  piano  No.  7362*  was 

»  Coupon  1*1>-1>».  and  published  «-|.t.  mi 
»  Composed  l  it  30.  publUhed  Not.  Ifll. 
>  Dated  Dec.  V.        tod  puMiahaJ  Au(.  1X3. 
«  H.  a  H.  224.  M7,  SA 
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forwarded  to  Beethoven's  address.  A  letter  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  to  him  at  the  same 
time  by  Mr.  Broadwood,  which  was  answered  by 
Beethoven  immediately  on  its  receipt.  His  letter 
has  never  been  printed,  and  is  here  given  exactly 
in  his  own  strange  French  .• 

'A  Monsieur  Monsieur  Thomas  Broadvood  a 
Londres  (en  Angleterre). 

Mon  tres  cher  Ami  Broadvood  ! 
jamais  je  n'eprouvais  pas  un  plus  grand  Plaisir 
de  ce  que  me  causa  votre  Ann  once  de  l'arrive'e 
de  cette  Piano,  avec  qui  vous  m'honorez  de  m'en 
faire  present;  je  regarderai  come  un  Autel,  ou 
je  deposerai  les  plus  belles  offrandes  de  mon 
esprit  au  divine  Apollon.  Aussitot  come  je 
recevrai  votre  Excellent  instrument,  je  vous 
enverrai  d 'en  abord  les  Fruits  de  l'inspiration  des 
premiers  moments,  que  j'y  passerai,  pour  vous 
servir  d'un  souvenir  de  moi  k  vous  mon  tres  cher 
B.,  et  je  ne  souhaits  ce  que,  qu'ila  soient  dignea 
de  votre  instrument. 

Mon  cher  Monsieur  et  ami  recevex  ma  plus 
grande  consideration  de  votre  ami  et  tres  humble 
serviteur  Louis  van  Beethoven.  Vienne  le  3m# 
du  mois  Fevrier  1818.' 

The  instrument  in  course  of  time  reached7  its 
destination,  was  unpacked  by  Streicher,  and  first 
tried  by  Mr.  Cipriani  Potter,  at  that  time  studying 
in  Vienna.  What  the  result  of  Beethoven's  own 
trial  of  it  was  is  not  known.  At  any  rate  no 
further  communication  from  him  reached  the 
Broadwooda. 

A  correspondence  however  took  place  through 
Ries  with  the  Philharmonic  Society  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  visiting  England.  The  proposal  of  the 
Society  was  that  he  should  come  to  London  for 
the  spring  of  181 8,  bringing  two  new  MS.  Sym- 
phonies to  be  their  property,  and  for  which  they 
were  to  give  the  sum  of  300  guineas.  He  de- 
manded 400, — 150  to  be  in  advance.1  However, 
other  causes  put  an  end  to  the  plan,  and  on  the 
5th  of  the  following  March  he  writes  to  say  that 
health  has  prevented  his  coming.  He  was  soon 
to  be  effectually  nailed  to  Vienna.  In  the 
summer  of  1 818  the  Archduke  '  had  been  appoint- 
ed Archbishop  of  Olmiitz.  Beethoven  was  then 
in  the  middle  of  his  great  Sonata  in  Bb  (op.  1 06), 
and  of  another  work  more  gigantic  still ;  but  he  at 
once  set  to  work  with  all  his  old  energy  on  a  grand 
Mass  for  the  installation,  which  was  fixed  fir 
March  20,  1820.  The  score  was  begun  in  the 
autumn  of  181 8,  and  the  composition  went  on 
during  the  following  year,  uninterrupted  by  any 
other  musical  work,  for  the  Bb  Sonata  was  com- 
pleted for  press  by  March  18 19,  and  the  only 
other  pieces  attributable  to  that  year  are  a  short 
Canon  for  3  Voices  ('  Gliick  zum  neuen  Jahr'), 

low  tha  Bus  Hers,  A  i liter  piano.  No.  7582.  of  the  ume  comp*sa  and 
quality.  »r  made  about  the  tame  time  for  the  l'rtnce«  Charlotte,  ajidi 
la  dow  at  1  larcmout.  Tlx  number  uf  grand  pUnoatfull  and  ooucert 
only  now  I'rh.  100  reached  by  the  firni  b  Zl.l.'ai 

•  Tim  lotereitlDf  autograph  Is  In  the  puaaMatMl  of  Mr.  M.  at 
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7  The  not*  from  Brtiadwcod'i  agent  to  Vienna  which  arrotn  panted 
thl»  letter  abowi  that  ail  freight  and  charge*  were  paid  by  the  river  of 
the  piano. 
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and  io  Variations  of  National  Air*  (op.  107V 
The  Sonata  just  referred  to,  the  greatest  work 
yet  written  for  the  piano,  and  not  unjustly  com- 
pared with  the  Ninth  Symphony,  belonged  in  a 
special  sense  to  the  Archduke.  The  first  two 
movements  were  presented  to  him  for 1  his  Nam<}- 
day ;  the  whole  work  when  published  was  dedi- 
cated to  him,  and  the  sketch  of  a  piece  for  solo 
and  chorus  3  exists  in  which  the  subject  of  the  first 
Allegro  is  set  to  the  words  '  Vivat  Rodolphus/ 
In  addition  the  Archduke  is  said  to  have  been 
able  to  play  the  Sonata.  Beethoven  may  have 
hated  his  *  Dienstschaft,'  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  sincerely  attached  to  his 
clever,  sympathetic,  imperial  pupil. 

The  summer  and  autumn  of  both  1 81 8  and  19 
were  spent  at  Modling.  His  health  at  this  time 
was  excellent,  and  his  devotion  to  the  Mans 
extraordinary.  Never  had  he  been  known  to 
be  so  entirely  abstracted  from  external  things, 
so  immersed  in  the  struggle  of  composition. 
Schindler*  has  well  dewxibed  a  strange  scene 
which  occurred  during  the  elaboration  of  the 
Credo — the  bouse  deserted  by  the  servants,  and 
denuded  of  every  comfort ;  the  master  shut  into 
his  room,  singing,  shouting,  stamping,  as  if  in 
actual  conflict  of  life  and  death  over  the  fugue 
'  Et  vitam  venturi ' ;  his  sudden  appearance  wild, 
dishevelled  faint  with  toil  and  34  hours  fast  1 
These  were  indeed  '  drangvollen  4  Umstanden' — 
wretched  conditions — but  they  are  the  conditions 
which  accompany  the  production  of  great  works. 
Daring  the  whole  of  this  time  the  letters 8  show 
that  his  nephew  occupied  much  of  his  thoughts. 
While  at  work  on  this  sublime  portion  of  the 
Mass*  just  mentioned,  he  was  inspired  to  write 
the  beautiful  Sonata  in  E  major  (op.  loo,\  the 
first  of  that  unequalled  trio  which  terminate  that 
class  of  his  compositions. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  Installa- 
tion went  by  without  Beethoven's  Mass,  which 
indeed  was  not  completed  till  the  beginning  of 
1823.  He  announces  its  termination  on  Feb. 
37/  and  the  perfect  copy  of  the  score  was  de- 
livered into  his  patrons  hands  on  March  19, 
exactly  two  years  after  the  day  for  which  it  was 
projected.  As  the  vast  work  came  to  an  end,  his 
thoughts  reverted  to  his  darling  pianoforte,  and 
the  dates  of  Dec  35,  1831,  and  Jan.  13,  1833, 
are  aifixed  to  the  two  immortal  and  most  affect- 
ing S:>natas.  which  vie  with  each  other  in  grandeur, 
beauty,  and  pathos,  as  they  close  the  roll  of  his 
laryv  compositions  for  the  instrument  which  he 
so  dearly  loved  and  so  greatly  ennobled. 

I '  . 1  neither  Mass  nor  Sonatas  were  sufficient 
to  absorb  the  energy  of  this  most  energetic  and 
painstaking  of  musicians.  The  climax  of  his 
orchestral  compositions  had  yet  to  be  reached. 
We  have  seen  that  when  engaged  on  his  last 
pair  of  Symphonies  in  181 3,  Beethoven  contem- 
plated a  third,  for  which  he  had  then  fixed  the 
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key  of  D  minor.  To  this  he  returned  before 
many  years  were  over,  and  it  was  destined  in  the 
end  to  be  the  '  Ninth  Symphony.'  The  very 
characteristic  theme  of  the  Scherzo  actually 
occurs  in  the  ■ketch-books  as  early  as  1815/  as 
the  subject  of  a  '  fugued  piece,'  though  without 
the  rhythm  which  now  characterises  it.  But  the 
practical  beginning  of  the  Symphony  was  made  in 
1 8 1 7,  when  large  portions  of  the  first  movement 
— headed  '  Zur  Sinfonie  in  D,'  and  showing  a 
considerable  approach  to  the  work  as  carried  out — 
together  with  a  further  development  of  the  subject 
of  the  Scherzo,  are  found  in  the  sketch-books. 
There  is  also  evidence*  that  the  Finale  was  at  that 
time  intended  to  be  orchestral,  and  that  the  idea 
of  connecting  the '  Hymn  of  Joy'  with  his  9th  Sym- 
phony had  not  at  that  time  occurred  to  Beethoven. 
The  sketches  continue  in  181 8, 10  more  or  less 
mixed  up  with  those  for  the  Sonata  in  Bb  ;  and, 
as  if  not  satisfied  with  carrying  on  two  such 
prodigious  works  together,  Beethoven  has  left  a 
note  giving  the  scheme  of  a  companion  symphony 
which  was  to  be  choral  in  both  the  Adagio  and 
Finale.u  Still,  however,  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  'Ode  to  Joy,'  and  the  text  proposed  in 
the  hut  case  is  ecclesiastical. 

We  have  seen  how  1819,  1830,  and  1831  were 
filled  up.  The  summer  and  autumn  of  1833 
were  spent  at  Baden,  and  were  occupied  with 
the  Grand  Overture  in  C  (op.  1 33),  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  Josephstadt  Theatre  at  Vienna, 
whence  it  derives  its  title  of '  Weihe  des  Hauses* 
— and  the  arrangement  of  a  March  and  Chorus 
from  the  'Ruins  of  Athens'  for  the  same  occa- 
sion, and  was  followed  by  the  revival  of  '  Fidelio' 
at  the  Karnthnerthoru  theatre  in  November. 
That  the  two  symphonies  were  then  occupying 
his  mind — 'each  different  from  the  other  and 
from  any  of  his  former  ones' — is  evident  from 
his  conversation  with  Rochlitz  in  July  1 833, 
when  that  earnest  critic  submitted  to  him 
Breitkopf  s  proposition  for  music  to  Faust." 
After  the  revival  of  'Fidelio'  he  resumed  the 
Symphony,  and  here  for  the  first  time  Schiller's 
hymn  appears  in  this  connexion.  Through  the 
summer  of  1833  it  occupied  him  incessantly,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  extras— the  33  Variations 
(op.  1 30),  which  were  taken  up  almost  as  a 
jeu  cT e*prit,  and  being  published  in  J  une  must 
have  been  completed  some  time  previously,  a 
dozen  'Bagatelles'  for  the  Piano  (op.  119,  1-6, 
and  op.  136),  which  can  be  fixed  to  the  end 
of  1833  and  beginning  of  1833,  and  a  short 
cantata  for  the  birthday  of  Prince  Lobkowitz 
(April  13)  for  soprano  solo  and  chorus,  the  auto- 
graph of  which  is  dated  the  evening  previous  to 
the  birthday."  He  began  the  summer  at  Hetzon- 
dorf,  but  a  sudden  dislike  to  the  civilities  of  the 
landlord  drove  him  to  forfeit  400  florins  which  he 
had  paid  in  advance,  and  make  off  to  Baden. 
But  wherever  he  was,  while  at  work  he  was  fully 
absorbed ;  insensible  to  sun  and  rain,  to  meals, 
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to  the  discomforts  of  his  house  and  the  neglect 
of  the  servants,  nulling  in  and  out  without  his 
hat,  and  otherwise  showing  how  completely  his 
great  symphony  had  taken  possession  of  him. 
Into  the  details  of  the  composition  we  cannot 
here  enter,  farther  than  to  say  that  the  subject  of 
the  vocal  portion,  and  its  connexion  with  the 
preceding  instrumental  movements  were  what 
gave  him  most  trouble.  The  story  may  be 
read  in  Schindler  and  Nottebohm,  and  it  is  full 
of  interest  and  instruction.  At  length,  on  Sept. 
5,  writing  from  Baden  to  Ries,  he  announces 
that  'the  copyist  has  finished  the  score  of  the 
Symphony,'  but  that  it  is  too  bulky  to  forward 
by  post.  Ries  was  then  in  London,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  a  little  to  mention  that  on 
Nov.  10,  1822,  the  Philharmonic  Society  passed 
a  resolution  offering  Beethoven  £50  for  a  MS. 
symphony,  to  be  delivered  in  the  March  follow- 
ing. This  was  communicated  to  Beethoven  by 
Ries,  and  accepted  by  him  on  Dec.  20.  The 
money  was  advanced,  and  the  MS.  copy  of  the 
9th  Symphony  in  the  Philharmonic  library  carries 
a  statement  in  his  autograph  that  it  was  '  written 
for  the  society.'  How  it  came  to  pass  not- 
withstanding this  that  the  score  was  not  received 
by  the  Philharmonic  till  after  its  performance 
in  Vienna,  and  that  when  published  it  was 
dedicated  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  are  facta 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  Beethoven's  usual  love 
of  fairness  and  justice. 

Notwithstanding  the  announcement  to  Ries 
the  process  of  final  polishing  went  on  for  some 
months  longer.  Shortly  before  he  left  Baden,  on 
Oct.  5,  he  received  a  'visit  from  Weber  and  his 
pupil  young  Benedict,  then  in  Vienna  for  the 
production  of  Euryanthe.  The  visit  was  in  con- 
sequence  of  a  kind  wish  for  the  success  of  the 
work  expressed  by  Beethoven  to  Haslinger,  and 
was  in  every  way  successful.  In  former  times1 
he  had  spoken  very  depreciatingly  of  Weber,  but 
since  the  perusal  of  Freischutz  had  'changed  his 
mind.  No  allusion  was  made  to  Weber's  youthful 
censures  on  the  4th  and  7th  Symphonies  ;  Bee- 
thoven was  cordial  and  even  confidential,  made 
some  interesting  remarks  on  oj>era  books,  and 
they  parted  mutually  impressed.  He  returned 
to  town  at  the  end  of  October  to  a  lodging  in 
the  Ungergasse,  near  the  Landstrasso  gate,  and 
by  February  1824  began  to  appear  in  the  streets 
again  and  enjoy  his  favourite  occupation  of  peering 
with  his  double  eyeglass  into  the  shop  windows,* 
and  joking  with  his  acquaintances. 

The  publications  of  1823  consist  of  the  Over- 
ture to  the  'Ruins  of  Athens'  (op.  114),  and 
the  ' Meeresstille'  (op.  11  a),  both  in  February; 
and  the  Sonata  (op.  1 1 1 )  in  April. 

The  revival  of  '  Fidelio'  in  the  previous 
winter  had  inspired  Beethoven  with  the  idea  of 
writing  a  new  German  opera,  and  after  many 
propositions  he  accepted  the  'Melusina'  byGrill- 
parzer,  a  higldy  romantic  piece,  containing  many 
effective  situations,  and  a  comic  servant's  part, 
which  took  his  fancy  extremely.  Grillparzer  had 
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many  conferences  with  him,  and  between  the 
two  the  libretto  was  brought  into  practical  shape. 
While  thus  engaged  he  received  a  commission 
from  Count  Bruhl,  intendant  at  the  Berlin 
Theatre,  for  an  opera  on  his  own  terms.  Bee- 
thoven forwarded  him  the  MS.  of  'Melusina' 
for  his  opinion,  but  on  hearing  that  a  ballet  of 
a  somewhat  similar  character  was  then  being 
played  at  Berlin,  he  at  once  renounced  all  idea 
of  a  German  opera,  and  broke  out  in  abuse  of 
the  German  singers  for  their  inferiority  to  the 
Italians,  who  were  then  playing  Rossini  in 
Vienna.  In  fact  this  season  of  1823  had  brought 
the  Rossini  fever  to  its  height,  no  operas  but  his 
were  played.  Beethoven  had  indeed  heard  the 
'Barbiere'  in  1822,*  and  had  even  promised  to 
write  an  opera  for  the  Italian  company  in  the 
same  style,  a  promise  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  was  never  redeemed.  Like  Mendelssohn 
he  was  in  earnest  in  pursuit  of  an  opera-book, 
but,  like  Mendelssohn,  he  never  succeeded  in 
obtaining  one  to  his  mind.  What  he  wanted  he 
told  Breuning  on  his  death-bed — something  to 
interest  and  absorb  him,  but  of  a  moral  and 
elevating  tendency,  of  the  nature  of  '  Les  Deux 
Journeea'  or  '  Die  Vestalin,'  which  ho  thoroughly 
approved ;  for  dissolute  stories  like  those  of 
Mozart's  operas  had  no  attraction  for  him,  and 
he  could  never  be  brought  to  set  them.  After 
his  death  a  whole  bundle  of  libretti  was  found 
which  he  had  read  and  rejected.* 

But  ojiera  or  no,  it  was  quite  a  different  thing 
to  find  the  public  so  taken  up  with  Rossini  that  no 
one  eared  for  either  his  Mass  or  his  now  Sym- 
phony.7 He  had  written  early  in  1 8 2  3  to  Prussia, 
France,  Saxony,  Russia,  proposing  a  subscription 
for  the  Mass  of  50  ducats  from  the  sovereigns  of 
each  of  those  countries — but  the  answers  were 
slow  and  the  subscriptions  did  not  arrive,  and  he 
therefore  made  use  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
him  by  Count  Bruhl  to  propose  the  two  works  to 
him  for  production  at  Berlin.  The  answer  was 
favourable,  and  there  appeared  good  prospect  of 
success.  But  the  disgrace  of  driving  their  great 
composer  to  the  northern  capital  for  the  produc- 
tion of  his  last  and  greatest  works  was  too  much 
for  the  music-loving  aristocracy  of  Vienna — and 
an  earnest  memorial  was  drawn  up, dated  February 
1824,  signed  by  the  Lichnowskys,1  Fries,  Die- 
trichstein,  Palfy,  and  25  others  of  the  persons 
principally  concerned  with  music  in  that  city, 
beseeching  him  to  produce  the  Mass  and  Sym- 
phony, and  to  write  a  second  opera,  which  should 
vindicate  the  claim  of  classical  music,  and  show 
that  Germany  could  successfully  compete  with 
Italy.  Such  an  address,  so  strongly  signed,  natu- 
rally gratified  him  extremely.  The  theatre  '  an 
der  Wien'  was  chosen,  and  after  an  amount  of 
bargaining  and  delay  and  vacillation  which  is 
quite  incredible — partly  arising  from  the  cupidity 
of  the  manager,  partly  from  the  extraordinary 
obstinacy  and  suspiciousness  of  Beethoven,  from 
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the  regulation  of  the  censorship,  and  from  the 
difficulties  of  the  music — but  which  was  all  in 
time  surmounted  by  the  tact  and  devotion  of 
Lichnowsky,  Schindler,  and  Schuppanzigh,  the 
concert  took  place  in  the  Karnthnerthor  theatre 
on  May  7.1  The  programme  consisted  of  the 
Overture  in  C — 'Weihe  des  Hauses' — the  Kyrie, 
Credo,  Agnus  and  Dona,  of  the  Mass  in  D,  in 
the  form  of  three  hymns,1  and  the  9th  Symphony. 
The  house  was  crowded,  and  the  music,  espe- 
cially the  Symphony,  excited  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm. It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  affecting 
incident  occurred  of  the  d^af  composer  being 
turned  round  by  Mile.  Ungher  that  he  might  fee 
the  applause  he  and  his  music  were  evoking. 
But  financially  the  concert  was  a  failure.  The 
use  of  the  theatre,  including  band  and  chorus, 
cost  1  OCX)  florins,  and  the  copying  800  more,  but 
the  prices  remained  as  usual,  so  that  the  net 
result  to  Beethoven  was  but  420  florins,  or  under 
£40.  Well  might  he  say  that  '  after  six  weeks  of 
such  discussion  he  was  boiled,  Btewed,  and  roasted.' 
He  was  profoundly  distressed  at  the  result,  would 
eat  nothing,  and  passed  the  night  in  his  clothes. 
The  concert,  however,  was  repeated  on  the  23rd 
at  noon,  the  theatre  guaranteeing  Beethoven  500 
florins.  On  the  second  occasion  all  the  Mass  was 
suppressed  but  the  Kyrie ;  the  trio  *  Tremate'  and 
some*  Italian  solos  were  introduced  ;  the  Overture 
and  Symphony  remained.  The  result  of  this  was 
a  loss  to  the  management,  and  furnishes  a  curious 
trait  of  Beethoven's  character.  He  could  not  with- 
out difficulty  be  induced  to  accept  the  guaranteed 
sum,  but  he  invited  Schindler,  Schuppanzigh,  and 
Umlauf  to  dinner,  and  then  accused  them  in  the 
most  furious  manner  of  having  combined  to  cheat 
him  over  the  whole  transaction  !  This  broke  up 
the  party ;  the  three  faithful  friends  went  off  else- 
where, and  Beethoven  was  left  to  devour  the 
dinner  with  his  nephew.  The  immediate  effect 
of  the  outbreak  was  to  put  an  end  to  a  pro- 
mising negotiation  which  he  was  carrying  on 
with  Neate,  who  in  a  letter  of  Dec.  20,  1823, 
had,  on  the  part  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
offered  him  300  guineas  and  a  benefit  guaranteed 
at  £500  for  a  visit  to  London  with  a  Symphony 
and  a  Concerto.  The  terms  had  been  accepted, 
and  the  arrangements  for  the  journey  were  in  a 
forward  state ;  and  although  it  is  probably  true 
that  Beethoven's  attachment  to  his  nephew  was 
too  strong  to  allow  of  his  leaving  him  when  it 
came  to  the  point,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  event  just  related  was  the  ostensible  cause. 
Four  days  after  he  was  at  his  beloved  Badon, 
and  craving  for  music  paper.' 

The  subscription  1  to  the  Mass  had  come  in 
slowly,  and  in  nine  months  amounted  only  to  350 
ducats  (£175)  for  seven  copies.4  This  was  too 
slew  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  composer.  In- 
deed hi  had  for  some  time  past  been  negotiating 
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in  a  much  more  mercantile  style  than  before 
for  the  sale  of  Mass,  Symphony,  and  Overture. 
He  offered  them  to  various  publishers.'  It  is  an 
unexpected  trait  in  hi*  character,  and  one  for 
which  we  may  thank  his  devotion  to  his  nephew, 
to  whom  he  was  now  sacrificing  everything,  that 
he  might  leave  him  well  provided  for.  It  re- 
sulted in  his  dealing  for  the  first  time  with 
Schott,  of  Mayence,  who  purchased  the  Mass  and 
the  Symphony  for  iooo  and  600  florins  respect- 
ively on  July  19,  1824.  He  appears  at  this  time 
to  have  taken  generally  a  more  commercial  view 
of  his  pocition  than  usual,  to  have  been  occupied 
with  plans'  for  new  collected  editions  of  his 
works  (which  however  came  to  nothing),  and 
generally  to  have  shown  an  anxiety  to  make 
money  very  unlike  anything  before  observable 
in  him.  In  such  calculations  he  was  much  as- 
sisted by  a  young  man  named  Carl  Holtz,  a 
government  employe,  a  good  player  on  the  violin 
and  cello,  a  clever  caricaturist,  a  bon  vivant,7 
and  generally  a  lively  agreeable  fellow.  Holts 
obtained  an  extraordinary  influence  over  Bee- 
thoven. He  drew  him  into  society,  induced  him 
to  be  godfather  to  his  child,  to  appoint  him  his 
biographer,'  and  amongst  other  things  to  forsake 
his  usual  sobriety,  and  to  do  that  which  has  been 
absurdly  exaggerated  into  a  devotion  to  drink. 
That  these  commercial  aims — too  absurd  if  one 
reflects  on  the  simple  unbusinesslike  character  of 
Beethoven — and  the  occasional  indulgence  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  did  not  impair  his  in- 
vention or  his  imagination  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  at  this  time  he  composed  his  last  Quar- 
tets, works  which,  though  misunderstood  and 
naturally  unappreciated  at  the  time,  are  now  by 
conunun  consent  of  those  who  are  able  to  judge 
placed  at  the  head  of  Beethoven's  compositions 
for  individuality,  depth  of  feeling,  and  expres- 
sion. The  relations  with  Russia,  which  Bee- 
thoven had  originally  cultivated  through  the 
Count  de  Browne,  and  the  works  dedicated 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Prince  Rasou- 
moffsky,  and  which  had  been  deepened  by  the  per- 
sonal attention  shown  him  in  1814  by  the  Em- 
press were  now  to  bear  their  full  fruit.  Early  in 
1824  he  received  a  letter  from  Prince  Galitzin, 
a  Russian  nobleman  living  at  Petersburg,  and 
subsequently  others,  requesting  him  to  compose 
three  string  quartets  to  be  dedicated  to  the  Prince 
and  handsomely  paid  for.  The  first  of  these,  that 
in  Eb,  sketched  at  Baden  in  the  autumn  of  1824, 
was  sold  to  Schott  *  in  advance  for  the  sum  of 
50  ducats,  and  was  completed  after  his  return  to 
Vienna  early  in  October.  It  was  first  played  on 
March  6,  1825,  and  published  in  the  following 
March.  With  the  Quartet  Schott  received  the 
Overture  op.  124,  the  •Opferlicd'  (op.  121), 
and  'Bundeslicd'  (op.  122),  an  air  'An  Chios' 
(op.  128),  and  II  Bagatelles  (op.  126),  for  which 
he  paid  the  sum  of  1 30  ducats.  The  Quartet  was 
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•  l*tler  of  Sept.  17.  Here  atra'n  we  are  punled  by  the  fact  that  the 
quartet  wai  told  to  Schotts  before  Prince  tialiUln  bad  eiUicx  paid,  ur 
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played  by  Schuppanzigh, Weiss,  Linke,  and  Holtz, 
and  it  was  a  humorous  idea  of  the  Master's  to 
make  each  player,  after  so  long  an  interval,  sign 
a  compact  'pledging  his  honour  to  do  his  best, 
and  vie  with  his  comrades  in  zeal.'1 

The  second  Quartet  was  that  which  now  stands 
third — in  A  minor,  on.  132.  It  was  first  played 
on  Nov.  6,  1825,  and  was  published  on  Sept.  27 
by  Schlcsinger.  For  this  he  seems  to  have 
obtained  80  ducats.  In  a  letter  to  Peters  it  is 
mentioned  as  '  a  Quartet,  and  a  grand  one  too.' 

The  third,  in  B  flat  (op.  1 30\  originally  ended 
with  a  fugue  of  immense  length  and  still  greater 
obscurity,  which  was  afterwards  published  sepa- 
rately as  op.  133.  It  was  completed  in  1825, 
and  was  played  in  its  first  form  on  March  21,  26. 
The  new  finale — so  gay  and  full  of  spirit— was 
written  (at  Artaria's  instance)  in  great  discomfort 
at  his  brother's  house  atGneixendorf  on  Nov.  26, 
just  before  leaving  on  the  journey  which  cost  him 
his  life.  It  is  his  last  completed  composition. 
The  Quartet  was  published  by  Artaria,  May  7, 
1827.  The  relations  between  Beethoven  and 
Prince  Galitzin  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  say  that 
Beethoven  is  not  known  to  have  received  the 
promised  payment,  and  that  the  quartets  were 
sold  by  him  to  the  publishers  already  named. 

Beethoven  remained  at  Baden  till  October 
1824.  On  his  return  to  Vienna  his  nephew 
entered  the  University  as  a  student  in  philology. 
The  career  of  this  worthy  may  be  summed  up  in 
a  few  lines.  He  went  in  for  his  degree  and  was 
plucked,  abandoned  literature  for  trade,  stood 
for  the  necessary  examination  in  the  Polytechnic 
School,  and  was  plucked  again  ;  in  despair  at- 
tempted to  Bhoot  himself,  and  failed  even  to  do 
that.  He  was  then,  as  a  suicide,  taken  charge  of 
by  the  police,  and  after  a  time  ordered  out  of  Vienna 
at  a  day's  notice,  and  at  last  joined  the  army.1 
And  through  it  all  his  old  uncle  clung  to  him 
with  truly  touching  affection.  He,  most  simple- 
minded  of  men,  could  not  believe  that  any  one 
should  really  not  desire  to  do  his  best ;  and  so  on 
the  least  appearance  of  contrition  or  amendment 
he  forgives  and  embraces  him,  he  bathes  him  in 
tenderness  and  confidence,  only  each  time  to  find 
himself  again  deceived.  The  "letters  which  this 
more  than  father  wrote  to  his  unworthy  prodigal 
son  are  most  affecting — injudicious  no  doubt,  but 
full  of  tenderness  and  simplicity. 

The  first  few  weeks  of  the  winter  of  1824  were 
occupied  in  scoring  the  E  flat  Quartet,  the  com- 
position of  which  had  lieen  the  work  of  the  sum- 
mer, but  it  was  hardly  complete  l)efore  Beethoven 
was  taken  with  a  severe  illness  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  stomach.*  For  this  he  called  in  Stauden- 
heim,  a  Burgeon  of  eminence,  who  however  was 
soon  cashiered  as  too  brusque,  and  replaced  by 
Braunhofer.  The  malady  hung  about  him  till 
his  next  visit  to  the  country ;  and  its  disappear- 
ance is  commemorated  in  the  canzona  di  ri'n- 
graziamrnto  in  modo  Hdico  offeiia  alia  dirhiita 
da  un  ijuarilo,  which  forms  so  noble  a  feature  in 

1  w  s  L'«  IM  In  V  k  on*.  April  13.  U  ». 
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the  A  minor  Quartet.  His  stay  at  Baden  in  1 8  2  5 
was  of  unusual  length,  lasting  from  May  2  till 
October  if,4  by  which  date  the  Quartet  was  com- 
pletely finished.  It  had  already  been  tried,  strictly 
in  private,  as  early  as  August  at  the  desire  of  the 
publisher,  Beethoven  Bitting  close  to  the  player*, 
and  perhaps  profiting  by  the  rehearsal  to  make 
many  alterations;  and  on  Nov.  6  was  played, 
still  in  private  but  to  a  densely  crowded  room,* 
by  Schuppanzigh  and  Linke  s  quartet  party. 
^  The  Bt>  Quartet  was  his  next  work,  and  it  was 
first  performed  in  public  by  the  party  just  men- 
tioned on  March  21,  1826.  The  Pretto  and 
danza  tedetca*  were  encored,  but  the  Cavatina 
seems  to  have  made  no  impression,  and  the  fugue, 
which  then  served  as  finale,  was  universally 
condemned.  In  the  case  of  the  fugue  his  judg- 
ment agreed  with  that  of  his  critics  ;  it  was  pub- 
lished separately  (op.  133)  and  a  new  finale 
written ;  but  he  did  not  often  give  way  to  the 
judgments  of  his  contemporaries.  'Your  new- 
quartet  did  not  please,'  waa  one  of  the  bits  of 
news  brought  to  him  on  his  death-lnxi  by  some 
officious  friend.  '  It  will  please  them  some  day,' 
was  the  answer.7 

Between  the  date  last-mentioned  and  October 
1826  occurred  the  series  of  disasters  with  young 
Carl  already  alluded  to ;  and  the  latter  month 
found  both  uncle  and  nephew  at  Johann  Bee- 
thoven's residence  at  Gneixendorf.  It  is  a  village 
near  KremB,  on  the  Danube,  about  50  mile*  west 
of  Vienna,  and  here  his  brother  had  settled  on  the 
property  (Gut)  which  gave  occasion  to  Ludwig's 
famous  joke  (see  p.  1 72  a).   The  party  must  have 
been  a  curiously  ill  assorted  one.    The  some- 
what pompous  money-loving  Gutibesitzer ;  his 
wife,  a  common  frivolous  woman  of  questionable 
character;8  the  ne'er-do-weel  nephew,  intensely 
selfish  and  ready  to  make  game  of  his  uncle  or 
make  love  to  his  aunt ;  and  in  the  midst  of  them 
all  the  great  composer — deaf,  untidy,  unpresent- 
able, setting  every  household  rule  and  household 
propriety  at  defiance,  by  turns  entirely  absorbed 
and  pertinaciously  boisterous,  exploding  in  rough 
jokes  and  horse-laughter,  or  bursting  into  sudden 
fury  at  some  absolute  misconception; — such  a 
group  had  few  elements  of  permanence  in  it. 
But  nothing  could  stop  the  wonderful  flow  of 
Beethoven's  thoughts.    In  fact,  music  being  to 
him  the  language  of  his  emotions,  the  more  agi- 
tated he  was  the  more  he  composed,  and  his  very 
deafness,  which  fortunately  must  have  made  him 
insensible  to  much  that  went  on  around  him, 
drove  him  more  completely  into  himself  and  com- 
pelled him  to  listen  to  the  workings  of  hia  own 
heart  unalloyed  by  anything  external.    To  hia 
deafness  we  no  doubt  mainly  owe  the  very  in- 
dividual and  original  style  of  the  later  Quartets. 
Thanks  to  Michael  Krenn.*  who  was  engaged  by 
Frau  Johann  to  wait  on  him,  we  can  see  him 
with  our  own  eyes.    '  At  half-past  5  he  waa  up 
and  at  his  table,  beating  time  with  hands  an  .1 
feet,  singing,  humming,  and  writing.    At  hah- 

«  Bri,ft,  N<«.  W9       STO.  *  A.M.X.  Dtc.  71. 

«  Orlg1n»lly  written  In  A.  «nd  Interred  tor  the  A  roln  >r  vuarUt. 

'  Pruning,  •  '.  •  6U»iud)er.  In  W»ll«c«  IL  ML 

*  Kay.  UUn,  iu.  710. 
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past  7  waa  the  family  breakfast,  and  directly 
after  it  he  hurried  out  of  doors,  and  would  saun- 
ter about  the  field*,  calling  out,  waving  his 
hands,  going  now  very  slowly,  then  very  fast, 
and  then  suddenly  standing  still  and  writing  in 
a  kind  of  pocket-book.  At  half-past  1 2  he  came 
into  the  house  to  dinner,  and  after  dinner  he 
went  to  his  own  room  tdl  3  or  so ;  then  again  in 
the  fields  till  about  sunset,  for  later  than  that  he 
might  not  go  out.  At  half-past  7  waa  supper, 
and  then  he  went  to  hia  room,  wrote  till  10, 
and  so  to  bed.' 

During  the  last  three  years  he  had  been  com- 
posing incessantly,  and  yet  all  that  he  had  done 
seemed  to  him  as  nothing — as  a  mere  prelude 
to  what  he  was  yet  to  do.  As  Newton  before 
his  death  spoke  of  himself  as  '  a  child  picking 
up  a  few  sheila  on  the  ahore  while  the  great 
ocean  of  truth  lay  undiscovered  before  him,'  so 
does  Beethoven  in  somewhat  similar  strain  ex- 
press himself  at  the  close  of  his  life  :— -'  I  feel  as 
if  I  had  written  scarcely  more  than  a  few  notes.' 1 
And  again — 'I  hope  still  to  bring  a  few  great 
works  into  the  world,  and  then,  like  an  old  child, 
to  end  my  earthly  course  somewhere  amongst 
good  people.'*  His  wish,  however,  was  not 
fulfilled ;  he  was  to  die  in  harness.  Either 
before  leaving  Vienna  or  immediately  after  it 
he  had  comp  leted  the  Of  minor  Quartet,  and 
before  the  end  of  October  had  finished  another, 
that  in  F,  which  is  dated  with  hia  own  hand 
•GneixendorP  am  3o0ktober,  1826.'  This  is  the 
work  the  finale  of  which  embodies  the  strange 
dialogue  between  Beethoven  and  his  cook, '  Muss 
ea  sein?  —  Es  muss  sein,'  and  shows  how  he 
could  rise  from  tho  particular  to  the  universal. 
A  week  or  two  later  and  he  had  written  a  fresh 
finale  to  replace  the  enormously  long  fugue 
which  originally  terminated  the  Bb  Quartet,  and 
dated  it  'Nov.  1826.'  And  this  was  his  last 
work.  By  that  tune  the  fine  weather,  of  which 
he  speaks  shortly  after  hia  arrival,4  had  departed. 
The  economical  GnUbesitzcr  had  forbidden  hia 
infirm  brother  a  fire  in  hia  room,  the  food  waa 
not  to  hia  taste,  and  he  was  informed  that  for 
both  food  and  lodging  a  charge  would  be  made ; 
so  that  he  determined  to  brave  the  police  and 
return  with  his  nephew  to  Vienna  on  Dec.  2. 
The  journey  from  Gneixendorf  to  Krema,  the  post 
town,  ia  not  far,*  but  the  close  carriage  could  not 
be  had,  and  Beethoven  was  obliged  to  perform  it 
in  an  open  chaise — the  weather  waa  cold  and 
damp,  and  the  result  was  a  violent  cold  in  the 
stomach,  which  waa  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
He  took  to  hiB  bed  on  reaching  the  Schwarz- 
spanierhaus.  His  former  phyaicians,  Braunhofer 
and  Staudenheim,  refused  to  attend  him,  and  he 
waa  in  the  hands  of  a  Dr.  VVawruch  who  had 
been  casually  called  to  him  by  a  billiard-marker 
at  the  rooimfrequented  by  young  Carl  Beethoven. 

«  I>t1*r  to  fc-hott.  Sept.  17, IBM. 

»  Letter  to  We«eler.  Virtu*.  Oct.  7,  1S0S. 

»  '  I  i9i  n  tineliendorf,'  ut<  he  to  lla«lln(fer.  "The  name  Is  tome- 
Oilr*  I  ke  the  breaklnir  of  ui  sil-iree '  (llritfc.  No.  a-3). 

•  Letter  to  HuUticer,  Oct.  13. 

*  Hw^tniort  b  ou  the  bl*h  ground  which  rtaes  above  Krems.2  mlle» 


The  cold  had  developed  into  an  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  and  on  this  droj»sy  supervened.  VVa- 
wruch, who  appears  to  have  been  a  poor  prac- 
titioner and  a  pompous  pedant,"  drenched  his 
I>atient  with  herb  decoctions,  but  the  malady 
would  probably  have  ended  fatally  whatever 
treatment  had  been  adopted.  What  the  poor 
patient  most  required  was  good  nursing  anil  com- 
fort, and  this  he  could  not  obtain  till  after  the 
departure  of  his  nephew  for  his  regiment  in  tho 
latter  half  of  December.  Then  Schindler  and 
Stephen  Breuning  came  to  his  bedside,  and  from 
this  time  to  the  end  Gerhard  Breuning,  the  son 
of  Stephen,  a  boy  of  eleven,  was  his  constant 
attendant.  He  was  first  tapped  on  Dec.  18,  then 
again  on  Jan.  8,  and  a  third  tiuie  on  Jan.  28. 
It  was  during  one  of  these  operations  that  on 
seeing  the  water  he  made  the  characteristic 
remark  '  Better  from  my  belly  than  from  my 
pen.'  Tho  confidence  both  of  Beethoven  and  hia 
frienda  in  Wawruch  now  became  much  shaken, 
and  an  application  waa  made  to  Malfatti,  who 
had  attended  him  years  before,  but  like  so  many 
others  ha/1  parted  from  him  in  anger.  It  was 
long  before  Malfatti  would  answer  the  appeal, 
and  even  then  he  would  only  act  in  conjunction 
with  Wawruch.  The  treatment  was  now  changed, 
and  iced  punch  administered  in  large  quantities 
as  a  restorative.  His  faith  in  Malfatti  was  only 
equalled  by  his  disgust  at  Wawruch.  He  would 
watch  for  the  arrival  of  the  former  with  eager- 
ness, and  welcome  him  as  if  he  were  an  angel — 
whereas  when  Wawruch  appeared  he  would  im- 
mediately stop  talking,  turn  his  face  to  the  wall 
with  the  exclamation  '  Ach,  der  Escl ! '  and  only 
answer  his  enquiries  in  the  most  grumpy  man- 
ner.7 Under  the  change  Beethoven'a  spirits 
greatly  improved,  and  if  permitted  he  would  at 
once  have  begun  to  work.  Thia  however  was 
forbidden,  and  reading  only  allowed.  Walter 
Scott  was  recommended  him,  and  he  began  'Kenil- 
worth,'*  but  aoon  threw  it  down  with  the  ex- 
clamation '  the  man  writes  only  for  money.'  He 
now  made  acquaintance  with  some  of  Schu- 
berts  songs9  for  the  first  time,  and  waa  delighted 
with  them — '  Truly  Schubert  has  tho  divine  fire.' 
were  his  words.  Handel's  worka,  in  40  volumes," 
a  present  from  Stumpff,  arrived  at  this  date, 
and  were  an  unfailing  source  of  interest  to  him 11 
as  he  lay  in  bed.  A  lithograph  of  Haydn's  birth- 
place gave  him  the  liveliest  satisfaction ;  his 
delight  at  receiving  it,  hia  wrath  at  the  mis- 
spelling of  the  name,  and  hia  curious  care  in 
paying  for  it,  may  be  read  in  Breuning' a  narra- 
tive (pp.  98-100).  During  the  four  mouths  of  his 
last  illness  he  wrote  and  dictated  many  letters — 
24  are  published,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
length,  and  others  no  doubt  remain  in  MS. 

His  nephew  still  retained  his  hold  on  hia  affec- 
tions. A  letter  to  Dr.  Bach,  hia  old  advocate,  of 
Jan.  3,  declares  the  lad  hia  sole  heir,  and  commits 

•  Breuntnj.  flrt.  '  Ibid.  92.  •». 

•  Mifndler  II.  I«;  bat  we  hU  letter  In  Mo«ehel<V*  Lfhru,  1. 144. 

•  The  '  Janee  Nonne,'  '  Die  Burxv'haft.'  *  Per  Taurher."  '  Kll-ium,' 
and  the  Otttau  S.»n.-i  are  mentioned  by  Schiudler.  Hut  of  the*e  the 
only  one  publ.^hcd  before  Beethuteu'i  death  wa«  Ihe  lint. 

'•  t  ce  Hit  s*!e  Ca'.aW.-ue.  »  Ilreuuiu*.  W. 
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him  to  Bach's  special  care.  Ho  was  continually 
tormented  with  anxiety  as  to  their  future  main- 
tenance. Notwithstanding  Prince  Galitzin's 
promise,  dated  Nov.  10/22,  1826,  no  [K.rtion  of 
the  money  due  from  him  on  the  3  Quartets  had 
yet  been  received.  The  seven  bank  shares  he 
would  not  allow  to  be  touched,  regarding  them 
as  the  property  of  his  nephew.  He  therefore 
wrote  to  Lis  friends1  in  London,  urging  the 
Philharmonic  Society  to  carry  out  their  old 
intention  of  giving  a  concert  for  his  benefit. 
The  reply  to  this  was  a  letter  from  Moscheles.2 
dated  March  I,  sending  £100  from  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  on  account  of  the  proceeds  of 
a  concert  shortly  to  bo  given.  His  delight  at 
this  response  was  great,  and  his  answer,  dated 
March  18  (forwarding  also  the  metronome  marks 
of  the  9th  Symphony),  is  full  of  warmth  and 
enthusiasm.  Meantime  a  fourth  tapping  had 
taken  place  on  Feb.  27,  and  a  great  discharge  • 
was  caused  by  his  emotion  at  the  receipt  of  Mos- 
cheles letter  on  March  1 7. 

During  his  illness  he  had  a  few  visitors  be- 
sides Schindler  and  the  two  Breunings.  who  were 
his  daily  attendants,  and  Holtz,  who  came  fre- 
quently. Breuning  mentions  Johann  Beethoven 
and  the  nephew  (in  the  early  part  of  the  time 
only),  Tobias  and  Carl  Haslinger,  Diabelli.  Baron 
Eskelet*,  Bauch,  Dolezalek,  Clement.  Strangers 
occasionally  arrived,  amongst  whom  Hummel 
with  his  pupil  Ferdinand  Hiller,  then  a  boy 
of  15,  who  saw1  him  on  March  8,  are  worthy 
of  note.  But  the  friends  of  his  earlier  days — 
Fries,  Erdody,  Ertmann,  Brunswick,  Gleiehen- 
stein,  Zmeskall,  Seyfried,  the  Streichers,  Czerny, 
Schuppanzigh,  Linke  —  those  who  had  been 
honoured  by  his  dedications,  or  had  reaped  the 
glory  of  producing  his  compositions — wore  either 
•lead  or  otherwise  occupied;  at  any  rate  none 
appeared.  The  absence  of  all  trace  of  the  Arch- 
duke Budolph  at  this  time,  or  of  any  reference 
to  him  in  the  correspondence  of  the  last  few 
years,  is  very  remarkable. 

Neither  Beethoven  himself  nor  any  of  his 
friends  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  death  was 
near.  His  letter  to  Moscheles  of  March  18  is 
full  of  projects,  and  a  conversation  reported  by 
Breuning  (p  97)  shows  that  he  contemplated  a 
t.  nth  Symphony,  a  Requiem,  Music  to  Faust, 
and  an  instruction  book  for  the  Piano — 'to 
be  something  quite  different  from  that  of  any 
one  else.'  To  Moscheles  he  speaks  of  the  Sym- 
phony as  lying  'in  his  desk  fully  sketched,' — 
much  as  Coleridge  used  to  talk  of  works  as  com- 
plete of  which  the  title  pages  only  had  been 
put  on  paper  ;  for  nothing  which  can  be  identified 
with  the  description  has  been  found.  Indeed, 
the  time  of  both  projects  and  fulfilment  was  over 
— the  night  was  come  in  which  no  man  can  work. 
The  accumulation  of  water  increased  alarmingly, 
the  wounds  inflamed,  lying  l>ecame  painful,  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  end  was  near.    On  the 

>  Feb.  *  to  Ptumpfl :  F>b.  22  to  Module*  and  to  Smart  ;  M«rd»  «  to 

fcm.irt ;  tticl  March  M  to  Movhela*. 
J  .■*•«  Hie  iccuuut  In  >I  .«t^t«-  Ltbtn.  1.138-173, 


nth  he  wrote  to  Schott  desiring  the  dedication 
of  the  Cg  minor  Quartet  to  be  altered  in  favour 
of  Baron  von  Stutterheim,  in  token  of  his  obli- 
gation to  him  as  colonel  of  his  nephew's  regi- 
ment. On  the  1 8th,  after  dictating  his  letter  to 
Moscheles,  he  settled  the  dedication  of  his  last 
Quartet  (in  F,  op.  135)  to  Johann  Wolfiiiayer,1  a 
Vienna  merchant  for  whom  he  bad  much  respect. 
On  the  following  day  he  spoke  of  writing  to 
Stumpft*  and  Smart,  but  was  compelled  to  re- 
linquish the  task  to  Schindler.  Pluuditc  amid, 
comoedia  jrnita  est,  said  he  to  his  two  faithful 
friends,  with  a  touch  of  his  old  good  humour — 
the  play  was  over,  the  lifelong  symphony  ended, 
and  it  was  time  to  draw  the  curtain.  On  the 
23rd,  with  the  help  of  Breuning.  ho  added  with 
his  own  hand  a  codicil  to  his  will,  appointing 
his  nephew  Carl  his  sole  heir,  but  without  power 
over  the  capital  of  the  property  bequeathed. 
Thus  two  of  his  latest  acts  were  inspired  by  his 
nephew.  Several  people  appear  to  have  come  in 
and  out  during  the  last  few  days  to  look  once 
more  at  the  departing  composer.  Amongst  these 
Schubert  is  said  to  have  remained  a  long  time, 
and  to  have  been  recognised  by  Beethoven,  though 
he  failed  to  understand  the  signs  made  by  the 
dying  man.  He  left  the  room  at  length  deeply 
moved.  On  the  24th  Beethoven  received  the 
Sacraments  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  at  about 
one  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  he  sank 
into  apparent  unconsciousness,  and  a  distressing 
conflict  with  death  began  which  lasted  the  rvtrt 
of  that  day,  the  whole  of  the  next,  and  until  a 
quarter  to  six  on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  the 
constant  convulsive  struggle  and  the  hard  rattle 
in  the  throat  testifying  at  once  too  painfully  to 
the  strength  of  his  constitution  and  the  fact  that 
he  was  still  alive.  Stephen  Breuning  and  Schind- 
ler had  gone  to  the  Wahringer  Cemetery  to 
choose  the  spot  for  the  grave ;  the  little  Breuning 
was  away  at  his  lessons;  Johann  Beethoven* 
wife  and  Anselm  Huttenbrenner  (the  friend  of 
Schubert)  alone4  were  in  the  sick  room.  Ae  the 
evening  closed  in,  at  a  quarter  to  six,  there  came 
a  sudden  storm  of  hail  and  snow,  covering  the 
ground  and  roofs  of  the  Schwarz-spanierplatz. 
and  followed  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  an 
instant  clap  of  thunder.  So  great  was  the 
crash  as  to  rouse  even  the  dying  man.  He 
oj>ened  his  eyes,  clenched  his  fist,  and  shook  it 
in  the  air  above  him.  This  lasted  a  few  second*) 
while  the  hail  rushed  down  outside,  and  then  the 
hand  fell,  and  the  great  composer  was  no  more. 

He  was  56  years  old  on  the  i6th  of  the 
previous  Deceml)er. 

The  seven  bank  shares  (for  1000  florins  each) 
were  discovered  the  next  day  after  long  search  in 
a  secret  drawer  in  the  writing  de«k,  together 
with  the  two  passionate  and  mysterious  letters 
so  often  supposed  —  though  to  all  appearance 
inaccurately — to  be  addressed  to  the  Counteaa 
Giulietta  Guicciardi. 

The  post  mortem  examination  was  made  on 
the  evening  of  the  27th  by  Dr.  Wagner  in  the 
presence  of  Wawruch.     Huring  the  28th  the 
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body  lay  in  one  of  the  rooms,  and  a  sketch 1  of 
the  face  was  made  by  Danhauser. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  the  39th  at  3  p.m., 
and  was  attended  by  an  immense  mass  of  people, 
including  all  the  musicians  of  the  city.  From 
the  house  to  the  Church  of  tby  Minorites,  in  the 
Alsergasse  on  the  glacis,  a  procession  was  formed, 
in  which  Breuning,  Johann  van  Beethoven,  and 
Mosel,  were  chief  mourners  ;  the  coffin  was  borne 
by  eight  members  of  the  Opera,  with  Eybler, 
Hummel,  Seyfried,  Kreutzer,  Weigl,  Gyrowetz, 
(iarusbacher,  and  Wurfel,  and  thirty-two  torch 
bearers — amongst  them  Czerny  and  Schubert — 
round  it.  A  choir  of  16  men  singers  and  4  trom- 
bones alternately  sang  and  played  two  Equali 
of  Beethoven's,  originally  written  for  tromlnmes 
for  All  Souls  Day  during  his  stay  in  Liuz,  and 
arranged  to  the  words  of  the  'Miserere'  and 
'Amplius'  by  Seyfried.  The  crowd  was  'enor- 
mous, soldiers  had  to  be  called  in  to  force  the 
way,  and  it  took  an  hour  and  a  half  to  pass  the 
short  distance  from  the  house  to  the  church. 
From  the  church  the  body  was  taken  in  a  hearse 
drawn  by  four  horses,  and  without  music,  to  the 
Wahringer  cemetery,  followed  by  a  long  string 
of  carriages  and  many  people. 

At  tho  gate  of  the  cemetery  an  address  by 
Grillparzer  was  recited  by  Anschutz — who  being 
an  actor  was  not  permitted  to  speak  on  con- 
secrated ground — and  two  poems  by  Castelli  and 
Schlechta  were  read  and  distributed.  Before 
the  earth  was  tilled  in  three  laurel  wreaths  were 
placed  on  the  coffin  by  Hummel.  Tho  grai  e  is 
against  the  south  wall  of  the  cemetery,  near 
the  middle.  Schubert  is  three  places  off,  and 
Clement  and  Seyfried  lie  nearly  opposite. 

On  April  3,  the  furniture  ami  clothes,  with 
the  pianos  by  Graf  and  Broad  wood,  were  sold  by 
auction 1  at  the  lodgings.  The  same  day  a  solemn 
mass  was  performed  in  the  Hofpfarrkirche  of  the 
Augustines;  Mozart's  Requiem  was  Bung,  La- 
blache  not  only  taking  tho  bass  part  but  paying 
Bar!  j  1  a  sum  of  200  gulden  for  the  cost  of  the 
singers.  Two  days  later  Cherubini's  Requiem 
was  sung  at  the  Karlskirche. 

In  November4  the  sale  of  his  musical  effects 
took  place  by  auction.  Thayer  has  reprinted  the 
catalogue  in  his  Verzeichniu,  p.  1 73.  There 
were  50  lots  of  sketch  and  BOte-books  J  19  auto- 
graphs of  unpublished  and  73  autographs  of 
published  pieces ;  5  MS.  copies  of  published 
pieces  ;  40  copies  of  unpublished  works  ;  10  sets 
of  MS.  parts  ;  1 7  MS.  copies  of  music  by  various 
authors —including  Cherubini's  *  Faniska'  and 
Mozart's  'ZauberHote' ;  26  lots  of  printed  music; 
6  of  works  on  music ;  1  autograph  symphony 
of  Haydn's ;  a  pianoforte ;  a  medal ;  and  two 
violins.  The  produce  of  the  sale  was  1 1 93  florins, 
curiously  little 1  when  compared  with  the  prices 
which  such  treasures  would  fetch  now.  This 
sum,  added  to  the  value  of  the  bank  shares  and 
the  Philharmonic  £100,  m:»de  in  all,  accord- 

nc  to  the 


ing  to  Schiudlcr,5  a  total  of  10,232  florins  (in 
silver1),  or  a  little  over  £icoo. 

In  course  of  time  the  grave  fell  into  neglect, 
and  in  1863  the  Gesellschaft  der  Muhik-freunde 
undertook  to  exhume  and  re-bury'  the  remains 
of  both  Beethoven  and  Schubert.  This  was 
done  on  Oct.  1 3,  and  Beethoven s  monument  now 
consists  of  a  large  flat  stone  covering  the  grave, 
surround  d  by  an  iron  railing,  and  headed  by  an 
obelisk  in  stone  bearing  a  lyre,  the  usual  emblems 
of  eternity,  and  the  simple  name  Beethoven. 


•.  11X  Aftem»nls  lithographed,  bat  now 
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Beethoven's  music  has  been  divided  by  Herr 
von  Lonz7  into  three  styles,  and  the  division  has 
evidently  some  justice  in  it,  or  it  would  not  have 
been  so  widely  accepted  as  it  is  even  by  those 
who  differ  alwut  its  details.  That  the  division 
is  not  chronological  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
M.  Lenz  includes  the  2nd  Symphony  (op.  36), 
written  in  1802,  in  the  first  period,  while  he 
places  the  Sonatas  op,  26  and  27,  which  were 
completed  a  year  earlier,  and  the  3  Sonatas 
op.  31,  which  were  written  in  company  with  the 
2nd  Symphony,  in  the  second  period.  As  far 
as  the  Sonatas  are  concerned  he  ends  the  first 
period  with  op.  22. 

But  we  may  go  further  than  that.  The  first 
movement  of  the  Solo  Sonata  in  Eb  (op.  7^  and 
the  Finale  of  the  Quartet  in  F,  op  18,  No.  1, 
contain  examples  of  the  episodes  which  form 
one  of  Beethoven's  main  characteristics,  such  as 
even  the  first  movement  of  tho  Eroica  can  hardly 
surpass  for  independence  and  originality.  The 
Scherzo  of  Symphony  No.  1  and  tin;  Scherzo  and 
Finale  of  Symphony  No.  2  contain  passages 
which  would  be  found  original  aud  characteristic 
if  met  with  in  the  compositions  of  many  years 
later.  Some  will  find  it  hard  to  placo  the 
Quartet  in  F  minor,  which  Mendelssohn  thought 
the  most  lleethoieiiish  of  all  Beethoven's  works, 
in  anything  but  the  third  style ;  while  the 
overture  in  C,  op.  124,  written  in  1822,  might 
be  classed  with  the  works  of  an  earlier  period. 
And  yet  on  the  whole  the  division  is  just,  as 
an  expression  of  the  fact  that  Beethoven  was 
always  in  progress ;  and  that,  to  an  extent 
greater  than  any  other  musician,  his  stylo 
matured  and  altered  as  he  grew  in  life.  Ho 
began,  as  it  was  natural  and  inevitable  he 
should,  with  the  best  style  of  his  day— the  style 
of  Mozart  and  Haydn ;  with  melodies  and 
pas-ages  that  might  be  almost  mistaken  for 
theirs,  with  compositions  apparently  moulded  in 
intention  *  on  them.  And  yet  even  during  this 
Mozartian  ejioch  we  meet  with  works  or  singlo 
movements  which  are  not  Mozart,  which  Mozart 
perhaps  could  not  have  written,  and  winch  very 
fully  reveal  tho  future  Beethoven.  Such  are  tho 
first  two  movements  of  the  Sonata  in  A  (op.  2), 
the  Sonatas  in  Eb  (op  7)  and  \>  (op.  10,  No.  3) 
and  Bb  (op.  22),  the  Scherzos  of  tho  1st  and  211 J 

»  Bi„jmpk^.  li.  117. 
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Symphonies  already  mentioned,  and  the  Coda  of 
the  Finale  to  the  and  Symphony.  From  this 
youthful  period  he  passes  by  the  3  Sonatas 
op.  31 — which  we  have  seen  him  speaking  of 
as  a  change  in  his  stylo  —  by  the  Kreutzer 
Sonata  (March,  1803),  by  the  Pianoforto  Con- 
certo in  C  minor,1  and  by  the  Eroica  (1804), 
to  his  mature  period,  a  time  of  extraordinary 
greatness,  full  of  individuality,  character,  and 
humour,  but  still  more  full  of  power  and  mastery 
and  pregnant  strong  tense. 

This  splendid  and  truly  astonishing  period 
contains  the  opera  of  Leonora-  Fidel io,  with 
its  4  overtures  ;  the  Mass  in  0 ;  six  Symphonies, 
from  the  Eroica  to  the  No.  8  inclusive ;  the 
overture  to  Coriolan  ;  the  Egmont  music ;  the 
Pianoforte  Concertos  in  G  and  E  flat ;  the  Violin 
Coucerto ;  the  Rassoumoffsky  Quartets,  and 
those  in  Eb  and  F  minor  ;  the  3  later  P.  F.  Trios ; 
the  Liederkreis;  and  last  not  least,  a  dozen 
Sonatas  for  Piano  solo,  of  which  the  chiefs  nre 
the  D  minor  and  the  '  Appassionata,'  though  the 
others  are  closely  akin  and  hardly  inferior. 

From  this  period  of  extraordinary  force  and 
mastery — though  abounding  also  in  beauty  and 
sentiment — he  passes  by  a  second  transition  to 
his  third  and  final  style.  This  transition  is 
perhaps  more  obvious  than  the  former.  The 
difference  between  the  9th  Symphony  and  its 
predecessors — not  only  in  dimensions  and  in  the 
use  of  the  chorus,  but  in  elevation  and  sentiment, 
and  in  the  total  impression  produced  — is  un- 
»  mistakable.  The  five  Pianoforte  Sonatas,  op. 
101  to  in,  are  perfectly  distinct  from  any  of 
the  earlier  ones,  not  only  in  individuality— for 
all  Beethoven's  works  are  distinct — but  in  a 
certain  wistful  yearning,  a  sort  of  sense  of  the 
invisible  and  vision  of  the  infinite,  mingled 
with  their  power.  The  last  Quartets,  op.  127 
to  op.  1 35,  have  the  tamo  characteristics  as  the 
Sonatas  ;  but  they  are  also  longer,  full  of  changes 
of  time,  legs  observant  than  before  of  the  tra- 
ditional forms  of  expression,  less  careful  to  make 
obvious  the  links  of  connection,  and  still  more  full 
of  intense  |>cr8onality  and  of  a  wild  unimprisoned 
spirit.  All  the  sentiment  and  earnestness  of 
Schumann,  all  the  graco  and  individuality  of 
Schubert,  are  there ;  with  an  intensity,  breaidi, 
and  completeness,  which  those  masters  nugnt 
perhaps  have  attained  if  they  had  bestowed  the 
time  and  pains  on  their  work  which  Beethoven 
did.  In  this  period  he  passes  from  being  the 
greatest  musician  to  be  a  great  teacher,  and  in 
a  manner  which  no  one  ever  did  before  and 
jHJssibly  no  one  will  ever  do  again,  conveys 
lessons  which  by  their  intense  suggestiveness 
have  almost  the  force  of  moral  teaching.  The 
cause  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  As  we  have 
seen  in  the  preceding  portion  of  this  sketch  the 
year  1814  was  the  culminating  period  of  Bee- 
thoven's prosperity.  He  had  produced  his  latest 
and  then  greatest  works  under  such  favourable 
circumstances  as  no  musician  had  before  enjoyed. 
He  had  been  feted  and  caressed  by  emperors  and 

>  In  Dm  K1ni]»  of  dill  work  w«  »lmust  iurprU;  lb!  d  UfC  of  »ljle  In 
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empresses,  and  others  of  the  greatest  of  this 
world's  great ;  he  had  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  been  able  to  put  by  money,  and  feel  at  all 
independent  of  daily  labour.  Hnmediately  on 
this  came  an  equally  great  and  sudden  reverse — 
and  that  not  a  material  reverse  so  much  as  a 
blow  to  his  spirit,  ami  a  series  of  misfortunes 
to  mind  and  heart  such  as  left  all  his  former 
sufferings  far  behind.  His  brother's  death  ;  the 
charge  of  the  nephew ;  the  collision  with  the 
widow  and  with  his  other  relatives  and  friends ; 
the  law-suits ;  the  attempts  to  form  a  home  of  his 
own,  and  the  domestic  worries  and  wretchedness 
consequent  thereon ;  the  last  stages  of  his  deaf- 
ness ;  the  appearance  of  chronic  bad  health ;  tbe 
actual  want  of  money — all  these  things,  which 
lasted  for  many  years,  formed  a  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  Bitch  as  few  men  have  been 
called  to  traverse,  and  which  must  inevitably 
have  exercised  a  great  influence  on  a  nature  so 
sensitive  and  in  some  respects  so  morbid.  That 
this  fiery  trial  did  not  injure  his  power  of  pro- 
duction is  evident  from  the  list  of  the  great 
works  which  form  the  third  period — from  op.  101 
inclusive.  That  it  altered  the  tone  and  colour 
of  his  utterance  is  equally  evident  from  the  works 
themselves.  '  He  passes,'  as  Mr.  Dannreuther 
has  finely  "said,  '  beyond  the  horizon  of  a  mere 
singer  and  poet,  and  touches  upon  the  domain 
of  the  seer  and  the  prophet;  where,  in  unison  with 
all  genuine  mystics  and  ethical  teachers,  he 
deliv  ers  amessageof  religious  love  and  resignation, 
identification  with  the  sufferings  of  all  living 
creatures,  deprecation  of  self,  negation  of  per- 
sonality, release  from  the  world.' 

Beyond  the  individual  and  peculiar  character 
which  distinguishes  his  workB  and  makes  them 
Beethovenish,  as  Haydn's  are  Haydnish  and 
Mozart's  Mozartish,  though  in  a  greater  degree 
because  of  the  stronger  character  of  the  man — 
there  are  definite  peculiarities  in  Beethoven's 
way  of  working  which  should  be  specified  as 
far  as  possible.    That  he  was  no  wild  radical, 
altering  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  alteration,  or  in 
the  mere  search  for  originality,  is  evident  from 
the  length  of  timo  during  which  he  abstained 
from  publishing  or  even  composing  works  oi 
pretension,  and  from  the  likeness  which  his 
early  works  possess  to  those  of  his  predecessors. 
He  began  naturally  with  tbe  forms  which  were 
in  use  in  his  days,  and  his  alteration  of  them 
grew  very  gradually  with  the  necessities  of  his 
expression.     The  form  of  the  sonata  is    4  the 
transparent  veil  through  which  Beethoven  seems 
to  have  looked  at  all  3  music'    And  the  good 
points  of  that  form  he  retained  to  the  last — the 
'  triune4  symmetry  of  exposition,  illustration,  and 
repetition,'  w  hich  that  admirable  method  allowed 
and  enforced — but  he  permitted  himself  a  much 
greater  liberty  than  his  predecessors  had  done 
in  the  relationship  of  the  keys  of  the  different 
movements  and  parts  of  movements,  and  in  the 
proportion  of  the  clauses  and   sections  with 
which  he  built  them  up.    In  other  words,  he 
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was  less  bound  by  the  forms  and  musical  rales, 
and  mor^lrwayed  by  the  thought  which  he  had 
to  exurt^aiid  the  direction*  which  that  thought 
tooloihis  mind. 

/ft The  range  of  keys  within  which  the  com- 
.■^pmen  of  sonatas  and  symphonies  before  Bee- 
"^vihoven  confined  themselves  was  very  narrow. 
Taking  the  first  movement  as  an  example  of  the 
practice,  the  first  theme  was  of  course  given  out 
in  the  tonic,  and  this,  if  major,  was  almost 
invariably  answered  in  due  course  by  a  second 
theme  in  the  'dominant'  or  fifth  above;  for 
instance,  if  the  sonata  was  in  C  the  second 
subject  would  be  in  G,  if  in  D  it  would  be  in 
A.  If  the  movement  were  in  minor,  the  answer 
was  in  the  relative  major — C  minor  would  be 
answered  by  Tib,  A  minor  by  CJ|,  and  so  on. 
This  is  the  case  19  times  out  of  20  in  the 
sonatas  and  symphonies  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 
A  similar  restriction  governed  the  key  of  the 
second  movement.  It  was  usually  in  the  '  sub- 
dominant'  or  fifth  below — in  F  if  the  key  of 
the  piece  were  C,  in  Bb  if  the  key  were  F,  and 
so  on.  If  the  piece  were  in  a  minor  key  the 
second  movement  was  in  the  third  below.  A 
little  more  latitude  was  allowed  here  than  in  the 
former  case  ;  the  subdominant  now  and  then  be- 
came the  dominant,  or,  very  rarely,  the  '  mediant ' 
or  third  above  ;  and  the  relative  major  was  occa- 
sionally exchanged  for  the  tonic  major. 

Beethoven,  as  already  remarked,  adopted  very 
different  relations  in  respect  of  the  change  of 
key  from  one  movement  to  another.    Out  of  81 
works  in  sonata  form  he  makes  the  transition  to 
the  dominant  only  3  times ;  to  the  subdominant 
19  times  ;  to  the  mediant  or  3rd  above  4  times; 
and  to  the  submediant  or  3rd  below  30  times. 
From  tonic  major  to  tonic  minor  he  changes  12, 
and  from  minor  to  major  8  times.    His  favourite 
change  was  evidently  to  the  submediant  or  third 
below — that  is  to  say,  to  a  key  less  closely  related 
to  the  tonic  and  more  remote  than  the  usual  key. 
He  makes  it  in  his  first  work  (Op.  1 ,  No.  2).  In 
his  Bb  trio  (op.  97)  he  has  it  twice,  and  in  his 
Variations  on  an  original  theme  (op.  34),  each 
of  the  first  5  variations  is  a  third  below  the 
preceding. 

In  the  relation  of  his  first  and  second  subjects 
be  is  more  orthodox.  Out  of  26  of  the  Piano- 
forte Sonatas  the  usual  change  to  the  dominant 
occurs  17  times,  to  the  mediant  3,  and  to  the 
•ubmediant  3. 

2.  Another  of  his  innovations  had  respect  to 
the  connection  of  the  different  subjects  or  clauses. 
His  predecessors  were  in  the  habit  rather  of 
separating  their  clauses  than  of  connecting  them  ; 
and  this  they  did  by  conventional  passages  of 
entirely  different  character  from  the  melodious 
themes  themselves,  stuffed  in  between  the  themes 
like  so  much  hay  or  paper  for  mere  packing. 
Any  symphony  of  Mozart  or  Haydn  will  give 
examples  of  this,  which  Wagner  'compares  to 
the  'rattling  of  the  dishes  at  a  royal  frast.' 
Mozart  also  has  a  way  of  drawing  up  aud  pre- 

1         1  lit  r*»rr.  hmsUtad  bj  Diunrtutl.er.  an  ;  p.  14 


senting  arms  before  the  appearance  of  the  second" 
subject,  which  tends  to  cut  the  movement  up 
into  very  definite  portions.  Of  these  tiresome 
and  provoking  intermediate  periods  Beethoven 
got  rid  by  the  use  of  phrases  which  are  either 
parts  of  the  main  theme  or  closely  related  to  it ; 
and  he  thus  gives  his  movements  a  unity  and 
consistency  as  if  it  were  an  organic  growth,  and 
not  a  piece  of  work  cunningly  put  together  by 
art  or  man's  device.  How  he  effects  this,  and 
the  very  tentative  and  gradual  way  in  which  he 
does  it,  may  be  seen  in  Symphonies  I  and  2  and 
the  Eroica,  in  which  last  all  trace  of  the  old 
plan  has  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

3.  The  first  movement  of  the  Eroica  supplies 
instances  of  other  innovations  on  the  established 
forms.  Not  only  in  the  '  exposition'  (before  the 
double  bar)  are  other  themes  brought  in  besides 
the  two  main  subjects,  but  in  the  '  illustration,' 
or,  to  use  the  more  common  term,  the  '  working 
out,'  there  is  an  unanticipated  explosion  which, 
to  say  the  least,  is  entirely  without  precedent, 
followed  by  an  entirely  fresh  episode  as  important 
as  anything  that  has  occurred  before,  and  that 
again  by  a  new  feature  (the  staccato  bass )  which, 
while  it  accompanies  and  reinforces  tho  main 
subject,  adds  materially  to  the  interest  of  the 
music.  Again,  in  the  '  repetitron  '  we  have  not 
only  a  great  departure  from  regular  rule  in  the 
keys  which  the  music  goes  through,  but  we  have 
a  coda  of  no  less  than  1 40  bars  long,  proclaiming 
itself  by  its  opening  as  an  independent  member 
of  the  movement,  and  though  made  almost  entirely 
out  of  previous  material,  yet  quite  differently 
expressed  from  anything  before,  and  full  of  fresh 
meaning.  Now  none  of  these  alterations  and 
additions  to  the  usual  forms  were  made  by  Bee- 
thoven for  their  own  sake.  They  were  ma  le 
because  he  had  something  to  say  on  his  subject 
which  the  rules  did  not  give  him  time  and  spaco 
to  say,  and  which  he  could  not  leave  unsaid. 
His  work  is  a  poem  in  which  the  thoughts  and 
emotions  are  the  first  things,  and  the  forms  of 
expression  second  and  subordinate.  Still,  even 
in  his  innovations,  how  careful  he  is  to  keep  as 
near  the  rules  as  possible  I  His  chief  episodes 
occur  in  the  working  out,  where  a  certain  licence 
was  always  lawful ;  and  codas  were  recognised, 
and  had  even,  as  in  Mozart's  'Jupiter,'  been 
turned  to  noble  account.  The  same  characteristics 
are  found  in  the  ninth  Symphony  as  in  the  third, 
only  the  mood  of  mind  being  entirely  different, 
the  mode  of  expression  is  different  too,  but  tiia 
principle  of  the  perfect  subordination  of  tho 
expression  to  the  thought,  while  adhering  as 
closely  to  the  'form'  as  was  consistent  with 
perfect  expression,  is  the  same.  One  or  two 
pieces  of  his  second  period  may  however  be 
named,  in  which  both  thought  and  mode  of 
expression  are  so  entirely  different  from  anything 
before  them,  that  they  stand  quite  by  themselves. 
Such  movements  an  the  opening  Adagio  of  the 
Sonata  in  Cf  minor,  or  the  Con  moto  of  the 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  (1 — in  which  Schumann 
uned  to  see  a  picture  of  Orpheus  taming  brute- 
nature —  have  no  prototypes;  they  are  pure 
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creations,  founded  on  nothing  previous,  but 
absolutely  new  in  style,  idea,  and  form. 

In  the  "later  quartets  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  wandered  further  away  from  the  old  paths  ; 
the  thought  there  seems  everything  and  the  form 
almost  nothing.  And  this  fact,  as  much  as  the 
obscurity  and  individuality  of  the  thoughts  them- 
selves and  their  apparent  want  of  connexion  until 
they  have  become  familiar,  is  perhaps  the  cause 
that  these  noble  works  are  so  difficult  to  under- 
stand. The  forms,  depend  upon  it,  were  founded 
in  reason  and  nature.  They  grew  through  long 
periods  to  be  what  Haydn  fixed  them  at ;  and 
as  long  as  the  thoughts  of  composers  did  not 
burst  their  limits  they  were  perfect.  Beethoven 
came,  and  he  first  enlarged  and  modified  them, 
adhering  however  to  their  fundamental  principle 
of  recurrence  and  recapitulation,  till  in  the  end, 
withdrawn  more  and  more  into  himself  by  hiB 
deafness,  he  wrote  down  what  he  felt,  often 
without  thinking  of  the  exigences  of  those  who 
were  to  hear  him.  This  however  only  applies 
to  the  later  Quartets.  The  ninth  Symphony 
and  the  last  Pianoforte  Sonatas  are  as  strictly 
in  form,  and  as  coherent  and  intelligible,  as 
could  be  desired. 

4.  A  striking  instance  of  this  loyalty  is  found 
in  Beethoven's  treatment  of  the  *  Introduction.' 
Tins— a  movement  in  slow  time,  preceding  the 
first  Allegro — forms  part  of  the  original  design  of 
the  overture  by  Lully,  and  is  found  in  nine  out 
of  ten  of  Handel's  overtures.  Haydn  often  has 
one  in  his  symphonies,  usually  8  to  1 2  bars  long, 
occasionally  as  much  as  20.  Mosart  has  prefixed 
similar  prefaces  to  some  of  his  works,  such  as 
the  Symphony  in  E  flat,  the  Quintet  for  Piano 
and  Wind  instruments,  and  the  famous  Quartet 
in  C.  dedicated  to  Haydn.  Beethoven,  besides 
placing  one  before  his  Quintet  for  Piano  and 
Wind  (op.  16),  which,  as  already  remarked,  is 
like  a  challenge  to  Mozart,  has  one  to  tho  Sonata 
Pathc'tique  and  to  the  first  Symphony.  In  the 
last  of  these  cases  it  is  12  bars  long.  In  the 
2nd  Symphony  it  expands  to  33  bars  long,  and 
increases  largely  in  development.  But  even  this 
is  a  mere  preface  when  compared  with  the  noble 
and  impressive  movements  which  usher  in  the 
Allnjro*  of  the  4th  and  7th  Symphonies — long 
and  independent  movements,  tne  latter  no  less 
than  80  bars  in  length,  full  of  important  and 
independent  ideas,  and  of  the  grandest  effect. 

In  all  the  instances  mentioned — the  Succession 
of  Keys,  the  Episodes,  the  Coda,  the  Introduc- 
tion—  Beethoven's  modifications  seem  to  have 
sprung  from  the  fact  of  his  regarding  his  music 
less  as  a  piece  of  technical  performance  than  his 
predecessors  had  perhaps  done,  and  more  as  the 
expression  of  the  ideas  with  which  his  mind  was 
charged.  The  ideas  were  too  wide  and  too 
various  to  be  contained  in  the  usual  limits,  and 
therefore  the  limits  had  to  be  enlarged.  He 
regards  first  what  he  has  to  say — his  thought — 
and  how  he  shall  convey  and  enforce  and  reiter- 
ate that  thought,  so  as  to  express  it  to  his  hearer 
exactly  as  he  thinks  it,  without  being  careful  to 
find  an  old  formula  in  which  to  couch  it.  Even 


consecutive  fifths  were  no  hindrance  to  him— 
they  gave  the  exact  sound  in  which  he  wished 
to  convey  his  idea  of  the  moment ;  and  therefore 
he  used  them  ax  natu  rally,  as  a  speaker  might 
employ  at  a  particular  juncture,  with  the  best 
effect,  an  expression  usually  quite  inadmissible. 
No  doubt  other  musicians  had  used  similar 
liberties ;  but  not  to  the  lame  extent,  because 
no  one  before  had  been  gifted  with  so  independent 
and  original  a  nature.  But  in  Beethoven  the 
fact  was  connected  with  the  peculiar  position  he 
had  taken  in  society,  and  with  the  new  ideas 
which  the  general  movement  of  freedom  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  French 
Revolution  in  particular,  had  forced  even  into 
such  strongholds  as  the  Austrian  courts.  People 
who  were  the  servants  of  archbishops  and 
princes,  and  moved  about  with  the  rest  of  the 
establishment  in  the  train  of  their  master,  who 
wore  powder  and  pigta'l  and  red-heeled  shoes, 
and  were  forced  to  wait  in  ante -rooms  and 
regulate  their  conduct  strictly  by  etiquette,  and 
habitually  keep  down  their  passions  under  deco- 
rous rules  and  forms,  could  not  give  their 
thoughts  and  emotions  the  free  and  natural 
vent  which  they  would  have  had  without  the 
perpetual  curb  of  such  restraints  and  the  habits 
they  must  have  engendered.  But  Beethoven, 
like  Mirabeau,  had  '  swallowed  the  formulas '  of 
the  day  ;  he  had  thrown  over  etiquette,  and, 
roturier  as  he  was,  lived  on  absolute  equality  with 
the  best  aristocracy  of  Vienna.  What  he  felt  he 
said,  both  in  society  and  in  his  music,  and  the 
result  is  before  us.  The  great  difference  is,  a* 
we  have  already  remarked,  that  whereas  in  his 
ordinary  intercourse  he  was  extremely  abrupt  and 
careless  of  effect,  in  his  music  he  was  exactly  the 
reverse ;  painstaking,  laborious,  and  never  satis- 
fied till  he  had  conveyed  his  ideas  in  unmistake- 
able  language. 

5.  The  Scherzo  stands  perhaps  in  a  different 
category  from  the  three  features  already  men- 
tioned.   It  is  less  of  a  modification  and  more  of 
a  distinct  new  creation.    The  word  is  met  with 
in  Haydn  and  Mozart,  but  in  a  different  sense  to 
that  in  which  Beethoven  uses  it,  and  apparently 
neither  of  those  masters  have  it  in  a  symphony. 
To  both  of  them  the  third  movement  of  a  sym- 
phony was  a  minuet.    All  that  a  minuet  could 
be  made  they  made  of  it,  but  it  was  never  given 
them  to  go  beyond.    The  minuet  remained  a 
dance  tune  to  the  end  of  its  days,  and  is  so  even 
in  Beethoven's  No.  8  Symphony.   In  fact  Haydn 
actually  lamented  that  he  could  not  make  more 
of  it  than  he  had.    When  discussing  a  rule  of 
Albrechtsberger's  by  which  fourths  were  pro 
hibited  in  strict  composition,  he  1  said,  1  Such 
trifling  is  absurd ;  I  wish,  instead,  tbat  some 
one  would  try  to  compose  a  really  new  minuet.' 
This  Beethoven  did.   The  third  movement  of  his 
first  Symphonv  is  what  Havdn  wished  to  *se« 
Though  labelled  'menuetto'  'it  is  quite  unlike  * 

I  flrlMtnwr,  p.  114. 

*  Out  would  like  to  know  If  Itavdn  erer  heard  the  Tint  or  any  other 
of  lleethoten't  hTmprioniea,  and  what  hl>  real  fr*lln#T»  were  ai»*:i 
Ihem.  He  lived  on  till       and  might  thu*  have  beard  the  Kxoka  aaJ 
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minuet.  It  is  in  fact  a  acherzo,  and  in  its  little 
dimensions  is  the  pattern  and  model  of  those 
gigantic  movements  which  in  the  Eroica,  the 
C  minor,  the  No.  7,  and  especially  the  No.  9  of 
the  Symphonies ;  in  the  B  flat  trio  ;  in  the  So- 
nata, op.  106  ;  and  the  first  of  the  Rassoumoffsky 
Quartets,  are  so  truly  astonishing,  and  so  charac- 
teristic of  their  great  author. 

6.  An  innovation  of  great  importance  in  the 
Finale,  for  which  no  precedent  can  be  found,  was 
the  introduction  of  the  Chorus.  In  the  Eroica 
Symphony  Beethoven  showed  how  a  set  of  or- 
chestral variations  could  be  employed  in  a  finale. 
In  the  Choral  Fantasia  again  he  showed  with 
what  effect  a  chorus  could  be  employed  in  the 
same  part  of  the  work.  But  in  the  9th  Sym- 
phony he  combined  the  two,  by  using  the  chorus 
in  a  succession  of  variations.  Mendelssohn  has 
followed  his  example  in  the  '  Lobgesang,'  the 
vocal  portion  of  which  is  the  last  movement  of  a 
symphony ;  but  he  has  not  adopted  the  Variation- 
form. 

7.  One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
Beethoven's  music  is  the  individual  variety  of 
each  piece  and  each  movement.    In  the  Sym- 
phonies every  one  of  the  9  first  movements  is 
entirely  distinct  from  the  other  8,  and  the  same 
of  the  andantes,  scherzos,  and  finales.    Each  is 
based  on  a  distinct  idea,  and  each  leaves  a 
separate  image  and  impression  on  the  mind. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  majority  of 
the  smaller  works,  of  the  concertos  and  quartets 
and  pianoforte  trios — certainly  of  the  sonatas,  all 
but  perhaps  a  very  few.    The  themes  and  pas- 
sages have  no  family  likeness,  and  have  not  the 
air  of  having  been  taken  out  of  a  stock  ready 
made,  but  are  born  for  the  occasion.    He  thus 
very  rarely  repeats  himself.    The  theme  of  the 
slow  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  F  minor  and 
the  second  theme  in  the  first  movement  of  the 
Sonata  in  C  (op.  a,  Nos.  1  and  3)  are  adapted 
from  his  early  pianoforte  quartets.   The  minuet 
in  the  Septet  is  developed  from  that  in  the  little 
Sonata  in  Q  (op.  49,  No.  2).     The  Turkish 
March  in  the  'Ruins  of  Athens'  had  already 
appeared  as  a  theme  for  Variations  in  D  (op. 
76).    The  theme  of  the  Variations  in  the  Choral 
Fantasia  is  a  song  of  his  own,  '  Seufzer  eines 
Ungeliebtcn '  (No.  253),  composed  many  years 
before.   The  melodies  of  two  Contretiinze  (No. 
1 7a)  are  employed  in  the  Prometheus  music,  and 
one  of  them  is  also  used  in  a  set  of  Variations 
(op.  35)  and  in  the  Finale  to  the  Eroica.  In 
the  Finale  to  the  Choral  Fantasia  there  are  some 
slight  anticipations  of  the  Finale  to  the  Choral 
Symphony ;  the  Prometheus  music  contains  an 
anticipation  of  the  storm  in  the  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony, and  the  subject  of  the  Allegretto  to  the 
Sth  Symphony  is  found  in  a  humorous  Canon 
(No.  256-2)— such  are  all  the  repetitions  that 
ha  ve  been  detected.    How  far  he  employed  Volks- 
lit 'it  r  and  other  tunes  not  invented  by  himself  is 
not  yet  known.    Certain  melodies  in  the  Eroica. 
Pajrtoral,  and  No.  7  Symphonies,  are  said  to  have 

thus  adopted,  but  at  present  it  is  mere 


This  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  place  for 
noticing  a  prominent  fact  about  his  own  melodies, 
viz.  that  they  often  consist  wholly  or  mainly  of 
consecutive  notes.  This  is  the  case  with  some 
of  the  very  finest  themes  he  has  written,  witness 
the  Scherzo  and  Finale  to  the  Choral  Symphony; 
and  that  to  the  Choral  Fantasia ;  the  bIow  move- 
ments of  the  Bb  Trio  and  the  Symphony  in  the 
same  key;  the  Adagio  to  the  Quartet  op.  127, 
and  many  others. 

8.  In  the  former  part  of  this  sketch  we  have 
mentioned  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
Beethoven  wrote  and  rewrote  until  he  had  ar- 
rived at  the  exact  and  most  apt  expression  of 
his  thought.  The  same  extraordinary  care  not 
to  be  mistaken  is  found  in  the  nuance*,  or 
marks  of  expression,  with  which  his  works  are 
crowded,  and  which  he  was  the  first  to  introduce 
in  such  abundance.  For  instance,  to  compare 
the  'Jupiter'  Symphony — Mozart's  last— with 
Beethoven's  first,  we  shall  find  that  the  violin 
part  of  the  first  half  of  the  opening  A  llegro  has 
in  the  former  (120  bars  long)  14  marks  of  ex- 
pression, in  the  latter  (95  bars)  42  marks.  The 
Andante  to  Mozart's  Symphony  in  G  minor  has 
38  marks  to  131  bars,  while  that  to  Beethoven's 
No.  2  has  155  marks  to  276  bars.  In  the  later 
works  this  attention  to  nuance  increases.  The 
Allegro  agitato  of  the  Quartet  in  F  minor,  125 
bars  long,  contains  95  marks ;  the  Cavatina  in  the 
Quartet  in  Bb,  66  bars  long,  contains  58  marks. 
It  is  part  of  the  system  of  unwearied  care  and 
attention  by  which  this  great  man,  whose 
genius  was  only  equalled  by  his  assiduity, 
brought  his  works  to  their  actual  perfection,  and 
to  the  certainty  that  they  would  produce  what 
he  himself  calls  tY  $uo  proprio  propo-slo  ejfetto1 — 
their  own  special  and  intended  effect.  How 
original  and  splendid  the  effect  of  such  nuance* 
can  be  may  be  seen  in  the  Vivace  of  the  No.  7 
Symphony,  where  the  sudden  change  from  jf 
to  pp,  accompanying  an  equally  sudden  plunge 
in  the  melody  and  abrupt  change  in  the  harmony, 
produces  a  wild  romantic  effect  which  once  to 
hear  is  never  to  forget. 

In  addition,  Beethoven  here  and  there  gives 
indications  such  as  the  '  Bitte  utn  innern  und 
aussern  Frieden'  at  the  'Dona'  in  the  Moss  in 
D,  the  'beklemint'  in  the  Cavatina  of  tho  Bb 
Quartet,  the  1  Arioso  dolente*  of  Sonata  op.  no, 
which  throw  a  very  personal  colour  over  tho 
piece.  The  word  'Cantabile*  has  a  special 
meaning  when  he  employs  it. 

9.  Beethoven  used  Variations  to  a  very  great 
extent.  For  the  Pianoforte,  Solo  and  in  con- 
junction with  other  solo  instruments,  he  has  left 
29  sets,  some  on  original  themes,  some  on  aire 
by  other  composers.  But  besides  these  several 
movements  in  his  Sonatas,  Quartets,  and  Trios 
are  variations,  so  entitled  by  him.  Every  one 
will  remember  those  in  the  Septet,  in  the  '  Harp* 
Quartet,  in  the  Kreutzer  Sonata,  in  the  Solo 
Sonata  in  A  flat,  and  in  the  two  late  Sonatas 
in  E  and  C  minor  (op.  109  and  ill).  Many 
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other  movements  in  the  same  branches  of  com- 
position are  variations,  although  not  so  named. 
The  slow  movements  in  the  Sonata  'appasMonata' 
and  the  op.  106  are  splendid  instances.  In  the 
Symphonies  the  slow  movements  of  the  C  minor, 
the  Pastoral  and  the  Ninth,  are  magnificent 
examples,  the  last  the  most  splendid  of  all  -while 
the  colossal  Finales  of  the  Eroica  and  the  Ninth 
Symphony  are  also  variations,  though  of  a  very 
different  order  from  the  rest  and  from  each 
other.  Of  the  lowest  and  most  obvious  type  of 
variation,  in  which  the  tune  remains  in  statu 
quo  all  through  the  piece,  with  mere  changes 
of  accompaniment  above,  below,  and  around  it — 
the  Herz-Thalberg  type — the  nearest  approach 
to  be  found  in  Beethoven's  works,  is  the  5th 
variation  in  op.  26.  His  favourite  plan  is  to 
preserve  the  harmonic  basis  of  the  theme  and 
to  modify  and  embellish  the  melody.  Of  this 
type  he  makes  use  with  astonishing  ease  and 
truly  inexhaustible  originality.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  some  shape  or  other  in  nearly  every  work  of 
his  second  and  third  periods.  It  is  not  his  own 
invention,  for  fine  instances  of  it  exist  in  Mozart 
and  Haydn,  but  no  one  practised  it  with  such 
beauty  and  nobility  as  he  did,  unless  it  be 
Schubert,  who  at  any  rate  approaches  very  near 
him  in  its  use.  Perhaps  the  finest  instance  of 
it  is  in  the  Adagio  of  the  Ninth  Symphony,  in 
which  the  melody  is  varied  first  in  common  time 
and  then  in  12-8,  with  a  grace,  beauty,  and 
strength  which  are  quite  unparalleled.  There 
is,  however,  a  'third  kind  of  variation  which  is 
all  Beethoven's  own,  in  which  everything  under- 
goes a  change — rhythm,  melody,  and  harmony — 
and  yet  the  individual  theme  remains  clearly 
present.  '  Perhaps  one  melodious  step  only  of 
the  subject  is  taken  (op.  109;  var.  I  and  5); 
perhaps  the  fundamental  progressions  of  the 
harmony  alone  are  retained ;  perhaps  some 
thorough  rhythmical  alteration  is  made,  with 
an  entire  change  of  key,  as  in  the  Poco  Andante, 
Finale  of  Eroica ;  in  the  Bt>  variation  alia 
tnarcia,  of  the  Ninth  Symphony;  and  in  many 
of  the  33  Variations.  This  is  no  mere  change 
of  dress  and  decoration,  but  an  actual  creation 
of  something  new  out  of  the  old  germ — we  see 
the  chrysalis  change  into  the  butterfly,  and  we 
know  it  to  be  the  same  creature  despite  the 
change.'  'In  no  other  form  than  that  of  the 
Variation,'  continues  Mr.  Uannreuther,  'does 
Beethoven's  creative  power  appear  more  wonder- 
ful, and  its  effect  on  the  art  more  difficult  to 
measure.' 

jo.  Of  Fugues  Beethoven  wrote  but  few,  and 
those  near  the  end  of  his  career,  but  he  always 
knew  how  to  introduce  a  fugato  or  bit  of  con- 
trapuntal work  with  the  happiest  efFect.  Witness 
a  passage  in  the  working  out  of  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  Eroica  Symphony,  and  another  in 
the  Finale  of  the  same  work  ;  or  in  the  middle 
portion  of  the  Allegretto  of  No.  7  ;  or  the  lovely 
counterpoint  for  the  Bassoon  in  the  opening  of 
the  Finale  of  No.  9.    Of  complete  fugues  the 


only  instrumental  ones  are  the  finale  to  the  3rd 
of  the  Rassoumoffsky  Quartets;  the  finales  to 
the  Cello  Sonata  op.  102,  No.  2,  and  the  Solo 
Sonatas  op.  101,  106,  and  1 10 ;  and  the  enormous 
movement  in  B  flat  which  originally  formed  the 
termination  to  the  great  String  Quartet  in  the 
same  key.  Of  the  last-named  fugue  one  has  no 
opportunity  of  judging,  as  it  is  never  played  ; 
but  of  the  others,  es|>ecially  those  in  the  Solo 
Sonatas,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  nothing  in 
the  whole  of  Beethoven's  music  is  associated 
with  a  more  distinct  dramatic  intention,  whether 
it  be,  as  has  been  1  suggested,  a  resolution  to 
throw  off  an  affection  which  was  enthralling 
him,  or  some  other  great  mental  effort. 

11.  Beethoven  did  not  originate  'programme 
music,'  for  Bach  left  a  sonata  describing  the 
departure  of  his  brother  ;  and  two  symphonies 
are  in  existence  by  Knecht — a  countryman  of 
Beethoven's,  and  a  few  years  his  senior— entitled 
'  Tableau  musical  de  la  nature,'  and  '  La  joie  des 
Bergers  interrompue  par  forage,'  which  are  not 
only  founded  on  the  same  idea  with  his  Pastoral 
Symphony,  but  are  3  said  to  contain  somewhat 
similar  themes  and  passages.     But,  though  he 
did  not  invent  it,  he  raised  it  at  once  to  a 
higher  level  than  before,  and  his  programme 
pieces  have  exercised  a  great  effect  on  the  art. 
'  When  Beethoven  had  once  opened  the  road,'  aaid 
Mendelssohn,  'every  one  was  bound  to  follow'; 
and  it  is  probable  that  without  his  example  we 
should  not  have  had  Mendelssohn's  overtures  to 
"Hie  Hebrides'  or  to  the  '  Meeresstille  und  gliick- 
liche  Fahrt.'  His  works  in  this  line,  omitting  all 
which  did  not  receive  their  titles  from  himself, 
are :—  the  *  Sonata  pathetique';  '  La  Malinoonia,' 
an  adagio  in  the  String -quartet,  No.  6 ;  the '  Eroica' 
Symphony;  the  'Pastoral'  ditto;  the  Battle  of 
Vittoria;  the  Sonata  'Les  Adieux,  1' Absence 
et  le  lietour';  the  movements  in  the  A  minor 
quartet  (op.  133)  entitled  'Canzona  di  ringrasia- 
mento  in  modo  lidico  offerta  alia  divinita  da  an 
guarito,'  and  '  Sentendo  nuova  forza ' ;  the  move* 
ment  in  the  F  major  quartet  (op.  135),  entitled 
'  Der  schwergefaaste  Entschluss — Muss  es  sein  f 
Es  mtu<s  sein  ;  and  a  Rondo  a  capriccio  for  Piano 
(op.  1 29),  the  MS.  of  which  is  entitled  by  the  com- 
poser '  Die  Wuth  uber  den  verlornen  Groechon 
ausgetobt  in  einer  Caprice.'    Beyond  these  Bee- 
thoven made  no  acknowledged  attempts  to  depict 
definite  scenes  or  moods  of  mind  in  instrumental 
music.  We  have  already  (p.  1 79a)  quoted  Schind- 
ler's  statement  th«t  Beethoven  intended  the 
Sonatas  in  op.  14  to  be  a  dialogue  between  two 
lovers,  and  to  represent  the  '  entreating  and  re- 
sisting principle';  and  the  Sonata  in  E  minor 
(op.  90)  is  said  to  have  had  direct  reference  to 
the  difficulties  attending  Moritx  Lichnowskys 
passion  for  the  actress  whom  he  ultimately  mar- 
ried.    The  first  movement  was  to  have  been 
called  '  Kampf  zwischen  Kopf  und  Herx.'  and 
the  second,  «  Conversation  mit  der  Geliebten.' 
But  none  of  the.se  titles  were  directly  sanctioned 
by  Beethoven  himself.    In  the  programme  of 

»  Mr  n'»  Anatj»li  of  th«  SoiuUft  op.  IOC 
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tie  concert  of  Dec.  a  a,  1808,  at  which  the  Pas- 
toral Symphony  waa  produced,  he  prefixed  the 
following  words  to  the  description  of  the  Sym- 
phony : — '  Pastoral  Symphonie  :  mehr  A  uiMlruck 
der  Empfindung  als  Malerei* — 'more  expression 
of  emotions  than  portraiture,'  a  canon  which 
should  surely  be  taken  as  the  guide  in  interpreting 
all  similar  works  of  his. 

We  have  now  endeavoured  to  give  the  main 
external  characteristics  of  Beethoven's  music ; 
but  the  music  itself,  though  it  resides  in  them,  is 
beyond  and  above  them  all.    '  While  listening,' 
says  Mr.  Dannreuther,  '  to  such  works  as  the 
Overture  to  Leonora,  the  Sinfonia  Eroica,  or  the 
Ninth  Symphony,  we  feel  that  we  are  in  the 
presence  of  something  far  wider  and  higher  than 
the  mere  development  of  musical  themes.  The 
execution  in  detail  of  each  movement  and  each 
succeeding  work  is  modified  more  and  more  with 
the  prevailing  poetic  seutiment.  A  religious  pas- 
sion and  elevation  are  present  in  the  utterances. 
The  mental  and  moral  horizon  of  the  music  grows 
upon  us  with  each  renewed  hearing.  The  different 
movements — like  the  different  particles  of  each 
movement  —  have  as  close  a  connection  with 
one  another  as  the  acts  of  a  tragedy,  and  a 
characteristic  significance  to  be  understood  only 
in  relation  to  the  whole ;  each  work  is  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word  a  revelation.  Beethoven 
speaks  a  language  no  one  has  spoken  before,  and 
treats  of  things  no  one  has  dreamt  of  before  :  yet 
it  seems  as  though  he  were  speaking  of  matters 
long  familiar,  in  ones  mother  tongue  ;  as  though 
he  touched  upon  emotions  one  had  lived  through 
in  some  former  existence.  .  .  .  The  warmth  and 
depth  of  his  ethical  sentiment  is  now  felt  all  the 
world  over,  and  it  will  ere  long  be  universally 
recognised  that  he  has  leavened  and  widened  the 
sphere  of  men's  emotions  in  a  manner  akin  to 
that  in  which  the  conceptions  of  great  philo- 
sophers and  poets  have  widened  the  sphere  of 
men's  intellectual  activity.' 1 

Beethoven's  published  works  may  be  summed 
up  aa  follows : — 

I.  raSTRCMEXTAL. 


*  Prtaphonlea— 4n  CD.  Kb  (Kror- 
fsi.  nr.  C  minor.  F  J'astoral),  A. 
1  and  D  minor  (Choral  >. 

I  of  Vlttaria  1  overture 
:  to  Promethrua ;  ow- 
lusic  to  Kgmoot. 

•  Oessrtuics  —  (ortolan ;  Lwoon 
*o-  1 .  Do.  No.  * ;  Do  So.  3 ;  Fidel  lo; 
t.'.ag  Stephen  j  Bui  us  of  Athens | 
-•v.  IIS  t.Nameiisleler) :  op.  124 
sW»irs*  des  llaosea). 

lo  Kb 

1  0]  Military 

P  .  12  Minuets  ;  12  •  deoUche  Tan- 
tm     M  ContreGu-ue  .  Bitter  Ballet. 

1  *-osiorrtofor  Violin  and  Orchw- 
tr»  la  D ;  1  fragment  of  do.  lu  C ; 
rt-*  i  tUitnanora  for  do. 

f-  Concertos  for  Piano  ami  Or- 
-in  C,  Bb,  C  minor;  G. 


and  KtJ :  1  do.  arrange  1  from  Vio- 
lin' 'oneerto  ;  Houdo  l.  .-  do.  in  Bb; 
1  Triple  Concerto  (op.  W> :  1  Choral 
Fantasia  for  Piano,  Orchestra,  and 


S  Octet*  for  Wind-both  In  Kb. 

1  Septet  for  r'trlngs  and  Wind. 
18e«tetfor  dltto-ln  Kb. 
ldltu.  tor  Wind -In  Kb. 

2  t,utnte\s  for  Strings -In  Kb 
»d  0 :  1  ditto,  fugue  (op.  137) ;  1 

ditto  arranged  from  P.  F.  Trio  In 
C  minor. 

IS  guartet*  for  Strings— In  V.  G, 
D.  0  minor,  A.  Bp  :  In  V,  E  minor, 
C  lUatsoumof&ky) ;  in  L  b  (Uarien- 


ueh  Indebted  In  this  part  of  my  work  to  an  admirable 
rsvpsrr  by  Mr.  Dats&reutber  in  Ma/WWi  Magattmt  for  July.  1K74.  I 
t»*e  aaot»1  from  It  more  than  once.  at»<t  If  I  hare  not  done  so  <llll 
^  je-  a  Is  because  the  Myle  ol  hla  remarks  Is  Dot  suited  to  Uw  bald 
nti&itj  of  a  Dictionary  artkle. 


Q.) :  In  F  minor;  In  Eb;  In  Bb; 
In  Cg  minor;  In  A  minor;  In  F: 
also  Fugue  in  Bb. 

2  Kquali  for  4  Trombones. 

6  Trios  for  Mrings-ln  Kb:  In  G, 
D,  0  minor ;  In  II  ifcerruade'. 

1  ditto  String*  and  Klute— In  D 
(Serenade!. 

1  ditto  for  Wind. 

8  Duos  for  Wind-In  C.  P.  Bb. 

1  Uulntet  for  llano  and  Wind- 
In  Kb. 

1  guartet  for  Tlano  and  Strings— 
after  fur-going.  3  ditto  lju  wide)— 
In  Eb.  D.  and  0. 

8  Trios  for  Piano  and  firings— In 
Eb.G,  ('minor;  In  D.  Eb  ;  In  Bb; 
in  Bb  lone  movement)  |  in  Eb  'ju- 
venile!.  afler  Symphony  In  D; 
Variations  In  O;  14  ditto  In  Kb. 
1  Trio  for  llano.  Clar..and  Cello  lu 
Bb  :  1  ditto  (after  Septet)  In  Kb. 

10 eonatu  for  Piano  and  Violin— 
In  D,  A.  Kb  :  in  A miuor  j  In  F ;  In 
A.  0  minor,  G ;  In  A  (KreuUer) ;  in 
G.  1  Bon  Jo  in  G ;  12  Variations 
In  P. 

8  ditto  for  Piano  and  Cello-ln  P, 
G  minor ;  in  A  :  In  C.  D.  12  \  aria  ■ 
tlotu  in  Cj  12  do.  la  Fr  7  da  In 
Kb. 


1  ditto  for  Piano  and  flom— in  F. 

7  books  of  Variations  for  1  lauo 
and  Flute. 

1  Sonata  for  Piano,  4  hands— in 
D.  S  Marches  for  dltto-ln  C.  Eb. 
D ;  H  Variation*  in  C  and  6  In  D. 

S*  ditto  for  Piano  Solo— in  K  mi- 
nor. A.  0 ;  In  Eb  ;  in  t'  minor.  F. 
D  ;  in  C  minor 'latlirtlouo):  In  K. 
G;  in  Bb  ;  in  Ab  :  hi  Kb,  C  fi  mi- 
nor :  In  D:  In  G,  D  minor.  Kb:  In 
O  minor  and  G  (both  small);  in  C 
(Waldstelio ;  in  F:  In  F  minor 
(Appaa-uonata) :  In  K  J ;  In  G  < Sona- 
tina); In  Eb  (Adiem,  etc.);  in  K 
nnu'-r.  In  A;  lu  Bb  lop.  In');  in 
K:  In  Ab  ;  In  <'  miuor.  In  Kb.  F 
minor,  and  D  (early);  In  C  (easy); 
lu  n  and  F<easj  i. 

Variations  for  ditto.  21  sets— vlr. 
*  In  F;  Hi  in  Eb  (EroleaJ;  6  In  D 
(Turkish  March);  32  In  ('  minor: 
S3  In  C ;  IS  In  (i  (easy)  j  and  IB  mora 
sets,  containing  144  variations. 

3  Sets  of  Bagatelles  for  ditto— 7. 
11.  o;  4  Uondos  In  C,  G ;  In  A  ;  and 
In  U  (a  capriccio);  Fantasia  In  G 
minor  ;  3  Preludes  |  Polonaise  | 
Andante  In  F  (favorl);  Minuet  In 
Kb;«do; 


II.  VOCAL. 


I  Masses— In  C,  and  I>  CBolennlsK 
1  Oratorio —' Caristu*  am  Oal- 
barge.' 

1  opera—'  Fidel  lo.' 

'  Ttie  ltulns  of  Athens.'  Arrange- 
ment of  March  and  Chorus  trum  do. 
'  King  Stephen.* 

2  Patriotic  Finales. 

•  Der  glorreicht  Aiiftenbl'ek.' 
'  Meeress  title    und  gliickllche 
Palirt.' 

'  Ah  ptrfido! '  Foprano  and  Or- 
chestra. Opfarliad;  do.,  do.,  and 
Chorus. 


•  Tremato  •;  Trio  srilh  Orchestra. 
Bundeslied ;  2  Polos.  Chorus,  aud 
Wind. 

'  Elegtscher  Gesang';  4  Voice* and 
Strings. 

Songs  with  Piano  acc  1,  -66  and 
1  Duet. 

'  tiesaos  der  Monche ' ;  S  Voices 


II  t  anon*. 

7  Books  or  English.  Scotch,  Irish, 
Weld), and  Italian  Songs  for  Voice, 
Piano,  Violin,  and  C«Uo. 


All  the  above  are  included  in  Breitkopf  & 
Hartel's  complete  edition,  except  the  Bitter- 
Ballet,  the  Fragment  of  a  Violin  Concerto  in  C, 
and  the  two  Equali  for  Trombones. 

The  Beethoven  literature  is  very  large.  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  mentioning  those  jiortions 
of  it  which  appear  to  have  real  value  for  the 
investigator. 

I.  His  own  letters.  Of  these  there  are  several 
collections,  (i)  'Briefe  Beethovens'  iStuttgart, 
1865),  edited  by  Dr.  Nohl :  contains  411.  (a) 
'  83  .  .  .  Original  Briefe  L.  v.  B's  an  den  Erzher- 
zog  Rudolph,'  edited  by  Kochel  (Vienna,  1865). 
(3)  '  Briefe  von  B.  an  Grafin  Erdody  und  Max 
Brauchle/  edited  by  Schone  (Leipzig,  1S67). 
The  two  last  were  included  with  many  others 
in  a  further  collection  of  322  'Neue  Briefe  Bee- 
thovens/ edited  by  Nohl  (Stuttgart,  1S67).  (4) 
Nohl  s  first  collection  and  66  of  the  letters  to  the 
Archduke  were  translated  (I  wish  I  could  say 
carefully  translated)  by  Lady  Wallace,  and  pul> 
lished  by  Longmans  (2  vols.  8vo.  1S66). 

Other  letters  are  given  by  Thayer  in  his  'Bee- 
thovens Leben,'  and  byPohl  in  'Die  Gesellschaft 
der  .M-a-ik  Freundo'  (Vienna,  1 871),  and  many 
others  exist  in  MS.  in  collections  of  autographs. 

1L  Notices  of  him  by  friends  and  contempora- 
ries. Many  of  these  must  be  taken  with  reserve, 
as  written  long  after  the  event,  and  with  strong 
bias. 

(0  By  Scyfried,  as  Anhang  to  his  edition  of 
Beethoven's  '  Studien'  in  Thorough-bass  (Vienna, 
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March  26,  1832) — 144  pages,  containing  biogra-  | 
phical  sketch,  anecdotes  and  traits,  letters  (.in- 
cluded in  Nohl),  three  conversations,  the  sale 
catalogue,  the  music  sung  at  the  funeral,  poems 
and  addresses,  a  catalogue  of  Beethoven's  works, 
etc. 

(a)  Wegeler  and  Ries,  'Biographische  Notizen,' 
etc.  (.Coblenz,  1838),  with  '  Nachtrag'  by  Wegeler 
alono  (Coblenz,  1845).  Contains  biography,  let- 
ters, and  a  host  of  anecdotes. 

(3)  Schindler,  'Biographie'  (MOnster,  1840). 
This  is  the  first  edition  of  Schindler's  work,  which 
was  translated  into  English  by  Moscheles,  and 
published  with  many  additions  and  modifications, 
and  with  no  mention  of  Schindler  on  the  title 
page,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  (Colburn,  1841).  It  was 
followed  by  'Beethoven  in  Paris'  (MOnster, 
1842),  an  account  of  the  performance  of  some  of 
the  symphonies  by  the  'Societe"  des  Concerts,' 
with  various  documents  of  interest;  by  a  second 
edition  of  the  Biography  (Monster,  1845)  ;  and 
finally  by  a  third  edition  in  two  volumes  (MUnster, 
t*6o).  This  last  has  been  very  inaccurately 
translated  into  French  by  Sowinski  (Paris,  Gar- 
nier,  1865). 

(4)  Gerhard  von  Breuning,  'Aus  dcmSchwarz- 
spanierhaus'  (Vienna,  1874) — the  recollections 
of  Stephen  von  Breuning's  son,  who  was  1 1  years 
old  when  Beethoven  died,  and  was  much  with 
him  during  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

III.  Smaller  and  more  fragmentary  notices  are 
given  of  him — in  1 798  or  99  by  Czerny,  in  Pohl  s 

'  Jahresberieht  des  Konservatorium  in 

Wien'  (Vienna,  1870)  ;  and  in  later  years  by  the 
same  in  Cocks  s  '  Musical  Miscellany'  (London, 
July  and  Aug.  185*,  Jan.  1853);  in  1809  by 
Reichardt  in  '  Vertraute  Briefe '  ( Amsterdam, 
1810) ;  in  1814  by  Spohr  in  his  'Selbstbiographie' 
(Cassel,  i860),  and  by  Tomaschek  in  'Libussa' 
for  1846;  in  1822  by  Rochlitz  in  the  A.  M.  Z., 
1828,  n.  10,  printed  in  '  Ffir  Freunde  der  Ton- 
kunst,  vol.  iv.  p.  348  (Leipzig,  1832);  in  1824 
[by  Mr.  Edward  Schulz]  in  the  '  Harmonicon,' 
Jan.  1824;  and  [by  Mrs.  Payne,  L>r.  Burney's 
niece,]  in  the  4  Harmonicon,'  Dec.  1 8 25  ;  in 
1825  by  Rellstab  in  'Ausmeinem  Leben,'  ii.  224. 

Of  later  biographies  must  bo  mentioned  that 
of  M.  Fetis  in  his  'Biographie  universelle  des 
Musiciens' ;  of  Wilhelm  von  Lenz,  '  Beethoven, 
eine  Kunat-Studie,'  a  Life,  with  an  extended 
critical  and  historical  catalogue  of  the  works ; 
and  of  Hcrr  Ludwig  Nohl,  'Beethovens  Leben,' of 
which  the  3rd  and  last  volume  was  published  in 
Sept.  1876.  Xold  is  said  to  be  inaccurate,  and 
he  is  certainly  diffuse,  but  I  for  ono  owe  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  various  publications,  the 
information  in  which  can  be  found  nowhere  else. 
The  notes  to  the  biography  contain  a  mass  of 
materials  of  the  greatest  interest.  Last  and  best 
is  the  '  Ludwig  van  Beethovens  Leben'  of  A.  W. 
Thayer  (Berlin,  1866,  72),  of  which  the  3rd  vol. 
is  on  the  eve  of  publication,  and  which,  through 
the  caution,  wide  research,  and  unflagging  industry 
of  its  author  has  already  taken  a  place  far  higher 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.  Amongst  other 
sources  of  information  Mr.  Thayer  has  inherited 


the  memoranda  collected  by  the  late  Otto  Jahn, 
who  had  himself  made  soino  progress  in  & 
biography  of  Beethoven.  The  collections  which 
this  aide  investigator  has  made  in  many  moA 
material  points,  and  the  light  thrown  by  him 
on  passages  hitherto  more  than  obscure,  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  read  bis 
work. 

IV.  Of  more  miscellaneous  works  the  following 
must  be  named: — W.  von  Lenz,  *  Beethoven  et 
6es  trois  Styles'  (Petersburg,  1852  ;  also  Paris, 
Lavinee,  1855)— a  book  which,  if  full  of  rhap- 
sody, is  also  full  of  knowledge,  insight,  and  en- 
thusiasm ;  Oulibicheff,  '  Beethoven,  ses  critiques 
et  ses  glossateurs,'  in  direct  antagonism  to  the 
foregoing  (Paris,  1857)  ;  Berlioz,  *  Etude  ana- 
lytique  des  Symphonies  de  Beethoven'  in  his 
'Voyage  musical,'  vol.  i.  (Paris,  1844);  Otto 
Jahn,  three  papers  in  his  '  Gesammelte  Aufsatxe' 
(Leipzig,  1866),  viz.  'Leonore  oder  Fidelio,'  '  B. 
im  Malkasten,'  and  'B.  und  die  Ausgaben  seiner 
Werke '  ;   R.  Wagner,    '  Beethoven '  (Leipzig 
1870') ;  Marx,  '  B.'s  Leben  und  Schaffen,  3rd 
edition  (Berlin,  1875);  Actenmaasige  Darstelluii!> 
der  Ausgrabung  und  Wicderbeisetzung  der  ir- 
dischen   Reste  von   Beethoven  und  Schubert 
(Vienna,  1 863) ;   Nohl,  '  Beethovens  Brevier' 
(Leipzig,  1870),  a  collection  of  passages  in  his 
favourite  authors  extracted  or  marked  by  Bee- 
thoven ;  'Die  Beethoven  Feier'  (Vienna,  18* l\ 
containing  amongst  other   things  Beethovens 
diary  from  1812  to  1818.     The  analytical  pro- 
grammes of  Beethoven's  sonatas  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Davison,  prepared  to  accompany  Mr.  Charles 
Hallo's  performance  in  1861,  are  full  of  interest 

V.  We  now  arrive  at  another  class  of  works  (4 
more  importance  than  any  yet  mentioned,  except 
perhaps  the  letters,  and  absolutely  indiapensabk- 
to  those  who  wish  to  investigate  Beethoven* 
music  chronologically,  viz.  the  catalogues,  and 
reprints  of  the  sketch-books. 

Catalogues  of  Beethoven's  works  were  attempted 
by  Artaria,  Hofmeister,  and  Cranz,  but  the  tint 
one  worthy  of  the  subject  was  issued  by  Breitkopf 
&  Hartel  in  1851 — '  Thematisches  Vexzeichnis*,' 

I  etc.,  large  8vo.,  167  pp.    The  second  edition  uf 

I  this,  edited  and  enriched  with  copious  note?, 
remarks,  appendices,  indexes,  etc.   by  Mr.  G. 

I  Nottebohm  (Leipzig,  1868,  pp.  i-2  20\  leave* 
little  to  be  desired.    It  is  arranged  in  the  order 

i  of  the  opus  numbers  of  the  pieces — where  they 
are  numbered — that  is  to  say,  in  the  order  of 
publication.  A  catalogue  from  a  different  point 
of  view — in  the  order  of  the  production  of  the 
works,  and  embracing  those  unpublished  as 
well  as  published,  was  issued  by  Mr.  Thayer, 
as  a  precursor,  or  memoire  pour  nrrvir,  to  hi* 
'Biography,'  viz.  ' Chronologisches  Verxeichniss,' 
etc.  (Berlin,  1865).  It  is  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  value  of  this  unpretending  li>t, 
which  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  n>  >t 
only  before  inaccessible,  but  unknown  to  student-.. 
It  was  followed  by  a  work  of  equal  interest  — 
'Ein  Skizzcnbuch  von  B.,'  etc.,  the  reprint  "f 
one  of  Beethoven's  sketch-books,  with  such  coli- 
mentary  as  is  necessary  fully  to  elucidate  it. 
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This  was  edited  by  Mr.  Nottebohm,  and  was 
succeeded  in  I H69  by  the  commencement  of  a  aerie* 
of  articles  in  the  '  Allgemeine  musik.  Zeitunp, '  on 
various  points  in  Beethoven's  works,  examined 
and  elucidated  chiefly  through  his  sketch-books, 
and  printed  with  copious  quotations,  the  whole 
throwing  a  most  interesting  light  on  his  method 
of  working.  These  papers  were  collected  and  re- 
published as  '  Beethoveniana'  (Leipzig,  1872).  A 
further  series,  entitled  '  Neue  Beethoveniana,'  by 
the  same  indefatigable  explorer  is  now  (1878) 
being  published  in  the  '  Musikalisches  Wochen- 
blatt.'  The  amount  of  new  and  important  infor- 
mation on  Beethoven's  music  furnished  by  these 
two  series  no  one  can  tell  who  has  not  stuilied 
them.  They  are  indispensable  for  all  students 
of  the  subject.  Mr.  Nottebohm  has  published  a 
new  edition  of  •  Beethoven's  Studien,'  in  which 
many  mistakes  in  Seyfried's  edition  are  corrected 
and  much  additional  information  given,  such  as 
no  one  who  has  not  the  peculiar  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  Mr.  Nottebohm  would  be  competent  to 
impart.  [G.] 

BEFFARA,  Louis  Francois,  born  at  Nonan- 
court,  Aug.  23,  1751;  from  1792  to  1H16 
Commissaire  de  Police  in  Paris,  where  he  died 
Feb.  2,  1838.  Renowned  for  his  collection  of 
documents  on  the  Paris  operas,  which  were  un- 
fortunately consumed  at  the  burning  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  during  the  Commune  in  1871.  For  com- 
pleteness and  genuineness  the  collection  could  not 
be  surpassed,  and  its  loss  is  irreparable.    [F.  G.] 

BEGGAR'S  OPERA,  The.  A  celebrated 
piece,  written  in  1727  by  John  Gay,  who  was 
said  to  have  been  instigated  to  its  production  by 
a  feeling  of  annoyance  at  having  been  offered  a 
court  appointment  which  he  regarded  as  l>eneath 
him.  It  is  also  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
an  observation  of  Swift's  to  its  author,  that  'a 
Newgate  pastoral  might  make  an  odd  pretty 
sort  of  thing.'  Under  the  thin  veil  of  ex- 
posing the  vices  of  highwaymen,  pickpockets, 
gaolers,  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  and  their  con- 
federates and  associates,  it  bristles  with  keen, 
well-pointed  satire  on  the  corrupt  and  venal 
politicians  and  courtiers  of  the  day,  and  of  the 
prevailing  fashionable  entertainment — the  Italian 
opera.  It  has  been  denied  that  there  is  any 
reference  to  the  latter,  because  the  style  of  the 
music  of  Italian  operas  is  not  burlesqued,  but 
the  fact  is  apparent  from  the  introductory  dialogue 
between  the  Beggar  (the  assumed  author  of  the 
piece)  and  the  Player,  in  which  the  former  is 
made  to  say,  4 1  have  introduc'd  the  similes  that 
are  in  all  your  celebrated  operas ;  the  Swallow, 
the  Moth,  the  Bee,  the  Ship,  the  Flower,  etc. 
Besides,  I  have  a  prison  scene,  which  the  ladies 
always  reckon  charmingly  pathctick.  As  to  the 
parts  I  have  observed  such  a  nice  impartiality 
to  our  two  ladies,  that  it  is  impossible  for  either 
of  them  to  take  offence.'  The  allusion  in  the 
last  sentence  to  the  deadly  feud  between  Cuzzoni 
and  Faustina,  which  in  1727  divided  the  fashion- 
able world  into  two  violently  hostile  factions,  is 
ao  palpable  as  to  cause  surprise  at  its  having 
been  overlooked.   '  The  Beggar's  Opera '  w  as  first 


offered  to  Colley  C'ibber  for  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
but  lieing  rejected  by  him  was  accepted  by  John 
Rich,  and  brought  out  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
Theatre,  Jan.  29,  1727-28.  Its  success  was 
decisive :  it  was  performed  sixty-two  nights 
('not  consecutive)  during  the  season,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  played  all  over  England,  in 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  even  in  Miuorca.  By 
tho  time  it  had  reached  its  thirty-sixth  re- 
presentation Rich  had  netted  nearly  £4000, 
whilat  Gay's  four  'author's  nights'  had  produced 
him  £693  131.  6o\;  whence  it  was  said  that  it 
had  made  Gay  rich  and  Rich  gay.  The  som^s 
were  all  written  either  to  ballad  tunes  (English 
and  Scotch,  some  of  considerable  antiquity),  or 
the  tunes  of  the  most  popular  .songs  of  the  day. 
These  tunes,  sixty-nine  in  numt>er,  were  arranged 
and  scored  by  Dr.  Pepusch,  who  also  composed 
an  overture  for  the  piece.  They  were  chosen 
with  great  judgment,  and  to  them  its  remark- 
able success  was  in  a  great  degree  attributable. 
The  rage  for  'The  Beggar's  Opera'  shewed  itself 
in  its  scene*  and  songs  apjRaring  on  fans  and 
screens,  in  the  attire  of  Laviuia  Fenton  (the  per- 
former of  Polly)  becomiug  the  pattern  for  that  of 
ladies  of  fashion,  and  in  tlie  teuqtorary  desertion 
of  the  Italian  Oj>era.  Hogarth  published  an  en- 
graving representing  a  scene  in  Act  II.  Some 
of  the  songs  were  said  to  have  received  finishing 
touches  from  the  hand  of  Pope.  The  success 
of  'The  Beggar's  0|»«ra'  led  to  the  production 
of  a  host  of  other  pieces  with  songs  written  to 
Itallad  tunes,  and  thence  denominated  Ballad- 
Operas.  [W.  H.  H  ] 

BEGNIS,  GirsKPPE  de,  born  at  Lugo,  in  the 
Papal  States,  1793,  sang  soprano  iu  the  chapel 
at  Lugo  till  he  was  nearly  fifteen,  when  his 
voice  broke.  Thinking  it  would  never  return, 
and  having  a  strong  taste  for  comedy,  he  took 
lessons  of  Mandini,  a  celebrated  Italian  act«<r; 
but,  his  father  being  opposed  to  this  course,  he 
began  to  study  music  attain  under  Saraceni  tie 
composer,  the  brother  of  Madame  Morandi.  He 
made  his  first  oj»eratic  appearance  in  the  carnival 
of  1 8 1 3  as  primo  buffo  in  Pavesi's  'Marco 
Antonio'  at  Modena,  and  was  most  successful. 
He  next  went  to  Forli  and  Rimini,  and  returned 
to  Modena.  In  the  following  carnival  he  pang 
at  Siena,  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Teatro  degli 
Academici  Rozzi,  as  Pazzo  in  Paer's  'Atrnese,' 
and  as  Selim  in  tho  'Turco  in  Italia'  of  Rossini, 
and  was  enthusiastically  applauded  in  both.  He 
next  appeared  at  Ferrara,  Badia,  and  Trieste. 
In  the  carnival  of  18 15  he  was  at  Cessna,  and 
particularly  brilliant  in  Fioravanti's  '  Bello  piace 
a  tutti,'  in  which  he  imitated  with  his  falsetto 
the  celebrated  Pacchierotti.  He  now  sang  at 
various  theatres  until  the  carnival  of  18 10,  at 
Milan,  where  he  was  laid  up  tor  tim  e  months,  and 
unable  to  sing.  On  his  recovery  he  proceeded  to 
Parma,  where  his  1000691  was  more  brilliant  than 
ever;  then  to  Modena  and  Bologna.  Here  he 
played  successfully  in  Paer's  '  Agnese,'  which 
had  been  tried  twice  before  there  without  success. 
The  piece  was  chosen  for  the  benefit  of  Signora 
Ronzi,  who  was  engaged  there.    Shortly  after, 
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she  was  married  to  De  Begnis,  who  was  admitted 
to  the  Philharmonic  Academy  of  Bologna  at  the 
same  time.  They  were,  however,  separated  for 
a  time,  De  Begins  being  engaged  to  sing  at 
Rome,  and  Ronzi  at  Genoa.  They  met  again 
at  Florence,  1817,  and  performed  together  at 
Viccnza  and  Verona.  Rossini  engaged  them 
for  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre  at  Pesaro. 
In  1 819  they  made  their  debuts  at  Paris  with 
great  success;  and  in  182a  appeared  in  London 
in  the  '  Turco  in  Italia/  where  he  waB  considered 
an  excellent  comic  actor  and  singer.  In  1823  he 
had  the  direction,  with  his  wife,  of  the  operas  at 
Bath  ;  and  he  was  again  engaged  for  the  operatic 
season  of  1824.     He  died  Aug.  1849.     [J.  M.] 

BEGNIS,  Sigjtora  Ronzi  de,  the  wife  of  the 
above,  was  possibly  the  young  girl,  Claudina 
Ronzi,  born  at  Paris,  Jan.  11,  1800,  of  whom 
there  is  still  a  record  at  the  Conservatoire  in  that 
city,  that  she  was  admitted  to  a  singing  class 
March  9,  1809.  However  this  may  be,  nothing 
more  is  known  of  her  until  her  marriage  with  De 
Begnis  at  Bologna,  1816.  In  1819  she  made  her 
first  appearance  at  Paris,  having  Bung  at  most  of 
the  principal  Italian  operas,  and  for  Rossini  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  theatre  at  Pesaro  in 
j  818.  The  Parisians  thought  her  weak,  especially 
M  Rosina;  but  they  admit  that  Donna  Anna 
was  never  so  well  sung  there  by  any  one  else 
before  Sontag  undertook  it  in  1828.  It  must  be 
■aid  that  she  received  some  instruction  in  the 
part  from  Garat,  and  that  she  profited  by  his 
lessons.  In  1822  she  came  with  her  husband 
to  London,  where  her  voice  and  style  steadily 
improved.  '  She  made  her  first  appearance,'  says 
Lord  Mount- Edgecumbe,  'in  the  Turco  in  Italia, 
and  acted  in  it  delightfully.  With  a  pretty  face 
and  pleasing  countenance,  she  had  a  voice  of 
great  sweetness  and  flexibility,  which  she  man- 
aged with  considerable  skill  and  taste.  She  de- 
cidedly excelled  in  comic  parts  :  indeed,  I  have 
rarely  seen  a  better  buffa.'  In  1824  Bhe  was 
eclipsed  by  the  arrival  of  Pasta.  In  1825  she 
shared  with  Madame  Vestris  the  principal  parts 
in  the  comic  operas  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
the  temporary  retreat  of  the  company ;  but,  soon 
after  the  return  of  Pasta,  she  fell  ill  and  totally 
lost  her  voice,  was  obliged  to  throw  up  her  en- 
gagement, and  returned  to  Italy.  Her  death 
was  announced  in  the  '  Sunday  Times/  J uly  3, 
1853.  [J.  M.] 

BEGREZ,  Pi  err  k  Iguace,  born  at  Namur 
Dec.  23,  1787.  At  the  age  of  rix  he  sang  in  the 
choir  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Aubin.  After  some 
years  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  received  in  a 
violin-class  at  the  Conservatoire,  the  1 7th  Floreal, 
An  xii.  (1801).  He  was  at  the  same  time  en- 
gaged in  the  orchestra  of  the  Opera,  then  under 
the  direction  of  Grasset.  Finding,  however, 
that  he  possessed  a  fine  tenor  voice,  he  soon 
threw  aside  the  violin,  and  studied  singing  under 
Garat,  from  October  1806.  In  18 14  he  carried 
off  the  first  prize  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  in 
181 5  he  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  opera 
in  Gluck's  '  Armide,'  which  he  followed  with  the 
principal  parts  of  'Lea  Bayaderes '  and  'Ana- 


BELL. 

cn'on.'    About  the  end  of  the  same  year  he  was 

engaged  for  the  London  Oj>era  Houso,  where  be 
remained  a  permanent  member  of  the  company 
at  the  King's  Theatre  till  1822,  when  he  retired 
from  the  boards,  and  devoted  himself  to  teaching 
and  singing  in  concerts.  H  e  had  a  beautiful  voice, 
and  good  French  Btyle.  He  died  Dec.  1 863.  [J.M.] 

BEIDEN  NEFFEN.  DIE,  or  Der  Oxkl 
an 8  B08TOX.  An  opera  in  three  acta,  contain- 
ing overture  and  14  numbers,  for  voices  and 
orchestra,  the  words  by  Dr.  Caspar,  the  music 
by  Mendelssohn,  1822. 

BEIDEN  PADAGOGEN,  DIE.  An  opera 
in  one  act,  containing  overture  and  1 2  number?, 
for  voices  and  orchestra ;  the  words  by  Dr.  Caspar, 
the  music  by  Mendelssohn,  1821.  Like  the  pre- 
ceding this  opera  was  only  performed  at  the  Men- 
delssohn's house.  Both  are  still  in  MS.,  and 
the  autographs  are  in  the  Bibliothek  at  Berlin. 

BEKLEMMT,  i.e.  heavy  at  the  heart,  op- 
pressed. A  word  which  Beethoven  has  attached 
to  the  middle  section  of  the  Cavatina  in  hi* 
Quartet  in  B  flat  (op.  1 30),  where  he  modulate* 
into  C  flat;  and  where  the  choked  and  broken 
accents  of  the  first  violin  fully  bear  out  the  ex- 
pression. None  of  the  old  copies  of  the  quartet 
give  this  interesting  personal  note  of  the  com- 
poser's. It  first  appeared  in  Brcitkopf  &  Hkrtel'i 
complete  edition.  Correctly  the  word  would  bs 
btkfammcn,  but  in  words  as  in  music  Beethoven 
is  always  original  and  always  right.  [&•] 

BELCKE,  Friedrich  August,  a  celebrated 
trombone -player,  son  of  the  town  musician  at 
Lucka  in  Saxony,  and  born  May  27,  1 795.  The 
boy  at  an  early  age  showed  a  fondness  for  brau 
instruments,  and  was  a  good  burn  player  before 
he  took  up  the  trombone,  on  which  he  soon 
reached  a  pitch  of  excellence  before  unknown. 
He  first   joined    the  Gewandhaua  orchestra 
in  Leipsic,  and  then  obtained  a  permanent 
post  in  the  royal  band  at  Berlin.  Frequent 
tours  made  him  widely  known.     In  183S  be 
left  the  Berlin  band  of  his  own  accord  and 
retired  to  his  native  place,  where  he  died  Dec. 
10,  1874.    By  trombone-players  his  composition* 
are  well  known  and  highly  valued.    He  it  is  of 
whom  Schumann  pleasantly  says,  in  his  essay  on 
'The  Comic  in  Music'  (Ges.  Schriften,  i.  185), 
'There  is  a  phrase  in  the  finale  of  Beethoven's 
eighth  symphony  which  always  makes  the  mem- 
bers of  a  well-known  orchestra  laugh,  because 
they  insist  upon  it  that  in  this  figure  they  hear 
S7    ,"*~,    j    the  name  of  Belcke,  one  of  the 
^    ^_„"    z  ■  best  of  their  number.'      [A.  M.] 

BELISARIO,  Italian  opera  in  three  acts, 
libretto  and  music  by  Donizetti.  Produced  at 
Venice,  Feb.  7,  1 836 ;  in  London,  at  the  Kin^r* 
Theatre,  April  1/1837;  and  at  Paris,  Theatre 
des  Italiens,  Oct.  24,  1843. 

BELL  (Fr.  pavilion).  The  everted  opening 
in  which  most  wind  instruments  terminate; 
especially  those  made  of  brass.  It  undoubtedly 
adds  to  the  power  of  the  tone,  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  speaking-trumpet  reinforces  the 
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toice,  though  the  exact  cause  of  the  fact  is  not 
known.  It  was  erroneously  maintained  by  Sax 
that  the  material  of  the  bell  exercises  no  influence 
on  the  quality  of  the  tone.  Notes  of  exactly 
similar  pitch  with  those  from  brass  or  wood  can 
of  course  be  obtained,  as  he  stated,  from  similar 
bells  made  of  leather,  gutta  percha,  or  papier- 
mache.  Even  a  trumpet-shaped  orifice  in  a  solid 
wall,  fitted  with  a  mouthpiece,  gives  all  the  open 
notes  of  a  wind  instrument.  But  the  quality 
and  timbre  are  found  to  be  very  different  when 
compared  with  the  real  instrument.    [W.  H.  S.] 

BELLAMY,  Richard,  Mus.  Bac.  Cantab., 
a  bass  singer,  was  on  March  28,  1771,  appointed 
a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  on  January 
I,  1773,  a  lay-vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
also  held  the  appointment  of  vicar  choral  and 
master  of  the  choristers  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
In  17S8  he  published  a  volume  containing  a 
Te  Deum  for  a  full  orchestra  (performed  at  the 
installation  of  Knights  of  the  Bath  in  May  of 
that  year),  and  a  set  of  anthems.    He  died 
Sept.  ii,  1813.    His  son,  Thomas  Ludford 
Bellamy,  was  born  in  Westminster  in  1770. 
He  was  educated  in  the  choir  of  Westminster 
Abbey  under  Dr.  Cooke,  and  after  the  change 
of  his  voice  to  a  l>ass  studied  under  Tasca,  the 
celebrated  bass  singer.    He  sang  in  London  in 
the  cathedral  choirs  and  at  concerts  until  1794, 
w  hen  he  went  to  Ireland  as  agent  on  a  noble- 
man's estate,  but  having  to  give  up  that  employ- 
ment he  went  to  Dublin,  where  in  1797  he 
became  stage  manager  at  the  theatre.    In  1800 
he  became  part  proprietor  of  the  Manchester, 
Chester,  Shrewsbury,  and  Lichfield  theatres. 
In  1803  he  sold  his  share  and  became  sole 
proprietor  of  the  Belfast,  Londonderry,  and 
Newry   theatres.     This   speculation  proving 
unsuccessful  he  returned  to  London,  and  sang 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  for  five  years.  In 
18 1 2  he  was  engaged  for  five  years  at  Drury 
Lane.    During  all  this  period  he  also  appeared 
as  a  concert  singer.    In  1819  he  was  appointed 
choir  -  master  at  the  cha{>el  of  the  Spanish 
Embassy,  which  he  retained  for  many  years. 
In  1 82 1,  on  the  death  of  Bartleman,  he  was 
engaged  as  principal  bass  singer  at  the  Concert 
of  Ancient  Music,  and  so  continued  until,  a  few 
yean  later,  he  was  superseded  by  Henry  Phillips. 
In  1840  he  edited  a  volume  of  the  poetry  of 
glees,  madrigals,  catches,  rounds,  canons,  and 
duets.     He  died  in  Judd  Street,  Brunswick 
.Square,  January  3,  1843,  in  his  seventy-third 
year.  [W.  H.  H  ] 

BELLE  HELENE,  LA,  Opera-bouffe  in  three 
acta,  words  by  De  Meilhac  and  Hale'vy,  the  music 
by  Offenbach ;  produced  at  Paris,  Theatre  des 
Varie'tes,  Dec.  17,  1864. 

BE LLERMAXN,  Constant™,  bora  at 
Erfurt,  1696,  rector  of  M  linden,  a  composer  of 
operas  and  oratorios,  and  an  extraordinary 
j^rformer  on  the  lute.  His  most  important 
work  is  'Programma  in  quo  Parnassus  Musarum 
voce,  fidibus,  tibiisque  rcsonans,  sive  musices 
divizme  artis  laudes  diversae  species  singulares 


effectoa  atque  primarii  autores  succincte  enar- 
rantur'  (Erfurt,  1743),  an  analysis  of  which  is 
given  by  Mitzler  in  bis  '  Bibliothek,'  vol.  iii. 
He  died  at  Mflnden  in  1763.  [F.  G.] 

BELLERMANN,  Johann  Joachim,  born  at 
Erfurt,  1735,  visited  Russia,  and  returned  to 
become  Director  of  the  Gymnasium  of  his  native 
town.  He  published  very  interesting  'Bemer- 
kungen'  on  Russian  airs,  dances,  and  musical 
instruments  (Erfurt,  1788).  His  son,  Johann 
Friedrich,  born  at  Erfurt,  March  8, 1795,  served 
in  the  war  of  independence  (18 13-15),  studied  at 
Berlin  and  Jena,  and  in  1819  became  Professor, 
and  in  1847  Director  of  the  Gymnasium  'zum 
gram  n  Kloster'  at  Berlin.  He  was  a  great 
authority  on  ancient  Greek  music,  and  was 
especially  known  for  his  edition  of  the  *  De 
anonymis  scriptis  de  Musics,'  and  a  work  on  the 
scales  and  notes  of  the  Greeks.  He  died  a  few 
years  since.  His  son  f  Ik  much  is  now  (1875) 
professor  in  the  Berlin  university,  and  author 
of  an  esteemed  work  on  counterpoint.       [F.  G.] 

BELLETTI,  Giovanni,  the  great  barytone, 
was  born  in  181 3  at  Sarzana,  a  town  in  the 
Lunigiana,  of  respectable  parents  engaged  in 
trade.  While  still  a  child,  he  showed  a  very 
strong  inclination  to  music.  Having  an  exceed- 
ingly delicate  ear  and  a  wonderful  agility  of 
voice,  he  soon  began  to  ref>eat  with  his  child's 
treble  every  operatic  air  that  he  heard.  His 
father,  being  advised  to  cultivate  his  Bon's  talent, 
placed  him  in  the  hands  of  a  master  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, upon  whoso  advice  he  soon  after  trans- 
ferred him,  at  no  small  personal  sacrifice,  to  the 
famous  school  at  Bologna,  over  which  the  cele- 
brated Pilotti  presided.  The  bitter  took  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  boy,  and  taught  him 
counterpoint  as  well  as  singing.  After  five  years 
of  study,  Belletti  received  his  diploma.  His 
voice  was  now  settled  as  a  barytone  of  the  most 
beautiful  quality  and  evenness,  with  marvellous 
facility  of  execution.  Advised  to  try  the  stage, 
he  hesitated  for  some  time,  until  he  met  at 
Carrara  a  Swedish  sculptor  named  Bystrom,  who 
proposed  to  take  him  to  Stockholm,  free  from  all 
risk  or  expense,  to  lodge  in  his  house,  and  make 
his  debut ;  and,  if  unsuccessful,  to  send  him  back 
on  the  same  terms  to  Italy.  This  generous  offer 
he  accepted,  and  arrived  at  Stockholm  in  1837. 
Early  the  next  year  he  appeared  in  the  'Barbiere,' 
and  achieved  his  first  success  about  a  month 
earlier  than  Jenny  Lind,  with  whose  brilliant 
career  he  was  so  much  connected  afterwards. 
With  her  ho  Bang  in  'Lucia,'  in  *  Robert,'  and 
others  of  Donizetti's  and  Meyerbeer's  operas, 
translated  into  Swedish.  To  the  influence  of 
Jenny  Lind,  and  to  the  critical  taste  of  his  first 
audience,  as  well  as  to  the  fine  old  school  of  sing- 
ing in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  he  owed 
the  pure  style  and  freedom  from  vulgarity  which, 
more  even  than  his  noble  voice,  made  him  the 
greatest  barytone  of  the  century.  When  Jenny 
Lind  left  Stockholm  for  Paris,  young  Belletti  re- 
turned to  his  native  land  :  but  when  she  came  to 
Loudon,  Lumley,  upon  her  urgent  advice,  soon 
persuaded  him  to  come  to  sing  with  her  again. 
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In  the  meantime  he  had  Bum?  with  great  success 
at  Florence  and  Leghorn,  in  operas  of  Rossini 
and  Donizetti.  In  1848  he  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  '  Ernani,' 
with  Mile.  Cruvelli,  and  during  that  season  sang 
at  both  the  opera-houses.  After  singing  with  no 
less  success  at  Paris,  he  was  engaged,  with  Lind 
and  Benedict,  by  Barnum,  for  a  tour  in  the 
United  States ;  during  which  he  maintained  his 
reputation,  and  contributed  to  the  enthusiastic 
reception  which  the  company  obtained  in  Ame- 
rica. Returned  once  more  to  London,  Belletti 
remained  there  till  the  end  of  62,  singing  not 
only  at  the  Opera,  but  in  classical  concerts  and 
oratorios,  with  undiminished  success.  Since  that 
time  he  has  retired,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
brilliant  career,  without  a  sign  of  faded  powers, 
to  Sarzana,  his  native  place,  where  he  lives  a 
life  of  seclusion,  universally  respected,  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  family  and  relations,  with  whom 
he  shares  the  earnings  of  the  years  he  spent  in 
his  profession.  [J.  M.] 

BELLINI,  ViNCEXJtO,  born  at  Catania,  the 
capital  of  Sicily,  Nov.  3,  1802,  was,  like  so  many 
distinguished  musicians,  the  son  of  an  organist. 
From  his  father  he  received  his  first  lessons  in 
music ;  but  a  Sicilian  nobleman,  struck  by  the 
child's  talent,  persuaded  old  Bellini  to  allow  him 
to  send  his  son  to  Naples,  where  he  offered  to  pay 
the  child's  expenses  at  the  famous  Conservator™, 
directed  at  that   time  by  Zingarelli.  Here 
Donizetti,  who  was  born  nine  years  before  and 
died  thirteen  years  after  Bellini,  had  preceded 
his  short-lived   contemporary  by  only  a  few 
years.     Another  of  Bellini  a  fellow-pupils  at 
the  Conservatory  of  Naples  was  Mercadante, 
the  future  composer  of  '  II  Giuramento'  and  '  La 
Testa  di  Bronzo,'    It  iB  probable  enough  that 
Mercadante  (who  in  after  years  became  director 
of  the  celebrated  musical  institution  in  which  he 
received  his  early  education)  may  have  written 
better  exercises  and  passed  better  examinations 
than  his  less  instructed  young  friend  Bellini. 
The  Utter  however  began  at  an  earlier  age  to 
compose.    Bellini's  first  work  for  the  stage  was 
produced  while  he  was  still  at  the  academy.  His 
«  Adelson  e  Salvino'  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
played  in  presence  of  the  celebrated  Barbaja, 
manager  at  that  time  of  La  Scala  at  Milan,  of 
the  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  and  of  numerous  minor 
opera-houses.     The  great  impresario,  with  the 
kcen-sighteduess  which  always  distinguished  him, 
gave  the  promising  student  a  commission  to  write 
an  opera  for  Naples ;  and  in  1 826,  Bellini's  'Bianca 
e  Fernando'  was  brought  out  at  the  San  Carlo 
without  being  so  successful  as  to  attract  Euro- 
pean attention.     Bianca  e  Fernando,  however, 
pleased  the  Neapolitan  public,  while  its  general 
merit  encouraged  Barbaja  to  entrust  the  young 
musician  with  the  composition  of  another  work, 
which  this  time  was  to  bo  brought  out  at  La 
Scala.    The  tenor  part  in  Bellini's  first  opera 
for  Milan  was  to  be  written  specially  for  Rubini, 
who  retired  with  the  juvenile  maestro  into  the 
country,  and  remained  with  him  until  the  new 
opera,  or  at  least  tho  tenor  part  in  it,  was 


finished.    The  florid  music  of  R<«sini  was  at 
that  time  alone  in  fashion ;  and,  by  way  of 
novelty,  Bellini  composed  for  Rubini,  with  his 
direct  approbation,  if  not  at  his  express  suggestion, 
the  simple  expressive  melodies  which  the  illus- 
trious tenor  sang  with  so  much  effect  when 
'  11  Pirata'  was  at  length  produced.    Owing  in 
a  great  measure  to  Rubini  s  admirable  deb  very 
of  the  tenor  airs,  '11  Pirata' — the  earliest  of 
those   works   by  Bellini   which  are   Btill  re- 
membered— obtained  a  success  not  merely  of 
esteem  or  even  of  enthusiasm,  but  of  furore.  It 
was  represented  soon  afterwards  in  Paris,  and 
in  duo  time  was  heard  in  all  the  capitals  uf 
Europe  where  Italian  opera  was  at  that  time 
cultivated.    Bellini's  next  work  was  '  La  Stra- 
niera,'  first  performed  at  Milan  in  1828  with  an 
admirable  cast,  including  in  the  chief  pan? 
Madame  Toei,  Donzelli,  and  Tamburini.    *  La 
Straniera'  was  less  successful  than  its  predecessor, 
and  it  scarcely  can  be  said  to  have  met  with 
general  favour  in  Europe.    Like  1  H  Pirata '  it 
was  produced  in  London,  where  however  it  made 
but  little  impression.    'Zaire'  (Parma,  iSjg) 
may  1k>  said  to  have  failed.    This  at  least  in  the 
only  work  of  Bellini  since  tho  production  of  '  II 
Pirata'  which  was  never  performed  out  of  Italy. 
'  II  Capulctti  ed  i  Montecchi,'  composed  for 
Venice  and  represented  for  the  first  timo  at  La 
Fenice  in  1830,  was  brilliantly  successful  through- 
out Italy ;  though  in  London  and  Paris  the  new 
musical  version  of  '  Romeo  and  J uliet '  seems  to 
have  owed  such  favour  as  it  received  to  Madame 
Pasta' b  performance  in  the  character  of  Romeo. 
This  j*art,  it  may  be  noted,  was  the  one  selected 
by  Herr  Wagner  s  niece,  Mile.  Johanna  Wagner, 
for  her  debut  in  London  when,  immediately  after 
the  so-called  '  Jenny  Lind  mania,'  that  artist,  so 
much  admired  in  Germany,  appeared  without 
bucccsb  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.    In  1831 
BelUni,  now   24  years  of  age,  composed  for 
La  Scala  the  work  generally  regarded   as  his 
masterpiece.  Romani,  the  first  of  modern  Italian 
librettists,  had  prepared  for  him,  on  the  basis  of 
a  vaudeville  and  ballet  by  the  Lite  M.  Scribe, 
the  '  book'  of  '  La  Sonnambula' ;  and  the  subject, 
so  perfectly  Buited  to  Bellini's  idyllic  and  elegiac 
genius,  found  at  his  hands  the  most  appropriate 
and  most  felicitous  musical  treatment.       *  La 
Sonnambula,'  originally  represented  at  La  Scala, 
could  not  but  make  the  tour  of  Europe  ;  and, 
warmly  received  wherever  it  was  performed,  it 
seemB  nowhere  to  have  hit  the  public  taste  so 
much  as  in  England.    No  Italian  opera  before 
or  since  'La  Sonnambula'  has  been  so  often 
played  in  London  as  that  charming  work,  the 
popularity  of  which  is  due  partly  to  the  interest 
of  its  Bimple,  natural,  thoroughly  inteUijnMe 
story,  chiefly  to  the  beauty  of  the  melodies  in 
which  it  abounds.     Thanks  to  Madame  Mali 
bran,  who  appeared  in  an  English  version  of  the 
work,  « La  Sonnambula'  soon  became  as  popular 
in  our  own  as  in  its  native  Italian  languagi- ; 
and  even  to  that  large  portion  of  tbe  public 
which  never  enters  an  Italian  opera-bouse  th» 
baritoue's  air  'When  I  view  those  scenes'  (Yi 
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rnvviso),  the  tenor's  air  4  All  is  lost  now'  (Tutto 
e  ■doito),  the  soprano's  air  'Ah  do  not  mingle' 
(Ah  non  giunge),  are  as  familiar  as  any  of  our 
national  melodies.     It  may  be  noted,  once  for 
all,  that  the  genius  of  Bellini  was  exclusively 
lyrical  and  tuneful.    He  was  no  harmonist,  he 
had  no  power  of  contrivance ;  and  in  his  m<>«t 
dramatic  scenes  he  produces  his  effect  simply  by 
the  presentation  of  appropriate  and  expensive 
melodies.    The  beauties  of  « La  Sonnambula,' 
say»  an  English  critic,  'so  fuU  of  pure  melody 
and  of  emotional  music  of  the  most  simple  and 
touching  kind,  can  be  appreciated  by  every 
one ;   by  the  most  learned  musician  and  the 
most  untutored  amateur — or  rather,  let  us  say, 
by  any  play-goer  who  not  having  been  born 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  music  hears  an  opera  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life.'    The  part  of  Amina,  the 
heroine  of  La  Sonnambula,  is  still  a  favourite 
one  with  debutantes ;  and  it  was  in  this  character 
that  both  Madame  Adelina  Patti  and  Mile. 
Emma  Albani  made  their  first  appearance  before 
an  English  public.     About  a  year  after  the 
production  of  La  Sonnambula  Bellini  delighted 
the  world  of  music  with  '  Norma,'  which,  very 
different  in  character  from  its  immediate  pre- 
decessor, is  equally  in  its  way  a  work  of  genius. 
Bellini  has  written  no  melody  more  beautiful 
than  that  of  Norma's  prayer,  'Casta  Diva,'  in 
which  however  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
second  movement  is  unworthy  of  the  first.  In 
the  duet  of  the  final  scene  the  reproaches 
addressed  bv  Norma  to  the  faithless  Pollio  have, 
apart  from  their  abstract  musical  beauty,  the 
true  accent  of  pathos ;  and  the  trio  in  which  the 
perjured  priestess  and  betrayed  woman  upbraids 
her  deceiver  with  his  newly  discovered  treachery 
proves,  when  the  devoted  heroine  is  adequately 
impersonated,  at  least  as  successful  as  the  two 
other  pieces  cited.  The  first  and  most  celebrated 
representative  of  theDruid  priestess  was  Madame 
Pasta.    It  afterwards  became  one  of  Uiulia  Grisi'a 
KTt..it-wt  part*,  and   in  our  own  day  we  have 
found  an  admirable  Norma  in  Mile.  Titiens. 
Bellini's  most  important  serious  opera,  like  al- 
most all  operas  of  real  dramatic  merit,  is  founded 
on  a  French  play.   Romani's  libretto  of  'Norma' 
was  baaed  on  Soumet's  tragedy  of  the  same 
name,  produced  at  the  Theatre  Irancais  about  a 
year  before  the  opera  of  'Norma'  was  brought 
out  at  the  Scala  Theatre  of  Milan.    The  suc- 
cessful opera  has  killed  the  drama  from  which  its 
subject  was  derived— a  result  which  under  similar 
circumstances  has  happened  more  than  once  in 
the  history  of  the  modern  stage.   '  Don  Giovanni,' 
'  Lo  N'ozze  di  Figaro,'  'Fidelio,'  « II  Barbiere  di 
Siviglia,'  'Lucrezia  Borgia,'  'Norma,'  are  only 
a  few  of  many  examples  which  might  be  cited 
of  highly  successful  operas  indebted  for  their 
dramatic  framework   to  plays  already  nearly 
obsolete.     To  return  to  Beliini  :  his  'Norma' 
was  succeeded  by  '  Beatrice  di  Tenda,'  which 
did  but  little  to  keep  up  the  composer's  repu- 
tation.   Represented  for  the  first  time  at  Venice 
in  it  was  performed  three  years  afterwards, 
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Bellini  went  to  Paris,  where,  by  the  advice  of 
Rossini,  he  was  engaged  to  write  an  opera  for 
the  Theatre  Italien.  Rossini  is  Baid  to  have 
recommended  his  young  friend  (Pellini  was  then 
twenty -seven  years  of  age)  to  devote  special 
attention  to  his  orchestration,  and  generally  to 
cultivate  dramatic  effect.  In  '1  Puritani' — 
which,  according  to  the  almost  invariable  rule, 
owed  its  dramatic  materials  and  its  stage  form 
to  a  Frenchman — Bellini  was  not  well  served 
by  his  librettist.  It*  special  and  absorbing 
interest  iB  attached  either  to  the  tenor  part,  as 
in  'II  Pirata,'or  to  the  prima  donna  part,  as  in 
'La  Sonnambula'  and  'Norma';  while  besides 
being  dull,  even  to  those  who  understand  it, 
the  plot  of  'I  Puritani'  has  the  additional  dis- 
advantage of  being  obscure.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  score  is  full  of  the  most  engaging  melodies  of 
the  true  Bellinian  type.  The  part  of  Elvira, 
dramatically  considered,  may  be  uninteresting; 
but  no  prima  donna  who  is  mistress  of  the  Italian 
style  will  willingly  miss  an  opportunity  of  making 
herself  heard  in  the  beautiful  'Qui  la  voce,'  and 
in  the  joyful  sparkling  polacca.  The  chief  part 
however  in  the  opera,  in  a  musical  if  not  in  a 
dramatic  sense,  belongs  to  the  tenor.  Few  tenors 
since  the  time  of  Rubini,  for  whom  it  was 
written,  have  had  voices  sufficiently  high  to  be 
able  to  sing  it  from  beginning  to  end  in  the 
original  keys.  Otherwise  the  charming  romance  in 
the  first  act,  '  A  te  o  cars,'  and  the  melody  of  the 
final  concerted  piece — so  refined  and  so  elevated 
in  character — could  not  but  tempt  our  Marios 
and  Giuglinis.  Both  these  artists  were,  in  fact, 
frequently  heard  in  the  character  of  Arturo. 
The  company  for  which  '  I  Puritani'  was  written 
comprised  as  leading  vocalists,  Grisi,  Rubini, 
Tamburini,  and  Lablache;  and  the  distribution 
of  characters  when  this  work  was  first  performed 
was  the  same,  for  a  few  years  at  least,  in  London 
as  in  Paris.  '  I  Puritani '  was  produced  in  Lon- 
don for  the  benefit  of  Madame  Grisi  in  1 835  ;  and 
the  '  Puritani  season'  was  remembered  for  years 
afterwards,  and  is  still  cited  by  experienced 
habitues,  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ever  known. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  prima  donna's  Cavatina 
and  of  her  polonaise  'Son  Vergin  vezzosa,'  of 
the  tenor's  romance,  and  of  his  leading  motive  in 
the  concerted  piece  of  the  last  act ;  nor  must  we 
forget  the  duet  in  three  movements  for  the  bari- 
tone and  bass — as  fully  developed  and  destined  to 
be  quite  as  popular  aa  the  duet  for  the  two  soprani 
in  '  Norma.  As  regards  the  spirited  concluding 
movement  in  the  military  style,  with  its  vigorous 
accompaniment  of  brass  instruments,  Rossini, 
writing  of  the  opera  from  Paris  to  a  friend  at 
Milan,  observed :  '  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
describe  the  duet  for  the  two  basses ;  you  mu^t 
have  heard  it  where  you  are.'  '  1  Puritani '  was 
Bellini's  last  opera.  Soon  after  its  pnnluction  he 
went  on  a  visit  to  an  Engliwh  friend.  Mr.  Lewis, 
at  Puteaux,  at  whose  Iioum'  he  was  attacked  with 
an  illness  from  which  he  never  recovered.  '  From 
his  youth  upwards,'  says  Mr.  J.  W.  Mould  in  his 
'  Memoir  of  Bellini,'  '  Vineenzos  eagerness  in  his 
art  was  such  as  to  keep  him  at  the  piano  day 
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and  night,  till  he  was  obliged  forcibly  to  leave  it. 
The  ruling  passion  accomjwmied  him  through  his 
short  life,  and  by  the  assiduity  with  which  he 
pursued  it,  brought  on  the  dysentery  which  closed 
his  brilliant  career,  peopling  his  last  hours  with 
tbe  figures  of  those  to  whom  his  works  were  so 
largely  indebted  for  their  success.  During  the 
moments  of  delirium  which  preceded  his  death, 
he  was  constantly  speaking  of  Lablache,  Tam- 
burini  and  Grisi ;  and  one  of  his  hut  recognisable 
impressions  was  that  be  was  present  at  a  brilliant 
representation  of  his  last  opera  at  the  Salle  Fa- 
vart.'  Bellini  died  on  Sept.  23, 1835,  in  the  29th 
year  of  his  age— not  the  greatest,  but  by  far  the 
youngest,  of  many  admirable  composers  (as  Pur- 
cell,  Mozart,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Harold)  who 
scarcely  lived  to  accomplish  half  tbe  allotted  years 
of  man.  It  has  been  said  that  Donizetti,  Bel- 
lini's contemporary  and  fellow-labourer,  born  nine 
years  before  him,  outlived  him  by  thirteen  years ; 

Set  Donizetti  was  not  fifty-two  when  he  died, 
udge  Bellini  on  the  other  hand  by  what  another 
of  his  contemporaries  did  during  the  first  twenty- 
eight  years  of  his  career,  and  his  youthful  energy 
dwindles  away  before  that  of  Rossini,  who 
was  but  twenty- six  when  he  produced  'Mose 
in  Egitto,'  and  who  had  previously  composed, 
among  works  of  less  fame,  1  Tancredi,'  4 11  Bar- 
biere/  'Otello,'  'La  Garza  Ladra,'  and  'La 
Cenerentola.'  But  even  if  Bellini  should  outlive 
Bossini — and  in  the  present  day  'II  Barbiere' 
and  '  Semiramide'  are  the  only  Kossinian  operas 
which  are  played  as  often  as  4  La  Sonnambula' 
and  •  Norma' — it  would  still  be  necessary  to  re- 
member that  Bellini  was  but  a  follower  of  Ros- 
sini, and  a  pupil  in  his  most  melodious  of  schools. 
Directly  after  Bellini's  death,  and  on  the  very 
eve  of  his  funeral,  the  Theatre  Italien  opened  for 
the  season  with  '  I  Puritani.'  The  performance 
must  have  been  a  sad  one ;  and  not  many  hours 
after  its  conclusion  the  artists  who  had  taken 
part  in  it  were  repeating  Bellini's  last  melodies, 
not  to  the  words  of  the  Italian  libretto,  but  to 
those  of  the  Catholic  service  for  the  dead.  The 
general  direction  of  the  ceremony  had  been  un- 
dertaken by  Rossini,  Cherubini,  Paer,  and  Ca- 
rafa ;  the  musical  department  being  specially 
entrusted  to  Ilabeneok,  the  distinguished  con- 
ductor of  the  French  Opera.  In  the  Requiem 
Service  a  deep  impression  was  produced  by  a 
'Lacrymosa'  for  four  voices,  of  which  the  beauti- 
ful tenor  melody  in  the  third  act  of  4 1  Puritani' 
formed  the  fitting  theme.  The  movement  was 
sung  without  accompaniment  by  Rubini,  Iva- 
noff,  Tamburini,  and  Lablache.  The  mass  was 
celebrated  in  the  Church  of  the  Invalides,  and 
Bellini  lies  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere  hi 
Chaise.  Rossini,  who  had  done  so  much  for  his 
young  compatriot  during  his  life-time,  undertook 
the  duty  of  conveying  to  the  father  the  news  of 
his  death.  4  You  alwayB  encouraged  tho  object 
of  my  eternal  regret  in  his  labours,'  wrote  the 
old  Bellini  in  reply  ;  4 ...  I  Bhall  never  cease  to 
remember  how  much  you  did  for  my  son.  I  shall 
make  known  everywhere,  in  the  midst  of  my 
tears,  what  an  affectionate  heart  belongs  to  the 


great  Rossini ;  and  how  kind,  hospitable,  and  full 
of  feeling  are  the  artists  of  France.'     [H.  S.  EL] 

BELLOC,  Teresa  Giorot,  was  born  at  Milan, 
of  French  parents,  and  made  her  first  appearance 
in  1804  at  the  theatre  of  La  Scala  in  that  city. 
One  of  her  first  roles  was  Paisiello'a  4  Nina,'  in 
which  she  was  so  successful  as  to  obtain  an 
engagement  at  the  same  theatre  for  the  following 
year.  She  sang  next  at  Paris  in  the  same  opera, 
in  Martini's  '  Cosa  Rara,'  and  other  pieces. 
Thence  she  visited  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Milan, 
where  she  appeared  in  the  carnival  of  1807,  and 
remained  for  the  rest  of  tho  year.  At  Venice  in 
181 2  Rossini  wrote  for  her,  RafJanelli,  and  F. 
Galli,  4  L'Inganno  felice,'  and  at  Milan,  in  1817, 
'  La  Gazza  Ladra.'  In  the  latter  year  she  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  in  London  under  the 
name  of  Belloochi,  and  succeeded  Mme.  Fedor. 
Though  a  good  singer  and  actress  in  comic  operas, 
she  did  not  please  much  here,  owing  to  the 
coarseness  of  her  voice  and  the  plainness  of  her 
person.  She  was  something  like  Storace,  with 
most  of  her  defects,  but  not  all  her  excellence*. 
She  however  surprised  the  public,  towanls  the 
close  of  her  engagement,  by  a  capital  perform- 
ance of  4  Tancredi,'  for  which  nothing  could  be 
less  fitted  than  her  figure ;  but  the  music  suited 
her  voice,  and  her  singing  of  it  was  really  so 
good  as  to  atone  for  her  personal  appearance. 
She  sang  here  during  that  and  the  two  follow- 
ing seasons ;  and  in  182 1  she  returned  to  Milan, 
singing  there  throughout  that  year  and  the  next 
spring.  She  remained  there  the  whole  of  1823 
and  during  the  spring  of  24.  In  a8  she  quitted 
the  stage.  [J.  M.] 

BELLOWS.  Tho  apparatus  by  which  the  air 
is  collected,  compressed,  and  propelled  through 
the  several  windtrunks  or  channels  of  an  organ 
for  ultimate  redistribution  among  the  pipes. 

One  of  the  matters  of  greatest  importance  in 
an  organ  is  that  the  supply  of  wind  shall  be 
copious,  unvarying,  and  continuous ; — that  it 
shall  possess  '  good  lungs,'  as  Sebastian  Bach 
used  to  say.  Yet  it  is  curious  to  note  how 
singularly  far  from  being  in  such  condition  were 
tho  early  organs ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  trace 
the  steps  by  which,  through  centuries,  the  desired 
consummation  was  gradually,  and  only  gradually, 
achieved.  In  the  4th  century  organs  were  blown 
by  bellows  formed  like  the  ordinary  household 
bellows,  about  five  feet  in  length,  which  were 
4  weighted'  by  two  men  standing  on  the  top ;  and 
as  the  men  who  performed  the  office  of  dead 
weight  one  day  might  be  fifty  pounds  heavier 
than  those  who  did  so  on  the  next,  it  is  clear 
that  the  tone,  speech,  and  power  of  the  organ 
must  have  been  subject  to  constant  variation.  In 
the  1  ith  century  the  bellows— still  of  the  house- 
hold kind — were  blown  by  hand,  and  although 
a  nearer  approach  to  an  equal  wind  might  then 
with  care  have  been  to  some  extent  secured,  yet 
it  must  still  have  varied  with  the  muscular  power 
of  successive  blowers.  The  sides  or  folds  of  these 
primitive  contrivances  were  made  of  leather — 
'white  horse's  hides/  or  'shepis  akyn,'  as  the 
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old  accounts  inform  us— and  were  consequently 
subject  to  frequent  injury  from  strain  and  friction; 
hence  the  constant  appearance  in  old  parish 
accounts  of  such  entries  as  'Paid  for  mending 
of  the  gret  organ  bellowis,  and  the  small  organ 
bellowis,  vd.'  These  ever-recurring  failures  at 
length  suggested  the  use  of  some  more  durable 
material,  and  wooden  ribs  were  substituted  for 
the  leather  folds.  This  improvement  was  effected 
as  long  ago  as  141 9,  in  which  year,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Fabric  Rolls  of  York  Minster,  John 
Couper,  a  carpenter,  received  '  For  constructing 
the  ribs  of  the  bellows,  xiid.' 

These  bellows,  however  formed,  could  of  course 
give  only  an  intermittent  supply  of  wind,  being 
wholly  inoperative  while  being  drawn  open ; 
consequently  two  at  the  least  were  always  re- 
quired, one  to  supply  wind  while  the  other  was 
replenishing.  A  more  'continuous'  supply,  though 
by  no  means  of  an  'unvarying'  strength,  was 
secured  by  the  use  of  a  contrivance  like  the  or- 
dinary smith's  forge  bellows,  consisting  of  a  feeder 
below"  and  a  diagonal  reservoir  above.  When 
this  form  of  bellows  was  first  used,  or  finally 
abandoned,  are  matters  not  quite  clear ;  but  some 
disused  specimens  were  lying  in  a  lumber-room 
attached  to  Tong  church,  Shropshire,  as  late  as  the 
year  1 789.  Father  Smith  (died  1 708)  occasionally 
put  something  of  the  kind  into  his  small  cabinet 
organs ;  but  attention  was  more  particularly  di- 
rected to  the  correction  of  the  defects  which  con- 
tinued to  exist  in  the  diagonal  bellows. 

A  diagonal  bellows  was  formed  of  two  pairs  of 
triangular-shaped  ribs  for  the  sides,  a  pair  of  par- 
allel ribs  for  the  spreading  end,  a  bottom-board, 
a  top-board — all  attached  together  by  leathern 
hinge* — and  the  superincumbent  weights.  For 
a  long  time  the  bellows  were  placed  with  the 
bottom  board  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  top 
board  rising,  and  the  whole  taking  the  following 
outline  when  inflated  :  — 
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This  did  not  however  produce  a  uniform  current 
of  air,  but  a  somewhat  lighter  one  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  descent,  and  a  gradually 
increasing  one  during  the  closing.  This  arose 
from  two  causes.  The  first  was  connected  with 
the  weights.  A  weight  exercises  its  greatest 
influence  on  a  horizontal  surface,  and  loses  some 
of  that  influence  on  an  inclined  plane.  The 
second  was  due  to  the  varying  position  of  the 
wooden  ribs.  These  would  present  an  obtuse 
angle  to  the  wind  in  the  bellows  when  inflated, 


and  one  gradually  increasing  in 


as  it 


The  top  weights  acquiring  greater  influence  as 


the  top  board  approached  a  horizontal  position, 
and  the  side  and  end  folds  wedging  their  way 
into  the  wind,  the  two  actions  gradually  in- 
creased the  density  of  the  wind  to  one -fourteenth 
beyond  its  first  pressure.  Various  ingenious 
means  were  devised  for  correcting  this  inequal- 
ity— as  accumulative  springs ;  a  counterpoise  act- 
ing in  opposition  to  the  descent  of  the  bellows ; 
a  string  of  leaden  weights  which  were  left  in 
suspension  as  the  bellows  descended,  etc. :  but 
the  simplest  and  perhaps  most  effectual  of  all 
was  that  adopted  by  some  of  the  German  organ- 
builders,  which  consisted  in  placing  the  bellows 
so  that  the  top  board  took  the  horizontal  position 
on  the  bellows  being  inflated— 


In  this  case  the  top  weights  exercised  their 
greatest  pressure  at  the  starting,  at  which  time 
the  ribs  exercised  their  least,  and  vice  versa. 

A  bellows  nevertheless  still  gave  but  an  inter- 
mittent supply,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1 762  that  an  approach  towards  a  successful  com- 
bination of  a  feeder  and  a  reservoir  was  made, 
by  a  clockmaker  of  the  name  of  Cumming. 
This  bellows  had  something  of  the  form  shown 
in  the  following  outline  :— 


It  presented  the  mistake  however  of  having 
the  two  double  sets  of  ribs  folding  the  same  way, 
which  continued  the  defect  in  the  increasing 
pressure  of  wind  during  the  closing,  that  has 
already  been  noticed  in  the  diagonal  bellows. 


This  led  to  the 


rted,  thus — 


2 


I 


The  upper  set  thus  giving  more  room  to  the 
wind  as  the  lower  gave  less,  the  one  remedied 
the  defect  the  other  was  calculated  to  cause. 
Thus  the  desired  'copious,  unvarying,  and  con- 
tinuous' supply  of  wind  was  at  length  secured. 

There  are  certain  disturbances  which  arise 
from  the  manner  of  the  consumption  of  the 
wind. 

It  is  essential  that  the  bellowB  of  an  organ 
should  yield  a  steady  as  well  as  an  ample  supply. 
The  improved  bellows  being  capable  of  the 
latter,  the  even  flow  was  nevertheless  apt  to  bo 
disturbed  from  one  of  many  causes.  A  prolific 
source  of  unsteadiness  was  unskilfulness  on  the 
part  of  the  blower.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  stroke  the  wind,  in  passing  into  the  reservoir, 
has  to  overcome  the  pressure  of  the  surface 
weights  and  raise  the  top- board,  and  at  its 
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termination  the  surface  weights  have  gently  to 
resume  their  compressing  force  on  the  wind.  But 
if  the  stroke  be  begun  or  concluded  too  suddenly 
there  will  be  a  momentary  over-compression  or 
a  jerk  in  the  wind,  resulting  in  either  case  in  a 
disturbance  of  the  smooth  sounding  of  the  pipes. 

Again,  if  several  largo  pipes  are  sounded 
together,  by  many  bass  keys  being  put  down 
simultaneously,  there  will  be  a  great  demand 
upon  the  wind  supply,  and  a  consequent  possi- 
bility of  the  small  pipes  in  the  treble  not  being 
properly  '  fed,'  the  result  in  that  case  being  a  1 
momentary  weakness  or  tremulousness  in  their  j 
speech.  On  letting  the  several  bass  keys  sud-  | 
denly  rise,  the  consumption  of  wind  would  as 
suddenly  be  checked,  and  by  thus  causing  for  a 
moment  a  slight  over-compression,  the  sensitive 
small  pipes  would  sound  too  sharp  and  strong. 
These  tendencies  suggested  the  application  of  a 
small  self-acting  reservoir  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  pipes,  which  should  add  to 
or  subtract  from  the  ordinary  wind -supply  as 
occasion  might  require ;  and  such  an  apparatus 
was  successfully  devised  by  the  late  Mr.  Bishop, 
which  consisted  of  side  and  end  ribs,  and  a  board, 
not  unlike  a  small  '  feeder,'  with  strong  springs 
behind  placed  horizontally  or  vertically  over  a 
hole  cut  in  the  wind-chest  or  wind-trunk,  the 
whole  being  callod  a  '  concussion  bellows.' 


When  at  rest  the  concussion  belh-ws  stands 
about,  half  way  open,  and  charged  to  that  extent 
w  ith  air.  If  a  suddeu  and  great  demand  is  made 
upon  the  wind  it  immediately  closes,  adding  its 
contents  to  the  average  supply  ;  and  if  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  redundance  it  expands,  and  bo 
reduces  it  to  the  average.  [E.  J.  H.] 

BELLS.  Musical  instruments  of  metal,  Bound- 
ed by  |iercussi«m,  and  consisting  of  a  cup  or  bowl, 
caused  to  vibrate  by  the  blow  of  a  'clapper'  or 
hammer  on  the  inner  or  outer  surface  of  the  bell. 
The  external  stroke,  however,  is  only  applied  in 
special  cases,  as  when  a  large  bell  is  connected 
with  a  clock,  and  the  hours  struck  upon  it  with 
an  external  hammer  worked  by  mechanical 
means  ;  or  when  a  series  of  bells  are  arranged  so 
that  set  compositions  can  be  played  upon  them 
by  a  series  of  such  hammers,  and  with  musical 

Crecision.  [See  Carillons.]  A  fixed  bell  can  also 
e  played  by  an  internal  hammer  pulled  or  Btruck 
against  the  inside.  But  the  essential  and  typical 
form  of  the  bell  is  that  in  which  the  stroke  is 
given  by  a  movable  clapper  hung  within  the 
bell,  and  caused  to  strike  by  swinging  the  latter, 
either  by  hand  (in  the  case  of  small  lulls')  or  by 


a  wheel  and  pulley  system  in  the  case  of  large 
Bells  have  also  been  extensively  used  as 


personal  ornaments  and  decorations,  from  thoso 
on  the  hem  of  the  garment  of  the  Jewish  high- 
priest  to  thoso  which  formed  the  appendages  of 
the  head-dress  of  the  mediaeval  jester.    This  de- 
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corative  use  of  bells  has  also  been  applied  to 
domestic  animals ;  and  the  bells  of  the  English 
waggoner's  team  were  formerly  as  common  an 
apj>endage  as  the  Bheep-bells  and  goat-bells  in 
Switzerland  and  elsewhere,  and  the  cow-bells  in 
the  New  Forest,  still  are.  In  these  case*  the 
sound  of  the  bell  is  excited  by  the  movement* 
of  the  body.  But  in  all  these  forms  or  ap- 
plications of  the  bell  the  principle  is  the  same ; 
it  is  an  instrument  with  a  hammer  hung  loose 
inside  it,  and  caused  to  sound  by  the  agitation, 
regular  or  irregular,  communicated  to  it,  and 
by  which  the  hammer  is  made  to  strike  against 
the  inside.  It  is  important  to  note  this  as  the 
essential  characteristic  of  bells,  and  that  which 
distinguishes  their  sj>ecial  place  among  musical 
instruments.  Of  music,  in  the  artistic  sense  of 
the  word,  bells  in  their  true  form  are  hardly 
capable.  They  may  be  tuned  to  a  regular  scale, 
and  sounded  in  various  successions,  but  the 
method  ot  obtaining  the  sound  by  swinging  the 
bell  till  the  clapper  hits  it  (by  which  method 
alone  the  full  sound  can  be  elicited)  necessarily 
precludes  anything  like  the  exactitude  in  time  or 
the  variation  in  intensity  by  which  form  and  ex- 
pression are  given  to  music.  All  the  contrivance* 
for  performing  music  on  bells  with  mechanical 
precision  involve  a  greater  or  less  departure  from 
the  true  principle  of  the  bell,  and  an  impairing 
of  its  characteristic  sound  by  fixing  it  instead  of 
letting  it  swing  freely.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  bells  form  a  kind  of  connecting  link  between 
the  music  of  art  and  the  music  of  nature ;  their 
fixed  tone  and  synchronous  vibrations  connecting 
them  with  the  art,  while  thelrregular  and  formless 
character  of  the  music  produced  from  them  even 
by  the  best  peal  ringers,  partakes  of  the  wildnees 
and  vague  character  of  natural  sounds.  It  is  this 
wildness  of  character  which  is  one  of  the  great 
charms  of  bell-music  on  a  large  scale,  and  which 
has  caused  it  to  be  so  much  interwoven  with  the 
associations  of  men,  both  in  real  life  and  in  ima- 
ginative literature. 

Like  the  harp,  the  liell  >b  prsohistoric  in  its 
origin  ;  nor  would  it  serve  much  purpose  here  to 
speculate  upon  the  probablo  origin  or  earliest 
form  of  the  bell,  of  which  in  fact  we  know 
nothing ;  or  even  to  dwell  on  the  very  uncertain 
archaeology  of  the  instrument.  The  records  of 
almost  all  nations  of  whose  early  history  we 
know  anything  imply  the  use  of  bells  in  one 
shape  or  another ;  generally,  it  would  seem,  as  a 
sign  or  proclamation,  just  as  the  railway  bell,  the 
church  bell,  and  'that  tocsin  of  the  soul,  the 
dinner-bell,'  are  still  used.  But  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  real  development  of  I  tells  and 
bell-ringing  into  their  highest  form  is  due  to  the 
art  and  the  ecclesiastical  fervour  combined  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  influences  which  led  to 
the  development  of  bell-ringing  and  bell-founding 
were  not  dissimilar  to  those  which  led  to  the 
great  development  of  architecture  in  the  cathe- 
dral form.  Not  that  either  architecture  or  bells 
were  necessarily  connected  with  ecclesiastical 
predominance ;  but  that  the  church  being  the 
great  power  and  central  influence  of  mediaeval 
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Europe,  the  art  of  the  time  was  all  drawn  into 
its  service,  and  thus  it  cam  to  pass  that  bells 
having  been,  at  a  comparatively  early  period  of 
the  Christian  era,  introduced  as  an  appendage  to 
places  of  worship,  their  development,  with  all 
the  art  and  science  which  the  mediaeval  workmen 
had  at  command,  became  almost  inseparably  con- 
nected with  that  of  church  architecture,  and 
their  sounds  associated  in  an  especial  degree  with 
church  celebrations.  The  form  of  bell  which  may 
be  said  to  have  been  perfected  by  mediaeval  bell- 
founders  (for  it  has  been  accepted  as  a  type  upon 
which  no  essential  or  radical  improvement  can 
be  made)  is  that  shown  in  the  following  diagram, 
in  which  also  the  principal  component  parts  of 
the  bell  are  distinguished. 


The  elevation  of  the  exterior  of  the  bell 
explains  itself;  the  section  shows  the  relative 
thickness  aud  shape  of  the  metal ;  the  thickest 
portion,  the  'sound -bow,'  A,  against  which  the 
clapper  strikes,  is  usually  y^th  of  the  total 
diameter  of  the  bell  at  the  lip.  The  half-section 
marked  No.  I  shows  the  old  method  of  providing 
for  the  hanging  of  the  bell  and  the  attachment 
of  the  clapper;  the  loops  called  'canons,'  B, 
being  cast  on  solid  to  receive  the  iron  straps  by 
which  the  bell  is  fixed  to  the  stock,  and  the  bolt, 

C,  for  attaching  the  clapper  also  cast  solid  on 
the  inside  of  the  bell.  It  is  necessary  that  C 
should  be  well  lelow  the  line  of  axis  on  which 
the  bell  swings,  so  as  to  describe  an  appreciable 
circle  around  the  axis,  otherwise  there  will  be 
no  leverage  to  drive  the  clapper,  and  it  will  not 
fly  properly.  Tho  swing  of  the  clapper  is  further 
ensured  and  accelerated  by  the  small  piece, 

D,  called  the  'flight,'  cast  on  to  the  striking 
part  to  increase  the  impetus  of  the  blow.  Half- 
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section  No.  2  shows  a  method  of  hanging  the 
bell  and  clapper  recommended  by  Sir  K.  Ileckett, 
and  adopted  in  a  good  many  instances  by  Mr. 
Taylor  of  Loughborough,  in  which  canons  are 
dispensed  with,  and  a  thick  crown,  E,  is  used 
with  bolt  holes  through  which  the  bell  is  bolted 
to  the  stock,  and  a  larger  hole  in  the  centre 
through  which  the  clapper-bolt  is  also  fixed  to 
the  stock,  instead  of  being  cast  on  to  the  bell. 
The  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  the  bell  can 
easily  be  turned  on  the  stock,  the  clapper-bolt 
(which  is  circular  where  it  passes  through  tho 
bell)  remaining  stationary,  and  thus  the  blow 
of  the  clapper  can  be  directed  against  a  new 
portion  of  the  sound-bow,  should  the  original 
striking  place  have  become  worn  or  show  any 
tendency  to  crack. 

The  material  of  which  bells  are  composed  is  a 
mixture  of  copper  and  tin,  which  in  the  old  bells 
appear  to  have  been  used  in  the  proportion  of 
about  3  to  1.  Modern  experiment  has  given  rise 
to  the  conclusion  that,  while  this  combination 
gave  the  best  sound,  and  the  proportion  of  tin 
might  even  be  increased  with  advuntage  to  the 
sound,  this  proportion  represents  the  extreme 
amount  of  tin  which  can  be  used  without  the 
danger  of  rendering  the  metal  brittle  and  liable 
to  crock,  and  that  in  regard  to  this  consideration 
a  margin  within  that  proportion  of  tin  is  safer. 
22  of  copper  to  7  of  tin  was  used  for  the  West- 
minster bells  in  the  Victoria  Tower.  Any  consider- 
ably larger  proportion  of  copper  than  this,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  a  tendency  to  render  the 
metal  too  soft,  and  impair  the  brilliancy  of  its 
tone. 

The  conclusion  that  the  sy  ecial  shape  figured 
above,  or  something  near  it,  is  the  best  for  a  bell, 
has  no  basis  that  any  one  seems  to  know  of  ex- 
cept experience.  It  has  been  theoretically  main- 
tained that  plain  hemispherical  bells  ought  to 
give  the  best  and  purest  tone,  but  except  on  a 
small  scale  it  is  not  found  to  be  so ;  the  result 
being  either  that  the  tone  is  very  heavy  and 
dead,  or  that  when  forced  by  hard  striking  it  is 
unmusical  and  disagreeable  to  the  ear.  Sets  of 
hemispherical  bells  have  lately  been  made  of 
larger  size,  and  with  more  success  than  before ; 
they  require,  however,  to  be  fixed  and  struck, 
and  not  swung  ;  their  tone  when  not  struck 
too  heavily  is  not  unpleasing,  but  quite  inferior 
in  power  and  brightness  to  that  of  a  swung  bell 
of  the  usual  form.  It  is  also  to  be  noted,  though 
this  fact  again  is  equally  inexplicable,  or  at  least 
unexplained,  that  large  and  small  bells  require 
somewhat  differing  Bhape  and  proportions  to 
realise  the  best  sound.  That  the  proportionate 
thickness  or  weight  of  metal  for  producing  the 
best  results  should  be  different  for  large  and 
small  bells,  it  is  more  easy  to  understand.  For 
a  large  bell,  such  as  6-feet  diameter,  experience 
seems  to  give  a  thickness  of  -y-,  of  the  diameter 
as  the  best  proportion.  Smaller  India  will  bear 
a  somewhat  greater  proportionate  thickness,  and 
the  proportionate  thickness — that  is  to  say,  the 
proportionate  weight  of  metal  to  the  note  pro- 
duced—is always  increased  in  a  large  peal,  from 
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the  lower  to  the  upper  notes  of  the  scale.  The 
thinner  the  hell  is  in  proportion  to  the  weight 
of  metal,  it  should  be  observed,  the  deeper  is  the 
pitch  :  so  that  if  the  same  proportionate  thickness 
were  preserved  in  the  treble  as  in  the  tenor  of 
a  peal,  the  former  would  have  to  bo  made  of 
too  small  size  and  too  little  weight  of  metal  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  tenor.  By  adding 
to  the  proportionate  thickness  of  the  treble,  we 
are  enabled  to  make  it  of  larger  size  and  heavier 
metal  while  preserving  the  high  pitch.  This 
effect  of  thickness  on  pitch  is  a  thing  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  ordering  a  peal  of  bells,  and 
deciding  what  scale  or  pitch  is  to  be  adopted. 
The  cost  of  the  liells  is  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  metal,  and  the  question  therefore  is, 
given  so  much  metal,  in  what  form  to  cast  it  so 
as  to  get  the  best  effect  from  it.  This  will  often 
be  best  realised  by  not  endeavouring  to  get  too 
deep  a  tone  from  the  peal ;  a  peal  tuned  in  the 
scale  of  £  or  of  F  may  be  equally  cast  with  the 
same  amount  of  metal,  but  will  not  be  equally 
good,  as  either  the  E  peal  in  that  case  must  be 
too  thin,  or  the  F  peal  too  thick.  Where  the 
amount  of  metal  is  limited,  therefore,  the  higher 
pitch  will  givo  the  best  result,  and  enable  the 
metal  to  be  UBed  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  precise  note  which  a  bell  of  a  certain 
shape,  size,  and  weight  will  produce  is  almost  a 
matter  of  ex|>erience ;  but  the  proportion  be- 
tween Bize  and  relative  dimensions  and  pitch  is 
ca|>able  of  being  approximately  tabulated.  The 
average  modulus  of  the  finest  of  the  large  bells 
of  Europe,  as  between  size  and  weight,  is  given 
by  Sir  E.  Beckett  (to  whose  work  on  Clocks 
and  Bells  the  reader  is  referred  for  more  detailed 
information  on  some  of  the  points  touched  upon 
here),  as  10  cwt.  of  metal  for  a  bell  3  feet  in  dia-  J 
meter,  and  as  the  weight  of  metal  varies  as  the  , 
cube  of  the  diameter,  a  bell  of  4  feet  diameter 
would  consume  nearly  25  cwt.,  and  one  of  6  feet 
diameter  4  tons  of  metal.  A  bell  of  this  last- 
named  weight  would,  with  the  best  and  most 
effective  disposition  of  the  metal,  give  the  note 
teuor  C ;  and  the  pitch  for  other  sizes  may  be 
deduced  from  this,  on  the  rule  that  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  per  second  in  bells  varies  as 
(thickness  >3 

diameter 

Where  a  set  of  bells  are  in  precisely  similar 
proportions  throughout,  their  dimensions  would 
be  simply  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  number 
of  vibrations  per  second  of  the  notes  they  were 
intended  to  sound.  But  as  in  practice  the  higher 
pitched  bells  are  always  made  thicker  in  pro- 
portion to  the  diameter  than  the  lower  ones,  for 
the  reasons  mentioned  al»ove,  the  problem  cannot 
for  practical  purposes  \>e  Btated  in  the  simple 
form  of  inverse  ratio,  liells,  it  may  be  observed, 
are  tuned  by  turning  out  a  small  portion  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  thickest  part  or  sound-bow, 
when  they  are  too  sharp,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
thickness  and  thereby  flatten  them,  or  by  similarly 
turning  off  a  small  portion  from  the  edge  of  the 
rim,  so  as  to  reduce  tho  diameter,  when  it  is 
desired  to  sharpen  them.    This  latter  process, 


however,  impairs  tho  shape,  and  is  apt  aho  to 
injure  the  tone  of  the  bell ;  and  if  the  casting 
cannot  be  so  accurately  regulated  as  to  give 
hope  of  ensuring  correctness  at  first,  it  is  better 
to  let  any  excess  be  on  the  side  of  sharpness, 
which  can  be  corrected  without  damaging  the 
bell.     In  the  case  of  large  peals  the  plan  has 
sometimes  been   followed  of  casting  all  the 
smaller  bells  a  trifle  thick,  so  that  if  the  whole 
peal  is  not  precisely  in  tune,  the  tuning  may  all 
fall  on  the  smaller  bells,  which  will  be  reduced  in 
thickness  till  they  are  brought  down  to  the  pitch 
to  range  correctly  with  the  burger  ones.   Bells  are 
however  now  cast  with  considerable  accuracy, 
and  the  turning  out  of  a  nearly  perfect,  or,  as  it 
is  called,  a  'maiden'  peal,  is  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence  ;  though  it  must  be  said  that  peals  are 
not  unfrequently  so  called  which  arc  not  as  per- 
fectly in  tune  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  which  are 
left  untouched  in  order  to  claim  the  credit  of 
being  a  'maiden'  set.    This  ought  never  to  be 
allowed  ;  in  fact  a  much  more  rigorous  standard 
ought  to  be  maintained  in  tuning  bells  than  is 
usual :  the  number  of  bells  not  properly  in  tune 
with  each  other  which  we  hear  is  a  constant 
annoyance  to  those  whose  ears  can  detect  the 
falsity,  and  perhaps  does  something  towards  con- 
finning  other  listeners  in  their  deficiency  of  what 
is  called  '  ear.' 

The  casting  of  a  large  bell  is  an  operation  re- 
quiring considerable  preparation  and  a  great  deal 
of  nicety  of  workmanship.    The  first  process  is 
to  form  the  model  of  the  inside  surface  of  the 
bell,  or  the  core,  which  is  done  on  a  conical- 
shaped  base  of  iron  or  brickwork ;  the  clay,  after 
being  approximately  modelled  by  hand,  is  brought 
to  the  correct  mould  by  means  of  what  is  called 
a  '  sweep,'  which  is  a  flat  piece  of  hard  wood 
with  one  of  its  edges  cut  to  the  section  of  the 
inside  of  the  bell,  and  which  is  attached  to  » 
pivot  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  core,  and  then 
'swept'  round  the  clay  until  the  model  of  the 
inside  of  the  bell  is  correctly  formed.    The  core 
is  then  thoroughly  dried  by  heat,  either  by  a  fire 
lighted  under  it  (if  it  is  on  a  brick  base),  or 
by  being  placed  bodily  in  an  oven  (if  it  is  on  an 
iron  base).  The  next  point  is  to  obtain  the  outer 
shape  of  tho  bell,  and  its  thickness.    There  are 
two  ways  of  doing  this.  The  method  which  used 
to  be  universally  adopted  was  to  make  upon  the 
core,  after  it  was  dried,  a  model  of  the  thickness 
of  the  bell  in  clay,  the  outer  shape  of  the  bell 
being  obtained  by  another  sweep  operating  in 
the  same  way,  and  turning  on  the  same  centre  as 
that  which  formed  tho  inside  shape ;  then  upon 
this,  when  dry,  to  build  a  cover  or  cope,  the 
inner  side  of  which  closely  followed  the  outer 
shapo  of  the  belL     This  cope,  going   like  an 
extinguisher  over  the  whole,  was  strengthened 
with  hay  bands,  or,  in  the  ease  of  large  models, 
with  piece*  of  iron  worked  into  it,  so  that  when 
made  it  could  be  bodily  lifted  off,  the  clay  bell 
previously  made  on  the  core  broken  away,  and 
the  cope  replaced,  leaving  between  it  and  the 
core  the  precise  shape  and  thickness  of  the  bell. 
The  difficulty  however  of  getting  a  good  external 
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finish  in  this  way  must  have  been  considerable. 
The  method  now  usually  employed  is  to  dispense 
with  the  operation  ot  making  the  clay  'thickness'  | 
altogether,  and  to  have  a  metal  cope  l.tr^-r  than 
the  size  of  the  bell,  and  lined  with  elay.  in  which  I 
the  external  model  of  the  bell  is  then  formed  by 
an  inverted  sweep,  acting  on  the  inside  surface ; 
the  cope  is  then  turned  over  the  cure,  and  the 
exact  model  of  the  bell  is  represented,  of  course, 
by  the  space  between  them.  The  direct  action  of 
the  sweep  secures  a  more  finished  exterior  surface 
than  with  the  old  hand-made  cope ;  and  another 
advantage  is  that  the  iron  cope  can  be  bolted 
down  to  a  plate  below  the  core,  so  as  to  render 
the  whole  thing  perfectly  steady  for  the  casting, 
and  greatly  facilitate  the  process  of  getting  it 
into  the  sand.  The  mould  which  gives  the  shape 
of  the  top  of  the  bell,  with  the  clapper -ring 
and  the  ears  or  '  canons'  for  fixing  the  bell  to 
the  stock,  is  added  to  the  model  by  a  separate 
process,  and  the  whole  is  then  imbedded  in  the 
sand  of  the  casting-room  with  the  mouth  down- 
ward, anil  the  metal  run  in  and  left  to  cool. 

Beds  have  occasionally  been  used  in  the  or- 
chestra, though  hardly  in  any  sense  which  can 
justify  their  being  included  among  orchestral 
instruments;  since  when  used  singly  and  sounded 
by  swinging  in  the  ordinary  way,  they  are  in- 
variably intended  to  give  what  may  be  called 
'local  colour'  to  a  dramatic  scene;  to  suggest 
something  beyond  or  apart  from  the  orchestra,  as 
the  prison-bell  in  the  'Trovatore,'  the  goat-tall 
in  'Dinorah,'  or  the  vesper-bell  in  Bennett's 
'Paradise  and  the  Peri'  overture.    Mozart  has, 
however,  used  a  frame  of  bells  played  by  a  key- 
board like  that  of  a  pianoforte  ('Glockenspiel') 
in  the  score  of  'Die  Zauberflttte,'  to  represent 
the  effect  of  Papageno  s  bells  which  are  visibly 
present  in  his  head-dress,  though  actually  played 
in  the  band.    The  same  instrument  has  been 
used  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  by  one  or 
two  other  operatic  composers,  but  always  for 
stage  effect  rather  than  for  directly  musical 
purposes.    A  recent  idea  of  some  English  organ- 
builders  has  been  the  attachment  of  a  scale  of 
belli  to  an  organ,  which  are  sounded  either  alone 
or  in  combination  with  the  ordinary  stops  on 
drawing  a  stop-head  which  brings  them  under 
the  control  of  the  keys  ;  but  the  addition  iB  com- 
pletely out  of  keeping  with  the  genius  of  the 
organ,  and  is  available  rather  for  '  sensational ' 
effects  than  as  a  real  addition  to  the  proper  range 
of  the  instrument.  .  All  these  experiments  only 
serve  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  bell  music  does 
not  belong  to  the  region  of  musical  art  properly 
so  called ;  and  attempts  to  drag  the  bell  from  its 
proper  sphere,  and  force  from  it  an  expression 
foreign  to  it*  nature,  have  never  permanently 
succeeded.  [H.  H.  S  ] 

BELLS  are  rung  in  peal  in  the  British  Islands  , 
only,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  rings  of 
bells  in  America  and  the  Colonies.  On  the  Con- 
tinent they  are  simply  clashed,  Itcing  swung  with 
a  lever — the  notes  of  the  l>ells  not  being  arranged 
in  any  special  order.  In  our  islands  it  is  usual 
to  tune  bella  in  the  diatonic  scale,  and  they 
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are  then  rung  in  order  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest. 

To  enable  the  ringers  to  do  this  with  accuracy, 
and  also  to  enable  them  to  change  the  order  iu 
which  the  bells  strike  by  proper  methods  (see 
Change •Rnronro),  bells  are  hung  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustrations  :— 

Fio.  i. 


They  are  first  carefully  secured  by  iron  bolts 
and  braces  through  the  ears  or  'canons,'  K,  to 
the  stock  A  (Fig.  i)  which  is  fitted  with  axles  or 
gudgeons  of  iron,  M,  working  in  brass  or  gun- 
metal  bearings.  The  stock  is  fitted  with  a 
wheel,  E,  and  a  stay,  B ;  and  a  ground  pulley,  N, 
is  fixed  to  the  floor  of  the  belfry.  By  pulling 
the  rope,  F,  the  bell  is  gradually  swung  till  she 
stands  mouth  upwards,  as  shown  in  Figs,  a  and 
3,  when  she  is  maintained  in  this  position  by  the 
stay  B,  and  slider  C,  which  prevent  her  from 

Fig.  a. 


falling  over  (or  turning  clean  round).  It  will  1)6 
seen  that  when  the  rope,  F,  has  been  pulled 
enough  to  bring  the  fillet  or  *  sallie  pin,'  (J,  down 
to  the  nearest  point  to  the  ground  pulley,  N.that 
it  can  reach,  it  would  in  swinging  past  that  point 
raise  the  rope;  this  gives  the  ringer  a  second 
pull,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  2,  and 
this  is  called  the  *  hand  stroke'  pull.    JKow  by 
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following  with  the  eye  the  motion  of  the  bell  as 
indicated  by  the  ami*  in  No.  2,  she  will  be 
seen  to  turn  over,  bringing  the  fillet  G  jKist  N  ; 
then,  winding  the  rope  round  the  wheel  as  she 
moves,  she  will  arrive  at  the  position  of  the  bell 
in  Fig.  3— this  is  called  the  '  back-stroke'  blow. 

Fio.  3. 


The  first  thing  a  ringer  has  to  learn  is  so  to 
swing  his  bull  by  the  use  of  the  roj>e,  that  he  can 
be  quite  certain  to  bring  her  from  one  stroke  to 
another,  pulling  her  with  proper  judgment,  so  as 
just  to  throw  her  over  the  balance  as  shown  in 
Figs.  2  aud  3.  If  however  too  much  force  ia 
Wed,  there  is  a  danger  of  breaking  the  stay  or 
some  other  part  of  the  machinery,  and  the  ringer 
himself  may  be  seriously  injured. 

An  alteration  in  the  method  of  hanging  the 
bell  to  the  stock  has  been  invented  by  Sir  E. 
Beckett,  though  only  occasionally  carried  out. 
By  the  ordinary  make  the  'canons'  for  hanging 
are  so  arranged  as  to  serve  only  for  one  position 
of  the  bell  in  regard  to  the  stuck,  so  that  turning 
the  bell  in  order  to  get  the  stroke  of  the  clapper 
in  a  new  position,  after  it  has  worn  the  bell,  is 
impossible.  Sir  E.  Beckett's  plan  consists  in 
having  only  four  instead  of  six  canons,  at  right 
angles  to  one  another  and  forming  a  cross,  on 
plan,  on  the  crown  of  the  bell.  By  this  means 
the  position  of  the  bell  can  be  altered  by  merely 
unstrapping  it  and  turning  it  on  the  stock.  As 
the  clapper  must  always  fly  in  tho  same  plane, 
it  is  in  this  plan  bolted  to  the  stock,  tho  bolt 
passing  through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  crown 
of  the  belL  [C.  A.  W.  T.] 

BELLY.  The  belly  or  upper  part  of  the  in- 
struments of  the  violin  tribe,  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  all,  as  it  is  the  first  to  receive 
through  the  bridge  the  vibrations  of  the  strings, 
and  to  communicate  them  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  instrument.  Soft  wood  Wing  more  easily  set 
in  vibration  in  all  its  parts,  the  belly  is  invariably 
made  of  deal,  while  the  back  anil  sides,  which 
are  not  intended  to  vibrate  to  the  same  extent, 
but  rather  to  throw  back  the  waves  of  sound,  are 
in. 1  ■    of  harder  wood — maple. 

As  a  rule,  wood  of  narrow  grain  is  preferred  for 
the  belly,  although  there  are  some  fine  old  instru- 
ments with  bellies  of  wide-grained  wood.  The 
thickness  of  the  bellv  is  also  of  verv  great  im-  1 
putance  :  if  too  thick,  the  instrument  will  be  ! 


weak  in  tone;  if  too  thin,  the  tone  will  be  hollow 
and  bellowing.  The  power  of  resonance  is  en- 
hanced by  the  slightly  arched  form  of  the  belly. 
The  wood  is  thickest  in  the  centre,  and  gradually 
gets  thinner  toward  the  sides.  The  gradation 
in  which  this  is  executed  varies  greatly  with 
different  makers,  and  also  dej>ends  on  the  special 
qualities  of  the  individual  piece  of  wood  of  which 
a  belly  is  made.  The  position  and  shape  of  the 
8o-called  /-holes  likewise  greatly  influence  the 
quality  of  tone.  The  great  makers  of  the  Brescia 
school,  (laspar  da  Salo  and  Maggini,  made  the 
/-holes  large  and  almost  upright;  the  Amatia, 
Stradivari,  and  Guarneri  gave  them  a  more 
slanting  position,  made  them  smaller,  and  in- 
finitely more  graceful  in  shape.  Close  to  the 
edge  the  belly  is  inlaid  with  a  single  or  double 
line  of  purging,  which  is  merely  intended  to 
improve  the  outward  appearance  of  the  instru- 
ment. [P.  D  ] 
BELLY  or  SOUNDBOARD  of  pianoforte. 
(Fr.  La  Table  dtharmonie ;  Ital.  Tarola  armtmica ; 
Ger.  liuonanzlKHlen,  Raonanztafd).  The  brood 
flat  of  wood,  usually  of  Swiss  pine,  extended 
under  the  strings  of  a  pianoforte,  and  connected 
with  them  by  a  bridge  of  hard  wood  over  which 
they  are  stretched,  is  technically  called  the  belly, 
but  is  also  called  the  sound-  or  sounding-board. 
The  strings  when  set  in  vibration,  owing  to 
their  small  surface  in  contact  with  the  air,  would 
l)e  scarcely  audible,  were  it  not  for  the  belly, 
an  auxiliary  vibrating  body  of  large  surface,  to 
reinforce  them.  Thus  tho  tone  of  a  pianoforte 
essentially  depends  upon  the  movement  and  vari- 
able pressure  of  the  strings  at  the  |>oint  of  con- 
tact with  the  bridge,  by  which  their  vibrations 
are  conveyed  to  the  Ixdly  to  he  intensified  by  the 
vibrations  of  the  fibres  of  this  elastic  support. 
There  is  no  sonorous  body  for  which  we  may 
calculate  movement  under  varied  conditions,  ami 
then  verify  the  calculation  by  trial,  to  compare 
with  a  stretched  string.  The  problem  is  far 
more  complicated  of  a  resonant  surface,  as  the 
l>elly,  and  appears  to  have  offered  less  attraction 
to  research.  We  are  mainly  indebted  to  Chladni 
for  what  we  know  of  the  forms  of  vibration  of 
resounding  substances.  His  determination  of  the 
nodal  lines  by  means  of  fine  sand  placed  upon 
vibrating  surfaces  has  been  of  great  importance 
to  theory,  and  has  been  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  law  of  the  practice  of  ribbing  the 
belly  diagonally  to  the  direction  of  the  grain 
with  slender  bars  of  pine  has  been  finally 
established  by  Dr.  Schafnaeutl,  who  has  proved 
that  this  contrivance  creates  nodal  linos  of  rest, 
and  prevents  the  transversal  vibration  of  the 
belly  as  a  whole  which  would  be  inimical  to 
the  production  of  tone.  But  up  to  this  time, 
in  the  construction  of  bellies,  experiment  alone 
has  effected  what  has  been  achieved.  The 
difference  in  the  character  of  tone  of  piano- 
fortes by  different  makers,  dejtends  very  much 
u|M>n  variations  in  the  proportions,  direction  of 
the  grain,  and  barring  of  the  l>elly  ;  but  a 
important  variations  of  structure  invariably 
simultaneously  exist,  the  question  is  too  oomph 
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ever  to  be  satisfactorily  answered.  The  further 
description  and  history  ot  belly  will  be  found 
under  Pianoforte.  [A.  J.  H.] 

BELMONTE  UND  CONSTANZA,  or.ER 
die  Entfuhrino  acs  dem  Serail,  an  Opera  in 
four  acts,  words  by  Bretzmr,  music  by  Johann 
An  be;  produced  at  Beriin  May  20,  17S1.  It  is 
only  worth  mention  because  the  libretto,  as 
altered  by  Stephanie,  was  set  by  M«'zart  under 
the  title  of  '  Die  Entfuhrung,'  etc.  [See  p.  6  >  a.] 

BELSHAZZAR.  An  oratorio  of  Handel's, 
occurring  in  the  series  between  'Joseph'  and 
'  Hercules 1 ;  words  by  Jennens,  much  reduced  by 
Handel.  Dates  on  autograph  (in  Buckingham 
Palace) — at  beginning,  August  23,  1 744  ;  at  end 
of  first  part,  Scored  Sept.  15,  ditto;  end  of 
second  part,  Sept.  10,  ditto.  First  performance 
at  the  Kings  Theatre  on  Wednesday  March  27, 
I  745,  announced  as  lielteshazzar.  The  oratorio 
was  revived  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  on 
March  19,  1847.  [G.] 

BEMETZRIEDER,  bora  in  Alsace  in  1743. 
came  to  Paris,  and  was  engaged  as  teacher  of 
music  to  the  daughter  of  Diderot,  whose  patron- 
age was  of  great  service  to  him.  In  17X1  he 
left  Paris  for  London,  and  there  he  died  in 
1817.  He  published  both  in  London  and  Paris 
several  didactic  works  on  music,  one  of  which, 
'  Lecona  de  clavecin'  (Paris,  1771),  was  often 
republished  in  France,  Spain,  and  England.  In 
the  contest  between  the  Gluckists  and  Piccinnists 
he  wrote  on  the  side  of  toleration.  Diderot  re- 
wrote the  work  just  named  —  a  questionable 
benefit,  except  aa  far  as  Btyle  is  concerned, 

B£MOL,  the  French  term  for  Flat.  For  the 
origin  of  the  name  see  the  article  Accidentals. 

BENDA,  Hans  Georg,  a  weaver,  and  wan- 
dering performer  on  several  instruments,  lielonged 
to  the  village  of  Alt-  lienatka  in  Bohemia,  and 
was  the  bead  of  a  celebrated  family  of  artists. 
Hk  four  sons,  Franz,  Johann,  Georg,  and  Joaeph, 
all  devoted  themselves  to  music. 

(I)  Franz  Bknpa.  Born  Nov.  25,  1709,  re- 
markable aa  the  founder  of  a  special  violin  school. 
He  was  brought  up  under  Graun  and  l^uanz,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  former  became  ( 1 7  7 1 )  concert- 
meister  to  Frederick  the  Great,  whose  flute  con- 
certos he  thereafter  accompanied.  In  his  manner 
of  playing  he  especially  affected  the  cantabile. 
His  published  (posthumous)  works  consist  of 
twelve  solos  for  the  violin  (Paris),  'Etudes  de 
Violcm,  ou  Caprices,'  2  books,  and  'Exercises 
progr.  pour  le  Violon,'  1  book  (Leipzig,  Kuhnel). 
He  died  at  Potsdam,  March  7,  1786.  His 
second  daughter,  Caroline,  married  Capellmoister 
Wolff,  and  his  fourth,  Julianne,  CajM_llmeister 
Iteichardt.  His  eldest  son,  Friedrich,  born  1 745, 
wu  esteemed  as  an  excellent  player  on  the  violin 
and  clavier,  and  his  compositions — the  cantatas 
'  Pygmalion'  and  'Die  Grazien,"  an  oratorio  'Die 
Junger  am  Grabe  des  Auferetandencn,'  an  opera 
*  Orpheus,'  ami  various  works  for  clavier  and 
violin — found  much  acceptance.  At  his  death,  at 
Potsdam,  in  1 814,  he  was  kou.  preuss.  Kauuuer- 
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musikua.  Hi*  brother  Carl,  bora  1748,  ap- 
proached nearest  to  his  father  in  the  style  of  his 
playing.  He  was  teacher  of  music  to  Wilhelm 
111,  and  left  six  adagios,  with  remarks  on  tho 
mode  of  executing  the  adagio  (Berlin,  Hummel). 

(2)  Johann,  the  second  son  of  Hans  Georg, 
and  the  least  eminent  of  the  brothers,  was  burn 
1 71 3,  and  died  as  Kammermusikus  at  Berlin 
1751- 

(3)  Georg,  born  1721,  was  the  moat  dis- 
tinguished of  the  four,  renowned  as  an  able 
clavier-player  and  oboist.  In  1 748  he  was  ap- 
pointed Capellmoister  to  the  Duke  of  Gotha, 
after  which  he  studied  in  Italy,  and  on  his  re- 
turn wrote  his  first  Duodratua,  '  Ariadne  auf 
Naxos'  (I774)»  *  work  which  excited  much 
attention  for  its  novelty  and  ability,  became 
widely  known,  and  entitled  him,  notwithstanding 
the  claims  of  Rousseau's  'Pygmalion,'  to  be  called 
the  inventor  of  the  melodrama.  Full  and  com- 
pressed scores  of  the  work,  with  German  and 
French  words,  quickly  appeared,  and  a  second 
melodrama,  '  Medea,'  had  an  equal  success  with 

J  the  first.  Georg  visited  Vienna  and  Paris  for 
the  performance  of  his  works,  and  at  length 
settled  himself  in  the  hamlet  of  Khstritz  in 
Thuringia,  where  he  died  in  1795.  Besides 
the  compNtitiona  already  mentioned  he  was  tho 
author  of  many  instrumental  works,  of  tho 
operettas  of  'Der  Dorfjahrmarkt'  (1770),  'Borneo 
uud  Julie'  (177H),  'Der  Holzbauer,*  'Lucas 
und  Barbchen,'  and  'Orpheus,'  also  of  '  Pygma- 
lion,' a  uionodrama.  His  son  Friedrich  Ludwig, 
born  at  Gotha  1746,  was  music-director  of  the 
Hamburg  theatre,  and  published  in  1^-ipsic  an 
opera,  'The  Iiarber  of  Seville,"  thr»-«-  violin  con- 
certos, and  a  '  Narren-lwdlet.'  While  in  Ham- 
burg he  married  a  singer  naiued  Felicitas  Amnesia 
Rietz,  with  whom  he  visited  Berlin  and  V  ienna, 
but  from  whom  he  very  shortly  separate!.  Ho 
died  as  director  of  the  concerts  at  Kouigsberg, 
March  27,  1793. 

^4)  JOSEPH,  the  last  of  the  four,  a  clever  violin- 
player,  held  the  post  of  Conoertmeister  to  Fried- 
rich Wilhelm  II.  at  Berlin,  where  ho  diet!  in 
1804.  His  son  Ernst  Friedrich,  l>orn  at  Berliu 
1747,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Berlin 
amateur  concerts,  and  died  there  in  1785. 

(5)  Anna  Fhanziska,  the  only  sister  of  the 
above  four  brothers,  born  I  726,  was  one  of  tho 
best  singers  of  her  time.  She  married  a  musi- 
cian  of  Gotha  named  Hattasch,  and  died  there 
in  !7So. 

Of  this  family  of  artists,  which  thus  lasted 
through  three  generations,  the  most  remark- 
able on  the  whole  were  Franz  and  Georg.  tho 
bitter  of  whom,  by  his  melodrama  and  operet- 
ta! has  obtained  a  lasting  pinion  in  mimical 
history.  [C.  F.  P.] 

BENDLER,  or  BENDELER,  Salomon, 
was  born  at  QuedlimburLT,  1^83.  His  father 
gave  him  his  first  instruction  in  music.  Gifted 
with  artistic  feeling  ami  a  magnificent  bass 
voice,  young  Beiidler  was  soon  a  most  remark- 
aide  Singer.  In  1712  he  came  to  London,  and 
naug  the  part  of  the  Kiug  in  'Ambleto'  by 
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Gasparini,  and  of  Argaoto  in  Handel's  'Rinaldo.' 
However,  he  preferred  an  engagement  at  the 
opera  in  Hamburg,  where  he  obtained  a  most 
brilliant  success,  as  altio  at  Leipzig  and  Bruns- 
wick. 'During  a  visit  at  Dantzig,  he  played 
the  organ  in  the  principal  church  ;  and,  after 
a  short  prelude,  gave  forth  the  full  force  of  his 
stupendous  voice  in  a  solo.  A  sudden  noise  in 
the  church  interrupted  both  the  singer  and  the 
service  :  the  wife  of  one  of  the  chief  magistrates, 
terrified  by  the  tremendous  tones,  was  safely 
delivered  of  a  son.  Her  husband,  a  martyr  to 
the  gout,  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  event, 
than  he  found  himself  instantly  cured.  Hearing 
the  name  of  the  artist  to  whom  he  owed  thiB 
double  debt  and  happiness,  he  invited  Bendler 
to  meet  a  distinguished  company  at  the  christening 
feast,  when  he  placed  on  his  plate  a  sum  of  300 
ducats,  thanking  him  at  the  same^thne  for  the 
service  he  had  rendered  him,  both  as  physician 
and  accoucheur.'  This  extraordinary  singer  died 
in  1724.  (J.  M.] 

BENEDETTI,  an  Italian  singer  at  the  Opera 
in  London,  1720.  He  is  mentioned  in  a  witty 
letter  by  .Sir  John  Edgar  in  Steele's  journal, 
♦  The  Theatre,'  from  Tuesday  March  8  to  Saturday 
March  12,  1 720,  as  an  instance  of  the  touchiness 
of  some  artiats.  *  He  set  forth  in  the  recitative 
tone,  the  nearest  approach  to  ordinary  bpeech, 
that  he  had  never  acted  anything  in  any  other 
opera  below  the  character  of  a  sovereign,  and 
now  he  was  to  be  appointed  to  be  captain  of  a 
guard.* 

Kin  portrait  was  engraved  by  Vertue,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Walpole,  '  Catalogue  of  Engravers,' 

S.  221.  There  is  a  proof  impression  in  the  British 
luseum.  It  was  painted  by  Beluzzi.  Bene- 
detti  is  represented  in  a  cloak,  turned  to  the 
right,  oval  in  a  frame,  8vo.  It  is  rare.  [J.  M.] 
BENEDIC1TE,  or  the  'Song  of  the  Three 
Children,'  ia  the  canticle  which  is  used  in  the 
Anglican  service  after  the  first  lesson  in  the 
morning,  alternatively  with  the  Te  Deum,  at 
the  option  of  the  minister.  It  is  taken  from 
the  Greek  continuation  of  Daniel,  chap.  Hi.,  and 
is  of  very  ancient  use  in  the  Church  service, 
being  mentioned  in  St.  Benedict's  1  Regula,'  and 
by  Amalarius  as  used  at  matins.  It  was  also 
prescril>ed  by  Athanasius.  The  ancient  Spanish 
and  Gallican  churches  appointed  it  to  come 
between  the  lessons,  and  in  the  ancient  English 
offices  it  was  one  of  several  psalms  with  which 
Lauds  began.  It  was  retained  by  Cranmer  in 
his  '  English  Liturgy'  of  1549,  and  appointed  to 
be  used  instead  of  the  Te  Deum  in  Lent;  but 
this  injunction  was  afterwards  removed,  and  it 
became  optional  to  use  it  at  any  time  of  the 
year. 

In  '  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  noted '  which 
was  published  in  1 550,  the  chant  given  for  it  by 
Marbeck  is  the  name  as  that  in  the  Sarum  Bre- 
viary, but  simplified,  in  accordance  with  Cran- 
mer's  wish  that  '  the  note  that  shall  be  made 
thereunto,  would  not  be  full  of  notes,  but  as 
near  as  may  be  for  every  syllable  a  note,  so  that 
it  may  be  sung  distinctly  and  devoutly.' 
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This  canticle  is  more  fitted  for  a  chant  than 
any  other  musical  form,  because  the  second  half 
of  each  verse  is  the  same  throughout.  Purcell 
set  it  in  his  double  service  in  B  flat,  but  garbled 
the  words  by  making  the  burden  'Praise  him,' 
etc.  only  recur  occasionally.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

BENEDICT,  Sir  Julius,  born  at  Stuttgart, 
Nov.  27,  1804.  Sir  Julius  is  one  of  the  moat 
eminent  of  the  numerous  foreign  musicians  who 
have  settled  in  England  since  Handel's  time.  As 
composer,  performer,  and  teacher  of  music,  he  has 
now  held  an  exceptionally  high  position  in  this 
country  for  upwards  of  forty  years.  After  studying 
under  Hummel,  at  Weimar— during  which  he  saw 
Beethoven  (March  8,  1827) — he  was,  in  his  17th 
year,  presented  by  the  illustrious  pianist  to  Weber, 
who  received  him  into  his  house,  and  from  the 
beginning  of  1821  until  the  end  of  1824,  treated 
him,  in  Sir  Julius'B  own  words,  'not  only  aa  a 
pupil,  but  as  a  son.'  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
young  Benedict  was,  on  Weber's  recommendation, 
appointed  to  conduct  a  series  of  operatic  per- 
formances at  Vienna.  A  few  years  afterwards 
we  find  him  as  chef  d'orchestre  at  the  San  Carlo 
at  Naples,  where  he  produced  his  first  opera, 
'Giacinta  ed  Ernesto' — a  work  which  seenit*  to 
have  been  too  German  for  the  Neapolitan  taste. 
On  the  other  hand,  'I  Portoghesi  in  Goa,'  which 
Benedict  composed  in  1830  for  Stuttgart,  may 
have  been  found  too  Italian  for  the  Germans ; 
since,  unsuccessful  in  the  city  for  which  it  was 
specially  written,  it  was  warmly  received  by  the 
operatic  public  of  Naples.  The  youthful  maestro, 
who  showed  himself  a  German  among  the  Ita- 
lians, and  an  Italian  among  the  Germans,  went 
in  1835  to  Paris,  at  that  time  the  head-quarters 
of  Rossini  and  Meyerbeer,  a  frequent  place  of 
rendezvous  for  Donizetti  and  Bellini,  and  the 
home  of  Auber,  Ht'rold,  and  Adolphe  Adam,  of 
Halevy,  Berlioz,  and  Felicien  David.  At  Paris 
Benedict  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mali  bran, 
who  suggested  his  visiting  London;  and  from 
1835  until  now  we  have  had  Weber's  favourite 
pupil  residing  permanently  among  us.  In  1836 
Benedict  was  appointed  to  the  musical  direction 
of  the  Opera  Buifa,  started  by  the  late  John 
Mitchell  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  Here  he 
brought  out  with  success  a  little  work  called 
'  Un  Anno  od  un  Giorno,'  originally  given  in  1 836 
at  Naples.  In  1838  he  produced  his  first  English 
opera,  'The  Gypsy's  Warning' — known  in  the 
present  day  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
it  as  a  whole  by  the  very  dramatic  air  for  the 
bass  voice,  '  Rage  thou  angry  storm.'  Benedict 
was  engaged  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  as  orchestral 
conductor  throughout  that  period  of  Mr.  Bunn'a 
management,  during  which  Balfe's  most  successful 
operas  ('The  Bohemian  Girl,'  'The  Daughter  of 
St.  Mark,'  'The  Enchantress,'  'The  Bondman,' 
etc.)  were  brought  out.  To  this  period  too  belong 
Sir  J ulius  Benedict's  finest  operas,  '  The  Brides 
of  Venice'  and  'The  Crusaders,'  both  produced 
at  Drury  Lane  under  the  composer's  immediate 
direction.  In  1850  Benedict  accompanied  J enny 
Liud  to  the  United  States,  and  directed  the 
whole  of  the  concerts  given  by  the  " 
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Nightingale,'  with  such  unexampled  success, 
during  her  famous  American  tour.    On  his  re- 
turn to  England  he  accepted  an  engagement  as 
musical  conductor  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and 
afterwards  at  Drury  Lane,  whither  Mr.  Maple- 
son's  establishment  was  for  a  time  transferred. 
When  in  i860  Mr.  Mapleson  was  about  to  pro- 
duce (at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre)  an  Italian  version 
of  'Oberon,'  he  naturally  turned  to  the  composer 
who,  abore  all  others,  possessed  the  secret  of 
Weber's  style,  and  requested  him  to  supply  the 
recitatives  wanting  in  the  'Oberon'  composed 
for  the  English  stage,  but  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  work  in  Italianised  form.    Benedict  added 
recitatives  which  may  now  be  looked  upon  as 
belonging  inseparably  to  the  Italian  'Oberon.' 
Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  was  also  the  year  of 
Benedict's  beautiful  cantata  on  the  subject  of 
'  Undine'— -produced  at  the  Norwich  Festival — 
in  which  Clara  Novello  made  her  last  public 
In  1863,  soon  after  the  remarkable 
1  of  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault's  '  Colleen  Bawn/ 
brought  out  'The  Lily  of  Killarney,' 
Mr.  Oxenford  (probably  in  collaboration 
with  Mr.  Boncicault)  had  furnished  the  excellent 
libretto.    In  1863  he  composed  the  cantata  of 
•  Richard  Cu;ur  de  Lion,'  for  the  Norwich  Festival 
of  that  year.    His  operetta  the  '  Bride  of  Song' 
was  given  at  Covent  Garden  in  1864 ;  his  oratorio 
of  '  St.  Cecilia,'  at  the  Norwich  Festival  in  1866  ; 
that  of  « St.  Peter,'  at  the  Birmingham  Festival 
of  1870.    As  'conductor'  at  chamber -concerts, 
where  the  duties  of  the  musician  so  entitled 
consist  in  accompanying  singers  on  the  pianoforte, 
and  in  seeing  generally  that  nothing  goes  wrong, 
Benedict  has  come  at  least  as  often  before  the 
pnblic  as  in  his  character  of  orchestral  chief. 
With  rare  interruptions  he  has  officiated  as  con- 
ductor at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  since 
they  first  started,  now  some  sixteen  years  ago. 
His  own  annual  concert  has  been  looked  upon 
for  the  last  forty  years  at  least  as  one  of  the 
great  festivals  of  the  musical  season.    There  is 
no  form  of  music  which  this  versatile  composer 
has  not  cultivated ;   and  though  more  prolific 
masters  may  have  lived,  it  would  bo  difficult  to 
name  one  who  has  laboured  with  success  in  so 
many  different  styles.    In  1873  a  Bymphony  by 
the  now  veteran  composer  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Crystal  Palace ;  and  a  second  in 
the  following  year  ;  so  that  a  complete  edition  of 
Benedict's  works  would  include,  besides  ballads 
and  pianoforte  fantasias,  operas,  oratorios,  and 
compositions  in  the  highest  form  of  or- 
tl  music.    Sir  Julius  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  in  1 871.    On  the  occasion  of  his 
seventieth  birthday  he  was  named  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  orders  of  Francis  and  Joseph 
(Austria),  and  of  Frederic  (Wurteinberg).  It 
was  determined  in  the  same  year,  by  his  nume- 
rous English  friends,  to  offer  him  a  testimonial 
*  in  appreciation  of  his  lalsmrs  during  forty 
years  for  the  advancement  of  art,  and  as  a 
token  of  their  esteem.'    In  accordance  with  this 
resolution  a  service  of  silver,  including  a  magni- 
group  of  candelabra,  was  preseated  to  Sir 


J ulius,  the  following  summer,  at  Dudley  House, 
before  a  numbor  of  the  most  distinguished 
musicians  and  amateurs  in  London.  Besides 
being  a  member  of  the  before -mentioned  Aus- 
trian and  Wurtemburgian  orders,  Sir  Julius 
Benedict  has  been  decorated  by  the  Sovereigns 
of  Prussia,  Italy,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Portugal, 
and  Hanover.  [H.  S.  E.] 

BENEDICTUS,  the  song  of  Zacharias,  the 
father  of  .lohn  the  Baptist,  taken  from  Luke  i„ 
is  the  canticle  appointed,  alternately  with  the 
Jubilate,  to  follow  the  lessons  in  the  Morning 
Service  of  the  Anglican  Church.  It  has  occupied 
that  position  from  ancient  times,  being  men- 
tioned by  Amalarius  (+  >tf)  as  following  the 
lessons  at  Lauds.  It  followed  the  lessons  in  the 
ancient  English  offices,  and  was  retained  by 
Creamer  in  his  English  Liturgy  in  1549,  at  first 
without  the  Jubilate,  which  was  added  in  158a 
to  obviate  repetition  when  the  Benedictus  oc- 
curred in  the  gospel  or  second  lesson.  Two 
chants  are  given  for  it  by  Marbeek  in  '  The  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  Noted,'  of  1550,  viz.  the  5th 
tone  with  1st  ending,  and  the  8th  tone  with 
1st  ending.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  more 
elaborate  forms  of  composition,  and  there  are 
two  well  known  ancient  bettings  by  Tallis  and 
Gibbons. 

The  same  canticle  is  also  used  by  the  Roman 
Church  and  is  mentioned  by  Mendelssohn  in  his 
letter  to  Zelter  describing  the  music  of  Holy 
Week.  But  a  different  *  Benedictus,'  which  is 
better  known  to  musicians,  is  that  which  occurs 
in  the  Bervice  of  the  Mass,  after  the  Sanetus, 
which  has  been  the  occasion  for  much  famous 
and  beautiful  music  by  the  greatest  masters  ;  the 
whole  words  of  which  are  only  '  Blessed  is  he  that 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.'    [C.  H.  U.  P.] 

BENELLI,  Antonio  Peregrino,  born  Sept. 
c,  1771,  at  Forli.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  as  is 
said,  he  received  instruction  in  counterj>oint  from 
Padre  Martini,  who  died  when  Benelli  was  little 
more  than  1 2,  and  was  unable,  for  above  two 
years  before  his  death,  to  bestow  much  care  upon 
his  scholars.  Benelli  had,  however,  the  instruction 
of  Padre  Mattei,  the  successor  of  Martini. 

In  1790  he  made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
San  Carlo,  at  Naples,  as  first  tenor.  His  voice 
was  of  moderate  quality;  but  his  method  was 
admirable,  and  obtained  for  him  a  tutn «  (ftMime. 
Benelli  accepted  an  engagement  at  London  in 
1 798,  where  he  was  received  with  favour.  In 
1801  ho  repaired  to  Dresden,  and  remained  until 
the  year  18.22,  at  which  time,  when  51,  and  after 
singing  in  public  for  32  years,  his  voice  failed, 
and  he  retired  with  a  pension. 

Benelli  had  also  made  himself  known  as  a 
clever  composer,  particularly  in  the  Church  style; 
but  his  best  works  are  his  excellent  '  Method,' 
and  his  *S»lfeggi'  which  ran  through  several 
editions.  He  was  a  mieee-sful  contributor  to  the 
'Allgemeine  musikalischo  Zeitung'  of  Leipzig. 
Upon  his  retirement,  he  obtained  from  Spontini 
the  post  of  professor  of  singing  at  the  Berlin 
Opera,   which  ho  tilled  till  1 8 JO,     Ho  might 
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have  remained  much  longer,  had  he  not  attacked 
Spontini  with  violence,  in  1828,  in  the  •  Allye- 
meine  Zeitung,'  a  propos  to  his  opera  of '  01inij>ia.' 
Unfortunately  he  had  previously  written  a  very 
favourable  review  of  the  same  work :  Sj>ontini 
printed  the  two  accounts  side  by  Hide.  Benelli 
had  nothing  to  reply  ;  he  noon  received  his  congt 
and  departed,  first  to  Dresden,  where  he  still  had 
his  pension,  then  to  Bornichen  in  the  Hartz, 
where  he  died  in  poverty  August  6,  1830. 
Benelli's  real  title  to  estimation  is  founded  on 
his  'Gesanglehre'  (1819),  which  appeared  first  in 
Italian,  an  '  Rogole  {>er  il  canto  figurato.'  and 
on  his  '  Bemerkungen  liber  dio  Stimme,'  in  the 
A.M.Z.  Leipzig,  (1824).  [J.  M.] 

BENINCORI,  A.ngelo  Maria,  born  at 
Brescia  1779,  died  at  Paris  Dec.  30,  182 1  ; 
pupil  of  (Jhiretti,  Holla,  and  Cimarosa.  His 
opera  of  'Nitteti'  was  produced  in  Italy,  and 
well  received  also  in  Vienna  about  1 800.  At 
Vienna  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Haydn, 
with  whose  quartets  he  was  so  delighted  aa 
to  abandon  dramatic  composition  for  tho  time 
and  write  nothing  but  quartets.  In  1803  he 
went  to  Paris  and  wrote  two  operas,  which 
were  accepted  but  never  performed,  and  it  waa 
with  difficulty  that  this  excellent  musician  ob- 
tained sufficient  pupils  to  secure  him  a  sub- 
sistence. In  1815,  1 818,  and  1819,  he  brought 
out  three  operas  without  success.  The  end  of 
his  life  was  brightened  by  a  hope  he  did  not 
live  to  see  realised.  Isouard  had  died  leaving 
his  opera  '  Aladin'  unfinished,  and  this  Benincori 
was  commissioned  to  complete.  A  march  for  the 
first  act,  and  the  three  last  acts  completed  the 
work,  which  was  enthusiastically  received  on 
Feb.  6,  1822,  just  six  weeks  after  Benincori's 
death.  Perhaps  however  the  fact  that  the 
theatre  was  on  this  occasion  for  the  first  time 
lighted  with  gas  may  have  bad  some  share  in 
the  success  of  tho  opera.  He  left  much  music 
in  MS.,  but  his  best  compositions  are  probably 
his  quartets.  [M.  C.  ft] 

BEN  IN  I.  Signora,  an  Italian  prima  donna, 
singing  at  Naples  with  her  husband  in  1784. 
They  came  to  London  in  1787,  and  sustained 
the  first  parts  in  comic  opera.  Benini  had  a 
voice  of  exquisite  sweetness,  and  finished  taste 
and  neatness,  but  too  little  power  for  a  large 
theatre.  Though  generally  confined  to  opera 
butfa,  yet  her  ap]>earance  and  style  seemed 
much  more  adapted  to  the  opera  seria,  for 
which  she  had  sufficient  feeling  and  expression, 
as  she  showed  in  her  excellent  performance  of 
Jephtha's  daughter.  During  an  illness  of  Mara, 
she  filled  with  great  sweetness,  and  much  more 
appropriate  figure  and  manner,  her  part  in 
Tarehi's  '  Virginia.*  She  had  not  indeed  the 
gaiety  of  countenance  nor  the  vivacity  requisite 
for  a  priuui  bujf'tt,  and,  though  a  singer  of  con- 
siderable merit,  had  to  give  way  when  Storace 
appeared.  Of  her  subsequent  life  nothing  is 
known.  [J.  M.] 

BENNET,  Jonx,  published  in  1599  a  set  of 
'Madrigals  to  four  voyces,'  which  he  described 
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on  the  title  aa  'his  first  works.'  These  are 
seventeen  in  number,  and  excellent  examples 
of  that  style  of  composition.  Ho  also  contributed 
to  Morley's  collection  *  The  Triumpbea  of  Oriana,' 
1601,  the  well-known  madrigal  'All  creatures 
now  are  merry  minded,'  and  to  Ravenscroft's 
'Briefe  Discourse,'  1614  (see  Ravknscroft\ 
five  compositions  in  parts.  In  the  preface  to  the 
latter  work  Ravenacroft  speaks  of  him  in  highly 
eulogistic  terms.  Some  anthems  and  or^an  piece* 
by  liennet  are  extant  in  MS.,  whence  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  he  waa  connected  with  one  of 
the  cathedrals.  .  [W.H.H.] 

BENNET,  Sattxders,  was  organist  at  Wood- 
stock, and  composer  of  some  pieces  for  the  piano- 
forte and  several  songs  and  glees.  He  died  of  con- 
sumption in  1809,  at  an  early  age.      [W.  H.  B.] 

BENNETT,  Alfred,  Mus.  Bac,  Oxon.,  waa 
the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Bennett,  organist  of  Chi- 
chester. In  1825  heBuceeeded  William  Woodcock, 
Mus.  Bac.,  as  organist  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
and  organist  to  the  University.  He  published  & 
volume  containing  a  service  and  some  anthems  «>f 
his  comjMjsition,  and  in  1829,  in  conjunction  with 
William  Marshall,  a  collection  of  chants,  lie 
died,  1830,  by  an  accident,  aged  25.  (W.  H.B.I 

BENNETT,  Thomas,  born  about  1779,  was 
a  chorister  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  under  Joseph 
Corfo,  organist  and  master  of  the  choristers 
there.  He  became  organist  of  St.  John's  Chaj>el, 
Chichester,  and  in  1803  organist  at  Chiche*ter 
Cathedral.  He  published  'An  Introduction  t*» 
the  Art  of  Singing,' '  Sacred  Melodies'  (selected), 
and  'Cathedral  Selections.'  He  died  March  21, 
184S,  aged  sixty- nine.  [WT.  H.  H  ] 

BENNETT,  William,  was  bora  about  the 
year  1767  at  Coombeinteignhead,  near  Teign- 
mouth.  He  received  his  early  musical  education 
at  Exeter  under  Hugh  Bond  and  William 
Jackson.  He  then  came  to  London,  and  studied 
under  John  Christian  Bach,  and  afterwards  under 
Schroeter.  In  1793  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Plymouth.  His 


positions  comprise  anthems,  glee*,  songs,  and 
pianoforte  and  organ  music.  rw.  H.  H  ] 

BENNETT,  Sir  William  Sterndale,  Mus. 
Doc.,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  the  only  English  musical 
composer  since  Purcell  who  lias  attained  a  di«- 
tinct  style  and  individuality  of  his  own,  and  who** 
works  can  be  reckoned  among  the  models  or 
'  classics '  of  the  art,  was  born  at  Sheffield  April 
13,  1 8 16.  Like  almost  all  composers  of  eminence 
he  inherited  the  musical  temperament ;  his  grand- 
father, John  Bennett,  having  been  lay  clerk  at 
King's,  .St.  John's,  and  Trinity  College*,  and  his 
father,  Robert  Bennett,  an  organist  at  Sheffield, 
and  a  composer  of  songs ;  and  doubtless  he  thus 
received  some  of  that  early  familiarity  with 
things  musical  in  the  daily  life  of  his  home  which 
has  had  so  much  influence  in  determining  tha 
bent  and  the  career  of  many  eminent  composers. 
The  death  of  his  father  when  he  waa  but  three 
yeara  old  cut  him  off  from  this  influence  of  homf 
tuition  or  habituation  in  music,  but  his  education 
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in  the  art  seems  to  have  been  well  cared  for  by 
his  grandfather,  to  whose  home  at  Cambridge  he 
was  then  transferred.  At  the  age  of  eight  he 
entered  the  choir  of  King's  College  Chapel,  but 
his  exceptional  musical  ability  became  so  evi- 
dent, that  two  years  after  he  was  removed  from 
Cambridge  and  placed  as  a  student  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  with  which  institution  his 
name  was  to  be  closely  connected  throughout  his 
later  life.  He  received  instruction  from  Mr.  Lucas 
and  Dr.  Crotch  in  composition,  and  from  Mr.  W. 
H.  Holmes  in  pianoforte-playing,  from  whom  he 
subsequently  passed  to  the  veteran,  Cipriani 
Potter;  and  it  may  bo  assumed  that  to  the 
influence  of  this  teacher,  himself  the  pupil  and 
the  enthusiastic  votary  of  Mozart,  we  may  trace 
in  part  that  admiration  for  the  pure  style  and 
clear  form  of  the  art  of  Mozart,  which  Bennett 
retained  to  the  end  of  his  life,  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  modern  musical  fashion, 
and  the  influence  of  which  is  so  distinctly 
traceable  in  his  own  music.  Among  the  unpub- 
lished compositions  of  his  Academy  student  days 
are  some  productions  of  great  merit ;  but  the  first 
on  which  his  reputation  as  composer  depends 
(and  which  stantl*  as  Opus  I  in  the  list  of  his 
compositions),  is  the  Concerto  in  D  minor,  written 
in  1832,  and  performed  by  the  composer,  then  in 
his  seventeenth  year,  at  the  prize  concert  of  the 
Academy  in  1833,  on  which  occasion  Mendelssohn 
was  present,  and  encouraged  the  young  composer 
by  his  warmly  expressed  sympathy  and  admira- 
tion, while  the  committee  of  the  Academy  gave  a 
practical  proof  of  their  appreciation  by  publishing 
the  work  at  their  own  expense.  His  next  pub- 
lished work,  the  'Capriccio  in  D  minor,'  op.  2 
(dedicated  to  Cipriani  Potter),  clearly  shows  in 
its  opening  theme  the  influence  of  his  admiration 
for  Mendebsohn,  then  the  central  figure  of  the 
musical  world,  though  there  are  touches  of  com- 
plete originality  suggesting  the  pianoforte  style 
which  the  composer  subsequently  made  his  own. 
The  Overture  to  '  Parisina,'  a  most  impassioned 
work,  was  composed  in  1834,  as  also  the  Concerto 
in  C  minor,  played  at  a  concert  of  the  Society  of 
British  Musicians  in  the  same  year ;  a  work  in 
the  highest  and  purest  stylo  of  the  Mozart  model, 
and  evincing  in  some  portions  a  constructive 
power  worthy  of  the  composer's  great  predecessor. 
In  1836  the  impression  produced  by  his  un- 
published F  minor  Concerto  and  the  beautiful 
'Naiades'  overture,  ltd  to  an  offer  from  the 
firm  of  Broadwood  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
residence  in  Leipsic  for  a  year,  in  order  that 
be  might  have  the  opportunity  of  extending  his 
circle  of  musical  sympathy  and  experience,  as 
well  as  of  profiting  by  the  neighbourhood  and  in- 
fluence of  Mendelssohn.  That  he  did  profit  in 
his  art  by  this  visit  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  but 
it  may  be  said  that  he  gave  to  Leipsic  at  least 
as  much  as  he  carried  away;  and  by  the  com- 
positions produced  there,  as  well  as  by  the  evidence 
afforded  of  his  genius  as  a  musician  and  piano- 
forte-player, he  established  for  himself  a  reputation 
in  that  city  of  music  higher  than  has  perhaps 
been  generally  conceded  to  him  in  his  native 
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country,  and  won  the  friendship  and  enthusiastic 
eulogies  of  Robert  Schumann.    It  is  to  this  visit 
probably  that  is  to  be  traced  the  idea  still  current 
in  England  that  Bennett  was  a  pupil  and  a  mere 
imitator  of  Mendelssohn ;  an  idea  which  can  only 
1  be  entertained  by  those  who  are  either  ignorant 
of  his  works  or  totally  destitute  of  any  perception 
of  musical  style,  but  which  has  been  parrotted  by 
incapable  or  prejudiced  critics  till  it  has  come  to 
be  regarded  by  many  as  an  admitted  fact.  After 
his  return  to  England,  Bennett  composed  in  1 840 
his  other  F  minor  Concerto,  the  published  one, 
which  is  among  the  best  known  of  his  works,  and 
one  of  the  finest  of  modern  compositions  of  its 
I  class.   During  a  second  visit  to  Leipzig  in  1840- 1 
he  composed  his  'Caprice  in  E'  for  pianoforte 
and  Orchestra,  and  his  Overture  'The  Wood 
Nymphs,'  both  among  the  most  finished  and  ar- 
tistic of  his  compositions.    From  1843  to  1856  ho 
was  brought  periodically  before  the  English  public 
by  his  chamber  concerts,  at  which  his  individual 
and  exceptional  stylo  and  abdity  as  a  pianoforte- 
player  were  fully  recognised.    It  may  here  be 
mentioned  that  in  1844  he  married  Mary  Anne, 
daughter  of  Captain  .lames  Wood,  R.  N.   In  1849 
he  founded  the  Bach  Society  for  the  study  and 
practice  of  Bach's  music,  his  enthusiasm  for  which 
was  very  likely  in  the  first  instance  kindled  by 
Mendelssohn,  who  did  so  much  to  open  the  eyes 
of  his  contemporaries  to  the  grandeur  of  Bach's 
genius.    One  result  of  this  was  a  performance  of 
the  Matthew  Passion — the  first  in  England — on 
April  6,  1854.    In  1853  the  director  of  the  Ge- 
wandhaus  Concerts  offered  him  the  conductorship 
of  those  concerts.    In  1856  Bennett  was  engaged 
as  permanent  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety, a  post  which  he  held  till  1S66,  when  ho 
resigned  it,  and  became  Principal  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.     In  1 856  he  was  elected, 
by  a  great  majority,  to  fill  the  chair  of  Musical 
Professor  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where 
ho  also  made  special  eirorts  to  promote  the  know- 
ledge and  study  of  Bach's  music,  and  shortly 
after  his  election  received  from  the  University 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music.     In  1N57  tho 
University  further  conferred  on  him  tho  decree 
of  M.A.,  and  at  the  same  time  a  salary  of  £100 
a  year  was  attached  to  hia  Professorship.  The 
year  1858  saw  the  production  of  his  cantata  the 
'  May  Queen,' at  the  Leeds  Musical  Festival,  a 
work  full  of  beauty  in  the  chorus  writing,  the 
solos,  and  the  instrumentation,  though  heavily 
weighted  by  an  absurd  and  ill-written  libretto. 
No  such  drawback  is  attached  to  his  other  im- 
portant choral  work,  'The  Woman  of  Samaria,' 
first  produced  with  great  success  at  the  Bir- 
mingham Festival  of  1867,  and  which,  though  it 
docs  not  contain  the  elements  of  popularity  for 
general  audiences,  has  elicited  the  'nigh  admiration 
of  all  who  can  appreciate  tii  >  more  delicate  and 
recondite  forms  of  musical  e.  invasion.    For  the 
Jubilee  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  in  1862, 
he  wrote  one  of  his  most  beautiful  works,  the 
'  Paradi.**  and  the  Peri '  overture,  in  which  the 
'  programme '  style  of  music  ( i.  e  music  illustrative 
of  certain  verbally  stated  ideas)  is  treated  with  a 
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delicate  and  poetic  suggestiveneas  which  charms  I 
alike  the  educated  and  the  uneducated  listener. 
In  1870  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.C.L.  from  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  1871 
Bennett  received  the  distinction  of  knighthood, 
an  honour  which  could  add  nothing  to  such  an 
artist's  reputation  as  his.  In  187a  a  public 
testimonial  was  presented  to  him  at  St.  James's 
Hall  in  presence  of  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
audience,  and  a  scholarship  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Music  was  founded  out  of  the  sub- 
scriptions. 

Bennett  died  after  a  short  illness,  almost  'in 
harness,'  as  it  might  be  said,  on  Feb.  1,  1875. 
So  quiet  and  unobtrusive  had  been  his  later 
life,  that  the  spectacle  of  the  crowd  of  distin- 
guished persons  who  assembled  at  Westminster 
Abbey  on  the  6th  to  pay  their  last  tribute  of 
respect  at  his  funeral,  conveyed  to  many,  even 
among  those  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meet- 
ing him  in  Bociety,  the  first  intimation  of  the 
true  intellectual  rank  of  their  departed  country- 
man. 

In  estimating  the  position  in  his  art  of  Stern- 
dale  Bennett  (by  this  double  name  he  has  always 
been  best  known  among  writers  and  discounters 
on  music),  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  genius 
had  not  that  irresistible  sweep  and  sway  which 
compels  the  admiration  even  of  the  crowd,  and 
utters  things  which  sink  deep  into  the  bouIb  of 
men.  He  can  hardly  be  reckoned  among  the 
great  musical  poets  of  the  world,  and  it  would  be 
both  unwise  and  uncritical  to  claim  that  place  for 
him.  But  what  he  wanted  in  power  is  almost 
made  up,  in  regard  to  the  artistic  enjoyment  to 
be  derived  from  his  workB,  in  individuality  and 
in  finish.  He  is  in  a  special  degree  a  musician's 
compoeer.  His  excellences,  in  addition  to  the 
real  and  genuine  feeling  for  beauty  and  expression 
which  pervades  his  music,  belong  to  that  interest- 
ing and  delicate  type  of  art  which  illustrate*  in  a 
special  degree  the  fitness  of  means  to  an  end,  the 
relation  between  the  feeling  expressed  and  the 
manner  and  medium  of  expressing  it ;  a  class  of 
artistic  production  which  always  has  a  peculiar 
interest  for  artists  and  for  those  who  study  criti- 
cally the  details  of  the  art  illustrated.  His  com- 
positions do  not  so  much  carry  us  away  in  an 
enthusiasm  of  feeling,  as  they  compel  our  de- 
liberate and  considerate  admiration  by  their 
finish  and  balance  of  form,  while  touching  our 
fancy  by  their  grace  and  suggestiveness.  Hut 
these  qualities  are  not  those  which  compel  the 
suffrages  of  a  general  audience,  to  whom  in  fact 
many  of  the  more  subtle  graces  of  Bennett's 
style  are  not  obvious,  demanding  as  they  do 
some  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  art,  as 
well  as  critical  and  discriminating  attention,  for 
their  full  appreciation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  enjoyment  which  hiB  works  do  convey,  the 
language  which  they  speak,  to  those  who  rightly 
apprehend  it,  is  of  a  very  rare  and  subtle 
description,  and  one  to  which  there  is  no  precise 
parallel  in  the  art  of  any  other  composer. 

If  we  try  to  define  the  nature  of  Bennetts 
genius  more  in  detail,  we  should  describe  him  in 


BENNETT. 

the  first  place  as  being  almost,  one  might  «*?. » 
born  pianist.    His  complete  sympathy  with  tlrt 
instrument,  his  perfect  comprehension  of  ia 
peculiar  power  and  limitations,  are  evident  in 
almost  everything  he  wrote  for  it;  andhi»pian> 
forte  compositions  form,  numerically,  by  far  the 
larger  section  of  his  writings.    His  love  for  the 
instrument,  indeed,  might  be  said  to  have  de- 
veloped into  favouritism  in  some  instances,  for  is 
the  Sestett  for  piano  and  stringed  instrumeiiU 
the  lion's  share  of  the  labours  and  honours  of  the 
performance  is  so  completely  given  to  the  formiT 
that  the  work  becomes  almost  a  pianoforte  concert* 
with  accompaniments  for  strings  only.    In  his 
pianoforte  concertos,  written  as  such,  however,  tie 
composer  gives  its  full  share  of  importance  to  the 
band  part,  which  is  treated  always  with  great 
beauty  and  piquancy,  and  an  equally  unerring 
perception  of  the  special  (esthetic  qualities  of  the 
various  instruments.    In  his  treatment  of  tb» 
pianoforte,  Bennett  depends  little  upon  cantabile 
passages,  which  are  only  by  convention  a  part  of 
the  function  of  the  piano,  and  in  his  writings  an 
mostly  'episodical ;  his  sources  of  effect  he  mot* 
in  the  use  of  glittering  staccato  passages  and 
arpeggio  figures,  which  latter  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic pianoforte  effect  he  used,  however,  in  » 
manner  of  his  own,  often  alternating  single  wits 
double  notes  in  extended  passages,  aa  in  this— 


from  the  phort '  Capriccio  in  A  minor,*  a  very  typi- 
cal specimen  on  a  small  scale  of  hiB  style  of  work- 
manship ;  at  other  times  doubling  them  in  close 
passages  for  both  hands,  as  in  the  following  frotn 
the  finale  of  the  '  Maid  of  Orleans'  Sonata — 


•  A  rnrlott*  and  etuwnrtnfl  Mrrptlnn  b  tt*  no»  w*n-tm<»»B  '9rr* 
nade '  from  the  1  Trio '  for  pianoforlr  and  (trine*,  tn  whk*  Ike  " 
hju  the  ttnrfnjc  mclo.lt  with  a  plukato  »oror>i|*nlro»tit  for  th«  »•>•»" 
th«  cotn|HMrr.  with  hU  charartrrUtir  mr  for  niMlette*  tt  ttw>^ 
harinc  crMcntlj  roticatrvd  U»  Idea  of  firing  a  cuiuMk  *ff*e«  to  u. 
\+rt union  aoundi  of  thr  piano  by  opfKBin*  to  it  Ihm  rtill  tborter  an 
lUaiper  tumult  of  Uir  plcdcaWk 
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if      marcato  atwi 


wT  etc 


or  in  the  following  highly  characteristic  passage 
from  the  same  movement — 


^1 


ff  etc. 
of  this  class,  which  abound  in  these 
compositions,  and  the  adequate  and  praise  ex- 
ecution of  which  is  by  no  means  easy,  illustrate 
the  peculiarly  hard  bright  glitter  of  effect  which 
characterises  Bennett's  bravura  passages  for  the 
piano,  and  which  brings  out  in  such  high  relief 
the  qualities  which  are  special  to  the  instru- 
ment. Speaking  more  generally,  his  pianoforte 
are  characterised  by  an  entire  disdain  of 
commonplace  sources  of  effect ;  they 
are  never  noisy  or  showy,  and  there  is  nut  a  cure- 
less note  in  them  ;  the  strict  and  fixed  attention 
of  both  player  and  listener  is  demanded  in  order 
to  renlise  the  intention  of  music  addressed 
mainly  to  the  intellect  and  the  critical  faculty, 
never  "to  the  mere  sense  of  hearing.  As  a  whole, 
Bennett's  pianoforte  music  is  remarkably  difficult 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  notes  used,  from 
that  delicate  exactitude  of  writing  which  de- 
mands that  every  note  should  have  its  full  value, 
as  well  as  from  the  peculiar  way  in  which  his 
{^usages  often  lie  for  the  hand,  and  which  de- 
mand* the  greatest  evenness  of  finger-power. 
Hence  his  works  are  not  popular  in  the  present 
day  with  amateurs,  who  prefer  what  will 


them  to  produce  more  thrilling  effects  with  less 
trouble ;  but  their  value  as  studies  and  models 
for  a  pure  style  is  hardly  to  be  surpassed.  Com- 
pared with  the  writings  of  Beethoven,  or  even 
of  lesser  composers  who,  following  in  his  steps, 
have  transferred  the  symphonic  style  to  the 
piano,  such  works  as  those  of  Bennett  have  of 
course  a  very  limited  range,  nor  have  they  the 
glow  and  intensity  which  Chopin,  for  example, 
was  able  to  infuse  into  what  is  equally  a  pure 
pianoforte  style  ;  but  as  specimens  of  absolutely 
finished  productions  entirely  within  the  special 
range  of  the  piano,  they  will  always  have  the 
highest  artistic  interest  and  value ;  an  ap- 
preciation of  their  real  merit  being  almost  a  test 
of  true  critical  perception. 

Looking  at  the  works  of  Bennett  more  gene- 
rally, it  may  be  observed  that  they  show  remark- 
able evidence  of  his  apparently  intuitive  insight 
into  |iroblems  and  theories  in  regard  to  musical 
construction  which  have  only  been  definitely 
recognised  and  tabulated  by  theorists  since  he 
began  to  write.  When  the  school  of  composers 
who  tumble  notes  into  our  ears  in  heaps,  any 
way,  have  had  their  day,  and  it  is  again  recog- 
nised that  musical  composition  is  a  most  subtle 
and  recondite  art,  and  not  a  mere  method  of 
jumbling  sounds  together  to  signify  this  or  that 
arbitrarily  chosen  idea,  it  is  probable  that  Ben- 
nett will  receive  much  higher  credit  than  has  yet 
been  accorded  to  him  as  an  advanced  thinker  in 
music.  The  theory  which  connects  every  sound 
in  the  scale  of  a  key  with  that  key,  making  them 
all  essential  to  its  tonality,  and  the  harmonic  re- 
lations  which  are  thereby  shown  to  be  logically 
consistent  though  little  practised  hitherto,  re- 
ceived continual  practical  illustration  in  the 
works  of  Bennett,  whose  peculiar  intellectually 
constructed  harmonies  and  progressions  are  among 
the  causes  alike  of  his  interest  for  musicians  and 
his  disfavour  with  the  less  instructed  amateur 
population,  whom  they  not  unnaturally  puzzle. 
A  great  English  musical  critic  has  pointed  out, 
in  a  note  on  the  'Wood  Nymphs'  Overture  (in 
the  Philharmonic  programme  of  March  22, 1871), 
the  passage  where  '  the  so-called  chord  of  the  di- 
minished 7th  from  F  sharp,  with  intervening  si- 
lences, is  heard  on  the  unaccented  second  and  fourth 
t>eat8  of  the  bar,  and  then  an  unaccompanied  1), 
thrice  sounded,  asserts  itself  as  the  root  of  the 
chord,'  thus  presenting,  adds  Mr.  Macfarren, '  a 
harmonic  fact  in  an  aspect  as  unquestionable  as, 
at  the  time  of  writing,  it  was  new.'  But  Ben- 
nett's music  is  full  of  such  suggestions  of  the 
more  extended  modern  view  of  the  statics  of 
harmony,  the  rather  noteworthy  as  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  made  it  the  subject  of  any  definite 
or  delil>erate  theorising,  or  was  indebted  for  his 
suggestions  of  this  kind  to  anything  more  than 
his  own  intuitive  insight  into  the  more  subtle 
harmonic  relations.  It  is  the  frequent  use  of 
what  may  be  termed  perhaps  (borrowing  an  ex- 
pression from  colour)  the  'secondary'  rather  than 
the  '  primary'  relations  of  harmony — the  constant 
appeal  to  the  logic  rather  than  the  mere  sensuous 
hearing  of  the  ear— which  gives  to  his  music  that 
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rather  cold  intellectual  cast  which  is  rcpcll;ng  to 
the  average  listener.  In  such  a  passage  as  tins — 


the  ear  of  the  uninitiated  listener  is  almost 
startled  by  the  closing  E,  liko  the  sharp  blow  of 
a  hammer,  at  the  foot  of  an  arpeggio  passage 
which  seems  to  presage  a  modulation  to  C  through 
the  dominant  ninth  on  G.  Equally  significant 
might  be  quoted,  such  as  this  from  the 
III  a  la  polonaise' — 


and  many  others  that  might  be  adduced,  in 
which  evidence  is  given  that  the  composer  had 
before  his  mind  conceptions  of  harmonic  relation 
new  or  unusual  at  the  time,  but  which  have 
since  been  accepted  and  formulated  into  theory. 

Bennett's  larger  works  for  orchestra,  and  his 
secular  and  sacred  Cantatas  already  mentioned, 
are  characterised,  like  his  piano  music,  by  great 
finish  and  perfection  of  form  and  detail,  and  by 
a  i»eculiariy  refined  perception  of  the  relation 
of  special  instruments  and  special  combinations 
to  the  end  in  view.  His  ono  published  Sym- 
phony, that  in  G  minor,  may  be  thought  slight 
and  fragile  in  effect  in  comparison  with  tho  now 
prevalent  4  stormy'  school  of  writing  ;  but  those 
who  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  power  of  sound  is 
not  power  of  conception,  who  look  to  thought  and 
feeliug  rather  than  to  mere  effect  in  music,  will  find 
no  deficiency  of  passion  and  impulse  in  parts  of 
this  beautiful  work,  while  the  grace  and  refine- 
ment both  of  composition  and  instrumentation 
are  universally  admitted.  His  cantata,  the  'May 
Queen,'  displays  the  most  refined  and  artistic 
writing,  both  in  regard  to  the  effectiveness  and 
spontaneous  character  of  the  choruses,  the  melodic 
beauty  of  tho  solos,  the  strongly-marked  in- 
dividuality imparted  to  the  music  of  tho  different 
personages,  and  the  charming  and  piquant  effects 
of  the  orchestral  accompaniments.  Indeed,  the 
work  has  very  much  the  character  of  an  operetta 
off  the  stage,  and  one  cannot  but  regret  that  a 
composer  who  showed  in  this  work  so  much 
power  of  dramatic  characterisation  in  music 
should  not  have  enriched  the  English  lyric  stage 
(poor  enough !)  with  an  opera.  'The  Woman  of 
Samaria'  is  less  spontaneous  in  character,  and  in 
its  style  and  treatment  does  not  appeal  to  the 
popular  mind  ;  but  it  will  always  bo  delightful 
to  musicians,  and  to  those  who  h»  ar  considerately 
and  critically.  It  is  in  general  construction  very 
much  modelled  on  the  style  of  Bach,  whoso 
peculiar  power  Bennett  has  successfully  emulated 


in  the  introductory  movement,  with  the  Chorale 
sung  simultaneously  with,  but  in  a  different 
tempn  from,  the  i  1 1'  I  pendent  orchestral  movement. 
Bennett's  separate  songs  ^two  sets  published 
during  his  life,  and  one  in  course  of  publication 
when  he  died)  are  Bmall  compositions  of  almost 
Greek  elegance  and  finish,  both  in  the  melodious 
and  expressive  character  of  the  voice  part,  and 
the  delicate  suggestiveness  ot  the  accompaniment.*. 
They  illustrate  in  the  rnoet  perfect  degree  the 
character  which  belongs  more  or  less  to  all  hi» 
art ;  that  of  high  finish  of  form  and  grace  of 
expression,  not  without  deep  feeling  at  times,  but 
marked  in  general  rather  by  a  calm  and  placid 
beauty,  and  appealing  to  the  fancy,  the  senti- 
ment, and  the  intellect,  rather  than  to  the  mow 
passionate  emotions. 

The  most  puzzling  fact  in  connection  with  the 
artistic  career  of  Sterndale  Bennett  is  the  com- 
parative fewness  of  his  compositions,  at  a  time 
when  his  mind  and  genius  were  still  youn^, 
notwithstanding  the  power  of  his  earlier  works 
and  the  promise  which  those  who  then  knew 
him  saw  of  a  still  higher  development.  In  all 
probability  the  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found 
partly  in  the  desire  to  secure  a  more  OOtnfbrtftbU 
subsistence  from  the  regular  exercise  of  professional 
business,  and  partly  in  what  those  who  knew  him 
best  described  as  the  '  shy  and  reticent'  character 
of  his  genius,  which  led  him  to  distrust  hi* 
capability  of  accomplishing  great  works,  and  of 
taking  his  stand  iu  the  world  on  the  strength 
of  his  genius  alone.  '  He  was  not,  in  his  later 
years  at  least,'  says  one  who  knew  him,  '  quick 
to  publish  his  works  ;  he  always  had  individuality 
without  a  rapid  execution,  and  took  more  time 
a  great  deal  to  finish  than  to  sketch.'  Whatever 
be  the  true  explanation,  it  is  matter  for  dev? 
regret  for  all  lovers  of  what  is  best  and  purest 
in  musical  art,  that  one  bo  well  fitted  to  add 
to  its  stores  should  have  condemned  himself,  f  r 
many  of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  mainly  to  the 
exercise  of  a  teacher's  vocation.  Of  the  brilliant 
gifts  as  a  player,  and  the  tour*  tie  force  of  memory, 
by  which  the  composer  astonished  and  delighted 
the  Leipzig  circle  in  his  younger  days,  there  aw 
accounts  extant  which  remind  us  of  what  used  to 
be  told  of  Mozart.  When  he  sohl  his  '  Capriccio 
in  E'  to  a  Leipzig  publishing  firm,  they  were 
surprised  at  receiving  only  the  MS.  of  the  orches- 
tral score,  and  on  their  inquiring  for  the  piano- 
forte part,  it  turned  out  that  this  had  never  been 
written  down,  though  the  composer  had  played 
the  work  both  in  London  and  Leiprig,  and  bad 
apparently  entirely  forgotten  the  omission  in 
handing  over  the  MS.  to  the  publishers. 

By  those  who  knew  Sterndale  Bennett  he  u 
described  as  having  been  a  man  of  most  kindly 
nature,  and  exceedingly  modest  and  unassuming 
in  manner  and  character.  The  feeling  of  loyal 
and  affectionate  attachment  which  he  creaitd 
among  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic, by  Bome  of  whom  his  death  was  lamented 
almost  like  that  of  a  kind  parent,  is  a  Strom: 
testimony  to  the  amiability  of  his  character — an 
amiability  which  was  exercised  without  the 
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slightest  derogation  from  his  strict  principles  as 
an  i  instructor.  A  significant  instance  is  related 
of  his  determination  to  keep  up  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  purest  style  of  music  in  the  Aca- 
demy. On  entering  the  building  one  morning  he 
fancied  he  detected  from  one  of  the  practising 
rooms  tbe  sounds  of  the  overture  to  'Zamjw,' 
and  opened  door  after  door  till  he  found  the 
culprits,  two  young  ladies,  who  in  answer  to  his 
grave  enquiry  1  how  they  came  to  be  playing 
nuch  music  ?'  explained  that  they  were  oidy 
practising  sight-reading  of  piano  duets — to  whi<  h 
the  Professor  replied  by  carrying  away  the  offend- 
ing volume,  returning  presently  from  the  library 
with  a  duet  of  Mozart's  which  he  placed  before 
them  in  lieu  of  it.  What  he  preached  to  his 
pupils  he  practised  himself.  In  his  whole  career 
he  never  condescended  to  write  a  single  note  for 
popular  effect,  nor  can  a  bar  of  his  music  be 
quoted  which  in  style  and  aim  does  not  belong 
to  what  is  highest  in  musical  art.  Neither  this 
quality  nor  his  amiability  of  character  preserved 
him,  however,  from  attacks  and  detraction  of 
the  most  ungenerous  kind  during  his  lifetime, 
from  those  who  had  their  own  motives  in  en- 
deavouring to  obscure  his  fame,  and  who  found 
an  unworthy  assistance  to  their  aims  from  so- 
called  'critics'  in  public  journals,  one  of  which 
for  a  long  time  conspicuously  disgraced  its  musi- 
cal columns  by  repeated  sneers  and  inuendocs 
against  a  musician  who  was  an  ornament  to  the 
art  and  an  honour  to  his  country — a  process 
which,  as  might  be  expected,  only  redounded  to 
the  discredit  of  those  who  stooped  to  it. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Sterndale  Bennett's 
published  works : — 
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that  wind*'.  " Of  all  the  Art* 
beneath  the  llaateo ' ;  'Coma 
lire  with  me,* 
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when  he  died. 

[H.  H.  S.] 

BENUCCT,  an  Italian  bafwo  engaged  at  Vienna 
in  17S3,  ajipeared  in  London  in  1788  as  first 
buffo ;  but,  notwithstanding  hi«  fine  voice  and 
acting,  was  not  so  much  admired  as  he  deserved. 
He  sang  one  more  season  here,  appearing  as 
Bartolo  in  l'aisiello's  'Barbiere,'  and  as  Zefiro 
in  Gazzanigha  s  '  Vendemmia.'  [J.  M.] 

BENVENUTO  CELLINI.  Opera  in  two 
acts,  the  words  by  Wailly  and  Barbier,  the 
music  by  Berlioz,  produced  at  the  Academic 
Royale  de  M  unique  Sept.  3,  1 838,  and  with- 
drawn after  three  representations,  and  wdiat  its 
author  calls  1  une  chute  1  ciatante.'  It  was  per- 
formed at  Covent  Garden  ('grand  scmi  seria,' 
in  three  acts)  June  25,  1853. 

BERALTA,  an  Italian  soprano  singer,  en- 
gaged at  London  in  1757.  She  sang  the  part 
of  'Deceit'  in  Handel's  last  oratorio,  'The  Tri- 
umph of  Time  and  Truth,'  at  its  production  at 
Covent  Garden,  March  II,  1757,  and  at  the 

of  it.  [J.M.] 


The  Major.  Minor,  and  rhrnmaitr 
Bralrv  with  Remark*  ou  1  lac- 
tic*. Hi  vrr  ng,  etc 


BERBIGUIER,  Benoit  Tbaxqcillh.  famous 
flute-player,  born  Dec.  II,  178J,  at  Catlerousse 
in  tbe  V'aui  luse ;  intended  for  the  Law,  but  the 
love  of  music  being  too  strong  for  him,  ran  away 
from  home  and  entered  himself  at  the  Conser- 
vatoire in  Paris.  From  1 8 1 3  to  1 8 1 9  he  served 
in  the  army,  and  after  that  resided  in  Paris. 
As  an  adherent  of  the  Bourbons  he  was  driven 
thence  by  the  Revolution  of  1S30  to  take  refuge 
at  Pont  le  Voy<<,  where  he  died  Jan.  29,  1838. 
As  a  player  he  stood  in  the  first  rank.  His 
contemporaries  praise  the  softness  and  |>eculiar 
sweetness  of  his  tone  and  the  astonishing  per- 
fection of  his  technique.  As  a  composer  he  was 
very  fertile  in  mn-i  •  for  his  instrument,  t>oth 
solo  and  accompanied — 1 1  concertos,  many  fan- 
tasias and  variations,  140  duos,  32  trio*,  with 
quartets  and  symphonies.  But  they  are  very 
unequal  in  excellence,  generally  more  brilliant 
and  sl.owy  than  really  good,  the  work  of  the 
virtuoso  rather  than  of  the  musician.       [A.  M.] 

BERCEUSE,  a  cradle  song.  A  piano  piece 
consisting  of  a  melody  with  a  lulling  towing 
accompaniment.  Chopin's  Op.  57  is  a  welt- 
known  example.  Schumann  has  a  '  WMgenlied* 
chen' — which  is  the  same  thing — in  the  Allnim- 
blatter  (pp.  124),  and  his  '  Schununerlied' is  a 
berceuse  in  all  but  the  name. 

BERCHEM,  Jacques  or  Jaciikt,  was  born 
in  Flanders  at  the  commencement  of  the  1 6th 
century,  and  flourished  in  the  epoch  immediately 
preceding  that  of  I^iskus  and  J'aleutrina.  He 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  from  1 535 
to  1565,  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua, 
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and  was  called  by  the  Italians  Giachetto  di 
Mantova.  He  must  be  care'ully  distinguished 
from  two  other  composers,  Jnchet  do  Buus  and 
Jachct  do  Wert,  who  lived  in  Italy  at  the  same 
period  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  decide  which  of 
the  three  is  the  author  of  certain  pieces  which 
bear  the  name  of  Jachet  only.  His  motets, 
masses,  and  madrigals  are  to  be  found  in  the 
various  collections  printed  at  Venice  between 
the  years  1539  and  1545.  One  of  his  chief 
productions  is  a  Betting  in  four-part  music  of 
ninety  three  stanzas  of  the  'Orlando  Furioso* 
Of  Ariosto  (Venice,  1561).  [J.  R.  S.  B.] 

BERENSTADT,  Gaetaw.  The  name  of  this 
singer,  of  whom  we  have  elsewhere  no  record, 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  bass  part  of 
Argante  in  Handel's  '  Rinaldo,'  as  revived  in 
1 71 7,  in  which  he  took  the  place  of  the  cele- 
brated Boschi.  After  thiB  we  do  not  find  him 
again  in  London  till  1723,  in  which  year  he  sang 
in  Buonoucini's  '  Farnace 1  and  Attilio's  '  Corio- 
lano,'  as  well  as  in  the  '  Flavio'  and  'Ottone'  of 
Handel.  Iu  the  next  year  he  performed  in  the 
'Vespasiano'  of  Attilio.  Buononcini's  'Calfurnia,' 
and  Handel's  'Giulio  Cesare.'  His  name  does 
not  occur  again.  [J.  M.] 

BERG,  Adam,  a  renowned  music  printer  of 
Munich,  u hose  publications  extend  from  1540 
to  about  1599.  His  great  work  was  the  'Patro- 
cinium  musices/  published  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  the  first  volume  of 
which  appeared  in  1573.  After  the  death  of 
Duke  Albrecht  V,  in  i?79»  the  publication  was 
interrupted,  and  not  resumed  till  1589,  when 
the  second  series  appeared,  also  containing  five 
volumes.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  contents 
of  tho  entire  work  :— 
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[F.  C] 

BERG,  Georob,  a  German  by  birth,  was  » 
pupil  of  Dr.  Pepusch.  In  1763  he  gained  the 
first  prize  medal  awarded  by  the  Catch  Club 
for  his  glee  « On  softest  bods  at  leisure  laid,'  su<l 
obtained  two  other  prizes  in  subsequent  years. 
He  published  some  books  of  songs  sung  at  Mary- 
lebone  Gardens,  at  which  place  in  April  1765 
he  produced  an  ode  called  'The  Invitation!' 
Thirty-one  of  his  glees  and  catches  are  inclu-ial 
in  Warren's  collections.  In  1 771  he  was  organist 
of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill,  near  Billingv 
gate.  He  published  several  works  for  the  organ, 
Pianoforte,  flute,  horn,  etc.,  besides  those  »U»ve 
mentioned.  (W.H.H.j 
BERG,  Johakw,  a  music  printer,  born  in 
Ghent,  who  set  up  a  printing  office  in  Nuremberg 
about  1550  in  conjunction  with  Ulrich  Neuter. 
After  tlie  death  of  Herg  (about  1556)  the  office 
was  carried  on  by  Neuber  and  Gerlach.    [F.  G.] 

BERGAMASCA— iu  the  'Midsummer  Nights 
Dream,'  a  *  Bergomask.'  An  Italian  dance,  de- 
riving its  name  from  Bergamo,  the  well-known 
city  of  Tas«o,  Donizetti,  and  other  eminent 
Italians.  It  is  said  to  exist  in  old  Italian  guilt* 
de  pieces. 

According  to  Signor  Piatti,  himself  a  native  of 
Bergamo,  the  characteristic  dance  of  that  di*- 
trict  is  of  the  following  measure,  like  a  country- 
dance,  but  quicker,  with  a  strong  accent  on  the 
second  half  of  the  bar : — 

•  • 


Signor  Piatti  has  himself  published  a  Berga- 
masca  for  Cello  antl  Pianoforte  (op.  14)  which 
partakes  of  this  character.  Mendelssohn,  how- 
ever, in  setting  Shakspeare's  'Bergomask  dance 
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two  of  our  company,*  has  given  the 
an  entirely  different  turn : — 

f?V  £  >  ft 
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BERGER,  Lrnwio,  a  remarkable  pianoforte- 
player  and  gifted  composer,  born  at  Berlin  April 
1 8,  1777,  and  died  there  Feb.  16,  1838.  His 
talent  showed  itself  early,  but  received  its  great 
impulse  from  the  notice  taken  of  him  by  Clementi 
at  Berlin  in  1804,  who  undertook  his  tuition, 
and  took  him  to  St.  Petersburg.  Here  he  met 
Steibelt  and  Field,  who  had  much  influence  on 
his  playing.  In  181 2  he  visited  London,  and 
became  widely  known  as  player  and  teacher.  In 
1S15  he  returned  to  Berlin,  where  he  resided  till 
hia  death,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  teachers  of 
his  time.  Mendelssohn  was  hia  greatest  pupil, 
but  amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  Taubert, 
von  Herzberg,  Henselt,  and  Fanny  Hensel, 
Mendelssohn's  sister.  He  latterly  withdrew 
almost  entirely  from  active  life,  owing  to  an 
over-fastidious  hypochondriacal  temper,  which  in- 
terfered much  with  his  intercourse  with  society, 
and  hindered  the  display  of  his  remarkable  ability 
as  a  composer.  He  left  behind  him  a  mass  of 
good,  nay  even  remarkable,  music— pianoforte 
pieces,  songs,  cantatas  and  unfinished  operas. 
Amongst  his  published  works  his  twenty-seven 
etudes  are  especially  mentionable.  These  have 
been  lately  republished  by  Breitkopf,  with  a 
preface  by  C.  Reinecke.  [A.  M.] 

BERGGELST,  DER,  a  romantic  opera  in  3 
acta ;  the  story  from  Musaus' '  RubezahT :  words 
by  D  ring ;  music  by  Spohr  (op.  73).  Produced 
at  Cas*el,  March  24,  1825. 

BERGONZI,  Benedetto,  a  remarkable  horn- 
player,  born  at  Cremona,  1790,  and  died  Oct. 
1840.  On  Oct.  7,  1824,  he  received  a  silver 
m-  LI  from  the  Accademia  of  Milan  for  a  valve- 
horn.  [F.  G.] 

BERGOXZI,  Carlo,  a  celebrated  violin- 
maker  of  Cremona.  Born  towards  the  end  of 
the  17th  century,  he  worked  from  about  1 716 
to  1755.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Antonio  Stradivari, 
whom  he  imitated  very  closely  in  his  early 
efforts,  while  his  later  instruments  shew  much 
originality  and  character.  Their  form  and  tone 
are  equally  beautiful,  and  they  may  justly  be 
ranked  immediately  after  those  of  Stradivari 
and  Joseph  Guameri.  He  made  not  only  violins, 
but  also  violas  and  cellos,  which  however  are  now 
very  rare.  His  son,  Michel  Angelo,  was  but  an 
indifferent  violin-maker.  [P.  D.] 

BERIOT,  Chables  Augusts  db,  celebrated 
violiaiat.  Born  of  a  noble  Belgian  family,  Feb. 
ao,  1802,  at  Louvain.  He  had  his  first  instruction 
in  the  violin  from  a  local  teacher,  named  Tiby, 
who  was  his  guardian  after  the  death  of  his 
1;  and  made  such  rapid  progress,  that, 


when  only  nine  years  of  age,  he  successfully 
formed  in  public  a  concerto  of  Viotti.  He  him- 
self ascribed  great  influence  on  the  formation  of 
his  character  and  the  development  of  his  talent  to 
the  well-known  scholar  and  philosopher  Jacotot, 
who,  though  himself  no  musician,  imbued  his 
young  friend  with  principles  of  perseverance  and 
self  reliance,  which  he  never  lost  sight  of  through- 
out life,  and  which,  more  than  anything  else, 
contributed  to  make  him  attain  that  proficiency 
in  his  art  on  which  his  fame  rests. 

When  nineteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  Paris 
and  pursued  his  studies  there  for  some  time  under 
the  advice  of  Viotti  and  Baillot,  without  actually 
being  the  pupil  of  either.  After  a  short  time  he 
made  his  appearance  in  public  with  great  success. 
From  Paris  he  repeatedly  visited  England,  where 
he  met  with  a  most  brilliant  reception.  His  first 
appearance  at  the  Philharmonic  Society  took 
place  on  May  1,  1826,  when  he  was  announced 
as  '  Violon  de  la  chambre  de  aa  Majeste  le  Roi 
de  France.'  On  his  return  to  Belgium  he  was 
nominated  Solo  Violinist  to  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  appointment  he  lost  by  the 
Revolution  of  1830.  For  the  next  five  years  he 
travelled  and  gave  concerts  in  England,  France, 
Belgium,  and  Italy,  together  with  the  famous 
singer  Maria  Malibran,  whom  he  married  in 
1835.  At  this  time  De  Beriot  was  universally 
recognised  aa  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  living 
violinists.  After  the  sudden  death  of  his  wife  he 
retired  to  Brussels  in  1836,  and  did  not  appear 
in  public  till  1840,  when  he  undertook  a  tour 
through  Germany.  In  1843  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  rioUn-playing  at  the  Brussels  Con- 
servatoire, and  remaiuod  there  till  1852,  when 
the  loss  of  his  eyesight  caused  him  to  retire.  He 
died  at  Louvain,  April  20,  1870. 

De  Beriot  may  justly  be  considered  the  founder 
of  the  modern  Franco-Belgian  school  of  violin- 
playing,  as  distingirished  from  the  classical  Paris 
school,  represented  by  Viotti,  Kreutzer,  Rode, 
and  Baillot.  He  was  the  first  after  Paganim 
to  adopt  a  great  variety  of  brilliant  effects  in 
the  way  of  harmonics,  arpeggios,  pizzicato*,  etc., 
sacrificing  to  a  certain  extent  the  severity  of 
style  and  breadth  of  tone,  in  which  the  old 
French  school  excelled.  His  playing  was  dis- 
tinguished by  unfailing  accuracy  of  intonation, 
great  neatness  and  facility  of  bowing,  grace, 
elegance  and  piquancy.  His  compositions, 
which  for  a  considerable  time  enjoyed  get  era! 
popularity,  although  not  of  much  value  as  m  rks 
of  art,  abound  in  pleasing  melodies,  have  a 
certain  easy,  natural  flow,  and  are  such  as  to 
bring  out  the  characteristic  effects  of  the  instru- 
ment in  the  most  brilliant  manner.  The  in- 
fluence of  Donizetti  and  Bellini  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Auber  on  the  other,  are  clearly  visible. 

De  Beriot  published  seven  concertos,  eleven 
airs  varies,  several  books  of  studies,  four  trios  for 
piano,  violin  and  violoncello,  and  together  with 
Osborne,  Thalberg  and  other  pianists,  a  number 
of  duos  brilliants  for  piano  and  violin.  He 
also  wrote  a  rather  diffuse  book  of  instruction, 
'  Ecole  trauscendeutale  de  Violon.' 
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Hrnri  Vieuxtcmps  is  the  most  distinguished 
of  hi*  numerous  pupils.  His  sou,  Charles  de 
B-  riot,  is  a  good  pianist.  [P.  D.] 

BERLIOZ,  Hector,  born  Dec.  II,  1^03,  at 
La  Cute  Saint- An* lr.-,  near  Grenoble,  France; 
died  March  9,  1*69,  at  Paris. 

He  stands  alone — a  colossus  with  few  friends 
and  no  direct  followers ;  a  marked  individuality, 
original,  puissant,  bizarre,  violently  one-sided; 
whose  influence  has  been  and  will  again  be  felt 
far  and  wide,  for  g<x>d  and  for  bad,  but  cannot 
rear  diseiplea  nor  form  a  school.  His  views 
of  music  are  practically  if  not  theoretically  ad- 
hered to  by  all  eminent  combiners  and  executants 
B'nce  Beeth  >ven  :  and  if  interpreted  cum  grano 
§aii$  his  very  words  could  bo  used  as  watchwords 
which  few  inuscians  would  hesitate  to  adopt. 
T.ike.  f>r example,  th"  followiug  sentence*,  written 
at  long  intervals,  yet  forming  a  sort  of  profession 
of  faith,  to  which  Berlioz  clung  without  flinch- 
ing throughout  the  whole  of  his  long  career: 
'  Musique.  art  d'emouvoir  par  des  cot  11 1  una;  sons 
desons  Lei  homines  intelligent^  et  doues  dorganas 
speciaux  et  exerecs.  ...  La  musique,  en  s'asso- 
ciant  a  dec*  idee.*  qu'elle  a  mille  moyens  de  fair© 
naitre,  uugmcnte  1  intensite  de  son  action  de  toute 
la  puissance  de  ce  qu'on  apitelle  La  poesie  .  .  . 
mmissant  a  la  fois  touted  ees  forces  sur  l'oreill© 
qu'elle  charme,  et  qu'elle  offense  habilement, 
sur  le  systi  me  ncrveux  qu'elle  Burexcite,  sur  la 
circulation  du  sang  quelle  aoccUre,  sur  le 
cerveau  qu'elle  embrasse,  Bur  lo  cn-ur  qu'elle 
gonfle  et  fait  battre  a  coups  red  tubleS,  Bur  la 
pensee  qu'elle  agrandit  deinesun'inent  et  lance 
datia  lea  n  gions  de  l'inhni  :  ele  agit  dans  la 
sphere  qui  lui  est  propre,  e'est-a-dire  sur  des 
etrea  chez  lesquels  le  sens  musical  existe  re- 
ellement.'   ('  A  travers  chants,'  p.  1.) 

Berlioz's  startling  originality  as  a  musician 
rests  upon  a  physical  and  mental  organisation 
very  di ilcrent  from,  and  in  some  respects  superior 
to.  that  of  other  eminent  masters  ;  a  most  anient 
nervous  t<  uqwrament ;  a  gorgeous  imagination 
incessantly  active,  heated  at  times  to  the  verge 
of  insanity  ;   an  abnormally  subtle  and  acute 

n-e  of  hearing :  the  keenest  intellect,  of  a 
dissecting  analysing  turn  ;  the  most  violent  will, 
manifesting  itself  in  a  Fpirit  of  enterprise  and 
d.iring  equalled  only  by  it-  tenacity  of  purpose 
an  !  indefatigable  perseverance. 

From  fir*t  to  last,  from  the  'Ouverture  des 
Francs  J uges'  and  the  '  Symphonie  fanta-tique' 
to  'Lea  Troyens,'  Lerlioz  strove  to  widen  the  do- 
mains of  his  art ;  in  the  portrayal  of  varied  and 
intense  passions,  and  the  suggestion  of  distinct 
dramatic  scenes  and  situations,  he  tried  to  nttain 
a  ntoi  i.'  intimate  connection  between  instrumental 
music  and  the  highest  poetry.  .Starting,  aa  he 
d  J,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  no  one  need  be 
lurprised  that  he  occasionally,  nay  perhaps  fre- 
quently, sail  d  beyond  his  mark ;  and  that  he 
now  and  then  made  violent  efforts  to  compel 
music  to  say  something  which  lies  beyond  its 
proper  sphere.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  hia 
occasional  failures  do  not  render  his  works  less 
interesting,  nor  lets  astonishing. 


BERLIOZ. 

Berlioz  was  one  of  the  most  uncompromising 
champions  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
has  been  dubbed  'programme  music'  In  his 
'Symphonie  fantastique  with  its  sequel  '  Lelio,' 
and  in  '  Borneo  et  Juliette,'  elaborate  efforts  are 
made,  by  means  of  programmes  and  superscrip- 
tions, to  force  the  hearers'  imagination  to  dwell 
on  certain  exterior  scenes  and  situations  during 
the  progress  of  the  music ;  and  these  efforts, 
it  must  be  confessed,  are  not  always  successful. 
One  either  loses  the  musical  thread  and  has  to 
fly  to  the  programme  for  explanation,  or  one 
dreams  of  the  programme  and  misses  the  music 
The  really  perfect  specimens  of  Berlioz's  instru- 
mental works  are  in  truth  those  in  which  the 
music  steaks  for  itself,  and  the  programme  or 
superscription  maybe  dispensed  with.  Such  are, 
for  instance,  the  'Scene  aux  champs'  and  the 
' Ma-che  au  snpplice'  in  the  'Symphonic  fan- 
tastique,' tho  'Marche  des  Pelerins'  in  'Harold,' 
the  Overtures  to  '  King  Lear,'  '  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini.' 'Carnaval  Remain,' '  Le  Corsaire.' etc. 

From  a  technical  point  of  view  certain  of  Ber- 
lioz's attainments  are  phenomenal.  The  gigantic 
proportions,  the  grandiose  style,  the  imposing 
weight  of  those  long  and  broad  harmonic  and 
rhythmical  progressions  towards  some  end  afar  off, 
the  exceptional  means  employed  for  exceptional 
ends — in  a  word,  the  colossal,  cyclopean  aspect  of 
certain  movements,  such  as  the  '  J  udex  crederis' 
of  his  '  Te  Deum,'  or  the  '  I^acrymosa'  and  '  Dies 
ir;e'  of  his  'Requiem,'  are  without  parallel  in 
musical  art.  The  originality  and  inexhaustible 
variety  of  rhythms,  and  the  suq»assing  perfection 
of  Iub  instrumentation,  are  points  willingly  con- 
ceded even  by  Berlioz's  staunchest  opponents. 
As  far  as  the  technique  of  instrumentation  is  < 
concerned  it  may  truly  be  asserted  that  he  treats 
the  orchestra  with  the  same  supreme  daring  and 
absolute  mastery  with  which  Paganini  treated 
the  violin,  or  Liszt  the  pianoforte.  No  one 
l>efore  him  had  so  clearly  real'sed  the  individuality 
of  each  particular  instrument,  its  resources  and 
capabilities.  In  his  works  the  equation  between 
a  particular  phrase  and  a  particular  instrument 
is  invariably  perfect;  and  over  and  above  this, 
his  experiments  in  orchestral  colour,  his  com- 
bination of  single  instruments  with  others  so 
as  te>  form  groups,  and  again  his  combination 
of  several  separate  group:*  of  instruments  with 
one  another,  are  as  novel  and  as  beautiful  us 
they  are  uniformly  successful. 

French  art  can  show  nothing  more  tender  and 
d  licately  graceful,  more  perfect  in  shape  and 
diction  than  certain  of  his  Bongs  and  choral 
pieces — the  duet  between  Hero  and  I'rsule, 
'  Vous  soupirez  Madame,'  from  '  Be:atrioo  et 
Benedict,'  and  single  numbers  among  his  '  Nuits 
d'.  te'  and  '  frlande.'  Nothing  more  touching 
in  its  simplicity  than  'L'adieu  des  ber^ers'  and 
'Le  re] >os  de  la  Sainte  Famille,'  from  '  L'Enfance 
du  <  hrist.' 

But  there  is  a  portion  of  Berlioz's  works  from 
which  many  of  his  admirers,  who  are  certainly 
not  open  to  the  charge  of  being  musical  milksops, 
recoil  with  instinctive  aversion.    One  must  draw 
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6e  line  somewhere,  and  the  writer  would  draw 
it  on  the  hitheraide  of  such  movement*  as  the 
'Orgies,*  which  form  the  finale*  of  the  '  La  Sym- 
phonic fkntaotinue'  and  '  Harold  en  Italic.'  or  the 
chorus  of  devils  in  the  •  Damnation  de  Faust.' 
Bloodthirsty  delirious  passion  such  as  is  here 
depicted  may  have  been  excited  by  gladiator  and 
wld  beast  shows  in  Roman  aretuw  ;  but  its  rites, 
whether  reflected  through  the  medium  of  poetry, 
painting,  or  music,  are  assuredly  more  honoured 
ia  the  breach  than  the  observance.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  these 
lame  reprehensible  pieces  contain  some  of  their 
author's  moot  astonishing  technical  achievements. 

No  musician,  unless  he  writes  for  the  stage, 
can  hope  to  live  by  his  composition*  in  France  ; 
accordingly  Berlioz  was  driven  to  the  dubious 
'metier'  of  beneticiaire — to  conducting  concerts 
of  his  own  music  whenever  and  wherever  he  could 
pet  a  chance,  and  to  journaltan,  '  feuilletonism.' 
A  note  of  bitter  complaint  at  the  tortures  hardly 
to  be  borne  which  the  'compte  rendu*  on  matters 
musical  he  furnished  weekly  during  a  space  of 
twenty  years  for  the  'Journal  dee  Debate1  en- 
tailed on  him,  runs  through  all  his  prose.  These 
newspaper  scraps  made  a  name  for  their  author 
at  the  foremost  musical  critic  and  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  French  journalists ;  whilst  the  per- 
fection of  style  and  graphic  narrative  of  his 
Memoires,  have  proved  him  the  equal  of  the 
lest  modern  prosateurs.  Frenchmen  only  can  say 
whether  or  not  his  verse  is  likely  to  live  by  its 
own  merits,  apart  from  the  music  to  which  he 
wedded  it,  in  •LEnfance  du  Christ,'  'Beatrice 
et  Brntdict.'  and  *  Leu  Troy-ena.' 

Berlioz  knew  the  principal  works  of  Beethoven, 
Weber,  Spontini,  Mozart,  in  every  resj>ect,  down 
to  the  smallest  details,  by  heart,  and  he  has 
always  and  very  frequently  spoken  of  them  with 
contagious  enthusiasm  and  convincing  eloquence. 
Vet  he  was  by  no  mean-  an  erudite  musician, 
hii  knowledge  being  restricted,  like  that  of  most 
nien  of  genius,  to  the  range  of  his  personal 
•vmpathica.  Of  Handel,  Bach,  Palestrina,  he 
knew  little,  and  at  times  spoke  in  a  manner  to 
lay  bare  his  ignorance. 

'Berlioz's  father,  a  physician,  wished  him  to  fol- 
low the  same  career.  At  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
much  against  his  will,  he  was  seut  to  Paris  as  a 
itudent  of  medicine;  music  however  so  engrossed 
him  that,  though  he  attended  lectures  aud  trie  1 
hard  to  overcome  his  repugnance  to  the  dissecting 
room,  his  anatomical  studies  came  to  nothing, 
and  he  entered  the  Conservatoire  as  a  pupil 
of  Lesueur,  after  a  violent  quarrel  with  his 
parents,  who  stopped  supplies  and  forced  him  to 
earn  a  scanty  subsistence  by  singing  in  the  chorus 
of  an  obscure  theatre,  Le  Gymuase  Dramatique. 
At  the  Conservatoire,  which  he  once  left  in  a 
huff  and  re-entered  as  a  meinl>er  of  licit-ha'a 
de  contreftoint,'  he  met  with  little  encou- 
from  the  dons,  to  whom  his  sentiments 
and  beliefs,  his  ways  and  works  were  more  or 
less  antipathetic;  and  he  was  positively  hated 
by  the»director,  Cherubini.  So  that,  in  spite  of 
his  most  remarkable  attainments  (the  'Ouvcrturo 


des  Franca  Juges*  and  the  •  Symphonic  fantas- 
tique,'  which  he  wrote  whilst  a  pupil  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, are  more  than  sufficient  to  show  that 
ho  was  then  already  the  master  of  his  masters, 
Cherubim  of  course  excepted)  it  was  only  after 
having  been  rej»eatedly  plucked  that  he  was 
permitted,  on  the  fourth  trial,  to  take  a  prize  for 
composition.  In  i8j8  he  took  the  second,  and 
at  last,  in  with  the  cantata  '  Sardaiiapale,' 

the  fhvt  prize— the  'Prix  de  Rome' — to  which 
is  attached  a  government  pension,  supporting  the 
winner  three  years  at  Rome.  On  his  ret  irn 
to  Paris,  finding  it  difficult  to  live  by  com- 
posing, he  was  driven  to  earn  a  livelihood  by 
contributions  to  newspaj<ers,  and  by  occasional 
concerts  and  musical  festivals,  which  he  organised 
on  a  large  wale.  Tlie  story  of  his  violent  and 
eccentric  passion  for  Miss  Smith  ton — an  Irish 
actress  who  came  to  Paris  with  an  English 
troupe,  and  made  a  sensation  as  Ophelia  aud 
Juliet,  whilst  the  enthusiasm  for  Shakspeare, 
kindled  by  Victor  He  go,  was  at  its  height— is 
minutely  told  in  his  '  Memoires,'  published  after 
his  death.  That  sad  book  contains  many  a  hint 
of  the  misery  he  subsequently  endured  with 
her  as  his  wife,  the  prolonged  fits  of  ill  health, 
bad  temper  and  ungovernable  jealousy  she  was 
subject  to;  it  tells  how  disgracefully  she  was 
treated  by  the  very  audience  who  had  lauded 
her  to  tho  skies  when  she  reappeared  as  Ophelia 
after  the  pseudo-enthusiasm  for  Shakspeare  had 
blown  over ;  how  she  fell  from  her  carriage,  broke 
a  leg,  and  could  act  no  more ;  how  her  losses 
as  the  manageress  of  an  unsuccessful  theatrical 
venture  crushed  him,  and  how  they  ultimately 
separated  ;  Berlioz,  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  sup- 
plying her  wants  out  of  hia  poor  pittance  as  a 
contributor  to  newspapers  up  to  her  melancholy 
death  and  interment. 

Admired  occasionally  with  an  enthusiasm  akin 
to  adoration  (for  instance  by  Pa^anini,  who, 
after  hearing  the  '  Symphonic  fantastiquo'  at  tho 
Conservatoire,  fell  on  his  knees  before  Berlioz, 
kissed  his  hands,  and  on  the  following  morning 
sent  him  a  cheque  for  twenty  thousand  francs), 
always  much  talked  of,  but  generally  misunder- 
stood and  shamefully  abused,  Berlioz  was  not 
a  popular  man  in  France,  and  Parisians  were 
curiously  surprised  at  the  success  of  his  long 
'Voyage  musical,' when  he  produced  his  works 
in  the  principal  cities  of  Germany  and  Russia. 
In  1853  Berlios  conducted  the  Hist  sines  of  the 
'New  Philharmonic  Concerts'  at  Exeter  Hall, 
and  in  the  following  year,  on  Juno  25,  ho  con- 
ducted his  opera  '  Benvenuto  Cellini'  at  Covtut 
Garden. 

He  tried  in  vain  to  get  a  professorship  at  tho 
Conservatoire.  The  modest  appointment  of 
librarian  to  that  institute  in  and  the  cross 

of  the  legion  d'Honueur  were  the  sole  distinctions 
that,  fell  to  his  lot. 

His  published  works,  fow  in  number  but  co- 
!  •   ;d  in  th    r  ]  u|  artioDJ  in  M  follows t— 

Op.  L  Onv«!ftur»  d«  '  Warrrlry.'  (    Op.  S. 

Op.  X  IrUmic  :  *  mrlo-Ur*  )«ur  Juces.' 
Mti"  et  <1«iu  roll  vir  Ju  iniuc-l   Oi».  4. 
Hum  Jc  '1  liu.iUL«  llwwtc  I 
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Op.  6.  '  Crande 


da  Morto'i   Op.  19,  '  FeultleU  d'Albam.'  I 


Op.  8.  •  Le  I  Hal.'  Chant  ur  la 
iiK.rt  de  leniperrur  Napoleon,  pour 
vnii  de  baa*  tree  cbojurt  el  ur 
dieatre. 

Up.  7.  '  Let  naltii  date.'  Hi  me- 
linite* pour  une  volxatcc  orchotrc 
ou  piano. 

Op.  8.  '  Kerrrie  et  caprice.'  Ro- 
mance pour  le  tloluu  are*  orche* 
treoupiauo. 

Op.  9.  Ur,n,»r»ll:.iiMln,Ou 
Tcrture  raractc  rHtlnue. 

Op.  MX  Grand  Tralle  dlitstru- 
mentatkun  el  d'orcheMratlon  mo 
deme*.  Arce  tuppleiueiit '  Le  chef 


I* 

cluxnir* 


trull 


iik  or- 


op.  11. 

Pailade  i 
chert  re. 

Op.  12.  *La  i'aptl*e.'  Reverie 
pour  mc?/<>  wprmuo  arrc  orchettrr 

Op.  13.  '  Kleuredc*  Lawilea.'  I'lnq 
melodic*  pour  une  voli  tier  plane 

Op.  14.  '  Kplwide  de  la  vie  d  un 


Op.WbU.  Lcllo.ooLerelonrala 
Vie.'  Monodrame  lirique  r  peril* 
de  1'eplsode. 

(ip.  15.  Orende  iTinphotite  fune- 
bee  et  triumphal?  pour  (remit 
harmonte  militalr*.  a»«-c  Un  or- 
chertr*  dlnitrtimciits  i  corde*  el 
Hli  i- h. .  ur  a  I  libit. 

Op.  la.  •  lUr..til  en  Itail*  •  Hjm- 
phutilr  en  4  partiea,  mc  un  uU  • 
principal. 

Op.  IT.  'Rom&o  et  Juliette 
•ymphonle  dramatlqtie  are 
chimin.  anlo*  de  chant  et  prologue 


it 


CbrM.' 
d  He- 


Op.  IK.  1  Trlrtla.'  8 
•rrbeatre.  (lie  Illation  r*ll»ieu»e, 
Ballade  Mir  la  Hurt  d'Opbelie 
Mar  he  fuiiebre.') 


Op.  20.  *V< 
grand*  clucurs  a»rc 
menace  dea. 
France.) 

Up.  IL  Ourerturedu  'Conelre.' 

Op.  22.  'Te  Oeum,'  a  troll 
cltojurt  arao  orabattra  et  orgua 
coucertanu 

op.  23.  'BenTenuto  Cellini.* 
<'p«ra  en  trwl*  arte*,  ramie*  de 
Leon  da  Weill*  et  Aufvat  Barbler. 
d-arUtlon  da  plauo.  lart*.  Cbou- 
dena.) 

Op.  24.  '  La  Damnation  da  Faust.' 
I^-k-i-iKle  dratnaUque  en  quatre 
nartka. 

op.  2&  'L'Enfaace 
Trlloale Oacree.  1. '  Le 
rode.'   2.  'La  tutu  an 
3.  '  L'arrlTee  a  Sal*. 

Op.  2A.  '  L'lmperiaK' 
d«-ui  rbcourt  et  orchestra. 

'  Le  Temple  unlveneL' 
quatre  Toll  et  piano. 
Frieredu  Matin.' 

I*  belle  laabeao.' 
dant  I'oraga,  eree  chow. 

'  Le  Chaueur  danota,'  .Tour  vols 
de  beaae  arec  piano. 

'  L'Invttation  a  la  valts  de  Weber.' 
urrhr.tralli.il. 
'Marche  ■aroealne*  deL.de 

•  Koeltailfe*'    pour  *la  rral- 

mMHs.' 

'Beatrice  at  Benedict.*  Opera 
en  deui  arte*  Imlte  <\r  Sliaknpeare. 
l'arolea  de  Hector  rV-rlt»t.  llart!- 
lion  da  piano.  fart*,  nraadua.) 


0)  'La 
Trole.*  (UK)  (2)  '  Lei 
(  arthage 1  (l'artltton 
I'arlj.  t'houden*,) 


Besides  the  'Trnite*  d'instrumentation,*  with 
its  sequel  '  Le  chef  d'orchestre/  included  above 
amongst  his  musical  works  as  op.  10,  the  sub- 
joined literary  productions  have  been  issued  in 
book-form : — 


etc..  l*«-i%k\  rarl».l«HV. 
HUtnrtette*  el  Xrnrn  muvcaLe* ; 
Lea  niinlrkm  et  la  mu«U|Ue. 
Adrerll«l  bj  M.  Lrry  lr.'r«  In 


Mmlcl  .  . 
n.  Cluck  et  Weber,  2  vote. 
I  art*.  I  ~»«. 
Li*  Hbiel  de  1'  ifrheMre.  1«.*B. 
l  et  irrotcvjun  de  la  muaique  | 

im 

A  traren  clianti ;  IrGL 

[E.  D  ] 

BERMUDO,  Jdan,  born  near  Astorga  in 
Spain  about  1510,  a  Franciscan  monk,  author 
of  'Libro  de  la  declaracion  de  instrumentos.' 
Volume  I.  only  has  been  printed  (Ossuna,  1 549). 
Soriano- Fuertcs  (*  Hixtoria  de  la  Musica  espa- 
ftula')  stiites  tJ»at  the  original  in  four  volumes 
i*  among  the  MSS.  in  the  National  Library  at 
Madrid. 

BERNAC'CHI,  Antoxio,  born  at  Bologna 
about  1690,  is  equally  celobratod  as  a  singer 
and  as  a  master.  During  soveral  years  he 
received  the  instruction  of  Pistocchi,  then  the 
first  sinjdng  master  in  Italy,  where  there  were 
at  that  time  not  a  few ;  and  to  his  care  and 
skill,  as  well  as  to  his  own  application,  genius, 
and  splendid  soprano  voice,  the  young  Bernacchi 
owed  Li-  early  superiority  over  all  the  other 
Bingers  of  his  day,  and  the  title  which  ho  gained 
of  '  II  Re  dei  cantatori.'  Fetis  says  tlmt  he 
made  his  first  appearanco  in  1 722;  but  it  is 
much  more  likely  that  he  did  this  ten  year* 
earlier,  for  he  was  singing  in  London  iu  Ip6 
in  the  opera  'Clearte,'  and  in  Handel's  *Ri- 


naldo1  in  1717,  when  he  sang  the  part  of 

(ioffredo,  which  had  previously  been  sung  by 
Vanini  Boschi  ami  lialerati,  two  female  contralti. 
While  in  England,  his  voice  was  thought  to  tw 
weak  and  defective ;  but  he  covered  these  faults 
with  bo  much  skill  that  his  singing  was  always 
much  more  admired  by  musicians  than  by  the 
public.     He  remained  here  at  first  only  for 
one  season,  after  which  he  returned  to  Italy. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  subsequently  that 
of  the  Emperor.     Bernacchi  now  altered  hu 
style,  making  use  of  an  embroidery  of  roulades, — 
a  great  innovation  upon  the  old  simple  method  of 
singing.    This  novelty  had  an  immense  success ; 
and  w  as  immediately  adopted  by  all  the  other 
singers,  in  spite  of  the  outcry  raised  by  the  pur- 
ists of  the  old  school.    Martinelli  and  AlgaroUi 
agree  in  blaming  him  for  sacrificing  expression 
to  execution,  and  for  'opening  the  door  to  all 
the  innovations  which  have  debased  the  art.' 
Rousseau  relates  that  Pistocchi,  on  hearing  his 
former  pupil,  exclaimed  '  Ah !  woe  is  me !  I 
taught  thee  to  sing,  and  now  thou  wilt  "  play"  ! ' 
The  'Daily  Courant*  of  July  2,  1729,  announced 
that  'Mr.  Handel,  who  is  just  returned  from 
Italy,  has  contracted  with  the  following  persons 
to  jierform  in  the  Italian  Opera :  Sig.  Bernacchi, 
who  is  eateomed  the  best  singer  in  Italy etc. 
The  new  comjiany  disembarked  at  Dover  at  the 
end  of  September ;  and  the  Opera,  which  had  been 
closed  for  eighteen  months,  re  opened  December  J 
with  'Lotario,'  and  a  revival  of  'Tolomeo,'  in 
both  of  which  Bernacchi  played  the  principal 
character,  formerly  sustained  by  Seneeino.  In  the 
season  of  1 730  he  sang  in  Handel's  '  Partenope,' 
after  which  he  returned  once  more  to  Italy,  with 
the  desire  of  founding  there  a  school  for  teach- 
ing his  own  method.    Ratf,  Amadori,  Mancini, 
Guarducci,  and  many  more,  were  his  scholar*. 
The  objection  of  the  purists  to  Bemocchi's  fiori- 
ture  as  new,  has  no  foundation ;  for  theae  em- 
bellishments were  as  old  as  the  if  tlx  century, 
and  were  only  develojxjd  by  him  and  employed 
more  after  the  manner  of  instrumental  music. 
He  was  also  a  good  composer,  having  learnt 
composition  from  G.  A.  Bernabei ;  the  Conserva- 
toire at  Paris  possesses  some  songs  and  duets  of 
his.     He  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
Societa  Philarm.  of  Bologna  in  1722,  of  which 
he  became  Princeps  in  1748  and  49.    He  died 
March  1756.    (.See  Farinelli.)  [J.  M.J 

BERNARD,  surnamed  IL  tedksco,  « the 
German,'  is  said  to  have  been  organist  at  the 
church  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice  in  the  last  half  of 
the  15th  century,  and  to  have  invented  organ 
pedali.  The  catalogue  of  the  organists  of  St. 
Mark — given  in  von  Winteifeld's  'CTKbrieli' — 
coutains  the  name  of  '  Bernardo  di  Stefanino 
Murer,'  as  Laving  held  the  post  from  April  15, 
1445,  to  S<  pt.  22,  1459. 

BERNARDI.    (See  Senesixo.) 

BKRNASCONI,  Antonia.  was  tho  daughter 
of  a  valet-de-cbambre  of  tho  Prince  of  Wnrtem- 
burg,  whose  widow  married  Andrea 
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a  mil  sic  -master  and  composer.  From  him  Anioni a 
received  such  instruction  as  sufficed  to  develope 
her  remarkable  talents.  She  made  her  first 
appearance  at  Vienna,  1764,  in  *Alceste,'  which 
Glnck  had  written  expressly  for  her.  She  after- 
wards  sang  at  various  Italian  theatres,  and  in 
1778  she  appeared  with  Pacchierotti  in  'Demo- 
foon'.  ,'  a  pasticcio,  at  the  Opera  in  London. 
She  was  then  a  good  musician  and  a  correct  and 
skilful  singer ;  but  her  voice  was  not  powerful, 
ami  she  was  past  her  prime.  She  was  a  good 
actress,  with  but  an  indifferent  figure.  In  the 
next  season  she  remained,  condescending,  as  it 
was  then  esteemed,  to  take  the  part  of  'first 
woman'  in  the  comic  opera,  which  she  performed 
admirably.  In  1770-71  she  had  sung  at  Milan 
the  part  of  Aspasia  in  Mozart's  early  opera 
'Mandate.'  She  distrusted  the  powers  of  the 
boy  to  compose  the  airs  for  her,  and  requested  to 
see  what  she  was  to  sing,  to  which  he  instantly 
acceded.  She  made  trial  of  a  piece,  and  wao 
charmed  with  it.  Mozart  then,  piqued  at  her 
want  of  confidence,  gave  her  another,  and  a 
third,  leaving  Bernasconi  quite  confounded  with 
so  rare  a  talent  and  so  rich  an  imagination 
at  years  so  tender.  Shortly  afterwards  an 
enemy  (Gasparini  of  Turin)  called  on  her  with 
the  words  of  the  libretto  set  to  different  music, 
and  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  not  to  sing  the 
music  of  the  young  Mozart.  'She  absolutely 
refused  this  wicked  person,  being  quite  over- 
joyed at  the  airs  the  young  maestro  had  written 
f»r  her,  in  which  he  consulted  her  inclination.'4 
The  opera  had  a  prodigious  success. 

In  1 783  Bernasconi  was  at  Vienna,  where  she 
had  settled,  though  not  engaged  at  the  Opera ; 
but  she  gave  a  few  performances  of  the  *  Alceste 1 
and  '  Ifigenia  in  Tauride'  of  Gluck,  and  of  a 
comic  ojvera  'La  Contadina  in  Corte,'  which 
she  had  sung  with  success  in  London.     [J.  M.] 

BERNER,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  born  at 
Breslau,  March  16,  1780;  pupil  of  his  father 
the  organist  of  the  Elisabeth  Church  there, 
under  whose  tuition  he  made  such  rapid  progress 
as  to  be  appointed  his  assistant  at  thirteeu  years 
of  age.  Counterpoint  and  composition  he  learnt 
from  Gehirnic,  director  of  the  choir  at  the 
Matthaus  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  from 
Reichardt  the  cello,  horn,  bassoon,  and  clarinet, 
which  last  instrument  he  played  in  the  orchestra 
of  the  theatre.  The  arrival  of  C.  M.  von  Weber 
in  Breslau  to  take  the  post  of  capellmeister  roused 
I'eraer  to  fre*h  exertions.  Weber  valued  him 
as  an  excellent  pianoforte  and  clariuet  player. 
In  18 f 1  he  and  Schnabel  were  summoned  to 
P*rlin  by  Zelter  to  master  the  system  of  the 
Ningakadcmie,  with  the  view  of  establishing 
-imilar  institutions  in  Breslau  and  tho  rest  of 
Silesia,  such  being  the  wish  ot  the  Prussian 
government.    Berner  was  also  entrusted  with 


the  task  of  cataloi/ni 


the  musical  treasures 


of  the  suppressed  monasteries.    In  the  middle 
of  all  this  activity  he  was  seized  with  a  long 
illness  which  removed  him  on  May 


9,  1837.  More  details  of  his  life  will  be  found 
in  the  'Hausfreund'  for  1827,  No.  15.  Among 
his  numerous  pupils,  Adolph  Hesse  the  celebrated 
organist,  himself  also  departed,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable.  He  left  many  compositions 
both  for  voices  and  instruments,  but  his  didactic 
writings  are  more  valuable — '  Gruudregeln  des 
Gesanges'  (1815),  '  Theorie  der  Choral-zwis- 
chenspiel'  (1819),  '  Lehre  von  den  musikalisclu-n 
Interpunktion'  (1821).  Some  of  his  song's  are 
eveu  now  very  popular,  e.g.  ' Deutsche s  Herz 
verzage  nicht.'  [F.  G.] 

BERN  HARD,  Chbistoph,  capellmeister  at 
Dresden  ;  son  of  a  poor  sailor ;  born  at  Dantzic, 
161 2.  He  was  so  poor  as  to  sing  from  door  to 
door  to  keep  himself  from  starving.  By  a  Dr. 
Strauoh  he  was  placed  in  the  Gymnasium,  where 
he  Btudied  music  under  Balthazar  Ekbe.v,  and 
the  organ  under  Paul  Syfert.  By  the  aid  of 
the  same  benevolent  individual  he  was  enabled 
to  visit  Dresden  with  letters  of  recommendation 
to  H.  Schutz  the  capellmeister.  There  his 
fine  tenor  voice  so  far  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  Kurfiirst  as  to  induce  him  to  send  Bernhard 
to  Italy  with  the  view  of  perfecting  his  singing. 
In  Rome  he  became  intimate  with  Carissiini, 
and  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Italians  by 
his  compositions,  amongst  others  a  mass  for  ten 
voices.  After  returning  with  a  party  of  young 
Italians  to  Dresden,  he  was  enabled  by  the 
Kurfurst  to  make  a  second  journey  to  Italy. 
The  Italians  who  had  returned  with  him  however 
intrigued  against  their  benefactor,  and  at  length 
compelled  Bernhard  to  resign  his  post  and  bike 
a  cautorship  at  Hamburg :  ten  years  later  he 
was  recalled  by  the  Kurfurst  Johann  George  III, 
and  remained  in  Dresden  as  capellmeister  till  his 
death,  Nov.  14,  1692.  His  facility  in  counter- 
point was  very  remarkable,  and  some  extraor- 
dinary instances  of  his  ability  in  thiB  direction 
may  be  found  in  his  setting  of  the  Latin  hymn 
'J'rudentia  Prudentiana'  ^  Hamburg,  1669)  in 
triple  counterpoint,  as  well  as  in  other  of  his 
works.  [F.  G.] 

BERNHARD,  Wilhelm  Christoph,  remark- 
able as  a  first-rate  player  of  the  works  of  J.  S. 
Bach,  both  for  organ  and  piano.  Born  at  Saal- 
feld  about  1 760  ;  died  at  Moscow  nt  the  early 
age  of  twenty -seven  in  the  year  1 787.      [F.  G.J 

BERNSDORF,  Eduard,  born  at  Dessau 
March  25,  1825,  a  pupil  of  F.  Schneider  at 
Dessau  and  of  A.  B.  Marx  at  Berlin ;  has  lived 
for  many  years  at  Leipsic  He  has  published 
various  songs  and  pieces  for  the  piano,  but  is 
chiefly  known  as  editor  of  the  '  Universal  Lead* 
kon  der  Tonkunst'  (3  vols.,  with  supplement, 
1856).  begun  by  von  Schladcbach — and  also  as 
a  critic  in  the  well-known  musical  periodical, 
the  \Signale.'  Benisdorf  is  a  thorough  con- 
servative, with  a  strong  antipathy  to  all  modern 
efforts  in  music.  Within  his  own  predilections 
however  he  is  a  keen  and  intelligent  critic, 
though  a  certain  severity  of  expression  in  his 
reports  of  the  Leipsic  concerts  lias  brought  on 
him  the  dislike  of  many  musicians.         [A.  M.] 
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BERSELLI,  Matteo,  a  celebrated  Italian 
tenor,  who  came  to  England  with  Senesino ;  and 
with  him  made  his  first  appearance  in  London 
in  Buononcini's  'Astartus,  Nov.  19,  1730.  Ho 
sang  next  in  December  of  the  same  year,  with 
Sonesino  again,  in  the  '  Radamisto'  (revival)  of 
Handel;  and  in  1 721  ho  appeared  iu  'Muzio 
Scajvola,'  joint  work  of  Attilio,  Buononcini.  and 
Handel ;  in  the  4  Arsace'  of  Orlandini  and  Aina- 
dei ;  and  in  the  anonymous  '  L'Odio  e  L'Amore.' 
After  that  we  lose  sight  of  him.  [J.  M.] 

BERTA,  en  TnE  Gxome  of  the  Hartzbero, 
a  romantic  opera  in  2  acta ;  words  by  Edward 
Fitzball ;  music  by  Henry  Smart.  Produced  at 
the  Haymarket  Theatre,  May  26,  1855. 

BERTIN.  Louise  Angemque,  born  near  Paris 
1805,  contralto  Binger,  pianist,  and  composer. 
'  Le  Loup  Garou'  (Paris,  1K27)  and  'Faut>t' 
(1 831)  were  her  most  successful  operas,  though 
Victor  Hugo  himself  adapted  the  libretto  for  her 
4  La  Esmeralda'  (1836).  Mile.  Bertin's  imper- 
fect studies  account  for  the  crudities  and  irregu- 
larities to  be  found  in  her  writings  among  many 
evidences  of  genius.    She  died  Ap.  26,  1877. 

BERTINI,  Giisfppe,  son  of  Salvatore  Bcr- 
tini,  a  musician  at  Palermo,  born  there  about 
1756;  a  composer  of  cliurch  mu«ic,  and  author 
of  '  Uizionario  .  .  .  degli  scrittori  di  musica'  (Pa- 
lermo,  1814),  which,  although  largely  borrowed 
from  Choron  and  Fayolles,  contains  interesting 
original  articles  on  Italian  musicians. 

BERTINI,  Henri,  born  in  London  1798,  a 
pianist,  the  last  member  of  a  musical  family, 
which  included  the  father,  born  at  Tours  1750, 
and  an  elder  brother  Bknoit  Augusts,  who  was 
a  pupil  of  Clementi,  and  trained  Henri  after 
that  master's  method.  At  the  age  of  twelve  his 
father  took  him  for  a  successful  concert-tour  in 
Holland,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany.  He 
was  for  some  time  in  England  and  Scotland, 
but  in  182 1  settled  finally  in  Paris.  As  a 
performer  he  excelled  alike  in  phrasing  and 
execution.  His  compositions  (of  which  Fetis 
gives  a  complete  list)  were  excellent  for  their 
time,  but  his  chief  work  is  an  admirable  course 
of  studies.    He  died  at  Mcylan,  Oct.  I,  1S76. 

BERTINOTTI,  Tep.esa,  born  at  Savigliano, 
Piedmont,  in  1776.  When  she  was  only  two 
years  old  her  parents  went  to  live  at  Naples. 
Here,  at  the  age  of  four,  she  began  the  study  of 
music,  un  ler  the  instruction  of  I^a  Barbiera,  a 
very  original  artist,  of  a  type  that  is  n  >w  nearly 
lost,  even  at  Naples.  At  twelve  the  little  Teresa 
made  her  first  appearance,  with  other  children, 
at  the  San  Carl  i  no  theatre,  with  great  eclat. 
As  she  grew  older,  she  showed  the  promise  of 
great  beauty,  and  developed  a  fine  style  of  sing- 
ing. Obtaining  engagements  only  too  easily  she 
sang  at  Florence,  Venice,  Milan,  and  Turin  with 
prodigious  success.  In  the  latter  town  she  mar- 
ried Felice  Radicati,  a  violinist  and  coni|>o«er  of 
instrumental  music ;  but  she  Btill  kept  to  her 
maiden  name  on  the  stage.  In  1805  she  sang 
with  brilliant  success  at  Vienna  for  six  months  ;  | 


BERTOLLL 

but  she  then  left  that  city,  on  account  of  political 
events.  In  1807  tho  went  to  Munich,  and  sang 
ljefore  the  court ;  and  then  visited  Vienna  a 
second  time,  where  she  found  the  same  welcome 
as  before.  An  engagement  from  Louis  Buona- 
parte, king  of  Holland,  now  reached  her:  she 
accepted  it,  and  went  to  the  Hague.  Receiving 
proposals  from  London  and  Paris,  she  preferred 
the  former,  whither  she  came  about  1S10-11. 
Here  she  was  thought  to  have  a  pleasing  voice 
and  a  good  manner ;  but  after  giving  satisfaction 
in  one  serious  opera,  '  Zaira.'  in  which  her  songs 
were  written  for  her  by  her  husband,  she  was  less 
successful  in  a  second ;  upon  which  she  took  to 
comic  opera,  and  performed  extremely  well  in 
Mozart's  '  Cosi  fan  tutte,'  which  was  admirably 
acted  in  every  part,  the  other  characters  being 
filled  by  Collini,  Cauvini,  Tramezzani,  and  Naldi. 
She  alHo  sang  in  the  'Flauto  Magico'  and  a  revi- 
val of  Guglielmi's  beautiful 1  Sidagero.'  Catalani, 
however,  could  not  endure  to  be  surrounded  by 
so  many  good  performers ;  and  the  situation  con- 
sequently became  so  unpleasant  that  half  tbe 
company,  including  Bertinotti,  seceded  to  the 
Pantheon,  taking  with  them,  as  '  best  woman.' 
the  celebrated  Miss  Stephens,  who  there  made  her 
debut.  The  licence  being  only  for  intermezzos, 
operas  of  one  act,  and  dancing  without  balleu 
d  action,  the  performances  were  not  very  attract- 
ive, and  soon  ceased.  The  house  then  closed,  and 
moBt  of  the  troupe,  among  whom  was  Bertinotti, 
left  this  country.  She  now  returned  to  Italy, 
visited  Genoa,  and  was  next  engaged  at  the  end 
of  1812  for  the  opera  at  Lisbon.  In  1 81 4  she  re- 
turned to  Bologna,  being  called  thither  on  family 
matters,  and  while  there  received  an  offer  from 
tho  Italian  opera  at  Paris,  which  she  accepted 
but  was  prevented  from  fulfilling  by  the  return  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba.  She  therefore  settled  at 
Bologna,  where  her  husband,  who  had  obtained 
a  place  as  first  violin  and  professor,  was  killed  in 
1823  by  an  accident,  being  thrown  from  a  car- 
riage. She  now  retired  from  the  stage,  but 
continued  to  teach  sinrnnsr,  and  forme  I  several 
admirable  pupils.  She  died  at  Bologna,  Feb.  1 2, 
1854.  [J.M.] 

BERTOLDI,  Sionora,  announced  July  2, 
1729,  among  Handel's  new  company,  as  having 
*  a  very  fine  treblo  voice,'  was  in  reality  the  con- 
tralto Bebtolli.  [J.  M.] 

BERTOLLI,  Frakcesca,  who  arrived  in  Eng- 
land about  tho  end  of  September  1729.  was  a 
splendid  contralto,  and  '  als  j  a  very  genteel 
actress,  both  in  men  and  women's  parts.'  She 
was  one  of  the  new  company  with  which  Handel 
Opened  the  season  of  1729-30,  and  appeared  in 
«  Lotario'  and  the  revival  of  'Tolomoo,'  and  in 
'  Partenope,'  Feb.  24,  1730.  She  sang  again  in 
'Poro,'  lob.  2.  1731,  with  Senesino  :  this  opera 
had  a  run  of  fifteen  nights,  at  that  time  a  great 
success.  Bertolli  took  in  it  the  part  formerly 
sung  by  Merighi.  She  took  part  in  the  revivals 
of  'Rodelinda'  and  '  Rinaldo'  in  the  same  season, 
and  in  the  new  operas,  '  Ezio*  and  'Soaarme,'  at 
the  beginning  of  1 732.    In  this  season  ahe  sang, 
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in  English,  the  contralto  music  of  '  Esther,*  then  ' 
{performed  first  in  public  (April  20),  and  repeated 
six  times  during  May;  and  she  appeared  in' Ac's 
and  Galatea,'  sung  partly  in  English  and  partly 
in  Italian.    In  this  same  year  she  also  performed 
in  'Flavio'  and  'Alessandro'  by  Handel,  and  in 
Attilio's  'Coriolano.'    In  1733  she  played  in 
'Ottone,'  'Tolomeo,'  and  'Orlando,'  and  in  'De- 
borah,' Handel's  second  English  oratorio.  She 
followed  Senesino,  however,  when  that  singer  left 
Handel,  and  joined  the  opposition  at  the  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Theatre  :  she  sang  in  'Onorio'  in  1734. 
and  in  Veracini's  '  Adriano  in  Siria'  in  1735.  as 
well  as  in  other  pieces.    In  1 737  "he  returned  to 
Handel,  and  sang  in  his  '  Arminio,'  Jan.  1 2,  at 
Covent  Garden  ;  '  Giustino,'  Feb.  16  ;  '  Berenice,' 
May  12;  and  a  revival  of  'Partcnope.'  Her 
name  never  occurs  again  in  the  libretti  of  the 
time,  and  her  after-history  is  unknown.    [J.  M.] 
BERTON,  Henri  Moxtan,  one  of  those  not 
unfrequent  instances  in  the  history  of  art  where 
a  distinguished  father  is  succeeded  by  a  more 
distinguished  son.    Pierre  Montan  Berton,  the 
father,  composed  and  adapted  several  operas, 
and  was  known  as  an  excellent  conductor.  He 
held  the  position  of  chef  Worchestre  at  the  opera 
in  Paris  when  the  feud  of  the  Gluckists  and 
Piccinists  began  to  rage,  and  is  said  to  have 
acted  as  peacemaker  between  the  hostile  parties. 
His  ton  Heniii  was  born  at  Paris  in  1767.  His 
tah-nt  seems  to  have  been  precocious ;  at  six  he 
could  read  music  at  sight,  and  became  a  vio- 
linist in  the  orchestra  of  the  opera  when  only 
fifteen.    11  is  teachers  of  composition  were  Rey, 
a  firm  believer  in  Rarueau's  theoretical  principle*, 
and  Saechiui,  a  prolific  comjKxer  of  Italian 
operas.     But  this  instruction  was  never  sys- 
tematic, a  defect  but  too  distinctly  visible  even 
in  the  maturest  scores  of  our  composer.  His 
musical  knowledge,  and  particularly  his  expe- 
rience of  dramatic  effect,  he  mainly  derived  from 
the  performances  he  witnessed.    Hence  the  want 
of  independent  features  in  his  style,  which  makes 
it  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  his  work- 
manship from  that  of  other  masters  of  the  French 
school.     In  1782  he  became  deeply  enamoured 
of  Mdlle.  Mai  Hard,  a  celebrated  singer,  by  whom 
he  had  an  illegitimate  son  Francois  Berton, 
also  a  composer  of  some  note,  who  died  in 
1832.     This   passionate  attachment  seems  to 
have  awakened  his  latent  crcativeness.    His  first 
work  was  a  comic  opera,  'La  dame  invisible,' 
written  about  the  time  referred  to,  but  not 
performed  till  four  years  later  (Dec.  1787).  It 
U  said  that  the  young  composer  being  too  shy 
to  produce  his  work  it  was  shown  by  Mdlle. 
Madlard  to  Saochini,  who  at  once  recognised 
Berton  s  talent.    This  led  to  the  connection 
between  the  two  musicians  already  alluded  to. 
Berton  made  his  public  debut  as  a  composer 
at  the  Concerts  Spirituals,  for  which  ho  wrote 
several  oratorios.    One  of  these,  '  Absnlon,'  was 
first    performed  with   considerable   success  in 
1 786-    Bu   he  soon  abandoned  sacred  music  for 
the  more  congenial  sphere  of  comic  opera.  In 
17S7   two  dramatic  works— '  Lcs  prometwes  de 


manage '  and  the  above  •  named  '  Dame  in- 
visible'— saw  the  light  of  the  stage,  and  were 
favourably  received. 

The  excitement  of  the  revolutionary  period 
did  not  f.iil  to  leave  its  traces  on  Bertou's 
works.  His  opera  '  Lea  rigucurs  du  cloltre' 
owes  its  existence  to  this  period.  In  it  the 
individual  merits  and  demerits  of  his  style 
become  noticeable  for  the  fh>t  time — easy  and 
natural  melody,  great  simplicity  and  clearness 
of  harmonic  combinations,  and  skilful  handling 
of  stage  effects ;  but  a  waut  of  grai.deur  and  true 
dramatic  depth,  and  frequent  slipshod  structure 
of  the  ensembles.  Amongst  the  masters  of  French 
comic  opera  Berton  holds  a  respectable  but 
not  pre-eminent  position.  His  power  was  not 
sufficient  to  inspire  a  whole  organism  with  the 
breath  of  dramatic  life.  Hence  his  works  have 
disap|>eared  from  the  stage,  although  separate 
pieces  retain  their  popularity. 

During  the  Reign  of  Terror  Berton  had  a  hard 
struggle  for  existence.  He  even  found  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  a  libretto  from  one  of  the 
ordinary  manufacturers  of  that  article,  and  to 
supply  the  want  had  to  turn  poet  hims<lf, 
although  his  literary  culture  was  of  t!»e  slightest 
order.  The  result  was  the  opera  '  Ponce  de 
Leon,'  first  performed  with  great  success  in 
1794.  Five  years  later  (April  15,  I  799)  he  pro- 
duced his  chef  d'oeuvre.  '  Moutano  et  Stt'phanie,' 
a  romantic  opera,  with  words  by  Dejaure,  the 
librettist  of  Kreutzer's  'Lodoiska'  and  many 
other  pieces.  It  is  by  far  the  most  ambitions 
piece  of  its  composer,  and  the  numerous  ensembles 
were  at  first  considered  so  fonnidablo  as  to  make 
tho  possibility  of  execution  doubtful.  Some 
of  the  songs— for  instance,  the  beautiful  air  of 
St<  phanie,  'Oui,  e'est  domain  quel'hymeiK  o'— are 
still  heard  with  delight.  Edouard  Monnais,  in 
his  sketch  entitled  'Histoire  d'un  chef  d\»uvre,' 
has  given  a  full  account  of  the  history  of  the 
work,  founded  partly  on  autobiographical  frag- 
ments by  the  composer.  Its  success  greatly 
advanced  Berton's  reputation,  and  freed  him 
from  the  difficulties  of  the  moment.  It  must 
suffice  to  add  the  titles  of  a  few  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  numerous  composit:ons  :  — '  Le 
Delire'  (1799),  'Aline,  ou  la  Reine  deGolconde' 
(18031, '  Ninon chez  Madame  de  Bevigm*'  (1S07), 
and  '  Fran90i.se  de  Foix'  (1809).  He  also  wrote 
numerous  operas  in  co-oj>eration  with  M<  hul, 
Spontini,  Kreutrer,  Boieldieu,  and  other  con- 
temporary composers,  besides  several  ballets. 

Berton  was  for  a  long  time  Professor  of  Har- 
mony at  the  Conservatoire;  in  1S07  he  became 
conductor  at  the  Italian  opera  in  Paris,  and  in 
iSi^  was  made  a  member  of  the  Iusiitut. 
French  and  foreign  decorations  were  not  want- 
ing ;  but  ho  survived  his  fame,  and  tho  evening 
of  his  life  was  darkemd.  In  1S28  he  suffered 
by  tho  bankruptcy  of  the  Op»'ra  Comique,  to 
which  he  had  sold  the  right  of  performing  his 
works  for  an  annuity  of  3000  francs.  Moreover 
he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  now 
currents  of  public  taste.  Rossini's  success  filled 
him  with  anger— a  feeling  which  he  vented  in 
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two  pamphlets,  '  De  la  Musique  nn'canique  et 
de  In  Musique  phiiosophique'  (1822),  and  '  Epttre 
a  un  colt-bre  compositeur  Francaia,  prect-dee  de 
quel' 1  iu  s  observations  sur  la  Musique  mecani- 
que  et  la  Musique  phiiosophique'  (1829).  The 
celebrated  composer  is  Boieldieu,  who  was  by 
no  means  pleased  with  the  dedication  of  a  book 
so  little  in  accordance  with  his  own  views. 
Berton  survived  all  his  children,  and  died  as  late 
as  184a.  [F.  H.] 

BERTONI,  Ferdinando  Giuseppe,  born  at 
Salo  near  Venice  1727,  died  at  Desenzano  near 
Brescia  18 10,  pupil  of  Padre  Martini,  and  a 
celebrated  composer  in  his  time.  In  1750  was 
appointed  organist  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  and 
pevcn  years  later  choir-master  at  the  Conservato- 
ry '  ilei  Mendicanti,'  which  post  he  held  till  the 
suppression  of  the  Conservatoires  on  the  fall  of 
the  Republic  in  1 797.  II in  first  opera,  'Orazio 
e  Curazio,'  appeared  in  Venice  (1746),  but  it 
was  not  till  the  production  of  'Orfeo'  (1776) 
that  he  attracted  attention.  He  composed  it  to 
the  libretto  which  Uluck  had  set,  and  the  same 
singer,  Guadagni,  took  the  part  of  Orfeo  in  both 
opiran.  In  1778  Bertoni  was  summoned  to 
London  with  his  friend  Pacchierotti,  and  brought 
out  his  'Quinto  Fabio,'  which  had  been  suc- 
cessfully produced  at  Padua  in  the  same  year, 
and  was  equally  well  received  here,  owing  in 
great  part  to  Pacchierotti's  performance  of  the 
part  of  Fabio.  Bertoni  visited  London  again 
with  Pacchierotti,  but  the  rage  for  Sacchini 
made  it  difficult  for  any  one  else  to  gain  a 
hearing,  and  he  returned  finally  to  Venice  in 
1784.  In  the  following  year,  on  the  death  of 
Galuppi,  he  succeeded  him  as  conductor  at  St. 
Mark's,  the  most  honourable  and  lucrative  post 
then  o|)en  to  a  musician  in  Italy.  Burney  (Hist, 
iv.  514,  541)  describes  him  as  a  man  of  ability 
and  taste,  but  no  genius.  His  works  (of  which 
Fetis  gives  a  Hat)  comprise  33  operas  and  ora- 
torios, besides  instrumental  compositions.  Little 
of  his  music  has  been  published.         [M.  C.  C] 

BERT  RAND,  Gustave,  born  at  Paris  Dec. 
24,  1834,  educated  at  the  Eoole  des  Chartcs, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  ancient 
music  and  history  of  the  organ.  This  learned 
and  clever  writer  has  contributed  to  Didot's 
'  Complement  de  1'Encyclope'die,'  and  has  pub- 
lished many  articles  on  music  in  'Les  Debats,' 
«  La  Revue  moderne,' «  Le  Nord,'  *Le  Menestrel,' 
etc.  His  chief  works  are  a  pamphlet  on  Ancient 
Music  (Didot,  1862);  «Lea  Nationality  musi- 
cales,  ^tudieos  dans  le  drame  lyrique'  (1872); 
and  '  De  la  reforme  des  Etudes  du  Chant 
au  Conservatoire'  (187 1).  M.  Bertrand  has 
original  views  as  a  critic,  and  fills  the  depart- 
ment of  musical  archaeology  in  the  1  Commissions 
des  Travaux  historiques.'  [G.  C] 

BERWALD,  Johann  Friedrich,  a  violinist, 
son  of  one  of  the  chamber  musicians  of  the  King 
of  Sweden,  born  at  Stockholm  Jvdy  23,  1 796, 
travelled  as  an  infant  prodigy,  composed  a  sym-  I 
phony,  and  was  famous  in  Russia,  Poland,  Austria,  1 
and  Germany  before  he  was  ten  years  old.  His 
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second  symphony  was  finished  in  Leipsic  in  1 799. 
In  1817  he  again  travelled,  but  in  1819  return  d 
to  Stockholm,  and  remained  there  as  capell- 
meister  till  his  death,  April  3,  1868.  His  tbn* 
daughters  were  singers  of  some  repute.    [F.  G.] 

BERWILLIBALD.  Giorgio  Giaoomo.  a  Ger- 
man singer  in  the  service  of  His  Serene  Higbne* 
the  Margrave  of  Erandenburgh-Anspach,  wa*  ii 
London  in  171 6,  singing  in  Nicolinfs  opers 
'Clearte,'  with  Bernacchi,  Nicolini,  Schiavonetti, 
and  other  great  artists.  [J .  M  ] 

BESLER,  Samuel,  born  at  Brieg-on-the- 
Oder,  Dec.  15,  1574;  was  in  1605  rector  of  tbe 
Gvmnaeium  '  zum  heiligen  Geist'  at  Breslau,  and 
died  there,  during  an  epidemic,  July  19,  1615. 
The  library  of  St.  Bernhardinus  at  Breslau  con- 
tains a  vast  collection  of  his  compositions  for  the 
church,  in  which  he  was  very  prolific.  Amongst 
them  is  a  Passion  after  St.  John,  printed  by 
Baumann  at  Bnwlau,  1621.  (F.  G.] 

BESOZZI,  an  Italian  family  of  distinguished 
wind-instrument  players.     (1)  Alessandro,  » 
very  remarkable  oboist;  born  at  Parma  in  1700. 
and  died  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
at  Turin,  1775.    (2)  His  brother,  Antonio,  also 
a  celebrated  oboist ;  born  at  Parma  1707,  and 
afterwards  resided  at  Dresden.    On  the  death  of 
Alessandro  he  took  his  post  at  Turin,  and  died 
there  in  1 781.    (3)  Antonio's  son  Carlo,  born 
at  Dresden  1745,  was  also  a  renowned  oboist. 
It  is  he,  according  to  Fetis,  whom  Burney  heard 
at  Dresden,  and  of  whom  (ii.  27,  45)  he  gives  M 
detailed  and  favourable  an  account,  comparing 
him  with  Fischer.     (4)  A  third  brother,  Hu- 
ron I M0,  a  famous  bassoon  player,  born  at  Parni* 
1 713,  was  the  special  associate  of  Alessandro. 
Buraey's  account  of  the  two  brothers,  and  hi» 
criticism  on  their  remarkable  duet  performances, 
will  always  be  n  ad  with  interest  (Present  State, 
iii.  69).    He  died  at  Turin  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Antonio.    (5)  Gaetano,  the  youngest 
of  the  four  brothers,  born  at  Parma  1727,  a'so  an 
oboist,  first  at  the  Neapolitan  and  then  at  the 
French  court,  and  lastly  in  London  in  1 793,  where, 
notwithstanding  his  age,  he  was  much  admired 
for  the  certainty  of  his  playing  and  its  exquisite 
finish.     (6)  His  son.  Hieronimo,  played  the 
same  instrument  as  his  father;  Burney  (iii.  24) 
hoard  him  at  the  Concert  Spirituel  at  Paris  in 
1 770.  He  died  in  Paris  as  early  as  1 7S5,  leaving 
however  (7)  a  son  who  was  flautist  at  the  Opera 
Comique.   (8)  His  son,  Louis  Desire,  born  at 
Versailles  April  3,  1814,  carried  off  many  prizes 
of  the  Conservatoire,  and  in  1837  the  Grand  Prix 
de  Rome.  [¥.  G.} 

BESSEMS,  Axtoine,  violinist,  born  April  4, 
1806 ;  in  his  sixteenth  year  composed  motets  and 
church  music,  and  in  1826  was  a  scholar  of 
Baillot's  at  the  Conservatoire,  Paris;  in  1829 
one  of  the  first  violinB  at  the  Theatre  Italien. 
Alter  this  he  travelled,  returned  to  Antwerp 
for  a  time,  and  finally  settled  in  Paris  as  a 
teacher.  He  composed  much  for  the  voice  (both 
solo  and  chorus)  and  for  the  violin.  [F.  <j.] 
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BEST,  William  Thomab,  wm  "born  at  Car-  1 
liflle  (where  bis  father  was  a  solicitor ),  A  ugust  1 3, 
1826.    He  received  his  first  instruction  in  music  j 
from  Young,  organist  of  Carlisle  Cathedral.    He  j 
intended  to  follow   the  profession  of  a  civil  ' 
engineer  and  architect,  but  that  pursuit  proving 
distasteful   he   (when  in   Liverpool  in  1840) 
determined  to  renew  his  musical  studies,  and 
devoted  his  attention  to  organ  and  pianoforte 
playing.    The  study  of  the  organ  was  at  that 
time  greatly  hindered  by  its  defective  construction,  ' 
the  unsuitable  pedal  compass,  and  the  mode  of 
timing  then  in  vogue,  which  rendered  the  per- 
formance of  the  works  of  the  great  organ 
composers  almost  an  impossibility,  whilst  the 
number  of  professors  practically  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  Bach  was  then  extremely  small. 
Having  determined  on  a  rigid  course  of  self- 
study,  and  fortunately  obtaining  the  use  of  an 
organ  of  ameliorated  construction,  Best  spent 
many  years  in  perfecting  himself  in  the  art  of 
organ-playing  in  all  its  branches.    His  first 
organ  appointment  was  at  Pembroke  Chapel, 
Liverpool,  in  1840;  in  1847  he  became  organist 
of  the  church  for  the  blind  in  that  town,  and 
in  the  following  year  organist  to  the  Liverpool 
Philharmonic  Society.     In  185  a  he  came  to 
London  as  organist  of  the  Panopticon  of  Science 
and  Art  in  Leicester  Square,  and  of  the  church 
of  St.  Martin-in -tin- -Fields,  and  in  1854  was 
appointed  organist  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel.  He 
returned  to  Liverpool  in  1855  on  receiving  tho 
appointment  of  organist  to  St.  George's  Hall. 
In  i860  he  became  organist  of  the  parish  church 
of  Wallasey,  Birkenhead,  and  in  1863  organist 
of  Holy  Trinity  Church  near  Liverpool.  In 
1868  he  was  appointed  organist  of  the  Musical 
Society  of  Liverpool,   and  in  1872   was  re- 
appointed organist  to  the  Liverpool  Philharmonic 
Society.    These  last  two  appointments  and  that 
at  St.  George's  Hall  he  still  holds.    Best  has 
composed  several  church  services,  anthems,  and 
hymns,  many  fugues,  sonatas,  and  other  pieces 
for  the  organ ;  ten  pianoforte  pieces,  two  over- 
tures, and  a  march  for  orchestra.    He  is  also 
the  author  of  'The  Modern  School  for  tho 
Organ,'  1853,  all  the  examples  and  studies  in 
which   are  original,  and  'The  Art  of  Organ 
Playing/  the  first  and  second  parts  published 
in  1870,  but  the  third  and  fourth  yet  in  MS. 
Best's  arrangements  for  the  organ  are  exceeding- 
ly numerous.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BETTTXER,  Benjamin,  born  at  Muhlhausen 
near  Erfurt  179a ;  died  there  1837 ;  a  friend  of 
Forkei,  organist  of  the  Marienkirche,  and  founder 
of  a  choral  society  for  men's  voices  at  Muhl- 
hausen (1830).  He  organised  musical  festivals 
in  his  native  town,  and  established  choral  practice 
in  the  schools,  publishing  for  their  use  a  collection 
of  '  Choral-melodieen  fur  das  Muhlhausen  Ge- 
sangbuch*  (Muhlhausen,  1834). 

BEVTN",  Elwat.  an  eminent  theoretical  and 
practical  musician,  the  date  of  whose  birth  is 
He  was  of  Welsh  extraction,  and  re- 
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cording  to  Wood  (Ashmole  MS.  8568,  106)  he 
was  organist  of  Bristol  Cathedral  in  1589.  Haw- 
kins says  it  was  upon  Tallis's  recommendation 
that  he  was  admitted  a  gentleman  extraordinary 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  June  3,  1589.  But  this  is 
an  error — he  was  not  admitted  until  June  3, 
1605,  at  which  period  Tallis  had  been  dead  just 
uj  on  twenty  years.  In  1637,  on  the  discovery 
that  Bevin  was  of  the  Romish  persuasion,  he 
was  expelled  the  chapel.  At  the  same  time  he 
forfeited  his  situation  at  Bristol.  Wood,  who 
states  this,  refers  to  the  chapter  books  of  Brutol 
as  his  authority.  His  Servico  in  I>  minor  5s 
printed  in  Barnard's  'Selected  Church  MiiMck,* 
and  in  Boyce's  'Cathedral  Music,'  and  several 
anthems  of  his  are  extant  in  MS.  But  the  work 
by  which  he  is  best  known  is  his  '  Brief  and 
Short  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Musicke,  to 
teach  how  to  make  Discant  of  all  proportions  that 
are  in  use  :  very  necessary  for  all  such  as  are  de- 
sirous to  attaine  knowledge  in  the  art,  and  may 
by  practice,  if  they  can  sing,  soone  be  able  to 
compose  three,  four,  and  five  parts,  and  also  to 
compose  all  sorts  of  canons  that  are  usuall,  by 
these  directions,  of  two  or  three  parts  in  one 
upon  the  plain  Song.'  Ixmdon,  1 63 1,  4to.  This 
treatise  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Goodman,  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  to  whom  the  author  says  he  is 
'bound  for  many  favours.'  What  became  of 
Bevin  after  his  expulsion  from  his  situations  we 
have  not  ascertained.  {Ckcquc  Book  of  Cliapel 
Jtoyal,  Camd.  Soc.)  [E.  F.  R.] 

BEXFIELD,  Wititam  Richard,  Mua.  Doc., 
born  at  Norwich  April  27,  1824,  and  became  a 
chorister  of  the  cathedral  under  I>r.  Buck. 
After  leaving  the  choir  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  music,  in  which,  although  almost 
self-taught,  he  attained  to  considerable  skill. 
He  obtained  the  situation  of  organist  at  Boston, 
Lincolnshire,  and  in  1846  graduated  as  Bachelor 
of  Music  at  Oxford.  He  lectured  on  music, 
and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Crotch  in  1847  became 
a  candidate  for  the  professorship  of  music  at 
Oxford.  In  February  1848  he  left  Boston  for 
London  on  being  appointed  organist  of  St. 
Helen's,  Bishojwgate  Street.  He  proceeded 
Doctor  of  Music  at  Cambridge  in  1849. 

On  Sept.  22,  1852,  his  oratorio  'Israel 
restored'  was  performed  at  Norwich  Musical 
Festival.  Dr.  Bexfield  died  Oct.  29,  1853,  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty  nine.  A  set  of  organ 
fugues  and  a  collection  of  anthems  by  him  were 
published — the  latter  posthumously.  [W.H.H.] 

BEYER,  Ferdinand,  born  1803.  A  fair 
pianist  and  tolerable  musician,  whose  reputation 
rests  upon  an  enormous  number  of  easy  arrange- 
ments, transcriptions,  potpourris,  fantasias,  di- 
vertissements, and  the  like,  such  as  second  rate 
dillettanti  and  music-masters  at  ladies'  schools 
are  pleased  to  call  amusing  and  iimtructive. 
Like  publishers  of  books,  music  publishers  too 
keep  their  'hacks/ and  in  such  capacity  Beyer 
was  for  many  years  attached  to  the  firm  of 
Schott  and  Co.  at  Mayence,  where  he  died  on 
May  14, 1863.  [E.  D.] 
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BIANCA,  on  Tub  Bbavo's  Bride,  a  '  grand 
legendary  opera'  in  4  acta;  words  by  Pal  grave 
Simpson ;  music  by  Balfe.  Produced  at  Covent 
Garden,  Thursday,  Dec.  6,  i860. 

BIANCA  E  FALIERO,  an  opera  by  Rossini, 
produced  at  the  Scala  at  Milan  Dec.  26,  1819; 
one  of  Rossini's  few  failures.  The  subject  is 
the  same  with  that  of  Manzoni'a  'Conte  di 
Carmagnola.' 

BIANCIII,  Fbaxcewo,  an  Italian  singer  en- 
gaged at  the  King's  Th«  atre  in  the  llayuiarket 
in  1748.  who  sang  in  the  'Comedia  in  Come<iia' 
of  Kinaldo  da  Capua,  and  other  operas.    [J.  M  ] 

BIANCHI,  Francesco,  born  at  Cremona. 
1752.  In  1775  ho  was  appointed  'Maestro  al 
Cembalo*  to  tho  Italian  Ojwra  in  Paris  under 
Piocinni,  and  there  composed  hiB  first  opera, 
•  La  Reduction  de  Paris.'  In  1780  he  produced 
'  dstore  e  Polluce '  at  Florence,  with  the 
English  Storace  as  the  prima  donna.  This 
succ  ssful  opera  was  rapidly  followed  by  many 
others.  In  1784  ho  was  made  vice-conductor 
at  S.  Ambrogio  in  Milan,  and  held  an  im- 
portant post  at  the  Scala.  A  curious  story 
is  toW  of  his  'Desertore  Francese.'  The  hero 
(Pacchierotti)  appeared  in  the  uniform  of  a 
French  soldier,  which  so  scandalised  the  classic 
Venetians  that  they  hissed  the  opera  off  the 
stage.  Fortunately  however  the  Duchess  of 
Courland  passing  through  Venice  expressed  a 
desire  to  hear  it,  and  courtesy  having  compelled 
the  audience  to  keep  silence,  tho  music  so  en- 
chanted them  that  tho  objectionable  costume 
was  forgotten,  and  the  opera  obtained  an  ex- 
ceptional success.  Some  years  later,  Joseph  II 
offered  to  take  Bianchi  into  his  service,  but  died 
( 1 790)  before  the  latter  could  reach  Vienna.  In 
1 793  Bianchi  came  to  London,  having  been  offered 
an  engagement  at  the  King's  Theatre  on  account 
of  the  success  of  his  '  Semiramido,'  in  which  the 
famous  Banti  was  prima  donna.  This  engage- 
ment lasted  for  seven  years.  In  the  intervals 
of  the  London  Bcason  he  made  short  tours  abroad, 
an> I  in  one  of  these  composed  his  1  Inez  de  Castro' 
at  Naples  (1794)  for  Mrs.  Billington's  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  Italian  stage.  Haydn's  diary 
contains  a  favourable  account  of  Bianchi's  'Acigo 
e  Galatea,'  which  he  heard  in  London  in  1794, 
but  he  considered  the  accompaniments  too  power- 
ful for  the  voices.  Haydn  is  also  said  to  havo 
kept  one  page  in  Bi.mchi's  compositions  turned 
down  for  reference  when  anything  had  ruffled 
his  temper.  In  1800  he  married  Miss  Jackson, 
a  singer,  best  known  as  Mrs.  Bianchi  Lacy — 
her  name  by  her  second  marriage.  From  this 
time  ho  was  chiefly  occupied  in  teaching  till 
h  s  death,  by  his  own  hand,  at  his  house  in 
Hammersmith  (1810).  His  tombstone  is  in 
Kensington  churchyard.  Bianchi  composed  above 
fifty  operas  and  oratorios,  besides  instrumental 
music.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  work  on 
the  theory  of  munie,  portions  of  which  are 
printed  in  Bacon's  '  Musical  Quarterly  Review' 
(ii.  22).  Enough  has  been  said  to  hIiow  the 
estimation  of  Bianchi  by  his  contemporaries. 


BIBER. 

His  chief  value  to  us  resides  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  master  of  Sir  Henry  Bishop.  Bianchi 
has  been  sometimes  confounded  with  Bertoni, 
perhaps  because  of  the  connection  of  both  with 
Pacchierotti.  [M.  C.  C] 

BIANCHI,  Signoba,  a  good  Italian  singer 
who  came  over  with  Tramezzani,  and  app<artd 
at  the  same  time  in  Guglielmi's  'Sida^ero.  8be 
remained  for  some  time  as  'a  respectable  se- 
cond.' [J.  M.] 

BIBER,  Heinbich  Johaxx  Fbaxz  vos,  • 
celebrated  German  violin  player  and  composer, 
born  at  Wartheuberg  in  Bohemia  about  163S, 
and  died  in  1698  at  Salzburg,  where  he  occupud 
the  double  post  of  high  steward  and  conductor 
of  music  at  tho  court  of  the  Prince- Archbishop. 
His  roputation  as  a  performer  and  composer  wai 
very  great,  and  the  Emperor  Leopold  was 
delighted  with  him  that  he  not  only  presented 
him  with  a  gold  chain  and  a  considerable  sura 
of  money,  but  also  rained  him  to  the  rank  of  s 
nobleman.    We,  who  have  to  form  our  estimate 
of  Biber's  merits  and  of  his  place  in  the  history 
of  violin-playing  from  those  of  his  composition* 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  may  well  contend 
that  his  is  the  first  German  violin  music  of  any 
artistic  worth  at  all.    At  that  period  the  art  Of 
violin  playing  and  tho  style  of  composing  for 
the  instrument  in  Germany  were  entirely  under 
the  influence  of  Italy.   Unfortunately  the  earliest 
German  violinists  appear  to  be  more  connoted 
with  Farina  and  his  school  than  with  Vitaii. 
Torelli,  and  Veracini.   Thus  we  find  the  works  of 
J.  J.  Walthkb  (see  that  name),  a  contemporary 
of  Biber,  who  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in  Ger- 
many, chiefly  consisting,  like  those  of  Farina,  of 
unconnected  phrases,  equally  void  of  musical  ideaa 
and  form,  apparently  invented  to  show  off  the  per- 
former's skill  in  execution,  and  often  only  devoted 
to  crude  and  childish  imitation  of  natural  soun:U. 
Although  Biber  can  not  be  pronounced  free  from 
the  faults  of  Ids  German  contemporaries— since 
Ids  forms  are  often  vague  and  his  idea*  some- 
what aphoristic— still  his  sonatas  contain  some 
pieces  which  not  only  exhibit  a  well-defined 
form,  but  also  contain  fine  and  deeply- felt  ides*, 
and  a  style  which,  though  nearly  related  to  that 
of  the  best  Italians  of  hiB  time,  has  something 
characteristically  German  in  its  grave  and  pa- 
thetic severity.    Altogether  Biber  represents  an 
immense  progress  in  the  art  of  violin-playing  in 
Germany.    That  his  {wwers  of  execution  were 
very  considerable  we  must  conclude  from  his 
mode  of  writing  for  the  violin,  which  presuppova 
great  proficiency  in  the  playing  of  double  stop* 
as  well  as  dexterity  in  bowing.    It  is  also  worth 
notice  that  he  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
occasionally  to  modify  the  usual  way  of  tuning 
the  instrument.    In  two  of  his  sonatas  the  violin 
must  be  tuned  thus  :— 


:,  and  thus:— 


Tho  following  compositions  of  his  have  been 
published:— ^1 ;  Six  sonatas  for  violin  with  figured 
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bass;  Salzburg,  i68r.  (The  sixth  of  the3e  was 
recently  edited  by  F.  David  in  his  *  Hohe  Schule 
dee  Violinspiels.')  (2)  Fidicinium&acro-profanuin, 
a  set  of  twelve  sonatas  in  four  and  five  parts ; 
Nurnberg  no  date.  (3)  Hannonia  artificioKa,  a 
collection  of  seven  partitas  or  suites  for  three 
instruments ;  Nurnberg,  no  date.  (4)  A  set  of 
sonatas;  Salzburg,  1676.  (5)  Vesperae  longiores 
ac  breviorea  for  4  voices,  2  violins,  2  violas,  and 
3  trombones  ad  libitum  ;  Salzburg,  1693.  There 
is  also  a  '  Dram  ma  Musicals'  of  his  in  MS.  in 
the  museum  at  Salzburg. 

An  engraved  portrait  of  him  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six  is  extant.  [P.  D.] 

BIBL,  Andreas,  born  at  Vienna  April  8, 
1797;  and  from  1S18  organist  at  S.Stephen's. 
He  came  to  the  cathedral  in  Albrechtsberger's 
time  as  a  singing  boy,  and  learned  organ-playing 
and  composition  from  Josef  Preindl.  His  style 
of  playing  was  noble,  and  h:s  compositions  are 
clear  and  thoroughly  church  like  in  character. 
He  published  preludes  and  fugues  for  the  organ 
(Diabelli  and  Haslinger).  His  son  Rudolph, 
born  Jan.  6,  1832,  studied  under  Sechter,  and 
became  organist  at  the  cathedral  1859  and  at 
the  imperial  chapel  1863.  His  playing  was  that 
of  a  sound  musician,  and  his  compositions  for 
church  and  chamber,  many  of  them  still  in 
MS.,  show  that  he  knew  how  to  keep  pace 
with  the  times.  [C.  F.  P.] 

BIEREY,  Gottlob  Benedict,  born  at  Dres- 
den July  25,  1773,  and  instructed  in  inusic  by 
Wkinlio.  His  opera  '  Wladiaiir'  was  produced 
at  V  ienna  in  1807  with  much  applause.  This 
success  procured  him  the  post  of  capellmeister  in 
Breslnu,  vacated  by  C.  M.  von  Wkbeb,  and  in 
1824  the  direction  of  the  theatre  itself.  On  May 
5,  1840,  he  died  of  a  chest  complaint  at  his 
country  house  near  Breslau.  Comic  opera,  or 
the  '  Singspiel,'  was  the  sphere  in  which 
mostly  distinguished  himself.  Forty  of  his 
9,  great  and  small,  are  extant,  and  of  these 
following  are  printed  with  pianoforte  arrange- 
ment : — *  1  uumenmadchen'  (1802) ;  '  Wladimir' 
(1807);  'Der  Betrogene  Betrflger';  'DieSchwci- 
xer  Scbaferin';  'Der  ZufaU,'  'Elias  Ripsraps' 
(Breslau,  1810,  much  success);  'Die  Pantofleln' 
^ Vienna,  18 10)  ;  'Der  Zank.'  [F.  G.] 

BIFARIA.  A  name  affixed  to  a  quick  move- 
ment in  3- bar  rhythm  in  an  'Invention*  or  suite 
ascribed  to  J.  S.  Bach.  (See  Peters'  'Thematic 
Catalogue,'  Anhang  i.  series  3).  The  name 
suggests  the  Pifara,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
piece  itself  like  pipe-music 
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performances  of  Handel's  'Giulio  Cesare.'  He 
only  remained  here  one  year.  [J.  M.] 

BIGOT,'  Makie  (nee  Kiene),  born  at  Colmar, 
Alsace,  March  3,  1786;  in  1804  married  Mr. 
Bigot,  librarian  to  Count  Rasumorlsky,  and 
accompanied  him  to  Vienna.  Here  she  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Haydn,  Salieri,  and  Bee- 
thoven, and  found  much  enjoyment  in  their 
society.  The  first  time  she  played  to  Haydn 
(then  72  or  73)  the  old  man  was  so  delighted 
as  to  embrace  her,  and  to  say  '  My  dear  child, 
that  music  is  not  mine ;  it  is  yours ! '  and  on 
the  book  from  which  she  had  been  playing  he 
wrote  '20th  Feb.  1805:  this  day  has  Joseph 
Haydn  been  happy.'  Beethoven  also,  after  she 
had  played  to  him  a  sonata  of  h  s  own,  is  reported 
to  have  said  '  that  is  not  exactly  the  read  ng  I 
should  have  given  ;  but  go  on,  if  it  is  not  quite 
myself,  it  is  something  better.'  These  anecdotes 
are  given  by  Fetis,  who  may  be  presumed  to 
have  heard  them  from  Madame  Bigot  herself.  On 
May  t,  1805,  she  played  at  the  opening  concert 
of  the  Augarten,  aud  the  report  of  the  '  Allg. 
musik.  Zeitung'  characterises  her  playing  as 
pleasing  and  often  delicate  and  refined — a  ver- 
dict which  hardly  bears  out  the  expressions 
attributed  to  Haydn  and  Beethoven.  A  letter 
of  Beethoven's,  however,  first  published  by  Otto 
Jahn  and  reprinted  by  Thayer  ('Beethoven.' 
«■  337).  P11**  His  relations  to  her  family  beyond 
doubt ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  disbelieve  tho 
picturesque  anecdote  related  by  Nohl  (Heethoven, 
ii.  246)  of  her  having  played  the  'Sonata  ap- 
passionata'  at  sight  from  the  autograph. 

In  1809  the  Bigots  went  to  Paris.  Here  she 
became  intimate  with  Baillot,  Lamarre,  Ch<  ru- 
bini,  and  all  the  great  musical  characters.  Sho 
played  the  music  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart  with 
the  two  former  both  in  public  aud  private,  and 
was  highly  valued  by  Cramer,  Dussek,  and  de- 
menti. The  war  of  1812,  however,  put  a  rude 
stop  to  this  happiness  ;  Bigot  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Milan,  lost  his  post  at  Count  Rasuinotfsky's, 
and  his  wife  was  thrown  on  her  own  resources. 
She  accordingly  began  to  give  lessons,  but  the 
exertion  interlered  with  her  health.  She  died 
at  Paris  Sept  16,  1820.  Before  her  death 
however  she  had  the  honour  of  giving  pianoforte 


lessons  to  Felix  Mendelssohn  during 


short 


BIGONSI,  or  BIGONZI,  an  Italian  contralto, 
aang  in  London  in  1724  in  Attilio's  '  Yespa- 
>,'  Buonoucini's  'Calfurnia,'  and  the  first 


visit  to  Paris  in  18 16  (his  7th  year).  Ho  reiers 
to  her  in  a  letter  of  Dec  20,  1831,  and  the 
warmth  of  his  attachment  to  her  family  may  be 
seen  from  another  letter  of  Feb.  24,  183$  to 
Madame  Kiene  ('Goethe  and  Mendelssohn,'  2nd 
ed.  p.  136),  which  shews  that  Mr.  Bigot  was 
still  alive, and  that  the  relations  between  Madame 
Bigot's  family  and  the  great  French  musicians 
were  still  maintained.  [F.  G.] 

BILHON,  Jeax  de,  a  French  composer, 
contemporary  with  Josquin  des  Pre's,  Some 
of  his  masses,  founded,  as  usual  at  the  time, 
upon  the  themes  of  old  French  chansons,  are 
preserved  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel,  where  he 
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for  some  time  a  singer.  Other  compositions  of 
his  are  to  be  found  in  various  collections  of 
church  music  published  between  the  years  1534 
and  1544  at  Paris  and  Loyden.      [J.  R.  S.  B.] 

BILLINGTON,  Mrs.  Eliza bkth,  was  the 
daughter  of  Carl  WeichseL  a  native  of  Freiberg 
in  Saxony,  and  principal  clarinet  at  the  King's 
Theatre.  Her  mother  was  for  several  years  a 
favourite  singer  at  Vauxhall  Gardens  and  else- 
where. The  date  of  Mrs.  Billington's  birth  is 
variously  Btated,  but  it  was  moat  probably  1768. 
She  and  her  brother  Carl  were  from  the  earliest 
possible  moment  trained  to  music,  and  on  March 
10,  1774,  performed  on  the  pianoforte  and  violin 
at  their  mother's  benefit  concert  at  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre.  Such  was  Miss  Weichsel's 
progress  that  before  she  had  o  mplcted  her 
eleventh  year  two  sets  of  pianoforte  sonatas 
from  her  pen  had  t>een  given  to  the  world. 
At  fourteen  years  old  she  appeared  as  a  singer 
at  Oxford,  ami  at  sixteen  became  the  wife  of 
James  Billington,  a  double-bass  player.  Imme- 
diately after  their  marriage  they  went  to  Dublin, 
where  Mrs.  Billington  commenced  her  career  as 
a  stage  singer  in  the  opera  of  'Orpheus  and 
Eurydice.'  On  her  return  to  London  she  ob- 
tained a  trial  engagement  of  twelve  nights  at 
Covent  Garden,  where  Bhe  appeared  Feb.  13, 
1786,  as  Rosetta  in  'Love  in  a  Village.'  Her 
success  was  such  that  the  managers  immediately 
engaged  her  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  at 
a  large  salary.  She  speedily  attained  a  position 
at  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music,  where  nbe 
disputed  with  Mara  for  supremacy.  Mrs. 
Billington  remained  in  England  until  1794, 
when  she  went  with  her  husband  and  brother 
to  Italy.  Their  intention  was  to  travel  solely 
for  amusement,  but  at  Naples  Sir  W  illiam 
Hamilton,  the  English  ambassador,  induced 
Mrs.  Billington  and  her  brother  to  perform  in 
private  before  the  king,  who  immediately  pre- 
vailed on  Mr*.  fiillington  to  sing  in  public  at 
the  San  Carlo  Theatre.  Accordingly  in  May, 
J  794,  she  made  her  appearance  there  in  Francesco 
Bianchi's  opera  'Inez  di  Castro,'  written  ex- 

Eressly  for  her.  Her  success  was  complete,  but 
er  triumph  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
melancholy  death  of  her  husband,  who,  as  they 
were  about  to  set  out  for  the  theatre  for  her 
second  performance,  was  stricken  by  apoplexy, 
and  ahuost  immediately  expired.  An  eruption 
of  Mount  Vesuvius  occurring  about  the  same 
time  was  by  the  superstitious  Neapolitans  at- 
tributed to  permission  having  been  given  to  a 
heretic  to  perform  at  the  San  Carlo,  and  fears 
were  entertained  for  Mrs.  Billington's  safety. 
However,  on  renewing  her  performances  she 
experienced  the  most  favourable  reception,  and 
sung  successively  in  operas  composed  for  her 
by  Baisiello,  Paer,  and  Himmel.  In  1796  she 
went  to  Venice,  where,  being  attacked  by 
illness,  she  performed  only  once.  She  and  her 
brother  next  visited  Borne,  and  all  the  principal 
places  in  Italy.  In  1798  she  married  a  M. 
Felissent,  from  whom  however  she  soon  separated. 
In  1 801  ahe  returned  to  England,  and  the 


managers  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden 
competing  for  her  services  it  was  arranged  that 
she  should  perform  at  each  house  alternately, 
and  she  accordingly  appeared  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  on  Oct.  3,  1 801.  as  Mandane  in  Arne's 
•  Artaxerxea,*  still  retaining  the  name  of  Billing- 
ton.  From  this  time  her  services  were  in  constant 
request  at  the  Italian  Opera,  the  theatres,  the 
Concert  of  Ancient  Music,  the  Vocal  Concerts, 
the  provincial  festivals,  etc.,  until  1 809,  when 
she  retired  from  public  life.  During  this  part 
of  her  career  two  memorable  events  took  place, 
viz.  her  singing  with  Banti  in  Nasolini's  opera 
'  Merope,'  and  her  performance  in  a  duet  with 
Mara  on  the  lattcr's  last  appearance.  Once  after- 
wards Mrs.  Billington  quitted  her  retirement  to 
perform  at  a  concert  given  in  Whitehall  Chapel 
on  June  28,  1814,  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  by  the 
war  in  Germany.  In  1 8 1 7  she  was  reconciled  to 
her  husband,  and  quitted  England  with  him  for 
her  estate  of  St.  Artien  near  Venice,  where  she 
died  after  a  week's  illness  August  38, 18 18.  Mre. 
Billington's  compass  was  extensive  (three  octaves 
from  A  to  A  in  altissimo),  the  upper  notes  being 
exquisitely  beautiful.  She  excelled  in  passage* 
of  execution,  but  her  powers  of  expression  were 
limited.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  painted  a  fine 
portrait  of  her  as  St.  Cecilia.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BILLINGTON,  Thomas  (who  is  sometimes 
erroneously  called  the  husband,  but  was  probably 
the  brother-in-law,  of  Elizabeth  Billington),  wu 
a  harpist,  pianist,  and  composer  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  1 8th  century.  He  published  a  church 
service  for  three  voices ;  Pope's  '  Elegy  to  the 
Memory  of  an  Unfortunate  Lady ' ;  Pope's 
'  Eloina  to  Abelard'  (partly  compiled) ;  twenty- 
four  ballads  to  Shenstone  s  Pastorals ;  Prior's 
'Garland';  Petrarch's  'Laura';  and  'Laura's 
Wedding-day,'  besides  other  pieces.  [W.  H.  H.} 

BINCHOIS,  Egidius,  contemporary  with  Du- 
fay  and  our  own  Dunstable  in  the  first  half  of  the 
15th  century.  HiB  reputation  rests  chiefly  upon 
the  honour  in  which  his  name  was  held  "by  his 
successors,  but  of  late  years  two  manuscripts 
have  been  brought  to  light  containing  chansons 
and  motets  of  his  composition.        [J.  R.  S.  B.] 

BIND  (Ger.  Mndtbogen  ;  Fr.  Liaiton  ;  ItaL 
Ltgatura).  A  curved  line  (also  called  tie)  placed 
between  two  notes  of  the  same  degree,  to  denote 
the  continuance  of  the  sound  during  the  value  of 
both,  instead  of  the  repercussion  of  the  second 
note.  The  employment  of  the  bind  is  a  necessity 
whenever  a  sound  is  required  to  be  of  a  duration 
which  cannot  be  expressed  by  any  single  note,  as 
for  example  five  or  seven  quavers  (Ex.  1),  and  it 
is  also  convenient,  and  in  modern  music  invariably 
adopted,  when  the  duration  of  a  note  extends 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  bar  (Ex.  2).  This  is, 
however,  an  improvement  of  comparatively  recent 
date,  such  passages  having  been  formerly  written, 
in  the  inconvenient  form  shown  in  Ex.  3. 
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It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  with  anything  like 
certainty  the  precise  date  of  the  invention  of  the 
bind,  but  it  appears  probable  that  it  had  its 
origin  in  the  endeavours  which  were  continually 
made  by  the  earlier  composers  (before  the  15th 
century)  to  give  rhythmic'  variety  to  their 
counterpoint.  Morley  (Practical  Music,  1597) 
describes  two  kinds  of  counterpoint,  which  he 
calls  'long  and  short'  and  'short  and  long,'  in 
each  of  which  a  single  note  alternates  with  two 
notes  bound  together,  the  sign  of  the  bind  being 

formed  thus   ,  as  in  Ex.  4;  and  the  fourth 

of  the  five  orders  of  counterpoint  established  by 
Fux  (1725),  and  adopted  by  all  his  successors, 
consists  of  syncopation— that  is,  of  a  non-accented 
note  bound"  to  the  accented  note  of  the  next  bar 
(Ex.  5). 

4.  Short  and  long. 


rJ^|-*-q|a  &l 

rrzra 

V  H 

Long  and  thort. 


u — 

V  - 

0  ^ 

1  a*  ^1 

0 

re-  --  r  

1  1  

-1 

A  curved  line  similar  to  the  bind,  but  placed 
between  two  notes  of  different  namej«,  denotes 
the  slur  or  legato,  and  the  possibility  of  COD* 
fusion  resulting  from  this  resemblance  induced 
Sir  Sterndale  Bennett  to  introduce  a  new  sign 
fox  the  bind,  consisting  of  a  rectilinear  bracket, 
thus  I  I  ;  he  appears,  however,  to  have 
thought  the  innovation  not  worth  preserving, 
sua  he  only  employed  it  for  a  time  in  his  op.  33 
to  37,  recurring  afterwards  to  the  usual  curved 
line.  [F.  T.] 

BDJT,  Pabqcalixo,  violinist.  Born  at  IVsaro 
(Rotwmi's  native  place)  alxmt  17  jo.  He  was  a 
favourite  pupil  of  Tartini,  to  whom  he  wns 
recommended  at  the  age  of  fifteen  by  Cardinal 
Olivieri.  Under  Tartini  he  practised  with  such 
diligence  that  in  three  or  four  years  time  he 
overcame  the  chief  difficulties  of  his  masters 
music,  and  played  it  with  greater  force  than  the 
composer  himself.    On  returning  to  Rome,  under 


the  protection  of  Cardinal  Olivieri,  he  astonished 
the  violinists  by  his  performance,  especially 
Montanari,  the  chief  violin-player  of  the  time 
at  Rome,  who  was  generally  believed  to  have 
died  of  mortification  at  the  superiority  of  Bini  a 
talents.  Hearing  that  Tartini  had  changed  his 
style  of  playing,  he  returned  to  Padua  and  placed 
himself  for  another  year  under  his  old  master; 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  is  said  to  have 
played  with  wonderful  certainty  and  expression. 
After  his  return  to  Rome  Tartini  recommended 
Mr.  Wiseman,  his  English  friend,  to  Bini  in  the 
following  words,  which  speak  as  highly  for 
master  as  for  scholar : — *  Io  lo  mando  a  un  mio 
scolare  che  suona  piu  di  me,  e  me  ne  glorio  per 
esse  re  un  angel  o  di  costume  e  religioso' — 'I 
recommend  him  to  a  scholar  who  plays  better 
than  myself,  and  I  am  proud  of  it,  as  he  is  an 
angel  in  religion  and  morals  \  '  [E.  H.  D.] 

BIONT,  AKTOjno,  born  in  Venice  1700,  a 
dramatic  composer,  pupil  of  Giovanni  Porta, 
produced  his  first  opera  'Climene'  in  1721,  hia 
next,  'Udine,'  1732,  and  during  the  next  nine 
years  24  more,  of  which  'Endimione'  (1727) 
had  the  highest  reputation.  In  1 730  he  became 
director  of  the  Italian  theatre  at  Breslau,  in 
1 731  the  Elector  of  Mayence  appointed  him  his 
chamber  -  composer,  and  in  1733  he  probably 
returned  to  Italy.  He  conducted  the  performance 
of  his  'Girita'  at  Vienna  in  1738,  which  is  the 
last  fact  known  of  him.  Fe'tia  gives  a  list  of  his 
works.  [M.  C.  C] 

BIRCHALL,  Robert,  music-publisher,  etc, 
said  to  have  been  apprenticed  to  Randall,  the 
successor  of  Walsh,  established  a  musical  cir- 
culating library  about  1784,  prior  to  which  he 
had  been  associated  in  business  with  Beardmore 
and  also  with  Andre wes,  successively  at  129, 
133  &  140  New  Bond  Street  He  managed  the 
celebrated  series  of  Antient  Concerts  and  most 
of  the  Benefit  Concerts  of  those  golden  days. 
Birchall  published  many  of  Beethoven's  works, 
including  the  original  English  editions  of  *  The 
Battle  Symphony,  dedicated  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
in  1 816,  the  Sonata  op.  96,  the  Trio  op.  97,  an 
adaptation  for  the  Pianoforte  of  Symphony  No. 
7 — the  copyright*  of  which  he  purchased  from 
the  composer.  Beethoven's  letters  arranging  for 
these,  in  queer  English,  and  still  queerer  French, 
will  be  round  in  Nohl  s  two  collections,  Britfe, 
and  Netu  Briefe.  After  amassing  a  large  fortune 
Birchall  died  in  1 81 9,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Lonwlale  &  Mills.  Mr.  Samuel  Chappell,  the 
founder  of  the  well-known  firm  at  50  New 
Bond  Street  was  originally  at  Birchall  s.  The 
catalogue  of  the  house  contains  the  celebrated 
collections  formed  by  Latrobe,  Mozart's  operas, 
and  an  immense  collection  of  standard  works  by 
the  greatest  composers  and  performers  of  the 
day.  [R.E.L.] 

BIRMINGHAM  FESTIVAL.  This  Trien- 
nial Festival,  which  is  now  acknowledged  to 
be  the  most  important  'music  meeting'  in  the 
provinces,  was  commenced  in  1 768  with  a  series 
of  performances  in  St  Philip's  Church  and  in  the 
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theatre  in  King  Street,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the 
General  Hospital.  The  first  programme  wan  ex- 
clusively Handelian,  with  a  band  of  twenty-five 
and  a  chorus  of  forty,  conducted  by  Mr.  Capel 
Bond  of  Coventry,  but  since  1 802  the  programmes 
have  been  drawn  from  all  sources.  In  1778  a 
second  festival  was  held,  and  in  1 784  Lord  Dud- 
ley and  Ward  was  the  president  of  the  third 
festival,  at  which,  for  the  first  time,  a  body  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  assisted  as  stewards. 
In  1787  and  1790  the  band  was  drawn  from  the 
King's  Theatre  in  London,  and  with  the  chorus 
numbered  1 00  performers.  In  1793  no  festival 
was  held,  owing  to  the  burning  of  the  theatre, 
but  from  1796  to  1829  there  was  a  triennial 
festival.  The  next  festival  was  in  1834,  the  first 
held  in  the  New  Town  Hall,  where  the  concerts 
have  since  taken  place  every  tliird  year.  At  the 
earlier  festivals  the  male  singers  were  members 
of  the  Worcester  and  Lichfield  Cathedral  choirs, 
the  sopranos  being  selected  from  several  Lanca- 
shire choral  societies,  famed  then  as  now  for  the 
excellence  of  their  voices.  The  members  of  a 
local  Gentlemen's  Musical  Association  also  as- 
sisted in  the  choruB,  which  now  consists  of  a  local 
choral  society,  reinforced  by  members  of  the 
London  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  In  1805  the 
number  of  performers  was  increased  to  120,  in 
1808  to  188,  in  181 1  to  204,  in  1820  to  231,  in 
1834  (in  the  Town  Hall)  to  386,  and  at  the  last 
Festival  in  1876  the  band  numbered  130  and  the 
choruB  390.  At  first  the  duties  of  organist  and 
conductor  were  combined,  but  in  1832  they  were 
divided.  The  conductors  included  Capel  Bond 
(1768),  Dr.  Crotch  (1808),  S.  Wesley  (1811),  T. 
Greatorex  (1820),  W.  Knyvett  (1834-43),  Men- 
delssohn and  Moscheles  (1846),  Costa  (1849  to 
the  present  time).  The  band  included  the  most 
eminent  orchestral  players  of  the  time.  Tiie 
solo  instrumentalists  and  principal  singers  in- 
clude almost  every  artist  of  note  of  the  past  and 
present  century,  many  of  whom  have  here  made 
their  first  appearances. 

The  scheme  of  the  first  festival  (1 768)  include  I 
the  Dettingen  'Te  Deuui,'  the  Utrecht  'Jubi- 
late,' tho  'Coronation  Anthem'  and  the  'Mes- 
siah' (sung  in  the  church),  and  'L' Allegro'  and 
'  Alexander's  Feast'  in  the  theatre.  In  1778  an 
organ  concerto  was  introduce' 1  at  the  church 
performance.  In  1784  Purcell's  'To  Deum'  was 
sung,  and  a  new  oratorio,  'Goliath,'  by  Atter- 
bury,  produced.  Year  by  year  Handel  s  music, 
although  still  forming  the  major  part  of  the 
programmes,  was  more  and  more  varied  by  the 
music  of  other  masters. 

Among  the  most  noteworthy  events  in  the 
history  of  the  festival  may  be  mentioned  :— the 
introduction  of  Haydn's  'Creation'  in  the  place 
of  one  of  Handel's  oratorios  in  1803;  the  en- 
gagement of  Mr.  Greatorex,  organist  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  in  1805,  previous  to  which  year 
the  organists  had  been  local  performers  ;  the  use 
of  Mozart's  accompaniments  to  the  'Messiah' 
for  the  first  time  in  1808  ;  the  withdrawal  of  the 
orchestral  accompaniment  at  the  church  service, 
and  the  use  of  additional  wind  parts  for  the 


BISCHOFF. 

•Messiah,'  by  Greatorex,  in  1820;  the  intro- 
duction of  nine  trombones  in  addition  to  tbe 
organ  at  the  church  service  in  1823;  the  last 
performance  in  church  in  1829,  the  year  in  which 
operatic  performances  in  character  were  intro- 
duced, and  in  which  Signor  Costa  was  compelled 
to  appear  as  a  vocalist  as  a  condition  of  the  jj»y- 
ment  of  lm  expenses  by  the  committee,  who  re- 
fused to  allow  him  to  conduct  Zingarelli's  cm- 
tata;  the  appearance  of  Mendelssohn  as  the 
conductor  of  '  St.  Paul,'  and  as  solo  organist  in 
1837;  the  production  of  'Elijah'  in  1846;  the 
appointment  of  Signor  Costa  as  conductor,  and 
the  rearrangement  of  the  plan  of  the  orchestra, 
in  1 849 ;  and  the  formation  of  the  Birmingham 
Amateur  Harmonic  Association,  to  form  the  local 
contingent  of  the  chorus,  in  1855.  Sir  Michael 
Costa  wrote  his  '  Eli '  and  '  Naaman '  for  per- 
formance at  the  festivals  of  1855  and  1S64.  The 
receipts  at  the  festivals  have  gradually  risen,  and 
the  actual  profit,  which  is  handed  over  to  tbe 
treasurer  of  the  General  Hospital,  stood  at  up- 
wards of  X'7500  in  1873,  as  compared  with  £299 
in  1 768.  The  number  of  persons  present  on  the 
four  days  of  the  festival  in  1876  reached  a  total 
of  14,916,  and  the  gross  receipts  were  £15,1  $0. 
Since  their  foundation,  the  festivals  have  yielded 
a  grand  total  of  upwaida  of  £100,000  to  the 
hospital  funds.  [C.  M.j 

BIS  (Fr.),  that  is,  'twice,'  a  cry  more  in  use 
abroad  than  here,  and  equivalent  to  Encore. 
The  French  even  have  a  verb,  b»Wr,  to  repeat. 

When  written,  as  it  sometimes  is  in  MS. 
music,  over  a  phrase  or  passage,  it  signifies  that 
the  notes  are  to  be  repeated  ;  the  same  thin^ 
would  be  effected  by  dots  of  repetition  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  phrase. 

BISCHOFF,  Db.  Lcdwig  Frtedkich  Chkts- 
Toph,  born  at  Dessau  Nov.  27,  1794.  His  favher 
was  a  cello-player  in  the  Duke's  band,  and  the 
boy  was  early  initiated  into  music,  though  (lite 
so  many  musicians)  intended  for  science.  In 
1812  he  entered  the  university  of  Berlin,  and 
attended  the  philological  lectures  of  Boeckh.  But 
the  war  of  freedom  put  a  stop  to  study  ;  Bischoif 
volunteered,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
French.  After  the  treaty  of  Paris  he  resumed 
his  studies  and  took  his  degree.  He  filled  various 
posts  in  Switzerland,  wan  professor  at  Berlin,  ami 
director  of  the  gymnasium  at  Wesel  from  1823 
to  1849.  Here  he  was  remarkably  active  in 
musical  matters,  founding  societies,  assisting  per- 
formances, and  making  his  house  in  every  sense  a 
home  for  music.  After  twenty-five  years  he  took 
his  leave,  and  settled  first  in  Bonn  and  then  in 
Cologne.  There  he  founded  the  'Rheinisrhe 
Musikzeitung'  (1850)  and  the  'Nieder-Rheinische 
Musikzeitung'  (1853),  and  edited  them  to  the 
day  of  his  death  (Feb.  24,  1867),  acting  also  as 
reporter  to  the  'Colnische  Zeitung,'  and  acquiring 
great  influence  throughout  the  Lower  Rhine 
districts.  The  tendency  of  his  papers  was  dead 
against  that  of  the  'Neue  Zeitschrift'  of  Schu- 
mann and  BrendeL  in  regard  to  Wagner  and 
Liszt.    Bischoif 's  worship  for  Haydn,  Mozart, 
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and  Beethoven,  with  whom  he  afterwards  as- 
sociated Mendelssohn,  was  so  exclusive  as  to 
preclude  his  appreciating  even  Schumann,  essen- 
tial as  he  is  in  the  development  of  modern  music. 
On  the  other  hand  his  influence  on  music  in  the 
Lower  Rhine  was  both  good  and  great.  He  was 
the  musical  centre  of  the  energy  and  devotion 
which  kept  up  the  festivals  of  Cologne,  Aix  la- 
Chapelle,  and  Dusseldorf,  and  through  them  acted 
so  beneficially  on  the  whole  of  Germany.  With 
BischofF's  death  his  papers-  came  to  an  end,  nor 
h.ive  they  been  yet  replaced.  [A.  M.] 

BISHOP,  Sir  Hexrt  Rowley,  was  l>orn  in 
London,  Nov.  18,  1786,  and  learned  music  under 
Francesco  Bianchi.  His  bias  for  dramatic  com- 
position soon  developed  itself  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  In  1 804  he  wrote  the  music  to  a  little 
piece  entitled  'Angelina,'  performed  at  Margate, 
and  followed  it  by  the  music  to  a  ballet,  'Tamerlan 
et  Bajazet,'  produced  at  the  King's  Theatre  in 
1806.  This  led  to  his  writing,  in  the  same  year, 
two  other  ballets,  performed  at  the  Opera,  and 
also  the  music  for  two  operatic  pieces  produced  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre.    In  1809  his  music  to  the 

*  Circassian  Bride'  was  received  with  enthusiasm. 
It  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane  on  Feb.  33,  and 
on  the  following  night  the  theatre  was  burnt  to 
the  ground,  and  the  composer's  score  consumed 
in  the  flames.  The  merits  of  the  young  musician 
were  so  apparent  that  the  proprietors  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  engaged  him  for  three  years  to 
compose  and  direct  the  music.  He  entered  on 
this  important  office  in  the  season  1810-11. 
The  first  piece  upon  which  Bishop's  talents  were 
employed,  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement, 
was  a  musical  drama  founded  upon  Sir  W.Scott's 
po  in  1  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  and  produced  as 

*  The  Knight  of  Snowdon.'  In  the  music  Bishop 
displayed  an  amount  of  talent  seldom  surpassed 
by  British  composers.  Before  the  expiration  of 
the  engagement,  the  'Virgin  of  the  Sun,'  the 
'^thiop,'  and  the  'Renegade'  were  produced. 
A  fresh  engagement  for  five  yeare  was  now  con- 
cluded and  when  we  sav  that  Bishop  signalised 
it  immediately  by  'The  Miller  and  his  Men,' 
no  ampler  proof  can  be  given  of  the  indications 
with  which  it  commenced. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  was  established  in 
1813,  and  Bishop  was  one  of  its  original  members, 
and  took  his  turn  as  conductor.  In  the  following 
year  he  produced  portions  of  the  opera  of  '  The 
Farmer's  Wife,'  the  melodrama  of  '  The  Forest  of 
Bondy,'  and  other  musical  pieces.  In  this  year  he 
adapted  the  first  of  a  series  of  foreign  operas— 
l3oieldieu's  'Jean  de  Paris' — which  was  followed 
in  successive  years  by  '  Don  Giovanni,'  '  Figaro,' 

*  II  Barbiere,'  and  'Guillaume  Tell.'  A  number 
of  operatic  pieces  were  produced  in  1815,  including 
additional  music  for  Dr.  Arne's  'Comus,'  and  for 
Michael  Arne's  '  Cymon.'  Two  of  his  well-known 
works,  'Guy  Mannering'  (of  which  Whittaker 
wrote  a  portion)  and  '  The  Slave,'  gave  interest  to 
the  following  year,  in  which  also  he  wrote  the 
musical  interpolations  in  'A  Midsummer  Night's 
l>ream,'  the  first  of  a  series  of  Shake* perian  spolia- 
tions which,  as  Mr.  Macfarren  remarks, '  even  the 


beauty  of  some  of  his  introduced  pieces  has  happily 
not  preserved  upon  the  stage.'  It  iB  impossible  in 
our  space  to  go  through  in  detail  all  Bishop  s  pro- 
ductions for  Covent  <  Jarden ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
among  them  were  'The  Law  of  Java,'  with  its 
universally  popular '  Mynheer  Vandunck' ;  'Clari,' 
with  its  household  melody  of  '  Home,  sweet 
home'  ;  and  '  Maid  Marian,'  full  of  charming 
English  music.  In  1825  Bishop  accepted  an  en- 
gagement under  Elliston.  at  Drury  Lane,  and  the 
opera  of  'The  Fall  of  Algiers'  was  the  first  fruit 
of  his  new  appointment.  'The  engagement  of 
Weber  to  write  'Oberon'  for  Covent  Garden, 
induced  the  rival  management  to  set  Bishop  to 
work  upon  an  opera  that  should  oppose  it ;  and 
impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  competition, 
he  occupied  more  than  a  year  in  the  extremely 
.  careful  composition  of  '  Aladdin,'  which  was  pro- 
I  duced  in  1826,  some  weeks  after  Weber's  opera. 
It  had  the  misfortune  of  being  allied  to  an  even 
worse  constructed  drama  than  '  Oberon,'  without 
the  elegant  writing  which  characterises  that 
libretto  ;  and  lacking  the  individuality  of  Bishop 
without  having  the  merit  of  Weber,  it  met  with 
no  success.  In  1830  Bishop  was  appointed  musi- 
cal director  at  VauxhalL  In  this  capacity  he 
wrote  several  operettas,  and  many  songs,  some 
of  which  acquired  great  popularity,  '  My  pretty 
Jane'  being  perhaps  the  best  known  at  the 
present  day.  In  the  season  of  1840-1  he  was 
engaged  by  Madame  Vestris  as  musical  director 
of  Covent  Garden,  where  he  produced  *  The  For- 
tunate Isles,'  to  celebrate  the  Queen's  wedding. 
This  was  his  last  dramatic  composition. 

We  muBt  now  notice  a  few  other  events  of 
Bishop's  life.  In  1819,  in  partnership  with  the 
proprietor  of  Covent  Garden,  he  commenced  the 
direction  of  the  extraordinary  performances,  then 
miscalled  Oratorios ;  and  in  the  following  season 
undertook  the  speculation  on  his  own  account, 
which  he  relinquished  however  before  the  com- 
mencement of  another  year.  In  the  autumn 
of  1820,  he  visited  Dublin,  and  received  the 
freedom  of  that  city  by  cordial  and  unanimous 
suffrage.  In  1833  the  Philharmonic  Society 
commissioned  him  to  write  a  work  for  their  con- 
certs, and  the  sacred  cantata  of  '  The  Seventh 
Day'  was  the  result.  It  is  a  clever  and  masterly 
work,  but  made  no  lasting  impression,  belonging 
as  it  did  to  a  class  of  music  entirely  different 
from  that  in  which  he  had  achieved  his  fame. 
In  1839  he  received  his  degree  as  Bachelor  in 
Music  at  Oxford,  and  his  exercise  was  performed 
at  the  triennial  festival,  of  which  he  was  conductor. 
In  November  1841  he  was  elected  to  the  musical 
professorship  at  Edinburgh,  which  he  resigned  in 
December,  1843.  The  distinction  of  knighthood 
was  conferred  upon  him  in  1842  ;  and  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Crotch  in  1848  he  was  appointed 
to  the  musical  chair  at  Oxford.  On  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  W.  Knyvett  in  1 840,  he  was  for  three 
years  occasionally,  and  in  1843  permanently,  ap- 
pointed conductor  of  the  Antient  Concerts,  which 
office  he  held  until  the  discontinuance  of  the 
performances  in  1848.  His  last  composition  of 
importance  was  the  ode  for  the  installation  of  the 
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Earl  of  Derby  as  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  in  1853. 
On  this  occasion  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
in  Music,  the  Ode  being  considered  as  bis  proba- 
tional  exercise. 

Besides  his  dramatio  productions,  and  the 
'  Seventh  Day,'  Bishop  composed  an  oratorio,  'The 
Fallen  Angel,'  which  has  never  been  performed  ; 
music  for  three  tragedies,  '  The  Apostate,' '  Retri- 
bution,' and  1  Mirandola' ;  and  a  'Triumphal  Ode,' 
performed  at  the  Oratorios.  He  also  arranged  the 
first  volume  of  'Melodies  of  Various  Nations'; 
three  volumes  of  'National  Melodies,'  to  which 
Moore  wrote  the  poetry ;  and  a  number  of  Eng- 
lish melodies  with  Dr.  Mack  ay's  verses.  He 
edited  the  '  Messiah,'  a  large  collection  of  Handel's 
songs,  and  many  other  works  of  importance. 

He  died  April  30,  1855,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  at  Finchley,  where  a  monument  to  his 
memory  has  been  erected  by  subscription. 

The  following  chronological  list  of  his  pro- 
ductions for  the  stage  includes  the  works  which 
be  altered  or  adapted  : — 


Angelina.  1»«4  ;  TwarUn  «t 
lUMfl.  1*«  I  Narclwe  et  le. 
Grace*  )->•  raraetacu»,t*)6;  Lot* 
In  a  Tub.  H«;  The  My»terlou« 
Bride.  l*0-< ;  The  t'trcaulan  Hrlde, 
1W»;  Mora  *  1../T*.  1KB ;  The  Vlnl- 
1*4);    The   Maniac,  18I0; 


Knifhl  »f  Pmmdnti.  1811 ;  Vlr.ln 
of  Um  Sun,  1812;  The  jElhlop. 
MS;  The  Renegade,  1*12:  Hamuli 
Alraachid.  1813;  The  Hra/en  Bu»t. 
1813;  Harry  |e  Roy.  1813;  The  Mil- 
ler and  hit  Men.  1813;  For  En«Uiid. 
ho!  1813;  The  Farmer  t  W Ife  (with 
Imv j ,  Ueere.  tic.),  I » H ;  The  Wan- 
dertttjt  Hot*.  IM4  .  .Hadak  and  Kela*- 1 
rade.  1K14;  The  (.rand  Alliance.' 
1*14;  Doctor  rU  rrrado.  W14;  The( 
F..r.-*i  i»f  Untidy.  1«14  ;  Tlie  Maid  of, 
the  Mil!  (addition* '.  1-14  ;  John  ol 
Pari*  (compiled  from  Boleldleu).  | 
1814;  Unit  her  and  rUUer  (with 
ICerTel,  |SJ0|  The  Noble  Outlaw. 
1HI&:  Telemacluiv  1815;  Mafrple  or 
tli«  Mald.l8ir.:  Johndu  Hart.  IM";I 
Oym..n  (addition**.  181.1; 
•addition.),  WIS; 
H-glit'i  Dream.  l-l«;  (iuy  Man- 
ner Inn  (with  Whlttaker.  etr.X  1816 : 
Who  want*  a  Wife.  1816;  Heir  <>< 
Vemrta  (with  Whlttaker).  1817; 
Ilunmrnun  Lieutenant,  1817;  The 
Libertine  'adapted  (rum  Don  "fllo- 
Tannl).  1*17;  Duke  of  8«Tny,  1817; 
Fuller  and  hi.  itdl  Iran,  1817; 
(with  Oral.  m).  1818;  Illut- 


triou*  TraTeller.  ISIS;  December 
and  May.  181- ;  Barher  of  ten  lie 
(adapted  frvm  Row  nil.  18)8;  The 
MarrUute  of  Figaro  (adapted  from 
Mozart).  181l>;  Kortunatiu,  1819; 
The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian.  1819 ; 
A  Ko  eland  (or  an  OIlTer.  1819; 
Kwedlsh  PatriotUm.  1819;  The 
«.n.. me  KH«.  1819 ;  The »  ornedy  of 
Krmn,  1819;  The  Antiquary,  IKJP: 
Hattla  of  Huthwell  Hr.n.  1K»; 
lleruiQiiatre.lxai;  Twelfth  Sight. 
18* ;  Don  John,  1821  ;  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona.  1831  ;  Montrose. 
1822;  1  he  U«  of  Java.  1822 ;  Maid 
Marian,  1822;  ilarl.  1823;  The 
Heacon  of  Liberty.  I**!;  CoTter. 
1823;  Suite  l  *..d.  KM.  f  harte, 
the  Second.  1824;  The  Fall  of  Al- 
giers 1KT.;  Iloter  (compiled  from 
Koialnl). !-:».;  Angelina  (partly  re- 
written .  W.;  Kdward  the  RUick 
I'rlnce.  182r. :  Coronation  of  t  harle. 
X.1X25.  AUddln,  1826 ;  The  Knight* 
of  the  1  r  si,  Kjfi;  Enttllahman  In 
Jndta.  182R;  Under  the  t»ak.  1830. 
Adelaide.  WOO ;  The  Tymlere  IVa- 
sant,  1KB;  Home  aweet  Home. 
1*32;  Tlie  Magic  Fan.  1<«;  The 
8>dan  »  hair.  1832;  The  Rattle  ol 
champagne.  1832;  The  11-  nu  . 
of  a  Day.  1832:  YeWa.  1833  ,  The 
Rencontre.  1833;  Rural  Felicity, 
KM;  The  Doom  KIm.  1836;  Man 
fred.  1K»;  Tl». 
1841. 


(Imp.  Diet,  of  Biog.;  Gentleman's  Mag.;  Pri- 
vate Sources.)  [E.  F.  R.] 

BISHOP,  John,  was  bora  at  Cheltenham 
July  31.  1817.  When  about  six  years  of  age 
ho  was  placed  at  a  boarding  school  at  Oxford, 
where  he  remained  two  years  and  a  half,  and 
learned  music  from  Daniel  Feldon,  organist  of 
St.  Peter's  in-the  East  in  that  city.  His  next 
master  was  Arnold  Merrick,  organist  of  the 
parish  church  of  Cirencester,  and  translator  of 
the  theoretical  works  of  Albrechtsberger,  and 
several  other  valuable  treatises.  Returning  to 
Cheltenham  Bishop  became  a  pupil  of  Thomas 
Woodward,  organist  of  the  parish  church  there, 
under  whom  he  studied  for  about  five  or  six 
years.  On  the  opening  of  the  new  church  of 
St.  Paul,  Cheltenham,  in  183 1  Bishop,  then 
fourteen  years  of  ago,  was  appointed  its  organist. 


He  subsequently  completed  his  musical  education 
under  Migliorucci,  a  favourite  pupil  of  Zingarelli. 
In  1838  he  became  organist  at  Blackburn,  Lanca- 
shire, but  in  the  following  year  returned  to 
Cheltenham,  where  he  has  since  resided,  and 
where  he  has  filled  successively  the  post  of 
organist  at  St.  James's  Church,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chapel,  and  St.  John's  Church,  from 
the  latter  of  which  Be  withdrew  at  the  end  of 
1852.  Bishop  has  directed  his  attention  much 
to  the  study  of  the  theory  and  history  of  music, 
and  has  translated  and  edited  many  valuable 
theoretical  and  other  works,  besides  arranging 
and  editing  a  large  number  of  the  masterpiece* 
of  the  great  classical  composers.        [W.  H.  H.] 

BIZET,  Georges,  born  at  Paris  Oct.  a.f,  1838, 
was  a  brilliant  pupil  and  laureate  at  the  Con- 
servatoire from  1848  to  1857.  He  studied  com- 
position under  Halevy,  whose  daughter  be  after- 
wards married.  Before  winning  his  'prix  de 
Rome,'  he  gave  an  insignificant  operetta  '  Docteur 
Miracle'  (Bouffes  Parisiens,  April,  1857);  and, 
after  his  return  from  Italy,  composed  '  Vasco  de 
Gama'  (1863),  which  did  not  gain  him  much 
credit.  At  the  Theatre  Lyrique  were  performed 
4  hen  Pecheurs  de  perles,'  in  3  acta  (Sept.  30,  63^ 
and  '  La  jolie  Fille  de  Perth/  in  4  acts  (Dec  36, 
67).  'DjamileV  (May  a  J,  72)  was  not  success- 
ful, but  the  interludes  to  *  l'Arlesienne'  (Sept.  30, 
72),  and  his  Overture  'Patrie'  were  received 
with  applause.  Bizet's  last  effort  was  '  Carmen,' 
in  4  acts,  a  sombre  libretto,  but  a  fine  score, 
which  was  heard  at  the  Opera  Comic]  ue  on 
March  3,  75.  This  highly  gifted  composer  and 
very  talented  pianist  died  almost  suddenly  on 
June  3,  75.  Much  was  expected  from  him.  He 
was  a  musician  of  superior  abilities,  though  his 
vocal  style  is  deficient  in  ease.  [G.  C] 

BLACK  DOMINO,  THE,  the  English  ver- 
sion of  Auber's  Domino  Nom ;  translated  by 
H.  F.  Charley.  Produced  at  Covent  Garden 
(Pyne  &  Harrison)  Feb.  20,  1S61. 

BLAES,  Arnold  Joseph,  a  great  clarinet* 
player,  born  at  Brussels  1 81 4;  pupil  of  Bach- 
inann  in  the  Conservatoire  there,  where  he 
obtained  the  second  prize  in  1829  and  the  first  in 
1 834.  He  visited  Holland,  Germany,  and  Russia, 
and  in  39  was  awarded  a  medal  for  his  perform- 
ance before  the  Society  dee  Concerts  in  Paris : 
was  solo  clarinet  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians; 
and  in  42  succeeded  Bachmann  as  Pmfesixor  in 
the  Brussels  Conservatoire.  [M.  C.  C] 

BLAES,  Mme.  Elisa,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Meerti,  born  in  Antwerp  about  1820,  a 
distinguished  singer,  and  wife  of  the  foregoing. 
She  was  engaged  by  Mendelssohn  to  sing  at  the 
Gewandhaus  concerts  at  Leipsic  (Oct.  6,  1839, 
and  onwards),  where  her  cultivated  style,  sym- 
pathetic voice,  and  great  personal  gifts,  were 
long  and  highly  appreciated.  She  has  been 
heard  in  most  of  the  European  capitals,  is  now 
(1875)  a  teacher  in  Brussels.  [M.  C.  C] 

BLAGROVE,  Henrt  Gamrlb,  was  the  aon 
of  a  professor  of  music  at  Nottingham,  where 
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be  was  born  in  Octol>er  1811.  At  four  years 
old  he  was  taught  by  his  father  to  play  on  a 
small  violin  which  he  had  made  for  him,  and 
at  five  years  old  he  performed  in  public.  His 
father  bringing  him  to  London  he  played  in 
1817  at  Drury  Ijuie  Theatre  in  a  performance 
called '  The  Lilliputians,'  and  subsequently  played 
in  public  daily  at  the  Exhibition  Rooms  in  Spring 
Gardens.  In  1821  he  was  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  Spagnoletti,  and  on  the  opening  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  1833  he  became 
one  of"  its  firet  pupils,  Francois  Cramer  being 
his  instructor.  In  1824  he  was  awarded  a 
silver  prize  medal  for  his  proficiency.  On  the 
formation  of  Queen  Adelaide's  private  band  in 
1830  Blagrove  was  appointed  a  member,  and 
continued  bo  until  1837.  In  1R33  he  went  to 
Germany  for  the  purpose  of  studying  his  instru- 
ment under  Spohr,  and  remained  there  until 
November  1834.  Blagrove  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  English  violinists,  and  for  up- 
wards of  thirty  years  occupied  the  position  of 
concerto  player  and  leader  in  all  the  best 
orchestras.  He  died,  after  a  lingering  illness, 
December  15,  187a.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BLAHETKA,  Leopoldinb.  born  Nov.  15, 
181 1  (not  1809),  at  Guntramsdorf,  Baden, 
Austria;  an  able  performer  on  the  piano  and 
physharmonika ;  daughter  of  J.  L.  Blahetka  and 
Babette  Traeg.  At  five  years  of  age  she  was  so 
good  a  player  that  by  Beethoven  s  advice  she 
was  placed  under  Jos.  Czerny  for  education  as 
a  musician.  She  afterwards  had  instruction 
from  Kalkbrenner  and  Moscheles.  Her  progress 
was  so  rapid  that  she  was  able  to  undertake 
concert  tours  in  company  with  her  mother,  from 
which  she  obtained  much  reputation,  though  they 
exposed  her  to  many  calumnious  attacks.  In 
1832  she  published  as  op.  25  a  concert  piece  for 
piano  and  orchestra  which  deserves  notice.  In 
1 830  a  romantic  piece  of  hers,  '  Die  Rauber  und 
die  Sanger,'  was  produced  at  the  Karnthnerthor 
theatre,  Vienna,  with  applause.  A  few  years 
later  she  made  another  tour  in  France,  and  in 
J  840  settled  in  Boulogne,  where  she  still  resides 
(1876).  A  few  words  in  Schumann's  (iemmmcHe 
Schrijlen,  ii.  45,  testify  to  her  excellence  as  a 
player.  [F.  G.] 

BLAKE,  Rev.  William,  D.D.,  prebendary  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  rector  of  St.  Thomas's 
Church  in  that  city,  was  composer  of  the  admired 
anthem  '  I  have  se'.  God  always  before  me,'  and 
of  some  duets  for  violin  and  viola.  He  died 
about  1780.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BLANCHARD,  Hexri  Louis,  born  at  Bour- 
deauz  1778,  died  in  Paris  1S58,  studied  the  vio- 
lin under  Rodolphe  Kreutzer,  and  composition 
under  Beck,  Mehul,  and  Ueicha.  From  181S  to 
1829  he  was  musical  director  at  the  Varietes,  and 
composed  a  number  of  vaudeville  airs  which  at- 
tained popularity,  and  also  trios  and  quartets 
for  strings.  These  more  solid  works  exhibit  con- 
siderable talent.  In  1830  he  became  director  of 
the  Theatre  Moliere,  where  two  of  his  plays 
were  produced.    A  third  had  a  great  ruu  at  the 


Theatre  Francais  in  1831.  His  opera  of  Diane 
de  Vernon  was  produced  at  the  Nouveautes  on 
April  4  in  the  same  year.  As  a  musical  critic 
Blanchard  was  able  and  impartial.  He  contri- 
buted articles  to'L'Europo  litttfraire  et  musicale' 
(1833), '  Le  Foyer,' '  Le  Monde  Dramatique,'  and 
'  La  Revue  et  Gazette.'  His  biographies  of  Beck, 
Berton,  Cherubim,  Gsrat,  and  others,  which 
originally  appeared  in  these  journals,  have  been 
published  separately.  [M,  C.  C] 

BLANCHE,  i.e.  'white,'  is  the  ordinary 
French  word  for  the  note  p  which  we  call  a 
minim.  In  the  same  manner  the  French  call 
a  crotchet,  ■ ,  noire. 

BLANCHE  DE  NEVERS,  an  opera  in  five 
acts,  founded  on  the  '  Duke's  Motto.'  Libretto 
by  John  Brougham  ;  music  by  Balfe.  Produced 
at  Covent  Garden  by  Pyne  and  Harrison  Nov. 
at,  1863. 

BLANCKENBURGH,  Gkrbrantvt  van,  or- 
ganist  at  Gouda,  probably  father  of  Q.  v.  Blank- 
enburg,  author  of  a  work  of  historical  importance, 
'  Onderwyzinge  hoemen  alle  de  Toonen  en  halve 
Toonen,  die  meest  gebryckelyck  zyn,  op  de  Handt- 
Fluyt  zel  konnen  t  eenemal  zuyverblaexen'  (Am- 
sterdam, P.  Matthysz,  1654).  A  reprint  of  this 
interesting  work  has  been  published  at  the 
Hague.  [F.  G.] 

BLANCKS.  Edward,  whom  Francis  Meres, 
in  his  'Palladis  Tamia,  Wits  Treasury,"  1598, 
classes  among  the  'famous  English  musicians' 
of  the  time,  was  one  of  the  ton  composers  who 
harmonised  the  tunes  for  'The  Whole  Booke 
of  Psalmes,  with  their  wonted  Tunes  as  they 
are  song  in  Churches,  composed  into  foure  parts,' 
published  by  Thomas  Este  in  1592,  and  re- 
printed by  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society. 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  him.        [W,  H.  H  ] 

BLANGINI.Gicseppe  Marco  Maria  Felice, 
celebrated  tenor-singer,  teacher  of  singing,  and 
composer,  was  born  Nov.  18,  1781.  At  the  age 
of  9  he  was  admitted  into  the  choristers'  school 
of  Turin  Cathedral.  He  made  rapid  progress  in 
music  under  the  Abbate  Ottaui,  a  pupil  of  Padre 
Martini.  By  the  time  he  was  1 2  he  comjx>sed  a 
motet  and  a  Kyrie.  His  favourite  instrument 
was  the  violoncello.  His  singing  was  so  exquisite 
that  he  is  said  by  it  to  have  revived  Baron  Stack- 
elberg  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Turin  after  ho 
had  been  given  up  by  the  physicians.  When  the 
war  broke  out  in  1 797  hiB  family  took  refuge  in 
France,  but  it  was  not  till  1 799  that  Blangini 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  Boon  became  the  fashion- 
able composer  of  songs  (Romances  et  nocturnes), 
and  teacher  of  singing.  In  1802  he  was  com- 
missioned to  complete  Delia  Maria's  unfinished 
opera  '  La  fausse  Ducgne,'  which  was  followed  in 
1803  by  'Chimere  et  Realite",'  both  for  the 
Theatre  Feydeau,  and  in  1S06  by  '  Nephtali  ou 
les  Ammonites,'  for  the  Grand  Opera.  In  1S05 
he  was  called  to  Munich,  where  he  produced 
'  Encore  un  tour  de  Caliphe,'  and  composed  1  Inez 
de  Castro,'  and  'Les  Fetes  LaceMemoniennes,' 
which  were  not  performed.    In  1806  Napoleon > 
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si-ter,  Princess  Borghcse,  appointed  him  her 
chapel-master,  and  in  1S09  King  Jerome  made 
hiin  his  '(General  Musik-director '  at  Cassel.  In  j 
I  Si  1  Blangini  produced  at  Casscl  '  Le  Sacrifice 
d'Abraham,'  and  '  L  Amour  philosophy'  and  at 
the  Feydeau  in  Paris  '  Les  Femmes  vengees.' 
In  1S14  he  retimed  to  Faris,  and  was  appoint**!  I 
'  Nurintendant  de  la  musique  du  Roi.'  The  j 
whole  fashionable  world,  particularly  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain,  thronged  to  him  for  lessons. 
He  drew  up  a  list  of  his  pupils  which  reads  like 
Lcporello's  catalogue  in  Don  Giovanni,  as  it 
includes  3  Queens,  12  Princesses,  2  5>Countesses, 
etc.  Blangini  was  an  indefatigable  composer 
of  operas,  though  none  of  much  interest  were 
performed  in  Paris  before  '  La  Marquise  de 
Brinvillicrs'  (1830,  in  which  Cherubini  and 
Caraffa  worked  with  him.  One  of  the  songs 
from  Nephtali  is  still  occasionally  heard  at  a 
concert.  His  '  Romances,'  in  34  numbers,  con- 
tinued in  favour  long  after  his  death,  which  took 
place  Dec.  18,  1841.  Hhj  friend  Maxime  de 
Villemarest  published  his  autobiography  under 
the  title  'Souvenirs  de  Blangini,  maltre  de 
chapelle  du  Roi  de  Baviere,  etc.'  (Paris,  1834). 
The  book  is  interesting,  and  gives  an  excellent 
picture  of  an  artist's  footing  in  society  at  that 
period.  [F.  G.j 

BLANKENBURG,  Qvmiy  van,  born  1654 
at  Gouda,  Licentiate  in  philosophy  and  medicine, 
and  organist  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  the 
Hague,  well  known  for  his  '  Clavicymbel  en  Or- 
gelboek  der  Psalmen  en  Kirkgezangen'  (1732; 
3rd  ed.  1772).  The  inscription  on  his  portrait 
com  1  ares  him  to  Orpheus.  In  honour  of  the 
betrothal  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  he  composed 
a  collection  of  pieces  in  two  part*,  which  might 
be  performed  either  upright  or  upxide  down, 
forwards  or  backwards.  His  '  Klementa  Musica' 
has  some  value  as  a  theoretical  work.  Blanken- 
burg  died  after  1 739,  but  the  precise  date  is  not 
known.  [F.  G.] 

BLAZE,  Francis  Heniu  Joseph,  calling 
himself  Castil-Blaze,  one  of  the  inoct  prolific 
writers  on  music  and  the  drama  France  lias 
produced,  was  born  at  Cavaillon  in  1 784.  His 
father,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  was  a  good  musi- 
cian, friend  of  Gretry  and  MlIiuI,  and  com- 
poser of  masses,  operas,  and  chamber  music. 
Blaze  was  sent  to  Paris  in  1799  to  study 
the  law,  but  the  love  of  music  soon  began  to 
show  itself.  He  became  a  pupil  at  tlie  Con- 
servatoire, and  took  private  lessons  in  harmony. 
Iu  the  meantime  his  professional  career  pro- 
mised to  bo  a  prosperous  one.  He  obtained 
the  position  of  sous-preTet  in  the  Department 
of  Vauclu.se,  and  other  appointments.  But  to 
one  used  to  the  excitement  of  Parisian  society, 
and  longing  for  literary  and  artistic  distinction, 
official  life  in  southern  France  could  not  but  bo 
tedious  and  uninteresting.  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
six  he  throw  up  his  post  and  set  out  with  his 
family  for  tho  metropolis,  chiefly  with  a  vi~w 
to  publishing  a  book  compiled  during  his  leisure 
hours.    It  appeared  in  1S20,  in  two  volumes, 
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with  the  title  '  De  l'opera  en  France,*  and  is  the 
work  on  which  his  claims  to  remembrance  are 
chiefly  founded.  The  subjects  treated  com- 
prise a  much  wider  circle  of  olwervation  than 
the  title  would  imply.  The  first  volume  con- 
tains an  elal>orate  though  popular  treat- 
ment of  the  various  elements  of  music,  in- 
cluding hints  as  to  the  choice  of  libretti,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  verse  and  diction  best  adapted 
for  musical  treatment.  The  second  volume  is  de- 
voted to  the  opera  proper,  describing  at  consider- 
able length  its  various  components,  the  overture, 
recitative,  aria,  ensemble,  etc.  The  style  ia 
lucid  and  terse,  and  the  book  may  be  recom- 
mended to  the  amateur,  although  the  student 
will  look  in  vain  for  now  material  or  originality 
of  treatment.  But  even  to  the  latter  the  fre- 
quent references  to  contemporary  operas,  a  sub- 
ject in  which  Castil-Blaze  was  thoroughly  at 
home,  will  not  be  without  interest.  The  chapter 
on  the  opera  in  the  provinces  is  particularly 
valuable  from  an  historic  point  of  view.  His 
remarks  on  the  overture,  in  which  he  defends 
a  broader  and  simpler  conception  of  that  form 
of  art  against  those  who  expect  from  it  an  an- 
ticipatory reproduction  of  the  drama  itself,  with 
all  its  complicated  characters  and  situations,  are 
excellent,  and  would  be  worth  quotation  if  our 
sj>ace  permitted  it. 

A  considerable  part  of  his  book  is  polemical 
He  attacks  the  various  uses  and  abuses  of 
theatrical  managers,  the  arrogance  of  ignorant 
critics,  and  the  miserable  translations  supplied 
by  literary  hacks  for  the  masterpieces  of  foreign 
composers.    On  the  hitter  point  he  was  entitled 
to  speak,  having  himself  reproduced  more  or  less 
felicitously  the  libretti  of  numerous  Italian  and 
German  operas.     Amongst  these  we  mention 
'Figaro,'  'Don  Juan,'  and  « Zauberflote' ;  *n 
Barbiere,'  'Gazza  Ladra,'  'OteUo,'  'Anna  Bo- 
lena' ;  '  Der  Freischutz.'  'Oberon,'  '  Euryanthe;* 
and  many  others.    These  reproductions  were 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  provincial  theatres  where 
Italian  opera  was  unatta'nable,  and  may  have 
contributed  much  to  popularise  good  music  in 
France.    Unfortunately  Blaze  frequently  made 
bold  to  meddle  with  the  scores,  and  even  to  in- 
troduce surreptitiously  pioccs  of  his  own  compo- 
sition into  the  works  of  great  masters.    He  used 
to  tell  with  delight  how  one  of  his  choral  pieces 
j  fathered  upon  Weber  was  frequently  played  and 
applauded  by  unsuspecting  audiences  at  the  con- 
'  certs  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire.    Our  author's 
'  own  compositions  do  not  call  for  notice.  They 
are  of  an  ephemeral  nature,  and  are  justly  for- 
gotten.   Amongst  his  romances  '  King  Re"ne* '  is 
pretty,  and  was  deservedly  popular.    He  wrote 
several  pieces  of  sacred  and  chamber  music,  one 
serious  and  two  comic  operas,  none  of  which  was 
successful  to  any  considerable  extent.  More  va.1  u  - 
able  is  a  collection  of  songs  of  southern  France 
I  called  '  Chants  de  Provence.' 

Tho  merits  of  Blaze's  literary  work  having 
I  been  discussed  above,  it  will  suffice  to  men- 
I  tion  the  titles  of  some  of  hiB  works,  mostly  com- 
pilations, similar  in  character,  although  hardly 
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equal  to  'Be  l'open  en  France.'  We  name 
'Chapelle  musique  des  Itois  do  France'  (1832); 
•  La  Danse  et  les  Ballets  depuis  Bacchus  jusqu'a 
mademoiselle  TaglionT  (1832);  and  the  works 
en  the  Theatres  lyriques  de  Park,  viz.  '  L'Aca- 
di-mie  imperiale'  ("formerly  'royale' ;  a  history  of 
that  theatre  published  in  1855),  and  'L'opcra 
Italien  de  1548  a  1856'  (1856). 

For  ten  years  previously  to  1 83 2  Blaze  was 
musical  critic  of  the  'Journal  den  Di'bats,'  an 
important  literary  position  afterwards  held  by 
Berlioz.  He  also  wrote  numerous  articles  for 
the  '  Constitutions  1. '  the  '  Revue  et  Gazette 
Musicale,'  '  Le  Menestrel,*  etc.,  partly  repub- 
lished in  book  form. 

Castil- Blaze  died  in  1857,  after  a  few  days' 
illness.  A  life  like  his,  spent  laboriously  in  the 
byewaya  of  art,  can  hardly  be  called  a  thing 
sublime,  but  it  is  not  without  its  uses  and  merits. 
The  ideal  truths  emanating  from  creative  genius 
stand  in  need  of  an  intermediate  stage  of  re- 
ceptivity l>etween  their  own  elevation  and  the 
level  of  ordinary  intellects.  Blaze  has  occupied 
the  position  of  an  interpreter,  thus  indicated, 
not  without  credit  Uis  knowledge  of  music  and 
musical  history  was  good,  and  his  taste  sound  and 
comprehensive  up  to  a  certain  point.  But  the 
wear  and  tear  of  journalistic  routine  could  not 
but  blunt  his  feeling  for  the  subtler  touches  of 
beauty,  and  it  would  bo  unsafe  to  give  implicit 
confidence  to  bis  opinion  on  questions  of  high 
art.  [F.  H.] 

BLAZE  DE  BURY,  Baron  Hexrt,  born  in 
1813,  the  son  of  the  foregoing,  iB  too  much  like 
him  in  all  essential  points  to  require  detailed  I 
notice.    In  literary  skill  he  surpasses  his  father ; 
in  musical  knowledge  he  is  decidedly  his  inferior. 
B!aze  de  Bury  is  indeed  the  prototype  of  the  ac- 
complished litterateur  of  the  second  empire.  He 
i*  able  to  write  well  on  moat  topics,  and  excellently 
on  many.    His  style  is  refined  and  pleasing,  but 
his  attempts  at  depth  are  strangely  min,ded  with 
the  flippancy  of  the  fenillttoniete.    Amongst  his 
works  on  music,  which  alone  concern  us  here, 
the  most  remarkable  are  'La  Vie  de  Kossitii' 
( 1 854) ;  ' Musicicns con?'  □  ;   :.  in  — short  essays 
on  leading  musicians,  such  as  Weber,  Mendels- 
•ohn,  Verdi,  and  many  others  (1856) ;  and  '  Mey- 
erbeer et  son  temps''(l865).    All  these  are  re- 
prints of  articles  contributed  to  the  '  Revue  des 
deux  Mondes'  and  other  periodicals.  Another 
connection  of  Blaze  de  Bury  with  the  history 
of  music  may  be  seen  in  the  following  circum- 
stance.   He  wrote  a  comedy  called  '  La  jeunesse 
de  Goethe,'  for  which  Meyerbeer  supplied  the 
im  identid  music.     The  score  was  unpublished 
when  the  master  died,  and  will  remain  so,  along 
w-ith  other  MSS.,  till  thirty  years  after  his  de- 
cease, in  accordance  with  his  own  arrangement. 
In  186s  Blaze  de  Bury  attempted  to  set  aside 
the  portion  of  the  will  referring  to  the  M.S. 
in  question,  but  the  action  brought  agaiust  the 
family  was  unsuccessful.  [F.  H.j 

BLEWITT,  Jonas,  a  celebrated  organist  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  1 8th  century,  author  of 
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'  A  Treatise  on  the  Organ,  with  explanatory 
Voluntaries';  'Ten  Voluntaries,  or  pieces  for 
the  Organ,'  etc. ;  '  Twelve  easy  and  familiar 
movements  for  the  Organ,' etc.  He  died  in  1805. 
His  son,  Jonathan  Ulkwitt.  was  bora  in  London 
in  1 78  j,  received  the  rudiments  of  his  musical 
education  from  his  father,  and  was  afterwards 
placed  under  his  godfather,  Jonathan  Battishill. 
At  eleven  years  old  he  was  appointed  deputy 
organist  to  his  father.  After  holding  several 
appointments  as  organist,  ho  left  London  for 
Haverhill,  Suffolk ;  and  subsequently  became 
organist  of  Brecon,  where  he  remained  three 
years.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  returned 
to  London,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  out  an 
opera  he  had  composed  for  Drury  Line,  but  the 
burning  of  that  theatre  destroyed  his  ho|>es.  He 
next  went  to  Sheffield  as  organist.  In  181 1  he 
took  up  his  abode  in  Ireland,  in  the  family  of 
Lord  Cahir.  He  was  appointed  organist  of  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  Dublin,  and  composer  and 
director  of  the  music  to  the  Tht-atre  Royal 
in  that  city.  The  Duke  of  Leinster  appointed 
him  grand  organist  to  the  masonic  body  of 
Ireland,  and  he  became  the  conductor  of  the 
principal  concerts  in  Dublin.  When  Logier 
commenced  his  system  of  musical  instruction  in 
Ireland,  Blewitt  was  the  first  who  joined  him ; 
and  being  an  able  lecturer,  and  possessing  sound 
musical  knowledge,  he  soon  procured  the  great 
majority  of  teaching  in  Dublin. 

Before  1826  Blewitt  was  again  in  London,  and 
wrote  the  music  for  a  pantomime.  'Harlequin,  or 
the  Man  in  the  Moon,'  which  was  produced  at 
Drury  Lane  with  great  success.  In  1S2S  and  29 
he  was  director  of  the  music  at  Sadler  s  Wells, 
and  wrote  several  clever  works — '  The  Talisman 
of  the  Elements,'  '  Auld  Robin  Gray,'  *  My  old 
woman'  (adapted  from  Fe*tis),  etc.  Ho  was  also 
the  composer  of  the  operas  of  '  The  Corsair.'  '  The 
Magician,' '  The  Island  of  Saints.' '  Rory  O'More.' 
'  Mischief  Making.'  etc.,  and  of  a  number  of 
ballads,  particularly  in  the  Irish  style,  which 
enjoyed  considerable  popularity.  Blewitt  was 
a  good  Binger.  and  possessed  a  fund  of  humour, 
qualifications  which  sometimes  led  him  into 
questionable  company.  In  his  latter  years  he 
was  connected  with  the  Tivoli  Gardens.  Margate. 
He  died  September  4,  1853.  [E.  F.  R  ] 

BLOW,  John,  Mub.  Doc.,  born  at  North 
Collingham,  Nottinghamshire,  in  1648,  was  one 
of  the  first  set  of  Children  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
on  its  re-establishment  in  1660.  his  master  being 
Captain  Henry  Cooke.  Whilst  yet  a  chorister 
he  commenced  composition ;  the  words  of  three 
anthems  produced  by  'John  Blow,  one  of  the 
Children  of  His  Majesty's  Chapel,'  are  contained 
in  Clifford's  'Divine  Hymns  and  Anthems,' 
1663,  ami  an  anthem  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ments composed  by  him  in  con  junction  with 
Pelham  Humphrey  and  William  Turner,  two 
of  his  fellow  choristers,  is  still  extant.  On 
leaving  the  choir  Blow  became  a  pupil  of  John 
Hingeston,  and  subsequently  of  Dr.  Christopher 
Gibbons.  That  he  soon  rose  to  great  eminence 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  of  his  being  chosen  in 
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1669,  at  twenty  one  years  of  age.  organist  of 
Westminster  Abbey  (a  jK«t  not  then  a  life 
appointment),  but  in  1C.80  he  was  displaced  to 
make  room  for  Henry  Purcell.  On  the  death 
of  Purcell,  in  1695,  Blow  wiw  reappointed,  and 
held  the  place  until  his  death.  On  March  16, 
1674,  he  waa  sworn  in  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the  room  of  the  Rev. 
Roger  Hill,  deceased,  and  on  July  21,  1674,  waa 
appointed  master  of  the  children  of  the  chapel 
in  succession  to  Pelham  Humphrey,  who  died  a 
week  previously.  Some  years  later  he  became 
one  of  the  organists  of  the  chapel.  In  16S5  he 
was  appointed  as  one  of  the  king's  private  music, 
and  to  the  honorary  office  of  Composer  to  the 
King.  In  1687  he  succeeded  Michael  Wise  as 
almoner  and  master  of  the  choristers  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  which  offices  he  resigned  in 
1693  in  favour  of  his  pupil,  Jeremiah  Clarke. 
In  1699,  on  the  establishment  of  the  office  of 
Composer  to  the  Chaj>el  Royal,  Blow  was  installed 
in  it.  Dr.  Blow  was  not  a  graduate  of  either 
university,  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  having 
been  conferred  on  him  by  San  croft,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  He  married  Elizabeth,  only 
daughter  of  Edward  Braddock,  Gentleman  and 
Clerk  of  the  Cheque  of  the  Chapel  Royal  and 
master  of  the  choristers  of  Westminster  Abl>ey. 
She  died  in  childbirth  Oct.  39, 1683,  aged  thirty, 
leaving  one  son  and  three  daughters;  the  son. 
a  boy  of  great  promise,  died  June  2,  1693,  aged 
fifteen  ;  the  daughters  survived  many  years. 
Dr.  Blow  died  Oct.  I,  1708.  in  the  sixtieth  year 
of  his  age,  and  waa  buried  under  the  organ  in 
the  north  aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
a  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory.  Dr. 
Blow  was  a  very  voluminous  composer ;  his 
works  comprise  fourteen  church-services,  and 
upwards  of  one  hundred  anthems,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  are  still  extant,  although  but 
few  are  in  print ;  sacred  songs,  duets,  etc.  (many 
of  which  are  printed  in  Playford's  '  Harmonia 
Sacra,'  16S8  and  1 714);  odes  for  New  Year's 
day,  1682,  1683,  1686,  1687,  1688,  l6?9,  1693 
(?).  1694,  and  1700;  odes  for  St.  Cecilia's  day, 
16S4  ( printed \  1 69 1,  and  1700,  besides  two 
which  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  particular  year ; 
ode  by  Dryden  on  the  death  of  Purcell.  1695; 
songs,  with  which  the  various  collections  of  the 
period  alntund;  catches,  many  of  tliem  printed 
in  'The  Catch  Club,*  'The  Pleasant  Musical 
Companion,'  1724,  and  other  collections;  organ 
pieces  ;  *  Lesions  for  the  Harpsichord.'  1 698 
(printed),  and  1705  (printed  with  some  by 
Purcell).  In  1700  Blow  published  by  sub- 
scription a  collection  of  his  songs,  etc.,  under 
the  title  of  '  Amphion  Anglicua,'  with  his  portrait 
prefixed.  In  the  preface  to  this  work  he  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  publishing  his  church 
music,  but  unfortunately  never  accomplished  his 
purpose,  a  circumstance  much  to  tie  regretted, 
since  it  is  u]wn  those  productions  that  his  fame 
chiefly  rests.  Three  services  and  eleven  anthem* 
of  his  are  printed  by  Boyce.  [W.  H.  H.) 

BLUF.THNER,  Ji  lius  Ferdinand,  a  piano- 
forte maker  in  Leijisic,  whose  instruments  are 


much  used  in  Germany  ;  a  native  of  Falk en- 
berg  near  Zeitz.  Herr  Bluthner  began  business 
in  Leipsic  in  1853.  Three  years  later  he  took 
out  a  patent  for  an  action  that  has  been  much 
praised,  and  by  the  adoption  of  foreign  improve- 
ments in  iron  framing  and  a  systematised  divi- 
sion of  labour  hitherto  less  practised  in  Germany 
than  England,  Herr  Bluthner  haa  succeeded  in 
establishing  his  reputation  on  a  sure  basis,  and 
competes  on  even  ground  with  the  beat  makers 
of  his  country.  [A.  J.  H.] 

BLUMENTHAL,  Jacob,  born  at  Hamburg 
Oct.  4,  1829,  pupil  of  F.  W\  Grund  there,  and  of 
C.  M.  von  Booklet  and  Sechter  in  Vienna.  His 
proficiency  in  pianoforte  playing  was  attained 
under  Herz  at  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris,  which 
he  entered  in  1846.  In  1S48  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  London,  where  be  became  pianist  to 
the  Queen,  and  a  very  fashionable  teacher.  As 
a  composer  he  is  known  for  a  large  number  of 
brilliant,  effective,  and  pretty  pianoforte  pieces, 
and  for  many  sougs.  some  of  which,  such  as  '  The 
Message,'  have  become  widely  and  justly  popular. 
Besides  his  residence  in  London,  Blumenthal  has 
now  a  house  at  Eisenach.  [A.  M.] 

BOB  is  a  term  used  by  change-ringers  to  de- 
note certain  changes  in  the  working  of  the  methods 
by  which  long  peals  of  changes  are  produced. 
[See  Chanqk-Rinoino.]  [C.  A.  W.  T.] 

BOCCABADATI,    Luigia,    waa  born  at 
Parma,  where  she  received  her  musical  educa- 
tion in  a  convent,  and  made  a  brilliant  debut 
in  181 7.    After  singing  at  several  theatres  in 
Italy,  she  visited  Munich,  where  her  fine  voice 
and  good  method  were  fully  appreciated.  She 
appeared  at  Venice  in  1823,  at  Rome  in  1824, 
at  Milan  in  1826,  and  again  at  Rome  in  1827  ; 
and  she  met  everywhere  with  the  same  success, 
especially  in  opera  buffa,  for  which  style  of 
piece  she  was  much  in  request.    On  this  account 
she  was  persuaded  to  sing  at  Naples  during  the 
years  1829,  1830,  and  1831.     Despreaux,  the 
composer,  writing  from  Naples,  Feb.  17,  1S30 
('Revue  Musicale,'  vol.  vii.   p.  172),  describes 
her  as  '  a  little  dry.  dark  woman,  who  is  neither 
young  nor  old.    She  executes  difficult  passages 
well ;  but  she  has  no  elegance,  grace,  or  charm 
about  her.     Her  voice,  although  extensive,  is 
harsh  at  the  top,  but  otherwise  she  sings  in 
tune.'    Berliox  says  in  the  same  Revue  (xii. 
75)  in  1832,  'she'is  a  fort  b«tu  talent,  who 
deserves,  perhaps,  more  than  her  reputation/ 
She  appeared  in  London  on  Feb.  1 8,  1833,  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  in  '  Cenerentola.'    She  waa 
not  successful  here,  and  did  not  return  another 
year.    She  sang  at  Turin  for  three  seasons,  and 
at  Lisbon  in  1840,  1841,  and  1842.   She  returned 
to  Turin  in  1S43,  and  sang  at  Genoa  in  1844, 
and  in  the  next  year  at  Palermo.    She  waa 
married  to  a  M.  Gazzuoli,  by  whom  she  had  a 
BOD,  and  a  daughter,  Augustine,  who  was  al>o 
a  Binder.     Luigia  Boccabadati  died  at  Turin 
Oct.  12,  1850.  [J.  M.] 

BOCCHERINI,  Lrrr.r,  a  highly  gifted  com- 
poser,  born  at  Lucca,  Jan.  14,  1740.    The  first 
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rudiments  of  music  and  the  cello  were  taught 
him  by  hia  father,  an  able  bass  player,  and  the 
Abbe  Vannecci,  Chapel-master  to  the  Archbishop. 
The  boy's  ability  was  so  great  as  to  induce  them 
to  send  him  to  Home,  where  he  rapidly  made 
himself  famous  both  as  composer  and  player. 
Returning  to  Lucca  he  joined  Manfredi,  a 
scholar  of  Tartini's,  in  a  tour  through  Loin- 
bardy.  Piedmont,  and  the  south  of  France,  and 
even  as  far  as  Paris,  which  they  reached  in  1 768. 
Here  they  found  a  brilliant  reception  from 
Gossec,  Capon,  and  Dupont  sen.,  and  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  Concerts  Spirituels  confirmed 
the  favourable  judgment  of  their  friends.  Boc- 
cherini  became  the  rage;  Vemer  and  La  Che- 
vardiere,  the  publishers,  contended  for  his  first 
trios  and  quartets,  the  eminent  Mme.  Brillon 
de  Jouy  (to  whom  Boccherini  dedicated  six 
sonatas)  attached  herself  to  the  two  artists, 
and  the  Spanish  ambassador,  a  keen  amateur, 
pressed  them  to  visit  Madrid,  promising  them  the  I 
warmest  reception  from  the  Prince  ot  Asturias,  . 
afterwards  Charles  IV.  Accordingly,  in  the  end 
of  1768  or  beginning  of  69  they  started  for 
Madrid,  but  their  reception  was  disappointing. 
Brunetti  the  violinist  was  theu  in  favour,  and 
neither  King  nor  Prince  pflered  the  strangers 
any  civility.  They  were  however  patronised 
by  the  Infanta  Don  Luis,  brother  of  the  King, 
whom  Boccherini  has  commemorated  on  the 
title-page  of  his  six  quarteU  (op.  6),  calling 
himself  'Compositore  e  virtuoso  di  camera  di 
S.  A.  R.  Don  Luigi  infante  d'Ispagnia,'  a  title 
which  he  retained  until  the  death  of  the  Infanta 
in  1785.  After  that  event  he  dedicated  a 
composition  to  Friedrich  VVilhelm  II,  King  of 
Prussia,  which  procured  him  a  valuablo  present, 
and  the  pent  of  Chamber-composer  to  the  King, 
with  an  annual  salary,  but  burdened  with  the 
condition  that  he  should  compose  for  the  King 
alone.  With  the  death  of  Friedrich  in  1 797  the  | 
salary  ceased,  and  Boccherini  found  himself 
unknown  except  to  a  small  circle  of  friends. 
Ue  obtained  a  patron,  however,  in  the  Marquis  1 
Benavente,  in  whose  palace  he  was  able  to  hear 
hia  music  performed  by  his  former  comrades  of 
the  Villa  Arenas — whither  his  old  protector  Don 
Luis  had  retired  after  hia  mesalliance— and  to 
become  once  again  known.  Meantime  ill  health 
obliged  him  to  drop  the  cello ;  he  was  often  in 
want,  and  suffered  severe  domestic  calamities. 
With  the  advent  of  Lucien  Buonaparte,  however, 
as  ambassador  of  the  French  Republic  at  Madrid, 
better  times  arrived.  Lucien  appreciated  Boc- 
cherini, and  his  productive  talent  revived.  In 
1799  he  wrote  six  pianoforte  quintets,  and  dedi- 
cated them  to  the  French  nation  and  Republic, 
but  they  were  not  published  till  after  his  death, 
and  then  appeared  with  the  name  of  the  Duche»se 
de  Bern  on  the  title-page.  In  1801  and  1802 
he  dedicated  twelve  string  quintets  (op.  60  and 
62)  'per  il  Cittadino  Luciano  Bonaparte/  and 
in  1 80 1  a  'Stabat  Mater'  for  three  voices  (op. 
60),  presented  to  the  same,  and  published  by 
Sieber  of  Paris.  After  this  Boccherini's  star 
sank  rapidly,  and  las  poverty  was  so  great  that 
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he  was  glad  to  make  arrangements  of  his  works 
for  the  guitar  for  the  use  of  the  Marquis  Bena- 
vente an  1  other  wealthy  amateurs,  till  at  length 
death  released  him  from  his  troubles  on  May  28, 
1805.  The  last  of  his  sons,  Don  Jose,  died  in 
Dec.  1847,  as  librarian  to  the  Marquis  Seralbo, 
leaving  a  son  Fernando,  professor  at  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Madrid  (1851),  the  last  re- 
presentative of  the  name  of  Boccherini. 

The  ability  in  Boccherini's  chamber-music, 
which  is  generally  contemporary  with  Haydn's, 
is  obvious  and  unquestionable.  He  is  certainly 
wanting  to  some  extent  in  force  and  contrast, 
but  pleasant  method,  expressive  melody,  good 
treatment  of  ideas,  and  dignified  style  are  never 
absent  in  his  music.  His  originality  was  great, 
and  had  its  influence  on  the  progress  ?f  the  art. 
To  our  practised  ears  his  pieces  may  seem  flat, 
tedioiiB,  wanting  in  variety  of  key,  an  I  too 
simple  in  execution,  and  doubtless  these  qualities 
have  contributed  to  make  them  forgotten  in  Ger- 
many, though  in  England,  Italy,  and  France  his 
best  works  are  still  played  aud  enjoyed.  Hia 
quintets  and  cello  sonatas  (especially  one  of  the 
latter  in  A)  are  often  given  at  the  Monday 
Popular  Concerts. 

Boccherini  and  Haydn  are  often  named  together 
in  respect  of  chambe.  -music  It  would  be  difficult 
to  characterise  the  relation  between  them  better 
than  in  the  saying  of  Puppo  the  violinist,  that 
'  Boccherini  is  the  wife  of  Haydn.'  It  is  usually 
assumed  that  these  two  great  composers  knew  and 
esteemed  each  other's  works,  and  that  they  even 
corresjionded.  No  evidence  of  this  is  brought 
forward  by  Picquot,  the  earnest  and  accurate 
biographer  of  Boccherini,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
a  fact.  In  a  letter  to  Artaria  ('Arenas,  Feb. 
1 781')  Boccherini  sends  his  respects  to  Haydn, 
and  begs  him  to  understand  that  he  is  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  his  genius.  Haydn,  on 
his  side,  in  two  letters  to  Artaria,  mentions 
his  intention  of  writing  to  Boccherini,  aud  in 
the  meantime  returns  a  complimentary  message. 
Artaria  at  that  time  had  published  several  string 
trios  and  quartets  of  Boccherini's,  and  had  for 
loug  been  in  business  relations  with  him. 

Boccherini's  facility  was  so  great  that  he  has 
been  described  as  a  fountain,  of  which  it  was 
only  necessary  to  turn  the  cock  to  produce  or 
suspend  the  stream  of  music.  That  he  was 
remarkably  industrious  is  evident  from  the  do- 
tailed  catalogue  of  his  woiks  made  by  Baillot, 
and  given  by  Picquot.  His  first  6  trios  date 
in  1760,  and  were  followed  in  the  next  year 
by  6  quartets,  published  in  Paris  in  1768. 
The  total  number  of  his  instrumental  works 
amounts  to  366,  of  which  74  are  unpublished. 
The  printed  ones  are  as  follows  : — 6  SSooatas  for 
Piano  and  Violin  ;  6  ditto  for  Violin  and  Bass ; 
6  Duets  lor  two  Violins  ;  42  Trios  for  two  Violins 
and  Cello;  12  ditto  for  Violin,  Viola  and  Cello; 
91  String  Quartets;  18  Quintets  for  Flute  or 
Oboe,  two  Violins,  Viola,  and  Cello;  1 2  ditto  for 
Piano,  two  Violins,  Viola,  and  Cello;  [13  ditto 
for  two  Violius,  Viola,  and  two  Cellos  ;  12  ditto 
for  two  Violins,  two  Violas,  and  Cello ;  lC  Sextet* 
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for  various  instruments;  2  Octet*  for  ditto;  I 
Suite  for  Full  orchestra ;  20  Symphonies,  in- 
cluding 8  Concertante ;  I  Cello  Concerto.  In 
addition  to  the  above  his  vocal  works  are : — A 
Stabat  Mater  for  three  voices,  with  quintet 
string  accompaniment;  a  Mass  for  four  voices 
and  instruments;  a  Christmas  Cantata  for  four 
Solo  voices,  Chorus,  and  Orchestra ;  Villancicos 
or  Motets  for  Christmas  time  for  four  Voices 
and  Orchestra;  an  Opera  or  Melodrama,  La 
Clementina;  14  Concert  airs  and  Duets,  with 
Orchestra.  Of  the  vocal  works  the  Stabat  Mater 
alone  is  published  (Paris,  Sieber,  op.  61). 

There  are  also  many  other  pieces  which  are 
ei  ther  spurious  or  mere  arrangements  by  Boccherini 
of  his  own  works.  See  '  Notice  stir  la  vie  et  les 
ouvrages  do  Luigi  Boccherini,  suivie  du  catalogue 
raisonm-  de  toutes  ses  ceuvres,  tant  publiees 
qu'imdites,  par  L.  Picquot,'  8vo.  Paris,  Philipp, 
1S51,  with  two  portraits.  (Printed  at  Bar  le 
due.)  [C.  F.  P.] 

BOCHSA,  Robert  Nicolas  Chari.es,  com- 
poser and  eminent  harpist,  born  at  Montmedi 
1789,  was  the  son  of  Karl  Bochsa,  a  flute  and 
clarinet-player.  He  played  the  piano  and  flute 
in  public  at  an  early  age,  and  composed  airs  de 
ballet  for  the  theatre  while  yet  a  child.  Before 
he  was  sixteen  his  opera  'Trajan'  was  produced 
at  Lyons  in  honour  of  the  Emperor's  visit.  His 
family  having  removed  to  Bourdeaux  he  became 
a  pupil  of  Franz  Beck,  under  whom  he  wrote 
a  ballet,  and  an  oratorio,  1  Le  Deluge  Universel.' 
In  1806  he  entered  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris 
as  a  pupil  first  of  Catel  and  then  of  Mehul.  He 
studied  the  harp  under  Nadermann  and  Marin, 
but  soon  formed  a  style  of  his  own.  He  was 
continually  discovering  new  effects,  even  to  the 
cI.ihc  of  his  life,  and  may  fairly  be  said  to  have 
revolutionised  harp-playing.  In  1813  he  was 
appointed  harpist  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and 
three  years  later  to  Louis  XVIII  and  the  Due 
de  Berri.  Eight  operas  from  his  pen  were 
performed  at  the  Opera  Comique  between  1813 
and  1816.  He  composed  a  requiem  to  the 
memory  of  Louis  XVI,  which  was  performed 
with  great  solemnity  in  Jan.  18 16,  but  a  year 
later  he  was  detected  in  extensive  forgeries,  and 
fled  from  France  never  to  return.  He  was 
trieil  in  his  absence,  and  condemned  to  11  years 
imprisonment,  with  a  fine  of  4,000  francs.  He 
took  refuge  in  London,  where  his  fine  playing 
was  universally  admired,  ami  so  popular  did  the 
harp  become  that  he  was  unable  to  satisfy  all 
the  applicants  for  lessons.  Parish  •  Alvars  and 
J.  B.  Chatterton  were  both  pupils  of  Bochsa. 
In  1 82 1  he  undertook  the  joint  management, 
with  Sir  George  Smart,  of  the  Lent  oratorios, 
ami  in  1823  the  entire  direction  of  them.  Here 
he  produced  Stadler's  '  Jerusalem,'  oratorios  by 
Wade  and  Sir  John  Stevenson,  and  his  own 
'Deluge  Universel.'  On  the  institution  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  Bochsa  was  appointed 
t'essor  of  the  harp  and  general  secretary,  but 
1827  was  dismissed  on  account  of  public 
attacks  upon  his  character  which  he  was  unable 
to  deny.    In  1826  he  succeeded  Coccia  as  con- 


ductor at  the  King's  Theatre,  and  six  yean 
later  was  himself  succeeded  by  Costa.  Rossini's 
'  Conte  Ory '  was  produced  under  his  management. 
Bochsa  gave  annual  concerts,  the  programme  of 
which  always  contained  some  striking  novelty, 
though  not  always  in  the  best  taste.  For 
instance,  at  one  of  them  Beethoven's  '  Pastoral 
Symphony'  was  accompanied  by  acted  illustra- 
tions. In  1839  he  ran  away  with  the  wife  of 
Sir  Henry  Bishop  and  undertook  a  concert  tour, 
visiting  every  country  of  Europe  (except  France), 
America,  and  Australia,  where  he  died  of  dropsy 
at  Sydney  in  1855.  Immediately  before  his 
death  he  composed  a  requiem,  which  was  per- 
formed at  his  funeral. 

Asa  composer  Bochsa  was  too  prolific  for  his 
own  fame.  Some  of  his  many  compositions 
for  the  harp,  including  a  'Method'  for  that 
instrument,  are  Btill  known  to  harp-players.  As 
a  man  he  was  irregular  and  dissipated  to  the  last 
degree.  (M-  C-  C  ] 

BOCKLET,  Carl  Maria  vow,  pianoforte- 
player,  born  at  Prague,  1 801  ;  learned  the  piano- 
forte from  Zawora,  the  violin  from  Pixis,  and 
composition  from  D.  Weber.    In  1820  he  settled 
in  Vienna  as  first  violin  in  the  Theatre  '  an  der 
j  Wien,'  but  shortly  after  resigned  the  violin  and 
'  gave  his  whole  attention  to  the  piano.  Beethoven 
took  much  interest  in  him,  and  at  different  times 
wrote  him  three  letters  of  recommendation  (Nohl, 
1  Beethovens  Briefe,'  Nob  i  75, 1 76,  324).  He  was 
very  intimate  with  Franz  Schubert,  whose  piano 
compositions  he  was  the  first  to  bring  into  public 
notice,  and  for  whom  he  had  a  romantic  attach- 
ment.   HiB  great  object  in  performance  was  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  composition.  Meeting  with 
'  great  success  as  a  teacher  he  gradually  withdrew 
himself  from  all  public  appearance  ;  but  in  1866, 
after  a  long  interval,  appeared  once  more  to 
j  introduce  his  son  Heinrich  to  notice.      [F.  G.] 
)     BOCKSHORN,  Samuel,   bora  1629,  waa 
'  originally  director  of  the  music  at  the  Drei- 
|  fultigkeits  Church  in  Presshurg,  and  in  1657 
Capellmeister  to  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  in 
Stuttgart.    Died  not  later  than  1669.  Amongrst 
other  compositions  may  be  named  a  dramatic 
cantata  '  Kaptus  Proserpina?,'  1662.    His  worka 
were  largely  published,  and  even  as  late  as  1 708 
a  new  edition  of  his  Sonatas,  Cappricci,  AUe- 
mandes,  etc.,  was  published  in  Vienna.    [F.  G.} 

BODE,  Johanx  Joachim  Christoph,  bora  at 
Barum  in  Brunswick  1730.  He  had  a  strange 
and  varied  life  as  bassoon  and  oboe-player,  com- 
poser, newspaper  editor  ('  Hamburger  Corre- 
spondent '),  printer  (Lessing's  '  Hamburgiache 
Dramaturgie  ),  and  translator  (Burney's '  Present 
State  of  M  usic  in  G  enuany .' )  He  died  at  Weimar 
Dec.  13,  1793.  [M.  C.  C] 

BODENSCHATZ,  Erhard,  born  at  Lichten- 
berg  in  the  Erzgebirge  about  1570,  studied 
theology  and  music  a^  Leipsic,  in  1600  became 
Cantor  at  Schulpforta,  in  1603  Pastor  at  R«. 
hausen,  and  in  1608  Pastor  at  Gross-Osterhausen, 
near  Querfurt,  where  he  died  in  163S. 
denschatz's  Magnificat  (1599)  and  ms  'Ceneral- 
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bass'  show  him  to  have  been  an  able  con- 
trapuntist; but  his  real  value  arises  from  the 
collections  of  music  which  he  brought  out — 
'i'salterium  Davidis,'  4  voc.  (Leipsic,  1605); 
*  Florilegium  hymnorum,'  4  voc.  (Leipsic,  1606)  ; 
'  Harmon ta  angelica,'  a  collection  of  Luther's 
hymns   (1608);   '  Bicinia  XC    (1615);  am* 
especially  4  Florilegium  Portense,'  in  2  parts. 
Of  Part  1  the  first  edition  was  printed  by  Lam- 
berg  of  Leipsic  in  1603,  and  contains  89  motets — 
incnaied  in  the  2nd  edition  (1618)  to  120. 
Part  2  appeared  in  1621,  and  contained  150 
motets.    There  is  no  score  of  the  work.    It  was 
published,  like  our  own  'Barnard,'  in  separate 
parts,  small  4to — 8  of  the  first  part,  and  9  of  the 
second — including  in  the  latter  case  a  Basso  con- 
tinue part.    A  copy  of  the  work  is  in  the 
Museum.    Its  contents  are  as  follows ; — 


PAST  I 

1  Pater  neater.  IHasler.  8  rolce*. 
1  i  1  ultat  &>r  mum.  Anon.  »  v. 
S.  IXnedlcam.  A.  Gabriel.  8 ». 
4.  £u  ineu*.  ErWh.^T^ 

I  T. 

a  Quaerite.  raWUlus.  t  r. 

7.  Audi  hrmnnm  Ikjdeuschati. 

S  r. 

a  Laudete  piwn.  Or  land  us.  7  t. 
•.  Leudate  Domlnum.  Hauler.  8  T. 

10.  BepWturosmeum.  <ieilu*.6T 

11.  ConBtebor.  Orlandu*.  It. 

12.  D<  .minus.   Anon.  8  T. 
IX  Beatut  wlr.  Gallus.  8  *. 

M.  Deus  ad  lot  or.   Eremite.  ST. 
14.  Eiuttate.  Gabriel  8*. 
14.  Laudate  Dorm  num.  Anon.  8  T 
Deu>  ran  t  leu  m.  Febrtciu*.  «  » 

IV. 

Sacerdotes  stabent.  Anon.  St. 
I  an  tat*  Domino.   Anon.  8  t. 
Esau  i  ..  i  i«  Domluus.  Febrl 

das.  «  t. 
Mspraeariii  Deus,  Fsbritlus.  It 
Ejro  sum  penU.  Gallus.  8  T. 
Sk,  Domlne  quid.  Orlandu*.  8  r. 
StV.  Car  mundum.   Anon.  «  T. 
r.  Media  tlta   Gallus.  8T. 

i'lbSTlt  ik*.    B»«*AUUi.  8t. 
Tj.  Oquam  meluendus.  (.alius.  8 t 
%'.  Jubilate.   Glovanelll.   8  T. 
SI.  Domlne  Domlnus  nosier.  Er- 

bach.  8t. 
Xi  Jubilate.   Marentlos.  l». 
SI  Canute.   Borologlua  It. 
34.  Urnku  Domluum.  Cautonl. 

f  T. 

3a.  L»ulete  Dominant,  Venturas. 
At. 

SS.  \>u'«t  tempu*.  Ge: 
ST.  Au-il  telluv  Gallus 
N'oo  Tua  rellnquam. 

«  T. 

sa  Ht 

m  t. 

«r<_  In  cimtertetido.  Orlandu*. 
41.  O    I K. mine  J«sa  Chriate, 

i~«ar»riel.  8  T. 
#&  I^ra.  i  nculos,  Orlando*. 
Ct.  I>ni.<  mljereatur.  Blseboff. 
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17. 
18. 
I*. 

a». 

21. 
XL 

33. 
34. 


lot.   8  T. 
8  T. 

Pabricla*. 


8t. 
8t. 


OrUniluv 


SI. 


!W4. 


8T. 

M-*a  tkiHlt  pastures.  A.  Ga- 
tortd  8 *>. 

lt»Jahr.  CalTGIns,  8v 
(  Ulumluaro.   11.  Praetc- 

•  T. 


v.. 

-,: 

18. 
r.->. 
'■>. 

a. 
■ 


HT. 


8t. 
It. 


87. 


Nunc dlmtttl*.  Anna.  St. 
A  I » ..nun,,  factum.  Ussier.  8t. 
Surge  proper*.  H.  1'raeturtu*. 
8t. 

^"chatifiw!*  **"  BOdtD* 
Trlstls  eat  enltne.  Orlandu*. 
It. 

Arionunu*  te.   Gallus.  6  T. 
FlUan  Jerusalem.  Gallus.  8  T. 
Domlnu*  Jesus. 

Fcce  .41!..[I1.hIi>, 

Alleluia.  Gallus. 
Tulerunt 

eeinua,  8  t. 
Tulerunt  Domli 

toriu*.  8  t. 
Ansel  us 

«t. 
OtW.O 

8t. 

VenlPanete.  Gallus.  It. 
HodlecompletU  A.fiabrlel.  7t. 
Uodle  completL  Gallus.  It. 
Ad-ito  uuut  I>eus.  Neander. 

8  T. 

Duo  seraph  tm.  Inglrnerus.  St. 
Te  Deum  patrem.  U.  l'raelo- 

rlus.  8t. 
Te  iN-um  patrem.  Krbach.  8t. 
Factum  eat.     U.  I'raclorius. 


8  T. 


Gailus.  «t. 
yabrlcltu. 


78.  Jam  non 

79.  Gaudent  In 

It. 

««.  Jam  non  dlram.  Thlnot.  8  t. 
81.  Iwrredlente  Domino.  Zala- 

mella.  IT. 
n.  Hlerusalem  iraude.  Callus.  8  T. 

83.  Non  auferetur  acept.  Metland. 

I  T. 

84.  Venl  Domini.  Galtus.  8  T. 
88.  Praeter  rerum.  CalTtsins.  6  T. 

86.  Von  Ulmel  boch.  Calrlsloi. 

6t. 

87.  Freut  euch.  CalTlslus.  «  t. 

88.  Gloria  In  eiceMs.  CalvUlus. 

89.  Joseph.  Ileber  Joseph.  OftM- 

slUS.    «  T. 

Finis  lof  the  edition  of  icon). 
K.  Gloria  tlbl  Ditnlne.   U.  1  rae- 

torlns.  7  t. 
88.  Non  auferetur.  Rnthlua.  7  T. 

llav.iae.  8  T. 

88.  Blerusalem  gaude.  Zanglus. 

8  T. 

89.  Cum  natu«  esaet  Jesus.  WaJ- 

User.  8  r. 

90.  Hodle  •'hrlstna.  Anon.  8  t. 

91.  Das  alle  Jalir.  M. 

8t. 
ML  llerre 
6t. 

93.  Ate  aratla  plena.  IiianciardL 

•  t. 

94.  Burreilt  Chrlstus.  Zanglus. 

8  T. 

96.  Apc«m»runt  Apoitolls.  Vln- 
8T. 


98.  Tanlate.  n.  rraetorlus.  8  t.  107.  Ut 

97.  Venlte  ejulteniua.  .U. 

torlus.  8.  t. 

98.  Jubilate.    A.  Berser.   8  t. 

99.  Cantate.   A.  Iter,er.  8  T. 
10U.  Lau<late  Domluum.    A.  Bar- 
ter. 8  T. 

101.  Super  flumina.  Vulplua.  8  r. 

102.  Domlne  Jeius.  Walllser.   8  T 


nlcht  Ephratm. 
8r. 


2^3 


Ilart- 


,loa  Lobet  dea  lierrn.  J. 


8t. 

100.  Ich    habe  i 
Anon.  8  t. 
110.  Beitedlcta  alt 
pelihelm. 
Ilodle  nobis. 


111. 


sancta. 

8  v. 

L.  Vladaua. 


8t 


1«J.  Gaudcut  In  coells.    WalUser.  Ill  Hodie  t'brlstus.  G.  (.ahrieJ.  8  ». 

104.  Omnes (rentes.  Meucclua.  ir.S         nilus.  St. 
106.  Benedicam.  Jf .  I'naeton'ua.  8 v.  114.  Corde  natus.  Vulplo..  It. 

8  t.    '116.  Dcus  spea  nostra.  Vulptus.  Ir> 


T. 

a 
a 

ta 
it 
u 

13. 
14. 

ia 
la 

17. 


33. 

34. 
i\ 

M 

T. 

M 
aa 

40. 
41 

(X 
43. 

44. 


8T. 

Domlnu*  resnatlt    11.  Both. 

8  T. 

Der  llerr  »lr>l  dleh.  Do.  8  t. 

Domlne  qui*  babllablt.  Gabn- 

tlut,  7  r. 

Domlne  Jesu.    Lofton.  8  t. 

Deu»  mlsereatur  nostrL  ralla- 
8t. 


T.  Blc- 


St. 
De 

clua.  8  T. 
Deus  meu*  ad  te.  If  a«  W,  6  t. 
Doralul  eat  terra,  Capilupus. 

8  T. 

Deus  In  adlulortam.  Anon.  8  t. 
Domlne    quid  multlplicatL 

Anon.  8  t, 
Ecce  nunc  benedlclte.  Anon. 

8  T. 

Ecce  quam  bonum.  Anon.  8t. 
EiulUte  Deo.    G.  Zuchlnlus, 

8  T. 

Factum  est.  dum  Irol.  M.  Vul- 

plus.   10  T. 
Fell!  o  ter.   Anon.  8  T. 
Foclera  cooiuglt    Anon.   8  t. 
Gemmula  carbunculU  Anon. 

8  r. 

Homo  quldam.  M.  Vulplus.  8  v 
Herr. 

8  T, 

Ich  hab's  (eiTagt.  M.  Both.  8t. 
In  I>omluo  gaudeblmua.  M. 

Both.  St. 
Ich  beschwere  euch.  F.  Wala- 

sensee.  8  r. 
Jubilate  Deo.  Anon.  8  T. 
Inlquosodlohabul  L.  Maren- 

tins.  8  t. 
Llebllch  und  sell  (Jo.  M.  Both. 

7t. 

Uibe  den  nerrn.  Anon.  8  T. 
Lerari  nculos.   Anon.  8  t. 
Lobe  dea  Berm.  llartman. 

8  T. 

Moribu*  Insanrtis.   Anon.  8  T. 
Nun  lob  meln.  C.  T.  Walliier 
It. 

Non  est  bonum.  X.  Both,  8  t. 
Obsecro  to*  fratrea.  a  Gallus. 
8  T. 

Fopull  omnes.  K.  Both.  8  t. 
Pater  peccarL  J.  B. 

8  T. 

Quemadmodum  deslderat.  L. 

Halbus.  St. 
Querite  primum.  7ar,irlus.  8t. 
ljuam  dilerta.  A.  I'starius.  «». 
Quam  In  ow-Wi.  >1.  Krniirk.  At. 
Qui  habitat  In.  Via  Una  8t. 
81  mm  .Illicit  me.  M.  Both.  *T. 
Surge  prntM-ra.  M.  linth.  St. 
61  bona  :u-.  "punua,  L. Hauler. 

IT. 


PABT  n 

Alleln  ru  dlr  Herr.   M.  Both.  64. 
8  T.dces. 

Anlina  mea  eispectat.  F.  Wels-  5\ 

»en«ee.  8 ».  68. 
An  Waverllusaen  Bab; Ions.  0. 

F.  Walllser.  Sr.  ,67. 
Benedlcat  ta  Deus.   M.  Both. 

8t.  W. 
Beatlomnea  Anon.  It.  I  69. 
Bened  ictus  e*  Dum.  F.  C.  Ga- 

butlus.  St.  80. 
Corurregatl  sunt.  H.  Both.  It.  81. 
Confltemlnl.  C.  Vlncentius(Tel| 

Capilupus).  8  ».  8i 
Conltebor  tlbl  In  Organla.  *.:  63. 

Vulptus.  8». 


W!. 

87. 

m, 

70, 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 
71 
77. 
7& 

71 

80, 

SL 

81 

S3, 


ranrtlficarltDomlr.ua  C.Er> 

bach.  It. 
Trlbularer.  *l.  L.  I^onlii*.  8». 
Super  lumlna  Babjlorils.  A. 

harrtta  8  T. 
SI  acuero,  i 

8  T. 


e*.  L.  Balhus.  8  t. 
Venl  In  hortum.  C.  Vlncentlua, 
It. 

Venl  la  hortum.  M.  Both.  R  r. 
Venlte  ad  me  omnes.    V.  1  er> 

tholusius.  8  T. 
Pnser  Leben.  S.  Calvldns.  Sr. 
Ich  dante  Dir.  E.  Bodn.  u. 

Sr. 

S.ralvWu..  8». 
C.  J.  W  al- 
liner.  8  T. 
Juhllatc  D-o.  J.  i.sbriet  8  r. 
Jubilate.  L. Harrnt luv.  It. 
Olteril  uoa  J.  BaUns,  g  ». 
In  te  rHimtne  speravL  I'ulla- 

Tlctnus.  8  v. 
Centre  tuba  in  Slon.  B.  l'alla* 
St. 

Ineicelala.  F.Wels- 
•ensec.  8  r. 
Jerusalem  gaude.    C.  Deman- 

tlus.  8  r. 
Alleluia  Cantata.  J.  L.  Ila»ler. 
St. 

Angelusad  pastorea.  N.  Zang. 
6». 

Ho<lie  Chrlstus.  L.  BaIVu«.  7 r. 
Ilodle  t."hrt<tu*.  C.  KrhacK,  .-<y. 
Qurmvldlsiis  F.i  neiilattt*.  f  v. 
Surtclte  pas'.ores.  lSLun-i»r..i.». 
Sr. 

Clarttas  Domini.  C.VIncetitlu*. 
St. 

a 


8T. 

Quid  concinunt.  F.  BlaucUr- 

dua  5  t. 
Osculetur  me.  V.  Bertl«>lu- 

slus.   7  T. 
Gloria  tlbl  Domlne.    C.  Vln- 

rrntlus.  8  t. 
Sit  nomeu  Domini.  Borsarus. 

8  T. 

Stellam  quam  Tlderant.  T.  de 

Monte,  7  t. 
Nunc  dlmlttls.  H.SUbllis.  8t. 
Senea  pucrum.  Valcampua. 

«  T. 

Plaudat  none  organ  Is.  L.  1'aJ- 

bus.  T. 
Beataes.  Steffanlnus.  7t. 
Eroetupulchrae*.  A.Bor««ru» 

It. 

Aiik'  lu«  Domini  tiuntlavlt.  N. 

I'arma.  8  v. 
Are  ret.   F.  Hianclardus,  Ow. 
O  lK.mlneJe»u.   L.  Lt.ii.1u*. 

8  T. 


8». 

96.  Pouam  Inlmlcltlaa  X.  I;,  rh. 

Sr. 

91  Chri»tu*  resnrgen*.  Etrffanl- 
nut.  6  t. 

97.  Alleluia  surresH.    H.  i  a!11- 

onuv   8  T. 
9a  QurmqaaerU.  Orph.  Vecrhua, 
6t. 

99.  Fsrnrgate  Tetns.  C.Ttn-l.  8» 

100.  tOKi.  .rerunt  dlscipull.   i  Cu* 
aallua  8  t. 

101.  Fuivito  popuU.    II.  VtrKhna 

8  T. 

102.  Tul.-nint  Domliium.     A.  t'»V 
>eue.  Sr. 
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ST. 


FuMhomo.  H.Praetnrlua,  Sr. 
Tu  e*  ivtrut.  Jl  Franck.  •  v. 
13u.  l-elrr.  uuum?   U  UssJsSi 
s. 

131.  Audi  t  I  Toerm  de  coeto.  J. 
Helltu.   ft  r. 

J.  T. 


KB.  Antrim  Pomml 

Lennlus.  8  ». 

104.  Allelul*.  H. 

106.  Slcgirt  del 

8  ». 

105.  Marls  Mardalaa*.  A 

107.  bum  rei  gloriae.  Anon.   ft.  1S2.  Factum  put  prmellum. 

108.  Kiur»M  I*U».    A.  lacellm.  Trlbloln*.   8  tr. 
8  r.                                13S»  Factum  est  praeUum.  U  IVal- 

bua.  *  t. 
I  i  Fartum  e»t  tUenlium.  C 

IVrta.  * ». 
IV..  Venlt  Michael.    Anon.  «v. 
136.  CanUbant  anctl.  a  llegius. 
8  v. 

1ST.  Ill  mint,  qui  Tenerunt.  II.  sr»- 

bill*.  Nr. 
13*.  Hlc  tM  re  re.  A.  Atarrarhn. 
8v. 

1M.  Sanctis  AporiolU.  O.  Zuahlnl 

7  tr. 


109.  F.it»l»pB«re.  F. 

«r. 

lia  Jam  nan  dUmm.    F.  Gabriel. 

■v. 

111.  O  »trl.  o  Hainaal.  J.  Cmce.  8t. 
Hi  In  Moraine  Jew.  Steffauluuv 
8  r. 

11X  Hodle  completl  tunt.  L.  Val- 
rampu*.   8  T. 

114.  Ho  Ik  completl  aunt  O.  Cata- 

lanu,.  8». 

115.  Dum  eornplerentar.  Paliirl- 


dim*.    8  ».  140.  Audltrl 

11C  Vent  .-ancle  Spirltua.  N.  Z*n-  I  '  •    8  t. 

irtu  v  8  i.  141.  Gaixtent  In 
117.  Inn>hull  de  coalo.  Alchliurer.  Ilua.  8*. 

11*.  ln»'""amtn  tr.   Anrni.   8  y.     I  Bertm  »el  IVmautlu*.    v.  c. 

11'.  \>v.  ►>  aphim.  F.  i  roallna.  ht.  1*3.  Zitiltetnut  K.mlno.  B  Ua«- 
120.  O  altlunlo.  F.  (•x-ulaln*.  8».  aju  8». 

ML  Tr  lirutn  pat  rem.     0.  Yal-  144.  taudala  iHimlnnm,  II.  Perl- 

campiit.  8  v.  tiui.  7  tr. 

132.  Trr»  luiit.  qui     a  Pacellu*.  14B  Jubilate  I>eo.  B.  rallarVdrm*. 

8 » .  |  8  t. 

IS.  Tilillauj. tibl slorta.  Anerlui  14*.  EiultarU  cor  meuni.  N.  Par- 

8tr.  ma.  8». 

1!4.  Te  l"um  patrem.  V.  Perth..-  !«7.  Fiulta'e  Oeo.  A  Patretta.  8t. 

1u«lu«i.  8  tr.  148.  VespereaulamSabbatlii.  Auun. 

15  V.  Iu*r,  qtil  natutest.  C.  Val- 

eampMi  6».  Its.  Lau-lata  nomrn  DumlnL.  J. 

12«.  Pu-r.  nul  tiatui  ert.  II  I  rae-  t.at.rM.  8». 

l-r.ui  8f.  150.  I.au.late  lkimluum.  J.Croce. 

1J7.  F.ttupuer.  C.VineenUuj.  *r.l  It. 

[G.] 

BOEHM,  organist  at  Wehlan  in  East  Prussia 
about  1770,  one  of  the  latest  composers  whose 
chorales  are  included  in  the  choral-books.  [F.  G.] 

BOEIIM,  Elizabeth,  singer,  born  at  Riga 
1756,  made  her  first  appearance  1783;  after- 
wards married  the  tenor  Cartcllieri  at  Strelitz, 
from  whom  she  separated,  and  married  again 
Boehm  the  actor,  under  whose  name  she  became 
one  of  the  most  favourite  actresses  of  the  Berlin 
national  theatre.  She  was  the  first  to  play  Donna 
Elvira  in  Berlin  (1790).    She  died  1 797.  [F.G.] 

BOEHM,  Heijtoich,  born  1836  at  Blasria  in 
Bohemia,  where  his  father  was  leader  of  the 
choir  and  composer  of  the  opera  of  'Krathono*' 
( Rubezahl).  Heinrich  himself  has  composed  35 
operas  and  operettas  in  Bohemian,  and  his  name  is 
well  known  on  the  stage  of  that  country.  [F.  G.] 

BOEHM,  Joseph,  a  violinist  of  repute,  born 
at  Pesth  in  1 798.  He  was  a  pupil  first  of  his 
father,  and  then  of  Rode,  who  took  a  lively 
interest  in  his  talent.  After  having  played  with 
much  succ-ss  at  Vienna  in  181 5  he  travelled  for 
several  years  in  Italy,  giving  concerts  in  most  of 
the  principal  towns.  On  his  return  to  Vienna 
in  1 819  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  violin 
at  the  Conservatorium,  which  post  he  occupied 
till  184S.  In  1 82 1  he  became  a  member  of  the 
imperial  band,  and  retired  in  1868.  From  1823 
to  1825  he  travelled  in  Germany  and  France, 
earning  applause  everywhere  for  the  soundness 
of  his  tone,  his  irreproachable  technique,  and  his 
healthy  musical  style.  But  it  is  as  a  teacher 
that  Boehm's  name  has  won  a  jxrmanent  place 
in  the  history  of  modern  violin-playing.  For  50 
years  ho  resided  at  Vienna— (where  he  die*L 
March  23,  1876)— devoting  his  powers  to  the  in- 


struction of  his  numerous  pupils,  among  whom 
it  will  suffice  to  name  Ernst,  Joachim,  L.  Straus, 
Heluiesberger,  and  Singer.  In  fact  all  the 
excellent  violinists  who  during  the  last  thirty 
years  have  come  from  Vienna  were  pupils  either 
of  Boehm  or  Mayseder,  or  both.  These  two 
masters  appear  to  have  supplemented  each  other 
by  the  different  bent  of  their  talents  :  Mayseder 
excelling  elderly  by  brilliant  technique,  while 
breadth  of  tone  and  thorough  musical  style  were 
the  prominent  features  of  Boehm's  playing. 

He  has  published  a  number  of  compositions 
for  the  violin,  polonaises,  variations,  a  concertino, 
also  a  string-quartet,  which  however  are  of  no 
importance.  [P.  D.] 

BOEHM,  Theobald,  a  flute-player  of  dis- 
tinction, and  Kammer-musicus  at  Munich,  born 
about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
Besides  composing  many  brilliant  works  for  his 
instrument,  he  introduced  several  notable  im- 
provements in  its  mechanism ;  especially  a  new 
fingering  which  bears  his  name,  and  was  in- 
troduced in  London  about  the  year  1834.  It  has 
been  found  applicable  also  to  the  oboe  and  bassoon, 
and  has  been  adapted  by  Klose  to  the  clarinet, 
though  with  less  success  than  in  the  other  cases, 
owing  to  the  foundation  of  the  latter  scale  on  the 
interval  of  a  twelfth. 

Its  principal  peculiarity  is  the  avoidance  of 
what  are  termed  '  cross-fingered'  notes ;  viz.  those 
which  are  produced  by  closing  a  hole  below  that 
through  which  the  instrument  is  speaking.  For 
this  purpose  the  semitone  is  obtained  by  pressing 
down  the  midtlle  finger  of  either  hand,  and  the 
corresponding  whole  tone,  by  doing  the  same  with 
the  forefinger.  A  large  number  of  duplicate 
fingerings  is  also  introduced,  which  facilitate  pass- 
ages previously  impracticable.  On  the  flute  the 
bv stein  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  different  keys 
more  on  a  level  as  regards  difficulty :  E  major, 
for  instance,  which  on  the  old  eight-keyed  instru- 
ment was  false,  uneven  in  tone,  and  mechanically 
difficult,  is  materially  simplified.  On  the  other 
hand  it  to  a  certain  extent  alters  the  quality  of 
the  tone,  making  it  coarser  and  less  characteristic. 
It  also  complicates  the  mechanism,  rendering  the 
instrument  heavier,  and  more  liable  to  leakage. 

Boehm's  method  has  been  generally  adopted 
by  flute-players  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
Kloee's  modification  applied  to  the  clarinet  is 
used  in  France  for  military  1  winds ;  many  of 
Bohm's  contrivances  are  incorjio rated  in  the 
oboes  of  M.  Barret  as  made  by  Triebert  of  Paris, 
and  are  figured  under  the  heading  Cob  Axglais. 
Bassoons  on  this  system  are  rarely  to  be  met 
with.  [W.  H.  S.j 

BOESENDORFER,  Litdwto,  a  pianoforte  - 
maker  in  Vienna.  Ignaz  Bosendorfer  founded 
the  firm  in  1828.  His  son  Ludwig  succeeded  him 
in  1859,  and  soon  abandoning  the  cheaper  build 
and  mechanism  identified  with  Vienna,  that  had 
influenced  the  technique  of  the  Viennese  school 
of  pianists  from  the  days  of  Mozart,  adopted 
modern  notions  of  tension  and  framing  and  an 
action  of  his  own,  grafting  English  principles 
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upon  Viennese.  By  these  changes  he  has  raised 
his  instruments  to  a  place  beside  those  of  other 
acknowledged  leading  pianofurte-inakers  in  Aus- 
tria and  Germany.  t  [A.  J.  H.] 
BOESSET,  ANTOrNB.  bora  about  1585,  died 
1643,  *  conseiller  du  roi*  and  '  surintendant  de  la 
ib unique  des  chambres  du  roi  et  de  la  reitie ' 
under  Louis  XIII ;  composer  of  court  ballets, 
34  in  number,  and  ten  books  of  airs  in  four  and 
five  parts,  which  attained  immense  popularity  in 
their  day.  An  English  translation  of  the  first 
book  of  his  airs  appeared  with  the  title  '  Court 
Ayres  with  their  Ditties  Englished'  (London, 
1029).  He  was  succeeded  in  his  posts  and  titles 
at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV  by  his  son  Jean 
Baptists,  born  161 2,  died  1685,  and  he,  in  1667, 
by  his  son  Claud*  Jran  Baptists,  born  about 
1636,  who  composed,  in  addition  to  ballets  for 
the  court,  a  series  of  duets  called  '  Fruits  d'Au- 
tomne'  (Paris,  1684).                     [M.  C.  C] 

BOHEMIAN  GIRL,  THE,  a  grand  opera  in 
three  acta ;  the  libretto  adapted  by  Bunn  from 
Fanny  Ellsler's  ballet  of  'The  Gipsy'  (not  the 
'  Gitana') ;  the  music  by  Balfe.  Produced  at 
Drury  Lane  Nov.  27,  1843,  also  at  Her  Majesty's 
Feb.  6,  58,  as  'La  Zingara'  (Piccolomini  as 
Arline) ;  and  in  December,  69,  at  the  Theatre 
Lyrique,  Paris,  as  'La  Bohlmienne,'  with 
additions  by  the  composer. 

BOHRER,  the  name  of  a  family  of  musicians. 
( 1 )  Caspar,  born  1 744  at  Mannheim,  trumpeter 
in  the  court  band,  and  remarkable  performer 
on  the  double-bass;  called  to  Munich  in  1778, 
and  died  there  Nov.  4,  1809.  (a)  Hi*  »on  and 
pupil  Anton,  born  at  Munich,  1783,  learned 
the  violin  from  Kreutzer,  and  composition  from 
Winter  and  Danzi,  and  became  violin-player  in 
the  court  orchestra  at  Munich.  With  his  brother 
Max  (born  1785)  he  undertook  in  18 10  an  ex- 
tensive tour,  ending  in  Russia,  where  they  narrowly 
escaped  transportation  to  Siberia  as  employes  of 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  Napoleon's  ally.  In  1823 
the  brothers  were  appointed  to  the  royal  orches- 
tra in  Berlin,  but  quarrelling  with  Spontini 
lost  their  posts.  Anton  then  resided  in  Paris 
till  1834,  when  he  was  made  Concertmeister  at 
Hanover.  Max  obtained  a  similar  position  at 
Stuttgart.  The  brothers  married  two  sisters 
of  Ferdinand  David  and  of  Madame  Dulcken. 
Anton's  daughter,  Sophie,  a  girl  of  much  promise 
as  a  piano-player,  died  in  1849  at  Petersburg, 
aged  a  1.  [F.  G.j 

BOIELDIEU,  FRAV901B  Adrirn,1  was  born 
December  16  (not  15),  1775,  at  Rouen,  where 
hi*  father  held  the  position  of  secretary  to  Arch- 
bishop Larochefuucauld.  His  mother  kept  a 
milliner's  shop  in  the  same  city.  The  union 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  happy  one.  We 
know  at  least  that  during  the  Revolution  the 
elder  Boieldieu  availed  himself  of  the  law  of 
divorce  passed  at  that  time  to  separate  from 
bis  first  wife  and  contract  a  second  marriage. 

•  An  Important  work  by  A.  Pooeln.  '  IViU-Miru  :arte,M 
mm  caractir*.  aa  conaapuiidaaca,'  pul.litliwJ  In  PCS.  ha*  Uirown  new 
I i  _-lu  on  Um  fomfttiKt't  career,  and  <  urrrttal  nun)  envneuut  tUUmenU 
Du>k  try  r*Ut  and  Khar  Uocranlien. 
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Domestic  dissensions  were  perhaps  the  reason 

why  our  composer,  when  his  talent  for  music 
began  to  show  itself,  exchanged  the  house  of  his 
parents  for  that  of  his  master,  the  organist  of 
the  cathedral,  Broche,  who,  although  an  excellent 
musician  and  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Padre  Mar- 
tini, was  known  as  a  drunkard,  and  occasionally 
treated  Boieldieu  with  brutality.  On  one  occa- 
sion, it  is  said,  the  boy  had  stained  one  of  his 
master's  books  with  ink,  and  in  order  to  evade 
the  cruel  punishment  in  store  for  him  escaped 
from  Brochc's  house  and  went  on  foot  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  found  after  much  trouble  by  his 
family.  Whether  he  returned  to  Broche  seems 
uncertain.  Neither  are  we  informed  of  any 
other  master  to  whom  the  composer  owed  the 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  his  art.  This  know- 
ledge, however  acquired,  was  put  to  the  test 
for  the  first  time  in  1793,  when  an  opera  by 
Boieldieu,  called  'La  fille  coupable'  (words  by 
his  father)  was  performed  at  Rouen  with  con- 
siderable success.  It  has  hitherto  been  believed 
that  Boieldieu  left  Rouen  for  Paris  immediately, 
or  at  least  very  soon  after,  this  first  attempt. 
This  however  must  be  a  mistake,  unless  we 
accept  the  improbable  conjecture  of  a  second 
temporary  sojourn  in  the  capital.  Certain  it  is 
tliat  Boieldieu  was  again  in  Rouen  October  28, 
1795,  when  another  opera  by  him,  'Rosalie  et 
Myrta,'  was  performed  at  the  theatre  of  that 
city.  The  success  of  this  second  venture  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  brilliant,  to  ju<!ge  at  least 
by  the  'Journal  de  Rouen,'  which  after  briefly 
noticing  the  book  observes  silence  with  regard 
to  the  music.  Many  of  Boieldieu's  <  harming 
ballads  and  chansons  owe  their  origin  to  this 
period,  and  added  considerably  to  the  local  repu- 
tation of  the  young  com{>oser.  Much  pecuniary 
advantage  he  does  not  seem  to  have  derived 
from  them,  for  Cochet,  the  Paris  publisher  of 
these  minor  compositions,  told  Fetis  that  Boiel- 
dieu was  glad  to  part  with  the  copyright  for  the 
moderate  remuneration  of  twelve  francs  apiece. 
Soon  after  the  appearance  of  his  second  opera 
Boieldieu  left  Rouen  for  good.  Ambition  and 
the  consciousness  of  power  caused  him  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  narrow  sphere  of  his  native 
city,  particularly  after  the  plan  (advocated  by 
him  in  an  artide  in  the  'Journal  de  Rouen,' 
entitled  '  Reflexions  patriotiques  sur  l'utilite  de 
l'etude  de  la  musique')  of  starting  a  music  school 
on  the  model  of  the  newly-founded  Conservatoire 
had  failed. 

To  Paris  therefore  Boidilieu  went  for  a  second 
time,  with  an  introduction  from  Garat  the  singer 
to  .ladin  (a  descendant  of  the  well-known  Belgian 
family  of  musicians),  at  whose  house  he  found 
a  hospitable  reception,  and  became  acquainted 
with  the  leading  composers  of  the  day,  Cherubini 
amongst  the  number.  Boieldieu  made  his  delmt 
as  an  operatic  composer  in  the  capital  with  the 
*  Faniille  Suisse,'  which  was  performed  at  the 
Theatre  Feycleau  in  1 797,  and  had  a  run  of  thirty 
nights  alternately  with  Cherubini's  '  Medee.' 
Other  operas  followed  in  rapid  succession, amongst 
which  we  mention  '  Zoraime  et  Zulnare'  (written 
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before  1796,  bat  not  performed  till  1798),  'La 
Dot  de  Suzette'  (same  year),  '  Beniowski '  (after 
a  drama  by  Kotzebue;  performed  in  1800  at  the 
Theatre  Favart1),  and  •  Le  Calife  de  Bagdad' 
(performed  in  September  of  the  same  year  with 
enormous  success).  To  these  operatic  works 
ought  to  be  added  some  pieces  of  chamber  music, 
which  we  mention  Icsb  for  their  intrinsic  value 
than  for  the  sake  of  completeness.  They  are, 
according  to  Fetis,  a  concerto  and  six  sonatas  for 
pianoforte,  a  concerto  for  harp,  a  duo  for  harp 
and  pianoforte,  and  three  trios  for  pianoforte, 
harp,  and  violoncello.  To  the  success  of  these 
minor  compositions  Boieldieu  owed  his  appoint- 
ment as  professor  of  the  pianoforte  at  the  Con- 
servatoire in  1800.  With  the  same  year  we  may 
close  the  first  period  of  Boieldieu's  artistic  career. 
The  'Calife  de  Bagdad'  is  the  last  and  highest 
effort  of  this  period.  If  Boieldieu  had  died  after 
finishing  it  he  would  be  remembered  as  a  charm- 
ing composer  of  pretty  tunes  cleverly  harmonised 
and  tolerably  instrumented,  in  short  as  an  average 
member  of  that  French  school  of  dramatic  music 
of  which  he  is  now  the  acknowledged  leader. 
Eoieldieu's  first  manner  is  chiefly  characterised 
by  an  absence  of  style — of  individual  style  at 
least.  Like  most  men  of  great  creative  power 
and  of  autodidactic  training,  like  Wagner  for  in- 
stance, Boieldieu  began  by  unconsciously  adopt- 
ing, and  reproducing  with  great  vigour,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  other  composers.  But  every  new 
advance  of  technical  ability  implied  with  him  a 
commensurate  step  towards  original  conception, 
and  his  perfect  mastery  of  the  technical  resources 
of  his  art  coincided  with  the  fullest  growth  of  his 
genius.  During  this  earlier  period  matter  and 
manner  wero  as  yet  equally  far  from  maturity. 
This  want  of  formal  certainty  was  felt  by  the 
composer  himself,  if  we  may  believe  a  story  told 
by  Fetis,  which,  although  somewhat  doubtful  on 
chronological  grounds,  is  at  any  rate  plausibly 
invented.  He  relates  that,  during  the  composition 
of  the  'Calif  of  Bagdad,'  Boieldieu  used  to  submit 
every  new  piece  as  he  wrote  it  to  the  criticism 
of  his  pupils  at  the  Conservatoire.  When,  as 
happened  frequently,  these  young  purists  took 
exception  at  their  master's  harmonic  peccadilloes, 
the  case  was  referred  to  Me"hul,  to  whose  decision, 
favourable  or  unfavourable,  Boieldieu  meekly  sub- 
mitted. Considering  that  at  the  time  Boieldieu 
was  already  a  successful  composer  of  established 
reputation,  his  modesty  cannot  be  praised  too 
highly.  But  such  ditfidence  in  his  own  judgment 
is  incompatible  w  ith  the  consciousness  of  perfect 
formal  mastership. 

After  one  of  the  successful  performances  of  the 
'Calife'  Cherubini  accosted  the  elated  composer 
in  the  lobby  of  the  theatre  with  the  words 
'  Malheureux  !  are  you  not  ashamed  of  such  un- 
deserved success  ?'  Boieldieu's  answer  to  this 
brusque  admonition  was  a  request  for  further 
musical  instrn  tion,  a  request  immediately  granted 
by  Cherubini,  and  leading  to  a  severe  course  of 
contrapuntal  training  under  the  great  Italian 
master.  The  anecdote  rests  on  good  evidence, 
and  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  characters  of 
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the  two  men.    Fetis  strongly  denies  the  fact  of 
Boieldieu  having  received  any  kind  of  instruction 
or  even  advice  from  Cherubini— on  what  grounds 
it  is  not  easy  to  perceive.  Intrinsic  evidence  goes 
far  to  confirm  the  story.    For  after  the  '  QrJtf  of 
Bagdad'  Boieldieu  did  not  produce  another  oj»era 
for  three  years,  and  the  first  work  brought  out  by 
him  after  this  interval  shows  an  enormous  pro- 
gress upon  the  compositions  of  his  earlier  peri' d. 
This  work,  called  'Ma  tante  Aurore,'  was  first 
performed   at  the  Theatre  Feydeau  January 
1803,  and  met  with  great  success.    In  June  of 
the  same  year  the  composer  left  France  for  St. 
Petersburg.    His  reasons  for  this  somewhat  sud- 
den step  have  been  stated  in  various  way*. 
Russia  at  that  time  was  the  El  Dorado  of  French 
artiste,  and  Beveral  of  Boieldieu's  friends  had 
already  found  lucrative  employment  in  the  Em- 
peror's service.    But  Boieldieu  left  Paris  without 
any  engagement  or  even  invitation  from  tha 
Russian  court,  and  only  on  his  reaching  the 
Russian  frontier  was  agreeably  surprised  by  his 
appointment  as  conductor  of  the  Imperial  Ope'a, 
with  a  lib.  ral  salary.    It  is  very  improbable  that 
he  should  have  abandoned  his  chances  of  further 
success  in  France,  together  with  his  professorship 
at  the  Conservatoire,  without  some  cause  sufficient 
to  make  change  at  any  price  desirable.  l?o- 
mestic  troubles  are  named  by  most  biographers 
as  this  additional  reason.    Boieldieu  had  in  1802 
contracted  an  ill  advised  marriage  with  Clotilde 
Mafleuray,  a  dancer ;  the  union  proved  anything; 
but  happy,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  Boiel- 
dieu iu  his  despair  took  to  sudden  flight.  This 
anecdote  however  is  sufficiently  disproved  by  the 
fact  recently  discovered  of  his  impending  de- 
parture being  duly  announced  in  a  theatrical 
journal  of  the  time.   Most  likely  domestic  misery 
and  the  hope  of  fame  and  gain  conjointly  drove 
the  composer  to  a  step  which,  all  things  con- 
sidered, one  cannot  but  deplore.  Artistically 
speaking  the  eight  years  spent  by  Boieldieu  in 
Russia  must  be  called  all  but  total  eclipse.  By 
his  agreement  he  was  bound  to  compose  three 
operas  a  year,  besides  marches  for  military  ba-irl*, 
the  libretti  for  the  former  to  be  found  by  the 
Emperor.  But  these  were  not  forthcoming,  and 
Boieldieu  was  obliged  to  take  recourse  to  b<  oka 
already  set  to  music  by  other  composers.  The 
titles  of  numerous  vaudevilles  ami  operas  be- 
longing to  the  Russian  period  might  be  cited, 
such  as  '  Rien  de  trop,'  1  La  jeune  femme  cole  re,* 
'Les  voitures  vefsees,'  'Aline,  reine  de  Ciol- 
conde'  (to  words  previously  set  by  Berton),  and 
'Telcmoqne';  also  the  choral  portions  of  Racine's 
'  Athalie.'  Only  the  three  first  mentioned  works 
were  reproduced  by  Boieldieu  iu  Paris ;  the  others 
he  assigned  to  oblivion.  'Telemaque'  ought  to  be 
mentioned  as  containing  the  charming  air  to  the 
words  '  Quel  plaisir  d'etre  en  voyage,'  afterwards 
transferred  to  'Jean  de  Paris.' 

In  i8n  Boieldieu  returned  to  Paris,  where 
great  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  meantime. 
Dalayrac  was  dead  ;  M«  hul  and  Cherubini,  dis- 
gusted  with  the  fickleness  of  public  taste,  kept 
silence ;  Nicolo  Isouard  was  the  only  rival  to  be 
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feared.  But  Boieldieu  had  not  been  forgotten 
by  his  old  admirers.  The  revival  of  '  Ma  tante 
Aurora'  and  the  first  performance  in  Pari*  of  an 
improved  version  of  '  Kien  de  trop'  were  received 
with  applause,  which  increased  to  a  storm  of 
enthusiasm  when  in  1 813  one  of  the  composer's 
tno«t  charming  operas,  '  Jean  de  Paris,'  saw  the 
light.  This  is  one  of  the  two  masterpieces  on 
which  Boieldieu's  claim  to  immortality  must 
mainly  rest.  As  regards  refined  humour  and 
the  gift  of  musically  delineating  a  character  in 
a  few  masterly  touches,  this  work  remains  un- 
surpassed even  by  Boieldieu  lumself ;  in  abundance 
of  charming  melodies  it  is  perhaps  inferior,  and 
inferior  only,  to  the  '  Dame  Blanche.'  No  other 
production  of  the  French  school  can  rival  either 
of  the  two  in  the  sustained  development  of  the 
excellences  most  characteristic  of  that  school. 
The  Princess  of  Navarre,  the  Page,  the  Seneschal, 
are  indestructible  types  of  loveliness,  grace,  and 
humour.  After  the  effort  in  'Jean  de  Paris' 
Boieldieu's  genius  seemed  to  be  exhausted :  nearly 
fourteen  years  elapsed  before  he  showed  in  the 
*I>a:n  Blanche'  that  his  dormant  power  was 
capable  of  still  higher  flights.  We  will  not 
encumber  the  reader's  memory  with  a  list  of 
names  belonging  to  the  intervening  period, 
which  would  have  to  remain  names  only.  Many 
of  these  operas  were  composed  in  collaboration 
with  Cherubim',  Catel,  Isouard,  and  others;  only 
*Ive  nouveau  seigneur  de  village'  (1813)  and 
•Le  petit  Chaperon  rouge'  (1S1S),  both  by 
Boieldieu  alone,  may  l>e  mentioned  here.  After 
the  successful  production  of  the  last-named 
opera,  Boieldieu  did  not  bring  out  a  new  entire 
work  for  Beven  years.  In  December  1825  the 
long  expected  '  Dame  Blanche '  saw  the  light, 
and  was  received  with  unprecedented  applause. 
Boieldieu  modestly  ascribes  part  of  this  success 
to  the  national  reaction  against  ti  e  Rossini- 
worship  of  the  preceding  years.  Other  temporary 
causes  have  been  cited,  but  the  first  verdict  has 
been  confirmed  by  many  subsequent  audiences. 
Up  till  June  1875  the  opera  has  been  performed 
at  one  and  the  same  theatre  1 340  times,  and 
yet  its  melodies  sound  as  fresh  and  are  received 
with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  on  that  eventful 
night  of  December  10,  1825,  so  graphically 
described  by  Boieldieu's  pupil  Adam.  Such 
pieces  as  the  cavatina  'Viens  gentille  dame,' 
the  song  'D'ici  voyez  ce  beau  domaine,'  or  the 
trio  at  the  end  of  the  first  act.  will  never  fail 
of  their  effect  as  long  as  the  feeling  for  true 
grace  remains. 

The  '  Dame  Blanche'  is  the  finest  work  of 
Boieldieu,  and  Boieldieu  the  greatest  master 
of  the  French  school  of  comic  opera.  It  is 
therefore  difficult  to  speak  of  the  composer,  and 
of  the  work  most  characteristic  of  his  style,  with- 
out repeating  to  some  extent,  in  a  higher  key  of 
eulogy,  what  has  already  been  said  in  these 
pages  of  other  masters  of  the  same  school. 
With  Auber,  Boieldieu  shares  verve  of  dramatic 
utterance,  with  Adam  piquancy  of  rhythmical 
while  he  avoids  almost  entirely  that 
of   modern    music,   the  dance-rhythm, 


which  in  the  two  other  composers  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  school. 
Peculiar  to  Boieldieu  is  a  certain  howdy  sweet- 
ness of  melody,  which  proves  its  kinship  to 
that  source  of  all  truly  national  music,  the 
popular  song.  The  'Dame  Blanche'  might 
indeed  be  considered  as  the  artistic  continuation 
of  the  chanson,  in  the  samo  sense  as  Welier's 
4  Der  Freischhtz '  has  been  called  a  dramatised 
Volkslied.  With  regard  to  Boieldieu's  work 
this  remark  indicates  at  the  samo  time  a  strong 
development  of  what  in  a  previous  article  has 
been  descril>ed  as  the  'amalgamating  force  of 
French  art  and  culture' ;  for  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  subject  treated  is  Scotch. 
The  plot  is  a  compound  of  two  of  Scott's  novels, 
the  'Monastery'  and  'Guy  Mannering.'  Julian, 
(alias  George  Brown\  comes  to  his  paternal 
castle  unknown  to  himself.  Ho  hears  the  songs 
of  his  childhood,  which  awaken  old  memories  in 
him ;  but  he  seems  doomed  to  misery  and  dis- 
appointment, for  on  the  day  of  his  return  his 
hall  and  his  broad  acres  are  to  become  the 
property  of  a  villain,  the  unfaithful  steward  of 
his  own  family.  Here  is  a  situation  full  of 
gloom  and  sad  forelnxling.  But  Scribe  and 
Boieldieu  knew  better.  Their  hero  is  a  dashing 
cavalry  officer,  who  makes  love  to  every  pretty 
woman  he  comes  across,  the  '  White  Lady  of 
Avenel'  amongst  the  numl>er.  Yet  nobody  who 
has  witnessed  the  impersonation  of  George 
Brown  by  the  great  Roger  can  have  failed  to 
be  impressed  with  the  grace  and  noble  gallantry 
of  the  character. 

The  Scotch  airs,  also,  introduced  by  Boieldieu, 
although  correctly  transcribed,  ap|>ear,  in  their 
harmonic  and  rhythmical  treatment,  thoroughly 
French.  The  tune  of  '  Robin  Adair,'  described 
as  'le  chant  ordinaire  de  la  tribu  d' Avenel,' 
would  perhaps  hardly  be  recognised  by  a  genuino 
North  Briton ;  but  what  it  has  lost  in  racincss 
it  has  gained  in  sweetness. 

So  much  about  the  qualities  which  Boieldieu 
has  in  common  with  all  the  good  couijiosers  of 
his  school ;  in  one  point  however  he  remains 
unrivalled  by  any  of  them,  viz.  in  the  masterly 
and  thoroughly  organic  structure  of  his  ensembles. 
Rousseau,  in  giving  vent  to  his  whimsical  aver- 
sion to  polyphony,  says  that  it  is  as  impossible 
to  listen  to  two*  different  tunes  played  at  the 
same  time  as  to  two  persons  speaking  simul- 
taneously. True  in  a  certain  *en«e ;  uuless 
these  tunes  represent  at  once  unity  and  di- 
vergence—  oneness,  that  is,  of  situation,  and 
diversity  of  feelings  excited  by  this  one  situation 
in  various  minds.  We  here  touch  upon  one  of 
the  deepest  problems  of  dramatic  music,  a 
problem  triumphantly  solved  in  the  second  act 
of  the  '  Dame  Blanche.'  In  the  finale  of  that 
act  we  hare  a  large  ensemble  of  seven  solo  voices 
and  chorus.  All  these  comment  up«>n  one  and 
the  same  event  with  sentiments  as  widely 
different  as  can  well  be  imagined.  We  hear 
the  disappointed  growl  of  baffled  vice,  the 
triumph  of  loyal  attachment,  and  the  subdued 
note  of  tender  love — all  mingling  with  each 
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other  and  yet  arranged  in  separate  groups  of 
graphic  distinctness.  This  ensemble,  and  indeed 
the  whole  auction  scene,  deserve  the  appellation 
•classical'  in  the  highest  sense  of  tho  word. 

The  remainder  of  Boieldieu's  life  is  sad  to 
relate.    He  produced  another  opera,  called  '  Les 
Dei«  Nuits,  in  18. '9,  but  it  proved  a  failure, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  dull  libretto  by  Bouilly, 
which  the  composer  had  accepted  from  got  id 
nature.    This  disappointment  may  have  fostered 
the   pulmonary  disease,  the   germs  of  which 
Boieldieu  had  brought  back  from  Russia.  In 
vain  he  sought  recovery  in  the  mild  climate  of 
Southern  France.  Pecuniary  difficulties  increased 
the  discomforts  of  his  failing  health.    The  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  Opera  Comique  and  the  expulsion 
of  Charles  X,  from  whom  he  had  received  a 
pension,  deprived  Boieldieu  of  his  chief  sources 
of  income.    At  la*t  M.  Thiers,  the  minister  of 
Louis  Philippe,  relieved  the  master's  anxieties 
by  a  government  pension  of  6000  francs.  Boiel- 
dieu  died  October  8,  1834,  at  Jarcy,  his  country 
house,  near  Paris.    The  troubles  of  his  last 
years  were  shared  and  softened  by  his  second 
wife,  to  whom  the  composer  was  united  in  1827 
after  a  long  and  tender  attachment.    By  her  he 
had  a  son,  Adrikx,  born  in  1816,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  Conservatoire  under  his  father. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  comic  operas,  some 
of  which  have  been  successfully  performed  at  the 
Opera  Comique  and  other  theatres.   It  is  perhaps 
chiefly  the  burden  of  his  name  which  prevents 
him  from  taking  a  more  distinguished  position 
amongst  contemporary  Freuch  composers.  At 
the  centenary  celebration  of  his  father's  birth- 
day at  Rouen  a  comic  opera  by  the  vounger 
Boieldieu,  called  'La  Halte  du  Roi'  was  per- 
formed with  great  success.  [F.  H.] 

BOLERO.    A  brisk  Spanish  dance  in  3-4 
time.    The  earliest  form  of  its  rhythm  was 

l 1  rr f  1  riu  \ 

which  later  became 

nrrrrri  rr_rj  \ 

while  to  the  longer  notes  of  the  accompaniment 
shorter  melody  notes  were  given,  and  rice  ven&. 
Gradually  the  rhythm  of  the  castanets,  which 
were  used  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  dance  by 
the  dancers  themselves,  was  introduced  into  the 
music,  which  now  assumed  this  fonn 
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The  bolero  usually  consists  of  two  chief  parts, 
each  related,  and  a  trio.  The  Castanet  rhythm 
above  referred  to  mostly  commences  at  least  one 
Kir  before  the  melody.  Good  examples  of  the 
bolero  may  be  found  in  Mt'hul's  '  Les  deux 
Aveugles,'  Weber's  '  Preciosa'  (gipsy-ballet  \  and 
A  uber's  '  Masauiello.'  We  give  the  opening  of 
the  last  as  an  illustration 


t  U  t 


IE.  P.] 

BOLLA,  Sigxora,  an  Italian  prima  buff*, 
who  sang  in  London  at  the  opera  in  1 794.  She 
was  a  very  pretty  woman,  and  a '  pleasing,  genteel 
actress,'  who  with  a  better  voice  would  have 
been  an  excellent  singer.  She  was  very  success- 
ful in  Paisiello's  'Zingari,'  and  in  'Nina,'  which 
latter  she  chose  for  her  benefit,  with  spoken 
dialogue  instead  of  recitative ;  but  this  was  con- 
sidered an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the 
English  theatres,  and  after  a  few  nights  it  was 
stopped  'by  authority.'  In  l8oi  she  was  singiug 
at  Paris  in  opera  bulla  with  Lazzarmi  and 
fStrinasacchi.  [J.  M] 
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BOLOGNA.  The  fin*  school  for  instruction 
in  music  in  Italy  was  founded  at  Bologna 
in  I4S2  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  when  Bartolom- 
meo  Hamia  Pereja,  a  Spaniard,  wan  summoned 
from  Salamanca  to  preside  over  it.  Spataro 
(•0  called  because  he  was  by  trade  a  maker 
of  scabbards),  one  of  the  early  Italian  writers 
on  music  in  the  15th  century,  was  a  disciple 
of  Pereja. 

Iu  the  1 6th  and  17th  centuries  Bologna  had 
as  many  as  thirty  academies  for  the  promotion 
of  various  sciences  and  arts.  Four  out  of  this 
number  were  musical,  not  including  that  of  the 
'Gelati'  (founded  1588)  which  comprehended 
every  science  and  art,  and  flourished  throughout 
the  1 6th  century.  One  of  its  members,  Girolamo 
Deaideri,  wrote  a  valuable  treatise  on  music. 
The  four  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  '  Dei  Concordi,'  founded  in  1615.  The  arms 
chosen  by  this  institution  were— three  time- 
piece*, a  clock,  an  hour  glass,  and  a  dial  The 
motto — 'Tendimus  una.' 

2.  '  Dei  Filomusi,'  founded  in  162  2  by  Girolamo 
Giacobbi,  a  learned  classical  composer  of  the 
Bolognese  school  and  *  Maestro  di  Capella'  of 
San  Petronio.  This  academy  was  entirely  devoted 
to  the  study  of  musical  science.  Device— a  bush 
of  reeds,  with  the  motto  '  Vocia  dulcedine 
cap  tan  t.' 

3.  '  Dei  Filaschici,'  opened  in  1633.  Device — 
David's  harp ;  motto — '  Orbem  demulcet  attactu.' 
The  object  of  this  institution  was  to  inquire  into 
the  science  of  sound. 

4.  '  Dei  Filarmonici,'  instituted  in  1675  by  Vin- 
cenzo  Carrati  entirely  for  music.  Burney,  in  his 
'Tour'  of  1773  (p.  230),  speaks  of  this  academy 
as  still  in  existence.  He  was  present  at  a  kind 
of  trial  of  skill  amongBt  the  academician*  which 
took  place  annually  in  the  church  of  San 
Giovanni  in  Monte.  The  members  of  this 
society  each  composed  portions  of  the  service, 
and  Burney,  whose  opinion  of  the  performance 
was  asked,  praises  highly  the  variety  of  style 
and  masterly  compositions  of  the  members. 
•At  this  performance,'  he  sap,  'were  present 
Mr.  Mozart  and  his  son,  the  little  German  whose 
premature  and  almost  supernatural  talents  so 
much  astonished  us  in  London  a  few  yearn  ago 
when  he  had  scarce  quitted  his  infant  state. 
He  has  been  much  admired  at  Borne  and  Naples, 
and  has  been  honoured  with  the  order  of  the 
Speron  d'Oro  by  His  Holiness,  and  was  en- 
gaged to  compose  an  opera  at  Milan  for  the 
next  carnival.' 

Orlov  ('Traite  de  Musique,'  l822\  speaks  of 
the  performance  of  the  sixteen  hundred  members 
of  the  philharmonic  society  at  Bologna,  in  the 
cathedral  of  San  Petronio,  to  celebrate  the  festi- 
val of  the  patron  saint.  But  there  is  no  mention 
of  this  society  in  the  rejjort  of  1866  as  to  the 
•tate  of  uuwical  education  in  Italy. 

In  the  16th  century  there  wero  but  few 
practical  musicians  of  the  Bolognese  school, 
though  in  the  next,  owing  to  these  musical 
academies,  the  masters  of  the  cathedral  of  San 
Petronio  and  other  professors  of  the  city  were  j 
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equal  to  those  of  the  first  class  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe. 

The  result  of  these  societies  also  appears 
in  the  series  of  murical  dramas  performed  in 
Bologna  since  the  year  1600.    There  seems  to 
j  have  been  no  public  theatre  in  this  city  till  1680, 
when  four  operas  were  performed  there   '  nel 
I  Teatro  Publico.'  After  this  the  music,  which  had 
!  previously  been  written  by  Venetian  masters  was 
supplied  by  members  of  the  Bolognese  academies. 
Among  these  were  Petronio  Franceschelli,  who  set 
the  prologue  to  the  opera  of  '  Caligula ';  Giuseppe 
Felice  Tori,  who  composed  ten  operas  between 
the  years  1679  and  1691  ;  Giacomo  Antonio 
Perti,  a  composer  of  church  music,  but  also 
employed  in  operas  for  Bologna  and  Venice; 
Giovanni  Paolo  Colonna,  Maestro  di  Cappella  di 
San  Petronio  ;  Aldobrandini  Albergati ;  Pistoochi, 
who   founded  a   famous   Bolognese   school  of 
singing ;  and  the  renowned  Padre  Martini. 

The  above  list  of  names  contains  only  a  few 
of  the  famous  composers  and  practical  musicians 
which  were  formed  in  the  great  Bolognese 
"chool.  [C.  M.  P.] 

BOLSETTI,  an  Italian  primo  buffo  caricato, 
who  with  his  wife,  also  a  singer,  played  prin- 
cipal parts  in  the  comic  operas  in  London  in 
1 789 ;  such  as  Cimarosa's  '  Villana  Biconosciuta,' 
etc.  [J.  M.] 

BOMBABDON,  BOMBABD,  BASS-POM- 
MER  or  BRUMMER,  were  originally  names 
of  the  deeper  varieties  of  the  oboe  or  bassoon 
family;  the  bombardon,  or  largest  instrument, 
reaching  to  contra  F.  From  these  the  name  was 
transferred  to  a  baas  reed  stop  on  the  organ,  with 
1 6-foot  tone.  In  the  'Traito  de  l'Orgue'  by  D. 
Bedos,  it  appears  that  the  stop  was  sometimes 
carried  down  to  32-foot  F.  It  was  mainly  em- 
ployed in  accompanying  plain-chant. 

The  name  has  more  recently  been  given  to  the 
lowest  of  the  saxhorns.  It  is  usually  tuned  in 
E  flat,  for  the  convenience  of  military  players, 
but  a  larger  instrument  in  B  flat  is  occasionally 
employed.  There  are  two  forms  of  the  instru- 
ment ;  the  one  like  the  euphonium  in  shape,  but 
larger ;  the  other  circular,  passing  over  the  per- 
former's shoulder,  and  with  the  bell  directed  for- 
wards. The  fundamental  note  of  the  first  is  the 
E  flat  of  the  16-foot  octave  ;  that  of  the  second 
the  B  flat  in  the  32-foot  scale.  [W.  H.  S.] 

BOMTEMPO,  Jolo  DoMiwoos,  important 
Portuguese  musician  and  composer,  born  1775 
(not  1781)  at  Lisbon,  settled  in  Paris  1795, 
visited  London,  returned  to  Paris,  and  finally 
went  back  to  Lisbon  in  1820  and  became  head 
of  the  Conservatoire.  As  instructor  of  the 
royal  family  he  was  made  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  Christ,  and  chief  director  of  the  court  band. 
He  died  Aug.  13,  184:.  Amongst  his  works  the 
following  deserve  mention — Varieties  sobre  o 
fandango;  '  Messo  de  Requiem  a  la  me'moire  de 
Camoen»';  Res|)onsorii  for  Queen  Carlotta  Joa- 
quina  (1822);  Missa  solenne  for  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Constitution  (1821);  Requiems  lor 
Maria  I.  and  Pedro  IV. ;  Mcthodo  de  Piauo 
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(London,  l$i6) :  Alessandro  nell  Indie,  opera 
teria.  His  style  is  clear  and  dignified,  obviously 
formed  on  Handel  and  Haydn.  [F.  G.] 

BOND,  Hugh,  appointed  lay-vicar  of  Exeter 
Cathedral  in  1762,  was  also  organist  of  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Arches  in  that  city.  He 
published  'Twelve  Hymn*  and  Four  Anthems 
for  four  voices'  of  his  composition.  Many  of 
his  pupils  ruse  to  eminence  in  the  profession. 
He  died  in  1793.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BONNO  or  BONO,  Giuseppe,  son  of  one  of  the 
imperial  running  footmen,  born  at  Vienna  1710. 
Studied  composition  at  Naples  at  the  Emperor  I 
cost,  and  in  1 738  was  taken  into  the  Imperial 
Hof-kapelle  as  Hof-scholar,  from  which  he  rose 
to  be  Hof-compositeur  (1739),  and,  on  Gass- 
mann's  death,  H  of  kapellmeister  (1774).  He 
was  essentially  a  court-muiician.  His  oratorios 
were  executed  after  Lent  at  the  court  chapel, 
and  his  'festi  teatrali,'  or  occasional  cantata*, 
were  mostly  performed  by  archduchesses  before 
their  imperial  parents.  Bonno  was  for  many 
years  vice  president  of  the  Ton  kiinstler  Societat, 
and  the  society  executed  his  oratorio  of  '  H 
Giuseppe  ricognosciuto.'  His  Scores  are  pre- 
served in  the  Imperial  Library  and  the  Musik- 
Verein  at  Vienna,  and  they  show  a  very  moderate 
amount  of  invention,  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  time  and  the  society  in  which  ho  lived, 
but  no  more.  He  must  however  have  had  some 
qualities  to  make  up  for  these  defects,  for  Mozart 
(writing  April  II,  1781,  of  the  performances 
of  one  of  his  symphonies  under  Bonno's  direction) 
calls  him  'der  alte  ehrliche  brave  Mann.'  He 
died  April  15,  1788.  A  fine  Amen  by  him.  in 
the  grand  Italian  style,  is  engraved  in  the  Fitz- 
william  music.  [C.  F.  P.] 

BONNY  BOOTS.  The  nickname  of  a  man 
who  ap|i«ars  to  have  ten  both  a  singer  and 
dancer  of  unequalled  ability  at  the  court  of  Eliza- 
beth, a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Queen,  and — as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  style  in  which  he  is 
mentioned  in  verges  published  during  her  life- 
time— a  personal  favourite  of  hers.  He  is  men- 
tioned in  the  9th  and  25th  Madrigals  of  the 
'Triumphs  of  Oriana,'  a  collection  of  pieces  in 
honour  of  Elizabeth,  published  in  1 601  : — 

9.  'Thus  B<nny  Boots  the  birthday  celebrated 
Of  her  his  lady  deerest, 
Fair  Oriana  which  to  his  hart  was  nearest.' 
35. '  For  Bonny  Boots  that  so  aloft  could  fetch  it, 
Oh  he  is  dead,  and  none  of  us  can  reach  it.' 

Also  in  the  ist  and  9th  of  Morley's  Canzonets 
published  in  1607  : — 

I.  '  Fly  Love  that  are  so  sprightly 

To  Bonny  Boots  uprightly  ; 

And  when  in  Heaven  thou,  meet  him 

Sav  that  I  kindly  greet  him, 

And  that  his  Oriana 

True  widow-maid  still  followcth  Diana.' 

9.  'Our  Bonny  Boots  could  toot  it, 
Yea  and  foot  it  ; 
Say  lustie  lads  who  now  shall  Bonny -Boot  it.'  | 


From  three  of  these  quotations  it  is  evident 
that  Bonny  Boots  was  dead  at  the  time. 

Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  his 
identity.  He  has  been  supposed  by  Hawkins 
(Hist.  chap.  106)  to  have  been  a  Mr.  Hale  or 
Hales,  whose  singing  hail  pleased  the  Queen. 
Also  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  was  beheaded  Feb. 
25,  1 60 1 .  But  neither  identification  is  anything 
more  than  conjecture. 

BONPORTI,  Fbancesoo  Antonio,  born  about 
1660  at  Trient,  was  an  Imperial  Counsellor  of 
Austria,  and  occupied  himself  with  music,  in 
which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  instrumental 
composers  of  importance.  His  first  work — So- 
natas for  3  Violins  and  Bass— appeared  in  1696 
at  Venice.  These  were  followed  by  many  others, 
among  which  the  most  remarkable  are  '  Le  tri- 
omphe  de  la  grande  Alliance,'  op.  8,  and  100 
minuets  for  Violins  and  Bass.  His  '  Dodici  Con- 
certini  e  Serena  to,'  etc.,  were  printed  at  Augs- 
burg in  1741.  [F.  G.] 

BOOM,  Jan  van,  flute  player,  born  at  Rot- 
terdam 1773,  belonged  to  the  band  of  King 
Louis  Bonaparte,  settled  at  Utrecht  and  made 
many  successful  tours  in  Germany.  His  works 
chiefly  consist  of  bravura  pieces  for  the  flute. 
His  son  Jan,  born  at  Utrecht  Oct.  15,  1809,  was 
brought  up  as  a  pianist,  and  after  a  tour  in 
Sweden  and  Denmark  in  1825  settled  at  Stock- 
holm, where  in  1856  he  became  Professor  in  the 
Academy  and  Music  School.  In  iS6j  he  visited 
the  chief  capitals  of  Europe  to  examine  the  sys- 
tems of  musical  education.  He  has  composed 
Symphonies,  Quartets,  Trios,  and  Pianoforte 
pieces  of  every  description.  [F.  G.} 

BOOSEY  A  CO.,  music  publishers.  This 
house  was  established  about  60  years  ago  by 
Thomas  Bi*>sey.  He  commenced  business  as  an 
importer  of  foreign  music,  and  was  one  of  the 
very  few  persons  then  engaged  in  that  trade. 
Subsequently  he  became  the  English  publisher 
for  Hummel,  Romberg,  De  Bcriot,  Rossini, 
Vaccaj.  Mereadante,  and  other  well-known 
couqMisers.  The  house  was  afterwards  identified 
with  the  Italian  operas  of  Bellini,  Donizetti  and 
Verdi,  until  1S54.  when  a  decision  of  the  House 
of  Lords  deprived  it  of  all  its  foreign  copyrights. 
This  judgment  caused  the  firm  to  lose  '  La 
Sonnambula,'  '  La  Traviata,'  '  II  Trovatorc,'  and 
'Rigoletto/  four  of  the  most  valuable  properties 
that  have  existed  in  the  music  trade. 

This  serious  loss  of  copyrights  caused  the  firm 
to  change  its  character,  and  it  has  since  devoted 
its  attention  to  the  publication  of  jtopular  Eng- 
lish music,  and  to  the  production  of  cheap  and 
Btandard  musical  works. 

BORDONI,  Faustina.  [See  Hasse.] 
BORGHI,  Luigi,  a  violinist  and  composer; 
pupil  of  Pugnani  ;  lived  from  about  1780  Ln 
London,  where  we  find  him  leader  of  the  second 
violins  at  the  Handel  Commemoration  in  17S4. 
He  published  violin  solos;  duos  for  violins,  vio- 
lin and  alto,  violin  and  cello  ;  violin-concertos; 
symphonies  for  orchestra,  and  a  set  of  Italian 
canzone ts.  (p.  D.] 
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BORJOX,  Charbrs  EsmAVUEt  (incorrectly 
Bourgeon  \  advocate  in  the  Parlenient  of  Pari*, 
author  of  many  law-books,  and  an  eminent 
amateur,  born  1633,  died  in  Paris  1 69 1.  He 
was  a  remarkable  |>erfonner  on  the  musette,  and 
author  of  a  'Traitc  de  la  Musette'  (Lyons, 
1672),  which  contains  a  method  of  instruction, 
plates,  and  airs  collected  by  him  in  various  parts 
of  France.  Borjon  was  evidently  a  man  of 
culture.  He  excelled  in  cutting  out  figures  in 
parchment,  some  of  which  were  noticed  and 
valued  by  Louis  XIV.  [M.  C.  C.J 

BOROSIXI,  Fhancksco.  This  admirable 
tenor  singer  was  born  at  Bologna,  according  to 
Fetis,  about  1695  ;  and  in  17.13  was  one  of  the 
principal  singers  at  the  Grand  Opera  at  Prague. 
Very  little  more  of  his  history  is  known  ;  but 
we  have  evidence  that  he  came,  with  his  wife, 
to  London  in  1724,  and  sang  in  operas  :  as  in 
'Artaserse'  by  Ariosti,  and  Handel's  'Tamer- 
lane.' In  1725  he  appeared  in  'Rodelinda'  and 
•Giulio  Cesare'  by  Handel,  in  Ariosti  -  '  Dario,' 
and  the  pasticcio  '  Elpidia '  given  by  the  former 
master,  with  recitatives  of  his  own.  The  names 
of  Borosini  and  his  wife  are  not  found  again  in 
Kngland  after  1725.  His  wife,  Leonora,  nee 
D'AMDBEvnxr.,  was  originally  French,  and  was 
a  very  remarkable  contralto  singer.  In  1714, 
according  to  F«  tis,  she  sang  at  the  Palatine 
Court,  and  was  engaged  in  1723  for  the  Grand 
Oj>era  at  Prague,  with  her  husband.  When 
they  were  married  is  not  known,  but  that  they 
came  to  Kngland  together  in  1724  is  certain, 
for  her  name  is  found  in  the  casts  of  the  same 
operas  in  which  he  also  performed.  In  '  Dario' 
and  '  Elpidia'  she  is  called  Signora  Sorosini,  but 
this  is  a  mere  misprint.  It  is  only  curious  that 
it  should  occur  in  two  different  works.     [J.  M.] 

BO  ES  EL  LI,  an  Italian  singer  who,  with  his 
wife  Elisabetta,  jierformed  in  comic  operas  in 
London  in  1  7K9  and  90;  such  as  Martini's  'Cosa 
Kara,'  Gazzauiga's  4  Vendemmia,'  Paisiello's '  Bar- 
biere,'  Ciniarosa's'Ninetta,'  and  operas  of  Tarchi, 
Fabrizi,  Bianchi,  Nasolini,  and  Federici.   [J.  M.j 

BORTNIANSKY  (ace.  BARTXAXSKY), 
Dimitri,  called  the  Russian  Pulestrina,  was  born 
at  Gloukotf,  a  village  of  the  Ukraine, in  1 752,  and 
early  showed  remarkable  ability.  He  studied 
in  Moscow  and  in  Petersburg  under  Galuppi,  at 
that  time  Cajtellmeister  there.  Galuppi  soon  left 
Russia,  but  the  Empress  Catherine  supplied 
Bortniamky  with  funds  to  follow  him  to  Venice 
( 1 768 ).  He  afterwards  studied  in  Bologna,  Rome, 
and  Naples.  The  motets  he  composed  at  this 
period  are  not  remarkable  except  for  richness  of 
harmony.  Palschlich  count*  him  among  the 
opera-cnm posers  then  in  Italy.  In  1779  he  re- 
turned to  Russia,  and  became  director  of  the 
Empress's  church-choir  (later — 1796— called  the 
•Imperial  KapehV),  which  he  thoroughly  re- 
formed, and  for  which  he  composed  35  Burred 
concert*  *  in  4  parts,  10  concertos  for  doable  choir, 
and  a  mass  for  3  voices.  It  was  this  choir  which 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Boieldieu  when,  a* 
chaiiel-niaster  at  Petersburg,  he  was  commissioned 


to  compose  the  music  for  Racine's  'Athalie.' 
Bortniansky  has  the  merit  of  reducing  Russian 
church  music  to  a  system.  He  died  Sept.  28 
(Oct.  9),  1825.  [F.  G.] 

BOSCH ETTI,  Sionora,  a  talented  soprano 
who  sang  in  London  in  comic  operas  about  the 
vear  1772.  She  acted  Rosalba  in  Piccinni's  '  Schi- 
ava'  in  that  year  at  the  King's  Theatre.  [J.  M.] 

BOSCHI,  Gii'SKPPK,  said  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Viterbo,  was  the  most  celebrated  basso 
of  the  1 8th  century.  Of  his  early  life,  his 
teacher,  or  of  his  first  appearance,  absolutely 
nothing  is  known.  To  F^tis  his  very  name  is 
unknown.  Chrysander  (Handel,  i.  244)  believes 
him  to  be  the  singer  of  the  extraordinary  part 
of  Polifeme  in  Handel's  early  cantata  at  Naples 
in  1709,  a  portion  of  which  was  transferred  to 
'  Rinaldo.'  It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  on 
Feb.  24,  1 711,  he  sang  for  the  first  time  in 
London  the  part  of  Argante  in  that  opera 
(Handel's  first  in  London)  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre.  It  is  strange  enough  that  Argante 
was  afterwards  sung  in  171 7  by  Berenstadt.  a 
German  alto,  and  in  1731  by  Francesca  Bertolli, 
a  contralto.  After  this  there  is  a  blank  in 
Boschi's  history  until  Handel's  return  to  London. 
In  1720  we  find  him  again  supporting  with  his 
magnificent  voice  the  '  Radamisto'  of  Handel, 
and  Buononcini'B  'Astartus.'  It  is  very  pro- 
bable, but  not  certain,  that  he  was  the  original 
Polyphemus  of  'Acis  and  Galatea,'  performed 
privately  at  Cannons,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Chandos ;  there  was  then  no  other  basso  here 
capable  of  singing  that  part,  and  Bosch  i  was 
already  singing  for  Handel.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  in  the  cast  of  '  Muzio  Scarvola,'  the 
third  act  of  which  was  Handel's,  as  also  in 
those  of  'Arsace'  by  Orlandini  and  Amadei, 
'  L'Odio  •  1' A  more'  (anonymous),  and  Buo- 
noncini's  'Crispo.'  On  Dec.  9,  1721,  he  took 
part  in  the  first  representation  of  Handel's 
'  Floridante,'  and  on  Jan.  12,  1723,  in  that  of 
'Ottone,'  and  of  'Flavio'  on  May  14;  besides 
which  he  sang  in  the  'Coriolano'  of  Ariosti,  and 
'  Famace'of  Buononcini,  and  in  1724  in  Handel's 
*  Giulio  Cesare*  and  'Tamerlane,  Ariosti's  'Ar- 
taserse' and  '  Vespasiano,*  and  Buononcini'B 
4  Calfumia.'  From  this  date  he  sang  for  Handel 
in  all  the  operas  during  1725,  6,  7,  and  S.  In 
1 728  he  sang  in  '  Siroe,'  *  Tolomeo,'  and  a  revival 
of  '  Radamisto.*  Then  came  the  break-up  of 
the  company,  and  Boschi's  name  appears  no 
more.  Whether  he  diet!,  or  retired  to  his  native 
country,  he  was  succeeded  in  1729  by  J.  G. 
Riemschneider.  It  was  unfortunate  for  Boschi, 
with  his  fine  voice  and  execution,  that  he 
appeared  in  Handel's  early  time,  when  the 
operas  were  written  chiefly  for  women  and 
evirati ;  when  tenors  were  rarely  employed, 
and  the  bftSBO  only  recognised  as  a  disagreeable 
necessity.  Towards  the  end  of  this  period 
Handel  began  to  write  more  freely  for  basses, 
and  some  tine  airs  fell  to  the  share  of  Boschi, 
such,  for  example,  as  '  Finc'ie  lo  strale'  in 
'Floridante,'  '  No,  non  ten  1  ere '  and  '  Del 
minacciar'  in  'Ottone,'  'Tu  di  pieli'  in  'Siroe,' 
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ami  1  Respira  almen '  in  '  Tolomeo.'  His  voice 
was  very  powerful,  and  he  could  hold  his  own 
against  Handel's  accompaniments,  which  ap- 
peared  very  noisy  to  critics  of  those  days.  In 
a  satire  called  ' Harlequin  Horace,  or  the  Art 
of  Modern  Poetry,'  1 735,  this  line  occurs,— 

'And  Boschi-like  he  always  in  a  rage,' 

to  which  the  following  note  is  appended:  'A 
useful  performer  for  several  years  in  the  Italian 
operas,  for  if  any  of  the  audience  cluinced  un- 
happily to  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  these  soothing 
entertainments,  he  never  failed  of  rousing  them 
up  again,  and  by  the  extraordinary  fury  both 
of  his  voice  and  action,  made  it  manifest  that, 
though  only  a  tailor  by  profession,  he  was  nine 
timet*  more  a  man  than  any  of  his  fellow- 
warblers.'  His  wife,  Fkancesca  Vaniki,  a  con- 
tralto, had  been  a  great  singer,  but  came  to 
London  when  much  past  her  prime  ami  her 
voice  failing.  She  sang  in  1711  as  Goffredo  in 
Handel's  '  Rinaldo'  ;  but  in  1 71 2  this  was  given 
to  Margarita  de  l'Epine,  and  Boschi's  wife  ap- 
peared uo  more.  [J.  M.]  j 

BOSIO,  Angiolina,  born  at  Turin  AugUBt 
32,  1830,  belonged  to  a  family  of  artists,  both 
musical  and  <lramatic.  She  was  educated  at 
Milan,  and  learned  singing  under  Catanoo.  She 
made  her  first  appearance  at  tho  age  of  sixteen, 
July  1846,  in  'I  Due  Foscari"  at  Milan.  After 
a  short  time  she  went  to  Verona,  and  thence  to 
Copenhagen,  confirming  at  each  place  the  promise 
of  excellence  which  Bhe  had  already  given.  At 
Copenhagen  no  effort  was  spared  to  retain  her 
for  a  prolonged  engagement,  but  the  climate  was 
intolerable  to  her.  She  next  appeared  at  Madrid, 
where  she  was  enthusiastically  applauded,  ami 
her  re-engagement  demanded  unanimously.  In 
1S48  she  appeared  in  Paris  in  'I  Due  Foscari,' 
but  this  time  without  effect.  She  went  immedi- 
ately to  the  Havana,  and  thence  to  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  At  all  these  places 
she  was  much  admired.  In  1851  she  returned 
to  Europe,  and  married  a  Greek  gentleman  named 
Xindavclonis.  She  was  engaged  for  the  next 
season  bv  Mr.  C.ye  at  Covent  Garden,  and  made 
her  debut  in  'LKlurir  d'Amore,'  July  15,  1S52. 
Of  her  person  all  could  judge  ;  but  her  voice 
seemed  wiry,  strange,  perpetually  out  of  tune, 
and  her  execution  wild  and  ambitious.  Never 
was  a  first  appearance  more  scant  in  musical 
promise  of  one  who  was  destined  during  her 
short  career  to  become  so  deservedly  great  a 
favourite.  But  M  adame  Bono  was  curiously 
niade  up  of  contradictions.  Her  features  wero 
irregular  and  ill-fonnetl ;  yet  on  the  stage  she 
was  so  pleasing  as  to  be  known  by  the  sobriquet  of 
'  Beaux  ytux.'  '  Next  to  Madame  Sontag,  she  ■ 
was  the  most  ladyliko  person  whom  I,'  says  Mr. 
('hurley,  'have  seen  on  the  stage  of  the  Italian 
Open.  She  had  a  certain  condescending  grace- 
fulness, which  made  up  for  coldness.  This 
demeanour,  and  her  happy  taste  in  dress,  had 
no  small  influence  on  the  rapid  growth  of  her 
popularity,  which  grew  to  exceed  that  of  Madame 
Persiani,  whom  Bhe  replaced,  and  whom  by 


many  she  was  thought  to  surpass,  though  in  no 
resj>ect  her  equal  as  a  singer.'   At  the  end  of  this 
season  she  made  her  first  hit  in  '  I  Puritani,' 
taking  the  place  of  Grisi,  who  had  declined  to  sing. 
This  was  the  turning  point  of  Bosio's  fortune. 
During  the  winter  she  was  the  prima  donna  at 
Paris,  and  reappeared  in  the  next  spring  in  London 
in  '  Matilda  di  Shabran,'  '  Jessonda,'  and  '  Rigo- 
letto.'    The  latter  was  produced  May  14.  *Her 
gay  handsome  face,  her  winning  mczotoprauo 
voice,  not  without  a  Cremona  tone  in  it,  redeeming 
the  voice  from  lusciousness,  aud  her  neat,  lively 
execution,  were  all  displayed  in  this  part,  short 
as  it  is.'    From  this  date  Bosio  met  with  nothing 
but  most  brilliant  success.     In  1854  she  re- 
appeared in  '  II  Barbiere,'  and  the  critics  had 
no  words  too  glowing  to  express  their  admiration. 
In  'I  Puritani*  she  was,  with  the  exception  of 
course  of  Grisi,  the  ljest  Elvira  that  had  been 
seen.    The  winter  season  found  her  again  in 
Paris,  and  the  spring  of  1855  in  London  at  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera, — in  'Ernaui'  and  'Le 
Comte  Ory.'    She  sang  at  the  Norwich  Festi- 
val, receiving  £ 300  for  four  days.  That  same  yew 
she  accepted  an  engagement  at  St.  Petersburg, 
the  terms  l>eing  100,000  francs  for  four  month?, 
with  a  guaranteed  benefit  of  1 5,000  francs  and 
a  permission  to  sing  at  private  concerts.  Htr 
success  was  extraordinary.     Thence  she  went 
to  Moscow.    In  1856  she  returned  to  Covent 
(Jarden.    Her  most  remarkable  performance  was 
in  '  La  Traviata,'  in  which  she  presented  a  very 
different  reading  of  the  character  to  that  of  Mile. 
Piccolomini  at  the  other  house.   In  1S57  she  re- 
appeared in  « I*  Traviata,'  and  in  '  Fra  Diavolo* 
with  Gardoni  and  Ronconi.    In  1858,  after  again 
singing  at  St.  Petersburg  with   the  greatest 
Bticeess,  she  returned  to  I/ondon  in  Mav  and 
reappeared  at  the  new  theatre,  Covent  Garden. 
Returning  again  to  St.  Petersburg   she  was 
nominated  premiere  cantatrice,  an  honour  never 
bestowed  before.    On  April  12,  1859,  she  sud- 
denly died.    Her  delicate  constitution  could  not 
endure  the  rigorous  climate  of  Russia.  Never 
was  the  loss  of  an  admired  singer  and  charming 
artist  more  acutely  felt  by  the  whole  mtuacal 
public.    She  was  buried  with  public  ceremonial, 
April  15,  in  the  cathedral  vaults  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. [J.  M  ] 
BOTTLE  DE  TOULMON.  an  amateur,  who 
was  Librarian  to  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris  from 
Aug.  1831  till  his  death  ;  born  at  Paris  May  15, 
1797.  died  there,  from  an  attack  brought  on  by 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  March  22,  1850.  His 
merits  ap|K;ar  to  have  been  chiefly  those  of  de- 
votion and  j)erBeveranoe.    According  to  Fi-tu 
account  (Biogr.  Univ.)  he  was  incompetent  and 
inaccurate,  and  his  works — treatises  on  musical 
history  and  archaeology,  of  which  Fetis  gives  a 
list — appear  not  to  be  trustworthy.    But  he  de- 
serves the  gratitude  of  all  students  of  music  fi»r 
having  published  the  catalogue  of  the  compo- 
sitions of  Cherubini,  which  was  kept  up  year  !>y 
year  by  that  master,  and  published  after  his  death 
under  the  title  of  'Notice  des  Manuscrits  Auto- 
graphes  de  M  usique  composec  par  feu  M.  L  C.  Z. 
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S.  Cherubini,  exsurintendant  de  la  intwique  du  roi, 
Directeur  du  Conservatoire  de  musique,  Com- 
mandeur  de  l'ordre  royale  de  la  legion  d'honneur, 
Meinbre  do  l'lnstitut  de  France,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
Paris,  chez  les  principaux  editeurs  de  musique, 
1843/  It  is  on  8vo.  pamphlet  of  36  pages,  with 
a  short  preface  by  M.  Bottee  de  Toulinun,  and 
a  notice  to  intending  purchasers,  for  whom  it  was 
made  public.    It  is  now  very  rare.  [6.] 

BOTTOMLEY,  Joseph,  born  at  Halifax, 
Yorkshire,  in  1 786,  at  a  very  early  age  evinced 
a  strong  predilection  for  music,  and  so  quickly  j 
profited  by  the  instruction  he  received  as  to  be  : 
able  at  seven  years  of  age  to  perform  a  violin 
CODCOrtO  in  public.    At  twelve  years  of  age  he  I 
was  removed  to  Manchester,  where  he  studied 
under  Grimshaw,  organist  of  St.  John's  Church, 
and  Watts,  leader  of  the  concerts.    By  the  advice 
of  the  latter  he  took  lessons  on  the  violin  from 
Yaniewicz,  then  in  Manchester.    At  fifteen  he 
was  articled  to  Lawton,  organist  of  St.  Peter's, 
Leeds.    On  tho  expiration  of  his  term  he  went 
to  London,  and  studied  pianoforte  playing  under 
Woelfi.    In  1807  he  was  appointed  organist  of  | 
tbe  parish  church  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  but  J 
resided  and  taught  chiefly  in  Halifax.    In  1820  1 
he  was  chosen  organist  of  the  parish  church, 
Sheffield.    Bottomley  published  several  of  his 
compositions  for  the  pianoforte,  and,  in  1816,  a 
small  dictionary  of  music.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BOUCHE  FERMEE,  X  — i.e.  with  shut 
mouth  — vocalisation  without  words,  with  the 
teeth  closed  and  the  lips  nearly  so ;  a  trick 
occasionally  adopted  by  composers.  Examples 
may  >»e  found  amongst  the  German  part-gongs, 
and  also  in  Gounod's  works.  There  have  been 
singing  masters  who  recommended  the  practice 
to  their  pupils,  under  an  hlea  that  it  strengthened 
the  breathing  power  without  distressing  tho 
vocal  organs.  Beethoven  never  wrote  anything 
ii  louche  ferm(t,  but  he  alludes  to  the  practice 
in  a  droll  letter  (Sept.  23,  1824)  to  Hauschka,  I 
conferring  on  him  the  'Iutendanz'  of  all  'Sing-  ! 
und-Brumm-Vereine.'  [W.  H.  C] 

BOUCHER,  Alexandre  Jeax,  a  well-known 
violinist,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1 770.  It  is  related 
that  he  played  at  the  court  when  only  six,  and 
at  the  Concert  Spirituel  when  eight  years  of  age. 
In  1 787  he  went  to  Madrid,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed solo- violinist  to  the  king,  and  associated 
hi  a  quartet -player  with  Boccherini.  In  1806 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  in  1820  began  to 
travel  over  Europe,  exciting  everywhere,  if  not 
the  unconditional  approbation  of  artists  and 
critics,  at  any  rate  the  admiration  and  curiosity 
of  the  general  public  by  his  extraordinary  per- 
formances. In  1844  he  returned  to  France, 
settled  at  Orleans,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1S61. 

Possessed  undoubtedly  of  an  exceptional  talent 
for  execution,  Boucher  was  not  a  little  of  a  | 
musical  charlatan.  Spohr  made  his  jKjrsonal 
acquaintance  at  Brussels  in  1S19,  and  speaks  of 
him  as  follows:  'His  face  bore  a  remarkablo 
likeness  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte's,  and  he  had 
evidently  carefully  studied  the  banished  emperor's 


way  of  bearing  himself,  lifting  his  hat,  taking 
snuff,'  etc.  (Selbstbiog.  ii.  73).  As  soon  as  he 
came  to  a  town  where  he  intended  giving  a 
concert,  he  practised  these  tricks  on  the  public 
walks  and  in  the  theatre,  in  or<ier  to  attract  the 
curiosity  of  the  public ;  he  even  managed  to 
spread  a  rumour  that  he  was  persecuted  by 
existing  governments  on  account  of  his  likeness 
to  Napoleon,  because  his  appearance  was  likely  to 
revive  the  sympathies  of  the  masses  for  that  great 
man.  He  certainly  advertised  a  concert  at  Lille 
in  these  terms  :  1  L'ne  malheureuse  ressemblance 
me  force  de  m'expatrier ;  je  donnerai  done  avant 
de  quitter  ma  belle  patrie,  un  concert  d'adieux,' 
etc.  He  also  styled  himself  1 L' Alexandre  des 
Violons.' 

In  his  proficiency  in  the  execution  of  double 
stops,  the  staccato,  and  other  technical  diffi- 
culties, he  appears  to  have  been  only  surpassed  by 
Paganini,  and  we  are  assured  by  competent  con- 
temporary critics  that  he  now  and  then  played 
a  slow  movement  with  ravishing,  if  somewhat 
extravagant,  expression.  But  whatever  powers 
of  execution  his  performances  may  have  shown, 
if,  as  Spohr  states,  he  altogether  spoiled  a  quar- 
tet of  Haydn  by  tasteless  additions,  we  must  con- 
clude that  he  was  but  an  indifferent  musician. 
After  what  we  know  of  his  general  character 
as  an  artist,  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  he 
not  unfrequently  wound  up  a  furious  passage  by 
intentionally  upsetting  the  bridge  of  his  violin 
as  a  climax,  and  that  he  used  to  perform  quite 
as  much  by  the  action  of  the  face  aud  legs  as  of 
the  bow. 

BoucherB  wife  was  a  clever  player  on  the 
harp,  but  seems  to  have  adopted  her  husband's 
doubtful  means  of  winning  the  applause  of  the 
public.  She  used  to  play  duets  for  piano  and 
harp,  with  one  hand  on  each  instrument.  [P.  D.] 

BOULANGER,  Mme.  Marie  Julie  (nee 
Halligner),  born  1786,  died  1850;  a  dramatic 
singer.  She  studied  in  the  Conservatoire  under 
Plantade  and  Garat,  and  made  her  debut  with 
immense  success  at  the  Opera  Comique  in  181 1. 
Her  voice  was  fine,  her  execution  brilliant,  and 
her  acting  full  of  character  and  intelligence. 
Her  most  successful  roles  were  those  of  soubrettcs 
aud  maid- servants.  She  remained  on  the  stage 
till  1S45,  but  her  voice  had  failed  some  time 
previously.  [M.  C.  C] 

BOURGEOIS,  Locis,  writer  on  the  theory  of 
music,  born  in  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  tho 
16th  century.  He  followed  Calvin  in  1541  to 
Geneva,  where  he  was  cantor  of  one  of  the 
churches,  but  quarrelled  with  the  presbytery, 
who  would  not  allow  him  to  introduce  a  har- 
monised version  of  the  Psalms  in  public  worship. 
He  threw  up  his  post,  and  returned  in  1557  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  still  living  in  1 561,  but 
after  that  dato  all  trace  of  him  is  lost.  His 
great  work  is  '  Le  droict  chemin  de  musique,' 
etc.  (Geneva,  1 55°).  In  this  he  proposed  a  new 
system  of  notation,  which  was  ac  cepted  not  only 
by  the  Protestants,  but  by  all  French  musicians' 
and  not  finally  abandoned  till  the  beginning  of 
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the  19th  century.  BourgeoiB  published  several 
sets  of  Psalms  in  four  parts.  [F.  G.] 

BOURGEOIS,  Louis  Thomas,  dramatic  com- 
poser, born  at  Fontaine  l'Eveque  in  1676.  He 
was  counter-tenor  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris 
in  1708,  but  in  1 711  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
composing.  In  1 71 3  he  produced  'Les  Amours 
deguises,'  ami  in  1715  'Les  plaisirs  de  la  paix.' 
He  was  chapel-master  at  Tout  in  1716,  and  after- 
wards at  Stratd>ourg.  He  died  in  Paris  in  great 
poverty,  Jan.  1 750.  He  composed  sixteen  oj>eras 
(for  list  see  Fetis)  and  many  cantatas.     [F.  G.] 


BO  URGES,  CleuentIxVE  dk,  eminent  com- 
poser of  the  1 6th  century.  Her  husband  was 
killed  fightiug  against  the  Huguenots  in  15,60, 
and  she  died  of  grief  Sept.  30  in  the  following 
year.  Her  compositions  deserve  to  be  ranked 
with  those  of  the  great  composers  of  her  time. 
A  four-part  chorus,  '  Da  bei  rami,'  by  her  is  in- 
cluded in  Paix's  * Orgel-tabulatur  Buch.'  [F.  G.] 

BOURGES,  Jean  Maurice,  distinguished 
musical  critic,  born  at  Bordeaux  Dec.  2,  1812; 
came  early  to  Paris,  and  studied  composition 
under  Barbcreau.  I n  1 839  he  became  joint-editor 
of  the  '  Revue  et  Gazette  mu&icale,'  the  high 
reputation  of  which  paper  is  in  great  measure 
owing  to  him.  In  1846  'Sultana,'  an  opera  of 
his,  was  successfully  produced  at  the  Opera 
Comiquo.  He  made  an  excellent  translation  of 
the  words  of  Mendelssohn's  '  Elijah.'  He  died 
in  1868,  after  an  illness  of  many  years.    [F.  G.] 

BOURREE.  A  dance  of  French  origin,  which 
is  said  to  have  come  from  tho  province  of  Au- 
vergne.  According  to  other  authorities,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  Spanish  dance,  from  Biscay,  where  it 
is  said  to  l>e  still  practised.  The  bourne  is  often 
to  be  found  in  the  older  suites,  especially  in  those 
of  Bach,  and  is  of  a  rapid  tempo,  in  common 
(allabrevo)  time.  In  its  general  character  it 
present*  some  features  of  analogy  with  the  Ga- 
vottk,  from  which,  however,  it  may  readily  be 
distinguished  :  first,  because  it  is  in  allabreve 
time,  that  is,  with  only  two  beats  in  the  bar, 
whereas  the  gavotte  has  four;  and  secondly, 
that  the  latter  begins  on  the  third  crotchet  in  tho 
bar,  while  the  bourroe  always  commences  on  tho 
fourth.  Like  most  of  the  older  dance- movements, 
it  consists  of  two  parts,  each  of  which  is  related. 
In  Bach's  suites,  a  second  bourree  frequently 
follows  the  first,  in  the  same  way  as  in  a  sym- 
phony or  sonata,  a  trio  follows  a  minuet,  after 
which  the  fir*t  bourree  is  repeated.  There  is  a 
good  modern  example  in  Sullivan's  music  to  the 
•  Merchant  of  Venice.'  [E.  P.] 

BOUSQUET,  Georges,  composer  and  critic, 
born  at  Perpignan  1818,  died  at  St.  Cloud  1854  ; 
entered  the  Conservatoire  as  violin  pupil ;  won 
the  Grand  Prix  in  1838;  and  his  compositions 
w  hile  he  held  the  prize,  particularly  two  masses 
(Rome,  1839-40),  excited  hopes  of  a  brilliaut 
career.  But  his  first  opera,  '  Le  Mousquetaire,' 
produced  at  the  Opera  Comique  in  1844,  was  a 
lailure.    'Taburin  (1852)  met  with  better  suc- 
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the  orchestra  at  the  Tln'atre  Italien.  He  con- 
tributed articles  to  the  'Revue  et  Gazette  mu- 
sicale.'  [M.  C.  C] 

BOW.  The  strings  of  the  various  instruments 
of  the  violin  tribe  are  made  to  vibrate  by  friction 
with  the  hair  of  the  bow.  Like  the  violin, 
tho  bow  went  through  many  progressive  phases, 
till,  at  the  end  of  last  century,  it  acquired  its 
present  shape,  which  secim*  to  leave  no  room  for 
improvement.  The  bow  with  which  the  Rebec 
(the  oldest  stringed  instrument  played  with  the 
liow  with  which  we  are  acquainted)  was  played, 
had  the  form  of  the  weapon  from  which  it  derived 
its  name.  The  stick  waa  much  l>ent,  and  a  cord 
or  string  was  tied  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

(Fi*  1.) 


Fig.  1 .        Fig.  2.       Fig.  3.        Fig.  4. 

(1620.)  (1640.)  (itobc.) 

In  pictures  of  the  13th  century  we  notie* 
something  like  a  nut  and  head,  and  hair  was 
possibly  used  in  place  of  the  cord.  The  bow 
now  gradually  loses  more  and  more  the  actual 
bow-shape  (Figs.  2,  3,  4)  ;  the  head  is  distinct 
from  the  stick,  and  the  nut  is  no  longer  a  portion 
of  the  stick,  but  is  attached  to  it  by  a  wire. 
On  the  top  of  the  stick  a  narrow  piece  of  in- 
dented iron  is  fixed,  on  which  the  wire  is  hooked, 
and  thus  the  hair  made  tighter  or  looser  at  plea- 
sure. (Fig.  5.)  The  next  step  consisted  in  the 
substitution  of  a  screw  for  the  wire  and  in- 
dented iron,  by  which  the  tension  of  the  hair 
could  be  perfectly  regulated.  This  was  Corelli's 
bow.  (Fig.  6.)  It  was  made  of  light  wood,  the 
stick  perfectly  straight,  hardly  if  at  all  elastic, 
and  very  short.  Tartini's  bow  (Fig.  7)  was  con- 
siderably longer,  the  wood  thinner,  and  more 
elastic. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  iSth  century  Francois 
ToritTK  brought  the  art  of  bow-making  to  per- 
fection, and  created  a  model  on  which  no  im- 
provement has  been  yet  made.    In  fact  his  bow 
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all  the  qualities  required  to  enable  the 
player  to  follow  out  every  conceivable  nuance  of 
tone  ami  movement  —  lightness,  firmness,  and 
elasticity.  The  stick  of  the  modern  violin  bow 
(Fig.  8)  is  made  of  Brazilian  lance  wood  (/>«- 
yuttia  quitarctisis)  or  of  Snake-wood  (Brosimum 
aublttii) ;  it  is  cut  straight,  following  the  grain 
of  the  wood,  and  afterwards  slightly  bent  by  ex- 
posure to  heat.   Although  many  trials  liave  been 
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Fig.  8. 


made  no  wood  has  been  found  to  possess  the 
necessary  qualities  in  the  same  degree  as  those 
mentioned. 

The  nut  (e.  Fig.  9)  is  made  either*  of  el»ony 
or  tortoise-shell.  For  violin,  tenor,  ami  violon- 
cello W-b  white  horse-hair  is  used  ;  for  double- 
bass  bows  (which  are  made  of  beech  wood)  black. 


Fig.  9. 

Th*  hair  (l>)  is  inserted  in  the  head  (e)  and  the 
nut  of  the  DOW,  ami  can  be  made  tighter  or  looser 
by  turning  the  screw  (,</). 

The  hair  from  the  tail  of  stallions  is  preferred, 
a*  being  stronger,  more  even.  ami  free  from 
irreasineas.  The  friction  on  the  string  is  increased 
by  the  application  of  rosin.  From  175  to  250 
hairs  are  put  into  a  violin  bow.  Tourte  fixed 
the  length  of  a  violin  bow  to  29-29,  inches, 


of  a  tenor  bow  to  29,  and  of  a  violoncello  bow  to 
2«.\-2S^.  The  bows  of  Tourte  s  own  make  are 
still  considered  the  best,  and  command  a  high 
price  ;  though  not  a  few  modem  bow-makers 
have  turned  out  very  good  bows,  which  frequently 
go  under  his  name.  [P.  D.] 

BOWING.  This  term  is  used  in  a  twofold 
sense,  corresponding  to  the  German  terms  'Bo- 
genfuhrung'  and  'Strichart'  respectively.  In  the 
first  it  designates  in  a  general  way  the  action  of 
the  bow  on  stringed  instruments,  and  in  that 
sense  we  sjieak  of  a  style  and  method  of  bow- 
ing, or  of  the  bowing  of  a  player.  In  the  second 
it  means  the  particular  manner  in  which  a  phrase 
or  passage  is  to  be  executed,  and  the  signs  by 
which  such  a  manner  is  usually  marked  ;  and  in 
that  sense  we  speak  of  the  bowing  of  a  phrase 
or  passage. 

1.  Bowing  (/infffnfiihrung).  While  the  left 
hand  of  the  violin-player  fixes  tho  tone,  and 
thereby  does  that  which  for  the  piano-player  ia 
already  done  by  the  mechanism  of  the  instru- 
ment,— and  while  his  correctness  of  intonation 
(supposing  his  ear  to  l>e  accurate)  depends  on  the 
proficiency  of  his  left  hand,  as  with  the  piano- 
player  it  depends  on  the  tuner's  proficiency, — it 
is  the  action  of  the  violinist's  right  hand,  his 
bowing,  which,  analogous  to  the  pianist's  touch, 
makes  the  Bound  spring  into  life;  it  is  through 
the  medium  of  the  bow  that  the  player  realises 
his  ideas  and  feelings.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  'bowing'  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
ditficult  parts  of  the  art  of  violin-playing,  and 
that  the  excellence  of  a  player,  and  even  of  a 
whole  school  of  violin-playing,  to  a  great  extent 
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ts  method  of  bowing.    The  progress 


of  the  art  of  bowing  closely  followed  the  gradual 
perfection  of  the  bow  itself.  As  long  as  the  stick 
of  the  bow  was  stiff  and  unpl table  ami  the  hair 
could  not  be  made  tighter  or  looser  at  pleasure, 
we  can  hardly  speak  of  an  art  ot  bowing ;  for 
that  art  can  only  be  practised  with  an  elastic 
bow,  which  yields  to  the  slightest  pressure  of 
the  fingers.  As  long  as  the  violin  player  had 
merely  to  double  the  singers'  part,  no  other 
nuance*  but  piano  and  forte  were  required  from 
him.  These  the  stiff  bow  could  produce,  but 
nothing  more.  When  at  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century  the  violin  began  to  emancipate 
it-elf  from  the  position  of  a  mere  accompany ist, 
and  entered  on  its  glorious  career  of  a  solo- 
instrument,  under  such  masters  as  Corelli  and 
Vivaldi,  it  was  only  by  the  Use  of  an  elastic  bow 
that  it  could  acquire  the  faculty  of  producing 
various  nuances  and  shades  of  tone.  Tartini  was 
the  first  to  make  the  stick  at  all  elastic,  and  must 
therefore  be  considered  the  next  great  advancer 
of  the  art  of  bowing.  His  work,  '  L'Arte  dell' 
Arco,'  probably  gives  us  a  correct  idea  of  the 
bowing  of  his  time.  A  full  broad  tone,  a  variety 
of  combinations  of  tied  and  detached  notes,  ar- 
peggios with  firm  bow  (no  'springing  bow'  as 
yet), — are  the  main  features  of  his  bowing.  The 
full  development,  however,  of  all  the  {towers  of 
tho  violin  was  only  possible  with  the  modern 
bow,  as  first  made  by  Tourte  of  Paris.  The 
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thin,  bent,  elastic  stick  of  his  bow  enables  the 
player  to  follow  out  the  slightest  gradations  of 
t<  nit.-  fn>m  the  fullest  forte  to  the  softest  piano,  to 
mark  all  kinds  of  strong  and  gontlo  accents,  to 
execute  staccato,  legato,  saltato,  and  arpeggio  pas- 
sages. It  cannot  be  said  that  the  classical  Paris 
school  of  violin-playing  availed  itself  of  all  these 
advantages  of  Tourte's  invention ;  their  bowing 
does  not  show  very  great  progress  beyond  Tartini 
and  his  school,  and  even  Spohr  does  not  ad- 
vance materially  upon  them.  But  with  Paganini 
a  new  era  opened  in  the  art.  Ho  uses  freely 
almost  every  imaginable  movement  of  the  bow — 
he  adds  to  the  firm  slow  staccato  the  quick  stac- 
cato of  many  notes — he  develops  the  movement 
of  the  wrist  to  the  highest  perfection,  enabling 
him  to  execute  all  kinds  of  bowing  with  the 
utmost  celerity.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  this 
metlnxl  of  bowing  was  altogether  favourable  to  a 
gtHHl  musical  style  of  playing,  which  requires  as 
its  first  essential  breadth  of  tone.  Now  this  can 
only  be  produced  by  a  perfectly  quiet  manage- 
ment of  the  bow,  hardly  compatible  with  Paga- 
nini'* style  of  bowing. 

It  is  the  merit  of  the  modern  German  school, 
represented  chiefly  at  the  Vienna  and  Leipzig 
Conservatoire*,  and  by  the  greatest  of  modern 
violinists,  Joachim,  to  have  combined  the  funda- 
mental qualities  of  all  good  bowing  with  the 
advantages  to  Iks  derived  from  Faganini's  style, 
without  following  onesidedly,  as  the  modern 
French  school  has  done,  his  brilliant  but  ex- 
tra\agant  example,  and  thereby  losing  the  true 
dignity  of  stvle  handed  down  from  Corelli  and 
Tartini  to  Vi'otti,  Rode,  Spohr,  ami  our  day. 

2.  Bowing  (.Strichart).  To  the  correct  and 
truthful  rendering  of  a  musical  phrase  or  passage 
on  a  stringed  instrument,  it  is  essential  that  an 
appropriate  bowing  should  be  chosen,  or,  if 
already  given  by  the  composer,  bo  strictly  ad- 
hered to.  This  ap|>ears  self  evident,  if  we  con- 
sider how  one  and  the  same  jMissage,  bowed  in 
two  different  ways,  may  produce  two  entirely 
different  effects.  A  succession  of  notes,  intended 
by  the  composer  to  be  played  as  a  1»  gato  passage, 
and  therefore  with  as  little  changing  of  bow  as 
possible,  would,  if  played  with  detached  strokes 
of  the  bow,  entirely  lose  its  character.  And 
again,  to  give  a  well  known  example,  what  would 
become  or  the  li^ht  and  sparkling  passages  of  one 
of  Mendelssohn's  Scherzi,  if  the  staccato  notes 
were  played  legato  ?  Its  character  would  be  ! 
destroyed  so  as  to  l>ecome  almost  irrecognisable. 
True,  the  old  masters  left  it  more  or  less  to  the 
discretion  of  the  performer  to  choose  an  appro- 
priate bowing  for  the  different  parts  of  their 
compositions,  and  trusted  to  their  artistic  feeling 
and  tact  in  this  respect.  Nay,  if  we  go  back  to 
Handel  and  Bach,  we  often  find  what  can  only  be  [ 
called  a  mere  sketch  of  a  jmssage.  Bach,  in  his 
celebrated  Violin  Solos  repeatedly  gives  long  suc- 
cessions of  chords  in  three  and  four  parts,  merely 
adding  the  word  '  arpeggio.'  and  leaving  it  to  the 
player  to  execute  them  with  a  variety  of  bowings 
of  his  own  choice  and  invention.  However,  the 
modern  masters— partly  since  Mozart  and  Haydn, 


and  absolutely  since  Beethoven  —  have  given  up 
this  imperfect  way  of  notation,  just  as  they  gave 
up  writing  figured  basses  instead  of  explicit  ac- 
companiments, and  at  the  present  time  a  com- 
poser very  rarely  omits  to  indicate  the  bowing 
with  which  he  intends  each  passage  to  be  exe- 
cuted. With  the  tendency  of  all  modern  eoflh 
|  posers  since  Beethoven  and  Schubert  to  bring 
the  characteristic  and  descriptive  power  of  music 
more  and  more  into  the  foreground,  it  was  hut 
natural  that  the  advanced  technique  of  modern 
violin -playing  should  have  develoj>ed  a  great 
number  of  new  varieties  of  bowing,  in  order  to 
do  justice  to  all  the  subtle  nuance*  which  were  to 
be  rendered. 

In  orchestral  performances  and  in  the  playing 
of  chamlwr-music  it  is  chiefly  uniformity  of 
bowing  which  is  to  be  aimed  at,  and  which 
alone  ensures  a  well  balanced  unanimous  effect. 
The  undeniable  excellency  of  the  orchestral 
performances  at  the  concerts  of  the  ParU 
Conservatoire,  at  the  Gcwandhaus- concerts  in 
Leipzig,  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Saturday  Concerti, 
and  similar  institutions  elsewhere,  is  owing  at 
least  as  much  to  the  enforcement  of  uniform 
bowing  on  the  part  of  the  conductors  and  leaden 
of  the  bands  as  to  the  careful  observance  uf 
the  pianos,  fortes,  and  othor  dynamic  signs. 

A  number  of  signs  are  used  in  musical  notation 
to  indicate  various  ways  of  bowing:  •  i  a  slur 
— -  indicates  that  all  the  notes  under  the  slur 
are  to  be  played  in  one  stroke  of  the  how; 
legato,  (a)  A  slur  with  dots,  r.  .  7" ,  means  either 
staccato  or  saltato  in  one  Btroke ;  while  the  ab- 
sence of  a  Blur  indicates  that  every  note  is  to  be 
done  by  a  separate  stroke.  (3)  Dots  or  dashei 
over  the  notes  (•  •  •  or  l  '  ')  mean  sharp  short 
strokes,  either  with  firm  bow  (martelle)  or  with 
springing  bows  (spicato  or  saltato).  (4)  |J  or  f\ 
means  a  downstroke,  from  the  nut  of  the  l>ow  to- 
wanls  the  head;  y  or  A  an  upstroke.  [P.  D.] 
BOWLEY,  Robkrt  Kanzow,  the  son  of  a 
boot-maker  at  Charing  Cross,  was  born  May  13, 
1813.  He  was  bred  to  his  father's  business, 
and  succeeded  him  in  it.  His  first  knowledge 
of  music  was  acquired  by  association  with  the 
choristers  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Ardent  and 
enthusiastic,  he  pursued  his  studies  vigorously. 
Whilst  still  a  youth  he  joined  a  small  society 
called  '  The  Benevolent  Society  of  Musical  Ama- 
teurs,' of  which  he  afterwards  became  conductor. 
In  1834  he  was  one  of  the  committee  who 
promoted  and  carried  out  the  '  Amateur  Musical 
Festival*  at  Exeter  Hall.  About  the  same  time 
he  became  organist  of  the  Independent  Chapel  in 
Orange  Street,  Leicester  Square,  and  continued 
so  for  several  years.  In  October,  1834,  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Sfwiety,  then  in  its  infancy,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  eleeted  a  member  of  its  committee. 
On  the  foundation  of  the  society's  now  mag- 
nificent musical  library  in  1837  Mr.  Bowley  was 
appointed  its  librarian,  an  office  which  he  held 
until  1854,  when  he  was  chosen  treasurer,  which 
iwwt  he  occupied  until  his  death.  During  the 
entire  [>eriod  of  his  connection  with  the  society 
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he  laboured  incessantly  to  promote  it*  welfare 
anil  advance  its  reputation,  and  instigated  most 
of  the  steps  which  have  tended  to  place  it  in 
its  present  high  position.  The  scheme  of  cele- 
brating the  centenary  of  the  death  of  Handel 
by  performances  of  his  music  on  a  scale  of 
unprecedented  magnitude,  and  which  event- 
ually led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Handel 
Festivals  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  was  originated 
by  him.  In  185S  he  was  appointed  General 
manager  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  which  jjost 
he  proved  himself  to  be  undoubtedly  '  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place/  and  where  he  remained 
till  his  death,  August  25,  1870.  The  energetic 
and  self-devoted  manner  in  which  he  discharged 
his  duties  will  be  long  remembered  by  all  who 
were  associated  with  him.  [W.  H.  H.J 

BOWMAN,  Henry,  published  at  Oxford  in 
1677  a  thin  folio  volume  bearing  the  title  of 
*  Songs  for  one,  two,  anil  three  voyces  to  the 
Thorow  Baas.  With  some  Short  Simphonies. 
Collected  out  of  some  of  the  Select  Poems  of 
the  incomparable  Mr.  Cowley,  and  others,  and 
composed  by  Henry  Bowman.  Philo  -  Musi- 
cus.  A  second  edition  appeared  at  Oxford  in 
1679.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BOVCE,  William,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  born  at 
Joiners'  Hall,  Upper  Thames  Street  (of  which 
company  his   father,   a  cabinet   maker,  was 
beadle),  in  1710.    He  became  a  chorister  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  under  Charles  King,  and,  on 
quitting  the  choir,  an  articled  pupil  of  Maurice 
Greene,  then  organist  of  the  cathedral,    On  the 
expiration  of  his  articles  he  obtained  the  situa- 
tion of  organist  of  Oxford  Chapel,  Vere  Street, 
Cavendish  Square,  and  pursued  his  studies  under 
l>r.  Pepuach.    While  yet  a  young  man  Boyce's 
hearing  became  much  impaired,  a  calamity  the 
greatest  that  can  befal  a  musician,  but  which,  in 
his  case,  did  not  lessen  the  ardour  with  which  he 
pursued  his  studies.    La  1736  he  gave  up  his 
appointment  at  Oxford  Chapel  upon  obtaining 
the  post  of  organist  at  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill, 
which  had  become  vacant  by  the  removal  of 
Joseph    Kelway  to  St.  Martin's-in-thc-Fields. 
On  June  21  in  the  same  year  he  was  sworn  into 
the  place  of  Composer  to  the  Chapel  lioyal  in  the 
room  of  John  Weldon.  then  lately  deceased.  He 
most  ably  discharged  the  duties  of  tins  office 
by  the  composition  of  many  fine  anthems  and 
services,  several  of  which  are  still,  and  will  long 
continue  to  be,  in  use  'in  quires  and  places 
where  they  sing.'    In  1737  he  was  appointed 
conductor  of  the  meetings  of  the  Three  Choirs 
of  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  which 
ottice  he  held  for  several  years.    In  1 740  he 
composed  the  music  for  John  Lock  man's  oratorio 
'  David's  Lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jonathan/ 
and  had  it  performed  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
About  the  same  time  he  set  two  odes  for  St. 
Cecilia's  day,  one  written  by  lx>ckman,  the  other 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vidal,  undermaster  of  West- 
minster  School.     In    1743   he  produced  the 
seren  ita   of  '  Solomon/   written    by  Edward 
Moore,  which  was  eminently  successful,  and  one 
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I  song  in  which  ('Softly  rise,  0  southern  breeze/ 
for  tenor  voice  with  bassoon  obligato)  retained 
its  popularity  for  upwards  of  a  century,  and  is 
still  occasionally  heard.  In  1749,  on  the  erection 
of  an  organ  in  the  church  of  Allhallows  the 
Great  and  Los,  Thames  Street,  Boyee  was 
chosen  organist.  In  the  same  year  "  he  was 
selected  to  compose  the  music  lor  the  oile 
written  by  William  Mason  for  the  installation 
of  Henry  Pelham.  Duke  of  Newcastle,  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the-  University  of  Cambridge.  The 
ode,  with  Boyce's  music,  was  performed  in  the 

I  Senate  House,  July  1,  1749,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  being  Commencement  Sunday,  an 
anthem  with  orchestral  accompaniments,  by 
Boyee,  was  performed  in  Great  St.  Mary's 
Church,  as  an  exercise  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Music,  which  the  University  then  conferred 
on  him.  Both  these  compositions  were  soon 
afterwards  published  together.  In  the  same 
year  Boyoo  appeared  as  a  composer  for  the 
theatre  by  setting  Ia>rd  Lansdowne's  masque 
of  'Peleus  and  Thetis'  (introduced  into  his 
lordships  alteration  of  'The  Merchant  of 
Venice.'  entitled  '  Tho  Jew  of  Venice')  and 
Moses  Mendez's  musical  entertainment.  'The 
Chaplet* ;  the  bitter  of  which  met  with  great 
success.  In  1750  he  set  another  piece  of  the 
same  kind,  also  written  by  Meudez,  called 
'The  Shepherd's  Lottery.'  On  the  death  of 
Dr.  Greene,  in  1675,  Dr.  Boyee  was  appointed 
his  successor  as  master  of  the  king's  band 
of  music,  and  conductor  of  the  annual  festi- 
vals of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  In  the  former  caj>acity  he  was 
required  to  compose  music  for  tho  new-year 
and  birth-day  odes  of  the  poet  laureate  ;  in  the 
latter  he  voluntarily  conqM»sed  two  fine  anthems 
with  orchestral  accompaniments,  besides  addi- 
tional accompaniments  and  choruses  for  Purcell's 
Te  Deum  and  Jubilate,  written  for  St.  Cecilia's 
day,  1694.  In  1758,  on  the  death  of  John 
Travers,  Boyee  was  appointed  one  of  the  or- 
ganists of  the  Chapel  Royal,  upon  which  ha 
resigned  his  places  at  St.  *  Michael's,  Cornhill, 
and  Allhallows,  Thames  Street,  and,  his  deafness 
still  increasing,  he  gave  up  teaching,  and  re- 
moved to  Kensington,  where  he  employed  him- 
self principally  in  the  collection  and  editing  of 
the  materials  for  the  work  by  which  he  is  best 
known— 'Cathedral  Music,  being  a  collection  in 
score  of  tho  most  valuable  and  useful  composi- 
sitions  for  that  servico  by  the  several  Engli-h 
masters  of  the  last  two  hundred  years.'  This 
work  was  projected  by  Dr.  Greene,  who  had 
commenced  collections  for  it,  but,  finding  his 
health  failing,  bequeathed  all  his  materials  to 
Dr.  Boyee,  with  a  request  that  he  would  com- 
plete the  work.  The  'Cathedral  Music'  was 
published  in  three  volumes,  the  first  of  which 
appeared  in  1760  and  the  bust  in  177S.  This 
valuable  publication,  which  redounds  so  much 
to  the  credit  of  its  editor  for  diligence,  judgment 
and  scholarship,  produced  him  little  else  than 
fame,  its  sale  yielding  but  little  beyond  the  ex- 
penses of  production.    On  Feb.  7,  1779,  the 
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gntit,  from  which  Boyce  had  long  suffered,  termi- 
nated the  blameless  life  of  this  mo.st  amiable 
n  an  ami  excellent  musician.    He  was  buried  on 
February  16  with  uncommon  marks  of  respect, 
in  the  vault  under  the  centre  of  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.    In  the  year  following  his 
death  his  widow  published  a  volume  containing 
•Fifteen  Anthems  ami  a  Te  Detim  and  Jubilate' 
of  her  hushand's  composition  ;  and  in  1790 
another  volume  containing  twelve  anthems  and 
a  service  was  published,  under  tho>  editorship  of 
Dr.  Philip  Hayes.    These  anthems  and  services 
(with  others,  to  the  extent  in  all  of  forty-six 
anthems  and  five  services)  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  four  volumes  under  the  editorship  of 
Vincent  Novello.    In  1788  John  Ashley,  who 
had  purchased  the  plates  of  the  'Cathedral 
Music,'  issued  a  reprint  of  it,  with  a  memoir  (by 
Sir  John  Hawkins)  ami  a  portrait  (finely  en- 
graved by  Sherwin)  of  Boyce  prefixed.    In  1849 
a  new  edition,  with   additional  services  and 
anthemB  and  new  lives  of  the  composers  was 
issued  under  the  care  of  Joseph  Warren.  Be- 
sides the  compositions  above  mentioned,  Boyce 
produced  the  following:  —  Dryden'l  'Secular 
MMqae,1  1745;  twelve  sonatas' for  two  violins 
and  bass,  1747;  a  concerto;  ei-ht  symphonies; 
'Ode  to  Charity,'  composed  for  the  Leicester  In- 
firmary, containing  the  duet  for  tenor  and  ba^s, 
4  Here  shall  soft  Charity  repair.'  which  long  re- 
mained an  indispensable  part  of  the  programme 
of  every  concert  given  in  aid  of  a  charity ;  Kev. 
Walter  Harte's  paraphrase  of  part  of  Pindar's 
first  Pythian  ode,  1749;  Masque  in  'The  Tem- 
pest';  dirge  in  '  Cymbeline'  ;  dirge  in  '  Borneo 
and  Juliet';  trio  in  'The  Winter's  Tale';  two 
odes  in  Home's  tragedy,  'Agis.'  175S;  besides 
many  songs  which  ap]>eared  in  'The  British 
Orpheus,'  'The  Vocal  Musical  Mask,'  etc.  A 
collection  of  Dr.   Boyce 's  songs,  duets,  and 
cantatas,  entitled  'Lyra  Britanniea,'  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  several  books.  Boyce  s  only 
son  long  Riled  a  respectable  position  in  the  best 
orchestras  as  a  double-bass  player. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  Cathedral 
Music  :  — 


Vol,.  I. 
Tnlli«.  I'r*-i-»  V.  «n<IK.  Berr. 
W,,r;.-v.  I'.nnal  !--rv.  I. 
FarrxM.  M.  an  i  I..  Serv.  (j 
iw-viii,     Do.   II  minor. 
t.llbou»,Do.  K. 
ChlM,     D.».  E  minor. 
K.--n,   Do.  d. 
Ill"",      Do.  A. 
Allrlch.  I>».  C. 

mow.     Do.  o. 
D...  Kyrle  m 
»urc>  0. 

14 


voi..  n. 

neurr  tW,  Full  Auih..  0  Lord  thr 

makT.  4  Tolee*. 
Talll>.  F,  A.  1  roll  and  cry.  By. 
Tje,  F.  A.  I  will  -T»lt  The*.  4T. 


I 


P1-! 


the  Lord 


tall  to 


tld 

4  ». 

Farrant.  F.  A. 

brane*.  4  ». 
Do.  F.  A.  Hide  not  Thou.  4  ». 
Bird.  F,  *C.  O  Lonl,  tum.  6  ». 
Do.  V.  A.  i'.'imI  vu  Dow  Thli  . 

«->r,  o  Lord.  .*. ». 
Do.  r.  A.  Mag  joyfully,  e  t. 


flltihnn".  F.  A.  Hovinna.  ft  t. 
Ilo.  F.  A.  Lift      j»ur  hro.lf.  «  t. 
Do,  F.  A.  Almighty  aui<!  evetla'tln*-. 
4  v. 

l>o.  F.  A.  O  rltp  ynur  hands.  R  ». 
I'o.  |'iod  pt.H-o-1  innif  up.  ■  ». 
Batten.  F.  A.  Hror  my  prayer.  0  r. 
Do.  F.  A.  (i  pral*»  tha  Lord.  4  y. 
Do.  F.  A.  D»Jir<  r  uii.  O  Lord.  4  ». 
<  hild.  F.  A.  1  raiwthe  Lord.  4  r. 
Do.  F.  A.  O  Lord,  .rant  the  KlliK. 

4  r. 

Do.  F.  A.  Sine  we  merrily.  7  t. 
RofMt,  F.  A.  Behold  now.  4  T. 
D     F.  A.  Troch  me.  O  L..rJ  4  t. 

I'.iow.  v.  a.  <;.«i  i«  Mir  bop*  »t. 
Do.  V.  A.  o  <iod.  wherefore  ait 

Thou  atweut.  5  v. 
DO.  V.  A.  Save  me.  O  Ood.   4  T. 
D".  F.  A.  The  Lord  hear  thee.  4  t. 
Do.  F.  A.  My  i. ml.  my  «.od.  4  r, 
Aldrteh,  V.  A.  out  of  itte  drrn.  4. ». 
I'".  F.  A.  o  iilve  thankn.  f,  1. 
Cn-ynhtou.  F.  A.  I  will  arise.  4  T. 
FUrvalt,  V.  A.  oi.,„|,  'Mi,,.,!  trt.  4  v. 
lite-  V.  A.oOnd.  Thnuha«t.  «y. 
Ite,  V.  A.  O  Lord  to»t  ol  Hosts.  «  ». 
<:o|.lwln.  V.  A.  I  bftra  trt  O.-l.  4  ». 
U.-ke,  f.  A.  TraUe  Uie  LorJ,  0 
Jerusalem.  4  ». 
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Croft.  V.  A.  fiod  la  irnne  up.  4.  t.     Hull.  V.  A.  O  Lord  my  God.  Bt. 
Do.  V.  A.  I'm  me  not  to  rebuke.  4  v.  Humphrey,  V.  A.  Thou  art  toy 
Wrldon,  V.  A.  in  Thee,  o  Lonl.  4  f.  1       Kbus.  4  T. 
Do.  V.  A.  Hear  my  .  r>lns.  6  v.       Do.  V.  A.  Like  a.  the  hart.  4  w. 
Law,  (Wm.l.  V.  A.  The  Lord  It  Dn  V.  A.  Hrar,  o  i:earei.*.3 v. 

my  lUht.  4  ».  Do.  V.  A.  I'.ey.ic  In  the  l-onl.  4  T. 

UMk,  V.  A.  Lord  let    mo  know  1<« . \.  A.  liable  Thoe.o  i;,«L  4  t. 

mioernd.  5y.  I Wlv,  V,  A.  The  way* of  Zlon.  1 1. 

Humphrey  v  v.  A.  Have  mercy  up-  Do.  V.  A.  Tli)  beauty,  OlmaL  4  r. 

on  me.  :i  ».  jl>.».  V.  A.  Awak»  up.  mi  K'.ory.  3*. 

Do.  V.  A.  0  Lord  my  C,od.  3  r.     1lH«.  V.  A.  U  he.  1 ». 

Blow.  V.  A.  I  waA  In  the  Spirit.  Blow,  V.  A.  o  Lord,  I  have  al lined. 

4  r.  j      4  r. 

Wise,  V.  A.  Prepare  ye,  He  way  of  Do.  V.  A.  O  tine  nolo  Ood.  3  t. 

the  Lonl.  4  ».  jDo.  V.  A.  O  Lord.  Thou  last 

Do.  V.  A.  Awake,  put  on  thy  j      learrbed  me  out.  J». 

rtrenpth.  Jr.  Do.  V.  A.  1  triplet  an  I  lo!  4  T. 

rurwll.  V.  A.  Thy  way.OOod.  4t.  Turner.  V.  A.  Lonl,  Thou  haatbrr-n 


V.  A.  Be  merciful.  3  v. 
Clarke,  V.  A. 
1». 

Croft.  V.  A.  0 
Do.  V.  A.  Give  the  Kin«.  5  ». 
r>  Chant*. 

VOL  III. 
Bird.  v.  and  E.  sen.  D  mln. 
Child.  Do.  D. 
Blow.  Do.  E  mln. 
1-urc-li.  M.  and  K- 
Uflal. 


St. 


our  refuse.  3  ». 
lMrcell.  V.  A.  Behold. 
3». 

Do,  V,  A.  They  that  gn  down.  2  ». 
I'o.  V.  A.  Ttt)  Word  1«  a  lantern.  3  ». 
Pa.  V.  A.  O  (tlve  thanki.  4  t. 
Clarke.  V.  A.  1  will  lore  Thee.  J  t. 
i>IIiIm>ii*.  sanetui.  4  v.  In  K. 
Child.  Sanctum   Iv,  In  K  minor. 
H..^er«.  Kanctu*.    4  t.  In  D. 
Crej»bton,  Sanctu*.   4  v.  In  E  flat 


[W.  H.  H  ] 
BKABAN^OXNE,  LA,  the  national  air  of 
the  P.elgians,  dating  from  the  revolution  of  1S30, 
when  Belgium  became  an  iudejieudent  country. 
Both  words  and  music  were  composed  during  the 
Htruggle  ;  the  former  by  a  certain  Jenneval,  who 
was  killed  in  one  of  the  actions  near  Antwerp, 
the  latter  by  Campenholt.  The  air  is  cer- 
tainly unlike  other  'national  airs,'  but  it  has 
taken  a  very  firm  hold  in  the  countrv.  The 
mehsly,  and  the  words  of  the  first 
subjoined ; — 

ft. 


•ul  l'auralt  rni  ?  do       Var  -   hi  .   tral    -    re.  Consa- 


nal   -    •  re,       Dn  prince  a   lan-oe  let  bou-leta.  f>n 


fait!  out  Bcltsm  tout  ch*n  •  (re.  A-vcc  N.uMau  plus  illnrilc  -  nctraJ 


l-ar-hrede  la  ll-l*r-t<       Sur  -  lnr  l.re  de   la  U-ber-tr. 

BRACE  (her.  Itfammrr;  Fr.  Accolade ;  I  tab 
AccnUula).  A  vertical  line,  usually  a  double 
curve,  used  to  couple  together  two  or  more  stave*, 
thus  indicating  that  the  music  written 
therein  is  to  lie  performed  simultaue-  I  :zzzEEE 
ousl  v,  either  by  various  instruments,  or 
voices,  or.  in  pianoforte,  harp,  or  organ-  j  : 
music,  by  the  two  hands  ol  the  performer.  J  - 
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In  orchestral  scores  the  whole  of  the  staves 
forming  the  score  are  braced  together  by  a  verti- 
cal straight  line,  and  curved  braces  are  added  to 
•how  the  position  in  the  score  of  certain  instru- 
ments or  groups  of  instruments,  and  so  to  facili- 
tate the  reading.  These  curved  braces  are  usually 
employed  to  couple  together  the  parts  for  the  first 
and  second  violins,  pianoforte  or  organ  (if  any), 
the  violoncello  and  double-bass,  and  the  three 
trombones. 

In  organ  music  with  pedal  obligato  three  staves 
are  required,  the  lowest  being  for  the  pedals ;  these 
three  are  braced  by  means  of  a  straight  line,  with 
a  curved  brace  in  addition,  to  indicate  the  two 
staves  which  belong  to  the  manuals.         [F.  T.] 

BR  ADE,WiLLTAM,an  English  musician  resident 
at  Hamburg  at  the  commencement  of  the  17th 
century.  He  was  esteemeil  a  good  performer  on 
the  viol,  and  published  4  Paduanen,  Calliarden, 
Canzonetten,'  etc.  (Hamburg.  1600,  4to) ;  'Neue 
Paduanen  and  Uagliarden  mit  stiimnen'  (Ham- 
burg,  1614,  4to) ;  'Neue  lustige  Volten,  Cou- 
ranten,  Ballett-.-n,  etc.,  mit  5  Btimmen'  (Frank- 
fort, 1 62 1,  4  to).  These  publications  are  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest,  as  containing  English 
airs,  some  mentioned  by  Shakespeare.  He  died 
at  Frankfort  in  1647.  [E.  F.  R.] 

BRAHAM,  Joh.v,  born  in  London  of  Jewish 
parents  in  1774,  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early 
age,  and  in  such  humble  circumstances  that  he  is 
said  to  have  sold  pencils  about  the  streets  for  a 
living.  Ho  was  still  very  young  when  he  became 
the  pupil  of  Leoni,  an  Italian  singer  of  celebrity ; 
and  his  first  appearance  in  public  was  at  Co  vent 
Garden  Theatre,  April  21,  17S7,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  master.  In  the  bill  it  is  announced — 'At 
the  end  of  Act  I,  *The  soldier  tired  of  war's 
alarms,'  by  Master  Braham,  l>eing  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  any  stage.'  After  the  first  act  of  the 
farce,  he  sang  the  favourite  song  of  '  Ma  chere 
amie.'  At  the  opening  of  the  Royalty  Theatre 
in  Wellclw-  Square,  on  June  20  in  the  same 
year,  between  the  acts  of  the  play,  'The  soldier 
tired  of  war's  alarms'  'was  sung  with  great  suc- 
cess by  &  little  l»>y.  Master  A  hrnm,  the  pupil  of 
Leon!*;  ami  another  pa|>er  said  '  Yesterday  even- 
ing we  were  surprised  by  a  Master  Ahrttham.  a 
young  pupil  of  Mr.  Leoni.  He  promises  fair  to 
attain  perfection;  possessing  every  requisite  ne- 
cessary to  form  a  capital  singer.'  When  he  lost 
his  boyish  voice  the  future  prospects  of  young 
Braham  appeared  doubtful ;  Leoni  had  fallen  into 
difficulties,  and  about  that  time  left  England  ; 
but  he  found  a  generous  patron  in  Abraham 
Goldsmith,  and  became  a  professor  of  the  piano. 
On  his  voice  regaining  its  power  he  went  to  Bath, 
and  in  1794  niade  his  ap(>earance  at  some  con- 
certs there  under  the  direction  of  Rauzzini,  who, 
appreciating  his  talent,  gave  him  musical  in- 
struction for  three  years.  In  1796  he  was  en- 
gaged by  Storacc  for  Drury  Lane,  and  his  del) tit 
(in  an  o|>era  called '  Mahmoud')  was  so  successful 
that  in  the  year  following  he  was  engaged  for 
the  Italian  opera-house.  Hoping,  however,  to 
achieve  a  moie  permanent  reputation  than  could 


be  obtained  by  any  other  course,  he  resolved  to 
visit  Italy,  and  there  complete  his  musical  edu- 
cation. Florence  was  the  first  city  at  which  he 
appeared  in  public  ;  then  he* visited  Milan,  and 
afterwards  Genoa,  where  he  studied  composition 
under  Isola. 

Taking  leave  of  Italy  in  consequence  of  nu- 
merous solicitations  from  his  own  country,  he 
reappeared  at  Covent  (Jarden  in  1801.  From 
this  point  may  be  dated  that  triumphant  career 
during  which  he  created  a  constant  furore,  the 
effect  of  which  has  hardly  yet  passed  away.  The 
opera  in  which  he  made  his  first  appearance  was 
a  work  by  Mazzinghi  and  Reeve,  entitled  'The 
Chains  of  the  Heart.*  The  music,  however,  was 
so  feeble  in  the  serious,  and  so  commonplace  and 
vulgar  in  the  comic  parts,  that  it  lived  only  a 
few  nights,  and  was  succeeded  by  'The  Cabinet.' 
In  this  opera  Braham  was  the  composer  of  all 
the  music  of  his  own  part,  a  custom  to  which 
he  continued  for  several  years  to  adhere,  and 
seldom  has  music  been  more  universally  popular. 
Among  the  operas  with  which  he  was  thus 
connected  wo  mav  name  '  Family  Quarrels,'  1802  ; 
'The  English  Fleet,'  1S02;  'Thirty  Thousand,' 
1S04;  'Out  of  Place,'  1805;  'False  Alarms.' 
1S07;  'Kais,  or  Love  in  a  Desert,'  1808;  and 
'The  Devil's  Bridge,'  181 2.  To  follow  Braham 
in  all  his  engagements  would  exceed  the  limits 
of  this  notice  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  the 
theatre,  concert-room,  or  church,  ho  had  scarcely 
a  rival.  Nun  ce  in  Italia  tenure  come  Braham 
was  tho  frequent  exclamation  of  foreigners.  His 
compass  extended  to  ai»out  nineteen  notes ;  and 
his  falsetto,  from  D  to  A,  was  so  entirely  within 
his  control  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  distin- 
guish where  his  natural  voice  began  and  ended. 
After  his  voice  had  lost  its  natural  power  ho  was 
successively  engaged  at  several  theatres,  on  the 
mere  strength  of  a  reputation  which  seemed  im- 
mortal ;  and  his  proficiency  in  singing  Handel 
was  universally  acknowledged  when  his  career  as 
a  popular  vocalist  had  reached  its  termination. 
When  Welwr  composed  his  opera  '  Oberon '  for 
the  English  stage  (1826),  Braham  was  the  ori- 
ginal Sir  Huon. 

In  1831  however  the  tide  of  fortune  changed. 
In  that  year  he  purchased,  jointly  with  Yates, 
the  Colosseum  in  the  Regent's  Park  for  the  large 
Bum  of  £40,000.  Five  years  afterwards  he  opined 
the  St.  James'  Theatre,  which  he  had  erected  at 
I  a  cost  of  £26.000.  The  large  fortune  which  his 
genius  and  energy  had  gained  him  was  lost  by 
these  unfortuuatu  speculations.  He  died  Feb. 
17,  '856. 

In  private  life  Braham  was  much  respected. 
He  moved   in  good  society;  and  among  his 
acquaintance  his  fame  a*  a  man  of  information,  a 
humourist,  and  a  raconteur,  was  scarcely  inferior 
I  to  his  reputation  as  a  vocalist.    As  a  composer 
I  he  completely  attained  the  object  he  aimed  at 
in  his  numerous  sonys,   duets,  etc.,   many  of 
j  which  attained  the  highest  popularity.    As  a 
national  Ming  his  4  Death  of  Nelson'  has  pleased 
and  continues  to  please  a  vast  majority  :>f  the 
I  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles ;  it  has  therefore 
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accomplished  its  puri>ose.  (Dramatic  Tiiorjra- 
phi/;  Gentleman*  Magazine  ;  etc.).  [E-  E.K.] 
BRAHMS,  Johannes,  one  of  the  greatest 
living  German  composers,  and  in  the  departments 
of  choral  and  ehamlier  music  w  ithout  a  rival,  was 
born  at  Hamburg  on  March  7,  1833,  Being  the 
son  of  a  musician,  he  begMB  his  musical  educa- 
tion in  very  early  years,  and  carried  it  on  later 
with  brilliant  success  under  Marxsen  of  Altona. 
He  was  introduced  to  Schumann  at  Diisseldorf  in 
1853,  and  so  impressed  that  great  composer  with 
his  extraordinary  powers  that  he  wrote  an 
article  about  him  in  the  4  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur 
Musik,1  in  which,  with  the  earnestness  of  a 
prophet,  he  pointed  him  out  as  the  hero  of  the 
immediate  musical  future.  In  consequence  of 
this  Prahiius  at  once  became  an  object  both  of 
general  attention  and  sceptical  op[>osition.  A 
tour  which  he  undertook  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing himself  and  his  works,  such  as  his  first  three 
Sonatas  and  Trio,  more  generally  known,  seemed 
for  the  time  scarcely  to  verify  Schumann's  pre- 
diction, for  he  found  but  little  sympathy  as  a  com- 
poser, and  had  but  moderate  success  as  a  pianist. 

For  several  years  after  this  he  remaiued  at 
Hamburg  in  retirement,  devoting  himself  assidu- 
ously to  study  and  com|Knition,  after  which  he 
brought  forward  a  number  of  works,  which 
followed  one  another  in  quick  succession,  and 
soon  established  his  reputation.  In  1861  he 
went  to  Vienna,  and  finding  ready  sympathy, 
finally  established  himself  there,  where  he  has 
remained  almost  «ver  since,  making  only  occasional 
tours,  either  aB  a  pianist,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  his  own  works.  In  that  city,  so 
famous  for  its  connection  with  great  musicians, 
he  officiated  teuqiorarily  as  conductor  of  the 
'Sing-Academie'  in  1S63  and  64,  and  from  1873 
to  75  as  director  of  the  famous  concerts  of  the 
'  Gesellscliaft  der  Musikfreunde,'  to  which  he 
has  given  extraordinary  lustre  and  importance 
through  the  performance  of  the  great  choral 
works  of  Handel  and  Bach. 

The  appreciation  and  diffusion  of  his  works  is 
steadily  increasing.  Tho  'Deutsche*  Requiem1 
(op.  45,  1868)  established  his  fame,  and  from 
the  time  of  its  appearance  every  new  work  pub- 
lished by  him  became  an  event  in  tho  musical 
life  of  Germany,  and  even  in  this  country,  where 
his  music  is  frequently  performed  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic, the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  elsewhere.  His  first  Sym- 
phony was  produced  at  Carlsruhe  Nov.  4,  1876, 
and  his  second  at  Vienna  Dec.  24,  1877. 

With  the  exception  of  Richard  Wagner,  who 
occupies  a  Bpccial  position  in  modern  music, 
Brahms  is  pre-eminent  among  living  composers 
for  the  definite  nature  of  his  individuality ;  he 
a]i|>ears  as  the  climax  of  modern  musical  thought, 
standing,  as  it  were,  upon  the  shoulders  of  Schu- 
mann, whose  artistic  eye,  as  already  mentioned, 
recognised  the  younger  artist's  affinity  to  his  own 
nature,  and  based  upon  it  his  confidence  in  the 
progressive  development  of  modern  music.  No 
comparibon  between  him  and  Wagner  is  possible, 
for  Warner's  fame  is  entirely  founded  on  his 
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dramatic  works,  in  which  department  Brahms 
has  as  yet  done  nothiug. 

Indeed,  notwithstanding  his  modern  tendency, 
he  is  eutirely  opposed  to  the  so-called  'new 
German  school,'  or  'school  of  the  future.'  which 
has  attached  itself  to  Wagner,  and  defends  his 
art  principles  on  the  ground  of  absolute  music. 
Brahms  takes  his  stand  upon  systematic  principles 
of  musical  form,  upon  which  indeed  his  individual 
characteristics  a  good  deal  depend.    In  point  of 
style  and  construction  his  music  displays  a  power 
which  is  now  quite  unique.    In  all  his  works, 
from  the  greatest  to  the  smallest,  the  hand  of  s 
master  is  manifest,  and  if  we  analyse  them,  we 
shall  find  the  same  unwearied  energy  and  con- 
sistency throughout  the  movement  as  is  used  at 
the  outset  to  express  the  leading  idea.    He  never 
allows  himself  to  be  drawn  aside  from  his  main 
idea,  in  spite  of  all  the  wealth  of  episode  and 
secondary  thoughts  he  has  always  at  command. 
To  this  we  may  refer  many  of  the  prominent 
peculiarities  of  his  style,  such  as  its  formal  in- 
tensity, and  certain  tiriginal  terms  of  harmony 
and  modulation.    This  side  of  Brahms's  genius 
is  now  undisputed,  but  the  individual  character 
of  his  ideas  and  the  intellectual  qualities  of  bis 
nature  Certainly  stand  in  the  way  of  his  over- 
coming opposition  and  gaining  the  sympathies  of 
the  large  mass  of  the  musical  public.    His  deep 
brooding  earnestness,  and  his  abstraction  from 
external  things,  absorb  him  so  completely  in  his 
idea  that   he  sometimes  loses  his  feeling  fee 
beauty  of  sound.     With  him  beauty  seems  to 
hold  a  place  subordinate  to  expression,  and  a 
certain  harshness  is  in  consequence  occasionally 
mot  with  in  his  harmony  which  must  hinder 
the  popularity  of  his  works.    There  is  (if  the 
word  may  be  allowed)  an  unapproachable  as- 
ceticism about  his  genius  which  is  opposed  to 
all  that  is  merely  pleasing  to  the  ear.    He  does 
not  court  the  understanding  ;  he  rather  demands 
from  it  arduous  and  unwearied  service. 

As  a  pianoforte  player,  Brahms  exhibits  the 
same  characteristics.  He  plays,  not  for  the 
listener,  but  for  himself  and  for  the  work  which 
he  is  performing.  Remarkable  as  his  technical 
execution  may  lie,  with  him  it  always  seems  a 
secondary  casual  matter,  only  to  be  noticed 
incidentally.  But  if  we  reflect  that  the  technique 
of  pianoforte  playing  is  the  sole  medium  for 
reproducing  the  idea  of  a  pianoforte  piece,  it  ia 
possible  that  fault  may  in  this  respect  be  justly 
found  with  his  playing;  yet  his  intellectual  quali- 
ties fit  him  for  masterly  performances  of  his  own 
works  ;  and  in  his  execution  of  Bach,  especially  of 
the  organ  works  on  the  piano,  he  is  acknowledged 
to  be  quite  unrivalled. 

Tho  following  is  a  list  of  Brahms's  published 
works  to  Sept.  1876  : — 


Op.  I.  S.n»U  |.>r  T.  V.  Ill 

2.  D...       Do.        r$  minor.! 

5.  £li  Soi-jc*. 

L  Schcrio  for  P.  F.  In  Kb 

B.  f».r.M»f'or  r.F.  In  F  minor. 
«.     Soiw.    Sn|«rauo  or  Tenor. 
7.  0  Kon,r»  for  mw  vcil». 
S.  Trl..  11.  It.  I'.  K.A. and  Otto 
a  Variation*  f.>r  T.  K.  on  a 

11.'  iii'   ul  '  1.  I ...  ..A  .... 


la  4  Ballast  for  P.  F. 

11.  Sffrrna.le  for  l  ull  Orchestra 

In  D. 

li  Ave  Marta  for  f>niml«  mm 

orcli.  ami  Orra"- 
13.  Funeral  lijmn  fur 

and  Wind 
1«.  S  K.nc.  an.| 

_j  r.  r. 

li  Coi.<*rto.  In  I»,  for  P.  T.  aad 
Orch. 
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In  A. 

17.  4  song*  f.»r  female  Chora*.  2 

Honi»  and  Hsrp. 
1A.  Seitet  In  Kb  (or  String*. 
10.  1'hre  poem*  for  voire  andP.F. 

20.  Thn-e  duet*  for  fc.  and  A 

wiih  P.F. 

21.  Variation*  for  P.  F. : 

0)  On  original  them* : 

(2)  On  a  Hungarian  melody. 
32.  7  '  Marieolleder  '  for  m 

choir.  In  2  part*. 
S3.  Variation*    for    P.  F..  4 

hand*,  on  a 

mann't. 

it-  Variation*  and  Fugue  for 
P.  F.  on  theme  of  Handel'*, 

25.  Quartet  in  (i  minor  for  P.  F. 
and  string*. 

28.  Quartet  In  A  for  ditto. 

27.  Psalm   xlll.   for  women-! 

voice*,  with  Organ  or  P.  F. 

28.  Four  Duet*  for  Alto  audi 

Baritone  with  P.  F. 
2>.  Two  Motet*  for  5  voice*,  a 
canella. 

3D.  Sacral  >ong  by  Paul  Firm- 1 

Choir  ami  Organ. 

SI.  Thr»e  Quartet*  for  H.A.T.  B. 

32.  » Songs  by  A.  von  Platen  and 
G,  F.  I  •  vii  i  •  r  For  voice' 
and  P.  K.  In  |  pertv 

22.  15  Romance*  from  Tleck'i 

'Xagelnue.'  for  vole*  and 

P.F.  In  o  part*. 
Si.  Quintet    for    P.  F.  and 

Bering*  In  F  minor. 
34*.  £ouat*  for  P.  K  .  4  hand*. 

from  the  foregoing. 
So.  2*  Variation*  istudten)  for 

P.  F.  solo  on  a  them*  uf 

36.  Seitet  In  G  for  String*. 
ST.  Thr-*  Sacred  Choruses  for 

female  voice*. 
3*.  Sonata  In  K  minor  for  P.  F 

and  CeOo. 
S9.  M  WalWrs  for  P.  F. :  4  hand*. 
«X  Trio  for  P.  F.. 

Horn  or  Olio. 

41.  Five  Part  Song*  for  4  men'* 

voice*. 

42.  Three  Song*  for  Chora*,  k 

cape)  la.  A  *. 

43.  Four  Songi  for  I  voice  and 

P.  F, 

44.  Twelve  Song*  and  Romano-* 

forfetnaJe  choni*.  a  cap.  lla. 
46.  German     Hequlrm.  Solo. 
Choru*  ai<d  Orch. 


4*.  Four  Songs  for  1 

P.F. 

47.  Four  ditto,  ditto. 

4f.  Seven  ditto,  ditto. 

40.  rive  ditto,  ditto. 

.V.  Rlnaldo ;  Cantata  by  Goethe. 

for  Tenor  Solo,  Hale  C bo- 
rn*, and  Orcb. 
M.  Two  Quartet*  for  String*.  C 

minor  and  A  minor. 
82.  Llebe*lied*r :    Walt/e*  for 

P.  F„  4  hand*,  and  voice*. 
03.  Uhap*ndie  ;  fragment*  from 

Goethe  *  -HanreiM.'  for 

Alto  Solo.  Male  Chorus. 

and  Orch. 
Ea.  Schlrk*aWle  i  (Song  of  IV*- 

linyi  by  V.  Holderllo.  for 

Chorum  and  Orch. 
Si.  Tr.  it.,  hi!..- 1    Hie*.,  chap. 

ilx.l  for  ft-part  Choru*  and 

Orch. 

68a.  Variation*  on  a  theme  of 
Haydn'*  for  Orchestra. 

Kb.  Ditto,  ditto,  for  2  Piano*. 

67.  8  Song*  by  Dauiner  for  1 
voice  and  P.  F. 

5",  «  Song*  for  1  voice  and  P.  F. 

f».  «  Song*  for  1  voire  ami  P.  F. 

flo.  Quartet  (So.  31  in  C  minor 
for  P.  F.  and  Strlimi. 

61.  Four  Duet*  for  Sopr.  and 

Alto. 

62.  Seven  Song*  for  mlied  Choir. 

63.  9  Lleder  und  Ge*ange  for 

voice  and  P.F. 

64.  3  Quartet*  for  4  solo  voice* 

and  P.F. 
6T..  Neue  Liebetlleder-WalUe*. 
«!.  Five  Duet*. 
67.  String  Quartet :  Bb. 
6ft.  Symphony.  No.  1.  C  minor. 
«J.  Nine  song*. 
7('.  Four  Song*. 
71.  Five  Song*. 
T!.  Five  .-v 
73.  Symphony.  No.  2.  In  0. 


for  P.F,  4 


The  tarn-  for  Orchestra, 
Gluck'*  Gavotte  lor  P.  F. 
Stud  ie*  lor  P.  F.  *olO: 

(1)  Etude  alter  Chopin ; 

CJ  Hondo  after  Weber. 
P>  Volk*klnderli»ichen. 
Mondnacht.    Song  for  1  voir* 

[A.  M.] 


BRA M BILL Af  Marietta,  eldest  of  five 
sisters,  all  distinguished  singers,  was  born  near 
Milan  about  1807,  and  made  her  debut  in 
London  as  Arsace  in  *  Semiramide'  in  1837. 
She  was  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatorio  at  Milan, 
and  had  never  appeared  on  any  stage ;  but. 
though  her  acting  was  indifferent,  her  lovely 
contralto  voice,  her  excellent  style,  youth,  and 
great  beauty,  ensured  her  success.    '  She  has  the 
finest  eyes,  the  sweetest  voice,  and  the  liest  dis- 
position in  the  world,'  said  a  certain  cardinal ; 
'  if  she  is  discovered  to  possess  any  other  merits, 
the  safety  of  the  Catholic  Church  will  require 
her  excommunication.'    She  sang  in  London  for 
several  years,  as  well  as  in  Italy;  at  Vienna 
during  four  consecutive  seasons,  1 837-1 841 ;  and 
at  Paris,  where  she  chose  again  Arsace  for  her 
debut,  and  achieved  a  great  success.  Brambilla 
was  distinguished  as  a  teacher,  and  published 
(Utcordi)  exercises  and  vocalizzi  beside  other 
pieces.  [J.  M.J 

BRANDL,  Jofiann,  born  Nov.  14,  1760,  at 
Rohr,  uear  Ratisbon,  died  at  Carlsruhe  May  26, 
1837.    He  studied  violin  and  piano  as  a  "child 


in  the  monastery  at  Rohr,  and  at  10  was  sent 
by  Canon  Gelasius  to  the  seminary  at  Munich. 
He  learnt  singing  from  Valesi ;  and  at  the  Jesuit 
school  at  Neuburg,  received  a  thorough  musical 
education  from  a  certain  Feldmaier.  He  began 
his  career  in  the  convent  of  Trutpert,  Freihurg- 
im-Breisgau,  as  teacher  of  the  violin  anil  piano. 
In  1 784  he  was  appointed  cha|>el-mastcr  to  Princo 
Hohenlohe  Bartenstein  ;  in  1789  'musik-director' 
to  the  Bishop  of  Bruchsal ;  and  in  1S06  the  same 
to  the  archduke  of  Baden  at  Carlsruhe,  where  he 
stayed  till  his  death.  He  composed  an  opera, 
'Hermann';  a  monodrama,  'Hero';  and  many 
symphonies,  serenades,  quartets,  etc.  His  melo- 
dies are  beautiful,  and  were  highly  esteemed, 
aa  may  be  seen  by  some  articles  in  the  Leipsic 
A.M.Z.  for  1828.  [F.  G.] 

BRANLE  (Ft.  branle,  a  movement  of  the 
body  from  side  to  side).  An  old  French  dance, 
the  generic  name  of  all  dances  in  which,  like 
the  Cotillon  or  Grossvater,  the  whole  party  of 
dancers  were  led  by  one  or  two.  (Littre.)  "The 
branle  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV  was  a  branle 
serieux.  It  combined  in  itself  the  movements  of 
the  minuet  and  the  polonaise.  For  an  example 
of  the  music  see  p.  287.  [E.  P.] 

BRASS  BAND.  (Fr.  Fan/art.)  The  smaller 
variety  of  the  military  band,  chiefly  employed  in 
cavalry  regiments,  on  account  of  the  greater  ease 
with  which  brass  instruments  can  be  played  on 
horseback.  It  ordinarily  consists  of  an  E  flat 
piccolo  cornet,  two  or  more  cornets  in  B  flat,  two 
tenor  saxhorns  in  E  flat,  one  or  more  baritones 
and  euphoniums,  with  one  or  more  bombardons. 
Besides  these,  trumpets,  and  side-,  bass-,  or  kettle- 
drums are  usually  present.  It  is  materially  im- 
proved by  the  sultstitution  of  flutes  and  E  flat 
clarinets  for  the  piccolo-cornet,  and  by  the  addition 
of  trombones.  It  has  not  the  variety  of  quality 
and  richness  of  tone  possessed  by  the  full  recti 
band,  but  is  competent  to  produce  very  smooth 
and  agreeable  harmony.  On  account  of  the 
greater  facility  with  which  brass  instruments  of 
the  saxhorn  species  are  learned,  as  compared 
with  clarinets  and  other  ree*ls,  a  brass  band  is 
much  more  easy  to  establish  and  maintain  in 
efficiency  than  a  full  military  band.    [w-  H.  S.] 

BRAVO,  i.e.  'well  done.'  An  Italian  term 
of  applause  which  has  gone  from  Italy  to 
other  countries,  though  never  taking  very" firm 
root  in  England.  It  was  the  custom  in  Italy 
to  applaud,  not  only  at  the  end  of  a  piece  op 
passage,  but  during  the  performance,  ami  the 
brarog  were  addressed  to  composer,  singer,  or 
instrument — '  Bravo  Mozart ! '  'Bravo  Lablache !' 
'  Bravo  il  fagotto  ! '  The  word  was  there  natu- 
rally Inflected,  and  the  applause  to  a  female 
singer  would  be  '  Brava  Grisi ! '  Beethoven  when 
satisfied  with  the  orchestra  used  to  give  a  '  thun- 
dering Bravi  tutti.'  [G.] 

BRAVURA  (Ital..  courage,  bravery).  A  style 
of  both  music  and  execution  involving  the  dis- 
play of  unusual  brilliancy  and  technical  power; 
music  written  to  task  the  ability  and  test  the 
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courage  of  the  artist.   Thus  « Let  the  bright  Ser-  ' 
aphim'  (Samson  \  'Gli  angui  d'inferno'  (Flauto 
magico),  ami  '  Non  piu  mesta'  (Cenerentola)  are 
bravura  songs,  requiring  a  compass  and  a  power 
of  execution  out  of  the  common. 

The  notion  of  effect  for  effect's  sake  is  perhaps 
involved  in  the  term.  Beethoven  therefore  can 
never  bo  said  to  have  written  bravura  pi«*ca, 
though  many  of  hi9  pieces  require  the  greatest 
skill  and  are  extremely  brilliant. 

'Con  bravura'  and  'Allegro  di  bravura'  are 
similarly  used  to  denote  fire  and  brilliancy.  [G.] 

BREATH.  Various  signs  are  used  in  vocal 
music  to  indicate  the  places  for  taking  breath, 
they  are  UHiially  »  *  %./  The  management 
of  the  breiith  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
■inging,  as  by  it  a  gxsl  tone  is  formed.  The 
two  essentials  are  1 1 )  the  power  of  controlling 
the  quantity  and  force  of  air  as  it  is  expired  ; 
(2)  the  power  of  directing  the  vibrating  column 
of  air.  By  too  great  pressure  of  breath  the  form 
of  the  waves  of  sound  most  favourable  to  a  good 
tone  is  disturbed,  while  too  little  pressure  deprives 
the  tone  of  strength.  A  certain  quantity  of 
breath  will  produce  a  tone  in  perfection,  and 
any  increase  or  diminution  of  that  quantity  will 
result  in  loss  of  quality  or  power.  The  old 
Italian  masters  of  singing  made  the  management 
of  the  breath  a  matter  of  primary  consideration  ; 
they  required  their  scholars  in  practising  their 
exercses  to  do  so  piano,  and  to  breathe  at  first 
as  in  speak  in? ;  the  places  for  doing  this  were 
carefully  and  distinctly  marked  ;  if  it  were  found 
that  the  pupil  emitted  his  breath  with  too  great 
a  pressure  or  too  rapidly,  so  as  to  crowd  or 
impair  the  sound,  he  wad  taught  to  hold  it  back, 
and  only  when  ho  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
and  a  feeling  for  pure  tone  was  he  permitted  to 
attempt  to  take  larger  breath  a,  and  6hown  how- 
to  gradually  increase  the  breathing  capacity  of 
his  lungs.  The  breath  is  the  basin  of  a  full  rich 
tone  in  sinning,  and  on  the  management  of  its 
vibrating  column  of  air  depends  the  great  charm 
and  beauty  of  vocalisation,  no  less  than  the 
|H>wer  of  successfully  executing  phrasing,  accord- 
in?  to  the  dictates  of  a  poetical  and  intelligent 
mind.  [W.  H.  C] 

RREITKOPF  &  HARTEL.  On  Jan.  37, 
i860.,  this  renowned  firm  of  music-publishers 
in  Leipsic  celebrated  the  150th  anniversary  of 
its  existence.  Its  foundation  was  laid  in  1719, 
when  BERNHARDT  Chkistoph  Breitkopf,  mem- 
ber of  a  mining  family  of  the  Hartz.  born  at 
ClauBthal  March  2,  1695,  set  up  a  printing  press 
at  Leipsic.  His  first  publication  was  a  Hebrew 
Bible,  quickly  followed  by  a  number  of  theolo- 
gical and  historical  works,  in  which  Breitkopf's 
friendly  relations  to  the  |H>et  Gottsehed  were  of 
much  use  to  him.  In  1732  a  printing  office  was 
built  with  the  sign  of  '  zum  goldnen  Bar,'  which 
in  1765  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  the 
•  si  1  heme  Bar.* 

In  1745  Breitkopf  gave  up  the  printing  busi- 
to  his  only  son,  and  in  176;  the  firm 
B.  C.  Breitkopf  &  Son.    On 'March  26, 
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1777  the  old  man  died,  aged  83.    He  had  raised 
himself  from  a  common  printer  to  be  the  head  of 
the  first  printing  establishment  in  Germany,  and 
he  also  had  the  happiness,  wh  eh  Gottsehed  had 
predicted,  of  seem?  himself  eclipsed  by  his  son. 
The  son,  Johann  Gottlob  Immanuel,  born  Nov. 
23,  1719,  devoted  himself  with  ardour,  while  a 
lad,  to  the  acquirement  of  learning,  leaving  pro- 
fessional knowledge  till  later.    His  acquirements 
in  literature  were  developed  by  intercourse  with 
such  scholars  as  Leasing  and  Winkelmann.  He 
laboured  to  improve  the  practice  of  printing,  and 
with  that  view  wrote  several  papers.    By  the  in- 
troduction of  separate  movable  music  type  he 
produced,  as  early  as  1750,  a  revolution  in  the 
music  trade.    In  1 756  the  first  fruits  of  his  inno- 
vations appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  splendid 
edition  of  an  opera  in  full  score,  and  in  3  vols., 
entitled  '  II  trionfo  della  fit-delta,  dramma  per 
musica  di  E.  T.  P.  A'  (the  initials  of  Ermelinda 
Talia  Pastor        Arcada,  a  name  assumed  for 
the  occasion  by  Antonia  Amalia  Walburga,  Prin- 
cess of  Saxony).    After  this,  Breitkopf  published 
a  long  series  of  important  compositions  by  C.  P. 
E.  Bach,  Graun,  Hiller,  Leopold  Mozart,  etc. 
He  had  hardly  begun  to  realise  the  results  of 
his  invention  in  the  music  trade  when  his  energy 
found  a  new  channel.    During  the  Seven  Years 
War  (1756-63)  he  had  organised  on  a  large 
scale  a  warehouse  of  German,  English,  French, 
and  Italian  music,  both  MS.  and  printed,  and 
had  started  a  special  trade  in  music,  through 
the  publication  of  systematic  descriptive  cata- 
logues referring  to  his  stock,  and  embracing  the 
whole  field  of  musical  literature.    Between  1 760 
and  80  he  issued  catalogues  of  printed  music, 
both  theoretical  and  practical,  in  six  parts ;  of 
MS.  music  in  four  parts ;  and  a  third  (especially 
important  for  the  history  of  music) — a  thematic 
catalogue  of  MS.  music  only,  in  5  parts,  with 
16  supplements  (1763-87).    His  activity  was  ab- 
solutely unceasing.    In  1770  he  founded  a  manu- 
factory of  playing  cards  (which  he  sold  in  1783), 
a  coloured  pa|>er  manufactory,  a  Wtkselling  busi- 
ness in  Ore.*  ten  and  another  in  Bautzen.  He 
died  Jan.  39,  1 794,  honoured  as  the  reformer  of 
the  music  trade,  and  secure  of  a  place  in  the 
history  of  the  art  of  printing.    His  jxirtrait  ib 
extremely  interesting.     The  well -formed  head, 
the  sjieaking  eye,  the  intelligent  features,  show 
intellectual  power  and  strong  will.  Iinmanuel 
had  two  sons,  who  learned  the  printer's  craft  from 
their  father.    Beknhard  Theodob  (born  I749>. 
was  musician  enough  to  compose  some  pretty 
music  to  Goethe's  '  Jugendlieder '  in  1769.  He 
went  in  1777  to  Russia,  and  founded  a  printing 
office  and  bookselling  business  in  Petersburg — 
was  teacher  in  an  institution  for  the  education 
of  girls,  and  died  at  a  great  age  as  Russian 
'  StaatB-Rath.'   His  second  son,  OtBlSTorH  GoTT- 
Loh  (born  1750),  remained  with  his  father.  Hs 
was  an  amiable  dilettante,  to  whom  the  burden, 
of  his  vast  business  was  intolerable  ;  after  curry- 
ing it  on  therefore  for  a  year  he  gave  it  up  to 
his  friend  G.  0,  H artel,  at  the  same  time  making 
him  his  heir.    He  died  much  lamented  in  l  Soo, 
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the  last  scion  of  a  gifted  nice.  Since  then  the  | 
business,  though  entirely  in  H  artel's  hands,  has  I 
been  conducted  under  the  well-known  title  of, 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel. 

Gottfried  ChristofB  Hartel,  son  of  Dr. 
Christoph  Hartel,  Burgomaster  of  Schneeberg, 
was  born  there  Jan.  27,  1763.  Having  given  up  . 
his  former  occupation,  he  applied  himself  with 
vigour  to  improve  the  business  by  undertaking 
the  publication  of  musical  works  of  the  highest 
order.  Thus  he  brought  out  the  works  of  Mozart 
in  17  vols.  (1798  1816);  of  Haydn  in  12  vols. 
( 1 800-1806);  of  Clementi  in  13  vols.  (1800- 
1818);  and  of  Dushek  in  12  (1814-1818) — an 
undertaking  which  was  the  forerunner  of  many 
popular  and  critical  collected  editions.  Hartel 
also  started  the  'Allgemeine  musikalische  Zei-  j 
tung,'  which  long  maintained  its  position  as  1 
the  best  musical  periodical,  and  advocated  the 
interests  of  music  from  1798  to  1848  ;  he  further 
published  a  literary  paper,  the  '  Leipziger  Lite- 
ratur-Zeitung '  (1812-1834),  enlarged  his  atock 
of  music  and  books,  and  made  various  practical 
improvements  in  printing.  Amongst  other  things 
he  introduced  the  system  of  engraving  music  on 
pewter  plates,  to  which  in  1 805  be  added  a  litho- 
graphic establishment,  with  the  personal  co- 
oj>eration  of  Senncfelder,  the  inventor.  Procuring 
Workmen  from  Vienna,  he  next  started  the  first  | 
factory  of  pianos  in  central  Germany.  Being  a 
men  of  great  cultivation  and  refinement,  such 
constant  absorption  in  business  was  not  to  his 
taste,  but  he  accepted  the  task  which  fate  had 
laid  u|»n  him,  and  executed  it  faithfully  till  his 
death  on  July  25,  1827. 

Up  to  1835  the  business  was  carried  on  by  his 
nephew  F1.0RENZ  H ARTEL.    But  at  that  date 
Hermann  Hartel,  the  eldest  son  of  Gottfried 
(born  April  27,  1803),  entered  the  house  as  head, 
in  partnership  with  hi9  younger  brother  Ray- 
Mt'ND,  who  liad  joined  in  1832.    Hermann's  fine 
character  had  been  improved  by  an  excellent 
education ;  he  read  law,  and  took  his  doctors' 
degree  in  1828,  and  Iub  love  of  art  had  been 
cultivated  by  a  two  years'  residence  in  Italy,  j 
Both  in  public  and  private  life  he  was  a  man  of 
noble  disposition  and  true  culture.  The  brothers 
lived  to  see  a  remarkable  spread  of  taste,  and  to  1 
publish  many  works  of  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  | 
Chopin,  and  other  eminent  modern  composers  ; 
they  brought  out  new  editions  of  Schubert, 
Wober,  and  Hummel.     Their  catalogue  up  to  1 
1  874  included  over  14.000  works,  extending  over  | 
the  whole  range  of  music.    In  1866  they  began 
the  issue  of  a  series  of  cheap  editions  of  classical 
works  in  red  covers,  which  are  now  widely  1 
known.    They  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  | 
;Ba<7H-Ge8KLLj4C1Iaft,  which,  like  the  companion 
M  .1 ! .  •  •   Society,  owes  much  to  their  energy,  taste,  | 
and  accuracy.     In  1862  they  projected  a  com-  1 
plete  critical  edition  in  score  and  parts  of  the 
works  of  Beethoven,  which  was  completed  in 
1866,  and  is  now  (1876)  being  followed  by  a 
aimilar  edition  of  Mendelssohn. 

The  list  of  their  publications  contains  treatises  ! 
by  Kieaewetter  and  others  on  the  history  of  i 


music,  important  works  by  Tucher  and  Winter- 
feld  on  the  church  music  of  Germany  ;  biogra- 
phies, such  as  Bach  by  Spitta,  Handel  by  C'hry- 
sandt- r,  Mozart  by  Jahn  ;  thematic  catalogues  of 
Beethoven  by  Nottebohm.  and  Mozart  by  Kbchel ; 
works  on  the  theory  of  music  by  Chladni,  Haupt- 
mann,  Lobe,  K older,  Marx.  Sechter,  etc.,  as  well 
as  a  long  list  of  publications  on  literature,  law, 
theology,  medicine,  natural  philosophy,  philology, 
arclucology,  etc.,  etc.  The  practical  part  of  the 
business  has  increased  so  much  that  the  Goldene 
Bar  was  in  1867  exchanged  for  a  much  larger 
building.  By  1871  the  printing  had  developed 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  necessary  to  use 
the  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  pianoforte 
manufactory.  Since  the  death  of  Hermann,  Ray- 
mund,  youngest  son  of  Gottfried  (born  June  9, 
1810),  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  house,  assisted 
by  two  grandsons  of  Gottfried's — Wilhehn  Volk- 
mann  and  Dr.  Georg  Oscar  Immanuel  Hase.  It 
is  for  these  gentlemen  to  complete  the  edition 
of  Mendelssohn,  and  to  crown  the  great  under- 
takings already  enumerated,  by  the  edition  of 
Mozart's  great  works  in  score  which  they  have 
already  announced  (1876). 

(The  above  is  taken  by  kind  permission  from 
papers  in  the  archives  of  the  firm.)       [V.  F.  P.] 

BREMNER,  Robert,  born  in  Scotland  about 
1720.  He  practised  for  some  years  as  a  teacher 
of  singing,  and  afterwards,  about  1748,  became 
a  music-seller  at  Edinburgh,  under  the  sign  of  the 
'  Harp  and  Hoboy.'  He  Bidwequently  settled  in 
London,  and  commenced  business,  with  the  same 
sign,  'opposite  Somerset  House  in  the  Strand.' 
He  arranged  many  collections  of  'Soots  Songs  for 
Voice  and  Harpsichord.'  He  was  also  the  author 
of  '  Rudiments  of  Music,  with  Psalmody,'  a  work 
which  went  through  many  editions;  'Thoughts 
on  the  Performance  of  Concert  Music';  'In- 
structions for  the  Guitar,'  etc.  He  died  at  Ken- 
sington, May  12,  1789.  [E.  F.  R.] 

BREXDEL,  Db.  Karl  Franz,  musical  critic, 
born  Nov.  25,  181 1,  at  Stollberg  in  the  Harz; 
educated  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Freiberg  in 
Saxony,  where  his  father  was  Berg-Rath,  and  at 
the  universities  of  Leipaic  and  Berlin.  Music 
always  formed  his  special  pursuit,  in  which  he 
was  mainly  assisted  by  Anacker  and  Wieck. 
He  began  his  public  career  with  lectures  on  the 
history  of  music,  delivered  ih  Freiberg  and  in 
Dresden.  In  1844  he  settled  in  Ijcip.»ic  as  pro- 
prietor of  Schumann's  'Neue  Zeitsehriit,'  which 
he  edited  from  Jan.  I,  1845,  at  the  name  time 
teaching  musical  history  and  a-sthctics  in  Men- 
delssohn's newly  established  Cons^rvatorium. 
Hero  he  delivered  the  public  lecturts  on  which 
he  founded  his  most  comprehensive  work,  'Ge- 
schichte  der  Musik  iu  Italien,  Frankreich,  und 
Deutsehland'  (1852;  4th  edition  1S67),  an  at- 
tempt to  treat  the  various  historical  develoj  menu 
of  the  art  from  oue  practical  point  of  view.  More 
imj>ortant  however  were  his  articles  in  the  'Neue 
Zeitschrift,'  written  as  a  strenuous  advocate  of 
modern  ideas  in  music.  His  first  efforts  were 
devoted  to  the  recognition  of  Schumann ;  but  in 
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time  the  paper  l)©came  the  organ  of  Wa.Tier  and 
I  :.-/t.  Brendel  certainly  had  a  rare  power  of 
appreciating  the  ideas  of  the  real  leadens  of  the 
movement,  and  of  illuHtrating  and  developing 
them  effectively,  and  thus  materially  assisted  the 
movement.  His  treatment  is  dry,  logical,  and 
didactic;  but  what  it  wants  in  directness  and 
poetical  force  is  made  up  for  by  the  perseverance 
with  which  he  urges  his  arguments. 

In  1 850  he  began  to  issue  another  periodical, 
entitled  '  Anregungen  fur  Kunst,  Leben,  und 
Wissenschaft,'  which  for  several  years  supported 
the  propaganda  of  the  Zeitung  in  favour  of  Liszt 
and  Wagner.  But  the  most  open  exposition  of 
the  views  of  the  party  is  to  be  found  in  his 
'  Musik  der  Gegenwart  und  die  Gesamnitkunst 
der  Zukunft,'  which  must  be  regarded  as  a 
completion  of  his  History,  and  is  not  free  from 
considerable  party  spirit"  With  the  year  1859 
Brendel  began  to  labour  for  the  reconciliation 
of  the  contending  parties,  on  the  basis  of  the 
general  progress  of  modern  times.  The  field  for 
this  effort  was  the  '  Allgeineine  deutsche  Musik- 
Verein,'  or  '  German  musical  union,'  which  arose 
out  of  a  festival  of  musicians  held  on  the  occasion 
of  the  twenty -fifth  anniversary  of  the  '  Neue 
Zeitschrift,'  and  was  founded  in  1861.  Brendel 
wan  not  only  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the 
'  Verein,'  but  as  its  president  he  worked  for  it 
with  restless  energy  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
his  Zeitung  was  its  official  organ.  Brendel  died 
Nov.  25,  1S6S.  The  Zeitung  continued  to  follow 
the  same  path  as  before,  biat  lost  itB  old  eminence. 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioned  Brendel 
issued  various  smaller  publications,  all  more  or 
less  distinguished  by  a  tendency  for  the  New 
German  School — '  Liszt  als  Sympkoniker'  (1858), 
*  Organisation  der  Musik  durch  den  Staat'  (1866). 
An  abridgment  of  his  history,  for  schools,  was 
published  under  the  title  of  'Grundziige  der 
Geschichte,'  etc..  and  has  been  translated  into 
several  languages.  [A.  M.] 

BREVE  (Er.  Carrtt ;  Ital.  Brere).  A  note 
of  the  value  of  two  semibreves,  rarely  met  with 
in  modern  music,  in  which  there  is  no  place  for 
it.  as  the  longest  bar  commonly  used  (viz.  a  bar 
of  12-8  time)  has  but  the  value  of  a  semibreve 
and  a  half.  Although  now  nearly  obsolete  from 
its  great  length,  the  breve  was  originally  (as  in- 
dicated by  its  name,  derived  from  brtvti,  short) 
the  shorter  of  the  two  notes  of  which  the  earliest 
measured  music,  invented  about  A.D.  1200,  was 
composed.  These  two  notes,  which  corresponded 
to  the  long  and  short  syllables  of  the  text  to 
which  they  were  sung,  were  termed  longa  and 
brcri*,  ami  were  written  thus,  ■  and  The 
proportion  which  they  bore  to  each  other  was  not 
always  constant,  the  lomjn  containing  sometimes 
three  breves,  in  which  case  it  was  called  perfect, 
and  sometimes  only  two,  when  it  is  said  to  oe 
imperfect.  So  likewise,  after  the  introduction 
of  a  still  shorter  note  called  *emibrtvi*,  the  bfWU 
could  be  either  perfect  or  imf**rfect,  and  consist 
of  three  or  two  semibreves.  These  variations  of 
proportion,  which,  together  with  many  others, 
remained  in  use  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
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17th  century,  and  which  could  not  but  have 
added  immensely  to  the  difficulty  of  the  study 
of  music,  were  dependent  on  the  order  in  which 
the  longer  and  shorter  notes  followed  each  other, 
and  also  upon  the  appearance  of  certain  time- 
signatures  which  were  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  composition.  Eor  a  full  account  of  these 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Bellertnann's  treatise 
'Die  Mensuralnoten  und  Taktzeichen  des  15. 
und  16.  Jahrhunderts.'  Berlin.  1858. 

The  breve,  together  with  other  notes  belonging 
to  the  Bame  epoch,  was  originaDy  written  black,  the 
more  modem  white  notes  (Fr.  blanche*)  written 
in  outline  being  introduced  by  Dufay  about  the 
end  of  the  14th  century.  After  this  period  black 
notes  (Fr.  noire*)  were  exclusively  used  to  ex- 
press diminution,  the  note  made  black  losing 
a  portion  of  its  value,  either  one-third  or  one- 
fourth,  according  to  circumstances.  A  relic  of 
this  custom  survives  in  modern  music  in  the 
method  of  writing  minim  and  crotchet. 

In  modern  music  the  breve,  in  the  rare  cases 
in  which  it  is  used,  is  always  written  white, 
and  either  of  an  oblong  form,  thus  S  ,  or  oval 
with  two  small  vertical  strokes  at  each  end, 
thus  x\-z>  ■ 

The  expression  alia  brere,  placed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  composition,  has  been  variously 
interpreted.    Some  have  understood  it  to  mean 
a  rhythm  of  one  breve  to  a  bar,  while  others, 
translating  the  words  'alia  breve'  literally  into 
'in  short  fashion,'  understand  by  it  a  rhythm  of 
either  two  or  four  beats  in  a  bar,  but  at  a  double 
rate  of  movement,  semibreves  being  taken  at 
about  the  speed  of  ordinary  minims,  and  so  on. 
In  favour  of  this  latter  view  is  the  fact  that  the 
signature  of  alia  breve  time  is  always  the  semi- 
circle crossed  by  a  vertical  stroke,  (T*,  which  is 
the  'diminutio  simplex  in  tempus  imperfectum* 
of  the  ancient  measured  music,  where  it  served 
precisely  the  same  purpose,  i.e.  by  reducing 
each  note  to  half  its  proper  value  it  doubled 
the  rate  of  movement.    Both  views  agree  In  the 
most  important  particular,  namely,  that  compo- 
sitions marked  '  alia  breve,'  or,  even  when  not  so 
marked,  if  provided  with  the  distinctive  time- 
signature,  must  be  performed  twice  as  fast  as  if 
simply  marked  with  the  sign  of  common  time, 
C  or  4-4.    And  with  regard  to  the  opinion  which 
holds  that  compositions  alia  breve  ought  to  be 
written  in  bars  of  the  value  of  a  breve,  it  may 
be  urged  that  in  spite  of  the  undoubted  fact 
that  most  of  such  compositions  have  but  one 
semibreve  in  the  bar,  it  is  possible  that  this 
method  of  writing  may  have  been  intended  to 
represent  merely  tho  division  of  the  original  alia 
breve  bar  into  two  halves,  for  convenience  of 
reading,  a  division  which  has  actually  been  made 
in  certain  cases,  as  for  example  in  Handel's 
chorus  'All  we  like  sheep'  (Messiahs,  which  was 
originally  written  in  Imvb  of  the  value  of  two 
semibreves,  and  marked  'alia  breve.'  although 
now  printed  in  bars  of  half  that  length  More- 
over, it  is  certain  that  the  expression  alia  breve 
has  never  l>een  applied  to  movements  in  triple 
time,  although  if  it  had  had  reference  merely  to 
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the  rate  of  movement  this  would  have  been  per- 
fectly possible.  [F.  T.] 

BREWER,  Thomas,  was  educated  at  Christ's 
Hospital,  and  brought  up  as  a  performer  on  the 
viol.  He  flourished  in  the  time  of  Charles 
I.  the  Protectorate,  and  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  He  was  the  composer  of  several 
excellent  fantasias  for  the  viol;  and  many 
rounds  and  catches  of  his  are  printed  in  Hilton's 
'Catch  that  Catch  can.'  He  was  the  comjioser 
of  the  pretty  three-part  song  'Turn  Amaryllis,' 
inserted  by  Playford  in  his  '  Musical  Companion.' 
In  the  Harleian  MS.,  No.  6395,  entitled  *  Merry 
Passages  and  Jests,'  compiled  by  Sir  Nicholas 
Lt-stran:;e.  is  the  following  anecdote  respecting 
him  : — '  Thomas  Brewer,  my  musical  servant, 
through  his  pronenesa  to  good  fellowship,  having 
"  to  a  very  rich  and  rubicund  nose,  being 
r'd  by  a  friend  for  his  too  frequent  use  of 


strong  drin kes  and  sacke,  as  very  pernicious  to 
that  distemper  and  inflammation  in  his  nose — 
"  Nay,  faith,"  says  he,  "  if  it  will  not  endure 
sacke,  it  is  no  nose  for  me." 1  The  date  of  his 
death  is  not  known.  [E.  F.  R.] 

BRIARD,  Etiexxb,  engraver  of  music,  born 
at  Bar -le- Due  towards  the  end  of  the  15  th  cen- 
tury, settled  at  Avignon  in  1530.    He  replaced 
the  square  characters  hitherto  in  use  by  round 
ones,  and  devised  a  simple  means  of  express- 
ing the  duration  of  a  note,  instead  of  the  com- 
plicated system  of  ligatures.     Peignot,  in  Iub 
'Diction,  de  la  Bibliologie,'  supp.  p.  140,  claims 
priority  in  these  inventions  for  Granjon,  also  a 
printer ;  but  Briard's  characters  are  certainly 
better  formed  and  easier  to  read.    A  facsimile 
of  them  may  be  seen  in  Schmidt's  '  Ottaviano 
Petruoci.'    The  works  of  the  eODMMf  Eleazar 
Genet,  called  1  Carpentras,'  after  his  birthplace, 
were  printed  at  Avignon  in  1 532  in  Briard's 
characters.    Jean  Baptists,  a  descendant  of 
the  celebrated  printer,  has  distinguished  himself 
as  a  violinist.    He  was  born  May  13,  1823,  at 
Carpentras ;  gained  the  second  prize  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  in  1843,  and  the  first  in  1844. 
His  teachers  were  Clarel,  Baillot,  and  Habe- 

[F.  G.] 

BRIDE  OF  DUNKERRON,  THE,  a  dra- 
stic cantata ;  the  ver=e  by  Enoch ;  music  by 
Henry  Smart.  Written  for,  and  produced  at, 
the  Birmingham  Festival  Sept.  6,  1864.  [G.] 

BRIDE  OF  SONG,  THE,  operetta  in  one 
act;  words  by  Henry  Famie;  music  by  Jules 
Benedict.  Produced  at  Covent  Garden  Dec.  3, 
1S64.  [G.] 

BRIDES  OF  VENICE,  a  grand  opera  in  a 
act*  ;  music  by  Jules  Benedict.  Produced  at 
Drury  Lane,  Monday,  April  22,  1844.  [G.] 

BRTDGE.  The  strings  on  the  instruments  of 
the  violin  tribe  are  stretched  over  a  small  piece 
of  wood  called  the  bridge,  which  transmits  their 
vibration.1*  to  the  body  of  the  instrument.  The 
shape  and  details  of  the  bridge,  a*  finally  fixed 
upon  by  Stradivari,  cannot  be  altered  in  any 


single  respect  without  injury  to  the  tone  of  the 


If  a  plain  piece  of  wood  is  substituted  for  the 
bridge,  the  instrument  has  absolutely  no  tone  ; 
by  cutting  out  the  feet  the  tone  is  made  to 
appear  to  a  certain  extent,  and  it  increases  in 
proportion  as  the  bridge  assumes  its  normal 
shape.  It  is  generally  made  of  spotted  maple. 
Its  height,  width,  and  thickness  depend  on  the 
qualities  of  the  individual  instrument  which  it 
is  to  serve.  A*  a  rule  its  height  must  not  be 
more  than  two-thirds  the  height  of  the  Sou.vd- 
Post.  The  thickness  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, for  if  too  thick,  it  will  not  readily 
transmit  the  vibrations  of  the  strings.  The  left 
foot  must  stand  exactly  over  the  middle  of  the 
bass-bar,  and  both  feet  must  be  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  /-holes.  [P.  D.] 

BRIDGETOWER,  Georob  Augustus  Pol- 
grekx,  a  mulatto,  son  of  an  African  father  and  an 
European  mother,  appears  to  have  been  born  at 
Bisla  in  Poland  1779  or  l78o,  and  to  have  made 
his  first  appearance  in  February  1790  at  Drury 
Lane,  where  he  played  a  violin  solo  between  the 
parts  of  the  4  Messiah.'  This  probably  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  since  on  the  and 
June  following  he  and  Clement,  a  lad  of  about 
the  same  age,  gave  a  concert  under  the  patronage 
of  H.  R.  H.  In  the  same  year  he  also  played  at 
the  '  Professional  Concerts.  Bridgetower  became 
a  pupil  of  Giornovichi  and  of  Attwood,  and 
was  attached  to  the  Prince's  establishment  at 
Brighton  as  a  first  violin-player.  His  name  is 
found  among  the  performers  at  the  Haydn-Saloinon 
Concerts  of  1 791,  and  at  concerts  of  Barthelemon's 
in  92  and  94,  where  he  played  a  concerto  of 
Viotti's.  At  the  Handel  Commemoration  of 
1 79 1,  Bridgetower  and  Hummel  sat  on  each  side 
of  Joah  Bates  at  the  organ,  clad  in  scarlet  coats, 
and  pulled  out  the  stops  for  him.  He  was  known 
in  London  by  the  sobriquet  of  '  the  Abyssinian 
Prince.'  In  1802  he  obtained  permission  to  visit 
his  mother  at  Dresden,  where  she  was  living  with 
another  son,  a  cello  player.  In  Dresden  he  gave 
concerts  on  July  24,  1802,  and  March  18,  1803 ; 
and  from  thence  went  to  Vienna,  where  his 
reputation  preceded  him.  and  where  he  played  the 
sonata  Op.  47 — known  as  the  '  Krcutzer  Sonata' 
— with  Beethoven,  on  the  17th  or  24th  May. 
After  this  he  is  heard  of  no  more,  but  is  believed 
to  have  died  in  England  between  1840  and  1850, 
leaving  a  daughter  who  still  lives  in  Italy. 

Bridgetower  has  left  a  memorandum  of  the 
performance  of  the  Sonata  which,  if  it  can  be 
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l>elieved,  is  interesting.  He  introduced  an  altera- 
tion of  one  passage  which  so  pleased  Beethoven 
that  he  jumped  up  from  his  seat,  threw  his  arms 
round  Bridgetower,  and  cried  'Nock  einmal,  ntein 
lieher  Bursch' — 'Once  more,  my  dear  fellow.' 

Czerny  haB  left  on  record  that  Bridgetown's 
gestures  in  playing  were  so  extravagant  pud  ab- 
surd that  no  one  could  help  laughing. 

The  memorandum  just  mentioned  is  given  by 
Thayer  ('Beethoven,'  ii.  7 29) ;  and  further  details 
will  be  found  at  pp.  227-231  and  385-391.  See 
also  Fold's  'Haydn  in  London,'  pp.  18,  28,  38, 
etc. — Beethoven  write*  '  Brischdower.'  [G.] 

BRIEGEL,  Wolpoako  Karl,  church  c<  >m- 
poser,  born  1 626,  originally  organist  at  Stettin, 
and  afterwards  (see  the  title-page  of  his  then 
published  works)  Music-Director  to  Prince  Erie- 
denstein  in  Gotha,  and  in  1 660  Kapellmeister  to 
the  Duke  of  Saxe  Gotha.  In  1 670  he  was  called 
to  Darmstadt  as  Kapellmeister  to  the  landgrave 
of  Darmstadt,  where  he  remained  till  his  death 
iu  1710.  Among  the  remains  of  Emanuel  Bach 
was  a  portrait  of  Briegel,  engraved  by  Ncsaen- 
thaler ;  it  represents  a  man  of  about  sixty-five,  of 
healthy  and  jovial  aspect,  and  with  no  trace  of 
the  labour  involved  in  so  many  serious  composi- 
tions. Schneider  (das  Musik.  Lied,  iii.  1 55)  says, 
that  '  perceiving  the  fashion  of  solo  songs  like 
those  of  Ad.  Krieger  and  the  two  A  hi.  -  to  be  on 
the  wane,  he  returned  to  the  composition  of  songs 
for  several  voices ;  he  wrote,  in  fact,  incessantly 
in  all  sorts  of  styles  with  much  fluency  but  no 
originality,  and  with  no  adequate  return  for  hiB 
labour*.'  His  principal  compositions  consisted  of 
sacred  songs  for  several  voices,  mostly  to  his  own 
words.  One  of  his  works  alone,  for  3  and  4 
instruments  (Erfurt,  165  2), contains  10  PaduancT, 
10  Gagliarden,  10  Ballette,  and  10  Couranten. 
His  one  seculnr  work,  '  M usikalisches  Tafel- 
Confect'  (Frankfort,  1072),  consists,  according  to 
its  quaint  title,  of  'pleasant  Conversations  and 
Concertos.'  His  Hymn-book  for  Darmstadt  ap- 
peared in  1687.  His  published  works,  twenty-five 
in  nurnW,  begin  with  'Geistliche  Arien  and  Con- 
certe'  (Erfurt,  1672),  and  end  with  '  Letzter 
Schwanen-Gesang,'  consisting  of  twenty  Trauer- 
gesiinge  for  four  or  five  voices  (Giessen,  1 709). 
Gerber  (Lexicon,  181 2)  gives  a  catalogue  of 
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lie 

Universelle.'   *   "  [C.  F."P.] 

BRIGHENTT,  or  BRIGIIETTI.  Mme.  Mabia 
(nre  Giorgi),  a  celebrated  singer,  born  at  Bologna 
1792;  first  appeared  at  Bologna  in  18 14.  She 
created  the  part  of  Rosiua  at  the  first  per- 
formance of  the  'Barbiere  di  Siviglia'  (Rome, 
1816);  and  for  her  Rossini  wrote  'La  Cene- 
rentola.'  She  sang  in  the  principal  towns  of 
Italy,  and  retired  in  1836.  Mme.  Brighcnti 
embodied  her  recollections  of  Rossini,  whom  she 
had  known  from  childhood,  in  an  interest;ng 
book  'Cenni  ....  sopra  il  Maestro  Rossini' 
(Bologna,  1823).  [M.  C.  C] 

BRIND,  Richard,  was  brought  up  as  a 
chorister  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  On  the  death  in 
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his  published  works  according  to  dates  froi 
Darmstadt,  employed  by  Fetis  in  his  '  Biographi 
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1 707  of  Jeremiah  Clark,  organist  of  the  cathedra], 
Brind  was  appointed  his  successor,  and  held  the 
place  until  his  death  in  17 18.  He  composed  for 
occasions  of  thankgiving  two  anthems  now  wholly 
forgotten.  [A*'*  H.] 

BRINDISI  (Ital.  far  brinditi  ;  Span,  briadar, 
'to  drink  one's  health'),  a  drinking  or  toasting 
song.  Well  known  and  popular  examples  are  4  U 
segreto  '  in  '  Lucrecia  Borgia,'  and  '  Libiamo'  in 
the  '  Traviata '  —  the  latter  written  for  chorus, 
with  boIos  for  soprano  and  tenor.       [W.  H.  C] 

BRISTOL  MADRIGAL  SOCIETY.  The 
establishment  of  this  society  in  1837  was  one  of 
the  fruits  of  a  lecture  on  Madrigals  given  at 
Bristol  by  Professor  Edward  Taylor.  The  society 
was  limited  to  thirty  menilwrs,  who  were  to  meet 
on  alternate  Wednesdays  at  the  Montague  Tavern, 
to  sing  such  madrigals  as  had  been  previously 
agreed  upon  by  the  committee ;  the  late  Mr.  J. 
D.  Corfe,  organist  of  the  Cathedral,  waa  the 
director,  and  among  the  first  members  was  Mr. 
Pearsall,  the  eminent  madrigal  writer.    At  the 
first  annual  dinner  in  1838  Sir  John  Rogers 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Oliphant,  president  and  secre- 
tary of  the  London  Madrigal  Society,  were  pre- 
sent.   In  the  same  year  it  was  resolved  to  give 
a  'Ladies'  Night,'  and  in  1839  the  number  of 
these  open  performances  was  increased,  owing 
to  the  demand   for  tickets,  while  ultimately 
the  '  Ladies'  Night'  took  the  place  of  the  annual 
dinner.    In  Feb.  1841  the  Ladies'  Nights  were 
suspended,  but  at  the  end  of  1842  they  were 
recommenced  at  the  Victoria  Rooms,  with  an 
audience  of  1 200,  and  have  since  been  continued 
annually.    The  number  of  meml>erB  has  been 
increased  to  forty-two,  and  the  meeting*  are 
still  held  at  the  Montague.   The  choir  consists 
exclusively  of  male  voices,  the  boys  being  selected 
from  the  cathedral  choirs  of  Bristol,  Oxford, 
Exeter,  and  other  places.    Mr.  Corfe  continued 
to  direct  the  society  till  1 804,  when  he  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  D.  Rootham,  the 
present  conductor.   The  open  nights  have  always 
attracted  a  large  number  of  eminent  musicians, 
and  among  the  frequent  visitors  in  past  years 
may  be  named  Dr.  C.  Corfe,  of  Oxford ;  Sir  G. 
J.  Elvey  and  Dr.  Stephen  Elvey ;  the  Rev.  Sir 
Frederick  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart.;   Dr.  Stainer, 
(then  of  Oxford);  Mr.  Amott,  of  Gloucester; 
Mr.  Done,  of  Worcester;  and  Mr.  Townshend 
Smith,  of  Hereford,  who  brought  with  them  the 
most  effective  members  of  their  respective  choirs. 
During  the  period  of  Mr.  Corfe's  direction  these 
gentlemen  joined  the  choir  of  Bristol  Cathedral 
at  service  on  the  day  of  the  concert,  a  practice 
since  discontinued.    The  music  sung  during  the 
first  twelve  years  of  the  society's  existence  was 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  madrigals,  the 
exceptions  l>eing  anthems  by  Tye  and  Creighton, 
and  the  works  of  Mr.  Pearsall,  but  some  of 
Mendelssohn's  four-part  songs  were  introduced 
at  a  concert  in  Jan.  185I,  and  base  been  fre- 
quently included  since,  with  other  choral  work* 
of  the  same  class.    The  following  was  the  pro- 
gramme at  the  society's  first  meeting  on  March  1 , 
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1837  :— ' I  will  arise'  (Creighton)  ;  'Cynthia,  thy 
song  and  chanting '  (G.  Croco) ;  *  Mora  gave 
me'  (Wilbye);  *To  shorten  Winter's  sadness' 
(Weelkes);  *In  pride  of  May' (Morley);  'Othat 
the  learned  poets '  (O.  Gibbons) ;  '  Ail  creatures 
now'  (Benet);  'Hosanna*  (Gibbons)  ;  'April  is 
in  my  Mistress'  face'  (Morley);  'So  saith  my 
fair'  (L.  Marenzio)  ;  'Down  in  a  flow'ry  vale' 
(Festa);  'Soon  as  I  careless  stray'd'  (Festa)  ; 
'The  Waits  '  (Seville).  In  subsequent  programmes 
we  find  the  names  of  the  great  madrigal  writers 
of  England  and  Italy.  A  sacred  work  occasion- 
ally finds  a  place  in  the  programmes,  and  the 
last  number  is  always  '  The  Waits.'         [C.  M.] 

BRITISH  CONCERTS.    When  the  Vocal 
Concerts  were  discontinued  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1822  the  British  Concerts  were  established 
to  supply  their  place,  and,  according  to  the  pros- 
pectus, «to  meet  the  wishes  of  a  numerous  class 
of  persons  who  are  anxious  to  see  native  talent 
encouraged.'    The  programmes  were  to  consist 
•entirely  of  works  of  British  conquers,  or  of 
foreigners  who  have  been  naturalised  and  resi- 
dent in  these  realms  for  at  least  ten  years.'  The 
managers  of  the  concerts  were  the  following 
members  of  the  Concentores  Society :  —  Messrs. 
Attwood,  Bishop,  Elliot,  Goss,  Hawes,  Horsley, 
Jolly.  Linley  and  Walmisley,  and  Sir  G.  Smart. 
Three  concerts  were  given  in  1823,  under  the 
immediate  patronage  of  the  King,  including  in- 
strumental chamber  music,  vocal  solos  and  glees. 
Among  the  new  works  given  were  string  quartets 
by  J.  Calkin  and  G.  Griffin,  a  quartet  for  piano 
and  strings  by  Griffin.  Horsley's '  Address  to  Hope' 
for  double  choir,  and  his  glee  'The  Crier,'  Lin- 
lev's   glee  '  Now  the  blue-fly's   gone  to  bed,' 
Elliotts  'A  choir  of  bright  beauties,'  Hawes's 
'  I^ove,  like  a  bird,'  Attwood's  '  In  this  fair  vale.' 
The   instrumental  performers  were  Mori,  W. 
Griesbach,  H.  Smart,  and  Linley,  and  the  chief 
vocalints  Mrs.  Salmon,  Miss  Stephens,  and  Mt-ssrs 
Vaughan,  Sa'e,  and  Bellamy.    The  concerts  took 
place  in  the  ball-room  of  the  Argyll  Rooms,  and  a 
list  of  200  subscribers  was  published,  but  the 
HUpport  accorded  to  the  scheme  was  insufficient 
fur  the  continuance  of  the  concerts,  and  the 
reason  of  1823  was  the  first  and  last.       [C.  M  ] 

BRITISH  ORCHESTRAL  SOCIETY.  This 
(•ocietv  was  established  in  1872  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  an  annual  series  of  concerts  by  British 
artists,  the  soloists,  vocal  and  instrumental,  to- 
gether with  the  band  of  seventy -five  performers, 
l>eing  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  native  musicians. 
The  scheme  of  each  concert  includes  a  symphony, 
a  concerto,  two  overtures,  and  vocal  music  ;  the 
programme  being  gone  through  without  any 
break.  Mr.  George  Mount  is  the  conductor,  and 
the  band  includes  Messrs.  Carrodus,  Zerbini, 
Dovle,  K.  Howell,  J.  Howell,  sen.,  as  the  leaden 
of  the  string  department.  While  the  perfenneri 
have  been  exclusively  English,  the  music  has  been 
drawn  from  composers  of  all  nations,  but  several 
new  works  by  native  writers  have  been  given  for 
the  first  time,  including  Macfarren's  overture  to 
'St.  John  the  Baptist'  (1873);  J.  F.  Barnett's 
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overture  to  Shakspere's  'Winter's  Tale'  (1873), 
written  for  the  society  ;  J.  Hamilton  Clarke's 
'Saltarello'  (1874);  Alfred  Holmes'  overture  to 
'  Inez  de  Castro  (1874);  Gadsby's  overture  'The 
Witches'  Frolic*  (1874)  ;  Wingham's  Symphony 
iu  B  flat  (1875).  The  soloists  at  the*  concerts 
iuclude  the  names  of  the  most  eminent  English 
artists.  The  concerts  are  given  at  St.  James's 
Hall,  and  Mr.  Stanley  Lucas  is  the  secretary 
(1876).  [C.  M.] 

BRITO,  Est 6 ban  de,  lived  about  1625,  musi- 
cal director  at  the  cathedrals  of  Badajos  and 
Malaga,  and  composer  of  motets,  etc.  preserved 
in  the  King  of  Portugal's  library. 

BRITTON,  Thomas,  called  the  'Musical 
Small-Coal  Alan,'  was  born  at  or  near  Higham 
Ferrers,  Northamptonshire,  about  the  year  1651. 
He  was  apprenticed  in  London  to  a  coal-dealer, 
and  afterwards  commenced  business  in  Aylesbury 
Street,  Clcrkenwell,  as  a  dealer  in  '  small-coal' 
(charcoal  ?).  which  he  carried  through  the  streets 
on  his  back.  He  obtained  an  extensive  know- 
ledge of  chemistry,  of  old  books,  chiefly  on  the 
occult  sciences,  and  of  both  the  theoretical  and 
practical  part  of  music.  He  established  weekly 
concerts,  and  funned  a  sort  of  club  for  the  practice 
of  music.  These  concerts  were  held  in  a  long 
narrow  room  over  his  shop,  the  entrance  to  which 
is  described  as  being  by  a  stair  outside  the  house. 
Notwithstanding  the  humbleness  of  the  attempt 
these  gatherings  are  said  to  have  been  attractive 
and  very  genteel.  The  performers  were  Handel 
(who  presided  at  the  harpsichord),  Pepusch,  J  ohn 
Banister,  Henry  Needier,  John  Hughes  (the  poet), 
Philip  Hart,  Henry  Symouds,  Abel  Whichello, 
Obadiah  Shuttle  worth,  Woollaston  (the  painter), 
und  many  other  professors  and  amateurs.  The 
concerts  were  at  first  free  to  all  comers ;  sub- 
sequently the  visitors  paid  ten  shillings  a  year 
each.  Britton  provided  his  guests  with  coffee 
at  a  penny  a  dish.  Tho  small -coal  man  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Earls  of  Oxford,  Pembroke, 
Sunderland,  and  Winchelsea  (the  great  book- 
collectors  of  the  day),  who  appreciated  his  con- 
versation and  book  learning.  He  had  a  hand 
in  the  formation  of  the  celebrated  Harleian 
Library ;  and  the  Soiuere  tracts  were  entirely  his 
collecting.  His  reception  by  these  noblemen  led 
many  persons  to  imagine  that  Britton  was  not  the 
character  he  seemed  to  be,  and  that  his  musical 
assemblies  were  only  a  cover  for  seditious  pur- 
poses. Indeed  he  was  severally  sus|>ected  of  being 
a  magician,  an  atheist,  a  presbyterian,  and  a 
Jesuit.  These  conjectures  were  all  ill-grounded. 
Britton  was  a  plain,  simple,  honest  man,  perfectly 
inoffensive,  ami  with  tastes  above  hi*  condition  iu 
life.  His  death  was  brought  about  by  a  ventrilo- 
quist, who  so  frightened  him  that  he  never  re- 
covered. He  died  Sept.  27,  I  7 1 4 ,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  James' Churchyard,  Clcrkenwell,  his  funeral 
being  attended  by  the  members  of  his  musical 
club.  [E.  P.  R.] 

BROADWOOD  (John  Broad  wood  and  Sons). 
The  house  which  has  borne  this  name  and  been 
identified  with  pianoforte-making  in  London  from 
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the  introduction  of  the  instrument,  was  established 
by  a  harpsichord  maker,  Burkhard  Tschudi,  a 
descendant  of  the  Schwanden  branch  of  the  noble 
Swiss  family  of  that  name  (Schweizerische  Lexi- 
con, art.  'Tschudi,"  Zurich,  1795).  In  England 
he  wrote  his  name  Shudi,  and  established  himself 
al>out  tlie  year  1 732  at  the  house  (afterwards  No. 
33)  in  Great  Pulteney  Street,  Golden  Square,  the 
sign  he  adopted,  before  it  was  numbered,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  time,  being  the  'Plume  of 
Feathers.'  Tschudi,  originally  a  joiner,  had  been 
the  pupil  of  Talwsl,  a  Flemish  harpsichord-maker 
settled  in  London,  who  had  himself  been  taught 
in  the  famous  house  of  Ruckers  at  Antwerp. 
Through  merit  and  the  recommendation  of  Handel, 
Tschudi  was  made  harpsichord-maker  to  the  royal 
family  of  England.  A  fine  double  harpsichord, 
made  by  him  in  1740,  was  long  preserved  in  Kew 
Palace,  and  is  now  in  Windsor  Castle.  He  was 
also  patronised  by  Frederick  the  Great,  two  harpsi- 
chords made  by  Tschudi  being  still  in  the  royal 
palace  at  Potsdam.  Burney  spoke  of  his  tone 
being  refined  and  delicate,  and  couqiared  his  in- 
strument* with  those  of  his  rival  Kirkman,  also 
a  pupil  of  Tabol.  Tschudi's  only  patent  was  taken 
out  in  1769,  for  a  Venetian  swell  to  the  harpsi- 
chord (see  Venetian  Swell),  probably  the  in- 
vention of  his  son-in-law  and  partner  John  Broad- 
wood,  the  latter  a  journeyman  cabinet-maker  who 
came  from  Scotland  to  London,  found  employment 
at  Tschudi's,  married  Tschudi's  daughter,  ami  was 
taken  into  partnership  by  his  father  in-law,  who 
retired  in  1 773,  but  as  late  as  1794  the  joint 
names  appear  as  the  style  of  the  firm  in  a  Musical 
Directory.  Alnmt  1 770  the  first  grand  pianoforte 
made  in  Lmdon  had  Ixjen  constructed  by  a 
Dutchman,  Americus  Backers,  with  the  assistance 
of  John  Broad  wood  and  his  apprentice  Robert 
Stodart.  Backers  died  about  17S1,  recommending 
his  action  to  John  Broadwood's  care ;  and,  allow- 
ing for  some  change  in  the  proportion  of  parts,  it 
is  the  same  Messrs.  Broadwood  still  use,  known 
on  the  Continent  as  the  English  action.  In  1 783 
John  Broadwood  took  out  a  patent  for  a  change 
in  the  construction  of  the  square  pianoforte,  by 
which  the  wrcst-plank  holding  the  tuning-pins  was 
removed  from  the  right-hand  side,  as  in  the  old 
clavichord,  to  the  back  of  the  instrument.  He  also 
introduced  the  division  of  the  bridge  on  the  sound- 
board of  the  grand  piano.  These  improvements 
wore  so  important  that  they  were  afterwards  every- 
where adopted*  John  Broadwood  died  in  181  j. 
His  s<>ns,  James  Shudi  and  Thomas  Broadwood 
did  much  to  extend  the  business,  the  former  having 
recognised  claims  as  a  progressive  pianoforte- 
maker.  The  continued  history  of  the  house  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  modern  develop- 
ment of  the  instrument  that  further  reference  to  it 
must  be  sought  under  Pianoforte.  The  present 
head  of  the  firm  (1877)  is  Mr.  Henry  Fowler 
Broadwood.  [A.J.  H.] 

BRODERIP.  William,  organist  of  Wells 
Cathedral  about  the  commencement  of  the  1  Sth 
Century,  contributed  some  things  towards  the 
store  of  cathedral  music.  A  >ervice  and  an 
anthem    with    orchestral    accompaniments  by 


\  him  are  included  in  the  manuscript  collection 
of  church  music  made  by  Dr.  Tudway  for  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  and  now  in  the  British  Mu- 

I  seum.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BRONSART.  Hans  vow,  pianist  and  com- 

I  poser,  born  at  Berlin,  1830,  educated  at  Dantxic 
and  at  Berlin  University.     Studied  harmony 

j  and  comfiosition  under  Dehn,  and  the  piano, 

I  first  under  Kullak,  and  (1854-57)  under  Lisxt 
at  Weimar.  After  several  years  devoted  to 
concert  tours,  Bronsart  (1 860-6 j)  conducted  the 

I  Euterpe  concerts  at  Leij»sic  ;  in  65  became 
Director  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musik  reunde 
at  Berlin,  and  in  67  Intendant  of  the  court 
theatre  at  Hanover,  a  i>ost  he  still  fills  (1878). 

j  HiB  chief  works  are  a  Pianoforte  Trio  in  G 
minor,  and  a  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  Fj  minor — 

1  both  much  and  successfully  played  by  von  Bulow, 
Sgambati,  and  others;  Polonaise  in  C  minor 
(Liszt's  'Das  Klavier');  Fruhlings-Fantaisie  for 

I  orchestra,  often  performed ;  'Christmarkt,'  a  Can- 

1  tata  for  double  choir  and  orchestra ;  Der  Corsair 
(MS.),  an  opera,  text  from  Byron  ;  also  an  in- 
teresting pamphlet,  '  Musikalische  Pfiichten.'  In 
1862  ho  married  Ingeborg  Starck,  like  himself  a 
pupil  of  Liszt's.  [See  Stakck.1  In  England 
Bronsart  is  only  known  by  his  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo, which  was  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Sept.  30,  1876,  by  Hartvigson.  [E.D.] 
BROS,  Joan,  born  at  Tortosa  1776,  died  at 
Oviedo  1852,  successively  director  at  the  cathe- 
drals of  Malaga,  Leon,  and  Oviedo,  and  composer 
of  much  church  music,  still  performed  in  the 
churches  throughout  Spain.  Three  Miserere* 
written  at  1,-eoii  are  cited  as  his  best  works. 
Specimens  of  his  music  are  given  by  Eslava  in 
the  '  Lira  Sacro-Hispano.'  [M.  C.  C] 

BROSCHI,  Carlo  ;  detto  Fabinelli.  (See 
Fabinelli.) 

BHOSSARD,  Sebastien  de,  author  of  the 
first  musical  dictionary,  published  under  the  title 
of  '  Dictionnaire  de  musique  contenant  une  expli- 

1  cation  des  tcrmes  grecs  et  latins,  italiens  et 
francais  les  plus  usites  dans  la  musique,'  etc. 

I  (Paris,  Ballard,  1703,  folio).    There  were  two 

{  later  editions,  the  second  at  Paris  in  Svo.,  and 
the  third  by  Roger  of  Amsterdam.    The  work 

!  contained  a  catalogue  of  900  authors  on  music. 
Brossard  was  born  in  1660,  and  was  a  priest  at 
Strassburg,  and  chapel-master  to  the  cathedral 

!  from  16S9  to  1698.  In  1700  he  was  appointed 
grand  chaplain  and  musical  director  of  the 
cathedral  at  Meaux,  where  he  died  Aug.  10, 
1730.  Janowka,  a  Bohemian,  brought  out  a 
musical  dictionary  two  years  before  Broasard's. 
but  it  was  in  Latin,  like  all  such  works  at 
that  time.  Brossard's  book  being  in  French 
brought  musical  subjects  within  the  range  of 
the  general  reading  public,  and  thus  rendered 
an  important  service  to  art.  It  is  not  with- 
out faults,  but  contains  an  enormous  amount 
of  information  to  have  been  aina*scd  by  one 
man.  Brossard  also  wrote  '  l>-ttre  a  M.  DemoU 
sur  sa  nouvelle  methode  d'ecrire  le  plain-chant 
et  la  musique'  (Pallard,  17.19).    As  a  cauj{«n*r 
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of  church  music  he  made  his  mark.  He  gave 
his  valuable  library  to  Louis  XIV  in  coiwidera- 
tion  of  au  annuity  of  1 200  francs.  His  MSS.  and 
notes  for  a  universal  history  of  music  are  pre- 
served in  the  national  library  in  Paris.     [F.  G.] 

BROWNSMITH,  John  Lemaic,  was  born  in 
Westminster  in  1809,  and  received  his  musical 
education  as  a  chorister  of  Westminster  Abbey 
under  George  Ebenezer  Williams  and  Thomas 
Greatorex.  On  quitting  the  choir  he  pursued 
the  study  of  the  organ,  and  in  a  short  time 
became  not  only  an  excellent  player  but  ac- 
quired so  perfect  a  knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  the  instrument  as  to  be  able  to  build  a 
small  chamber  organ  for  himself.  In  1829,  on 
the  death  of  Benjamin  Jacob,  Brownsuiith  wag 
appointed  his  successor  as  organist  of  St.  John's 
church.  Waterloo  Road.  In  March  1838  he  was  j 
appointed  a  lay  vicar  of  Westminster  Abl>ey. 
In  October  1848  he  succeeded  William  Miller  1 
aa  organist  to  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  in 
which  capacity  he  officiated  at  the  Handel  Fes- 
tivals at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1857,  1859,  1862, 
and  1S65.  In  1853  he  resigned  his  appointment 
at  St.  John's  on  being  chosen  organist  of  the 
then  newly-erected  church  of  St.  Gabriel,  Pim- 
iico.    He  died  Sept.  l4>  1866.  [W.  H.  H.] 


BRUCH,  Max,  one  of  the  most  eminent  living 
German  composers,  was  born  at  Cologne  on  Jan. 
6,  1 838.  His  father  was  in  government  employ, 
his  mother  came  of  a  well-known  and  gifted  | 
musical  family  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  Herself  a 
distinguished  singer,  she  carefully  watched  the 
early  development  of  her  son's  musical  talents. 
He  received  his  theoretical  instruction  from  Pro- 
fessor Breidenstein  at  Bonn,  and  soon  began  to 
give  extraordinary  promise.  In  1852  Bruch  gained 
the  scholarship  of  the  Mozart  foundation  at  Frank- 
fort-on-Maine  for  four  years,  during  which  time 
he  continued  his  studies  under  Hiller,  Reinecke 
and  Breuning  at  Cologne,  at  the  same  time 
making  himself  gradually  known  by  his  compo- 
sitions. His  further  development  was  promoted 
by  long  visits  to  Leipsic,  Munich,  and  other 
ical  towns.  His  stay  at  Munich  was  of  spe- 
importance  through  the  personal  acquaint- 
of  the  poet  Geibel,  whose  '  Loreley,'  written 
for  Mendelssohn,  Bruch  had  coin  posed  while  at 
Cologne.  He  at  length  obtained  the  poet's  con- 
vent for  the  performance  of  the  opera,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Mannheim,  where  it  was  first  given,  I 
and  where  he  occupied  himself  with  studying  the 
requirements  of  the  stage.  He  then  produced 
many  of  those  works  which  have  associated  his 
name  with  the  best  of  the  present  time.  In  1S65 
he  accepted  the  post  of  musical  director  of  tho  Con- 
cert-Institution at  Coblenz,  and  in  1S67  became 
Kapellmeister  to  the  Prince  of  Schwarzburg- 
Sondenthausen.  This  post  he  resigned  in  1870, 
since  which  time  be  has  lived  independently, 
first  at  Berlin  and  now  at  Bonn,  devoting  himself 
exclusively  to  composition.  The  first  work  with 
which  he  came  before  the  public  was  an  operetta, 
•  Scherz,  List  und  Rache,*  to  Goethe's  words  ; 
then  followed  various  chamber  compositions,  a 


trio  (op.  g),  two  string  quartets  (op.  9,  10), 
songs,  and  pianoforte  works.  For  the  present, 
however,  Bruch  has  abandoned  these  branches, 
and  devoted  his  whole  strength  to  the  larger 
forms  of  orchestral  and  choral  music.  His  first 
step  in  this  field  was  taken  with  the  opera 
'Loreley'  (op.  16),  already  mentioned,  which 
met  with  considerable  success  ;  but  his  most  im- 
portant and  most  successful  work,  and  that 
which  established  his  fame,  was  his  « Scenes  from 
the  Frithjof-Saga'  (op.  23),  for  nude  voices  and 
orchestra — a  work  of  the  freshest  invention  and 
consummate  technique.  Amongst  his  instru- 
mental works  the  more  important  are  two 
Violin  Conceitos,  the  first  in  G  minor,  and  the 
second  (1877)  in  D  minor,  as  well  as  two 
Symphonies.  His  chief  vocal  works,  with  or- 
chestra, are :  1  Die  Flucht  der  heiligen  Familie ' 
(op.  20),  'Riimischer  Triumpfgesang,'  1  Romische 
Leichenfeier,'  'Salamis'  (these  hut  three  for 
men's  chorus),  *  Schiin  Ellen,'  '  Rorate  Cueli,' 
'  Kyrie,  Sanctus,  and  Benedictus,'  1  Odysseus,' 
and  various  smaller  works  of  the  same  kind. 
He  also  wrote  a  second  opera,  called  '  Hermione ' 
after  Shakespeare's  'Winter's  Tale,'  but  this 
had  no  success.  Bruch* s  real  field  is  concert 
music  for  chorus  and  orchestra ;  he  is  above  all 
a  master  of  melody,  and  of  the  effective  treat- 
ment of  the  masses.  These  two  sides  of  his 
artistic  activity,  so  to  speak,  play  into  each  other's 
hands,  and  have  brought  him  deserved  success. 
Bruch's  melody  is  not  drawn  from  the  hidden 
depth  *  of  innermost  feeling,  but  rather  from  the 
upper  surface  of  his  nature  ;  yet  it  is  true,  un- 
constrained, natural,  and  excellent  in  structure, 
broad,  impressive,  and  vocal.  He  thoroughly 
understands  how  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  the 
most  favourable  and  effective  forms.  In  the 
elaborate  and  complicated  machinery  of  the 
modern  orchestra  and  choruB  he  is  thoroughly  at 
home.  While  on  the  one  hand  we  admit  that 
the  effect  of  his  more  important  works  is  perhaps 
greatly  dependent  on  the  brilliant  clothing  of 
the  musical  ideas,  we  must  on  the  other  hand 
insist  that  this  skilful  use  of  external  means 
is  always  accompanied  by  a  keen  artistic  feel- 
ing for  external  harmony,  with  a  delicate  esti- 
mation of  the  proportionate  effect  of  the  sepa- 
rate parts  in  comparison  to  the  whole.  This 
artistic  sense  of  proportion  saves  him  from  losing 
himself  in  that  mere  outward  show  which 
we  sometimes  find  among  the  modern  realistic 
school.  [A.  M.J 

BRUMEL,  Antoikk,  a  Flemish  musician,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished,  of  Ockenheim's  pupils. 
He  flourished  in  the  ej)och  (14S0- 1 5  20)  which 
may  be  distinguished  as  the  period  of  Joaquin 
des  Prea.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  j>ersonal 
history,  but  his  compositions  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  in  sufficient  numl>er  to  prove  the 
justice  of  his  great  reputation.  There  is  a  perfect 
copy  of  five  of  his  masses,  printed  in  one  volume 
by  l'etrucci  of  Venice  in  1503,  preserved  in  the 
royal  library  at  Berlin.  There  is  also  a  collection 
of  masses  of  various  authors  by  the  same  printer, 
and  containing  one  of  Brumel's,  in  the  British 
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Museum.  There  are  besides  many  masses  and 
motets  in  other  editions  of  Petrucci's,  and  MSS. 
exist  in  the  royal  library  at  Munich  as  well  as 
in  the  pontifical  chapel.  [J.  K.  S.  B.] 

BRUNETTI,  Gaetano,  a  violin-player  and 
composer,  was  lx>rn  at  Pisa  in  1 753.  He  was  a 
pupil  first  of  his  father,  an  able  musician,  and 
afterwards  of  the  celebrated  Nardini  at  Florence, 
whose  style  of  playing  and  composing  he  adopted 
with  considerable  success.  The  greater  part  of 
his  life  he  spent  at  Madrid,  attached  to  the  court 
of  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  afterwards  Charles  IV. 
Here  he  came  into  close  connection  with  Bocche- 
rini,  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame  as  a  performer 
and  composer,  and  appears  gradually  to  have 
superseded  that  artist  in  the  favour  of  the  court 
and  the  public.  With  the  symphonies,  serenades, 
and  other  instrumental  works  which  he  wrote  for 
the  Kintf  and  the  Duke  of  All»a  he  was  eminently 
successful.  They  ap[iear  to  be  very  much  in  the 
style  of  I!occherini ;  but  on  the  whole  inferior 
to  the  works  of  that  master.  Brunetti  died  at 
Madrid  in  1S08.  His  numerous  comjwsitions  — 
published  at  Paris — consist  of  symphonies,  sere- 
nades, sextets,  quintets,  and  violinAluets.  Over 
200  works  of  his  remain  in  MS.  [P.  D.] 

BRUNI,  Antoine  Barthelemt,  a  violinist 
and  composer,  born  at  Coni  in  Piedmont  in  1 759. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Pugnani,  and  lived  from  1771 
at  Paris,  first  as  orchestral  player  at  the  Italian 
<  1 1  •  r.s ,  and  afterwards  as  conductor  of  the  Opt  ra 
Comique.  He  wrote  sixteen  operas,  some  of 
which  achieved  considerable  success,  although 
now  entirely  forgotten. 

For  the  violin  he  wrote  four  sets  of  sonatas, 
several  concertos,  ten  quartets,  and  twenty  eight 
sets  of  violin  duets,  the  latter  well  known  to 
professors  as  useful  pieces  for  teaching  purposes, 
abo  a '  Mcthode  dc  Violon,'  and  a  '  Mcthodo  pour 
1* Alto-viola.'    He  died  in  1823.  [P.  IV] 

BRUNT,  Signob,  an  Italian  primo  uomo  who 
was  singing  at  Florence  in  the  winter  of  17H4. 
In  1793  he  sang  in  London.  He  improved  in 
voice  an  I  style,  but  was  still  weak,  when  com- 
pared with  his  predecessors.  He  distantly  re- 
called RubinelH.  [J.M.] 

BUGLE1  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  Germ.  Fliigelhorn, 
Ital.  Tronibn).  A  treble  instrument  of  brass  or 
copper,  differing  from  the  trumpet  in  having  a 
shorter  and  more  conical  tube,  with  a  less  ex- 
cluded bell.  It  is  played  with  a  cupf»ed  mouth- 
piece. In  its  original  form  the  bugle  is  the  signal 
horn  for  the  infantry,  as  the  trumpet  is  for  the 
cavalry,  and  it  is  usually  tuned  in  C,  with  an  extra 
Bt>  crook,  or  in  Kb.  Only  five  sounds  are  required 
for  the  various  calls  and  signals.  These  are  the 
intermediate  open  notes  of  the  tube,  from  C  below 
the  treble  stave  to  G  alwve  it.  Eight  sounds 
however  can  in  all  be  obtained,  by  the  addition 
of  the  Bb  and  C  above  high  G.  and  the  octave 
of  the  lowest  C,  which  though  feeble  and  of  poor 
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tone  is  the  real  fundamental  note.  With  the* 
additions  the  entire  compass  is  as  follows  : — 

w 


Two  methods  have  been  adopted  for  bridging 
over  the  gaps  between  the  open  notes  of  this 
instrument,  viz.  keys  and  valves.  The  key- 
bugle,  called  also  the  'Kent  bugle  and  'Regent'* 
bugle,'  which  was  extremely  |>opular  some  forty 
years  ago,  has  been  entirely  superseded  by  the 
valve  system.  No  doubt  the  latter,  as  in  the 
cornet  and  euphonium,  preserves  the  whole 
length  of  tube  for  the  higher  notes,  and  thus 
gains  power  and  fulness  ;  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  keyed  instrument  does  not  produce 
more  accurate  intonation  and  a  tenderer  quality  of 
tone.  This  however  is  a  matter  to  which  English 
bandmasters  seem  perfectly  indifferent,  although 
the  Fliigelhorn  and  the  key-bugle  are  still  to  be 
heard  with  effect  in  the  superb  bands  of  Austria. 

In  the  ordinary  bugle  valves  are  often  added 
as  an  attachment,  of  which  the  bugle  itself  be- 
comes the  bell.  [W.  H.  S.] 

BULOW,  Hans  Goido  vox,  born  Jan.  8, 
1830,  at  Dresden.    The  foremost  pianist  of  that 
most  advanced  school   of   pianoforte  playing, 
founded  by  Chopin  and  developed  by  Liszt.  A 
first-rate  conductor,  and  a  musician  whose  tech- 
nical attainments  and  complete  knowledge  of 
the  art  from  its  germs  to  its  very  latest  devel- 
opment can  be  rivalled  by  few  con  tern  jwrarie* 
and  surpassed  by  none.    As  a  pianist  his  reper- 
toire comprehends  the  master  works  of  all  styles 
and  schools,  from  the  early  Italians   to  the 
present  day ;   it  would  in  fact  be  difficult  to 
mention  a  work  of  any  importance   by  any 
composer  for  the  pianoforte  which  he  has  not 
played  in  public,  and  by  heart.    His  prodigioua 
musical  memory  has  enabled  him  also  as  a 
conductor  to  perform  feats  which  have  never 
before  been  attempted,  and  will  in  all  like- 
lihood not  be  imitated.    The  distinctive  pecu- 
liarity of  l>oth  his  playing  and  conducting  may 
be  set  down  as  a  passionate  intellectuality. 
One  notices  at  every  step  that  all  details  have 
been  thought  about  and  mastered  down  to  the 
minutest  particle ;  one  feels  that  all  effects  have 
been  analysed  and  calculated  with  the  utmost 
subtlety,  and  yet  the  whole  leaves  an  impression 
of  warm  spontaneity.    Tins  is  the  highest  praise 
which  can  be  awarded  to  an  executant.  It 
does  not,  perhaps,  apply  to  all  of  Biilow's  ap- 
pearances in  public,  but  it  applies  strictly  to  his 
performances  at  their  best;  and  it  is  but  bare 
justice  to  measure  the  achievements  of  a  great 
artist  as  one  measures  a  mountain  chain,  by  the 
peaks  rather  than  by  the  valleys.   The  analytical 
and  reconstructive  powers  just  emphasised  render 
his  editions  of  classical  pianoforte  works,  such  as 
those  of  Beethoven's  sonatas,  variations,  and 
bagatelles,  from  op.  53  upwards,  of  Cramer's 
studies,  of  selections  from  Sebastian  and  Emanuel 
Bach,  from  Handel,  Scarlatti,  etc. — in  which  he 
has  indicated   the  most  refined  phrasing  and 
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fingering,  as  well  as  the  most  minute  nuances 
of  teinjK)  and  expression,  and  has  corrected  pre- 
sumable misprints  and  inaccuracies — unique  and 
invaluable  to  the  student. 

In  addition  to  th  <m  his  admirable  partition 
dt  piano  of  the  most  intricate  score  in  existence, 
Wagner's  'Tristan  und  Isolde,'  together  with 
that  of  the  overture  to  'Die  Meistersinger '  and 
'Line  Faust  Ouverture,'  as  well  as  the  arrange- 
ments of  Welter's  two  concertos  ami  the  con- 
certstuck  for  pianoforte  solo  should  be  mentioned. 

In  early  youth  Von  Bidow  seems  to  have 
shown  neither  talent  for  music  nor  delight  in 
it.  Both  gifts  first  made  their  ap|>carance  after 
a  long  illness,  but  then  in  a  supreme  degree. 
After  his  ninth  year  he  was  placed  under 
Friedrich  Wieck,  the  father  of  Clara  Schumann, 
who  laid  the  solid  foundations  for  his  future 
technical  achievements.  M.  K.  Eberwein  was 
for  two  years  subsequently  his  master  in  harmony 
and  counterpoint.  In  1848  he  came  to  the 
university  of  Leipzig  to  commence  the  study  of 
jurisprudence,  his  parents  having  always  looked 
upon  music  as  a  mere  pastime.  At  Leipzig 
he  continued  his  studies  in  counterpoint  under 
Hauptmann.  In  Oct.  1849  we  find  him  a 
member  of  the  university  of  Berlin,  absorbed 
in  the  political  movements  of  the  time,  and 
contributor  to  a  democratic  journal  '  Die  Abend- 
post.'  In  this  paper  he  fir^t  began  to  announce 
and  defend  the  musical  doctrines  of  the  new 
German  school  led  by  Liszt  and  Wagner.  A 
performance  of  *  Lohengrin '  at  Weimar  in  1 850 
under  Liszt  moved  him  so  intensely  that  he 
threw  over  his  career  as  a  lawyer,  went  to 
Zurich  and  entrusted  himself  to  the  guidance 
of  Wagner.  In  June  1851  he  went  to  Weimar 
to  study  pianoforte  playing  under  Liszt,  and 
in  1853  made  his  first  concert^  tour,  play- 
ing at  Vienna,  Pesth,  Dresden,  Carlsruhe, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Berlin.  From  1855  to 
1864  he  occupied  the  post  of  principal  master 
of  pianoforte  playing  at  the  conservatorium  of 
Professors  Stem  and  A.  B.  Marx,  at  Berlin. 
Here  we  find  him  organising  trio  soirees,  or- 
chestral concerts,  and  pianoforte  recitals,  with 
programmea  of  the  most  varied  character,  though 
with  a  decided  leaning  towards  the  works  of 
the  new  German  school,  writing  articles  for 
various  political  and  musical  papers,  making 
journeys  through  Germany  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  Russia,  and  reaping  laurels  everywhere  as 
player  and  conductor.  In  1864  he  was  called 
to  Munich  as  principal  conductor  at  the  royal 
opera  and  director  of  the  Conservatorium.  It 
was  there  that  he  succeeded  in  organising  model 
performances  of  Wagner's  'Tristan  und  Isolde' 
and  '  Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg.'  In 
lHfjQ  he  left  Munich,  and  has  since  been  giving 
concerts  in  Italy,  Germany,  Russia,  Poland, 
England,  and  America.  Among  his  most  im- 
portant compositions  the  following  have  been 
published  : — op.  20,  '  Nirwana,  Symphon'sches 
Stiinmungsbild  ,  op.  10,  Music  to  Sliaksj>eare's 
'Juliua  Caesar';  op.  16,  Ballade  for  Orchestra, 
«Dea  Singer's  Fluch' ;  op.  23,  '  Vier  Charakter- 


stiicke  fiir  Orche«ter,  (1)  Allegro  risolnto,  (2) 
Notturno,  (3)  Intermezzo  guerriero,  (4)  Fune- 
rale.'  Anions  his  pianoforte  pieces  especial  at- 
tention should  be  called  to  his  recent  op.  21, 
'II  Carnovale  di  Milano.' 

On  Jan.  1,  1878,  he  was  appointed  Koniglicher 
HofkapelhueUter  at  Hanover.  K.  D.] 

BUHL,  Joseph  David,  born  near  Amboise 
1 78 1,  trumpeter,  son  of  a  musician  in  the  service 
of  the  Due  de  Choiseul.  He  was  successively  a 
member  of  the  band  of  the  'Garde  Parisienne,' 
organised  1792,  and  of  tho  Consuls'  'Grenadiers 
de  la  Garde.'  He  was  also  professor  at  the 
cavalry  school  of  trumpeters  at  Versailles,  from 
its  foundation  in  1805  to  its  abolition  in  181 1. 
In  1814  he  was  apj>ointed  by  Louis  XVIII  con- 
ductor of  the  band  of  the  Gardes  du  Corps,  and 
received  the  legion  of  Honour.  In  1816  he 
became  first  trumpeter  at  the  Opera,  and  at 
the  Theatre  Italit-n  ;  but  owing  to  an  accident  at 
tho  coronation  of  Charles  X  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  both  appointments  in  1825.  In  1823 
Buhl  introduced  into  France  the  slide-trumpet  (a 
coulisse),  invented  by  Halteuhoff  of  Hanau. 
He  published  a  'Method  for  Trumpet'  (Paris, 
Janet),  and  was  editor  of  the  'Ordonnance  des 
Tromoettea.'  (M.  C.  C] 

BULL,  John,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  born  in  Somer- 
setshire about  1563.  He  was  educated  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Chapel  under  William  Blitheman,  the 
celebrated  organist.  On  I>ec.  24,  1581  he  was 
appointed  organist  of  Hertford  Cathedral  and 
afterwards  master  of  the  children.  In  January 
1585  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Chapel 
Boyal,  and  in  1591  on  the  death  of  his  master  is 
said  to  have  >  ded  him  as  organist.  But  this 
is  mere  conjecture,  as  John  Hewlett  succeeded 
Blitheman  in  the  place  of  a  gentleman,  and  the 
office  of  organist  as  a  separate  appointment  did 
not  then  exist.  On  July  9,  1586,  he  was  ad- 
mitted Mus.  Bac.  at  Oxford, '  having  practised  in 
that  faculty  fourteen  years,'  and  on  July  7,  159 J, 
was  incorporated  Mus.  Doe.  in  the  same  Univer- 
sity, having  previously  taken  the  degree  at  Cam- 
bridge. In  1596,  upon  the  rec  >mmendation  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Bull  was  the  first  appointed 
Music  Professor  in  Gresham  College,  and,  al- 
though unable  to  compose  and  read  his  lectures 
in  Latin,  according  to  the  founder's  original  in- 
tention, such  was  his  favour  with  the  Queen  and 
the  public,  that  the  executors  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  by  the  ordinances  bearing  date  1597, 
dispensed  with  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage and  ordered  '  The  solemn  music  lecture 
twice  ever)'  week,  in  manner  following,  viz.  the 
theoretique  part  for  one  half-hour,  or  thereabouts, 
and  the  practique,  by  concert  of  voice  or  instru- 
ments, for  the  rest  of  the  hour,  whereof  the  first 
lecture  should  be  in  the  Latin  tongue  and  the 
second  in  English;  but  because  at  this  time  Mr. 
Dr.  Bull,  who  is  recommended  to  the  place  by 
ths  Queens  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  lning  not 
able  to  speak  Latin,  his  lectures  are  permitted  to 
be  altogether  in  English,  so  long  as  he  shall  con- 
tinue in  the  place  of  music  leeturer  there.'  In 
1O01  Bull  went  abroad  for  the  recovery  of  his 
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he  1 1th,  and  during  his  absence  was  permitted  to 
substitute  a*  his  deputy,  Thomas,  iwn  of  William 
Byrd.    He  travelled  incognito  into  France  and 
Germany,  and  Antony  a  W»>od  tells  a  story  of  a 
feat  performed  by  him  at  St.  Oiner's,  where,  to  a  ; 
composition  originally  in  forty  parts,  he  added 
forty  more  in  a  few  hours.    After  the  death  of , 
Elizabeth,  Bull  retaiued  his  post  in  the  Chapel 
Koyal,  and  his  fjune  as  an  organist  was  widely 
spread.    On  Dec.  15,  1606,  Hull  was  admitted  ! 
into  the  freedom  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Com- 
pauv  by  service,  having  been  bound  apprentice 
to  Thomas,  Karl  of  Sussex,  who  was  free  of  the 
Company.   On  July  16,  1607,  when  James  I  and  1 
Prince  Henry  dined  at  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall, 
the  royal  guests  were  entertained  with  music,  1 
both  vocal  and  instrumental.    And  while  His 
Majesty  was  at  table,  according  to  Stowe,  4  John 
Bull,  Doctor  of  Muskpie,  one  of  the  organists  of1 
His  Majesties  Chapjicll-royall,  and  free  of  the 
Merchant-taylors,  being  in  a  citizen's  gowne,  1 
cappe,  and  hood,  played  most  excellent  melodie  i 
upon  a  small  pavre  of  Organes,  placed  there  for 
that  purpose  onloy.'   (Chronicles,  edit.  1 63 1,  p. 
891.)    On  Dec.  22,  1607,  Bull  obtained1  from 
th»*  Bishop  of  Ijondon  a  marriage  licence  for  him- 
self ami '  Elizabeth  Walter  of  the  Strand,  maiden, 
aged  about  24,  daughter  of  Walter, 
citizen  of  London,  deceased,  she  attending  upon 
the  lit.  Hon  the  Lady  Marchioness  of  Winchester.' 
They  were  to  marry  at  4  Christ  Church,  London.' 
In  the  same  month  he  resigned  his  professorship  at 
Gresham  College,  which  was  tenable  only  so  long 
as  he  remained  unmarried.  In  161 1  he  was  in  the 
service  of  Prince  Henry,  and  his  name  stands  first 
on  the  roll  of  the  Prince's  musicians,  with  a  salary  I 
of  £40  per  annum.   The  old  Cheque  Book  of  the 
Cha|>el  Koyal  records  under  date  of  161 3  that  I 
4  John  Bull,  Doctor  of  Musicke.  went  beyond  the  1 
seas  without  license,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
Archduke's  service.'    No  valid  reason  can  be 
a*-i  'tied  for  his   leav  ing  the  country,  but  it  I 
teems  he  had  Inx-n  preparing  for  the  step  some 
months   previously.     In  the  British  Museum  j 
(  Add.  MSS.  No.  6194),  is  preserved  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Bull  to  Sir  M.  Hicks,  wishing  his  son's  name 
to  be  inserted  instead  of  his  own  in  some  patent  I 
dated  April  20,  161  2  ;  and  the  same  MS.  contains 
an  extract  from  Mr.  Trumbull's  letter  to  James  I  j 
concerning  the  Archduke's  receiving  Dr.  Bull,  the 
kind's  organist,  into  his  chapel  without  permis- 
sion, dated  May  30,  1614.    The  subsequent  life 
of  Dr.  Bull  has  l>eeu  hitherto  simply  ctmjecturo, 
but  the  writer  is  fortunately  enabled  to  clear  up 
the  latter  part  of  it  from  a  letter  written  by  the 
Chevalier  Leon  de  Burbure  some  few  years  back, 
in  answer  to  certain  inquiries.    The  Chevalier 
says,  4  I  do  not  know  that  the  Cathedral  of  Ant- 
werp ever  possessed  any  MSS.  of  Dr.  John  Bull, 
but  at  all  events  there  have  remained  no  traces 
for  a  long  time.    The  only  facts  relative  to  John 
Bull  that  I  have  discovered  are,  that  he  became 
organist  of  Notre  Dame  at  Antwerp  in  1617,  in 
the  place  of  Kuumld  Waelrent  deceased  ;  that  in 
1620  he  lived  in  the  house  adjoining  the  church, 
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on  the  Bide  of  the  Place  Verte,  in  which  the  con- 
cierge of  the  cathedral  had  lived;  that  he  died 
on  March  12  or  13,  162S,  and  was  buried  on  the 
1 1  h  of  the  same  month  in  the  cathedral  where 
he  had  been  organist.'  Specimens  of  Bull's  com- 
positions for  voices  may  be  found  in  Barnard's  and 
Boyce's  collections  and  in  Sir  William  Leighton's 
'Teares  or  ljunentatious  of  a  Sorrowfull  Soule,' 
1614,  fol.  He  joined  Byrd  and  Cibbons  in  con- 
tributing to  the  Parthenia,  a  collection  of  pieces 
for  the  virginals,  printed  early  in  the  1 7th  cen- 
tury, and  a  large  number  of  his  instrumental 
movements  are  extant  in  the  volume  in  the  Fitz- 
william  Museum  known  as  Queen  Klizabeth'a 
Virginal  Book,  and  in  other  MSS.  See  a  curious 
list  in  Ward's  Lives  of  the  Gresham  Professors, 
pp.  203-8.  To  Bull  has  been  attributed  the  com- 
position of  the  popular  tune,  'God  save  the  King.' 
but  the  claim  made  on  his  behalf  has  met  with 
but  partial  acceptance.  [See  God  save  thb 
King.]  A  portrait  of  Bull  is  preserved  in  the 
Music  School  at  Oxford.  It  is  painted  on  a  board 
and  represents  him  in  the  habit  of  a  bachelor  of 
music.  On  the  left  side  of  the  head  are  the  word*. 
'An.  .Etatis  svie  26,  1589/  and  on  the  right  side 
an  hour-glass,  upon  which  is  placed  a  human  skull, 
with  a  bone  across  the  mouth.  Round  the  four 
sides  of  the  frame  is  written  the  following  homely 
distich:  — 

•  The  bull  by  force  in  field  doth  raiime: 
But  Bull  by  skill  good  will  doth  gavne  ' 

BUNN,  ALFRED,  manager  and  dramatic  au- 
thor, was  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  director,  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  that  time  lessee,  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre.    Elliston  gave  him  his  first 
appointment  as  stage-manager  of  Drury  Lane  in 
1S23,  when  ho  was  quite  a  young  man;  and  he 
first  obtained  a  certain  celebrity  as  a  manager 
by  endeavouring  some  dozen  years  afterwards  to 
establish  an  English  0]>era.    4  The  Maid  of  Ar- 
tois,'  and  a  few  years  later  '  The  Bohemian  Girl/ 
4  The  Daughter  of  St.  Mark,'  and  other  operas  by 
Balfe,  were  produced  at  Drury  Lane  under  Mr. 
Bunn's  management ;  and  for  the  first  of  these 
works  Mme.  Malibran  was  engaged  at  the  then 
unprecedented  rate  of  .£125  a  night.    Mr.  Bonn 
also  brought  out  Mr.  (now  Sir  Julius)  Benedict's 
4  Brides  of  Venice'  and  Vincent  Wallace's  4  Mari- 
tana.'    For  most  of  these  operas  Mr.  Bunn  him- 
self furnished  the  libretto,  which  however  was  in 
every  case  of  French  origin.    He  was  the  author 
or  adapter  of  a  good  many  dramas  and  farces,  in- 
cluding 4  The  Minister  and  the  Mercer,'  a  trans- 
lation of  Scrilie's  4  Bertram!  ot  Raton,'  which,  on 
its  first  production,  obtained  remarkable  success. 
Long  l>efore  his  career  as  manager  had  come  to 
an  end  he  puhlished  a  volume  of  memoirs,  under 
I  the  title  of 4  The  Stage.'  [H.  8,  E.} 

BUNTING,  Edward,  son  of  an  English 
I  engineer  and  an  Irish  lady,  born  at  Armagh  in 
I  February  1773.  He  was  educated  as  an  organ 
and  pianoforte  player,  and  distinguished  himself* 
for  his  love  of  Irish  music,  of  which  he  published 
three  collections.  The  first,  containing  Irish  aira 
'  never  before  published,'  came  out  in  1 796.  A 
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second,  containing  75  additionul  airs  (words  by  1 
Campbell  and  others ^,  and  a  dissertation  on  the 
Irish  Harp,  appeared  in  1 809.  A  third  collection, 
containing  upwards  of  150  aire,  of  which  more 
than  1  20  were  then  for  the  first  time  given  to 
the  public,  was  published  in  1840.  This  last 
collection  is  remarkable  for  a  dissertation  of  100 
pages  upon  the  history  and  practice  of  music  in 
Ireland.  According  to  this  dissertation  '  the 
occasion  which  first  confirmed  him  in  his  partiality 
for  the  airs  of  his  native  country,  was  the  great 
meeting  of  the  Harpers  at  Belfast  in  1 792.  Before  ' 
this  time  there  had  been  several  similar  meetings 
at  Granard,  in  the  county  of  Longford,  which 
had  excited  a  surprising  degree  of  interest  in  1 
Irish  music  throughout  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  meeting  at  Belfast  was  however  better 
attended  than  any  that  had  yet  taken  place,  and 
its  effects  were  more  permanent,  for  it  kindled 
an  enthusiasm  throughout  the  north  which  burns 
bright  in  some  warm  and  honest  hearts  to  this 
day.  AH  the  best  of  the  old  class  of  Harpers — 
a  race  of  men  then  nearly  extinct,  and  now  gone 
fur  ever — Dennis  Hempson,  Arthur  O'Neill, 
Charles  Fanning,  and  seven  others,  the  least 
able  of  whom  has  not  left  his  like  behind,  were 

E resent.'  Aided  by  O'Neill  and  the  other  harpers, 
(anting  immediately  began  to  form  his  first  col-  1 
lection.  He  travelled  into  Derry,  Tyrone,  and 
Connaught,  where,  especially  in  the  last,  he  ! 
obtained  a  great  number  of  excellent  airs.  His 
first  and  second  collections  contain  the  best  Irish 
airs,  although  in  his  third  there  are  several  very 
good  ones,  and  some  very  curious.  Among 
these  last  are  the  '  carinans  or  dirges,  and  airs  to 
which  Ossianic  and  other  old  poems  are  sung,' 
and  which  the  editor  gives  as  'very  ancient' — 
many  hundred  years  old.  He  afterwards  en- 
deavours to  analyse  the  structure  of  Irish  airs, 
and  to  point  out  their  characteristics. 

Bunting  died  at  Belfast  Dec.  21,  1843,  and 
was  interred  at  Mount  Jerome.  His  death  was 
absolutely  unnoticed.  *  He  was  of  no  party,  and 
therefore  honoured  of  none,  and  yet  this  un- 
honoured  man  was  the  preserver  of  his  country's 
music'  (Uub.  Lniv.  May.,  Jan.  1847;  Private 
.Soi/nrs.)  [E.  F.  R.] 

BURDEN  OR  BURTHEN.  Old  songs  and 
ballads  frequently  had  a  chorus  or  motto  to  each 
verse,  which  in  the  language  of  the  time  was 
called  a  Burden  or  Bob.  One  of  the  most  an- 
cient and  most  popular  was  '  Hey  troly  loly  lo,' 
quoted  in  '  Pieis  Plowman,'  1362,  and  other  early 
songs.  It  occurs  after  every  line  of  a  fcoug  of* 
the  time  of  Edward  IV  (Sloane  MS.  No.  1584) ; 
and  in  Isaac  Walton's  'Compleat  Angler1  is  the 
burden  of '  0  the  sweet  contentment  the  country- 
nua.11  doth  find,' 

'  Heigh  trollollie  loe, 
Heigh  trollollie  lee.' 

The  ancient  'Frogge  Song*  has  the  ridiculous 
burden— 

4  Farthing  linkum  laddiuiu, 
Faun — ho —  fanny  ho, 
Farthing  glen.' 
In  the  ballad  of  'Sir  Eglamore,"  which  was  very 


popular  in  the  1 7th  century,  the  burden  is  4  Fa 
la,  lanky  down  dilly.'  In  Shakespeare's  'Tem- 
pest '  wo  find— 

'  Foote  it  featly  heere  and  there, 
And  sweet  Sprites  the  burthen  beare.' 

The  stage  direction  to  which  is  '  Burthen  (lis- 
porsedly  ';  and  the  burthen  follows — 

'  Harke,  harke,  bowgh  wough  ; 

The  watch -doggea  barke 
Bowghwough.' 

The  second  song  in  the  same  play  has  '  Ding- 
dong*  for  the  burden.  In  'As  You  Like  It' 
Celia  says  'I  would  sing  my  song  without  a 
burthen,  thou  bring'st  me  out  of  tune.' 

The  ballad  'The  Jolly  Miller'  has  Leen  a  fa- 
vourite from  the  16th  or  17th  century,  and  was 
sent  to  Beethoven  to  harmonise  on  account  of 
'its  merited  popularity'  bv  Thomson,  who  in- 
serted it  in  his  'Scotch  Songs,'  1824.  In  it  we 
find  the  lines — 

4  This  the  burden  of  his  song 
For  ever  us'd  to  be, 
I  care  for  nobody,  no,  not  I, 
If  nolMxly  cares  for  me.' 

It  is  probable  that  the  burdens  were  ac- 
companied by  motion  or  dancing.  [Ballad.] 
In  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing '  Margaret  says 
'Claps  into  Light-a-love  (that  goes  without  a 
burden).  Do  you  sing  it  and  I'D  dance  it.' 
Burden  also  means  the  druue  or  bass  of  a  bag- 
pipe.   [Faux-bourdon.J  [YV.H.C] 

BURGMULLER,  Nobbkbt,  composer;  born 
at  Diisseldorf,  Feb.  8,  1 8 10;  son  of  the  then 
music  Director  there,  who  died  in  1824  well 
known  and  honoured  as  one  of  the  founders  and 
conductors  of  the  Lower  Rhine  festivals.  Nor- 
bert  very  early  showed  extraordinary  musical 
talent.  After  leaving  his  father  he  studied  at 
Cassel  under  Spohr  and  Hauptmann.  But  a 
sickly  constitution  prevented  his  full  develop- 
ment, and  he  died  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1836. 
He  left  much  music  behind  him,  of  which  two 
symphonies,  an  overture,  and  some  other  pieces 
were  published  by  Kistner,  all,  notwithstand- 
ing their  natural  immaturity,  manifesting  great 
ability,  lively  imagination  full  of  ideas,  freshness 
of  invention,  and  a  strong  feeling  for  classical 
'  fonn.'  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  if  his 
life  had  been  spared,  concentration  and  strength 
would  have  come  with  years,  and  that  Burg- 
miiller  would  have  reached  a  high  place  in  his 
art.  Schumann  valued  him  greatly  :  he  begins  a 
memorial  notice  of  him  by  saying  that  since  the 
early  death  of  .Schubert  nothing  more  deplorable 
had  happened  than  that  of  Burgmuller  (Ces. 
Schriften,  iii.  145).  [A.  M.J 

BURLA,  or  BURLESCA,  a  musical  joke  or 
playful  composition;  J.  S.  I'.aeh's  Partita  3, 
engraved  with  his  own  hand  on  copper,  and 
published  in  1727,  contains  a  Burlesca  as  the 
fifth  piece.  Schumann  has  a  Burla  in  op.  124. 
No.  1  2.  (W.  H.  C.J 

BUR  LETT  A,  a  droll  or  facetious  musical 
drama  or  farce,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
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Italian  verb  burlare,  'to  jest.'  or  'to  ridicule.' 
The  burletta  found  its  way  from  Italy  through 
Franco  to  England.  The  most  celebrated  ex- 
ample produced  in  England  wan  the  Bk<;gar'h 
Opkra  in  1727,  written  by  Gay,  and  adapted 
to  the  popular  melodies  of  the  day.  In  1  737 
appeared  'The  Dragon  of  Wantley,*  by  Henry 
Carey  and  Lampe,  which  succeeded  bo  well  that 
it  was  followed  in  1738  by  a  second  part  or 
sequel,  entitled  'Margery/  '  [W.  H.  C] 

BURNEY,  Chaui.es,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  born  at 
Shrewsbury  April  7,  1726,  and  educated  at 
the  free  school  there.  He  was  subsequently 
removed  to  the  public  school  at  Chester,  where 
he  commenced  his  musical  studies  under  Mr. 
Baker,  the  organist  of  the  Cathedral.  When 
about  fifteen  years  of  age  he  returned  to  his 
native  town,  and  for  three  years  pursued  the 
study  of  music,  as  a  future  profession,  uuder  his 
elder  brother  James  Burney,  organist  of  St. 
Mary'B,  Shrewsbury.  He  was  next  sent  to  Lon- 
don, and  for  three  years  studied  under  Dr.  A  rue. 
In  1 749  he  was  elected  organist  of  St.  Dionis- 
Backchurch,  Fenchurch-street,  and  in  the  winter 
of  the  same  year  engaged  to  take  the  harpsi- 
chord in  the  subscription  concerts  then  recently 
established  at  the  King's  Arms  in  Cornhill.  In 
the  following  year  he  composed  the  music  of  three 
dramas — Mallet's  Alfred.  Mendcz's  Robin  Hood, 
and  Queen  Mab — for  Drury-lane.  Being  threat- 
ened with  consumption,  however,  he  could  not 
continue  these  exertions,  and,  in  1 75 1 ,  accepted 
the  situation  of  organist  of  Lynn-Regis.  Norfolk, 
where  he  remained  for  the  succeeding  nine 
years.  In  this  retreat  he  formed  tlie  design, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  History  of 
Music.  In  1760,  his  health  being  completely 
restored,  he  returned  to  London,  and  again 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession. 

Boon  after  his  arrival  in  London,  Burney  pub- 
lished several  concertos  for  the  harpsichord  which 
were  much  admired  ;  and  in  l  766  he  brought  out 
at  Drury-lane.  with  considerable  success,  both 
words  and  mimic  of  a  piece  entitled  'The Cunning 
Man,'  founded  upon,  and  adapted  to  the  music  of 
J.  J.  Rousseau's  '  Devin  du  Village.'  On  June 
23,  1769,  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred 
upon  him  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor 
of  Music,  on  which  occasion  his  exercise  consisted 
of  an  anthem  of  considerable  length,  with  over- 
ture, solos,  recitatives  and  choruses,  which  con- 
tinued long  to  be  a  favourite  at  the  Oxford  Music 
Meetings,  and  was  several  times  performed  in 
Germany  under  the  direction  of  Emanuel  Bach. 
In  the  meantime,  neither  the  assiduous  pursuit 
of  his  profession,  nor  his  many  othor  engage- 
ments had  interrupted  his  collections  for  his 
History  of  Music.  He  had  exhausted  all  the 
information  that  l>ooks  could  afford  him,  and 
was  far  from  what  he  desired.  The  present 
state  of  music  could  only  be  ascertained  by 
j>ersoiial  investigation  and  converse  with  the 
most  celebrated  musicians  of  foreign  countries', 
as  well  as  his  own.  He  resolved  to  make  the 
tour  of  Italy,  France  and  (Jermany,  and  fur- 
nished with  powerful  letters  of  introduction  from 
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the  Earl  of  Sandwich  (a  nobleman  devoted  to 
music)  quitted  London  in  June  1770.    He  spent 
several  days  in  Paris,  and  then  went  by  Lvotu 
ami  Geneva  (where  he  had  an  accidental  inter- 
view with  Voltaire\  to  Turin,  Milan.  Padua, 
Venice,  Bologna,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples, 
consulting  everywhere   the  libraries  and  the 
learned;   hearing  the  best  music,  sacred  and 
secular,  and  receiving  the  most  cheerful  and 
liberal  assistance  towards  the  accomplishment 
I  of  his  object.    On  his  return  to  England,  Dr. 
I  Burney  published  an  account  of  his  tour,  in  one 
I  volume,  which  was  exceedingly  well  received, 
and  deemed  so  good  a  model  that  Dr.  Johnson 
professedly  imitated  it  in  his  own  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides,  saying, '  I  had  that  clever  dog  Burney'* 
Musical  Tour  in  my  eye.'    In  July  1772,  Dr. 
■  Burney  again  embarked  for  the  continent  to 
make  the  tour  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands, 
of  which  he  published  an  account  in  two  volumes. 
I  At  Vienna  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  the 
I  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  poet 
Metastasio.    Here  he  also  found  two  of  the 
greatest  musicians  of  that  age,  Hasse  and  Gluck. 
I  From  Vienna  he  proceeded  through  Prague, 
Dresden  and  Berlin,  to  Hamburg,  and  thence  by 
Holland,  to  England,  where  he  immediately  de- 
voted himself  to  arranging  the  mass  of  materials 
thus  collected. 

In  1773  Dr.  Burney  was  elected  an  F.  R.  S. ; 
and  in  1776  the  first  volume  of  his  General 
History  of  Music  appeared  in  4to.  In  the  same 
year  the  complete  work  of  Sir  John  Hawkins 
was  published.  Burney's  subsequent  volt 
were  published  at  unequal  intervals,  the 
and  last  appearing  in  1789.  Between  the  two 
rival  histories,  the  public  decision  was  loud  and 
immediate  in  favour  of  Dr.  Burney.  Time  has 
j  mo«lified  this  opinion,  and  brought  the  merits  of 
each  work  to  their  fair  and  proper  level— ad- 
I  judging  to  Burney  the  palm  of  style,  arrange- 
ment, and  amusing  narrative,  and  to  Hawkiiu 
the  credit  of  minuter  accuracy  and  deeper  re- 
search, more  particularly  in  parts  interesting  to 
the  antiquary  and  the  literary  world  in  general. 
Burney's  first  volume  treats  of  the  music  anil 
poetry  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  music  of  the 
Hebrews,  Egyptians,  etc.  The  second  and  thin! 
volumes  comprise  all  that  was  then  known  of  the 
I  biographies  of  the  great  musicians  of  the  1 5U1, 
1 6th,  and  17th  centuries.  The  fourth  volume 
is  perhaps  less  entitled  to  praise.  Whole  fiaires 
are  given  to  long- forgotten  and  worthless  Italian 
operas,  whilst  the  great  works  of  Handel  and 
J .  S.  Bach  remain  uuchronieled  ;  the  latter  indeed 
is  almost  ignored. 

When  the  extraordinary  musical  precocity  of 
the  infant  Crotch  first  excited  the  attention  of  the 
musical  profession  and  the  scientific  world.  Bur- 
ney drew  up  an  account  of  the  infant  phenome- 
non, which  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Roval 
Society  in  I  779,  and  published  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions.  The  commemoration  of  HawM 
in  1 7**4  again  called  forth  his  literary  talents: 
his  account  of  these  performances,  published  in 
4to  for  the  benefit  of  the  musical  fund,  is  well 
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known  to  every  musical  reader.  Dr.  Barney  also 
wrote  'An  Essav  towards  the  History  of  Comets,' 
1 769  ;  'A  Plan  for  a  Music  School,'  1 7  74 ;  and  the 
•Life  and  Letters  of  Metastasio,'  3  vols.  8vo, 
1796.  His  last  labour  was  on  Kees'  Cyclopedia, 
for  which  work  he  furnished  all  the  musical 
articles,  except  those  of  a  philosophical  and 
mathematical  kind.  Hi.-  remuneration  for  this 
was  £1000,  and  as  most  of  the  matter  was 
extracted  without  alteration  from  his  History, 
the  price  was  large. 

During  a  long  life  Dr.  Burney  enjoyed  the 
intimate  acquaintance  of  almost  every  contempo- 
rary who  was  distinguished  either  in  literature 
or  the  arts;  with  Johnson  he  was  in  habits  of 
friendship  ;  and  it  is  known  that  soon  after  John- 
son's death,  he  had  serious  thoughts  of  becoming 
his  biographer.  For  many  years  Dr.  Burney 
lived  in  St.  Martin's  Street,  Leicester  Square,  in 
a  house  once  the  residence  of  Newton,  and  still 
standing ;  but  about  1 789,  on  being  appointed 
organist  of  Chelsea  College,  he  removed  to  a 
suite  of  apartments  in  that  building,  where  he 
■pent  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  in  the 
enjoyment  of  independence,  and  of  a  family,  each 
individual  of  which  (thanks  to  their  parents'  early 
care  and  example)  had  attained  high  distinction 
in  some  walk  of  literature  or  science.  '  In  all  the 
relations  of  private  life,'  sayB  one  of  his  biogra- 

Ehera,  'his  character  was  exemplary,  and  his 
appiness  such  as  that  character  deserved  and 
honoured.  His  manners  were  peculiarly  easy, 
spirited  and  gentlemanlike  ;  he  possessed  all  the 
suavity  of  the  Chesterfield  school  without  its 
stiffness — all  its  graces,  unalloyed  by  its  laxity  of 
moral  principle.'  At  length,  full  of  years,  and 
rich  in  all  that  should  accompany  old  age,  he 
breathed  hi*  last  on  April  12,  1814,  at  Chelsea 
College.  His  remains  were  deposit*'*!,  on  the 
?oth  of  the  same  month,  in  the  burial-ground  of 
that  institution,  attended  by  his  own  family  (of 
which  he  lived  to  see  the  fourth  generation),  the 
chief  officers  of  the  college,  and  many  others  of 
rank  and  talent. 

His  intelligent  and  expressive  face  has  been 
preserved  by  Reynolds,  in  a  fine  portrait,  en- 
graved by  Bartolozzi,  and  Barry  has  introduced 
him  in  his  large  picture  at  the  Society  of  Arts. 

As  a  composer  Dr.  Burney 's  principal  works,  in 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  are  '  Sonatas 
for  two  Violins  and  a  Base,*  two  sets;  'Six 
Cornet  Pieces  with  Introduction  and  Fugue  for 
the  Organ';  'Twelve  Canzonetti  a  duo  voci  in 
canone,  poesie  dell'  abate  Metastasio' ;  '  Six  Duets 
for  German  Flutes';  'Six  Concertos  for  Violin, 
etc.  in  eight  parts';  'Two Sonatas  for  Pianoforte, 
Violin  and  Violoncello';  and  'Six  Har|)*tichord 
lessons.*  [E.  F.  R.] 

BURROWES,  Joh.v  Freckleton.  born  in 
Xondon,  April  23,  1787,  was  a  pupil  of  William 
Horsley.  He  first  made  himself  known  as  a 
composer  by  an  overture  and  several  vocal 
pieces  with  orchestral  accompaniments,  and 
afterwards  bv  an  overture  produced  at  the  con- 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  of  which  he 
one  of  the  original  members.  He 
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however  abandoned  these  pursuits  for  the  lew 
distinguished  but  more  profitable  one  of  com- 
posing and  arranging  for  the  pianoforte.  Bur- 
rowes  was  the  author  of  '  The  Thorough  Bass 
Primer'  and  4  The  Pianoforte  Primer,'  both 
which  have  passed  through  many  editions,  and 
are  still  in  ropiest.  He  was  also  the  composer 
of  some  ballads  and  many  pianoforte  pieces.  For 
nearly  forty  vears  he  held  the  situation  of  organist 
of  St.  James's  Church,  Piccadilly.  He  died 
March  31,  1852.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BCRTON,  Avert,  a  cathedral  musician  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  Borne  of  whose  coni|>o- 
sitions  are  still  preserved  in  the  Music  School  at 
Oxford.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BURTOX.  Johx,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  born 
1730,  was  a  pupil  of  John  Keeble,  the  theorist. 
He  became  one  of  the  first  harpsichord  players  of 
his  time,  particularly  as  re»j>ecta  expression.  He 
died  in  1785.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BUSBY,  Thomas,  Mus.  Doc.,  born  in  West- 
minster, 1755.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
articled  to  Battishill ;  he  also  studied  languages, 
became  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  for  several 
years  was  connected  with  the  press  as  reporter. 
He  was  succes»ively  organist  at  St.  Mary's,  New- 
ington,  and  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  Lombard  Street. 
In  1799  he  produced  an  oratorio  called  'The 
Prophecy,'  which  met  with  considerable  success. 
Encouraged  by  this  he  wrote  an  '  Ode  to  British 
Genius' ;  an  'Ode  to  St. Cecilia's  Day'  (by  Pope); 
•Comala'  (from  Ossiau);  and  the  oratorio  of 
'Britannia.'  In  1801  he  took  his  degree  as 
Mus.  Doc.  at  Cambridge,  having  previously  en- 
joyed that  of  LL.D.  He  next  comjMJsed  the 
music  to  'Joanna.'  a  five-act  romance  by  Cum- 
berland, and  sulwequently  gained  fame  by  his 
music  to  'A  Tale  of  Mystery,'  and  '  Itugantiuo, 
or  the  Bravo  of  Venice"'— the  first  melodramatic 
music  heard  in  this  country.  He  died  in  April, 
1838.  Busby  was  a  man  of  great  industry,  and, 
besides  the  works  enumerated,  wrote  and  pub- 
lished the  following  : — *  The  Day  of  Genius.'  a 
satire,  1786;  'A  IMctionary  of  Music,'  17S6 — a 
work  which  went  through  many  editions,  and  is 
still  in  print;  'The  Divine  Harmonist,'  17^8; 
4  Melodia  Britannica,'  !7<>o;  'The  Monthly 
Musical  Journal'  (4  numbers),  1801  ;  'Lucre- 
tius, translated  from  the  Latin,  1  vols.  4 to., 
1813;  'A  Grammar  of  Music,'  1818;  'A 
History  of  Music'  (compiled  from  Burney  and 
Hawkins),  2  vols.  8vo.,  1 8 19;  *  Concert- It ooui 
and  Orchestra  Anecdotes,'  3  vols.  l2mo.,  1825; 
4 A  Musical  Manual,  or  Technical  Directory,' 
1828.  (Did.  of  Living  Author*,  1816;  Busby, 
Ui$t.  of  Music ;  Private  Sources.)        [E.  F.  R.j 

BUSN01S,  a  Belgian  musician  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  15th  century,  who  with  Ockenlu  im 
and  a  tew  others  represent  the  Kctherland  school 
immediately  preceding  Joaquin  des  Pres.  The 
date  and  place  of  his  birth  are  unknown,  but 
he  was  without  doubt  educated  and  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  Belgium.  In  1476 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  chapel  singers  of 
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Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  and 
continued  in  that  position  till  the  death  of  that 
prince  (Jan  $,  1 47 7).  when  ho  retired  to  a 
country  life  till  his  death  about  1480. 

Kiese  wetter,  in  hut  '  Essay  on  the  Music  of 
the  Netherlands,*  has  printed  three  four-part 
chansons  from  the  'Canti  Cento  Cinquanta'  (Pe- 
trucci,  Venice,  j  5c,'1.  which  show  a  decided 
progress  on  the  music  of  Dufay's  period  (1380- 
1450).  Some  masses  of  Busnois'  are  preserved 
in  the  library  of  the  pontifical  chapel,  and  other 
compositions,  chiefly  for  the  church,  in  a  MS. 
in  the  royal  library  at  Brussels.  Many  of  his 
chansons  are  in  a  MS.  brought  to  light  of  late 
years  in  the  library  at  Dijon.  [J.  R.  S.  B.] 

BUTLER,  Thomas  Hastly,  son  of  John 
Butler,  professor  of  music,  was  Ijorn  in  London 
in  176 2.  He  received  his  early  musical  educa- 
tion as  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Dr. 
NareB.  On  the  breaking  of  his  voice  he  was 
sent  to  Italy  to  study  com|>osition  under  Piccini, 
where  he  remained  three  years.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  was  engaged  by  Sheridan  to  com- 
pose for  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Differences 
however  arising,  he  quitted  England  at  the 
expiration  of  his  engagement  and  settled  in 
Edinburgh,  where  he  established  himself  as  a 
teacher,  and  where  he  died  in  1823.  Butler 
composed  the  music  for  '  The  Widow  of  Delphi,' 
a  musical  comedy  by  Richard  Cumberland, 
1780,  besides  many  pieees  for  the  piano- 
forte. [W.  H.  H.] 

BUXTEHUDE,  Dietrich,  a  celebrated  or- 
ganist and  composer,  born  1637  at  Helsingor, 
Denmark,  where  his  father  Johann  was  orgauist 
of  the  Olai-church.  The  father  died  Jan.  22, 
1674,  in  his  72nd  year.  It  is  not  known  whether 
the  son  received  his  thorough  musical  education 
from  his  father  or  not  In  April  1 668  he  ob- 
tained the  |M»»t  of  organist  at  the  Marien-Kirche 
of  Lubeck — one  of  the  best  and  most  lucrative 
in  Germany — where  his  admirable  playing  and 
promising  abilities  excited  much  attention.  Here 
his  energy  and  skill  at  once  found  their  proper 
field.  Not  content  with  discharging  his  duties 
at  the  organ,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  instituting 
great  musical  performances  in  connection  with 
the  church  services,  and  in  1673  started  the 
'  Abendmusikcn,'  or  evening  performances,  on 
which  Lul>eck  peculiarly  prided  itself.  They  took 
place  annually,  on  the  five  Sundays  before  Christ- 
mas, beginning  Injtweeu  fouraud  five  o'clock,  after 
the  afternoon  Bervice.  and  consisted  of  concerted 
piece!  of  sacred  music  for  orchestra  and  chorus — 
the  former  improved  and  the  latter  formed  by 
Buxtehu.de — end  organ  |>erformances.  In  such 
efforts  Buxtehude  was  well  seconded  by  his  fel- 
low citizens.  The  musical  evenings  continued 
throughout  the  1 8th  century,  and  even  into  the 
19th.  Eurther  particulars  by  them  are  given 
by  Spitta  in  his  '  Life  of  J.  S.  Bach  '  (i.  2:3,  from 
M  oiler's  '  Cimbria  Litterata,'  and  Conrad  von 
Hoveln's  '  Beglucktem  und  geschmticktcm  Lu- 
beck'); Mathcsou  also  mentions  them  in  his 
'  Volkonuneiie  Kajxllmeister.'  The  best  testi- 
mony to  Buxtehude's  greatness  is  contained  in 
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the  fact  of  Sebastian  Bach  having  made  a  journey 
of  fifty  miles  on  foot  that  he  might  become  )>er- 
sonally  acquainted  with  the  Lubeck  concerts.  In 
fact  Buxtehude  became  the  great  musical  centre 
for  the  North  of  Euro]>e,  and  the  young  musicians 
flocked  around  him.  Amongst  these  was  Nicolas 
Bruhua,  who  excelled  Buxtehude  himself  both  in 
composition  and  in  organ-playing. 

Buxtehude  ended  his  active  and  deservedly 
famous  life  May  9,  1707.  His  strength  lay  in 
his  free  organ  compositions  (i.  e.  pieces  not 
founded  on  chords),  and  generally  in  instru- 
mental music,  pure  and  simple,  and  not  based 
on  a  poetical  idea.  These,  though  now  anti- 
quated, are  remarkable  as  the  earliest  assertion  of 
the  principle  of  pure  instrumental  music,  which 
was  afterwards  so  fully  developed  by  Bach.  In 
treatment  of  chorales  on  the  organ  Buxtehuds 
was  not  equal  to  the  school  of  Pachclbel  ;  but  to 
judge  him  from  one  side  only  would  be  unfair. 
A  list  of  his  published  works,  corrected  from 
Gerber,  is  given  by  Spitta  (*  J.  S.  Bach,'  i.  25X, 
note).  These  include  the  '  Abendmusikcn '  from 
1678-87,  and  occasional  pieces,  many  of 
published  at  Lubeck  during  his  lifetime. 

Earlier  instrumental  compositions  Spitta 
not  able  to  discover ;  Matheson  also  complained 
that  of  Buxtehude's  clavier  pieces,  in  which  his 
principal  strength  lay,  few  if  any  existed.  A 
collection  of  seven  '  Claviersuiten  mentioned  by 
Matheson  (Volk.  Kapellmeister,  130),  *in  which 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  planets  are 
agreeably  expressed,'  exists  probably  only  in  MS. 
In  later  times  fourteen  '  Choral -Bearbeitungen ' 
were  edited  by  Dehn  ( Peters) .  Commer  ( '  M  usica 
Sacra,'  i.  No.  8),  G.  W.  Korner,  Busby  (Hist,  of 
Music),  and  A.  G.  Ritter  ('  Kunst  dee  Orgel- 
spiels'),  have  also  published  seixarate  pieces  of 
his.  [C.F.  P.] 


BYRD,  William  (or  as  his  name  is 

times  spelt,  Byrdc  or  Bird),  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  son  of  Thomas  Byrd,  a  gentleman  of 
Edward  the  Sixth's  Chapel.  The  precise  date 
of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but  the  fact  of  his 
haring  been  senior  chorister  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral in  1554,  would  fix  it  at  about  1538  (see  a 
petition  for  the  restoration  of  certain  obits  and 
benefactions  which  had  been  seized  under  the 
Act  for  the  Suppression  of  Colleges  and  Hospitals, 
in  Dugdale  s  St.  Paul's,  ed.  Ellis).  Wood  tells 
us  that  he  studied  music  nnder  Thomas  Talli*. 
In  1563  (according  to  the  same  authority)  he 
was  appointed  Organist  of  Lincoln,  which  post 
he  held  till  1569.  Upon  the  death  of  Robert 
Parsons,  in  that  year,  he  succeeded  him  as 
Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  In  1575  he  is 
styled  'Organist'  (Vantionat  Xacrae),  but  as  no 
provision  for  that  office  then  existed  in  the 
chapel,  the  title  was  only  complimentary.  Byrd 
is  thought  to  have  derived  considerable  pecu- 
niary advantages  from  a  patent  granted  to  him 
and  his  master,  Tallis,  for  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  printing  music  and  vending  music  paper 
(Ames,  T;/p.  Ant  if].  536). 

Bvrd's  printed  works  (under  this  patcnO  are 
as  follows: — (1)  Cantiones  quae  ab  arguuieuto 
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sacrae  vocantur,  qninque  et  sex  parti  urn  (jointly 
with  Tallin),  1575;  (?)  Psalmes,  Sonets  and 
Songs  of  Sadnes  and  Pietie,  made  into  musicke 
of  five  parte  [1587]  ;  (3)  Songs  of  Sundrie  Na- 
tures, some  of  Gravitie  and  others  of  Myrth 
(for  3,  4,  5  and  6  voices),  1589  ;  (4)  Liber 
Primus  Sacrarum  Cantionuin  quinque  vocum, 
1589  ;  (5)  Liber  Secundus  Sacrarum  Cantionum, 
etc.  1 59 1  ;  (6)  Gradualia,  ac  Cantiones  Sacrae 
Lib.  Primus  (for  3,  4  and  5  voices),  1607; 
(7)  Gradualia,  etc.  Lib.  Secundus,  1610;  (8) 
Pfralmes,  Songs  and  Sonnets  (for  3,  4,  5  and  6 
voices  or  instruments)  161 1.  In  addition  to 
theae  works,  Byrd  printed  three  masses  (pro- 
bably composed  between  the  years  1553  and 
1558),  without  date  or  the  name  of  printer. 
He  also  contributed  to  the  following  works : — 
(1)  M iimea  Transalpina,  Madrigales  translated, 
of  foure,  five  and  six  parte/  1588  ;  (2)  Watson's 
First  Sett  of  Italian  Madrigalls  Englished,  1 590  ; 
(3)  Partheuia,  or  the  Maiden  head  of  the  first  I 
Mustek  that  ever  was  printed  for  the  Virginalla 
[1600I ;  (4)  Leighton's  Teares  or  Laxnentacions 
of  a  Sorrowful  Soule  (a  collection  of  part-songs, 
by  the  principal  composers  of  the  day),  1 61 4. 
A  large  number  of  his  virginal  compositions  are 
contained  in  the  so -called  1  Virginal  Book  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,'  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
Cambridge,  and  in  Lady  NeviUV  Virginal  Book,' 
in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny. 
Besides  the  services  and  anthems  printed  in 
Barnard's  'Selected  Church  Musick,'  1641,  and 
Boyce's  '  Cathedral  Music,'  many  others  are  to 
be  found  in  MS.  in  the  Aldrich,  the  Hawkins, 
and  the  Tudway  Collections.  A  mass  in  D 
minor,  edited  by  the  writer,  and  Book  I.  of 
Can ti ones  Sacrae,  edited  by  the  late  W.  Hors- 
ley,  were  published  by  the  Musical  Antiquarian 
Society.  The  well-known  canon,  'Non  nobis 
Doinine,'  is  traditionally  said  to  be  the  compo- 
sition of  Byrd,  but  it  is  not  found  in  any  of  his 
works.  A  poem  in  Blow's  '  Amphion  Anglicus,' 
1 700,  s|>eaks  of  '  Bird's  Anthem  in  golden  notes/ 
preserved  in  the  Vatican,  which  may  have  some 
reference  to  the  canon  in  question. 

Byrd  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  elder 
Ferrabosco,  and  more  than  once  was  his  rival  in 
trials  of  skill  and  ingenuity  in  Counterpoint. 
Morley  (Introd.  1597),  speaks  of  one  of  these 
'  virtuous  contentions' ;  and  Peacham,  in  his 
'Compleat  Gentleman'  (ed.  1622,  p.  100),  says, 
'for  motets  and  musicke  of  pietie  and  devo- 
tion, as  well  for  the  honour  of  our  nation  as 
the  merit  of  the  man,  I  preferre  above  all 
other  our  Phoenix,  Mr.  William  Byrd,  whom  in 
that  kind,  I  know  not  whether  any  may  equal.' 


In  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Worcester  to  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  SeptemW  19,  1602  t  pre- 
served among  the  Talbot  Papers  in  the  Heralds' 
College),  we  have  an  interesting  passage  re- 
specting one  of  Byrd's  part-songs.  The  writer 
says :  '  We  are  frolic  here  in  Court  ;  much 
dancing  in  the  Privy  Chamber  of  country  dances 
before  the  Queen's  Majesty,  who  is  exceedingly 
pleased  therewith.  Irish  tunes  are  at  this  time 
most  pleasing,  but  in  winter,  Lullaby,  an  old 
song  of  Mr.  Blrd'B,  will  be  more  in  request  as 
I  think.'  The  '  Lullahy  Song'  is  printed  in  the 
author's  '  Psalmcs,  Sonete  and  Songs  of  Sadnes 
and  Pietie.'  1588. 

From  the  Cheque  Book  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
we  learn  that  Byrd  died  July  4,  1623  ;  and  in 
the  record  of  the  event  he  is  styled  '  A  Father  of 
Musicke/  probably  in  allusion  to  his  age  and  his 
length  of  service.  If  he  was  sixteen  when  his 
name  appears  as  senior  chorister  of  St.  Paul's,  he 
must  have  been  eighty-five  years  old  when  he 
died.  Thomas  Tomkins  (who  was  his  scholar), 
in  his  '  Songs  of  3,  4.  5  and  6  Parts/  1622,  speaks 
of  his  'ancient  and  much  reverenced  master/ 

Byrd  resided,  at  the  end  of  the  1 6th  century, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Helen,  Bishopsgate.  He  was 
married,  and  had  a  family,  as  we  learn  from  the 
registers  of  that  church.  One  son,  Thomas,  was 
educated  to  the  profession,  for  in  1601  he  acted 
as  substitute  for  Dr.  John  Bull  as  Gresbam 
Professor. 

Notwithstanding  his  conformity  to  the  esta- 
blished religion,  Byrd  is  supposed  to  have  been 
at  heart  a  Romanist.    Some  very  curious  parti- 
culars bearing  upon  this  point  have  lately  come 
to  light.    In  a  list  of  places  frequented  by  cer- 
tain recusants  in  and  about  Lon<lon,  under  date 
1 58 1,  is  the  following  entry:  '  Wyll'm  Bvred 
of  tho  Chappele,  at  his  house  in  p  rshe  of  Har- 
lington,  in  com.  Midds/    In  another  entry  he 
is  set  down  as  a  friend  and  ahettor  of  those 
beyond  the  sea,  and  is  said  to  be  residing  *  with 
Mr.  Lister,  over  against  St.  Dunstan's,  or  at  the 
Lord  Padgette's  house  at  Draightou.'    In  the 
'  Proceedings  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Essex," 
May  11,  1605,  'William  Birde,  Gentleman  of 
the  King's  Majestie's  Chapell,'  is  '  presented  ' 
for  '  popish  practices/  but  what  was  his  sentence 
does  not  appear,  as  he  was  hiding  at  the  time. 
There  is  a  portrait  of  William  Byrd — an  oval, 
I  in  the  same  print  with  Tallis.    It  was  engraved 
J  by  Vandcrgucht  for  N.   Haym's  '  History  of 
1  Music,'  which  never  appeared.    One  impression 
I  only  is  known  to  exist.  (Life  of  Byrd,  Mus.  Ant. 
j  Soc. ;  Cheque-Boole  of  Chapel  Royal,  Camd.  Soc. ; 
I  Rimbault,  BilA.  Madrigaliana.)         [E.  F.  R.] 


BABELL,  Wii.LT.fM,  the  Bon  of  a  bassoon- 
player,  was  born  about  1690,  and  instructed  in 
the  elements  of  music  by  his  father,  and  in  com- 
position by  Dr.  Pepusch.  He  was  celebrated  for 
liis  proficiency  on  the  harpsichord,  and  was  also 
&  L'ood  performer  on  the  violin.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  band,  and  for  some  years  or- 


ganist of  All  Hallows,  Bread  Street.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  rise  and  popularity  of  the 
opera  in  England,  ho  was  the  first  to  arrange 
tho  favourite  airs  as  lessons  for  the  harpsichord. 
In  this  he  was  highly  successful,  and  his  arrange- 
mente  of  'Pyrrhus  and  1  >cnietrius,'  '  Hydaspes/ 
'  Rinaldo/  etc.,  were  staudard  works  of  their 
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class  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Ba- 
bell's  fatne  reached  even  to  Germany,  where  some 
of  hia  works  were  printed.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  'Suits  of  the  most  celebrated  Lessons, 
collected  and  fitted  to  the  Harpsichord  or  Spin- 
net' ;  'Twelve  Solos  for  a  Violin  or  Hautboy'; 
*  Twelve  Solos  for  the  German  Flute  or  Haut- 
boy' ;  '  Six  Concertos  for  small  Flutes  and  Violins,' 
and  other  works  mentioned  in  old  catalogues. 
He  died  at  Canonbury  Sept.  23,  1723,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  which  he  had  been  organist. 
(Hawkins,  Hid, ;  Private  Sources.)      [E.  F.  R.] 

BACON,  Richard  Mackenzie,  born  at  Nor- 
wich, May  I,  1776,  was  a  musical  critic  of  great 
acumen,  and  wrote  at  a  time  when  sensible 
musical  criticism  was  an  uncommon  thing.  His 
father  was  proprietor  of  the  '  Norwich  Mercury,' 
which  he  inherited  from  him,  and  l>equeathed  to 
his  son.  Richard  began  to  write  for  this  journal 
at  seventeen,  and  it*  editorship  was  the  standard 
occupation  of  his  whole  life.  He  is  known  to 
musical  men  as  the  projector,  editor,  and  chief 
writer  of  tho  'Quarterly  Musical  Magazine  and 
Review,'  which  was  the  first  journal  devoted  to 
music  in  England.  The  first  number  was  issued 
in  .January,  181 8,  and  it  was  for  some  time  con- 
tinued, as  its  name  implies,  quarterly,  but  the 
late  numbers  came  out  irregularly,  the  last  (com- 
pleting the  10th  volume)  appearing  in  1826.  He 
contributed  musical  notes  to  '  Colburn's  Maga- 
zine,' and  other  periodicals.  He  issued  proposals 
for  an  extensive  musical  dictionary,  for  which  he 
is  said  to  have  collected  the  materials,  but  it 
was  never  printed.  In  1828  he  published 
'The  Elements  of  Vocal  Science,'  a  work  of 
considerable  merit,  the  materials  of  which  had 
previously  appeared  in  the  'Musical  Magazine.' 
He  claims  the  merit  of  originating  the  Norwich 
Triennial  Musical  Festival,  the  first  celebration 
of  which  was  held  in  1824.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  «  Life  of  Pitt,'  a  '  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,' 
and  of  numerous  political  pamphlets.  He  died 
at  Norwich,  Nov.  2,  1844.  {Imp.  Did.  of  Butq. ; 
1'rirute  Sources.)  [E.  F.  R.] 

BA1NI,  Giuseppe,  commonly  known  as  the 
Abbe  Baini,  was  born  at  R>rae  Oct.  21,  1775. 
He  was  the  nephew  of  Lorenzo  Baini,  a  Venetian 
composer  who  had  become  Maestro  di  Capella  at 
the  Church  of  the  Gesu.  GiusepjKi  received  his 
first  musical  instruction  at  the  competent  hands 
of  his  uncle,  and  completed  his  studies  under  the 
well  -known  Jannaconi,  with  whom  ho  came  to  be 
on  terms  of  very  close  friendship.  Shrewd,  en- 
thusiastic, studious  and  devout,  by  the  time  of 
his  entry  into  Holy  Orders  ho  was  at  once  an 
erudite  theologian,  an  expert  musician,  and  an 
accomplished  literary  man.  His  powers  of  assi- 
milation and  criticism  were  equal  to  his  capacity 
for  learning;  and  his  love  for  antiquity  and  tho 
antique  forms  of  art  was  as  absorbing  as  his  taste 
was  keen  and  his  judgmeut  true.  Further,  nature 
had  endowed  him  with  a  Wautiful  bass  voice 
which  ho  had  carefully  cultivated.  With  such 
qualifications  his  reception  into  the  Pontifical 
choir  was  easy,  and  once  a  member  of  it,  hia  sue- 
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cession  to  tho  Mastership  was  a  certainty.  Ab 
com|K>ser  and  Maestro  di  Capella  he  was  alike 
an  exponent  and  a  representative  of  the  old  Roman 
school  of  the  1 6th  century.    He  was  indeed  a 
cinque-cento  priest  of  the  higher  order  born  out 
of  due  time.    For  him  tho  sun  of  music  had  begun 
to  set  at  the  close  of  the  one  period  which  he  loved 
and  understood.  None  of  his  musical  compositions 
have  been  published,  but  one  of  them  at  least  is 
famous.    His  '  Miserere,'  composed  for  the  Holy 
Week  by  order  of  Pope  Pius  VII,  is  the  only 
one  out  of  the  hundreds  that  have  been  produced 
in  Rome  which  has  taken  its  place  permanently 
in  the  services  of  the  Pontifical  Chapel  side  by 
side  with  the  two  celebrated  compositions  of 
Allegri  and  Baj.    His  first  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  music  was  a  pamphlet  evoked  by  the 
ignorance  of  tho  directors  of  the  Accademia  Na- 
poleoue  in  Lucca,  who  in  the  year  1 806  bestowed 
their  annual  prize  upon  a  motet  for  four  choirs 
written  by  Marco  Santucci.  as  though  it  were  a 
production  of  a  new  order.    Baini  exposed  their 
mistake,  and  cited  a  long  list  of  similar  pieces  by 
Antonelli,  Agostini,  Benevoli,  Abbatini,  Beretta, 
and  a  host  of  other  composers,  dating  from  the 
1 6th  century  downwards,  and  including  one  by 
his  own  master  and  friend  J annaconi .    H  is  second 
literary  work  was  an  essay  on  the  identity  of 
Musical  and  Poetic  rhythm.    It  was  written  in 
obedience  to  a  request  of  the  Comte  de  St.  Leu, 
brother  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  it  takes 
tho  form  of  answers  to  no  less  than  sixteen  ques- 
tions proposed  to  him  by  the  illustrious  amateur. 
The  subject  was  one  well  calculated  to  display  the 
solid  learning  and  delicate  analysis  of  Baini,  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  not  to  be  hon- 
oured among  those  efforts  in  which  abstrusenesa 
and  mysticism  are  unalloyed  by  any  trace  of 
practical  result.    But  the  masterpiece  of  Baini, 
to  which  and  for  which  he  was  alike  led  by 
temperament  and  fitted  by  power,  is  his  great 
monograph  on  Palestrina  ('Memorie  Storico- 
critiche,'  etc.,  Rome  1828,  2  vols.  4to.).  A 
more  complete  and  satisfactory  piece  of  work  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive.    It  is  something 
more  and  something  less  than  a  biography. 
For  the  details  of  the  life  of  Palestrina  ere 
somewhat  scanty,  although  the  account  of  bis 
works  is  alwolutely  exhaustive.    Still,  the  por- 
trait of  the  man,  the  loveable  husband,  father, 
and  friend,  the  conscientious  worker,  the  de- 
voted man  of  genius,  the  pure  liver,  and  faithful 
Catholic,  is  full  and  finished.   Moreover  any  lack 
of  view  into  his  family  interior  is  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  glimpses  we  get  of  cinque-cento 
life  and  society  in  Rome.    To  snatch  these  from 
the  materials  to  which  he  had  access,  and  to 
reproduce  without  intruding  them,  was  a  task 
absolutely  congenial  to  the  nature  and  genius  of 
Baini,  aud  he  has  performed  it  to  perfection.  But 
the  book  is  as  valuable  to  the  musical  historian 
as  it  is  U>  the  general  reader.    A  hundred  sub- 
sidiary notices  of  the  composers  of  the  Italian 
school  from  the  days  of  Goudimel  to  the  middle 
of  the  1 7th  century  are  sown  like  ga'ellites  around 
the  central  figure ;  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
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say  that  in  it  we  have  a  sketch  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Italian  music  from  the  deposition  of 
the  Flemings  and  the  establishment  of  a  national 
school  to  the  close  of  the  ecclesiastical  era  and 
the  rise  of  opera. 

Baini  thought  to  publish  a  complete  edition  of 
the  works  of  the  great  master,  whom,  with  a 
constantly  recurring  enthusiasm,  he  calls  '  11  Prin- 
cipe della  Musica.'  But  fate  ordained  that  he 
should  only  live  to  reproduce  the  man ;  and  he 
ditd  before  he  had  transcribed  and  published 
more  than  two  volumes  out  of  the  vast  mass  of 
his  compositions. 

He  was  as  devoted  to  his  profession  as  he  was 
to  his  art ;  and  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
May  21,  1844,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  was 
attributed  to  over  fatigue  arising  from  persistence 
in  hiB  duties  as  a  confessing  priest,      [E.  H.  P.] 


CABEL. 


BATHE,  William,  a  learned  Irishman,  was 
bora  in  Dublin  in  155  a.  He  entered  into  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  leaving  Ireland  travelled 
extensively  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
finally  settled  in  Salamanca,  being  appointed 
professor  of  languages  in  the  university  of  that 
city.  He  published  there  a  philological  work 
called  '  Janua  Linguarum.'  Leaving  Salamanca 
he  came  to  London,  where  he  published  some  re- 
ligious treatises,  and  also  '  A  Brief  Introduction 
to  the  true  arte  of  Musicke,'  1584.  On  the  title- 
page  he  styles  himself  'Student  at  Oxenford.' 
It  is  dedicated  to  his  uncle,  Gerald  Fitzgerald, 
Earl  of  Kiklare.  A  second  edition,  under  tho 
title  of  '  A  Briefe  Introduction  to  the  Skill  of 
Song/  was  printed  by  Thomas  Este  without  date. 
(Hawkins,  Hitt. ;  Biog.  Brit.  ;  Imp.  Did.  of 
Biog.).  [E.  F.  R-] 


BRANLE  (p.  271).  The  music  of  many  Branles,  and  other  old  dances,  is  given  in  Arbeau's 
'  Orchesographie'  (Langres  1588),  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum.    We  quote  two  : — 

1.    Hrtiwlt  dc  l<i  torch? 


 '  t-^  ' 

— 1 — 1 

rrf  — 

bzs~ 

 IS  t  ' 

£f  !  1  1 — 1 

—  « 

42 

•  12 

2.    BranU  dtt  SaboU 


tappemcnt  du  pied  droit 


C. 


CThe  keynote  of  the  *  natural1  scale,  so  called 
because  it  requires  neither  flats  nor  sharps 
'  in  its  signature.  In  German  also  it  is  C, 
Cf  being  called  Cis;  but  in  Italian  and  French 
it  is  called  lit  and  Do,  the  former  from  the  name 
it  by  Guido  d'Arezzo.  [Scale.] 
It  is  the  Ionic  scale  of  the  Church  tones  or 
modes,  and  in  it  were  written  '  Ein'  festc  Burg,' 
'  Gott  der  Vater,'  '  Jesaia  der  Propheten,'  *  Voin 
hoch,'  and  others  of  the  earliest  German 
In  the  1 6th  century  it  was  much  em- 
ployed for  dance  tunes,  and  perhaps  on  that 
account  was  known  as  '  il  modo  lascivo'  (Zarlino, 
in  Hullah,  '  Hist,  of  Mod.  Music,'  Lect.  3).  In 
more  modern  times  it  has  been  rendered  illus- 
trious among  other  masterpieces  by  Gibbons's 
'  Hosanna,'  the  Jupiter  and  0  minor  Symphonies, 
svnd  the  Overture  to  Leonora.  Schubert'B  great 
Symphony  and  Handel's  'Dead  March  in  Saul' 
in  C  major. 

i  of  '  C  clef  is  given  to  all  clefs  when 
L  in 4  'lij     thus  written,  the  line  on  which 
r-^Ji-rS:--^: — :  the  clef  mark  stands  being  middle 
j|-(t    "  *  C,  and  the  clef  mark  itself  a  cor- 

ruption of  the  letter  C.  Those  shown  in  the 
example  are  the  Soprano,  Alto,  and  Tenor,  but 
the  C  clef  has  been  used  on  every  line  of  the 
ve. 


Horns  and  trumpets  are  made  to  play  the  scale 
of  C,  and  are  written  in  the  score  in  that  key ; 
they  transpose  into  the  key  of  the  piece  by  the 
addition  of  crooks.  The  drums  used  formerly  to 
be  given  in  the  score  in  the  key  of  C,  with  an 
indication,  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement,  of 
the  key  in  which  they  were  to  be  tuned.  But 
they  are  now  usually  printed  as  played. 

As  a  sign  of  time  C  stands  for  common  time, 
4  crotchets  in  a  bar ;  and  0  for  allabreve  time, 
with  2  or  4  minims  in  a  bar. 

Cf.  is  occasionally  used  in  church  music,  or  in 
instruction  books,  as  an  abbreviation  for  canto 
fermo.  [G.] 

CABALETTA,  also  written  Cabbaletta  and 
Cavaletta,  originally  Cavatinetta,  from  Cava- 
tijta,  usually  signifies  the  short  final  quick  move- 
ment of  an  air.  [W.  H.  C.] 

CABEL,  Mabik  Josephs,  ne'e  Dkeulette, 
born  at  Liegq  Jan.  31,  1827.  Showed  at  an 
early  age  a  great  talent  for  the  piano.  After 
the  death  of  her  father  she  became  acquainted 
with  Cabel,  a  teacher  of  singing,  who  discovered 
her  fine  voice,  instructed,  and  finally  married  her. 
In  47  she  went  with  her  husband  to  Paris,  and 
firet  appeared  at  the  Chateau  des  Fleurs.  On 
Meyerbeer's  recommendation  she  studied  for  two 
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yean  in  the  Conservatoire,  and  in  29  came  out 

at  the  Opera  Comique  with  great  success.  After 
this  she  divided  her  time  between  Brussels  and 
Paris,  and  in  1 854  appeared  in  the  important 
and  difficult  part  of  Catherine  in  the  '  Etoile  du 
Nord,'  expressly  written  for  her  by  Meyerbeer. 
In  59  he  wrote  for  her  the  part  of  Dinorah.  In 
fio  she  played  the  Fitflia  del  Regimen  to  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  July  14,  and  appeared  in  the 
Shadow  scene  from  Dinorah,  July  18.  In  61  she 
played  at  St.  Fetersburg,  and  soon  after  left  the 
'wards.  Her  voice  was  not  large,  but  sympa- 
thetic and  of  extraordinary  flexibility,  and  she 
was  a  very  clever  actress.  [G.] 

CABINET  FIANO.  An  upright  pianoforte 
about  six  feet  high,  much  in  vogue  from  soon  after 
the  date  of  its  introduction  early  in  this  century 
to  about  1840.  A  few  years  later  the  lower 
upright  instruments,  oblique,  cottage,  piccolo, 
etc.,  had  quite  superseded  it.  The  name  Cabinet 
Pianoforte  appears  for  the  first  time  in  a  patent 
secured  by  William  Southwell  in  1807  (patent 
No.  3029),  but  upright  pianofortes  with  the 
strings  descending  nearly  to  the  floor  instead  of 
only  to  the  stand  or  legs  as  in  the  older  Upright 
Grand,  had  been  previously  suggested  by  Isaac 
Hawkins  in  1800  (patent  No.  2446)  and  Thomas 
Lond  in  1802  (patent  No.  2591).  The  bold  step 
of  inverting  the  wrestplank  or  tuning-pin  block, 
which  in  the  Upright  Grand  was  at  the  bottom 
near  the  keys,  but  in  the  Cabinet  was  at  the  top, 
appears  to  have  been  taken  by  Thomas  Ixind,  as 
in  his  specification  we  find  his  wrestplank  fixed 
diagonically  in  the  sides  of  the  case,  the  bass  end 
near  the  top,  6  feet  3  inches  high,  to  preserve 
length  for  the  bass  strings,  the  treble  end  lower 
4  feet  3  inches  from  the  bottom,  leaving  an  angular 
space  above  which  might  be  utilised  for  book- 
shelves. In  Southwells  patent,  which  refers 
specially  to  the  action  and  damper  movement,  the 
wrestplank  is  certainly  elevated  horizontally. 
James  Shudi  Broadwood,  in  some  MS.  notes 
dated  1838,  since  printed  for  private  circulation, 
claims  a  part  in  the  invention  through  having 
given  a  sketch  for  a  vertical  or  cabinet  pianoforte 
to  William  Southwell  about  1804.  He  addH  no 
particulars,  but  remarks  that  the  new  instrument 
when  introduced  was  for  a  time  unsuccessful, 
which  is  also  stated  from  another  source  by  Mr. 
A.  N.  Wnrnum  (Address  to  Jurors,  Paris  Exhi- 
bition, 1867).  The  further  history  of  this  im- 
portant invention,  which  includes  the  almost 
contemporaneous  oblique  and  cottage  pianofortes 
is  referred  to  in  Pianoforte,  but  it  has  a  special 
interest  from  the  upright  piano  of  any  height, 
oblique  or  vertically  strung,  having  been  invented 
and  first  produced  in  this  country,  independent  of 
foreign  suggestion  or  help.  See  also  Cottage 
Piano,  Oblique,  and  Piccolo.  [A.  J.  H.] 

OACCINI,  Grntio,  a  native  of  Borne,  known 
also  as  GtULtO  Romano,  born,  according  to  the 
preface  of  his  own  *  Nuove  Musiche,'  in  1558  or 
1560.  He  learned  to  sing  and  play  the  lute 
from  Scipione  della  Palla,  and  in  15 78  removed 
to  Florence,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in 


1640.  Great  as  a  singer  he  was  still  greater  as 
a  reformer  in  music.  Though  neither  harmonist 
nor  contrapuntist,  it  was  he  who,  following  the 
lead  of  V.  GalUei,  first  gave  countenance  and 
importance  to  music  for  a  single  voice.  The 
recitatives  which  he  composed  and  sang  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  theorbo,  amid  the  enthu- 
siastic applause  of  the  musical  assemblies  meeting 
at  the  houses  of  Bardi  and  Corsi  in  Florence, 
were  a  novelty  of  immense  significance.  They 
were  the  first  attempt  to  make  music  dramatic, 
to  use  it  as  the  expression  of  emotion.  From 
Buch  Bmall  beginnings  he  proceeded  to  detached 
scenes  written  by  Bardi,  and  thence  to  higher 
flights.  The  pastoral  drama  of  Dafne,  written 
by  Kinuocini  and  set  to  music  by  Caccini  and 
Peri  in  1594,  and  still  more  the  'Euridice,  Tra- 
gedia  per  Musica,'  of  the  same  poet  and  the 
same  musicians  in  1600,  were  the  beginnings  of 
the  modern  opera.  Other  compositions  of  Cac- 
cini's  were  the  *  Combattimento  d'Apolline  col 
Serpente,'  « II  ratto  di  Cefale'  (with  Peri),  and 
'  Le  nuove  Musiche,'  a  collection  of  madrigals 
and  canzone  for  a  single  voice.  'Euridice'  has 
been  published — but  with  the  name  of  Peri 
alone  attached  to  it — by  Guidi  (1863,  8vo.). 
Caccini's  daughter  Francesca  was  celebrated 
both  as  a  singer  and  composer. 

CACHUCHA  (Spanish).  An  Andalusian  dance, 
introduced  to  the  theatre  by  the  celebrated 
Fanny  Elssler  in  the  ballet  of '  Le  diable  boiteux,' 
the  music  of  which  is  in  3-4  time,  and  closely 
resembles  the  Bolero.  The  dance -tune  was 
originally  sung  with  a  guitar  accompaniment. 
Of  the  origin  of  the  name  nothing  certain  is 
known.  [E.  P.] 

CADEAC,  Piebrk,  master  of  the  choristers 
at  Auch  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
church-composer  of  great  merit  in  his  day  ;  com- 
poaed  masses  and  motets  for  the  most  part  pub- 
lished in  the  following  collections  : — '  Quintus 
liber  Motettorum'  (Lyons,  1 543) ;  '  Gardano's 
XII  Missce'  (Venice,  1554);  ^d  'Missarum 
Musicalium'  (Paris,  1556).  [M.  C.  C] 

CADENCE.  Cadences  or  (as  they  are  often 
called)  Closes,  are  the  devices  which  in  music 
answer  the  purpose  of  stops  in  language.  The 
effect  is  produced  by  the  particular  manner  in 
which  certain  chords  succeed  one  another,  the 
order  being  generally  such  as  to  produce  suspense 
or  expectation  first,  and  then  to  gratify  it  by  a 
chord  which  is  more  satisfying  to  the  ear.  They 
are  commonly  divided  into  three  kinds — tho  Per- 
fect cadence,  the  Imperfect  cadence,  and  the 
Interrupted  cadence.  Some  writers  specify  a 
greater  number,  but  this  only  tends  to  confusion 
and  misconception.  All  that  is  requisite  i*  to 
group  the  various  kinds  under  names  which 
mark  their  common  effect.  Thus  every  cadence 
which  can  be  UBed  satisfactorily  to  end  a  move- 
ment must  of  necessity  be  a  Perfect  cadence. 
Every  cadence  which  is  broken  away  from  at  the 
very  moment  when  it  seemed  to  promise  a  con- 
clusion is  obviously  an  Interrupted  cadence;  and 
every  cadence  which  without  producing  the  effect 
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of  interruption  leaves  the  mind  unsatisfied  and 
expecting  something  more  should  be  called  an 
Imperfect  cadence.  And  this  classification  seems 
to  include  all  the  varieties.  Every  composer  in 
writing  feels  that  certain  cadences  are  fitted  for 
particular  places  in  his  work,  and  endeavours  to 
give  variety  in  his  treatment  of  them.  But  it  is 
unwise  to  give  all  these  possible  varieties  defi- 
nite titles,  as  what  may  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
full  stop  in  one  movement  may  only  produce  the 
effect  of  a  semicolon  in  another,  according  to  the 
calibre  of  the  work. 

The  ideas  at  the  root  of  the  perfect  cadence 
are  two :  first,  that  the  key  be  emphatically 
defined ;  and  secondly,  that  the  expectation  roused 
by  the  doubtful  or  discordant  nature  of  one  chord 
be  absolutely  satisfied  by  another. 

The  simplest  and  most  perfect  manner  of 
obtaining  these  effects  is  the  progression  from 
dominant  to  tonic  harmony,  as  in  the  example, 

r^p     _    i  ^  n    which  is  the  type  of  all  perfect 

TO) — g_ cadence*. 
■iT       »-j-«t-        Here  the  key  is  strongly 
marked  by  the  number  of 
7"-~  ^    I   notes  proper  to  it  which  are 
'  i     ~  fl   employed,  and  also,  as  Helm- 

holtz  has  pointed  out,  'by  the  distinct  passage 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  scale  to  the  centre 
of  the  system '  of  the  key,  since  the  dominant 
chord  contains  the  notes  which  are  most  remote 
in  their  relation  to  the  tonic.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tonic  chord  in  its  first  position  is  the 
only  chord  sufficiently  decisive  to  be  used  as  a 
conclusion;  and  the  dominant  harmony  must  in 
any  case  be  doubtful  and  inconclusive,  even  when 
concordant,  and  the  effect  is  enhanced  when,  as 
in  the  example,  a  discord  is  made  use  of. 

The  common  use  of  the  major  third  in  the 
tonic  chord  in  the  final  cadences  of  pieces  in  a 
minor  key  is  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned,  of 
marking  the  key  strongly,  as  the  minor  third  is 
more  obscure  in  character  than  the  major  third, 
and  without  the  latter,  especially  in  vocal  music, 
the  conclusion  would  not  be  so  clear  and  incisive. 

In  old  times,  especially  in  church  music,  another 
very  simple  form  of  cadence  was  common ;  viz. 
that  in  which  the  penultimate  chord  is  that  of 
the  sub-dominant  or  4th  of  the  key,  either  major 
or  minor,  as,  in  the  key  of  C— 
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or 


1 


two  forms  of  the  perfect  cadence  were 
distinguished  as  the  Authentic  and  the  Plagal, 
frozn  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  ancient 
church  modes.  The  latter  is  not  so  frequently  used 
in  modern  music,  except  sometimes  for  variety, 
or  to  follow  some  particular  turn  of  romance 
or  s*entiment  which  is  expressed  in  the  music. 

The  commonest  form  of  Imperfect  cadence  is 
ju»t  a  reversal  of  the  dominant  perfect  cadence, 
ao  that  the  harmony  of  the  dominant  or  5  th  of 
the   key  is  preceded  by  that  of  the  tonic.  In 


this  case  the  effect  will  evidently  not  be  con- 
clusively satisfying,  because  a  piece  can  only 
come  to  a  complete  stop  on  the  harmony  of  the 
tonic.    So,  in  the  key  of  C,  the  cadence — 


'izr 


will  leave  the  mind  unsatisfied,  though  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  it  produces  the  effect  of  a  stop. 

Another  common  form  of  imperfect  cadence  is 
that  in  which  the  harmony  of  the  dominant  is 
preceded  by  that  of  the  supertonic,  or  and 
of  the  scale,  direct  or  in  inversion,  thus— 


I 


as  in  Mozart's  Quartet  in  G,  No.  I— 


and  in  Beethoven's  Violin  Sonata  in  G  — 


or  the  following  from  his  Symphony  in  C  minor — 

JT3 ,  j   ,  1  .A. 


He§|P±|  r  1  r 


r  ; 

■\Yhen  a  complete  strain  or  subject  is  divided 
into  two  P&rts  the  first  half  frequently  ends  with 
an  imperfect  cadence,  by  which  the  continuity  of 
the  passage  is  not  affected,  though  the  division 
is  sufficiently  marked. 

The  imperfect  cadence  is  also  sometimes  called 
a  half  close,  which  term  has  a  good  deal  to 
recommend  it  as  the  fitter  name  of  the  two, 
both  from  its  form  and  from  the  position  it 
frequently  occupies,  as  mentioned  above. 

The  form  of  Interrupted  cadence  generally 
quoted  as  typical  h  that  in  which  the  chord 
of  the  dominant,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the 
harmony  of  the  tonic  as  the  mind  is  led  to 

U  2 
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expect,  is  followed  by  the  chord  of  the  6th  of 
the  key,  or  sub-inediant,  thus — 

But  in  point  of  fact  this 
gives  but  a  very  small  notion 
of  what  an  interrupted  ca- 
dence really  is.  For  it  can 
only  be  distinguished  from  an 
imperfect  cadence  with  cer- 
tainty by  reference  to  the  context.  The  latter 
is  a  definite  stop  occurring  in  the  natural  course 
of  the  music,  and  marking  a  period,  though 
not  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  passage 
which  it  ends  to  be  taken  as  complete  in  itself. 
But  the  former  is  an  abrupt  and  irregular  in- 
terruption of  the  natural  flow  of  the  music 
towards  it*  anticipated  termination  in  a  perfect 
cadence,  postponing  that  termination  for  a  time 
or  altogether  avoiding  it.  Thus  at  the  end  of 
the  first  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  C,  op.  53, 
Beethoven  keeps  on  postponing  the  perfect 
cadence  in  this  manner — • 

 „  /T\ 


Tit.  crt$  • 


etc. 


f 


In  his  later  works  an  entire  evasion  of  the 
cadence  is  frequent,  as  in  the  first  movement  of 
the  Sonata  in  E,  op.  109— 


m 


It  ia  a  common  practice  with  writers  of  trea- 
tises on  harmony  to  give  a  series  of  chords  pre- 
paratory to  the  two  final  ones  which  are  given 
above  as  the  perfect  cadence.  This  makes  it 
look  as  though  tho  treatises  were  meant  to  teach 


people  to  make  music  at  so  much  a  yard ;  for  a 
man  who  really  has  something  to  say  in  music 
which  he  feels  naturally  is  only  hampered  and 
worried  with  every  extra  direction  of  the  kind, 
which  tells  him  to  put  in  so  much  that  cannot 
possibly  mean  anything  because  it  is  everybody's 
property.  A  real  musician  only  requires  direc- 
tions and  general  principles,  which  are  capable  of 
considerable  expansion  according  to  the  power  of 
his  genius.  The  rule  seems  simply  to  be  that,  re- 


lative to  the  degree  in 


ch  the  cadence  is  final, 


the  passago  which  immediately  precedes  it  must 
mark  the  key  in  which  it  is  made.  The  sense  of 
the  key  in  which  any  movement  is  written  is  of 
extreme  importance  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
music,  especially  in  instrumental  music,  and  such 
as  depends  much  upon  its  form  of  construction. 
Hence  a  cadence  of  any  finality  must  mark  the 
key  strongly.  Subordinate  cadences,  such  as  oc- 
cur in  the  course  of  the  movement,  especially 
apart  from  the  broader  divisions  of  the  move- 
ment, need  not  be  so  marked;  but  if  the  final 
cadence  of  the  whole  movement,  or  that  of  an 
important  subdivision  of  a  movement,  is  simply 
a  couple  of  chords  or  ao  immediately  succeeding 
a  passage  in  a  foreign  key,  the  sense  of  where- 
abouts is  lost,  and  an  entirely  unsatisfactory 
effect  produced  by  the  indecisiveness  of  the  con- 
clusion. 

The  tendency  of  modern  music  has  been  to 
avoid  full  cadences  in  the  course  of  a  piece  of 
music,  and  when  they  become  necessary  to  vary 
them  as  much  as  possible.    The  former,  because 
frequent  cadences  make  a  movement  into  a  frag- 
mentary series  of  continually  recommencing  pas- 
sages, coming  each  time  to  a  full  stop  and 
beginning  again ;  the  latter,  because  the  mind 
has  become  so  habituated  to  the  form  of  the 
ordinary  perfect  cadence  that  in  a  movement  of 
highly  emotional  character  it  comes  rather  like  a 
platitude.    Besides,  though  form  is  a  grt  at  and 
often  the  principal  element  of  beauty  in  a  move- 
ment, to  make  it  too  obvious  by  the  marked 
nature  of  the  cadences  destroys  the  interest  and 
freshness  of  the  work.    Mozart  marked  the  di- 
visions of  his  movements  very  strongly,  but  in 
his  day  the  forms  of  instrumental  music  were  not 
by  any  m earns  bo  familiar  as  they  are  now,  and 
their  being  strongly  marked  was  necessary  for 
their  due  comprehension.    Besides,  in  Mozart's 
day  people  had  much  more  time  to  sit  down  and 
rest  between  one  action  and  another  than  they 
seem  to  have  now,  and  perfect  cadences  are 
exactly  like  sitting  down  and  resting  when  one 
tune  is  over  so  as  to  be  fresh  for  the  next  when 
it  makes  its  appearance.    And  the  analogy  goes 
even  further,  for  the  movement  in  which  one 
sits  down  least  often  and  least  completely  is 
that  which  is  most  like  one  great  action  with 
a  single  principle  at  its  basis  rather  than  a 
series  of  somewhat  disconnected  motions,  which 
are  chiefly  recommended  by  their  mutual  con- 
trasts and  relative  proportions. 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  chords  in 
the  bar,  the  commonest  position  is  that  in  which 
the  final  chord  is  on  the  first  beat  of  the  bar,  or 
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CADENCE. 

the  strongest  beat  of  all  when  the  bars  are  thrown 
into  group*  by  the  rapidity  of  the  time  of  the 
movement.  So  that  the  cadence  proceeds  from  a 
chord  without  emphasis  to  a  chord  with  it,  or  in 
other  words,  from  the  unaccented  to  the  accented 
part  of  the  bar ;  as 


CADENZA. 


Sonata  in  D,  the 
beat,  as  in 


fall  <m  the  second 


from  Mozart's  Quartet  in  A,  No.  5  ;  or— 


cvt$. 


mm* 


whore  the  B  and  D  are  merely  suspensions  of  the 
final  chord  of  A — and  in  Beethoven's  Quartet  in 
A  minor,  op.  132,  the  last  chord  of  the  cadences 
in  the  movement  '  Allegro  ma  non  tanto,'  falls  on 
the  second  beat  of  a  bar  " 


from  his  Quartet  in  Eb,  No.  4. 

The  next  commonest  position  1b  to  find  the 
final  chord  in  the  middle  of  a  bar  which  is 
equally  divisible  into  two  halves,  as  on  the 
third  beat  of  a  bar  of  four,  and  the  fourth  of  a 
bar  of  six.  Of  both  of  these  Mozart  makes 
very  frequent  use — as  in  the  first  movement 
of  the  first  Quartet,  the  slow  movement  of 
the  Quartet  in  Bb,  the  Rondo  for  pianoforte 
in  A,  and  the  Variations  in  the  Sonata  in  A. 
Very  often  he  seems  to  use  this  position  with  a 
sense  of  its  being  weaker  and  less  conclusive 
than  that  in  which  the  last  chord  falls  on  the 
first  l)eat  of  a  bar,  and  henca  as  a  kind  of  pseudo 
imperfect  cadence ;  as  in  the  bIow  movement  of 
tho  Quartet  in  D  minor,  No.  2,  which  begins 
thus— 


and  in  the  slow  movement  of  his  Quartet  in  Bb, 
op.  130,  at  the  end,  the  last  chord  falls  on  the 
hist  beat  of  a  bar  of  four — 


Cadences  are  also,  but  far  m  »re  rarely,  found 
occupying  reversed  positions,  as  in  polonaises, 
where  the  last  chord  of  a  cadence,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  rhythmic  character  of  the  movement, 
frequently  falls  on  the  last  beat  of  a  bar  of  three  ; 
as  in  Chopin's  Polonaise  in  CJr  min  >r  — 


la  Mozart's  Rondeau  en  Polonaise,  from  the 


so  that  in  point  of  fact  the  greatest  authorities 
may  be  quoted  to  justify  cadences  in  almost  an}* 
position  in  the  bar ;  but  the  last -mentioned  in- 
stances are  decidedly  exceptional,  and  can  only 
be  justifiable  when  the  movement  in  which  they 
are  used  has  some  very  marked  peculiarities  of 
rhythm  or  a  very  strong  emotional  character. 

[C.H.H.P.] 

CADENZA  In  its  simplest  acceptation  is  a 
flourish  Gi*  5**»definite  form,  introduced  upon  a 
bass  note  immediately  preceding  a  close  of  some 
finality ;  that  is,  occupying  the  position  of  full 
stop  either  to  an  entire  movement,  or  to  an 
important  section  of  one.  The  custom  was  most 
probably  originated  by  singers,  who  seized  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  chord  of  6-4  on  the 
dominant  immediately  preceding  the  final  close 
of  an  aria  or  scena,  to  show  off  the  flexibility, 
compass,  and  expressive  powers  of  their  voices  to 
the  highest  advantage ;  so  that  the  piece  coming 
to  an  end  immediately  afterwards,  the  audience 
might  have  the  impression  of  astonishment  fresh 
in  their  minds  to  urge  them  to  applause. 

The  idea  thus  originated  spread  widely  to  all 
kinds  of  music,  and  in  course  of  time  its 
character  has  changed  considerably,  though  the 
flourish  of  which  it  is  composed  is  still  its 
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conspicuous  feature.  In  instrumental  music  it 
fulfils  a  peculiar  office,  as  it  is  frequently  intro- 
duced where  a  pause  in  the  more  important  matter 
of  the  movement  is  desirable,  without  breaking 
off  or  allowing  the  minds  of  the  audience  to 
wander.  Thus  it  occurs  at  points  where  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  movement  has  been  worked 
to  such  a  heat  that  it  is  necessary  to  pause  a 
little  before  returning  to  the  level  of  the  natural 
ideas  of  the  themes,  as  in  Liszt's  'lihapsodie 
Hongroiae'  in  A,  and  Chopin's  'Notturnos'  in 
F  miuur  and  Cf  minor.  Chopin  uses  them  fre- 
quently when  the  main  business  of  the  move- 
ment is  over,  in  order  to  prevent  the  close, 
which  follows  immediately,  being  too  abrupt. 
At  other  times  it  occurs  as  a  connecting  link 
between  two  movements,  or  between  an  intro- 
duction and  the  movement  following  it,  where 
for  certain  reasons  it  is  expedient  to  pause 
a  while  on  some  preparatory  chord,  and  not  to 
commence  serious  operations  before  the  minds  of 
the  audience  have  settled  to  the  proper  level. 

Specimens  of  this  kind  are  common  in  the 
works  of  many  great  masters — e.g.  Beethoven's 
Sonata  in  Eb  (op.  27,  No.  1),  Adagio;  Sonata 
pathetique  ;  Variations  in  F  (op.  34)  ;  Brahms' s 
Sonata  in  Ff  (op.  2,  last  movement) ;  Mendels- 
sohn's '  Lobgesang,'  connecting  the  first  move- 
ment with  the  second. 

The  greater  cadenza,  which  is  a  development 
of  the  \ocal  flourish  at  the  end  of  a  vocal  piece 
already  spoken  of,  is  that  which  it  is  customary 
to  insert  at  the  end  of  a  movement  of  a  con- 
certo for  a  solo  instrument.  Like  its  vocal  pre- 
decessors the  cadenza  usually  starts  from  a  pause 
on  a  chord  of  6-4  on  the  dominant,  prepara- 
tory to  the  final  close  of  the  movement,  and 
its  object  is  to  show  off  the  skill  of  the  per- 
former. Such  cadenzas  may  occur  either  in  the 
first  or  last  movement,  and  even  in  both,  as 
in  Mozart's  Concerto  in  D  minor  and  in  Bee- 
thoven's in  G.  With  regard  to  their  form  there 
is  absolutely  no  rule  at  all.  They  should  contain 
manifold  allusions  to  the  chief  themes  of  the 
movement,  and  to  be  successful  should  be  either 
brilliant  or  very  ingenious ;  containing  variety 
of  modulation,  but  rather  avoiding  progressions 
which  have  been  predominant  in  the  movement 
itself;  and  the  more  they  have  the  character 
of  abandonment  to  impulse  the  better  they  are. 
It  was  formerly  customary  to  leave  the  cadenzas 
for  improvisation,  and  certainly  if  the  frenzy  of 
inspiration  could  be  trusted  to  come  at  the  right 
moment,  impromptu  cadenzas  would  undoubtedly 
be  most  effective  in  the  hands  of  real  masters  of 
the  situation.  Moreover,  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
sense  of  their  being  the  exposition  of  the  player's 
special  capacities  that  they  are  defensible,  for  as 
far  as  the  composer  is  concerned  the  movement 
Kenerally  offers  full  opportunities  for  display  of 
the  powers  of  the  executant. 

Still  custom  is  generally  stronger  than  reason, 
and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  cadenzas  will  yet 
die  out.  And  as  the  art  of  improvisation  is  for 
various  reasons  considerably  on  the  wane  it  will 
piobably  become  habitual  for  composers  to  write 


tr 
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their  own  cadenzas  in  full,  as  Beethoven  has  done 
in  the  Eb  Concerto,  and  Schumann  in  his  A 
minor  Concerto. 

Beethoven  also  wrote  cadenzas  fur  his  other 
concertos  and  for  Mozart's  I)  minor ;  and  these 
are  published  separately.  Many  famous  musi- 
cians have  supplied  the  like  for  classical  con- 
certos, Moscheles  for  Beethoven's,  and  Hummel 
for  Mozart's. 

The  indication  for  a  cadenza,  when  not  written 
out  in  full,  is  a  pause  or  fer- 
mata  ^  indicating  its  com- 
mencement, usually  over  a 
rest  in  the  solo  part,  and 
over  the  last  note  in  each  of 
the  orchestral  parts ;  another 
pause  over  a  shake  in  the 
solo  part  indicating  its  close. 
The  example  is  taken  from  Beethoven's  Concerto 
in  C  minor,  pianoforte  part.  |C. H. H. P.] 

CAECILIA,  a  German  musical  periodical, 
conducted  by  an  association  of  scholars,  art 
critics,  and  artists,  started  by  Gottfried  Weber 
in  1824,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Schott.  It 
appeared  at  irregular  intervals,  lasted  till  1848, 
and  forms  a  series  of  27  volumes  of  4  nos.  each. 
Weber  conducted  it  till  his  death,  at  the  20th 
vol.,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dehn,  who  continued 
editor  till  its  discontinuance  in  consequence  of 
the  political  troubles  of  1848.    By  its  opening 
prospectus  Caecilia  was  intended  to  be  not  so 
much  a  regular  periodical  as  a  collection  of 
original  articles  of  permanent  interest,  and  a 
medium  for  the  exchange  of  views  and  opinions 
on  art.    It  contains  papers  on  the  theory  of 
music  and  acoustics,  on  history  and  esthetics, 
reviews  and  notices  of  music  and  treatises  on  the 
art.    The  earlier  numbers  also  contained  tales 
and  poems,  and  other  light  pieces.  Amongst 
the  theoretical  articles  of  most  value  are  those 
on  the  compensation  of  organ  pipes  (xi.  181-202) 
and  on  the  production  of  aliquot  tones  in  reed 
pipes  and  clarinets  (xii.  1),  both  by  W.  Weber ; 
on  the  voice  (i.  81  ;  compare  iv.  157  and  229), 
by  Gottfried  Weber ;  an  account  of  the  experi- 
ments of  Joh.  Midler  on  the  formation  of  the 
voice  (xxi.  16),  by  Haser;  on  equal  tempera- 
ment (xxvi.  137),  and  on  measurements  of  tones 
and  of  temperament  (xxi.  117),  both  by  Kiese- 
wetter ;  and  on  the  value  of  notes  and  the  length 
of  string  necessary  to  produce  them  (xxiv.  91), 
by  Kricger.    Among  the  historical  papers  may 
be  named  those  on  the  literature  and  history  of 
music  by  Anton  Schinkl  (xxi-xxvii)— chiefly 
notices  of  ancient  MSS.  in  the  Vienna  library ; 
also  a  paper  by  Aloys  Fuchs  on  the  musical  col- 
lections of  Vienna,  interesting  for  its  descript 
of  MSS.,  especially  those  of  the  Gescllschart 
Musikfreunde  (xxiii.  40)  ;  several  coauui 
tions  by  Dehn  on  the  Bach  MSS.  in  the 
library  (xxii.  166,  xxiii.  34,  xxiv.  17);  critical 
papers  by  Gottfried  Weber  on  the  authenticity 
of  Mozart's  '  Requiem'  (iii.  205,  iv.  257,  v.  237, 
vi.,  viii.  128,  ix.,  x.,  xiv.  147,  xx.  279),  written 
with  unnecessary  violence  and  personality,  and 
sin:e  superseded  by  the  publication  of  the  on- 
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uinal  score.  In  addition  to  the  authors  named, 
articles  were  furnished  by  Rochlitz,  Chladni, 
Fink,  and  von  Drieberg,  and  the  whole  formed  a 
valuable  record  of  the  progress  of  the  historical 
and  theoretical  departments  of  music  during  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  practical  portion  of 
the  art  was  not  so  well  represented.  In  fact 
the  great  movement  begun  by  Mendelssohn,  and 
carried  on  by  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  others,  not 
only  received  no  recognition,  but  was  treated 
with  a  certain  covert  hostility,  and  with  the 
constant  obtrusion  of  an  obsolete  and  exaggerated 
worship  of  Mozart.  In  the  first  volume  the 
publication  of  a  mass  by  the  Abbe"  Vogler  (died 
1 8 14)  was  hailed  as  an  event,  and  reviewed  with 
laborious  care.  In  the  list  of  publications  of  the 
year  contained  in  the  27th  volume  scarcely  any 
mention  is  made  of  the  works  of  either  of  the 
composers  named  above ;  and  the  notices  are 
confined  almost  entirely  to  aalon  music  and  in- 
struction books,  chiefly  those  issued  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  magazine.  Mendelssohn's  '  St. 
Paul'  (produced  1834)  is  only  cursorily  men- 
tioned, Chopin  is  rarely  named,  and  Schumann 
not  at  all,  though  by  the  year  1848  he  had 
composed  many  of  bis  very  greatest  works.  The 
earlier  volumes  of  the  Caecilia  are  of  more  value 
than  the  later  ones  in  reference  to  practical 
music.  [A.  M.] 

CAECILIA N  SOCIETY.  This  society  was 
instituted  in  1785  by  a  few  friends  who  met 
weekly  at  each  other's  houses  for  the  practice  of 
hymns  and  anthems,  but  subsequently,  having 
some  instrumentalists  among  them,  they  united 
for  the  performance  of  sacred  works  on  a  more 
extend*  d  scale,  and  especially  of  Handel  's  ora- 
torios. In  1 791  an  organ  was  erected  in  the 
society's  room  in  Friday-street,  and  after  meeting 
at  Plasterers'  Hall,  Painters'  Hall,  Coachmen's 
Hall,  and  the  Paul's  Head,  they  obtained  the 
nse  of  Albion  Hall,  London  Wall,  where  they 
met  until  the  dissolution  of  the  society  in  1861. 
Among  the  works  performed  were  all  Handel's 
oratorios  and  secular  compositions,  Haydn's  '  Cre- 
ation' and  'Seasons,'  Mozart's  and  Haydn'B 
manges  and  Mendelssohn's  'Elijah.'  W.  Rus- 
-•'1!,  sometime  organist  to  the  Foundling,  com- 
posed for  the  society,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
•The  Redemption  of  Israel'  and  the  "Ode  to 
Music,'  the  words  of  the  latter  being  supplied  by 
Mr.  Vincent.  John  Nightingale,  Russell's  suc- 
cessor at  the  Foundling,  who  became  organist  to 
the  society,  also  composed  a  work  for  perform- 
ance by  the  members.  For  many  years  the 
society  gave  the  only  performances  of  the 
oratorios  of  Handel  and  Haydn  which  could 
be  heard  (except  during  Lent  at  the  theatres 
of  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane),  and  its 
work  may  be  said  to  have  been  taken  up  by  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  which  was  founded  a 
few  years  before  the  dissolution  of  the  older 
body.  The  first  conductor  of  the  Society  was 
Mr.  Vincent,  an  amateur,  who  filled  the  office 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Walker,  whose  place  wan  taken 
by  bis  own  son  Joseph  Walker.  Mr.  Shoubridge 


was  the  last  conductor.  Among  the  earlier  mem- 
bers were  some  professional  musicians  who  after- 
wards became  famous,  and  who  when  they  had 
left  its  ranks  frequently  came  to  assist  in  its 
performances.  The  society  was  almost  entirely 
self-supporting,  and  the  tickets  of  admission  to 
the  concerts  were  given  by  the  members  to  their 
friends.  [C.  M.] 

C^SAR,  Julius,  M.D.,  of  an  ancient  family 
of  Rochester,  many  of  whom  are  interred  in  the 
cathedral  there,  was  an  amateur  composer  in  the 
1 7th  century.  Some  catches  by  him  appear  in 
the  collection  entitled  'The  Pleasant  Musical 
Companion.'  [W.  H.  H.] 

CJ2SAR,  alias  William  Smegergill,  was 
the  composer  of  some  songs  published  in  '  Select 
Mueicall  Ayres  and  Dialogues,  1653.  and  other 
collections  of  the  period.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CAFARO,  Pasquale,  otherwise  CAFFARO, 
and  also  known  by  his  name  of  endearment 
CAFFARELLI,  was  born  at  Naples  in  1708. 
He  was  destined  by  his  parents  for  a  scientific 
career,  but  his  bent  towards  music  showed  itself 
too  strongly  for  contradiction,  and  he  was  en- 
tered at  the  Conservatorio  della  Pieta,  at  that 
time  under  the  direction  of  Leonardo  Leo.  On 
the  termination  of  his  studies  he  became  Maestro 
at  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Naples,  and  in  time 
Director  of  the  Conservatorio  as  well.  He  died 
in  1787.  Grace,  purity  of  style,  and  poverty  of 
invention  were  the  characteristics  of  his  work. 
The  following  are  among  his  best  known  pro- 
ductions:— Oratorio  per  Ilnvenzione  della Croce; 
Naples  1747.  Ipermnestra;  Naples  1751.  La 
Disfatta  di  Dario ;  1756.  Antigono ;  1754. 
L'Incendia  di  Troia ;  Naples  1757.  Cantata  a 
tre  voci  per  festeggiare  il  giorno  natalizio  di 
Sua  Maesta ;  Naples  1764.  Arianna  e  Teseo; 
1766.  Cantata  a  tre  voci,  etc.,  etc.;  Naples 
1766.  II  Cresco  k  Turin  ;  1 768.  Giustizia  pla- 
cata;  1769.  Cantata  a  pin  voci  per  la  Tians- 
lazione  di  sangue  di  S.  Januario  ;  Naples  1769. 
L'Olimpiade ;  Naples  1 769.  Antigono,  reset  to 
fresh  music;  1770.  Betulia  liberata.  II  Figluolo 
prodigo  ravveduto.  Oratorio  on  S.  Ant<  nio  of 
Padua.  II  Trionfo  di  Davidde,  Oratorio.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  in  existence  by  Cafaro 
many  pieces  of  church  music,  consisting  of  masses, 
psalms,  motets,  etc.,  of  acknowledged  merit.  An 
•Amen'  for  5  voices  by  him  is  included  in 
Novello's  '  FiUwiUiam  Music'  [E.  H.  P.] 

CAFFARELLI,  Gajetano  Majorano,  detto, 
was  born  at  Pari,  Naples,  April  16,  1703.  His 
father  was  a  peasant,  and  for  Bome  time  opposed 
his  son's  inclination  for  music  at  the  expense  of  his 
ordinary  tasks.  Gaetano  however,  by  his  assidu- 
ous attendance  at  the  musical  services  in  a  certain 
chapel,  soon  attracted  the  notice  and  favour  of 
Cafaro  or  Caflaro  (see  above).  This  artist,  recog- 
nising the  genius  of  the  boy,  rescued  him  from 
the  toil  to  which  he  was  destined  by  his  ignorant 
parents,  sent  him  to  Norcia  to  bn  prepared  for 
the  career  of  an  trirutu,  according  to  the  barba- 
I  rous  custom  of  those  d;iys;  and,  upon  bis  return, 
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gave  him  in  his  own  house  elementary  instruction 
in  reading,  writing,  and  music.  When  sent  to 
study  at  Naples  under  Porpora,  the  grateful 
youth,  as  was  not  unusual,  called  himself  Caffa- 
relli,  in  remembrance  of  his  first  protector.  It 
is  of  this  extraordinary  singer  that  the  story  is 
told  that  he  was  kept  by  old  Porpora  for  five  or 
six  years  to  the  uninterrupted  and  unvaried  study 
of  one  page  of  exercises ;  and  that,  at  the  end  of 
this  time,  he  was  dismissed  with  these  words, '  Go, 
my  son :  I  have  nothing  more  to  teach  you. 
You  are  the  greatest  singer  in  Europe.'  Whether 
PorjKHU  s  object  in  this  system  was  to  secure  the 
perfect  equality  of  the  voice,  which  in  his  opinion 
could  not  be  otherwise  gained,  or  to  humble 
the  boy's  pride,  which  was  inordinate — whether 
the  story  be  true  or  false,  certain  it  is  that, 
according  to  all  competent  authorities,  the  singers 
whom  he  sent  forth  into  the  world,  Farinelli, 
Caffarelli,  etc.,  were  superior  to  any  that  preceded 
or  followed  them,  His  valedictory  words,  in  any 
case,  were  ill  calculated  to  check  the  pride  and 
presumption  which  made  Caffarelli,  throughout 
a  career  of  marvellous  success,  always  ridiculous, 
always  odious,  and  always  a  contrast  to  the 
modest  Farinelli.  In  1724  he  made  his  d^but 
at  Home  in  a  female  character,  as  was  usual  for 
sopranists,  when  his  beautiful  voice,  perfect 
method,  and  handsome  face,  procured  him  his 
first  triumph.  He  now  easily  obtained  engage- 
ments, and  sang  with  similar  success  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Italy  until  1728,  when  he 
returned  to  Rome.  Here  his  success  was  more 
brilliant  than  before,  and  than  that  of  any 
previous  singer.  He  was  courted  by  the  highest 
society,  and  in  one  of  his  very  numerous  1  bonnes 
fortunes'  he  nearly  lost  his  life.  Owing  to  a 
sudden  alarm,  he  had  to  escape  by  passing  the 
night  in  an  empty  cistern  in  a  garden,  where  he 
caught  a  severe  cold,  which  kept  him  to  his  bed 
for  a  month.  After  this  he  went  about  every- 
where protected  by  four  hravos  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  husbaud.  He  left  Rome  safe,  however,  in 
1730  ;  and,  after  singing  in  other  places,  arrived 
in  London  at  the  end  of  1737.  Here  he  made 
his  first  appearance  at  the  King's  Theatre  on 
Jan.  7,  1738,  in  the  principal  character  in 
Handel's  'Faramondo,'  and  in  '  Serse'  on  April 
1 5,  He  also  cang  the  part  of  Jason  in  Pcscetti's 
'  La  Conquista  del  vello  d'oro'  in  the  same  year. 
His  name  does  not  appear  again ;  and  it  is  said 
that  during  all  his  stay  in  London  he  was  never 
in  good  health  or  voice.  Ho  does  not  appear  to 
have  fulfilled  the  expectation  that  his  coming 
had  created.  He  now  returned  to  Italy,  and 
parsed  through  Turin,  Genoa,  Milan,  Florence, 
and  Venice,  in  a  triumphal  progress.  At  Turin, 
when  the  Prince  of  Savoy  told  Caffarelli,  after 
praising  him  greatly,  that  the  princess  thought 
it  hardly  possible  that  any  singer  could  please 
after  Farinelli,  '  To-night,'  he  replied,  1  she  shall 
hear  two  Farinelli*  1 1  What  would  have  been 
thought  of  this  answer  by  the  lady  who  once 
exclaimed  in  delirious  excitement  'One  God, 
and  one  Farinelli!'  At  Naples  he  excited  the 
wildest  enthusiasm.   While  he  was  singing  there 
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he  was  told  of  the  arrival  of  GizzieUo,  whom, 
as  a  possible  rival,  he  was  most  anxious  to 
hear  and  estimate  for  himself.    He  posted  all 
the  way  to  Rome,  arrived  in  time  for  the 
opera,  and  took  a  back  seat  in  the  pit.  After 
listening  attentively  to  Gizziello's  aiia  di  entixita 
he  could  not  master  his  emotion ;  but,  rising 
from  his  seat,  exclaimed  '  Bravo,  braviasimo. 
Gizziello!  E  Caffarelli  chi  te  lo  dice!'  and  fled 
precipitately  from  the  theatre.    Throwing  himself 
into  his  carriage,  he  posted  rapidly  back  to  Naples, 
and  found  he  had  barely  time  to  dress  and  ap- 
pear at  the  opera,  where  his  absence  had  already 
been  remarked.    In  1 740  he  returned  to  Venice, 
where  he  received  a  higher  salary  than  any  singer 
had  received  before. — 800  sequins  (  =  £38$),  and 
a  benefit  of  700  sequins  (  =  £335),  for  a  season 
of  three  months.     He  reappeared  at  Turin  in 
1746,  and  then  at  Florence  and  Milan.    On  the 
invitation  of  the  Dauphine  he  went  to  Paris  in 
1750,  and  sang  at  several  concerts,  where  he 
pleased  as  much  as  he  astonished  the  critics. 
Louis  XV  sent  him  a  present  of  a  snuff  box  ;  but 
Caffarelli,  observing  that  it  was  plain,  showed 
the  messenger  who  brought  it,  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  court,  a  drawerfull  of  splendid  boxes, 
and  remarked  that  the  worst  of  them  was  finer 
than  the  gift  of  the  King  of  France.    'If,'  said 
he,  *  he  had  sent  me  his  portrait  in  it ! '    '  That. ' 
replied  the  gentleman,  '  is  only  given  to  am- 
bassadors.'    '  Well,'  was  the  reply,  '  and  all 
the  ambassadors  of  the  world  would  not  make 
one  Caffarelli !'    This,  when  repeated,  made  the 
King  laugh  heartily ;  but  the  Dauphine  sent  for 
the  singer,  and,  giving  him  a  passport,  said — '  It 
is  signed  by  the  King  himself, — for  you  a  great 
honour;  but  lose  no  time  in  using  it,  for  it  is 
only  good  for  ten  dayB.*    Caffarelli  left  France 
in  dudgeon,  saying  he  had  not  gained  his  expenses 
there.   Stories  about  him  are  innumerable  :  Me- 
tastasio,  in  one  of  his  letters,  tells  an  amusing 
one,  according  to  which  the  intervention  of  Te*i, 
the  celebrated  singer,  alone  saved  him  from  a 
duel  at  Vienna,  provoked  by  his  arrogance  and 
folly.     At  the  age  of  sixty-five  he  was  still 
singing  ;  but  he  had  made  an  enormous  fortune, 
had  purchased  a  dukedom,  and  built  at  Santo 
Dorato  a  palace,  over  the  gate  of  which  he 
inscribed,  with  his  usual  modesty,  'Amphion 
Thebas,  ego  domum.'     A  commentator  added 
'  Ille  cum,  sine  tu  ! '    It  will  be  inferred  from  the 
above  that  he  was  the  rival  of  Farinelli,  to  whom 
by  some  he  was  preferred  as  a  singer.    He  ex- 
celled in  slow  and  pathetic  airs,  as  well  as  in  the 
bravura  style;  and  was  unapproached  both' in 
beauty  of  voice  and  in  the  perfection  of  his 
Bhake  and  chromatic  scales.    He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  introduce  the  latter  embellish- 
ment in  quick  movements.     He  died  in  1 783, 
leaving  his  wealth  and   his  dukedom  to  his 
nephew.  [J.  M.] 

CA  IRA.  The  earliest  of  French  revolution- 
ary songs,  probably  first  heard  on  Oct.  5,  I  789, 
when  the  Parisians  marched  to  Versailles.  The 
words  were  suggested  to  a  street-singer  called 
Ladrc'  by  General  La  Fayette,  who 
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Franklin's  favourite  saying  at  each  progress  of 
the  American  insurrection.  The  burden  of  the 
•ong  was  then  as  follows  : — 

*  Ah  !  ca  ira,  ca  ira,  ca  ira  ! 
Le  peuple  en  ce  jour  sans  cease  re'pete  : 
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Ah  !  ca  ira,  ca  ira,  ca  ira 
Malgre  lee  mutins,  tout  n 


At  a  later  period  the  burden,  though 
ferocious,  was  hardly  more  metrical  :— 
•  Ah  I  ca  ira,  ca  ira,  ca  ira  I 
Les  aristocrat'  a  la  lanterne ; 
Ah  !  ca  ira,  ca  ira,  9a  ira  ! 
Lea  aristocrat'  on  les  pendra.' 

The  tune — the  length  and  compass  of  which 
show  that  it  was  not  composed  for  the  song— was 
the  production  of  a  certain  Becour  or  IV-court, 
a  side-drum  player  at  the  Opera;  and  a*  a  eontre- 
danse  was  originally  very  popular  under  the  title 
of  ■  Carillon 


5 
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CALAH,  John,  born  1758,  was  organist  of 
Peterborough  Cathedral  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  He  composed  some  cathedral  mudc, 
still  in  use,  and  died  Aug.  4,  1 798.     [W.  H.  H.] 

CALANDO  (Iul.),  di  ininishing,  i.e.  in  tone; 
equivalent  to  diminuendo  or  decrctctndo,  and 
often  MOCMted  with  rilardando.  [GJ 

CALASCIOXE  or  COLASCIOXE  (Ital.; 
Tr.Cotachon\  The  name  of  a  fingerl>oard  instru- 
ment of  the  lute  kind  belonging  to  Ix>w«r  Italy. 
The  calaxcione  is  strung  with  two  catgut  strings 
tuned  a  fifth  apart.  The  body  of  it  is  like  that 
flf  an  ordinary  lute,  but  it  is  relativ.  ly  smaller 
toward*  the  neck.  Of  all  fingerboard  instruments 
the  cahMcione  is  most  like  the  NFR  (vocalise  I 
ly  different  interpreters  as  nofre,  nefru.  or  nefer) 
of  the  old  Egyptian  monuments;  but  it  would 
be  a  bold  hypothesis  to  derive  the  modern  instru- 
ment from  one  used  in  such  remote  antiquity, 
the  lon^- necked  Egyptian  lute  having  bees 


depicted  as  early  as  the  fourth  dynasty— accord  - 
ing  to  Herr  Lepsius  anterior  to  3000  B.C. 
The  strings  of  the  calascione  are  touched  with 
a  plectrum,  rarely  by  the  fingers.  The  finger- 
board has  freta  of  ivory.  About  1767  the 
brothers  Cola  were  noted  performers  on  it.  [See 
Bandora.]  [A.J.H.] 

CALDARA,  Antonio,  was  born  at  Venice  in 
1678,  where  he  studied  music  under  Legrenzi. 
He  remained  for  many  years  a  simple  singer  in 
the  Ducal  Chapel  of  S.  Marco,  but  was  in  1 7 1 4  ap- 
point* 1  Maestro  di  Cappella  at  Mantua.  Thence 
in  1718  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  the  emperor 
Charles  VI  made  him  one  of  his  vice  chapel- 
masters.  In  1 738  he  returned  to  Venice,  where 
he  lived  in  retirement  until  his  death  in  1768. 
These  are  the  dates  in  his  career  which  are 
given  by  Fetie,  and  which  he  defends  against 
Gerber  and  Antoine  Schmidt,  who  Bay  that  he 
died  at  Vienna  in  1736.  He  was  a  laborious 
composer  both  for  the  church  and  the  stage. 
But  his  worth  is  hardly  equal  to  his  fecundity. 
A  certain  solemnity  of  manner  in  some  measure 
redeems  his  church  music ;  but  his  operas  are 
essentially  of  that  order  which  when  once  laid 
aside  are  laid  aside  for  ever.  He  wrote  no  less 
than  69  operas  and  oratorios,  and  dramatic  com- 
positions in  the  nature  of  one  or  the  other.  The 
catalogue  of  his  church  music  is  equally  lengthy, 
and  includes  a  number  of  cantate  on  sacred  sub- 
jects for  one,  two,  and  three  voices,  with  elatm- 
rate  orchestral  accompaniments.  IE.  H.  PJ 

C  A  LIFE  DE  BAGDAD,  Opera  in  one  act, 
words  by  Saint-Just,  music  by  Boicldieu;  pro- 
duced at  the  Opera  Comique  Sept.  16,  1800, 
and  still  a  favourite,  after  many  hundred  repre- 
sentations. [G.] 

CALL,  Leonard  de,  born  in  1779;  a  guitar 
player  and  composer  of  harmonious  and  pretty 
part  songs,  which  were  greatly  in  fashion  in 
Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and 
contributed  much  to  the  formation  of  the '  Munner 
Gesangvereine'  in  that  country.  Some  pleasing 
s|»eciiuens  will  be  found  in  '  Orpheus."  De  Call 
is  also  known  for  his  instruction  book  for  the 
guitar.    He  died  at  Vienna  1 815.  [G.] 

CALL  CHANGES.  Ringers  aro  said  to  be 
ringing  call  changes  when  the  conductor  call*  to 
each  man  to  tell  him  after  which  bell  he  is  to  rinj, 
or  when  the  men  ring  changes  with  the  order  in 
which  they  are  to  ring  written  out  before  them. 
When  such  changes  are  rung,  each  change  is 
generally  struck  consecutively  from  ten  to  a 
hundred  times.  [C.A.W.T.] 

CALLCOTT,  John  Waix,  Mus.  Doc.,  was 
born  November  20,  1 76V*.  at  Kenwington,  where 
his  father  carried  on  the  bunnes*  of  a  bricklayer 
and  builder.  Whilst  a  school  hoy  he  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  examining  the  organ  at  Kensing- 
ton church,  and  having  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  the  organist  liecame  a  constant  visitor  to 
the  organ  loft  on  Sundays.  There  he  acquired 
his  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music.  His 
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intention  was  to  follow  the  profession  of  surgery, 
but  the  sight  of  a  severe  operation  bo  seriously 
affected  his  nerves  that  he  abandoned  it  and 
turned  his  attention  to  music.  In  this  pursuit 
his  studies  were  prosecuted  without  the  aid  of 
a  master.  Bv  frequent  attendance  at  the  Chapel- 
Royal  and  Westminster  Abbey  he  became  ac- 
quainted, in  1 78 j,  with  Drs.  Arnold  and  Cooke, 
and  the  elder  Sale,  from  whom  he  derived  much 
musical  knowledge,  although  he  did  not  receive 
any  regular  instruction.  In  1783  he  became 
deputy  organist,  under  Reinhold,  of  St.  George 
the  Martyr,  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury,  which 
post  he  held  until  1785.  In  the  latter  year  Dr. 
Cooke  introduced  him  to  the  orchestra  of  the 
Academy  of  Ancient  Music,  and  the  associations 
he  there  formed  gave  him  his  first  bias  towards 
glee  writing.  In  1784  he  had  submitted  a  glee, 
1 0  sovereign  of  the  willing  soul,'  as  a  candidate 
for  a  prize  at  the  Catch  Club,  which  was  not 
successful ;  but  in  1 785  he  carried  off  three  of 
the  four  prize  modalB  given  by  the  club  by  his 
catch  'O  beauteous  fair' ;  his  canon  'Blessed  is 
he ' ;  and  his  glee  '  Dull  repining  sons  of  care.' 
On  July  4  in  the  same  year  he  took  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford,  setting  as  his 
exercise  Dr.  Joseph  Warton's  'Ode  to  Fancy.' 
In  1786  he  composed  an  ode  for  the  Humane 
Society,  and  gained  two  prizes  from  the  Catch 
Club  for  his  catch  '  On  a  summer's  morning,'  and 
his  canon  'Bow  down  Thine  ear.'  The  next 
year,  determined  [as  he  said)  to  show  that  if 
deficient  in  genius  he  was  not  wanting  in  industry, 
he  sent  in  nearly  100  compositions  as  competitors 
for  the  prizes.  Of  <hia  Urge  number,  however, 
two  only  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  coveted 
distinction,  viz.  the  canon  '  Thou  shalt  show  me,' 
and  the  glee  *  Whann  Battayle  smethynge' ; 
whilst  the  members  of  the  club,  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  so  troublesome  and  inconvenient 
an  event,  resolved  that  in  future  the  number  of 
pieces  to  be  received  from  any  one  candidate 
should  be  limited  to  twelve,  i.e.  three  of  each 
kind — catch,  canon,  and  serious  and  cheerful 
glees.  In  1787  Callcott  took  an  active  part 
with  Dr.  Arnold  and  others  in  the  formation 
of  the  Glee  Club.  In  1788,  ofTended  at  the 
new  regulation  of  the  Catch  Club  limitiug  the 
number  of  compositions  to  be  received  from  each 
candidate  for  prizes,  he  declined  writing  for  it, 
but  in  the  next  year,  changing  his  determin- 
ation, he  sent  in  the  full  number  of  pieces 
j»eruiitted,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  off  all  the 
prizes,  a  circumstance  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  club.  The  four  compositions  which 
achieved  this  feat  were  the  catch  '  Have  you 
Sir  John  Haw  kins'.  History  ?'  the  canon  'O  that 
Thou  would'st' ;  and  the  glees  *0  thou,  where'er, 
thie  bones  att  rest,'  and  'Go,  idle  boy.'  In  the 
same  year  he  was  chosen  joint  organist,  with 
Charles  S.  Evans,  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden, 
and  four  years  later  organist  to  the  Asylum  for 
Female  Orphans,  which  he  held  till  180 J. 
Although  he  now  ranked  as  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  popular  composers  of  the  day  he  had 
but  little  skill  in  orchestral  writing.    He  there- 
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fore  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  visit  of  Haydn  to  England  in  1790  to 
take  lessons  in  instrumental  composition  from 
that  illustrious  master.    Whilst  studying  under 
Haydn,  Callcott  composed  his  fine  song  'These 
as  they  change'  for  Bartleman.    From  1790  to 
1 793  (after  which  the  Catch  Club  ceased  to  offer 
prizes)  he  was  awarded  nine  medals  fjr  bin 
compositions;  two  in  1790  for  the  canon  'Call 
to  remembrance,'  and  the  glee  'O  voi  che 
sospirate' ;  three  in  1791  for  the  catch  'Tom 
Metaphysician,'  the  canon  '  I  am  well  pleased.' 
and  the  glee   '  Triumphant  Love ' ;   three  in 
1792  for  the  canon  '0  Israel,'  and  the  glee* 
'See,  with  ivy  chaplet  bound,'  and  'Father  of 
heroes,'  and  one  in  1793  for  the  canon  'Christ 
being  raised.'    It  was  about  this  time  that  he 
began  to  study  the  works  of  the  best  theorist 
and  to  feel  the  desire  of  appearing  as  a  writer  00 
'  the  theory  of  music.    Having  acquired  the  MSS. 
of  Dr.  Boyce  and  his  pupil,  M armaduke  Overetui 
organist  of  Isleworth,  he  projected  a  musical 
dictionary,  and  made  large  collections  for  the 
work,  of  which  in  1797  he  issued  a  prospectus. 
On  June  19,  1800,  he  proceeded  Doctor  of 
Music  at  Oxford,  his  exercise  being  a  Latin 
anthem,  'Propter  Sion  non  tacebo.'     In  1801, 
u|x>n   the  formation  of  a  volunteer  corps  at 
Kensington,  Callcott  accepted  a  commission  in 
it.    Aided  by  a  subscription  he  formed  a  band 
for  the  corps,  for  which  he  not  only  purchased 
the  instruments  and  composed  and  arranged  the 
music,  but  even  instructed  the  performers.  The 
compilation  of  his  dictionary  proceeding  but 
slowly,  and  thinking  the  public  had  a  right  to 
I  expect  some  theoretical  work  from  him.  he  eni- 
;  ployed  himself  in  1804  and  1805  in  writing  his 
Musical  Grammar,  which  was  published  in  l8c6. 
'  In  the  Utter  year  he  wrote  for  Bartleman  a 
J  scena  upon  the  death  of  Lord  Nelson,  and  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Crotch  as  lecturer  on 
music  at  tho  Royal  Institution.    His  anxiety  to 
distinguish  himself  in  this  new  position,  com- 
bined with  the  heavy  Ubours  of  which  he  had  x> 
unsparingly  imposed  upon  himself,  and  the  daily 
drudgery  of  teaching,  seriously  impaired  his 
health,  and  his  mind  suddenly  gave  way.  For 
five  years  his  life  was  a  blank.     During  that 
period  un  1809)  his  professional  friends  gave  a 
concert  on  his  behalf,  and  so  strong  waa  the 
desire  to  show  sympathy  for  him  that  it  was 
found  that  the  opera-house  in  the  Haymarke: 
was  the  only  building  large  enough  to"  contain 
the  numbers  who  thronged  to  be  present.  After 
an  interval  of  rather  more  than  five  years  Dr. 
Callcott  so  far  recovered  as  to  lead  his  friends  to 
hope  that  his  health  was  completely  restored,  but 
their  hopes  were  in  vain.    Two  or  three  yeais 
pas-ed  and  he  was  again  afflicted  with  the  m 
terrible  calamity  which  can  befal  frail  humanitv. 
He  lingered  until  May  15,  1821,  when  death 
terminated  his  sufferings. 

Dr.  Callcott's  principal  works  were  his  very 
numerous  glees  and  other  pieces  of  vocal  h&rmonv, 
mostly  published  singly,  but  he  left  in  manuscript 
many  anthems,  services,  odes,  etc.     Uu  fine 
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seen*  'Angel  of  life'  was  written  for  Bartleman. 
His  son  in-law,  the  late  William  Horsley,  Mua. 
Bac.,  edited  in  1824  a  collection  of  his  best  glees, 
catches,  and  canons,  in  two  folio  volumes,  with 
a  memoir  of  the  composer,  ami  an  analysis  of  his 
compositions.  The  work  also  contains  a  portrait 
of  Callcott  from  a  painting  by  his  brother  Au- 
us,  afterwards  Sir  Augustus  Callcott,  R.A. 
ties  the  above-named  works  Callcott  was 
associated  with  Dr.  Arnold  in  the  selection,  adap- 
tation, and  composition  of  the  tunes  for  'The 
Psalms  of  David  for  the  use  of  Parish  Churches ' 
(1 791).  Dr.  Callcott  left  a  numerous  family. 
His  daughter,  Sophia,  became  eminent  as  a 
teacher  of  the  pianoforte,  and  his  younger  son, 
William  Hutchins  Callcott,  has  attained  dis- 
tinction as  a  composer  and  arranger.  One  of  his 
songs,  'Hi-  last  man,'  met  with  remarkable 
success,  and  his  anthem  'Give  peace  in  our 
time,  O  Lord,'  has  been  very  generally  ad- 
mired. [W\  H.  H.] 

CALLINET.  See  Daoblaink. 

CALORI,  Angiola,  was  born  at  Milan  1732, 
and  came  to  London  in  1 758.  Here  she  appeared 
in  *  Issipile,'  by  Cocchi.  In  1759  she  sang  in 
'  Ciro  riconosciuto,'  by  the  same  composer;  and 
in  his  '  Erginda,'  1760.  In  the  next  season  she 
performed  the  part  of  Eugenia  in  Galuppi's 
'Filosofo  di  Campagna,'  but  her  name  does  not 
occur  here  again  after  that.  She  had  a  Boprano 
voice  of  great  extent,  a  profound  knowledge  of 
music,  and  extraordinary  rapidity  of  execution. 
In  1770  she  was  singing  at  Dresden  with  great 
success.  She  returned  to  her  native  country 
in  1774,  and  continued  to  sing  at  the  vari- 
ous operas  of  Italy  till  1783.  She  died  about 
1790.  [J.  M.] 

CALVARY,  the  English  version  of  Spohr's 
oratorio  of  '  Des  Heilands  letrte  Stund-n.'  The 
translation  was  ma<le  by  Mr  Edward  Taylor, 
and  the  first  performance  took  place  at  the  Nor-  I 
wich  Festival  of  1839  under  Spohr'B  own  direc- 
tion. It  was  again  performed,  in  his  presence, 
under  Costa's  baton,  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society,  at  Exeter  Hall,  July  5,  1852.  [G.] 

CALVESI,  Signor,  an  Italian  singer  engaged, 
with  his  wife,  in  London  during  the  seasons  of 
1  787  and  1788.  He  sang  the  principal  part  in 
Paisiello's  '  Re  Teodoro,'  and  assisted  in  the  name 
composer's  *  Schiavi  per  amore,'  and  other  operai 
by  Cirnarosa,  Sarti,  and  Storace,  in  some  of  which 
Lis  wife  appeared  with  him.  [J.  M.] 

CALVISIUS,  Seth,  musician,  astronomer, 
and  cbronologer,  born  at  Gorschleben  in  Thu- 
ringia,  Feb.  II,  1556,  of  very  poor  parents.  The 
nauie  is  a  refinement  of  Kallwitz.  His  poverty 
interfered  greatly  with  his  education,  but  he 
cajntrived  to  attend  the  Magdeburg  Gymnasium, 
and  the  Universities  of  Hehustedt  and  Leipsic, 
mad  to  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  of 
musical  instrnction.  In  1580  he  was  made 
music  director  at  the  Pauliner  Church.  Leipsic, 
in  8]  Cantor  at  Schulpforte,  and  in  94  Can- 
tor and  Schulcollege  at  the  St.  Thomas-school, 


and  music  director  at  the  St.  Thomas  church 
of  Leipsic.  For  music  he  gave  up  much — for 
instance,  the  cluiir  of  mathematics  at  Wittenberg, 
offered  him  in  161 1.  He  died  in  Leipsic  on 
Nov.  24, 1615.  His  treatises  are  'Melopeia  .  .  .' 
(Erfurt,  158a),  'Compendium  musicte  practicfe 
.  .  .'  (Leipsic,  1594),  'Musicae  artis  prnecepta  .  . 
(Leipsic,  161 2;  ed.  3  of  the  'Compendium1), 
'  Exercitationes  musicae  duas  .  .  .'  (Leipsic,  1600 
and  1611).  His  music,  original  and  edited, 
comprises  '  Hannonia  cantionum,  a  M.  Luthero 
.  .  .  coinpositarum'  (Leipsic,  1596),  '  Biciniorum 
libri  duo  ..."  (Do.  1590  and  161 2),  'TeutscheTri- 
cinia  .  .  (Do.  1603),  '  Der  150  Psalm  for  12 
Stimmen  .  . .'  (Do.  161 5),  '  Der  Psalter  Davids . .  .' 
(Do.  161 7).  Many  motets  and  hymns  are  in  MS. 
in  the  Library  of  the  Thomas -school.  [G.] 

CAMACHO.   See  Wedding  op  Camacho. 

CAMARGO,  Miguel  Gomez,  born  at  Guada- 
lajara about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
musical  director  at  the  Cathedral  of  Valladoli.f. 
Several  of  his  compositions  in  MS.  are  in  the 
library  of  the  Escurial,  and  Eslava's  '  Lira  Sacra- 
Hupaiia'  contains  a  beautiful  hymn  to  St.  Iago 
in  the  purest  counterpoint.  [M.  0.  C] 

CAMBERT,  Robert— sometimes  called  Lam- 
bert— the  originator  of  French  opera,  born  at 
Paris  1628  ;  was  a  pupil  of  Chambonniere's, 
organist  of  the  church  of  S.  Honore,  and  (1666) 
Intendant  of  Music  to  Anne  of  Austria.  The 
•Euridice'  of  Peri  and  Caccini,  performed  at 
Florence  in  1600,  had  set  the  musical  world  in 
a  bla7A-,  and  the  Abbe"  Perrin,  after  hearing 
that  work,  proposed  to  Cambert  to  compose  a 
similar  piece  entitled  '  La  Pastorale.'  This  was 
performed  for  tlie  first  time,  amid  extraordinary 
applause,  at  the  Chateau  d'lssy,  and  was  the 
first  French  opera.  »  La  Pastorale'  was  followed 
by  'Ariane,'  'Adonis,'  and  other  pieces,  and  in 
1669  Perrin  obtained  a  patent  securing  the  right 
to  perform  opera.  For  32  years  Cambert  was 
associated  with  Perrin  in  the  enteq>rise,  and 
the  result  was  the  production  of  the  operas  of 
•Pomone'  (1671 )  and  '  Les  peines  et  les  plaisirs 
de  l'amour.'  By  Lully's  intrigues  Perrin  lost 
the  Acad«5mie,  and  Cambert  took  refuge  in 
England,  where  he  became  first  bandmaster  to 
a  regimeut,  and  then  master  of  the  music  to 
Charles  II.  He  died  here  in  1677.  Portions 
of  *  Pomone'  were  printed,  and  the  MS.  of 
'Lee  peines'  is  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale. 
Lully's  jealousy  implies  that  Cambert  was  a 
formidable  rival.  [G  ] 

CAMBINI,  Giovanni  Guiseppe,  born  at 
,  Leghorn,  1746,  violinist  and  composer,  studied 
under  Padre  Martini,  at  Bologna,  between  1763 
and  1766.  In  the  hitter  year  he  produced  an 
opera  at  Naples  without  success.  Having  formed 
an  attachment  for  a  girl  from  his  native  city, 
he  was  returning  thither  with  her  to  be  married 
when  their  vessel  was  captured  by  corsairs,  and 
they  were  both  sold  as  slaves  in  Barbary  Here 
a  rich  Venetian  merchant  bought  Cambini  and 
gave  him  his  liberty.    In  1770  he  went  to  Paris, 
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and  waft  introduced  to  Gossec,  who  performed  some 
of  his  symphi  nies  at  the  Concerts  Spirituels. 
These  works,  though  very  alight,  were  written 
with  the  flowing  melody  characteristic  of  Italian 
music,  and  created  a  highly  favourable  impression. 
During  the  ensuing  twenty  years,  Cambini  pro- 
duced an  enormous  mass  of  music  ;  60  symphonies, 
144  string-quartets,  concertos  for  every  variety  of 
instrument,  an  oratorio,  'Le  sacrifice  d' Abraham' 
(Concert*  Spirituels,  1 774\  and  12  operas,  of 
which  Fotis  gives  a  list.  He  was  conductor  at 
the  Theatre  des  Beaujolai*  (1 788-1 791),  and  of 
the  Theatre  Louvois  (1791-1794^.  In  1804  he 
wrote  some  articles  in  the  Leipsic  'Allgem.  Musik. 
Zeitung,'  and  in  1810  and  181 1  was  joint-editor 
of  the  1  Tablettes  de  Polymnie.'  Towards  the 
end  of  his  life  Cambiui  maintained  himself  by 
arranging  p»pular  airs  and  other  like  drudgery, 
but  even  this  resource  failed  him.  and  his  last  ten 
years  were  spent  in  the  hospital  of  the  Bicetre, 
where  he  died  in  1825.  His  best  works  were  his 
quartet*.  He  excelled  so  mueh  in  playing  that 
style  of  music,  that  Manfredi,  Nanlini,  and  Boc- 
cherini,  the  three  most  eminent  quartet  players 
of  that  epoch,  each  chose  him  to  play  the  viola 
with  them.  Cambini  wasted  in  dissipation  abil- 
ities which  might  have  placed  him  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  musicians  ;  and  so  little  was  he 
troubled  with  a  conscience  as  to  undertake  to 
write  some  quartets  and  quintets  in  the  style  of 
Boccherini,  which  were  published  by  Pleyel,  in- 
discriminately with  genuine  compositions  of  that 
master.  [M.  C.  C] 

CAMBRIDGE.  Seo Degree ;  Doctor;  Pro- 


CAMERA  (Ital.  •chamber').  A  sonata  or 
concerto  di  camera  was  of  secular  character, 
and  written  for  a  room,  and  was  so  called  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  sonata  or  concerto  di 
chiesa,  which  was  intended  for  performance  in 
a  church.  [G.] 

CAMIDGE,  Jons,  born  about  1735,  was,  on 
the  resignation  of  James  Nares  in  1756,  ap- 
pointed onanist  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
York,  which  he  held  until  his  death.  April  25, 
1S03,  a  period  of  about  forty-seven  years.  He 
published  'Six  Easy  lessons  for  the  Harpsichord.' 
His  son  Matthew  was  Ixim  in  1764,  and  re- 
ceived his  early  musical  education  in  the  Chapel 
Royal  under  Dr.  Nares.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1803  he  was  appointed  his  successor  as 
organist  of  York.  He  published  a  Collectum  of 
Tunes  adapted  to  Sandys'  version  of  the  Psalms  I 
(York.  1789).  and  'A  Method  of  Instruction  in 
Musick  by  Questions  and  Answers.'  He  died 
Oct.  23, 1844,  aged  80.  His  son  John  graduated 
at  Cambridge  as  Bachelor  of  Music  in  181  2,  and 
as  Doctor  in  1819.  A  Lout  1828  he  published  a 
volume  of  Cathedral  Music  of  his  composition. 
Ho  received  the  appointment  of  organist  of  York 
Cathedral  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1844, 
having  for  mauy  years  previously  discharged  the 
duty.  The  jtfVMsnt  organ  of  the  cathedral,  one 
of  the  largest  in  Euglaud,  was  constructed  chieHy 
under  his  superintendence.    Early  in  1^9  he 


resigned  his  appointment,  and  died  Sept.  21  fol- 
lowing.— The  Caniidges  afford  a  singular  example 
of  three  members  of  the  same  family  (father,  son, 
and  grandson)  holding  successively  the  appoint- 
ment of  organist  of  the  same  cathedral  for  up- 
wards of  a  century.  [W.  H.  H  ] 

CAMP  AG  NOLI,  Bartolomeo,  a  violinist  of 
great  repute,  born  Sept.  10,  1 7 5 1 ,  at  Cento,  near 
Bologna.  He  learned  the  violin  from  Dall'  Ocha, 
a  pupil  of  Lolli's,  from  Guastarobba,  of  the  school 
of  Tartini,  and  afterwards  from  Nardini.  While 
in  the  orchestra  of  the  Pergola  at  Florence  he 
made  the  friendship  of  Cherubini.  He  led  the 
opera  bands  at  Florence  and  Rome  alternately 
for  Borne  years,  and  in  1776  became  Capell- 
u leister  to  the  Bishop  of  Freysing.  After  two 
years  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Duke  of 
Courland  at  Dresden.  From  1 7S3  to  86  he  wa* 
travelling  in  north  Europe ;  in  88  he  revisited 
Italy.  From  1797  to  1818  he  was  conductor  at 
Iieipsic.  In  1 80 1  he  visited  Paris,  renewed  hi* 
acquaintance  with  Cherubini,  and  heard  R 
Kreutzer.  On  Nov.  6,  1827,  he  died  at  Neu 
streliu.  His  works  comprise  concertos,  sonatas, 
duets,  and  smaller  pieces  for  the  violin  and 
flute,  and  a  violin-school.  His  daughters,  AL 
bertina  and  Grakktta,  were  well  known  as 
singers.  [P.  D  ] 

CAMPANOLOGY  (from  ram  pan  a  and  Aot<o*\ 
the  art  and  mystery  of  Bells  and  Bell-ringing. 
See  Bell,  Change,  Carillon,  Ctam 

The  following  list  of  works  on  Campanology, 
published  during  the  present  century,  is  given  in 
Rev.  Woolinore  Wigram's  'Change-ringing  dis- 
entangled' (i 871)  as  those  most  useful  to  ringer*, 
in  general. 

1.  On  the  Bells  themselves: — '60111108  and 
Ringers,'  H.  T.  Ellacombe;  'Clocks  and  Bell*.' 
E.  B.  Denison;  'Account  of  Church  Bells,'  W. 
C.  Lukis. 

2.  On  Cliange-ringing : — '  Campanologia,'  W. 
Shipway ;  '  C 'ampanologia,'  H.  H ubbard ;  1  Change- 
ringing,'  C.  A.  W.  Troyte ;  '  Church  Bells  and 
Ringing,'  \V.  T.  Maunsell ;  '  Change  ringing.'  W, 
Sottenbhall.  [G.] 

CAMPBELL,  Alex  ander,  an  organist  in  Edin- 
burgh, edited  and  published,  in  1792,  a  collection 
of  twelve  Scots  songs,  with  an  accompaniment 
for  the  violin,  and  later  a  similar  collection  with 
an  accompaniment  for  the  harp.        [\V.  H.  H 

CAMPENHOUT,  Francois  van,  born  at 
Brussels  1780,  died  there  184S,  began  his  career 
in  the  orchestra  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie 
Having  developed  a  high  tenor  voice  he  appeared 
on  the  stage  at  the  same  theatre.  During  the 
ensuiug  thirty  years  he  sang  in  the  chief  towns 
of  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France,  and  made  hi* 
farewell  ap|>earance  at  Ghent  in  1S27.  He 
composed  several  operas,  'Grotius'  (Amster- 
dam, 1808);  '  IiC  Passe  partout 1  (  Lyon*,  iSifi, 
'  L'heureux  Mensonge.'  and  others  unpublished, 
besides  songs,  choruses,  and  church  music.  Hi< 
name,  however,  is  chiefly  associated  with  th<- 
BuABANcoNjfE,  which  he  composed  at  the  time 
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of  the  revolution  in  1 830,  and  has  now  becomo 
the  national  air  of  Belgium.  [M.  C.  C] 

CAMPIOLI,  Antonio  Gl'alandi,  detto,  born 
in  Germany,  of  Italian  parent*.  He  learnt  to 
ring  in  Italy  and  returned  to  Germany,  where 
his  lovely  contralto  voice  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion. He  appeared  first  at  Berlin  in  1 708.  In 
1720  he  was  engaged  at  Wolfen  battel.  Six 
years  later  he  visited  Hamburg ;  and,  after  tra- 
velling in  Germany  and  Holland,  returned  to 
Dresden,  where  he  sang  in  Hasse's  'Cleofida* 
in  1 73 1.  At  the  end  of  that  year  he  appeared 
in  London  in  Handel's  '  Poro.'  On  Feb.  19, 
1732,  he  sang  in  the  new  opera  'Sosarme,'  and 
in  revivals  of  *  Flavio'  and  'Acia,*  all  by  the 
same  master.  He  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  Italy.  [J.  M.] 

CAMPION  or  CAMPIAN,  Thomas,  M.D., 
a  physician  by  profession,  was  a  poet,  dramatist, 
composer,  and  writer  on  music  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  17th  century.     In  1602  he  pub- 
lished 'Observations  on  the  Art  of  English 
Poesie,'  and  in  1607  wrote  and  invented  a 
masque  performed  at  Whitehall  on  Twelfth 
Night  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Lord  Hayes 
with  the  daughter  of  Lord  Denny,  for  two  of 
the  songs  in  which  he  also  furnished  the  music. 
In  1 6 10  he  produced  'Two  Bookes  of  Ay  res. 
'  The  First  contayning  Divine  and  Morall  Songs  : 
'  The  Second  Light  Conceits  of  Lovers.    To  be 
'  sung  to  the  Lute  and  Viols,  in  two,  three  and 
'foure  Parts;  or  by  one  Voyce  to  an  Instrument.' 
This  was  followed,  in  161 3,  by  'The  Third  and 
•  Fourth  Booke  of  Ayres.    Composed  by  Thomas 
'Campian  so  as  they  may  be  expressed  by  one 
♦Voyce  with  a  Violl,  Lute  or  Opharion,'  the 
words  as  well  as  the  music  being  of  his  pro- 
duction.   In  161 3  ho  wrote  'SongB  of  Mourning 
bewailing  the  untimely  death  of  Prince  Henry, 
which  were  set  to  music  by  John  Coprario ;  and 
also  devised  and  wrote  the  entertainment  given 
by  Lord  Knowles  at  Cawsome  [Caversham] 
House,  near  Heading,  to  Queen  Anne  in  her 
progress  towards  the  Bath  on  April  27  and  28 ; 
the  Masque  presented  in  the  Banqueting  House 
at  Whitehall  on  St.  Stephen's  night,  161 3,  on 
the  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset  and  Lady 
Frances  Howard;  the  Masque  of  Flowers  pre- 
sented by  the  gentlemen  of  Gray  s  Inn  in  the 
same  place  on  Twelfth  Night,  1613,  in  honour 
of  the  same  marriage;  and  the  Lords'  Masque 
presented  in  the  Banqueting  House  on  the 
marriage  of  Frederick,  the  Elector  Palatine, 
with  the  Princess  Elizabeth  on  Feb.  13,  161 3, 
for  one  song  in  which  he  ubo  composed  the 
music.    Some  lines  by  Campion  are  prefixed  to 
Alfonso  Ferrabosco's  Ayres,  1609,  and  others 
to  Ravenscroft's  'Briefe  Discourse  of  the  true 
<  but  neglected)  use  of  Charact'ring  the  Degrees 
by  their  Perfection,  Imperfection,  and  Diminution 
in  Measurable  Musicke,'  1614.    Campion's  trea- 
tise, '  A  New  Way  of  making  Fowre  parts  in 
Counter-point,  by  a  moat  familiar  and  infallible 
Rule,'  was  first  published  without  date,  but 
probably  about  1618;  the  second  edition,  with 
annotations  by  (Christopher  Sympson,  was  pub- 
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lished  in  1655  under  the  title  of  'The  Art  of 
Setting  or  Composing  of  Musick  in  Parts  by  a 
most  familiar  and  easie  Rule';  and  another 
edition  called  'the  last'  appeared  in  1664,  with 
the  word  '  Setting '  in  the  title  changed  to 
*  Descant.'  The  later  editions  were  appended 
to  the  first  eight  or  nine  editions  of  John  Play- 
ford's  '  Introduction  to  the  Skill  of  MuBick.' 

Dr.  Campion  died  in  1619,  and  was  buried 
on  March  1  in  that  year  in  the  church  of  St. 
Dunstan  in  the  West,  Fleet  Street.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CAMPORESE,  Violante,  was  born  at  Rome, 
1785.    She  belonged  to  a  good  family,  and  had 
cultivated  music  only  aB  an  amateur ;  but,  having 
married  a  gentleman  of  the  noble  family  of 
Giustiniani,  she  found  herself  compelled  by  cir- 
cumstances to  practise  it  as  a  profession.  She 
appeared  at  first  only  in  concerts.    Possessed  as 
she  was  of  a  very  good  soprano  voice  anil  great 
facility  of  execution,  she  was  already  a  talented 
singer,  when  she  was  engaged  for  the  private 
concerts  of  Napoleon  in  Paris,  where  she  so  pro- 
fited by  the  lessons  of  Crescentini  as  to  become 
an  admirable  artist.  Ebers,  while  in  Paris  in  the 
autumn  of  18 16,  was  introduced  to  Mine.  Cam- 
porese  at  the  house  of  Paer,  and  gives  a  good 
account  of  her  voice,  style,  and  appearance.  She 
possessed  a  fine-toned  voice  of  more  than  two 
octaves,  from  C  in  alt.  to  A  below  ;  but  her  best 
notes  were  from  C  to  F.    She  '  cultivated  a  pure, 
chaste,  and  expressive  style,  was  a  handsome  and 
elegant  woman  of  31,  with  dark  hair,  eyes,  and 
complexion,  a  tall,  slender  figure,  a  lino  Roman 
countenance  full  of  tragic  dignity,  and  features 
rather  strongly  marked.'   The  purity  and  force  of 
her  singing,  and  the  exquisite  quality  of  her  voice, 
were  united  to  an  execution  refined,  polished,  and 
free  from  any  effort  at  display.    From  Paris  she 
went  to  Milan,  where  she  sang  at  La  Scala  to 
crowded  and  enthusiastic  houses.    While  there, 
she  is  said  to  have  given  up  an  evening  engage- 
ment in  order  to  visit  a  poor  insane  musician 
in  the  hospital,  whom  she  soothed  by  singing  to 
him.    She  was  as  kind  and  charitable  as  she 
was  talented.    In  181 7  she  was  engaged  for 
the  King's  Theatre  in  London,  and  made  her 
debut  on  Jan.  II,  in  Cimarosa's  'Penelope.* 
She  was  not  accustomed  to  the  stage,  and  was 
therefore  at  first  nervous  and  embarrass*  d,  and 
made  little  effect.   A  critic  of  the  day  said,  '  Her 
intonation  is  generally  good,  and  her  science 
is  indisputable.    It  is  alike  manifest  in  what  she 
does  and  in  what  she  declines.  She  never  attem  pts 
in  the  way  of  ornament  what  she  cannot  per- 
fectly execute.    Catalani  takes  her  hearers  by 
storm ;  Camporese  wins  by  more  quiet,  more 
regular,  but  not  less  certain  approaches.'  As 
Susanna  in  '  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,'  she  established 
her  reputation,  and  this  success  was  followed  by 
another  when  she  played  Donna  Anna  in  '  Don 
Giovanni '    In  May  she  appeared  as  Agnese  in 
Paer's  opera  of  that  name,  taken  from  Mrs. 
Opie's  'Father  and  Daughter,"  in  which  she 
delighted  the  critics  by  her  pure  and  tasteful 
singing.    Anibrogttti's  acting,  however,  was  so 
strongly  and  painfully  dramatic,  that  the  piece 
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gave  more  pain  than  pleasure,  and  was  soon 
withdrawn.  In  July  '  La  Clemenza  di  Tito'  was 
given,  Cainporese  sustaining  the  principal  part  of 
Sesto.  Lord  Mount- Edgcumta  declares  that  she 
gave  more  effect  to  it  than  Braham  or  Tramez- 
zani.  She  aang  also  at  the  Ancient  Mu.Me  and 
Philharmonic  Concert*,  Owing  to  a  mistake,  she 
was  not  re-engaged  for  the  opera,  and  .-i 
sequently  went  to  Milan.  After  singing 
and  at  other  places  in  Italy,  she  returned  in 
1 82 1  to  London,  with  an  engagement  for  the 
season  at  a  salary  of  £1550,  with  extra  allowance 
for  costumes,  permission  to  Bing  at  concert*,  and 
her  salary  paid  in  advance.  Meanwhile  flu- 
was  welcomed  in  all  ranks  of  society,  even  the 
most  exclusive.  She  sang,  March  10,  in  '  l>a 
(jazza  ladra,'  with  the  greatest  eclat ;  but, 
thinking  she  could  succeed  in  comic  parts  still 
more  than  in  tragic,  she  attempted  Zeriina,  but 
had  the  good  sense  not  to  repeat  the  experiment. 
Iu  1H22  she  was  again  engaged,  and  appeared  in 
'Le  Nozze  di  Figaro'  and  '  Otello' ;  and  shi 
also  at  the  concerts  at  the  Argyll  Rooms.  She 
appeared  again  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  1B1 ;.. 
briuging  out  at  her  benefit  R  ssini's  'Riocardo  1 
Zoraide,'  in  which  oj>era  she  took  her 
Aug.  5.  In  1824  ahe  again  returned;  bu( 
voice  was  worn,  an<l  she  could  not  beat 
pari  son  with  Malibran  and  Sontag,  then  in  full 
force.  She  prudently  retired  to  Rome;  but  we 
find  her  singing  in  Rossini's  '  Auretiain > '  and 
other  operas  at  Ancona,  1827.  Two  years  later 
she  came  once  more  to  London,  and  sang  in 
concerts;  but  her  voice  was  gone,  and  her  per- 
formance was  not  successful.  She  had  a  public 
benefit  concert,  with  guinea  tickets,  June  12. 
She  was  still  living  in  i860.  [J.  M.l 

CANARIE.  A  now  antiquated  dance,  deriving 
its  name  from  the  Canary  Islands,  whence  it  is 
aaid  to  have  been  introduced,  in  which  the  two 
partners  danced  alternately  before  each  other 
with  the  gestures  of  savages  (ljttre).  It  was 
greatly  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
According  to  some  authorities,  however,  it 
Spanish  origin.  It  is  a  species  of  gigue.  usually 
in  3-8  or  6-8  time,  the  distinctive  peculiarity  <>f 
which  is  that  the  first  note  of  the  bar  is  almost 
always  dotted.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the 
Louhe,  but  differs  from  it  in  its  tempo,  the 
Canarie  being  moderately  quick  and  the  Louro 
somewhat  slow.  It  alwayB  commences  on  the 
first  beat  of  the  bar,  and  consists  of  tv.  1 1 
periods,  each  repeated.  The  following  example, 
dating  from  the  17th  century,  is  quoted  from 
F.  L.  Schubert's  '  Die  Tanzmusik' : — 


1    1  J 

'J: 

A  specimen  may  also  be  found,  in  3-4  tim< 
the  way,  in  the  second  Buite  (or  'ordre,'  to  use 
the  composer's  own  term)  of  the  first  book  of 
Couperin's  *  Pieces  de  Clavecin.'  [E.  P.] 


CANCRIZANS. 

CANCAN,  a  word  applied  by  modern  slang  to 
a  peculiar  way  of  dancing  at  public  balls,  which 
became  popular  in  Paris  shortly  after  1830,1ml 
has  even  been  brought  on  the  stage  in  operettas. 
It  is  neither  a  national  dance  nor  a  characteristic 
step  ;  but  a  mere  succession  of  extravagant  jumps, 
with  lpon  and  nlwccne  gestures,  introduced  into 
the  usual  figures  of  the  quadrille.  According  to 
Franciaqne  Michel  it  is  called  cancan  either 
because  the  performers  are  imitating  the  walk  of 
a  gooee  (or  rather  a  duck — cane),  or  because  ther 
quack  like  that  animal.  It  is  more  probably  from 
the  Lain  word  qttamtiuam,  a  fruitful  subject  of 
squabble*  in  the  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
written  Indifferently  'cancan'  and  'quanquao.' 
French  people  still  employ  the  expression  'faire 
tin  grand  cancan  de  quelque  chose,'  in  order  to 
say  *  much  ado  about  nothing.'  (G.  C.J 

CANCRIZANS.  This  is  a  name  given  to 
canons  by  retrogression,  on  account  of  their  crab- 
lilt  motion— from  the  Latin  word  ennetr,  aenb. 
The  German  term  is  krthtweis.  An  example 
(from  A.  Andre's  '  Ixdirbuch  der  Toasetxkunit') 
w  ill  l»eat  explain  their  construction. 


Sometimes  a  canon  is  both  cancrizans  and  bv 
contrary  motion — '  Retntgrade-inverse,'  of  which 
we  give  an  example  from  Fetis's  'Trait*  da 

( 'outre] h >int  et  de  la  Fugue.' 


-f-u             ■  r— 1 

« 

-~0r-  

iff,  A       t=  ; — r 

-J-n 

-s#-l —  -A 

&  .  a  f£-f* 

The  InMik  shoul  1  be  turned  upside  down  toshowthe 
retrograde  and  inverse  struoture.       [F.A.G.U  1 
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CANNABTCH,  Christian,  a  violin-player, 
composer,  and  renowned  orchestral  conductor, 
was  born  at  Mannheim  in  1 731.  He  was  a  pupil 
first  of  his  father,  a  flute-player,  and  afterwards 
of  Stamitz  (nee  that  name),  the  celebrated  vio- 
linist at  the  head  of  the  Mannheim  orchestra. 
The  Elector  afterwards  sent  him  to  Italv,  where  he 
studied  composition  under  Jomelli.  In  1 765  he 
waa  appointed  leader,  in  1775  conductor,  of  the 
orchestra  at  Mannheim;  and  in  1778  followed 
the  Elector  in  the  same  capacity  to  Munich. 
He  died  in  1 798  at  Frankfort,  while  on  a  visit 
to  his  son. 

Cannabich  was  a  very  good  violinist  and  a 
(air  comjKwer,  but  all  contemporary  writers  on 
musical  matters  lay  most  stress  on  his  great 
skill  as  a  leader  and  conduct**.  Mozart  in 
many  letters  to  his  father  praises  the  perfect  en- 
semble in  the  orchestral  performances  at  Mann- 
heim, and  speaks  of  Cannabich  as  the  liext  con- 
ductor he  ever  met  with.  Burney,  in  his  '  Tour 
through  Germany, *  is  not  less  hearty  in  his  praise, 
and  Schubart,  a  German  writer  of  considerable 
authority,  reports  upon  the  Mannheim  orchestra 
in  the  flowery  style  of  the  period  as  follow** : 
'  Here  the  forte  is  a  thunder,  the  crescendo  a  cata- 
ract, the  diminuendo  a  crystal  streamlet  babbling 
away  into  the  far  distance,  the  piano  a  breeze  of 
spring.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  performances 
at  Mannheim  under  Cannahich  enjoyed  a  special 
reputation  for  refinement  anil  observance  of  nu- 
ances, somewhat  like  those  of  the  Paris  Conser- 
vatoire concerts  at  a  later  period.  And  although 
it  has  been  suggested  with  much  probability, 
that  Cannabich  had  in  this  respect  derived  his 
experience  from  Italy,  where  his  master  Jomelli 
had  introduced  more  refinement  into  orchestral 
playing,  he  must  still  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
liret  and  most  successful  promoters  of  that 
exact  style  of  performance,  which  alone  can  do 
justice  to  the  works  of  the  great  modern  com- 
posers. He  was  also  a  successful  teacher.  Most 
of  the  violinists  at  Mannheim, — some  of  them 
artists  of  reputation, — were  his  pupils.  That  he 
was  not  only  a  fervent  admirer  of  Mozart's  genius, 
when  it  wa»  by  no  means  universally  recxignised. 
but  also  for  many  years  a  true  and  useful  friend 
to  the  great  master,  is  another  point  which  se- 
cures him  a  lasting  place  in  history,  and  in  the 
hearts  of  all  lovers  of  music. 

He  composed  a  number  of  operas,  which  how- 
ever were  not  particularly  successful.  Some 
Kdlets  and  .1  considerable  number  of  xymphonMI 
and  quartets  were  much  liked  at  the  time,  but 
appear  to  have  been  of  little  importance. 

His  eon  Carl,  born  at  Mannheim  in  1 769,  was 
alio  a  good  violinist  and  composer.  After  having 
Ix  some  time  conducted  the  oj>era  at  Frankfort  he 
*acoeeded  his  father  in  1 800  as  conductor  at 
Munich,  and  died  there  in  1806.  His  composi- 
tions axe  numerous  but  of  no  importance.  List* 
of  the  works  of  both  father  and  son  are  given 
by  FeUa.  [P.  D.] 

CAXNICIARI,  Don  Pompto.  a  composer  of 
ihe  RonjAn  school.    The  date  of  his  birth  seei 


to  be  unknown ;  but  we  know  that  ho  was  ap- 
pointed Maestro  at  S.  Maria  Magginre  in  1709, 
aud  that  he  retained  that  post  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  Dec.  29.  1 744.  He  anias-ed  a 
large  musical  library,  and  bequeathed  it  to  the 
Basilica  in  the  service  of  which  his  manhood  had 
been  passed.  This  collection,  along  with  the 
other  contents  of  S.  Maria,  has  been  dispersed, 
and  much  of  it  has  probably  been  lost.  In  the 
Santini  library  there  were  various  pieces  by 
Ganniciari  : — Three  masses  for  4  and  one  for  5, 
six  for  8  and  four  for  1 6  voices ;  four  motets 
for  4  and  ten  for  8  voices ;  two  Magnificats  for 
4  voices,  with  organ  accom|»anitnent ;  and  an 
Ave  Maria  for  8  voices.  He  wrote  music  for 
two  and  for  four  choirs.  An  Ave  Maria  for  4 
voices  is  given  by  Proske,  'Musica  Divina,'  ii. 
No.  10.  [B.  H.  P.] 

CANON.  This  is  the  strictest  and  most 
regular  species  of  imitation.  [See  IMITATION.] 
It  is  practised  in  music  for  two,  three,  or  more 
parts.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
kovwv,  a  rule  or  standard.  A  canon,  therefore, 
is  a  composition  written  strictly  according  to 
rule.  The  principle  of  a  canon  is  that  one  voice 
begins  a  melody,  which  melody  is  imitated 
precisely,  note  for  note,  and  (generally)  interval 
for  interval,  by  some  other  voice,  either  at  the 
same  or  a  different  pitch,  beginning  a  few  beats 
later  and  thus  as  it  were  running  after  the 
leader.  For  this  reason  the  parts  have  been 
sometimes  respectively  called  '  Dux'  •* 
or  '  Antecedens' and  ' Consequent.' 

The  following  is  a  simple  example  of  a  1 
'two  in  one  at  the  octave,'  i.e.  for  two  voic 
an  octave  apart,  and  both  singing  one  and  the 
same  melody. 


r  r  fT 


I 


r 


By  means  of  a  coda  (or  tail  piece)  this  canon 
is  brought  to  a  conclusion.  But  many  canons 
lead  back  to  the  beginning,  and  thus  become 
'circular*  or  'infinite.'  The  following  is  a 
specimen  of  this  kind,  which  is  'two  in  one  at 
the  fifth  below,'  or  '  canon  ad  hypodiapente '  :  — 


rrf 


Sometimes  two  or  more 
taneously  woven  into  one 


are  simul- 
The 
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following,  for  instance  (from  Travers's  Sen-ice, 
I  740),  would  be  called  a  canon  '  four  in  two.' 


1  1 , 1  f^RT 


0- 


Byrd's  *  Diliges  Dominum,'  for  8  voices,  con- 
sists of  4  canon*  all  sung  together,  each  voice 
singing  the  melody  of  its  fellow  reversed. 

Often  in  a  quartet  there  may  be  a  canon 
between  two  of  the  voices,  while  the  other  two 
are  free ;  or  three  voices  may  be  in  canon  and 
the  fourth  part  free.  We  would  quote  as  an 
example  the  admirable  Gloria  Patri  to  Gibbons' s 
'Nunc  dimittis'  in  F,  in  which  the  treble  and 
alto  are  in  canon  while  the  tenor  and  bass  are 
free.  Again,  there  are  canons  by  inversion, 
diminution,  augmentation,  or  'per  recte  et 
retro,'  cuncrizans,  Ac.  [See  those  headings.] 
A  modern  one  of  great  ingenuity  by  Weber  exists 
to  the  words  'Canons  zu  zwey  bind  nicht  drey' 
(Jahns,  No.  90). 

Tho  old  writers  often  indicated  canons  by 
monograms,  symbols,  or  other  devices,  instead 
of  writing  them  out  in  full.  Indeed  they  went 
so  far  as  to  write  their  indications  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  a  hand,  or  other  shape,  with  enig- 
matical Latin  inscriptions  to  indicate  the  solu- 
tion. Such  pieces  were  called  '  enigmatical 
canons.'  As  compositions  of  this  nature  can  only 
bo  regarded  in  the  light  of  ingenious  puzzles, 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  mimic  that  a  clever 
riddle  does  to  poetry,  it  will  be  needless  to  give 

to  the 


examples  here,— let  it  suffice  to  refer 
which  are  to  be  found  in  Fetis's  admirable 
'Traite  du  Contrepoint  et  de  la  Fugue,'  anil  in 
Marpurg's  celebrated  work  on  the  same  subjects. 

The  great  masters  were  fond  of  the  relaxation 
of  these  plays  on  notes.  They  occur  often  in 
Beethoven's  letters,  and  the  well-known  Alle- 
gretto Scherzando  of  his  8th  Symphony  origin- 


CANTATA 

ated  in  a  canon  to  be  sung  at  Maelzel's  table. 
Kochel's  Catalogue  of  Mozart's  works  contains 
23  canons ;  that  of  Weber  by  Jahns,  8  ;  and  an 
interesting  collection  will  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Spohr's  Autobiography.  In  Bach's 
'  30  Variations'  there  are  9. 

As  popular  examples  of  canons  may  be  named 
Byrd's  well-known  'Non  nobis  Domine.'  which 
iB  a  canon  three  in  one,  in  the  fourth  and  eighth 
below,  and  Tallis's  '  Canon,'  which  is  a  hymn-tune 
(usually  adapted  to  Ken's  evening  hymn)  in 
which  the  treble  and  tenor  are  in  canon  while 
the  alto  and  ba&s  are  free.  The  lover  of  cathedral 
music  will  find  specimens  of  almost  every  variety 
of  canon  in  the  service  by  Purcell  in  Bb,  which 
U  a  masterpiece  of  ingenuity  and  skill.  Other 
good  specimens  will  be  found  in  the  Collection 
of  his  Gloria  Patris,  published  by  V.  Novello  for 
the  Purcell  Club.  On  the  tablet  erected  in  the 
cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey  to  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Benjamin  Cooke,  organist  of  Westnunster 
Abbey  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  there  is 
engraved  a  canon,  three  in  one,  by  douhle  aug- 
mentation, which  is  one  of  the  best  extant  speci- 
mens  of  that  kind  of  composition.  Another,  by 
Andre,  4  in  one,  by  threefold  augmentation,  is 
given  in  Ouseley's  'Counterpoint,  Canon,  and 
Fugue,'  example  11. 

Canons  are  often  introduced  into  fugues  as  the 
closest  species  of  'stretto'  [see  Fugue  and 
Stretto],  and  are  to  be  found  both  in  vocal  and 
instrumental  compositions.  As  specimens  of  the 
former  we  would  refer,  in  addition  to  the 
reference*  given  above,  to  many  of  Handel's 
choruses,  especially  to  one  in  Judas  Maccabaeus, 
'To  our  great  God,'  which  contains  a  canon 
by  inversion ;  also  to  Sebastian  Bach's  mag- 
nificent cantata  on  the  chorale  '  Kin'  feste 
Burg.'  As  specimens  of  instrumental  canons  we 
would  refer  to  the  first  movement  of  Mozart's 
sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin  in  E  minor ;  or 
to  the  minuet  of  Haydn's  symphony  in  the  same 
key. 

The  word  'canon'  is  also  applied,  somewhat 
incorrectly,  to  a  species  of  vocal  composition 
called  a  Bound.  And  thus  we  have  duet*,  trio*, 
and  quartets  'a  canone,'  especially  in  the  works 
of  modern  Italian  composers,  which  are  not  really 
canons,  but  a  much  freer  and  less  scientific  kind 
of  music.  Good  examples  may  be  quoted  in  Bee- 
thoven's 'Mir  Ut'  (Fidelio),  Curschmann't  'Ti 
prego,'  Cherubim's  *  Perfida  Clori,'  and  Rossini's 
•  M i  manca  la  voce.'  [F.  A.  G.  O.] 

CANTATA.  The  idea  of  reviving  the  decla- 
mation of  tragedies  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients  led  to  the  invention  of  recitative,  which 
is  attributed  to  Caccini  and  Giacomo  Peri  about 
1600.  It  was  at  first  confined  to  the  opera,  but 
the  desire  to  adapt  it  to  music  for  the  chamber 
soon  led  to  the  invention  of  the  Cantata,  which 
in  its  earliest  form  was  simply  a  musical  reci- 
tation of  -a  short  drama  or  story  in  verse  by 
one  person,  without  action,  accompanied  in  the 
simplest  manner  by  a  single  instrument. 

The  first  change  was  the  introduction  of  an  air, 
repeated  at  different  points  in  the  course  of  tho 
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narrative;  thus  producing  a  primitive 
kiud  of  ron<lo. 
The  cantata  in  this  style  was  brought  to  great 

Kfeetion  by  the  Italians  of  the  17th  century, 
e  composer  who  produced  the  most  perfect  ex- 
amples was  Carissiuu  ;  apparently  they  are  all 
for  a  single  voice,  or  at  most  for  two,  with  ac- 
companiment of  a  single  instrument — lute,  cello, 
clavecin,  etc.  Shortly  after  his  time  the  accom- 
{taniment  took  a  much  more  elaborate  form,  and 
the  violoncello  |>arts  to  some  of  Alessandro  Scar- 
latti's cantatas  were  bo  difficult  that  it  was  con- 
sidered the  mark  of  a  very  distinguished  artist 
to  be  able  to  play  them.  Carissimi  was  the  first 
to  adopt  this  form  of  composition  for  church  pur- 
pose*. His  cantatas,  like  those  of  his  contempo- 
raries, are  only  known  by  the  first  few  words,  so 
that  it  would  answer  no  purpose  to  quote  their 
names.  One  only  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
written  on  a  special  occasion — the  death  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  Among  his  contemporaries  the 
moat  famous  cantata  composers  were  Lotti, 
Astorga.  Rossi,  Marcello,  Casparini,  and  Ales- 
sandro Scarlatti,  whose  cantatas  were  extra 
ordinarily  numerous.  One  by  Cesti,  *0  cara 
liberta,'  is  said  to  have  been  especially  famous. 
Specimens  by  most  of  these  composers  are  quoted 
in  Burney's  History,  and  a  collection  of  twenty-six 
by  Carissimi  was  published  in  London  at  the  end 
of  the  1 8th  century,  apparently  after  Burney  had 
finished  his  work.  Twenty-six  by  Marcello  for 
different  voices  with  accompaniment  of  different 
instruments  have  also  been  published,  and  a  great 
number  for  soprano  and  contralto  with  clavecin 
accompaniment. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  cantatas 
of  more  extended  form  and  various  movements 
were  written  by  Domenico  Scarlatti  and  by 
Pergoleai.  The  most  famous  was  the  'Orfeo 
ed  Euridice,'  which  the  latter  composed  in  his 
last  illness.  Handel  also  wrote  cantatas  after 
the  same  fanhion,  for  single  voices,  both  with 
accompaniments  of  Btrings  and  olwes,  and  with 
thorough  bass  for  clavier,  and  many  of  these 
have  been  published.  But  they  are  not  well 
known;  and  since  his  time  this  form  of  cantata 
has  quite  fallen  into  disuse,  and  has  gradually 
changed  into  the  concert-aria,  of  which  Mozart 
has  left  many  fine  examples,  and  of  which 
Beethoven's  'Ah,  perfido!'  and  Mendelssohn's 
*  Infelice,'  are  mown  instances.  The  name 
Cantata  is  given  to  a  composition  by  Mozart 
f»r  three  solo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra  in 
three  movements,  composed  in  or  about  1783 
(Koehel,  No.  429). 

The  Church-Cantata  U  a  much  more  oxtended 
kind  of  composition,  and  of  these  Handel  also 
wrote  some,  mostly  in  his  younger  days,  and 
«t  present  little  known  (see  Chrysander  s  Han- 
del, i).  The  greatest  and  most  valuahle  ex- 
amples are  the  Kirchen-cantaten  of  Sebastian 
ftach.  The  number  which  he  wrote  is  quite 
•Jitonishiuir — a  hundred  have  been  published  by 
the  Bach-Gesellschaft  alone,  up  to  1876,  and 
more  than  as  manv  more  remain  in  MS.  A  list 
of  the  whole— 332  in  aU-wUl  be  found  in  Miss 


Kay-Shuttleworth's  sketch  of  his  life.  They  are 
for  four  voices  and  full  orchestra,  and  consist  of 
from  4  to  7  movements  —  usually  an  opening 
chorus  founded  on  a  chorale-melody,  recitatives, 
airs,  and  duets,  and  winding  up  with  a  chorale, 
often  the  same  which  is  employed  in  the  opening, 
in  plain  four- part  harmony.  Many  of  these,  stu  b 
as  'Christ laginTode*banden.*or«Ein'  feste  Burg.* 
are  marvels  of  contrapuntal  skill,  and  others,  such 
as  '  Ich  hatte  viel  Bekuminerniss,'  are  of  great 
beauty  and  dignity.  The  supposition  ia  that 
they  were  intended  for  use  as  anthems  in  the 
Sunday  and  Feast-day  services.  Mendelssohn 
adopted  the  same  form  in  more  than  one  of  his 
early  works,  as  in  Op.  23,  No.  1,  and  Op.  39, 
No.  3,  which  are  written  on  chorales,  and  corre- 
spond closely  with  Bach's  cantatas,  though  not 
so  entitled. 

In  modern  times  the  word  Cantata  is  used  to 
supply  an  obvious  want.  The  idea  as  well  as 
the  uso  of  'Cantate  di  Camera'  having  quite 
gone  out  of  fashion,  the  term  is  applied  to  choral 
works  of  Borne  dimensions — either  sacred  and  in 
the  manner  of  an  oratorio,  but  too  short  to  be 
dignified  with  that  title ;  or  secular,  as  a  lyric 
drama  or  story  adapted  to  music,  but  not  in- 
tended to  be  acted.  Specimens  of  the  former 
kind  are  very  numerous.  Of  the  latter  we  may 
mention  Bennett's  'May  Queen'  and  BrahuWs 
•Kinaldo.'  [C.H.H.P] 

CANTATE  DOMINO  is  the  name  by  which 
the  98th  Psalm  is  known  in  its  place  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  Magnificat  in  the  evening  service 
of  the  Anglican  church.  The  title  is  formed  of 
the  first  words  of  the  Vulgate  version,  according 
to  the  practice  of  the  Anglican  Psalter.  The  !  7th 
canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea  appointed  lessons 
and  psalms  to  be  read  alternately  ;  and  on  this 
principle  the  '  Cantate '  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
•responsory  psalm'  coming  between  the  les-ons. 
It  has  no  history  attached  to  it  in  the  position  it 
now  occupies,  as  it  was  not  used  specially  in  the 
ancient  church.  It  was  uot  in  the  Prayer-Book 
of  Cranmer,  which  was  published  in  1549,  ai,d 
consequently  does  not  appear  in  Marheck's 
'Book  of  Common  Praier  Noted,'  published  in 
1550.  But  it  was  introduced  in  the  revision  of 
155J>  probably  to  obviate  the  recurrence  of  the 
Magnificat  when  that  canticle  happened  to  be  in 
the  second  lesson  of  the  day. 

It  appears  not  to  have  been  a  favourite  with 
musicians.  Indeed  the  Magnificat  is  in  every 
way  preferable,  as  regards  both  the  service  and 
the  opportunities  the  words  seem  to  offer  to  the 
composer.  *  Cantate  Services '  are  therefore  rare, 
and  in  the  most  famous  collections  of  our  ohurch 
music  there  are  very  few  of  them.  In  Barnard 
there  is  not  one ;  in  Boyce  only  three,  viz.  two 
by  Blow  and  one  by  Purcell;  and  in  Arnold  one 
by  Aldrich  and  one  by  King.  [C.  H.  H.P.] 

CANTICLE  is  the  name  now  generally  given 
to  certain  hymns  taken  from  the  Bible,  aud  sung 
in  the  services  of  the  different  churches  of  Chris- 
tendom :  such  as  the  Benedictus,  the  Benedicite, 
tho  Magnificat,  and  the  Nunc  Dimittis.    In  the 
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Prayer-Book  the  word  is  used  for  the  Benedicite  J 
only.    The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  can- 
tic  am,  the  term  applied  in  the  Vulgate  to  the  j 
Song  of  Moses,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  many  of  the  J 
psalms,  etc.,  etc.    In  the  Calendar  of  the  Prayer- 
Book  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  entitled  'The  Can- 
ticles,' but  in  common  parlance  the  above  is  the 
meaning  of  the  term.  [C.  H.  II.  P.] 

CANTO  (Lat.  Cantus ;  Fr.  Chant).  With  the 
Italians  this  word  has  a  great  variety  of  accepta- 
tions ;  e.g.  music,  instrumental  as  well  as  vocal ; 
the  motif,  subject  or  leading  idea,  of  a  musical 
composition  ;  the  art  and  practice  of  singing ;  a 
section  of  a  poem,  etc.,  etc.  Canto  fermo  or 
cantus  firm  us  is  the  tune  or  melody  of  an  ancient 
hymn  on  which  a  motet  is  founded,  and  which 
remains  jinn  to  its  original  shape  while  the  parts 
around  it  are  varying  with  the  counterj>oint. 
Technically  canto  is  more  generally  understood 
to  represent  that  part  of  a  concerted  piece  to 
which  the  melody  is  assigned.  With  tho  old 
masters  this  was,  as  a  rule,  the  Tenor;  with  the 
modem  it  is  almost  always  the  Soprano.  Thence 
canto  (voice  as  well  as  part)  has  become  syno- 
nymous with  soprano.    The  canto  clef  is  the  C 

clef  on  the  first  line—    "Q      .  [J.  H.] 

"Tn  | 

CANTO  FERMO,  or  CANTUS  FIRMUS,  ! 
the  plain  song  —  as  distinguished  from  Canto  | 
figurato,  the  florid  or  figured  song — is  the  simple  ' 
unadorned  mehxly  of  the  ancient  hymns  and  , 
chants  of  the  church.  Such  tunes  are  often  em- 
ployed by  the  great  church  composers  of  the 
Roman  church  as  the  basis  of  their  compositions. 
Thus  in  Palestrina's  masses  '/Eterna  Christi 
munera,'  and  '  Assumpta  est  Maria,'  each  move- 
ment begins  with  the  first  phrase  of  the  hymn. 
His  motet  '  Beatus  Laurentius'  is  still  more  com- 
pletely founded  on  the  canto  fermo,  since  the 
tune  is  sung  throughout  the  piece  in  the  first  tenor, 
while  the  other  four  parts  are  moving  in  counter- 
point above  and  Ixdow  it — a  counterpoint  more 
or  less  closely  modelled  on  the  tune.  In  such 
cases  the  tune  is  usually  marked  in  the  score  as 
C.  F.  (canto  fermo).  Bach  treats  his  choral- 
melodies  in  the  same  way  (see  his  cantata  '  Ein 
festo  llurg';  his  organ  '  Vorspiele'  on  'Kyrie'; 
'Christe';  'Kyrie';  on  'Allein  Gott';  'Dies 
sind  die  hoiligen';  '  Vater  unser,'  etc  ,  etc.),  and  in 
so  doing  styles  them  'canti  fermi.'  In  English  the 
term  is  often  translated  by  '  Plain-chant.'  [G.] 

CANTORIS.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
features  of  the  Binging  in  the  .services  of  the 
Christian  churches  is  its  antiphonal  character; 
that  is,  the  manner  in  which  the  singera  on  either 
side  of  the  church  answer  one  another  in  the 
chants  or  in  passages  of  the  music.  In  order  to 
distinguish  tho  sides  from  one  another  in  English 
cathedrals  the  words  Decani  and  Cantoris  arc 
Used,  the  former  being  the  ride  of  the  dean's  stall 
on  the  south  or  right-hand  side  when  facing  the 
altar,  and  the  latt'  r  that  of  the  cantor  or  precentor 
on  tho  north  or  left-hand  side.         [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

CANZONA  (Ital.)    The  name  of  a  particular 


variety  of  lyric  poetry  in  the  Italian  style,  and 
of  Provencal  origin,  which  closely  resembled  the 
madrigal.      Musically,  the   term   is  applied 

(1)  to  the  setting  to  music  of  the  words  of  a 
canzona,  whether  for  one  or  more  voices,  the  only 
difference  between  the  canzona  and  the  madrigal 
lwing  that  the  former  was  less  strict  in  style, 

(2)  The  name  was  also  given  to  an  instrumental 
piece  written  in  the  style  of  a  madrigal.  An 
example  of  such  a  canzona,  by  Sebastian  Rich, 
may  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Griepen- 
kerl's  edition  of  his  organ  works.  (3)  It  appears 
to  have  been  used  as  an  equivalent  for  sonata  for 
a  piece  of  several  movements  ;  and  also  as  a  mark 
of  time,  in  place  of  Allegro  (Brassard).  [E.P.] 

CANZONET  (in  Italian  Canzonet  ta)  originally 
meant  a  smaller  form  of  canzona.  Morley  in 
1597  published  'Canzonets  or  little  short  bongs 
to  four  voices ;  selected  out  of  the  best  and 
approved  Italian  authors.'  Afterwards  the  word 
was  used  for  vocal  soli  of  some  length  in  more 
than  one  movement ;  nowadays  it  is  applied  to 
short  songs,  generally  of  a  light  and  airy  cha- 
racter. Haydn  has  left  us  Bonie  admirable 
canzonets,  grave  and  gay  ;  for  example.  '  She 
never  told  her  love,'  and  'My  mother  bids  me 
bind  my  hair.'  [W.H.C.) 

CAPELLA  (Ital.  a  chapel).  Di  capella.  or 
a  capella,  mean  in  a  church-like  fashion,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Di  camera,  or  Di  teatro,  in  the 
fashion  of  the  chamber  ot  the  theatre.  [Cha- 
pelle.]  The  same  word  in  German.  Capelle. 
means  the  private  band  of  a  court  or  church, 
or  even  a  dance-orchestra,  and  Capellmeisteb 
the  conductor  of  the  same.    [Kapelle.]  [G.] 

CAPORALE,  Andrea,  an  Italian  cello-player 
who  arrived  in  London  in  1735.  and  excited 
much  attention.  In  1740  he  joined  Handel's 
opera-band,  and  died  in  London  in  or  about 
1756.  He  was  more  famous  for  tone  and  ex- 
pression than  for  execution.  [G.] 

CAPO  TASTO  (Ital..  from  Capo,  head,  and 
ta*fo,  touch,  or  tie  ;  Germ.  Capotaster,  sometimes 
Co/*)  ffantro).    In  Italian  the  nut  of  a  lute  or 
guitar,  but  also  the  general  name  of  a  contrivance 
for  shortening  the  vibratory  lengths  of  strings, 
thus  forming  a  second  nut,  expressed  in  French 
by  1  barre,'  to  facilitate  change  of  key.  The 
construction  of  a  cajio  tasto  varies  according  to 
the  stringing  and  shape  of  the  neck   of  the 
instrument  it  is  to  be  applied  to,  hut  it  may 
be  described  as  a  narrow  rail  of  hard  wood, 
metal,  or  ivory,  clothed  with  leather  or  cloth, 
and  often  fastened  by  a  screw  upon  the  fret 
from  which  it  is  intended  to  mark  off  the  new- 
length  of  the  strings.    There  are  other  but  loss 
simple  ways  of  attaching  it.     The  technical 
advantage  of  using  a  capo  tasto  is  that  higher 
shifts  can  bo  more  easily  ohtained  ;  and  the  use  of 
open  strings,  upon  which  the  possibility  of  chords 
often  depends,  is  fa.il'tated  in  a  higher  OOtnpasa 
than  that  natural  to  the  instrument.   How  much 
transposition  may  be  facilitated  by  it  i*  thus 
shown  by  Herr  Max  Albert  in  Mendel's  Lexicon. 
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the  basis  of  sharp  keys  :  with  a  capo  tasto  on 
the  first  semitone  fret  we  have 


m 


V 


the  basis  of  Hat  keys,  the  fingering  remaining 
the  tame.  With  bow  instruments  the  caj>o  tasto 
is  no  longer  used,  but  it  was  formerly  with  those 
having  frets  as  the  viol  da  gamba.  The  use 
of  the  thumb  as  a  bridge  to  the  violoncello 
serves  a?  a  capo  tasto,  as  also,  in  principle,  the 
pedal  action  of  the  harp.  [A.J.  H.] 

CAPRICCIETTO  (Ital.,  dimin  of  caprtedo). 
A  Caericcio,  on  a  small  scale,  and  of  no  great 
development.  [E.  P.J 

CAPRICCTO  (Ital.;  Fr.  caprice\    (i)  This 
name  was  originally  piven,  according  to  Mar- 
purg,  to  pieces  written  for  the  harpsichord 
in  a  fugued  style,  though  not  strict  fugues.  It 
was  also  sometimes  applied  to  actual  fugues,  | 
when  written  upon  a  lively  subject;  and  the  | 
composition  was  consequently  for  the  most  part 
in  quick  notes.    Examples  of  this  kind  of  ca- 
priccio  can  be  found  in  Handel's  '  Third  set  of  I 
Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord*  (German  Handel 
Society's  edition,  part  2),  and  in  the  second  of  1 
Bach's  'Six  Partitas.'    Bach  also  uses  the  word 
as  synonymous  with  'fantasia,'  i.e.  a  piece  in  a 
free  form,  in  his  'Capriecio  on  the  departure  of 
a  beloved  brother.'    (2)  In  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  the  term  was  applied  to  exercises 
for  stringed  instruments,  such  as  would  now  be 
called  '  etudes,'  in  which  one  definite  figure  was 
carried  through  the  composition.   (3)  In  the  pre-  j 
sent  day  the  word  Caprice  is  usually  employed,  I 
and  the  name  is  applied  to  a  piece  of  music  con- 
Btructed  either  on  original  subjects,  and  fre-  1 
qoently  in  a  mollified  sonata-  or  rondo-form  (as  j 
in   Mendelssohn's  'Three  Caprices,'  op.  33,  or  j 
Sterndale  Bennett's  Caprice  in  E),  or  to  a  bril- 
liant transcription  of  one  or  more  subjects  by 
other  composers.    As  an  example  of  the  latter 
kind  may  be  named  Heller's  'Caprice  brillant 
tnir  La  Truitc  de  Schubert.'   Although,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  sonata-  or  rondo-form  is  frequently 
adopted  for  the  caprice,  there  is,  as  implied  by  the 
name,  no  limitation  in  this  respect,  the  composer 
being  at  liberty  to  follow  his  inclinations.    [E.  P.] 

CAFULETTI  ED  I  MONTECCHI,  I,  an  ' 
Italian  opera  in  3  acts,  taken  from  Romeo  and 
Juliet  ;  libretto  by  Romani,  music  by  Bellini, 
prtrfluced  at  Venice  March  12,  1830,  at  Paris 
Jan.  10,  1833,  and  in  London  at  the  King's 
Theatre  July  20,  1833.  A  fourth  act  was  added 
by  Vaccai,  and  is  usually  performed.  [G.J 

CAR  ACCIO,  Giovanni,  was  born  at  Bergamo 

the  middle  of  the  16th  century.    He  was    she  played 


at  first  a  singer  in  the  private  choir  of  tho 
Elector  of  Bavaria.  Having  quitted  this  service 
he  spent  some  years  at  Rome  and  at  Venice,  and 
then  returned  to  his  native  place,  where  ho  was 
appointed  Maestro  at  the  cathedral.  He  held 
this  post  for  twenty-three  years,  when  he  mi- 
grated to  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome,  re- 
maining there  until  his  death  in  1626.  He  was 
one  of  those  fourteen  composers  of  different 
nations  who  showed  their  appreciation  of  Pales- 
trina's  genius  by  dedicating  to  him  a  volume  of 
Psalms  to  which  each  had  contributed.  [Pales- 
trina.J  His  published  works  are  : — Magnificat 
omnitonum,  pars  1 ;  Venice  1581,  Magnificat 
omnitonum,  pars  2;  Venice  1582.  Madrigali  a 
c  voci,  lib.  1  ;  Venice  1583.  Musica  a  5  voci 
da  sonaro  ;  id.  1585.  Diahtgo  a  7  voci  nel/lib.  1, 
di  Madrigali  di  Claudio  da  Correggio;  Milan 
'  588.  Madrigali  a  5  voci,  lib.  2  ;  Venice  1589. 
Salmi  di  compieta  con  le  antifone  della  Vergine, 
ed  otto  falsi  bordoni  a.  5  voci ;  Venice  1 59 1 . 
Salmi  a  cinque  per  tutti  i  vesperi  dell'  anno,  con 
alcuni  hymni,  mottetti,  e  falsi  bordoni  accom- 
modati  ancora  a  voci  di  donne;  Venice  1593. 
Madrigali  a  5  voci,  lib.  4;  Venice  1594.  Salmi 
a  cinque;  Venice  1594.  Madrigali  a  5  voci, 
lib.  5  ;  Venice  1597.  t'anzoni  fraucesci  a  quat- 
tro;  Venice  1597.  Canzonette  a  tre ;  Venice 
1 598.  Madrigali  a  5  voci,  lib.  6  ;  Venice  1  ^99. 
M  esse  per  i  defonti  a  quattro  e  cinque,  con  mo- 
tetti ;  Milan  161 1. 

Bcrgameno  has  inserted  some  of  Caraceio's 
work  in  his  '  Parnassus  musicus  Ferdinandipus,' 
2-5  vocum  ;  Venice  161 5.  [E.  H.  P.J 

CARABORI  -  ALLAN,  Maria  Caterina 
Rosalimna,  nit  de  Munck,  was  born  in  1800  in 
tho  Casa  Palatina  at  Milan.  Her  father,  the 
Baron  de  Munck,  was  an  Alsacian,  and  had  been 
a  colonel  in  tho  French  army.  Mile.  Munck 's 
musical  education  was  completed  entirely  by  her 
mother,  without  assistance.  Her  father's  death 
obliged  her  to  avail  herself  of  her  gifts  in  order 
to  support  herself.  Having  attempted  the  stage 
in  the  course  of  a  tour  through  France  and  part 
of  Germany,  she  took  her  mother's  family  name 
of  Caradori,  and  accepted  an  engagement  in 
London  in  1822.  She  made  her  debut  on  Jan. 
12  at  the  King's  Theatre  as  Cherubino.  'It 
may  be  observed,'  says  Lord  Mount-Edgciunbe, 
'  as  an  odd  coincidence  that  Pasta,  Ve^tris,  and 
Ciiradori  all  have  acted  the  Page  in  Le  Nozze 
di  Figaro,  and  none  more  successfully  than  the 
last,  who  by  accident,  not  choice,  made  her  debut 
in  that  part ;  and  it  proved  fortunate  for  her,  as 
her  charming  manner  of  performing  it  laid  the 
foundation  of  her  subsequent  favour.'  She  sang 
afterwards  in  '  La  Cleinenza  di  Tito,'  '  Elisa  e 
Claudio,'  and  '  Corradino,'  as  prima  donna ;  and 
in  1824,  as  seconda  donna,  in  *  II  Fanatico,'  with 
Catalam.  She  continued  engaged  through  1S23 
and  24  ;  and  in  the  latter  year  took  her  benefit 
in  '  Don  Giovanni.'  In  2^  she  sang  tho  second 
part  in  '  L'Adelina'  of'Generali,  with  Mad. 
Konzi  de  Bognis  as  prima  donna,  showing 
thereby  her  irreat  £00(\  nat  ure.  The  same  year, 
id™.  nUvnrl  l<Vf;,™  jn  liossiui  s  '  Pietro  l'eremita,' 
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and  chose  '  Cosl  fan  tutte'  for  her  benefit ;  and 
at  Velluti's  debut  in  « 11  crociato,'  Mine.  Caradori 
sang  the  first  woman's  |>art,  distinguishing  herself 
particularly  in  the  duet  'II  tenero  atTetto'  with 
the  mueico.  In  1826,  though  still  belonging  to 
the  company,  she  was  removed  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  Bonini,  who  was  better  suited 
as  a  foil  for  Velluti ;  and  Caradori,  when  she 
re-appeared  in  '  La  Donna  del  Lago,'  was  re* 
ceived  with  joy  by  the  public.  She  sang  also 
in  the  'Barbiere'  and  in  'Romeo  c  Giulietta;' 
ami  took  her  benefit  in  *  Le  Noose,'  as  Susanna. 

Pasta  having  returned  to  London,  and  chosen 
Mayer's  '  Medea'  for  her  benefit,  Caradori  acted 
and  san.'  most  charmingly  the  tender  aud  gentle 
part  of  Creusa.  There  is  a  good  portrait  of  her 
in  this  character  by  J.  Hayter,  lithographed  by 
HullmaudeL  Her  voice,  though  not  very  power- 
ful, was  exceedingly  sweet  ami  flexible,  and  her 
Btyle  almost  faultless.  She  had  much  knowledge 
of  music,  and  sang  with  great  delicacy  and  ex- 
pression. In  a  room  she  was  perfect.  Her 
appearance  was*  interesting,  her  countenance 
very  agreeable,  and  her  manner  modest  and 
unassuming :  she  always  pleased,  though  she 
never  astonished,  her  audience.  Her  salary  rose 
gradually  from  £300  in  1S22  to  £1200  in  27. 
In  34.  happening  to  be  again  in  England,  she 
carried  on  the  operas  with  tolerable  success  until 
the  arrival  of  the  expected  prima  donna,  Gitilia 
Urisi.  Rut  it  was  in  concerts  that  she  now 
achieved  her  greatest  success,  and  first  of  all  in 
the  Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  this  same 
year,  in  which  she  sang  with  her  usual  excellence, 
and  was  well  heard,  though  it  had  l>een  feared 
that  her  voice  was  not  powerful  enough  for  so  large 
a  space.  Her  'With  verdure  clad  appeared  to 
Lord  Mouut-Edgcumbe  to  bo  '  decidedly  the  best 
solo  performance  of  the  whole  concert.*  She 
took  part  also  in  the  performance  of  the  '  Mount 
of  Olives,'  '  in  which  it  need  not  be  said  she  sang 
well.'  aud  gave  equally  well  '  Rejoice  greatly,' 
which,  though  a  brilliant  song,  did  not  show 
her  to  the  best  advantage.  During  the  carnival 
of  1830  she  sang  with  success  at  Venice,  but 
after  18^5  she  remained  in  England,  Binging  at 
festivals  and  concerts.  She  sang  the  soprano 
part  in  'Elijah'  at  Birmingham,  Aug.  26,  1846, 
when  Mendelssohn's  judgment  of  her  performance 
was  not  so  favourable  as  Lord  Mount- Edgcumtie  s 
(Letters,  Aug.  31).  She  died  on  Sundav,  Oct. 
15.  1S65.  [J.M.] 

CARAFA,  Michele,  born  at  Naples  Nov.  28, 
j  785  ;  studied  under  Fazzi,  Fenaroli,  and  Ruggi, 
aud  in  Paris  under  Cherubim".  His  first  opera 
VM  '  II  Fantasma.'  So  little  however  did  Carafa 
feel  his  vocation  that  he  entered  the  army,  and 
became  an  officer  in  the  bodyguard  of  Murat, 
then  king  of  Naples.  Like  Henri  Beyle  (Sten- 
dhal) he  made  the  campaign  of  Russia  in 
and  was  decorated  by  Napoleon.  After  the  Em- 
peror's fall  he  left  the  army  and  embraced  music 
as  his  profession.  His  first  opera,  1  B  vascello 
di  occidente,'  was  produced  at  Naples  in  1814, 
and  was  followed  by  a  large  numlx-r  of  others. 
"Jabricle'  (lSiS),  "'Ifigenia/  •Berenice,'  etc. 


etc.,  were  produced  in  Italy,  but  he  was  equally 
successful  in  Vienna  and  in  Paris.  In  the  lat- 
ter city  he  made  his  debut  with  '  Le  Solitaire,' 
Aug.  17,  1S22,  which  long  remained  extraor- 
dinarily popular.  In  27  he  took  up  his  resid- 
ence in  Paris,  anil  brought  out  'La  Violette,' 
'  La  fiancee  tie  Lammermoor,'  '  Masaniello'  (Dec 
2/,  1827,  evidently  written  in  competition  with 
Auber's  4  Muette/  Feb.  29,  1828),  'La  prison 
d  Edimbourg.'  etc.  These  operas,  and  many 
others,  were  very  popular,  notwithstanding  the 
immense  counter  attractions  of  Auber  and  Ros- 
sini. This  they  owe  more  to  an  easy  flow  of 
nielody  and  natural  unaffected  instrumentation 
than  to  any  original  character,  and  in  conse- 
quence they  have  now  fallen  into  oblivion.  As 
a  comjMtser  for  the  pianoforte  Carafa  was  almost 
equally  the  fashion,  and  at  Cherubini's  instance 
he  was  inade  Professor  of  Composition  in  the 
Conservatoire  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Pari*, 
a  post  which  he  was  still  filling  in  1S76.  In 
1837  ne  wa»  elected  a  member  of  the  Academie 
des  beaux  arts. 

The  'Dictionnairelyrique'  ofM.  Felix  Clement 
mentions  no  less  than  35  of  his  operas.  [G.] 

CARDARELLI,  Signora,  a  singer  who  per- 
formed the  part  of  Marina  in  Saechini's  '  L'Isola 
d'amore'  at  the  Kings  Theatru  in  1776.  [J.  M.J 

CAR  DON,  Louih,  a  harpist  of  great  repute, 
of  Italian  parentage,  but  born  in  Paris  1747. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  migrated 
to  Hussia.  where  he  died  in  1805.    His  '  Art  <le 

Car  la  harpe"  was  for  long  esteemed.  His 
ther  Pierre,  born  1 75 1  in  Paris,  was  a  singer 
and  cello  player.  [M.C.C.] 

CARDOSO,  Manuel,  a  Spanish  priest,  born 
at  Fronteira  1569;  entered  the  Carmelite  order 
at  Lisbon  158S,  and  became  its  sub-prior  and 
chapel-master,  and  a  great  favourite  of  King 
John  IV.  His  works  are  exclusively  for  the 
church.  Several  are  said  to  have  been  pub- 
lished, but  only  one  is  quoted,  'Livro  .  .  .  na  Se- 
mana  Santa,'  Lisbon  IO48.  Two  motets  are 
given  by  Proako  in  the  *  Muaica  Divina/  u. 
Nos.  5  and  33.  [M.C.C.] 

CARESANA,  Crirtoforo,  an  Italian  musi- 
cian of  note,  born  at  Tarentum  1655,  and  settled 
in  Naples  in  1680.  He  published  motet*,  hvinm, 
and  diietti  da  camera,  and  left  many  MSS.  in 
the  library  at  Naples.  But  his  moat  famous 
work  is  his  '  Solfeggi '  (Naples,  1680),  of  which 
Choron  published  a  new  edition  for  use  in  the 
Conservatoire.  [M.C.C] 

CARESTINI,  Giovanni,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Italian  singers,  was  born  at  Monte  Filatrano, 
Ancona,  al>out  1705.  At  the  age  of  1  2  he  wrnt 
t»  Milan,  where  he  gained  the  protection  of  the 
Cusani  family,  in  gratitude  to  whom  he  assumed 
the  name  of  Cusanino.  His  voice,  at  fir*t  a 
powerful  clear  soprano,  afterwards  changed  to 
the  fullest,  finest,  and  deepest  contralto  ever, 
perhaps,  heard.  His  first  appearance  was  at 
Rome  1721,  in  the  female  part  of  Coet&nza  in 
Buononoini's  'Griselda.'  In  1723  he  sang  at 
Prague,  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  VI  as  Kin^ 
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of  Bohemia.     The  following  year  he  was  at 
Mantua  and  in  1725  sang  for  the  first  time  at 
Venice  in  the  'Seleuco'  of  Zuccari,  and  in  1726 
with  Farinelli  and  Paita.    In  1728  and  30  he 
visited  Rome,  singing  in  Vinci's  'Alessandro 
nt-ll*  Indie'  and   'Artaserse.'     Owen  Swiny, 
hap[>ening  to  he  in  Italy  with  Lord  Boyne  and 
Mr.  Walpole,  wrote  to  Coltnan  from  Bologna,  on 
July  12,  1730,  mentioning  letters  which  he  had 
received  from  Handel,  and  goes  on  to  say  :  '  I 
find  that  Senesino  or  Carestini  are  desired  at 
I  200  guineas  each,  if  they  are  to  be  had.    I  am 
sure  that  Carestini  is  engaged  at  Milan,  and  has 
been  so  for  many  months  past.'    Senesino  was 
engaged  for  London  on  this  occasion ;  but  three 
years  later  Handel  was  more  fortunate,  and 
Carestini  made  his  debut  here  on  Dec.  4,  1733, 
in  'Cajus  Fabricius,'  a  pasticcio;  and  his  magni- 
ficent voice  and  style  enabled  Handel  to  with- 
stand the  opposition,  headed  by  Farinelli,  at  the 
other  house.   In  34  he  sang  in  '  Ariadne,' '  Pastor 
Fido,'  '  Tarnasso  in  Festa,'  'Otho,"  Terpsichore,' 
'Deborah,'  and  '  Athaliah';  and  the  next  season 
in   'Ariodante'  and  'Alcina.'    In  the  cast  of 
the  latter  his  name  is  spelt  Carestino,  as  it  is  also 
by  Colman.    In  '  Alcina'  occurs  the  beautiful 
Bong  '  Verdi  prati,'  which  he  sent  back  to  the 
composer  as  not  suited  to  him.    Handel  on  this 
became  furious,  ran  to  the  house  of  the  singer, 
and  addressed  to  him  the  following  harangue : 
'  You  tog !  don't  I  know  petter  as  yourseluf  vaat 
es  pest  lor  you  to  sing  ?    If  you  vill  not  sing  all 
de  song  vaat  I  give  you,  I  will  not  pay  you  ein 
sti  ver '  ( Burney).  In  1 735  Oarestini  left  England 
for  Venice,  and  for  twenty  years  after  continued 
to  enjoy  the  highest  reputation  on  the  continent, 
singing  at  Berlin  in  1 750,  54,  and  55.    In  55  he 
«iu  engaged  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  remained 
till  .-V  when  he  quitted  the  stage,  to  retire  to 
hi*  native  country  and  enjoy  a  well  -  eamed 
repose.     Shortly  after,  he  died.     He  was  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  by  Handel,  Hasse,  and 
other  comjKJsers,  in  whose  works  he  had  sung. 
QuanU  says  :  '  he  had  one  of  the  strongest  and 
moat- beautiful  eontralto  voices,  which  extended 
from  D  (in  the  F  clef)  to  G  above  the  treble 
clef.    He  was  also  extremely  perfect  in  passages 
which  he  executed  with  the  chest-voice,  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  school  of  Bernacchi,  and 
after  the  manner  of  Farinelli :  in  his  ornaments 
he  was  bold  and  felicitous.    He  was  alBO  a  very 
gno«I  actor ;  and  his  person  was  tall,  handsome, 
and  commanding.    There  is  a  good  mezzotint 
of  him  by  J.  Faber,  engraved  in  1735  from  a 
picture  by  George  Knapton,  of  which  a  fine 
impression  is  now  rare.  [J.  M.] 

CAREY",  Hun  by,  a  reputed  natural  son  of 
George  Savile,  Marquis  of  Halifax,  was  a  popular 
compiser  and  dramatist  in  the  first  half  of  the  1 8th 
century.  His  first  music-master  was  a  German 
oanied  Olaus  Westeinson  Linnert,  and  he  subse- 
quently received  instmction  from  Roseingrave 
and  Oeminiani.  Although  possessed  of  ready 
invention  as  a  melodist,  yet,  his  acquaintance 
with  the  science  of  his  art  being  but  limited, 
he  bad  to  gain  a  subsistence  chiefly  by  teach- 


ing.  In  1 715  he  wrote  and  composed  tho  music 
for  the  farce  of  'The  Contrivances;  or",  More 
Ways  than  One,'  which  was  produced  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  on  August  9  in  that  year  with 
much  success.  The  character  of  Arethusa  in 
this  piece  was  long  the  probationary  part  for 
female  singers  before  they  ventured  on  parts 
of  more  importance.  His  next  production  was 
a  farce  called  '  Hanging  and  Marriage;  or,  The 
Dead  Man's  Wedding,'  performed  March  J  5, 
1722.  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre.  In  28 
he  set  to  music  the  songs  in  Vanbrugh  ami 
Cibber's  comedy  'The  Provoked  Husband.'  He 
next  wrote  the  operas  of  1  Amelia '  (the  music 
by  Lnmpe),  which  was  performed  at  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre  in  the  summer  of  1732,  and 
'Teraminta,'  which  was  set  to  music  by  John 
Christopher  Smith  and  produced  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  Theatre  on  Nov.  20,  1732.  Each 
of  these  pieces  was  described  as  '  a  New  English 
Opera  alter  the  Italian  manner.'  On  Dec.  2, 
32,  Carey  produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
a  ballad  opera  called  '  Betty ;  or,  The  Country 
Bumpkins,  which  met  with  a  cold  reception.  In 
33  ho  wrote  and  composed  a  musical  enter- 
tainment called  'Cephalus  and  Procris,'  which 
was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  with  a 
pantomime  interlude  entitled  '  Harlequin  Volgi.' 
On  Feb.  22, 1734.  he  produced  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  '  The  most  Tragical  Tragedy  that  ever 
was  Tragedized  by  any  Company  of  Tragedians, 
called,  Chrononhotonthologos ' ;  a  highly  humorous 
burlesque  of  the  bombast  and  fustian  prevalent 
among  some  of  the  dramatists  of  the  day,  and 
especially  of  their  partiality  for  tautologous  ex- 
pressions. This  he  also  described  as  his  '  Tragedy 
of  half  an  act.'  In  1735  ho  produced  a  ballad- 
opera  entitled  4  A  Wonder ;  or,  the  Honest 
Yorkshireman,'  performed  by  the  Covent  Garden 
company  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre  for  one 
night  only,  July  il,  1735,  but  which,  when 
transferred  to  the  Haymarket  and  Goodman's 
Fields  Theatres  later  in  the  same  year  under  its 
second  title,  met  with  such  success  that  it  was 
soon  adopted  at  the  other  theatres  and  long 
remained  a  stock  piece.  On  Oct.  26,  1737, 
Carey's  burlesque-opera  '  The  Dragon  of  Wantley.' 
a  satire  on  the  Italian  opera  of  the  day,  the 
music  by  Lampe,  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  with  such  signal  success  that  it  ran  67 
nights  during  the  season.  In  the  next  year  the 
author  and  composer  joined  in  the  production  of 
a  sequel  entitled  'Margery  ;  or,  A  Worse  Plague 
than  the  Dragon'  (a  title  afterwards  changed  to 
'The  Dra^oncss'),  which  was  produced  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  on  Dec.  9.  1 738.  Although  by 
no  means  deficient  in  merit,  its  success  was  but 
partial.  In  39,  on  the  breakiug  out  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  Carey  wrote  and  composed  a  mu- 
sical iuterlude  called  'Nancy;  or,  The  Parting 
Lovers,'  which  was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  and  was  remarkably  successful.  It  was 
revived  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  with  alter- 
ations in  1755  (on  the  {inspect  of  a  war)  under 
the  name  of  'Th-  Press  (Jang;  or,  Love  in  Low 
Life,'  and  frequently  brought  forward  on  similar 
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occasions  under  the  title  of  'True  Blue.'  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  Carey  collected  his  principal 
dramatic  pieces  and  published  them  in  1743  by 
subscription  in  a  quarto  volume. 

In  1720  Carey  pubbshed  a  small  volume  of 
his  poems  This  lie  afterwards  enlarged  and 
published  by  subscription  in  29.  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  poem  called  1  Namby  Pamby '  (a  g«>od- 
humourod  satire  on  a  poem  written  by  Ambrose 
Phillips  on  the  infant  daughter  of  Lord  Carteret), 
wh'ch  received  the  commendations  of  Pope. 

The  gongs  and  cantatas  written  and  composed 
by  Carey  were  very  numerous.  In  1732  he  pub- 
lished 'Six  Cantatas,'  and  in  1739-40,  under  the 
title  of  '  The  Musical  Century,  in  One  hundred 
English  Ballads  on  various  subjects  and  occasions, 
adapted  to  several  characters  and  incidents  in 
Human  Life,  and  calculated  for  innocent  conver- 
sation, mirth  and  instruction,'  issued  two  folio 
volumes  of  congs  written  and  composed  by  him- 
self, to  the  first  of  which  his  portrait  is  prefixed. 
A  second  edition  appeared  in  1 740,  and  a  third  in 
43.  Of  all  his  compositions,  the  most  popular, 
and  that  which  will  transmit  his  name  to  pos- 
terity, is  his  ballad  of  'Sally  in  our  Alley,'  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  original  melodies  that  ever 
emanated  from  the  brain  of  a  musician.  The 
author's  account  of  its  origin  is  as  follows  : — '  A 
shoemaker's  prentice,  making  holiday  with  his 
sweetheart  treated  her  with  a  Bight  of  Bedlam, 
the  puppet  shows,  the  flying  chairs,  and  all  the 
elegancies  of  Moorfields,  from  whence  proceeding 
to  the  Farthing  Pye  House  he  gave  her  a  col- 
lation of  buns,  cheese-cakes,  gammon  of  bacon, 
stuffed  beef  and  bottled  ale,  through  all  which 
scenes  the  author  dodged  them.  Charmed  with 
the  simplicity  of  their  courtship,  he  drew  from 
what  he  had  witnessed  this  little  sketch  of  nature.' 
He  adils,  with  pardonable  pride,  that  Addison 
had  more  than  once  expressed  his  approbation  of 
his  production. 

Carey  died  at  his  house  in  Great  Warner  Street, 
Clerkenwell,  on  Oct.  4,  1743.  It  has  been  gen- 
erally said  that  '  he  put  a  period  to  a  life  which 
had  bet u  led  without  reproach,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty,  by  suicide,'  and  the  impulse  to  the 
act  has  been  variously  assigned  to  pecuniary 
embarrassment,  domestic  unhappineas,  and  the 
malevolence  of  some  of  his  fellow  professors. 
But  the  manner  of  his  death  Bcems  doubtful. 
In  the  Daily  Post  of  Oct.  5.  1743,  we  read  '  Yes- 
terday morning  Mr.  H.  Carey,  well  knowu  to  the 
musical  world  for  his  droll  compositions,  got  out 
of  lied  from  his  wife  in  perfect  health  and  was 
soon  after  found  dead.  He  has  left  six  children 
behind  him.'  An  advertisement  in  the  same 
newspaper  on  Nov.  17,  43,  announces  a  ]>er- 
formanee  on  that  evening  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  '  For  the  Benefit  of  the  Widow  and  Four 
small  Children  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Carey,'  in 
which  the  widow  describes  herself  as  '  left  en- 
tirely destitute  of  any  provision '  His  age  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  probably  much  over- 
stated. Sir  John  Hawkins  thus  estimates  Carey's 
abilities  : — 'As  a  musician  Carey  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  first  of  the  lowest  rank  ;  and  as 
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a  poet  the  last  of  that  class  of  which  D'Urfey 
was  the  first,  with  this  difference,  that  in  all  the 
Bongs  and  poems  written  by  him  on  wine,  love 
and  such  kind  of  subjects,  he  seems  to  have 
manifested  an  inviolable  regard  for  decency  and 
good  manners.' 

Carey's  posthumous  son.  George  Savile  Carey, 
inherited  much  of  his  father's  talent.  He  became 
an  actor,  but  not  succeeding  he  contrived  by 
giving  entertainments  of  singing,  recitation,  and 
imitations,  to  earn  a  precarious  living  for  about 
forty  years.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
claimed  for  his  father  the  composition  of  '  God 
save  the  King,'  and  the  claim  occupied  much 
attention  for  some  time.  Indeed  it  is  still  as 
hotly  debated  as  ever,  and  will  probably  never 
be  satisfactorily  decided.  G.  S.  Carey  s  tlainjhter, 
Anne,  was  the  mother  of  Edmund  Kean,  the 
tragedian.  [W.H.H.] 

CARILLON  is  the  name  given  to  a  set  of 
bells  so  hung  and  arranged  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  played  upon,  either  by  manual  action  or 
by  machinery,  as  a  musical  instrument,  i.e.  so 
as  to  give  out  a  regularly  composed  melody  ia 
correct  and  unvarying  time  and  rhythm,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  wild  and  irregular  music 
produced  by  change-ringing  on  a  peal  of  bells 
hung  to  Bwing  in  the  more  usual 
[Bells.]    A  much  larger  number  of  bells 
required  to  make  a  good  carillon  than 
hung  for  an  ordinary  peal,  which  latter,  owing 
to  the  difficulties  of  ringing  and  the  space  re- 
quired for  the  bells  to  swing  in.  can  scarcely 
exceed  ten  or  at  moBt  twelve  bells  with  ad- 
vantage, whereas  a  carillon  peal  not  infrequently 
includes  as  many  as  forty  or  more  l»ella,  the 
adequate  performance  of  set  tunes  requiring  not 
only  a  more  extended  range  but  the  presence  of 
the  chromatic  intervals  of  the  scale,  instead  of 
the  simple  diatonic  scale  of  the  ordinary  peal. 
The  most  radical  distinction  in  the  method  of 
hanging  and  sounding  a  carillon  as  compared 
with  a  peal  is  that  while  in  the  latter  the  bells 
are  Blung  to  a  wheel  and  axle,  and  are  sounded 
by  the  stroke  of  the  clapper  inside  on  Wing 
swung  round,  in  the  carillon  the  bellB  are  abso- 
lutely fixed  on  the  frame,  and  are  struck  by  a 
hammer  on  the  outside.     It  is  owing  to  this 
stationary  position  of  the  l>ell  that  so  large  a 
number  of  halls  can  be  safely  hung  in  a  tower 
which  would  not  accommodate  half  the  number 
of  swinging  bells;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
precise  moment  of  the  stroke  ia  much  more 
under  the  control  of  the  ringer  when  he  has 
only  to  regulate  the  striking  of  the  hammer 
than  when  he  has  to  bring  about  this  by  causing 
the  bell  to  swing:   and  it  need   hardly  be 
mentioned  that  the  syotem  of  striking  on  the 
outsit  I  e  of  the  bell  is  always  employed  when 
the  latter  is  made  use  of  for  striking  "the  hours 
upon  in  connection  with  a  clock.    In  fact,  the 
carillon  system,  when  sounded  mechanically  i.aa 
in  a  majority  of  cases  it  is),  may  l»e  regarded  as 
an  extension  and  multiplication  of  the  stroke  of 
the  clock,  with  which  it  is  generally  connected, 
rather  than  as  allied  to  bell  ringing  properly 
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so-called.  Occasionally,  however,  the  ringing- 
bells  are  also  used  as  part  of  the  carillon,  an 
apparatus  being  fitted  up  in  the  ringing  chamber 
whereby  the  carillon  and  clock  hammer*  can  be 
simultaneously  pulled  off  the  bells  before  com-  [ 
mencing  the  ringing  of  the  peal. 

The  system  of  playing  tunes  on  small  bells, 
hung  in  a  graduated  order  and  struck  by  haud, 
is  believed  to  be  of  some  antiquity,  as  indicated 
by  occasional  illustrations  of  some  such  system 
in  mediieval  manuscripts;  and  it  seems  prob-  j 
able  enough  that  so  obvious  a  means  of  music-  | 
making  in  a  simple  form  may  be  even  older  than 
any  such  records  imply.    But  we  first  meet  with 
carillon  music  in  its  greater  form  in  the  15th 
century,  when  the  steeples  of  the  churches  and 
h6tels-de-ville  «f  Holland,  Belgium,  and  North  j 
Germany  made  the  country  resound  with  the  : 
bell -music  for  which  Belgium  especially  was  I 
famed  during  that  and  the  three  succeeding  cen-  j 
turics.    The  Van  den  Gheyn  family,  of  whom 
the  most  notable  member,  Mathias  van  den 
Gheyn,  was  born  in  1721,  were  pre-eminent 
among  the  Belgian  makers  of  carillons ;  Mathias 
himself  having  been  also  an  organ  player  and 
carillon -player.    The  family  were  of  Mechlin, 
but  migrate  I  to  Louvain,  where  tho  traditions 
of  their  manufacture  are  kept  up  by  the  firm  of  1 
Aerschodt.     Among  the  most  celebrated  and  ' 
largest  carillon-peals  of  the  continent  may  be 
mentioned  th<  se  of  Antwerp  (40  bells),  Bruges 
(48  bells),  Malines  (44  bells),  Ghent  (48  bells),  | 
de  Tournai  (42  bells),  de  Boulers  (39  bells), 
Louvain  '  (35  bells),  etc.  It  is  worth  remark  that 
this  bell-music  has  had  its  s]>ecial  development 
in  flat  countries,  where  its  loud  and  travelling 
sounds  are  heard  with  far  more  effect  and  at  far 
greater  distance  than  in  hilly  districts,  where  the  [ 
nound  is  closed  in,  interrupted,  and  echoed  back. 
Indeed,  the  instinctive  feeling  which  has  led  to 
grtai  sets  of  IkjIIs  l>eing  placed  in  the  towers  of 
flat  countries  is  analogous  to  the  instinct  which 
gave  rise  to  the  towers  themselves.    A  flat  land 
scape  suggests  the  building  of  towers,  which 
become  far-seen  landmarks,  and  connect  one  city 
with  another ;  and  what  the  towers  were  to  the 
eye  the  Itclls  were  to  the  ear,  sending  greeting 
or  warning  from  one  city  to  another  over  a  vast 
expanse  of  level  landscape. 

Carillon  -playing  in  these  cities  of  the  Low 
Countries,  however,  was  not  always  a  mere  piece 
of  mechanism ;  it  took  rank  as  a  branch  of 
executive  art  in  music,  and  required  the  culture 
of  a  musician  to  develop  its  resources.  The 
Belgian  and  Dutch  carillons  were  furnished  with 
a  keyboard,  rough  and  uncouth  enough  indeed, 
but  still  such  as  enabled  the  carilloueur  to  per- 
form pieces  in  two,  or  (by  the  aid  of  i>edals 
and  of  the  prolonged  resonance  of  the  bells)  even 
in  three  parts.  Compositions  were  written  for 
or  extemj>orihed  on  them  ;  and  some  of  the  4  mor- 
ceaux  fugues'  for  carillons  by  Mathias  van  den 
Gheyn  have  been  collected  ami  published  (by 
Messrs.  Schott  &  Co.).    The  Indie  which  were 
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intended  thus  to  be  played  by  hand  were  fur- 
nished with  an  inside  clapi>er  as  well  as  the 
outside  hammers,  the  clapper  being  connected 
by  a  wire  with  the  keyboard  below,  and  the 
hammer  operated  upon  by  the  mechanical  barrel, 
so  that  the  aame  set  of  bells  could  be  played 
either  by  machinery  or  by  hand.  The  keyboard, 
though  arranged  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
ordinary  pianoforte  keyboard,  was  a  large  affair 
with  wooden  keys,  so  far  distant  from  one  an- 
other as  to  admit  of  being  struck  with  the  fist 
without  disturbing  the  keys  on  either  side ;  for 
as  the  leverage  of  the  key  had  to  raise  tho 
weight  of  the  clapper,  which  in  tho  larger  bells 
was  considerable,  and  as  the  force  of  the  sound 
depended  also  in  great  measure  on  the  force  with 
which  the  key  was  struck,  it  is  obvious  that 
mere  finger  work  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
keyboard  in  fact  was  analogous  rather  to  the 
pedal  board  of  an  organ,  and  in  some  cases  the 
largest  bells  actually  were  connected  with  pedal 
keys,  so  as  to  enable  the  player  to  strike  a 
heavier  blow  than  he  could  with  his  hands.  It 
may  easily  be  imagined  that,  on  this  system, 
carillon-playing  was  a  matter  of  no  small  physi- 
cal  exertion,  and  required  the  performer  to  pos- 
sess vien*  sano  in  cttrpore  sano  to  have  a  chance 
of  getting  successfully  through  his  task,  for 
which  he  clothed  himself  generally  in  a  suit  of 
flannels  alone,  the  hands  being  protected  by 
thick  gloves  to  prevent  injury  in  striking  the  keys. 

It  was  |>erhapB  owing  to  these  practical  diffi- 
culties that  the  art  of  carillon -playing  never 
seems  to  have  been  very  extensively  practised, 
and  has  now  very  much  fallen  into  disuse.  But 
the  difficulty  arising  from  the  player  having  to 
contend  with  the  weight  of  the  clapper  in  sound- 
ing the  bells  was  even  more  felt  in  the  applica- 
tion of  chiming  machinery  to  the  hammers 
which  struck  on  the  exterior  of  the  bells.  The 
chimes  were  sounded  by  means  of  a  large  barrel 
connected  with  and  regulated  by  clockwork,  by 
which  it  was  periodically  released,  and  driven 
round  under  the  ordinary  motive  power  of  a 
weight,  strong  pins  fixed  on  the  barrel  coming  in 
contact,  each  at  the  proper  moment,  with  levers 
which  raised  the  hammers,  and  released  them  to 
fall  upon  tho  bell  at  the  moment  when  the  pin 
on  the  baiTf  1  quitted  the  lever.  The  barrel  was 
'pricked'  for  various  tunes  (generally  seven  or 
eight),  a  change  being  effected  by  shifting  it 
slightly,  on  the  principle  familiar  to  every  one 
in  the  *  musical-box  '  toy,  which  is  in  fact  a 
carillon  on  a  minute  scale,  playing  on  vibrating 
tongues  instead  of  on  bells.  The  applnntion  of 
this  principle,  on  the  large  scale  necessary  for 
carillon  ringing,  iB  fraught  with  difficulties,  which 
the  rude  and  unscientific  system  still  prevalent 
on  the  continent  (and  clung  to,  apparently,  with 
the  same  kind  of  conservatism  which  leads  the 
North  German  organ-builders  to  ignore  all  the 
refinements  of  modern  mechanism)  quite  failed  to 
meet.  As  with  the  clavier-system,  the  difficulty 
really  lies  iu  the  weight  to  be  overcome  in  lifting 
the  striking  hammer.  As  the  pins  on  the  barrel 
had  to  take  this  whole  weight,  it  was  nece&tary 
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that  they  should  be  very  strong,  and  the  barrel 
itself  thus  became  so  large,  cumbrous,  and  ex- 
pensive an  affair  as  to  odd  very  much  to  the 
difficulties  of  fixing  a  large  carillon-machine  both 
in  regard  to  cost  and  space.  The  time  occupied 
in  raising  the  hammer  rendered  any  rapid  rej>e- 
tition  of  a  note  impossible  with  a  single  hammer, 
especially  with  the  larger  bells ;  consequently  a 
large  proportion  of  the  bells  had  to  be  furnished 
with  two  or  more  hammers  to  provide  for  this 
difficulty,  the  pins  being  arranged  so  as  to  sound 
two  or  three  hammers  successively  on  the  same 
bell  when  the  immediate  re]>ctition  of  a  note  was 
required.  The  method  of  sounding  the  note  by  the 
release  of  the  lever  from  the  pin  did  not  conduce 
to  precise  accuracy  in  the  time  of  sounding,  but 
a  much  more  serious  interference  with  correct 
tempo  arose  from  the  fact  that  as  some  of  the 
heavier  hammers  offered  much  greater  resistance 
to  the  pins  than  others,  while  the  barrel  was 
driven  by  the  same  uniform  weight,  the  progress 
of  the  tune  was  constantly  retarded  before  the 
striking  of  the  larger  bells,  producing  the  irregu- 
lar or  '  stuttering'  effect  which  those  who  have 
listened  to  carillon  chimes  must  have  noticed.1 
The  system  is  in  fact  mechanically  so  clumsy, 
and  involves  so  much  loss  of  time  and  power, 
that  it  is  obvious  that  carillon -chimes,  if  worth 
doing  at  all,  are  worth  doing  better  than  this. 

England  has  borrowed  the  idea  of  carillons 
only  recently  from  the  continent,  but  has  the 
credit  of  inventing  and  perfecting  the  principle 
of  mechanism  winch  has  surmounted  all  the 
above-named  drawbacks  of  the  Belgian  carillon 
machinery.  The  part  which  English  science  and 
ingenuity  has  played  in  the  matter  is,  in  fact, 
exactly  similar  to  that  which  it  has  taken  in 
regard  to  organ-building.  We  borrowed  from 
the  Hermans  the  idea  of  the  grand  instruments 
with  full  pedal  organ  which  supplemented  the 
•box  of  whistles'  of  the  old  English  builders, 
but  our  modern  builders  have  applied  to  them 
mechanical  refinements  which  have  almost  revo- 
lutionised organ-playing  (not  perhaps  always  in 
the  right  direction),  and  have  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  English  organist  facilities  for 
variety  of  effect  and  brilliant  execution  such  as 
his  German  brother  in  the  art  is  scarcely  cogni- 
sant of  at  all.  In  regard  to  the  improvement  in 
carillon*  it  is  only  simple  justice  to  say  that,  so 
far,  its  history  is  identified  entirely  with  one 
firm,  who  |>er»evcringly  set  themselves  to  accom- 
plish the  task  of  simplifying  and  perfecting  the 
control  of  the  bells  on  true  mechanical  principles. 
Messrs.  Gillett  and  Bland,  of  Croydon,  clock 
manufacturers,  having  turned  their  attention  to 
tho  construction  of  carillons,  aimed  at  getting 
rid  of  the  main  difficulty  which  is.  as  we  have 
shown,  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  defects  of  the  old 
system,  namely,  the  use  of  the  same  action  l*>th 
for  lifting  ami  letting  m>  the  hammers.  The 
principle  on  which  this  improvement  is  effected 
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i«  by  the  introduction  of  a  revolving  cam  wheel 
beneath  each  lever,  which,  continually  turning, 
raises  the  lever  the  moment  the  hammer  baa 
struck  the  bell,  so  that  the  latter  is  at  once 
brought  into  position  again  for  striking,  and  the 
action  of  the  pins  on  the  barrel,  instead  of  being 
a  lifting  and  letting-off  action,  is  merely  a  letting- 
off,  the  whole  of  the  lifting  being  done  by  the 
cam  wheels.  As  in  many  other  mechanical  in- 
ventions, the  simplicity  of  action  which  charac- 
terises the  new  carillon  machinery  was  not  at- 
tained at  once.  In  the  first  attempts,  of  which 
the  chiming  machine  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral. 
Dublin,  is  an  example,  the  barrel  was  still  of  an 
unwieldy  size,  though  an  attempt  was  made  to 
compensate  for  this  in  some  measure  by  a  novelty 
of  construction,  the  barrel  consisting  not  of  a 
solid  cylinder  but  a  series  of  double  bars,  be- 
tween which  the  pins  were  fixed  in  such  a  man- 
ner, by  screws,  as  to  be  readily  capable  of  being 
loosened  and  shifted  one  way  or  the  other,  so  as 
to  be  adjusted  to  a  new  set  of  tunes  if  desired. 
The  first  machine  made  on  this  system  was  put 
up  at  Boston,  playing  28  tunes  on  44  bells.  but 
the  connection  between  the  letting-off  and 
lifting  action  being  much  too  complicated  and 
circuitous,  the  inventors  patented  a  further 
improvement  which  very  much  simplified  the 
action,  and  the  contact  between  the  pins  ami 
the  levers  was  brought  to  the  front  instead  of 
the  top  of  the  barrel,  so  as  to  render  the  most 
important  portion  of  the  mechanism  more  easily 
accessible.  These  improvements  were  first  in- 
troduced in  the  machine  erected  in  Croydon 
church.  There  was  still  a  weak  point  in  the 
action;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain 
all  the  intermediate  stages  of  improvement 
without  the  aid  of  a  number  of  diagrams,  and 
we  must  be  content  here  with  giviug  a  description 
•  of  the  new  carillon  action  in  its  most  perfected 
form,  as  described  in  tho  following  extract  from 
the  1  Engineer'  of  August  13,  1875,  and  which  ia 
rendered  more  intelligible  by  the  accompanying 
diagram,  representing  in  a  simple  manner  the 
principle  of  the  action,  without  encumbering  it 
with  detail* 

o 


'  The  diagram  5s  supposed  to  show  the  gear  for 
working  one  hammer.  It  inust  be  multiplied  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  hammers,  but  the 
parts  are  all  repetitions  of  each  other. 

'The  musical  barrel  B  is  set  with  pins  in  the 
usual  way.    A  is  a  cam  wheel  of  very  j»ec\diar 
(  construction,  operating  on  a  lever  C  by  what  U 
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to  all  mtents  and  purposes  a  new  mechanical 
motion,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is  that,  however 
fast  the  cam  wheel  revolves,  the  tripping  of  the 
lever  is  avoided.  In  all  cases  the  outer  end 
must  be  lifted  to  its  full  height  before  the  swing- 
ing piece  D  quits  the  cam.  The  little  spring 
roller  E  dim  :  -  the  tail  D  of  the  lever  into  the 
cam  space,  and  when  there  it  is  prevented  from 
coming  out  again  by  a  very  simple  and  elegant 
little  device,  which  the  inventors  do  not  at  pre- 
sent desire  to  be  made  public,  by  which  certaiuty 
of  action  is  secured.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
lever  C  is  a  trip  lever  F.    This  lever  is  pulled 

toward  C  by  a  spring,  ami  whenever  C  is  thrown  observed  that  the  carillon  system  can  be  applied 
up  by  the  cam  wheel,  F  seizes  it  and  holds  it  up  ;  to  produce  mechanical  change  ringing,  by  having 
but  the  wire  to  the  bell-hammer  in  the  tower  a  barrel  pricked  with  changes,  and  thus  the 
above  is  Becured  to  the  eye  G,  so  that  when  D  is  '  ringing  for  church'  can  be  done  automatically, 
lifted,  the  eye  G  being  pulled  down,  the  hammer  in  places  where  ringers  capable  of  change-ringing 
is  lifted.    The  pins  in  the  musical  barrel  B  come    are  not  to  be  found.    This,  however,  can  only 


Thus  the  physical  effort  entailed  by  carillon- 
playing  on  the  old  continental  system,  which 
rendered  it  an  art  only  to  be  attacked  by  a  mus- 
cular person  in  rude  health,  is  entirely  a  thing  of 
the  p:ist,  and  there  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  is  concerned,  why  carillon- 
playing  should  not  be  as  common,  in  connection 
with  large  churches  and  public  buildings,  as 
organ-playing.  The  new  carillon  for  Manchester 
'  Town  Hall,  in  construction  ut  the  time  of  writing 
these  remarks,  is  to  be  furnished  with  such  a 
keyltoard,  in  addition  to  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ment for  sounding  the  chimes.    It  may  also  be 


against  a  step  in  F,  and  as  they  pans  by  they 
push  F  outwards  and  release  C,  which  immediately 
drops,  and  with  it  the  hammer,  so  that  the  in- 
stant the  pin  passes  the  step  F  a  note  is  sounded. 
But  the  moment  D  drops  it  engages  with  A, 
which  last  revolves  at  a  very  high  speed,  and  D 
is  incontinently  flung  up  again,  and  the  hammer 
raised,  and  raised  it  remain*  until  the  next  pin 
on  B  passes  the  step  on  F,  and  again  a  note  is 
struck.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that,  if  we  may 
use  the  phrase,  B  has  nothing  to  do  but  let  off 
traps  set  continually  by  A ,  and  so  long  as  A  sets 
the  traps  fast  enough,  B  will  let  them  off  in 
correct  time.  But  A  revolves  so  fast  and  acts  so 
powerfully  that  it  makes  nothing  of  even  a 
3  cwt.  hammer,  much  less  the  little  ones ;  and 
thus  a  facility  of  execution  is  obtained  hitherto 
unknown  in  carillon  machinery.  We  venture  to 
think  that  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that 
such  a  carillon  machine  as  we  illustrate  is  about 
as  ingenious  a  combination  of  mechanism  as  is  to 
be  met  with  in  the  range  of  the  arts.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  here  we  have  a  system 
in  which  all  the  direct  work  that  the  musical 
barrel  has  to  do  is  merely  to  let  off  the  triggers, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  hammers,  while  the  force 
necessary  to  raise  them  is  so  distributed  and 


be  regarded  as  an  inferior  and  meagre  substitute 
for  the  grand  effect  produced  by  change-ringing 
with  swinging  bells ;  and  many,  perhaps  would 
even  prefer  round-ringing  with  the  swung  bells 
to  mechauical  change-ringing  with  fixed  bells. 
The  result  however  can  bo  heard  and  judged  of 
at  Greenfield  church,  and  at  St.  Mark  s,  Oldham, 
where  this  contrivance  has  been  applied. 

The  bells  coriqiosing  a  carillon  peal  are  fixed 
to  a  frame,  generally  of  oak,  slightly  pyramidal 
in  shape,  so  that  while  the  lower  cross-beams 
bear  upon  the  wall,  the  upper  portion  of  the 
frame  stands  free  ;  tins  is  not  so  absolutely  essen- 
tial as  in  the  case  of  bells  hung  to  swing,  where 
the  swaying  action  is  very  violent  when  the  peal 
is  he  in;,'  rung;  but  still  it  is  better  to  keep  the 
vibration  off  tho  wall  as  much  as  possible.  The 
large  bells  are  hung  at  the  bottom  of  the  frame 
Un  some  of  the  continental  towers  they  were 
hung  low  down,  below  the  barrel  and  quite  apart 
from  the  rest),  and  the  smaller  ones  above,  In 
arranging  the  scale  of  the  bells  it  is  seldom  con- 
sidered necessary  to  have  the  complete  chromatic 
scale  throughout ;  and  in  almost  all  the  older 
carillons  the  lower  portion  of  the  scale  was  re- 
stricted to  a  few  notes  giving  the  tonic  or  domi- 
nant to  the  keys  intended  to  be  most  Used,  the 
much  better  applied  than  when  the  pins  on  the  intermediate  iutervals  being  omitted  on  account 
barrel  had  to  perform  thig  office,  that  the  in-  ol  the  great  expense  of  the  larger  bells,  and  the 
equality  of  weight  between  the  large  and  small  amount  of  space  which  they  occupied.  The  ar- 
hammers  is  not  felt  as  a  perturbing  influence  on  rangenjent,  in  fact,  is  much  the  same  as  that 
the  speed  of  working.  One  result  of  this  is  that  ,  which  obtained  on  the  pedal  boards  of  old  English 
the  barrel  is  greatly  reduced  in  dimensions  ;  the  j  organs,  before  what  were  at  first  called  '  German 
pins  being  required  only  for  such  light  w->rk  cau  pedals'  ^i  e.  the  complete  scale)  were  introduced, 
bo  made  much  smaller,  and  require  little  or  no  I  This  principle  has  mostly  lieen  more  or  less  fol- 
leverage  power  in  themselves ;  and  consequently,  [  lowed  in  the  modern  English  peals.  The  follow- 
while  the  old  carillon  barrels  were  sometimes  ,  ing  is  the  scale  for  Manchester  Town  Hall,  con- 
eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter,  that  at  Shoreditch  sisting  of  twenty -one  bells: — 
i«  only  ten  inches  diameter,  A  liarrel  of  this  noux  y^n.  r 
size,  besides  taking  up  so  much  less  room,  can 
easily  lie  taken  out  and  exchanged  fur  a  fresh 
one,  with  a  new  set  of  tunes,  when  desired. 

But  the  enwning  advantage  of  the  nystetn  of 
tbe  letting  off  barrel  is  that  by  this  means  music 
can  be  played  on  the  liells  by  a  keyboard  like 
that  of  a  pianoforte  attached  to  the  frame,  with    Here  the  carillon  scale  is  laid  out  for  the  keys  of 
no  more  exertion  than  on  the  pianoforte  itself.  |  D  and  A  principally,  and  the  selection  of  G  for 
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the  hour  bell  appear*  out  of  keeping;  but  in 
fact  the  hour  liell  is  never  used  in  the  carillon, 
and  the  quarter  chimes  are  Hounded  on  a  selec- 
tion from  the  carillon  {>enl  forming  a  scale  in 
the  key  of  C.  The  ten  bells  used  lor  tlii*  pur- 
pose are  MM  hung  so  as  to  swing  and  be  rung 
by  hand  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  carillon 
action  being  lifted  off  for  the  purport  :  so  that 
Manchester  in  reality  has  two  peals,  the  carillon 
peal  as  given  above,  rung  mechanically,  and  the 
tallowing  scale— 


^  a  «»  

foruied  of  bells  selected  out  of  the  carillon  peal, 
rung  by  hand.  There  is  also  an  automatic 
ehange- ringing  barrel  to  operate  upon  these  tells 
when  desired.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  this  is 
the  first  town-hall  in  England  which  has  been 
fitted  with  a  ringing  peal.  Carillons  on  the 
j>erfected  principle  above  described  have  already, 
at  the  date  of  this  article,  been  put  up  in  the 
towers  of  Worcester  C  athedral,  of  Bradford  Koch* 
dale,  and  Heading  Town  Halls,  in  the  churches 
of  Leek,  Oldham,  Shoreditch,  Holsworthy,  Wit- 
ney, St.  Stephen's  Hampstead,  etc.,  all  by  the 
same  Croydon  firm  before  referred  to. 

How  far  manual  carillon-playing  may  be  car- 
ried, as  a  branrh  of  music,  with  effect,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  The  class  of  composition  performed 
on  such  a  medium  can  never  lie  very  elal-orate  or 
Varied,  and  must  prol>ably  have  a  specialty  of 
diameter  to  suit  the  instrument  (if  one  may  call 
it  so)  ami  the  circumstances  and  situation  in 
which  it  is  heard.  It  is  |>o*sihle  that  these  con- 
siderations might  suggest  some  novelty  of  style 
and  effect,  if  the  keyboard  carillon  comes  more 
into  use.  The  clangour  and  prolongation  of  the 
sound,  however,  which  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
effects  of  a  peal  of  bells,  is  inimical  to  anything 
like  true  musical  definition  ;  and  the  attempt  to 
damp  the  bells  after  being  struck  would  rob  them 
of  much  of  their  jieculiar  wildness  and  grandeur. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  carillon  must 
always  lie  an  instrument  for  effect  rather  than 
for  intricate  musical  design ;  though  it  would  Ihj 
very  interesting  to  hear  the  experiment  tried  of 
executing  more  elaborated  music  on  a  carillon 
w  ith  a  complete  chromatic  scale.  It  must  always 
be  remembered  however,  that  carillons,  like  bells 
proj-er,  are  to  It?  judged  from  a  fair  distance,  and 
not  at  ch.se  quarters  ;  their  tones,  calculated  to  l>e 
heard  over  a  large  tract  of  country,  are  necessarily 
somewhat  harsh  and  jangling  when  too  near. 

What  may  lie  termed  draw  ing-room  carillons 
are  also  made,  in  which  the  sounds  are  produced 
by  metal  bowl*  like  the  bell  of  an  ordinary  time- 
piece, and  played  on  by  a  pianoforte  keyboard. 
These  may  perhaps  produce  some  new  musical 
effect*  in  combination  with  such  an  instrument 
as  the  harmonium ;  but  probably  they  will  always 
be  regarded  as  pretty  toys  rather  than  serious 
means  of  musical  effect  or  expression.  [II.  H.  S.] 

CARIO,  Johan.n  H  El  much,  bom  at  Eckern- 
forde  in  Holatein,  1736,  was  instructed  by  Ein- 
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manuel  Bach,  Telemann,  and  Schwenke,  and 
became  a  great  trumpet  player.  lie  is  said  to 
have  invented  a  keyed  trumpet  which  would 
play  in  every  key,  and  to  have  executed  a  pre- 
lude in  Bb  minor.  lie  may  therefore  have  been 
able  to  oxecute  the  trumpet  part*  in  Sekistian 
Bach's  music  which  are  now  unplayable.  Cario 
was  living  in  1800.  [«.] 

CARISSIMI,  Giacomo.  was  born  at  Mari/10 
near  to  Home  in  1604,  according  to  Pitoni,  whom 
both  M.  Fctis  and  the  Abbe  Alfieri  follow  upon 
this  point;  but  at  Padua  in  15X2,  if  Spiri- 
dione'  be  trusted  for  the  place  of  his  birth,  and 
Mattheson  for  the  date  of  it.  Hi*  first  pro- 
fessional |*)*t  was  that  of  Maestro  at  Assisi.  This 
he  held  for  some  years.  He  then  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  obtained  the  Mastership  at  the  church 
of  S.  Apollinari*,  attached  to  the  German  Col- 
lege In  this  office  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  days,  without,  in  all  probability,  ever  having 
crossed  the  Pa-ial  frontier.  He  died  in  1^74. 
That  he  gained  his  taste  and  style,  which  were 
admirable,  by  long  residence  in  Paris,  and  by 
writing  for  French  audiences,  is  one  of  by  no 
means  the  least  foolish  and  perveree  of  the  many 
foolish  and  perver*e  assertions  of  the  Seigneur  de 
Freiieuse.* 

Carissimi  has  the  reputation  of  having  done 
more  than  any  other  Italian  of  his  epoch  towards 
the  perfection  of  recitative.  To  him  Kireher  ad- 
mits that  he  owes  much  that  is  valuable  in  his 
'  Musurgia'  upon  this  branch  of  art.  He  was 
moreover,  although  not  the  actual  inventor  of  the 
sacred  cantata,  at  lea«t  its  parent  by  adoption  and 
development,  and  at  his  hands  it  received  that 
elevation  of  form  and  accession  of  beauty  which 
enabled  it  to  supplant  the  madrigal,  and  give  to 
sacred  music  those  elements  of  pathos  and  dra- 
matic force  for  which  the  rise  of  the  o|>era  had 
created  a  general  apatite.  A  third  contnbution 
by  Carissimi  to  the  progress  of  his  art  was  the 
lightness  and  variety  of  his  accompaniments. 
He  had  less  learning  and  more  imagination  and 
playfulness  than  his  predecessors  in  the  Roman 
school.  But  if  his  harmonics  were  less  elaborate 
than  theirs,  his  melodies  were  freer  and  more 
graceful,  and  his  effects  more  dramatic.  There 
was  something  essentially  modern  in  his  music, 
and  he  was  the  precursor  and  teacher  of  a  large 
group  of  polished  and  pleasant  artists,  among 
whom  Bassani,  Ccsti,  Buononcini.  and  Ales-an<lro 
Scarlatti  were  conspicuous.  No  less  prolific  than 
original,  Carissimi  left  a  great  quantity  of  finished 
work  behind  him.  Unhappily  too  little  of  it  has 
b  en  published,  and  to.)  much  of  it  was  destrowd 
at  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits, 
when  the  collections  of  S.  Apolliiiari*  and  the 
CJesii  were  sold  for  waste  paper.  In  the  library 
of  the  A  bis-  Santini  there  were  two  printed  col- 
lections of  motetti  by  Carissimi  for  two,  three, 
and  four  voices,  which  had  been  published  at 
Rome  in  1664  and  1667,  and  a  Lauda  Sion  and 
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a  Nisi  Dominus,  both  for  eight  voices,  and  both 
in  manuscript.  Baini  says  that  in  the  archives 
of  the  Pontifical  Chapel  there  is  a  mass  by  Ca- 
rissimi  for  twelve  voices,  written  on  the  famous 
Provencal  melody  ■  Lhoinme  anne.'  This  is  be- 
lieved  to  be  the  last  occasion  on  which  that 
favourite  theme  was  ever  employed.  The  Na- 
tional Library  in  Paris  has  a  rich  manuscript 
collection  of  the  orat  >rios  of  Carissimi.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  their  names: — 'La  Plainte 
des  DamneV  ;  'Histoire  de  Job';  '  Ezechias' ; 
*  Baltazar 1 ;  *  David  et  J onathas ' ;  '  Abraham  et 
Isaac';  'Jephte';  'Le  J ugement  Dernier' ;  'Le 
Mauvais  Riche' ;  'Jonas'.  Chief  among  these 
ranks  the  Jephthah,  of  which  Hawkins  has  said 
that  '  for  sweetness  of  melody,  artful  modulation, 
and  original  harmony,  it  is  justly  esteemed  one  of 
the  finest  efforts  of  musical  skill  and  genius  that 
the  world  knows  of.'  Handel  thought  it  worth 
while  to  borrow  his  chorus  in  'Samson,'  '  Hear 
Jacob's  God'  from  a  famous  movement  in  the 
•Jephte'  called  'Plorate  fibre  Israel.'  Crt.ft 
has  imitated  his  'Gaudeamus,'  and  Aldrich 
adapted  his  motets  to  English  words  lor  anthems. 
Hawkins  print*  a  remarkably  graceful  little  duet 
of  Carissimi,  called  '  Dite,  o  Cieli.'  It  was  in 
emulation  of  this  piece,  upon  hearing  it  over- 
praised by  King  Charles  11,  that  Dr.  Blow  com- 
posed his  celebrated  'Go,  perjured  man,'  The 
library  of  the  French  Conservatoire  is  rich  in 
the  manuscripts  of  Carissimi,  and  there  are  some 
valuable  volumes  of  his  music  in  the  British 
Museum.  But  the  magnificent  collection  of  his 
works  made  by  Dr.  Aldrich  at  Oxford  throws 
all  others  into  the  shade,  and  forms  one  of  the 
special  ornament*  of  the  library  at  Christ  Church. 
A  few  of  his  pieces  are  in  the  Musica  Romana 
of  Spiridione,  and  a  few  more,  disfigured  by 
French  words,  in  the  collection  of  'Airs  serieux 
et  a  boire,'  published  by  Ballard.  There  are 
some  motets  of  his  in  Stevens's  'Sacred  Music,' 
and  Crotch  has  published  one  or  two  examples  in 
his  'Selections  of  Music'    Five  specimens  are 

yrinted  in  the  ' Fitzwilliam  Music*  Jephte, 
udicium  Salomonis,  Jonas,  and  Baltazar  have 
been  published  by  Chrysander  (Schotf) ;  and 
Jonah  by  Henry  Leslie  ( Lamborn  Cock).  Enough 
has  now  been  said  to  indicate  where  those  who 
are  interested  in  this  master  may  form  acquaint- 
ance with  Ids  work ;  and  it  only  remains  to  add 
that  the  'Judgment  of  Solomon,'  a  cantata  often 
attributed  to  him,  was  in  all  proljability  not  his, 
but  the  production  of  his  pupil  Cesti.  [E.  H.  P.] 
CARLO,  Gebonimo,  born  at  Reggio  in  the 
first  half  of  the  1 6th  century ;  author  of  a  col- 
lection of  five-j»art  motets  by  eminent  composers, 
Crequillon,  Clemens  non  Papa,  Ciera,  etc.,  en- 
titled 'Motetti  del  Labirinto/  a  vols.  (Venico, 
1554  and  1555).  [M.C.C.] 
CARLTON,  Rev.  Richard,  Mus.  Bac,  pub- 
lished in  1601  a  collection  of  twenty-one  '  Ma- 
drigals for  five  voyces,'  the  preface  to  which  is 
dated  from  Norwich.  He  had  in  the  same  year 
contributed  a  madrigal,  '  Calme  was  the  aire,' 
to  '  The  Triumphes  of  Oriana.'  Nothing  is  known 
of  his  biography.    One  of  the  same  name  was  in 


I  ifiia  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Bawsbv  and 
I  Glosthorp.  Norfolk.  [W.H.H.] 

CARMAGNOLE.  The  French  song  called 
'  La  Carmagnole'  is  a  popular  tune  originating  in 
Provence.  Grttry  (Mt-moires,  iii.  I3>  thought  it 
was  originally  a  sailor-song  often  heard  in  Mar- 
seilles ;  it  is  more  probably  a  country  roundelay 
or  dance-tune,  adapted  to  a  patriotic  mili- 
tary song  which  was  written  either  at  the  end 
of  August  or  early  in  September,  1792.  The 
four  stanzas  of  this  national  song  are  known 
to  a  very  few  historians  only  ;  we  transcribe  the 
first  couplet : — 

•  Le  canon  vient  de  resonner : 
Guerriers.  soyez  pn"t<»  a  marcher. 
Citoyeus  et  soldats, 
En  volant  aux  combats, 
Dansons  la  carmagnole : 
Vive  le  son,  vive  le  son, 

Dansons  la  carmagnole, 
Vive  le  son 
Du  canon  ! ' 

The  unknown  author  of  these  linos  was  pro- 
bably some  brave  soldier,  whilst  the  bloody  '  Car- 
magnole des  Royalistes'  may  he  attribute' I  to  the 
worst  of  demagogues.  The  original  eight  stanzas 
of  the  latter  began  as  follows  :— 

*  Oui,  je  suis  sans  culotte,  moi, 
En  depit  ties  amis  du  roi. 
Vive  les  Marseillois, 
Les  Bretons  et  nos  lois ! ' 

But  this  new  song  was  soon  enlarged,  and  when 
published  by  Frere  it  contained  thirteen  stanzas, 
the  first  of  which  ran  in  the  following  manner, 
to  the  tune  of  the  Carmagnole ; — 


.r..s.h 

Ma-dame 

V 

1  •  to     a  •  rait  pro-ml».  Ma-damo  Ye  -  to 

 !— F 

!J«  talre  i  -jcor-«er  Mat  Pa  ri.,  De 

falre    i  ■  sot  -  ger 

tout   Pa-rU;  Hal*    tun  coup  a  man- 

que.  Grace    *  D< 

» 

m 

ca  -  non-olerv    Dan-tofts    la    Car  -  ma- 
 .1-    h        - :     *       •  1 

jmo-le.  Vl-re  k 

■  *   m  • 

■on,    ri-ve  le  ton,  Dan-aona  la  Car-ma- 

glln   .   1*,       VI  • 

e       le      aon       du      ca  •  non ! 

During  the  French  Revolution  a  preat  many 
songs  were  adapted  to  this  tune,  which,  in  spite 
of  its  association  with  the  Terrcur,  has  often 
been  introduced  on  the  stage  in  vaudevilles  or 
burletta*.  [O.C.J 

i  CARMAN'S  WHISTLE,  THE,  an  old  Eng- 
lish tune  found  in  the  Virginal  books  of  Lady 
Nevill  (1591)  and  Queen  Elizal>eth  (1603-1 2), 
in  both  with  harmony  and  variations  by  Byrd. 
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The  following  in  the  air  as  (here  given  (see  Bur- 
nev,  '  History,'  iii.  8y)  :— 


In  Chappcll's  '  Popular  M usic  of  the  Olden 
Time'  (p.  139)  the  tune  is  given  to  the  words  of 
'The  courteous  cariuan  and  the  amorous  maid,' 
and  is  mentioned  (p.  428)  as  suiting  'The  country 
hostesses  vindication.'  [G.J 

CARMIGNANI,  Giovakxa,  sang  in  London 
in  1763,  taking,  among  others,  the  prime  pal 
serious  part  of  Lavinia  in  '  La  Cascina,'  produced 
at  the  King's  Theatre  by  J.  C.  Bach.  Anna  de 
Amicis  sang  in  the  same  piece.  [J .  M.] 

CARNABY,  William,  Mus.  Doc.,  born  in 
London  in  1772,  was  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel- 
Royal  uuder  Dr.  Nares  and  Dr.  Ayrton.  On 
leaving  the  choir  he  became  organist  at  Eye, 
which  he  quitted  for  a  similar  appointment  at 
Huntingdon.  Whilst  residing  at  the  latter  place 
he  published  '  Six  Canzonets,'  and  also  '  Six 
Songs,'  which  were  favourably  received.  In  1805 
be  graduated  at  Cambridge  as  Bachelor  of  Music, 
and  in  1808  proceeded  to  Doctor.  In  the  interval 
he  had  settled  in  London,  and  on  the  opening  of 
Hanover  Chapel,  Regent  Street,  in  1823,  he  was 
appointed  its  organist.  His  com|>ositions,  chiefly 
vocal,  were  numerous.  They  have  been  charac- 
terised as  scientific,  but  deficient  in  taste.  He 
died  Nov.  1 3,  1 839.  [w.  H.  H.] 

CARNAVAL  DE  VENISE.    Tins  popular 
air,  which  was  heard  by  Payanini  at  Venice, 
when  he  visited  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  in  1 
1816,  1 8  j  .j,  and  1826,  and  which  his  magic  bow  ] 
lias  made  a  favourite  tune  all  over  the  world,  is  I 
the  effusion  of  an  unknown  musician  probably  of  ' 
the  end  of  the  last  century.    Several  talented 
composers  have  embroidered  it,  and  all  pianists 
have  played  the  brilliant  variations  and  fantasias 
w.itten  upon  it  by  Herz  and  Schulhoff.    It  has 
l>een  even  introduced  on  the  lyric  stage.    Am-  • 
broise  Thomas  hascom|>osed  very  clever  variations 
on  the  tune  for  the  overture  to  his  opera  '  Le  j 
Camaval  de  Venise,'  and  Victor  Mass  -,  In  his 
*  Reins  Topaze,'  introduces  an  air  rurie  upon  it 
to  the  words 

'Venise  est  tout  en  fetes, 
Car  voici  le  carnaval.' 

In  England  u  was  for  long  known  to  the  words 
'  O  come  to  me,  I'1J  row  thee  o'er 
Across  yon  peaceful  sea.' 

The  air,  as  given  by  Paganini,  is  as  follows  :— 


CARPANI. 

Andantino 


[G.C] 


CARNICER,  Ramox,  Spanish  dramatic  com- 
poser, born  near  Lerida  in  Catalonia  1789,  died  in 

a<  ri  I  '855.  In  1818  he  was  appointed  con- 
ductor at  the  Italian  Of>era  of  Barcelona,  an  1 
here  he  produced  successfully  his  first  opera 
'  Adela  de  Lusignano,'  which  was  followed  by 
several  others.  Between  1820  and  27  he  visited 
Paris  and  London,  and  was  favourably  received 
in  both.  In  28  he  was  appointed  conductor  at 
the  Theatre  Royal  in  Madrid,  for  which  he  com- 
posed 'Elena  e  Malvino'  (1829I.  and  'Colombo ' 
U83i\  generally  considered  his  best  work. 
He  largely  contributed  to  the  foundation  of  a 
national  opera.  From  1 830  to  54  he  was  professor 
of  composition  at  the  Madrid  Conservatoire. 
Besides  nine  operas,  he  composed  church  music, 
symphonies,  military  marches,  national  hvmns, 
and  an  infinity  of  songs.  His  music  is  original 
and  rhythmical,  though  much  impregnated  with 
phrases  from  national  airs.  [M.C.C] 

CAROL,  see  Htmk. 

CARON,  Finn  in,  a  composer  of  the  15  th 
century,  probably  born  about  1420.  He  is  said 
by  Tine  tor  to  have  been  the  scholar  of  Binchois 
or  Dufay.  The  name  is  Flemish.  Baini  (•  PaJes- 
trina  )  states  that  the  Library  of  the  Pope's  Chapel 
possesses  a  MS.  volume  of  masses  by  Caron,  con- 
taining one  on  '  L'oinme  arme\'  Caron  also  wrote 
secular  songs,  some  of  which  were  known  to 
M.  Fe"tis,  who  found  them  to  surpass  those  of 
Ockenheim  and  Busnois  in  ease.  One  of  them 
begins  '  Helas  !  que  pourra  deveuir.'  [M.C.C.) 

CAROSO,  Marco  Fabrice,  of  Sermoneta,  in 
Italy  ;  author  of  « 11  Ballerino  ...  con  iutavolatum 
di  liuto,  e  il  soprano  della  musica  nella  sonata 
di  ciascun  ballo'  (Venice,  1581),  valuable  for 
the  dance  music  which  it  contains.  [M.C.C.] 

CARPANI,  Giuseppe,  poet  and  writer  on 
music,  born  dan.  28,  1752,  at  Villalbese,  in  the 
district  of  Brianza.  His  father  destined  him 
for  the  law,  he  studied  at  Milan  and  Padua, 
and  practised  under  the  celebrated  advocate 
Vidata  at  Milan,  But  he  soon  gave  up  the 
law,  entered  the  society  of  artists  and  literary 
men,  and  indulged  his  natural  taste  for  art.  He 
had  already  written  more  than  <mc  comedy 
and  several  opera- lil»retti  for  the  Itab'an  Bta^e, 
among  others  'Camilla,'  composed  by  Paer. 
In  consequence  of  some  violent  articles  against 
the  French  Revolution  in  the  'Gazetta  di  Milano,* 
of  which  he  was  editor  from  1792-96.  he  h.vl  to 
leave  Milan  when  it  was  taken  by  the  French. 
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Until  the  peace  of  Campo  Fonnio  in  1 797  ne 
lived  at  Vienna ;  after  that  date  he  became 
censor  and  director  of  the  stage  in  Venice,  but  a 
malady  of  the  eyes  drove  him  back  to  Vienna, 
where  the  Emperor  pensioned  him  till  his  death. 
He  published  a  number  of  translations  of  French 
and  German  operas,  and  also  wrote  an  oratorio 
on  'La  passione  di  Gesii  Christo,'  which  wan 
set  to  music  by  Weigl,  and  performed  in  1808, 
in  tho  palace  of  Prince  Lobkowitz,  and  in  1821 
by  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musik-Freundo.   He  also 
translated  the  'Creation'  into  Italian,  and  wrote 
a  sonnet  on  the  celebrated  performance  of  that 
work,  at  which  Haydn  was  present  the  year  be- 
fore his  death.    Carpani  bad  the  greatest  esteem 
and  affection  for  Haydn,  which  led  to  his  pub- 
lishing his  well-known  'Haydine,'  etc.  (Mdan, 
1812,  and  a  second  enlarged  edition  at  Padua, 
1 823).  '  La  Haydine'  is  a  kind  of  a-sthetical  work, 
and  a  eulogy  on  Haydn's  conqiositionfl,  written 
with  enthusiasm.    It  quickly  found  a  translator 
in  Beyle,  the  French  writer,  who  published  it  a8  his 
own  composition  under  the  name  of  Bombet  — 
*  Lettres  ecrites  de  Vienne,  etc.,  by  Louis  Alex- 
andre CeW  Bombet'  (Paris,  18 14).  Carpani 
attacked  this   piracy  in  two  spirited  letters 
— '  Lettere  due,  dell'  Autoro  delle  Haydine' 
(Vienna,  1815).    Beyle  was,  nevertheless,  au- 
dacious enough  again  to  publish  his  work, 
this  time  under  the  alias  of  Stendahl,  'Vies 
de  Haydn,  Mozart,  et  Metastase,'  etc.  (Paris, 
1817).    In    spite  of   Carpani's  protestations, 
the  first  of  the  two  appeared  in  English  as 
•Lives  of  Haydn  and  Mozart'  (Murray,  181 7; 
and  Boston,  U.S.,  1839).    Extracts  of  Carpani's 
original  work,  translated  by  D.  Mondo,  appeared 
at  Niort  in  1836,  and  in  a  complete  form  at 
Paris  1837,  under  the  title  'Haydn,  sa  vie,  sea 
ouvrages,  et  ses  aveutures,  etc.,  par  Joseph  Car- 
pani ;  traduction  de  Mondo.'    Some  clever  but 
partial  sketches  of  Rossini  were  published  by 
Carpani   in  one  volume  as  'Le  Rossiniane,' 
(Padua,  1824).  Thisalsowaspiratedanonyuiously 
by  Beyle  (Paris),  and  published  by  Mondo.  In 
1809  Carpani  accompanied  the  Archduke  John 
on  his  expedition  to  Italy.    After  the  return 
of  peace,  he  devoted  himself  to  starting  the 
'  Biblioteca  Italiana.'    He  died  in  the  smaller 
Liechtenstein  Palace  at  Vienna,  a  bachelor  of 
73,  on  Jan.  22,  1825,  from  simple  decay  of 
nature.  (C.F.P.] 
CARPENTRAS,  or  IL  CARPENTRASSO, 
the  sobriquet  of  Eliazar  Genet,  born  at  Car- 
pentras,  Vaucluse,  before  1500.   Being  in  priest'B 
orders  he  became  a  member  of  the  Pope's  Chapel, 
and  wrote  some  Magnificats  and  Lamentations, 
the  latter  of  which  induced  Leo  X  to  make  him 
Hiahop  tn  partibus  in  1518.    About  the  same 
time  he  became  the  Pope's  Chapel-master.  He 
was  much  employed  in  negotiations  by  both  Leo 
»nd  Clement  VII,  and  died  after  the  year  1532 
—  the  date  of  two  out  of  four  volumeB  of  music 
•which  he  published.    Vol.  1  contains  5  masses, 
written  on  the  most  secular  tunes — 'A  l'ombre 
d"  an  buissonet,' '  Encore  irai-je  jouer,'  etc. ;  vol.  2, 
the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  vol.  3  is  Liber 


Hymnorum ;  vol.  4,  Liber  Magnificat.  Carpen* 
tras'  music  enjoyed  a  great  fame  at  the  time, 
and  was  much  published  (see  the  list  in  Fetis). 
His  Lamentations  were  so  favourite  aB  to  keep 
those  of  Palestrina  out  of  the  Pope's  Chapel  for 
many  years.  M.  Fe*tis  had  examined  them,  how- 
ever, and  finds  them  inferior  not  only  to  Pales- 
trina but  to  Josquin  des  Pres. 

CARRODUS,  John  Tiplady,  born  at  Keigh- 
ley,  Yorkshire,  Jan.  20,  1836.  His  father  was 
a  zealous  amateur,  a  violin  player,  and  leader  of 
the  local  Choral  Society.  The  boy  was  destined 
to  music  from  the  first,  and  at  1 2  years  of  age 
was  put  into  the  able  hands  of  Molique.  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Stuttgart,  and  with  whom  he 
remained  till  nearly  18.  On  his  return  to  Lon- 
don he  entered  tho  orchestra  of  Covent  Garden, 
and  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  solo-player  at 
a  concert  of  the  Musical  Society  of  London,  on 
April  22,  1863,  since  which  time  he  has  been 
frequently  heard  at  the  Philharmonic,  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  other  leading  concerts,  both  metro- 
politan and  provincial.  He  has  published  two 
Violin  Solos  and  a  Morceau  de  Salon.  [G.] 

CARTER,  Thomas,  born  in  Dublin  about 
1735,  at  an  early  age  displayed  a  capacity  for 
music,  and  was  sent,  under  the  auspices  of  tho 
Earl  of  Inchiquin,  to  Italy  for  study.  He  after- 
wards went  to  India  and  undertook  tho  direction 
of  the  music  at  the  Calcutta  Theatre,  but  the 
climate  proving  injurious  to  his  health,  he  re- 
turned to  England  and  appeared  as  a  dramatic 
composer.  He  furnished  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
with  music  for  'The  Rival  Candidates '  (177O, 
'The  Milesians'  (1777),  and  the  •  Fair  Ameri- 
can' (1 782).  In  1 787  he  became  musical  director 
of  the  Royalty  Theatre,  Goodman's  Fields,  then 
opened  under  the  management  of  Jolin  Palmer, 
and  produced  there  'The  Birth-day'  and  'The 
Constant  Maid,'  besides  songs  and  catches.  In 
1792  he  composed  the  comic  opera  'Just  in 
Time,'  for  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  He  pub- 
lished many  concertos  and  lessons  for  the  piauo- 
forte,  but  he  is  now  best  known  as  the  composer 
of  Bishop  Percy's  ballad,  '  O  Nanny,  wilt  thou 
gang  wi'  me?'  and  tho  naval  song  'Stand  to 
your  guns.'  Carter's  life  was  jwwsed  in  a  constant 
succession  of  embarrassments,  consequent  upon 
his  incorrigible  carelessness  and  improvidence. 
He  died  Oct.  1 2,  1804.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CARTIER,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  French  violinist, 
bom  at  Avignon  in  1765  ;  the  son  of  a  dancing- 
master.  His  first  teacher  on  the  violin  was  an 
Abbe  Walrauf.  In  1783  he  went  to  Paris  and 
continued  his  studies  under  Viotti.  His  progress 
must  have  been  rapid,  as  he  very  soon,  on  Viotti's 
recommendation,  obtained  the  post  of  accom- 
panyist  to  Marie  Antoinette,  which  he  held  up  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  In  1791  he 
entered  the  band  of  the  opera  as  assistant-leader 
and  solo-player.  From  1804  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Einperor  Napoleon's  private  band  under  Pai- 
eiello  and,  after  the  Restoration,  of  the  Royal  band 
till  1830.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1841.  Cartier 
was  a  good  violinist,  and  it  was  his  great  merit 
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to  have  revived  the  noble  tradition*  of  the  old 
Italian  school  of  violin -playing  by  publishing 
new  editions  of  the  works  of  Corelli,  Tartini, 
Nardini  and  other  great  masters,  which  at  that 
time  were  all  but  unknown  in  France.  He 
thereby  caused  not  only  his  own  numerous  pupils 
but  all  the  young  French  violinists  of  his  time  to 
take  up  the  study  of  these  classical  works  for  the 
violin.  In  hia  work  '  L'art  du  violon'  (Paris 
1798  and  1801)  Cartier  gives  a  comprehensive 
selection  from  the  violin  music  of  the  l>est  Italian, 
French,  and  German  masters,  which  is  rightly 
r  .  1-'].  .1  as  a  practical  history  of  violin-litera- 
ture in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

It  is  much  to  bo  regretted  that  a  history  of 
violin-plaving,  which  he  wrote,  has  never  been 
made  public.  His  compositions  are  of  no  im- 
portance. He  published  Sonatas  in  the  style  of 
Lolli,  Ktudes,and  Duos  for  violins.  Fetis  also  men- 
tions two  Operas,  two  Symphonies  and  Violin- 
concertos,  which  have  remained  in  MS.  [P.U.] 

CARTONI,  a  barytone  engaged  at  the  King's 
Theatre  in  182a,  at  a  salary  of  £700,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Camporese.  For  his  musical 
education  he  was  indebted  entirely  to  his  wife. 
He  made  his  first  appearance  as  the  King  in 
Pacini's  '  II  Barone  di  Dolsheim,'  and,  although 
not  possessed  of  first-rate  talents,  was  a  respect- 
able performer.  [J.M.] 

CARULLT,  Ferdinand*),  an  eminent  guitar- 
ist, bora  at  Naples  1770,  died  in  Paris  1841. 
Though  self-taught  he  attained  a  ]>erfection  of 
execution  hitherto  unknown  on  the  guitar,  and 
on  his  arrival  in  Paris  created  a  perfect  furore. 
In  the  space  of  twelve  years  he  published  300 
compositions,  including  a''  Method  which  passed 
through  four  editions.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  '  L'Hannonie  appliquee  a  la  Guitare'  (Paris, 
1825),  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  accompanying, 
which  wan  the  first  work  of  its  kind.  [M.C.C.] 

CARUSO,  LuiGI,  bora  at  Naples  1754,  died 
at  Perugia  18  22;  son  of  a  musician  at  Naples, 
fctudie  l  under  Nicolo  Sala,  composed  in  all  sixty 
oj>eras  (for  list  see  Fetis)  of  which  the  first  was 
'II  Barone  di  Trocchia'  (Naples,  1773),  and  the 
last  '  L'Avviso  ai  Maritati'  (Rome,  1810).  His 
*  Artaserse'  was  performed  in  London  in  1774. 
He  also  composed  four  oratorios,  four  cantatas, 
and  masses,  etc.,  of  a  style  more  dramatic  than 
ecclesiastical.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  for  some 
time  in  Paris  and  Germany,  and  to  have  been 
conductor  at  Palermo.  He  had  a  brother  Em- 
manuele,  also  a  musician.  [M.C.C.] 

0A8ALI,  Giovanni  Ratttsta.  Chapel  master 
of  St.  John  Lateran  in  Rome  from  1759  till  his 
death  1792.  An  opera  of  his,  'Campaspe,'  was 
produced  at  Venice  1 740.  Gre'try  was  his  pupil 
tor  two  years  in  Rome,  but  Casali  did  not  de- 
tect his  talent,  and  sent  him  back  with  a  letter 
of  introduction  in  which  he  described  the  great 
opera  writer  as  'a  nice  fellow,  but  a  thorough  ass 
and  ignoramus  in  music.'  Casali's  works  comprise 
4  masses,  motets,  magnificats,  and  many  other 
pieces  for  the  church.    He  wrote  in  a  very  pure 


style,  though  without  much  invention.  A  mass 
and  4  other  pieces  are  given  by  Luck  (Sammlung, 
1859),  and  an  '0  quam  suavis,'  a  pretty  melodi- 
ous  movement,  by  Noveilo,  from  Choron.  [G.] 

CASARINI,  Signora,  sometimes  called  CA- 
SARIN  A,  an  Italian  soprano  engaged  in  London 
for  Handel's  operas  in  1748.  She  appeared  in 
1  Alexander  Balus'  and  '  Joshua.'  [J .  M.] 

CASE,  John.  M.D.,  a  native  of  Woodstock, 
was  a  chorister,  first  at  New  College  and  after- 
wards at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  subse- 
quently became  a  fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
which  he  vacated  on  marriage,  when  he  esta- 
blished himself  in  Oxford  as  a  lecturer  to  private 
pupils  on  philosophy,  for  which  he  enjoyed  a 
high  and  deserved  reputation.  In  1  f  86  he  pub- 
lished 'The  Praise  of  Musicke,'  and  in  1588 
'  Ajiologia  M  usices  tarn  vocalis  tarn  instrumen- 
tal is  et  mixta?.'  Thomas  Watson  wrote  a  song 
in  his  praise,  which  was  set  to  music  bv  William 
liyrd.  He  died  Jan.  23,  1599-1600.  [W.H.H.] 

CASENTINI,  Sionora,  a  good  singer  in  the 
comic  style,  appeared  at  the  Pantheon  in  London 
in  1 791,  taking  the  principal  part  in  Pai-icllo's 
'  Locanda,'  and  other  operas.  Lord  Mount- 
Edgcumbe  describes  her  as  '  a  pretty  woman  and 
genteel  actress.'  In  93  she  had  married  Borghi, 
second  violin  at  the  opera,  and  was  singing  at 
the  King's  Theatre  ;  but  she  was  not  in  goud 
health,  and  her  voice  was  too  weak  for  that 
house.  Her  later  history  is  not  known.  [J.M.] 
CASINI,  Giovanni  Mabia,  was  a  Florentine 
priest,  and  born  towards  the  close  of  the  17th 
century.  Fe"tis  gives  1675  as  the  date  of  his 
birth,  but  it  is  not  ascertained.  He  came  to 
Rome  early  in  life,  but  not  before  he  had  learnt 
the  elements  of  counterpoint  in  his  native  town. 
At  Rome  he  was  successively  the  pupil  of  Matteo 
Simonelli  and  Bernardo  Pasquini,  under  the  hwt- 
named  of  whom  he  j)erfected  himself  as  an  organ 
player.  The  only  [<ost  which  he  iB  known  to 
have  held  was  that  of  organist  in  the  cathedral 
of  Florence*.  He  was  simply  a  perverse  man  of 
talent  who  elected  to  join  the  ranks,  and  to  add 
one  or  two  more  to  the  absurdities,  of  those 
musical  reactionists  who  tried  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  art  in  the  1  7th  century.  He  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  Doni  Vicentino  and  Colon  na 
in  endeavouring  to  revive  the  three  old  Greek 

I  'genera'  of  progression,  viz.  the  diatonic,  the 
chromatic,  and  the  enharmonic.    Fetis,  indocri, 

1  says  that,  as  several  enthusiastic  pedants  of  his 
class  had  done  before  him,  he  constructed  a 
clavecin  in  which  the  notes  represented  by  the 

1  black  keys  were  subdivided,  so  as  to  obtain  an 
exact  equalisation  of  the  semitones.  Raini  does 
not  carry  him  this  length,  but  only  state*  him 
to  have  adopted  the  views  of  those  who  thus 
wasted  their  labour  and  ingenuity.  In  hia  ac- 
count of  Casini  tho  last-named  biographer  tells 
us  that  the  most  celebrated  of  these  instruments 
was  one  which  he  purchased  himself  from  ni«>- 
tives  of  patriotism  to  prevent  such  a  cwiouty 
being  taken  out  of  Italy.  It  was  a  cembalo, 
which  had  been  constructed  in  1606  at  the 
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prase  of  Camillo  Gonzaga,  Count  of  Novellara.  ' 
it  bad  four  octaves,  each  divided  into  31  notes, 
and  as  the  highest  of  the  treble  was  in  octaves 
to  the  lowest  of  the  bass,  it  had  125  keys  in 
all,  black  and  white.  He  bought  with  it  a 
four-stringed  instrument,  noted  to  correspond 
with  it,  so  that  the  two  could  easily  be  tuned 
in  unison. 

Casini's  published  works  consist  of— a  volume 
of  motets  for  4  voices  in  the  'stile  osservato,'  J 
intituled  'Johannis  Mariae,  Casini  Mnjoris  Eo- 
clesiae  Florentiae  modulatoris,  et  sacerdotio 
proediti,  Moduli  quatuor  vocibus  :  opus  primum. 
Romae,  apud  Mascardum,  1706.'  'Responsori 
per  la  Settimana  Santa,  a  4  voci,  op.  2,  Florence, 
C.  Bindi,  1 706.'  '  Motetti  a  4  voci  a  Cappella, 
ibid.  1 7 1 4.'  '  Fantasies  and  Fugues  for  the 
Organ,  Florence,  1714  '  A  motet  of  his  is  | 
given  by  Proske  in  '  Musica  Divina,'  ii.  No. 
58.  [E.H.P.] 

CASSATION,  perhaps  implying  'farewell,' 
designates  a  piece  of  instrumental  music  of  the 
last  century,  for  the  open  air,  in  several  move- 
ments, much  like  the  Serenade  or  Divertimento. 
In  KoeheTs  Mozart  Catalogue  there  are  three, 
Nos.  62,  63,  99,  the  two  last  of  7  movements 

[O.] 


CASSEL,  Octlt.aIjME.  born  at  Lyons  1794. 
died  at  Brussels  1 836  ;  dramatic  singer ;  studied 
first  under  Georges  Jadin,  and  then  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  under  Carat  and  Talma.  He  made 
his  delnit  at  Amiens,  and  sang  at  various  places 
previous  to  his  appearance  at  the  Opera  Comique 
in  Paris,  where  he  remained  for  three  years.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  quarrelled  with  Pixere- 
court.  the  director,  and  retired  to  Belgium,  where 
he  settled  for  life.  After  a  five  years'  engage- 
ment in  Brussels  he  retired  from  the  stage  in 
1832,  and  became  a  teacher.  He  trained  many 
eminent  pupils,  including  Madame  Dorus-Gras. 
In  33  he  was  appointed  professor  of  singing  at 
the  Brussels  Conservatoire.  His  comj>ofitionB 
were  unimportant,  but  he  was  successful  as  a 
teacher.  [M.C.C.] 

CASTANETS.  A  pair  of  castanets  for  castag 
nettes)  consists  of  two  small  pieces  of  hard  wood, 
shaped  somewhat  like  the  bowl  of  a  spoon,  or  a 
scallop  shell.    These  are  hinged  together  by  a 
ourd,  the  ends  of  which  pass  over  the  thumb  and 
first  finger  of  the  performer.    Tho  remaining 
fingers  strike  the  two  halves  together,  either  in 
single  strokes  or  in  trills  ;  the  instrument  emit- 
ting a  deep  hollow  click,  which,  although  not  a 
muKH  al  note,  is  nevertheless  not  disagreeable  to 
the  ear.    The  performer  has  usually  a  pair  in 
hand.    It  is  a  Moorish  and  Spanish  in- 
and   is  intended  for  accompanying 
Its  use  by  ballet  dancers  is  well  known. 
When  required  to  be  played  in  the  orchestra, 
to  sfcccompany  dance  music,  it  is  l>est  to  attach  a 
pair,  half  on  each  side,  to  a  flat  piece  of  hard 
wood,  ending  in  a  stick  about  eight  inches  long. 
By  whaking  this  ap|>aratus,  the  required  effect  is 
produced,  without  the  necessity  of  fitting  the 


castanets  to  the  performer  s  fingers,  who  gener- 
ally is  playing  some  other  instrument,  and  must 
suddenly  take  up  the  castanets  to  play  a  few 
bars. 

The  Spanish  name  is  Castaiiuela,  either  be- 
cause made  sometimes  from  the  wood  of  the 
chestnut-tree  catlono)  or  from  some  fancied  re- 
semblance to  the  two  halves  into  which  the  chest- 
nut {cattaiia)  naturally  divides  itself.  [V.  de  P.] 

CASTELLI,  a  seconda  donna  engaged  at  the 
King's  Theatre  in  1815,  at  a  salary  of  £250. 
She  sang  the  part  of  Alma  in  '  II  Crociato'  with 
Velluti  in  25  and  26  ;  and,  in  the  latter  year,  also 
that  of  Cherubino  in  4 1.e  Nozze.'  She  pleased 
the  public,  though  far  from  equalling  Caradori 
in  that  role.  She  was  engaged  again  in  1S2S, 
since  when  her  name  does  not  occur.       [J.  M.] 


CASTELLI,  Ignaz  Friedtuch,  born  at  Vienna 
1 781,  died  there  1 854;  German  dramatist  of 
great  popularity,  author  of  the  librettos  of 
Weigl's  'Schweizer  Familie,'  and  Schubert's 
'  Verschwornen '  or  *H:iusliche  Krieg,'  and 
adaptor  amongst  others  of  Meyerbeer's  '  Hugue- 
nots.' From  181 1  held  the  post  of  '  Hofthearer- 
dichter*  at  the  Karnthnerthor  theatre  in  Vienna. 
Founder,  and  from  1820,  to  1840,  sole  editor  of 
the  'Allgemeiner  musikalischer  Anzeiger.'  He 
was  a  good  amateur  violinist,  and  was  greatly 
esteemed  and  beloved.  [M.C.U.] 

CASTRO,  Jean  dr,  composer  and  lutist.  In 
1570  he  was  at  Lyons,  and  in  1580  cha|>elmaster 
to  the  Prince  of  Juliers.  He  composed  many 
sets  of  madrigals,  odes,  sonnets,  and  sacred  songs 
(1 569-1 600).  One  collection,  'La  I  leur  des 
Chansons'  (Lou vain  and  Antwerp  1547)  con- 
tains besides  compositions  of  his  own,  songs  by 
Severin,  Cornet,  Ho6  Faignent,  Chreau,  Cre- 
quillon,  Jacotin,  and  Jannequin.  For  list  see 
Fetis.  [M.C.C.] 

CASTRUCCT,  Piktro,  pupil  of  Corelli,  and 
distinguished  violin  player,  born  at  Rome  1689. 
In  1 7 1 5  he  came  to  England  with  Lord  Bur- 
lington and  became  leader  of  Handel's  opera-band. 
He  had  a  special  reputation  as  performer  on  the 
Violetta  marina,  an  instrument  of  his  own 
invention.  In  Handel's  'Orlando'  is  an  air 
accompanied  by  two  Violette  marine  with  celli 
pizzicati, '  per  gli  Signori  Castrucci 1  (see  the  MS.) 
meaning  Pietro  and  his  brother  Prospero.  In 
Handel's 'Sosarme'  is  also  an  air  with  Violetta 
marina  obligate.  In  1737  he  was  superseded  at 
tho  opera  by  Festing — not  by  Clcgg.  To  his 
undoubted  talent  Castrucci  added  an  amount  of 
charlatanism  surprising  in  a  pupil  of  Corel li'a, 
though  paralleled  by  other  great  players.  Clement, 
Boucher,  Ole  Bull,  Ac.  An  instance  of  these  is 
given  by  Burney  (Hist.  iv.  353  note).  He  died 
1 769  in  great "  poverty.  Castrucci  is  said  to 
have  been  the  original  of  Hogarth's  '  Enraged 
musician';  but  that  is  now  known  to  be  in- 
tended for  Festing.  [P.  D.] 

CATALANI,  Angelica,  born  Oct.  1779  at 
Sintgaglia,  where  her  father  was  a 
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About  the  age  of  1 2  she  was  sent  to  the  convent 
of  Santa  Lucia  at  Gubbio,  near  Konie,  where 
her  beautiful  voice  soon  became  a  great  attraction. 
In  its  full  freshness,  according  to  Felis  and  all 
other  authorities,  it  must  have  been  one  of 
extraordinary  purity,  force,  and  compass,  going 
as  far  as  G  in  altissimo,  with  a  sweet  clear  tone. 
This  exquisite  quality  was  allied  to  a  marvellous 
truth  and  rapidity  of  execution.  No  singer  has 
ever  surpassed,  or  perhaps  equalled,  her  in  cliriv 
matic  scales,  whether  in  velocity  or  precision.  On 
leaving  the  convent,  into  which  she  had  been 
introduced  by  the  Cardinal  Onorati,  and  where 
the  congregation  could  frequently  not  bo  pre- 
vented from  openly  applauding  her  splendid 
notes  in  the  services,  she  found  herself,  owing 
to  the  midden  impoverishment  of  her  parents, 
compelled  to  perform  in  public.  Her  musical 
education  had  been  but  ill  cared  for  in  the 
convent,  where  she  passed  three  years ;  and  she 
had  contracted  bad  tricks  of  vocalisation,  which 
she  never  entirely  overcame,  even  after  hearing 
such  great  model-  as  Marchesi  and  Crescentini. 
One  of  her  faults  was  that  she  could  never 
execute  certain  passages  without  a  very  per- 
ceptible oscillation  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  made 
them,  instead  of  being  oven  and  smooth,  sound 
like  a  succession  of  staccato  passages  on  the 
violin.  In  spite  of  this  fault,  which  was  indeed 
more  within  the  criticism  of  connoisseurs  than 
of  the  public  generally,  her  voice  was  so  full, 
powerful,  and  clear,  her  intonation  bo  puro  and 
true,  and  her  instinctive  execution  of  difficult 
and  brilliant  music  so  easy  and  unfaltering,  that 
her  singing  had  a  charm  which  has  scarcely 
ever  been  equalled,  and  her  very  first  steps  in 
a  theatrical  career  were  marked  by  the  most 
extraordinary  success.  When  she  began,  the 
favourite  style  was  that  of  expressive  and 
pathetic  song,  and  in  this  she  never  produced  the 
effect  which  she  subsequently  made  in  bravura. 
Thus  at  Paris  she  failed  comparatively  in  a 
tender  son,'  of  Piecini's,  'Se'l  ciel  mi  divide,' 
though  shortly  after,  she  created  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  by  her  '.Son  regina,'  by  an  air  of  Kode's 
with  variations,  conn  rti  for  the  voice,  and  other 
pieces  of  the  most  florid  execution.  In  1795,  at 
the  age  of  16,  she  obtained  her  first  engagement 
at  the  Fi  nice  at  Venice,  and  made  her  debut  as 
Lodoiska  in  the  opera  of  that  name  by  Mayer. 
Her  face,  figure,  and  voice,  assured  her  success, 
a  success  which  grew  day  by  day,  and  lasted  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  In  the  season  of  1  708,  she 
sang  at  Leghorn  with  Crivelli,  Marchesi,  and 
Mrs.  Billington;  the  year  after,  at  \*  Pergola 
in  Florence,  in  Nasolini's  '  Monimae  Mitridate' : 
and,  in  1801,  at  Milan,  in  the  "  CUtemnestra'  of 
Zingarelli,  and  Nasolini's  '  Baccanali.'  In  these 
early  efforts  her  effect  was  not  due  to  method  or 
skill  ;  it  was  her  superb  voice  that  carried  all 
before  her.  From  Milan  she  went  to  Florence, 
Trieste,  Home,  and  Naples,  exciting  everywhere 
the  same  astonishment  and  admiration. 

Her  reputation  now  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  who  engaged  her, 
w  ith  Mme.  Gaflbrini  and  Crescentini,  to  sing  at 


the  Italian  Opera  there,  and  she  arriveil  ahoirt 
the  end  of  the  year  1804.  Her  salary  vu  24,000 
cruzados  (£3,000). 

Some  writers  have  said  that  she  derived  very 
great  advantage  from  the  instruction  of  Crw- 
ceutini,  which,  indeed,  seems  more  than  likely; 
but  Fetis,  on  the  authority  of  Crescentini  himstlf. 
contradicts  this  statement  categorically,  affirming 
that  Crescentini  told  him  that  he  had  endeavourwl 
to  give  her  a  little  advice,  which  she  had  teemed 
incapable  of  understanding.     It  was  here  that 
she  married  Valabregue,  of  the  French  embassy; 
but  she  never  quitted  her  name  of  Catalani 
before   the    public.     Her  husband,  a  stupid, 
ignorant  soldier,  appears  to  have  had  no  idea* 
beyond  helping  his  talented  wife  to  gain  the 
,  utmost  possible  amount  of  money  on  ev^ry 
occasion,  and  sj>ending  it  for  her  afterwards. 
F'rom  their  marriage  dates  one  of  tne  wont  of 
the  many  speculations  that  have  been  based  on 
I  the  capital  of  a  graud  voice  and  great  personal 
I  charm.    They  went  first  to  Madrid,  and  then  to 
Paris,  where  she  sang  only  in  concert*',  but 
(  wh»  re  she  gained  even  more  fame  than  before. 
On  October  26,  1 805.  Mme.  Catalani  si^ed 
her  first  engagement  (in  the  possession  of  the 
writer)  with  F.  Goold  and  W,  Taylor,  manager 
and  proprietors  of  the  King's  Theatre  in  the 
1  Haymarket,  for  the  season  from  September  if, 
j  1806,  to  August  1807,  at  a  salary  of  £2,000 
j  sterling,  with  4  a  further  sum  of  £100  sterling 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  her  journey  to  London,' 
and  also  'one  Iienefit  Night  free  of  expence  in 
the  month  of  March,  at  which  a  new  ojiera  snail 
be  performed.1     Before  crossing,  however,  she 
gave  concert*  at  Madrid  and  Paris,  by  which 
she  gained  largo  sums  of  money,  and  created  a 
deep  impression;  indeed,  Napoleon  offered  her 
.  an  engagement  from  which  she  had  some  difficulty 
'  in  escaping,  in  order  to  fulfil  that  at  the  King  « 
Theatre.     At  the  moment  of  her  arrival  in 
I  London,  Grassini  and  Mrs.  Billington  had  just 
'retired;  and,  as  Lord  Mount  Edgcuml»e  save, 
1  '  the  great,  the  far-famed  Catalani  supplied  the 
1  place  of  both,  and  for  many  years  reigned  alone, 
I  for  she  would  bear  no  rival,  nor  any  singer 
'  sufficiently  good  to  divide  the  applause.*    1  It 
is  well  known,'  he  continues,  '  that  her  voice  is 
I  of  a  most  uncommon  quality,  and  capable  of 
exertions  almost  supernatural.   Her  throat  seems 
endued  (as  has  been  remarked  by  medical  men) 
with  a  power  of  expansion  and  muscular  motion 
by  no  means  usual,  and  when  she  throws  out  all 
her  voice  to  the  utmost,  it  has  a  volume  and 
strength  that  are  quite  surprising  ;  while  its 
agility  in  divisions,  running  up  and  down  the 
scale  in  semi-tones,  and  its  compass  in  junifdng 
over  two  octaves  at  once,  are  equally  astonishing. 
It  were  to  be  wished,'  says  this  connoisseur  of 
the  old  school,  '  that  she  was  less  lavish  in  the 
display  of  these  wonderful  powers,  and  sought  to 
please  more  than  to  surprise ;  but  her  taste  is 
vicious,  her  excessive  love  of  ornament  spoiling 
every  simple  air,  and  her  greatest  delight  (indeed 
her  chief  merits  being  in  songs  of  a  bold  and 
spirited  character,  where  much  b  left  to  her 
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discretion  (or  indiscretion),  without  being  confined  1  ce  qu'il  faut.'    Neither  would  her  disposition 
by  the  accompaniment,  but  in  which  she  can    endure  the  possibility  of  rivalry,  nor  the  ex- 
indulge  in  ad  lilritum  passages  with  a  luxuriance    travagance  of  her  increasing  demands  allow  any 
an<J  redundancy  no  other  singer  ever  possessed,    manager  to  engage  other  singers.    She  quitted 
or  if  possessing  ever  practised,  and  which  she    the  theatre  at  the  end  of  the  season  of  1813, 
carries  to  a  fantastical  excess/     The  opinions    having  first  endeavoured   (unsuccessfully)  to 
of  all  good  judges  were  nearly  the  same  with    purchase  it,  and  so  become  sole  proprietor,  sole 
the  above;  but  the  public  was  led  completely    manager,  and  sole  singer.     After  leaving  this 
away  by  her  marv  ellous  powers.    She  made  her    stage,  she  for  many  years  never  trod  any  other, 
<!■■!'  it  Dec.  15,  1806,  in  the  'Semiramide'  of   except  at  Paris,  where  she  obtained  the  manage- 
Portogallo,  composed  for  her  expressly.     She    ment  of  the  Italian  opera,  with  a  subvention  of 
appeared  also  in  '  Mitridate,*  ' Elfrid.*,' and  most    160,000  francs;  but  the  undertaking  was  not 
unwillingly  in  '  La  Clemenza  di  Tito,'  for  the    fortunate.    On  the  return  of  Napoleon,  in  1815, 
strict  time  required  in  Mozart's  music,  and  the    she  left  Paris,  going  first  to  Hamburg,  and  after- 
importance  of  the  accompaniments,  were  not    wards  to  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  exciting 
suited  to  her  style.     She  was,  however,  the    everywhere  the  wildest  admiration  and  enthu- 
singer  who  introduced  to  the  English  stage    siasm.     She   returned  to   France,   after  the 
his   'Nozze  di  Figaro,'  in  which  she  played    Restoration,  by  Holland  and  Belgium.    On  her 
Susanna  to  admiration.     In  the  '  Orazi'  she   arrival  at  Paris,  she  resumed  the  direction  of 
performed  the  part  of  the  first  soprano,  Curiazio,    the  Theatre  Italien,  and  established  the  same 
that  of  the  first  woman  being  filled  by  Ferlendis.    ruinous  system  which  had  destroyed,  for  a  time, 
In  'Didone'  she  caused  the  role  of  Enea  to  be    opera  in  London.     Every  expense  of  scenery, 
sung  by  Madame  Dussek,  who  was  entirely  un-    orchestra,  and  chorus,  was  curtailed,  and  every 
fitted  for  it;  and,  in  another  opera,  she  made    singer  of  worth  excluded,  in  order  that  the  entire 
Madame  Dussek  act  the  first  woman's   1  art,    receipts  might  go,  with  the  subvention,  into  the 
choosing  for  herself  that  of  the  jmmo  ucmo.    purse  of  Valabregue.    This  was  not  all.    To  suit 
Subsequently  she  assumed  also  the  place  of   this  state  of  things  the  operas  were  arranged  in 
prima  buffu,  and  succeeded  equally  well  in  that    such  a  manner  that  little  of  the  original  but  the 
line;  singing  with  greater  simplicity  and  ease,    name  remained.    The  rest  consisted  of  variations 
she  was  by  some  preferred  in  comic  opera.    Her    by  Rode,  and  similar  things,  with  the  famous 
face  and  figure  suited  both  styles  ;  for  her  hand-    '  Son  rcgina,'  interpolated  in  place  of  the  concerted 
some  countenance  was  capable  of  great  varieties    pieces  and  songs  which  had  been  cut  out.  In 
of  expression.    Her  gains  soon  became  enormous.    May  1816  Catalani  left  her  opera  in  the  hands 
She  was  the  great  attraction  of  Gould's  manage*    of  managers,  and  went  to  Munich  to  give  some 
ment,   and  her  engagements  entailed  on  the    concerts  and  representations.    Thence  she  pro- 
theatre  an  expense  surpassing  anything  before    cecded  to  Italy,  and  only  returned  to  Paris  in 
experienced.    Mr.  Waters,  in  a  pamphlet  which    August  181 7.    In  the  next  April  she  left  her 
he  published,  gives  the  total  amount  received  by    opera  entirely,  and  resumed  her  wanderings, 
her  from  the  theatre  in  1807,  including  benefits,  i  Having  engaged  Mme.  Gail  to  accompany  her, 
at  £5,000,  and  her  total  profits  that  year,  with  I  as  Pucitta  had  done  in  London  and  Paris,  she 
concerts,  provincial  tour,  etc.,  at  £16,700, — an    started  for  Vienna.    No  soonor  had  they  arrived 
immense  sum  to  be  received  in  such  a  period  for  |  than  she  quarrelled  with  her  companion,  who 
the  services  of  a  single  artist.    That  she  some-    returned  to  Paris.    Catalani  continued  her  tour 
times  found  a  difficulty  in  getting  payment  is  '  alone,  and  it  lasted  nearly  ten  years.    In  1K24 
not  surprising,  especially  from  such  a  manager  1  she  returned  to  London,  performing  a  certain 
a*  Taylor.    Ebers  relates  that,  on  one  occasion,  ,  numlnsr  of  nights  with  no  regular  engagement, 
she  refused  to  sing  unless  a  debt  of  £1,000  due    She  reappeared  in  'H  Nuovo  Fanatico  per  la 
to  her  was  paid ;  and  that  he  gave  security  for    Musica,  an  opera  by  Mayer,  arranged  for  her. 
thi-*,  of  which  he  had  ultimately  to  pay  every  !  '  Her  powers  were  undiminshed.  her  tasto  un- 
fkrthing.    She  received  as  much  as  200  guineas  '  improved.'    She  next  continued  her  wandering 
for  singing  'God  save  the  King'  and  'Rule    on  the  continent.    In  1826  an  attempt  was  made 
Britannia,'  and  at  a  single  festival  £2,000.    Had    by  Ebers  to  engage  her,  but  the  terms  proposed 
«he  practised  the  least  economy  she  must  have    by  her  were  so  exorbitant  that  it  was  impossible 
mna^e<l  a  very  great  fortune ;  but  this  she  did    to  consider  them  seriously.     Her  voice  was, 
not  do.    It  is  said,  for  example,  that  the  con-  I  however,  no  longer  what  it  had  been,  e*j>eeially 
sumption  of  beer  by  her  sen-ants  during  a  single    in  the  highest  partof  her  register.    Though  still 
year  amounted  to  £103.    More  serious  causes,    beautiful,  flexible,  and  strong,  it  was  losing 
however,  contributed  to  dissipate  these  riches  as    gradually  a  little  of  these  qualities.    In  turn  she 
font  as  she  gained  them ;  for  her  husband  was  .  visited  Germany,  Italy,  and  Paris  once  more, 
paoirionately  addicted  to  gambling,  and  lost  vast    where  she  sang  without  success ;  then  Poland, 
hiiins   at  play.     She  remained  seven  years  in  '  Russia,  and  the  north  of  Germany  again  in  1827. 
Kiiglnnd,  where  she  finally  succeeded  in  l>ecomjng    About  this  time  she  sang  for  the  last  time  at 
the   only  singer  of  eminence,  and  led  in  both  I  Berlin,  and  resolved  to  cease  singing  in  public, 
line*  ;   but  one  singer  does  not  constitute  an  |  But  she  revisited  England  once  more  in  1S2S,  and 
opera-,  though  Valabregue   used  to  say   *  Ma  j  Bang  at  the  York  Festival.    Lord  Mount- Edg- 
fcuuxie  «t  quatre  ou  cinq  poupees,— -voila  tout  |  cumbe  heard  her  the  same  year  at  Plymouth,  and 
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describes  her  as  having  loHt,  perhaps,  a  little  in 
voice,  but  gained  more  in  expression  :  as  electrify- 
ing Hn  audience  with  her  'Rule  Britannia  and 
as  still  handsome,  though  somewhat  stout.  After 
a  time,  she  retired  to  a  villa  which  she  had 
bought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence.  On 
the  stage,  she  is  described  as  having  always 
produced  an  unnatural  impression,  owing  to  an 
in  viucible  nervousness,  which  made  her  exaggerate 
the  effects  she  wished  to  create.  She  said  herself, 
that  it  was  as  painful  to  her  to  sing  in  the 
theatre  as  it  was  delightful  to  perform  at  a  con- 
cert. She  never  lost  her  simplicity  and  purity  of 
manners,  nor  her  piety,  modesty,  and  generosity. 
Hit  charitable  deeds  were  innumerable,  and 
the  amount  of  money  earned  by  her  in  concerts 
for  such  purposes  alone  has  l>een  estimated  at 
2,000,000  francs.  At  her  residence  she  founded 
a  school  of  singing  for  young  girls.  Catalani 
died  of  cholera  at  Paris,  June  1 2,  1849.    [J.  14.] 

CATARINA  CORNARO,  the  last  of  Doni- 
zetti's sixty-six  oj>eras,  produced  at  Naples  in 
the  Carnival  of  1844,  and  performed  for  the  last 
time  in  1545.  [G.] 

CATCH  originally  meant  simply  a  round  for 
three  or  more  voices  (iinnccomi»anied),  written  out 
at  length  as  one  continuous  melody,  and  not  in 
score.  The  catch  was  for  each  succeeding  singer 
to  take  up  or  catch  his  part  in  time  ;  this  is 
evident  not  only  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  printed,  but  also  from  the  simple  and 
innocent  character  of  the  words  of  the  oldest 
catches,  from  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
elicit  any  ingenious  cross  reading.  But  in  courso 
of  time  a  new  element  was  introduced  into 
catches,  and  words  were  selected  so  constructed 
that  it  was  possible,  either  by  mis-pronunciation 
or  by  the  interweaving  of  the  words  and  phrases 
given  to  the  different  voices,  to  produce  the  most 
ludicrous  and  comical  effects.  The  Hinging  of 
catches  became  an  art.  and  was  accompanied  by 
genture,  the  skill  with  which  they  were  sung  has 
become  a  tradition,  and  certainly  many  old 
specimens  are  so  difficult  that  they  must  have 
required  considerable  labour  and  practice  to  sing 
them  perfectly.  The  oldest  published  collections 
containing  catches  were — 

1.  '  Pammelia :  Musicke's  Miscellanie,  or 
mixed  varietie  of  Pleasant  Roundelayes  and 
delightful  Catch  s  of  3,  4,  f,  6,  7,  8.  9.  10  parts 
in  one.  None  so  ordinarie  as  musieall,  none  so 
musicall  as  not  to  all  very  pleasing  and  accept- 
able. 1609.' 

2.  'Deuteromelia  :  or  second  part  of  Musicko's 
Melodie,  or  Melodious  Musick  of  Pleasant 
Roundelaies.  K.  H  Mirth,  or  Freemen's  songs, 
and  such  delightful  catches.  1609.' 

3.  'Melismata:  Musicall  Phansies  fitting  the 
court,  citie  and  countrey  Humours.    161  J.' 

Catches  were  mo4  -in  vogue  in  the  reign  of 
the  dissolute  Charles  II,  ami  as  much  of  the 
popular  literature  of  that  period  was  sullied  by 
indecency  and  licentiousness  it  is  not  surprising 
that  catches  were  contaminated  with  the  pre- 
vailing and  fashionable  vice;   the  more  than 
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questionable  character  of  the  words  to  which 
many  of  the  catches  of  that  age  were  allied  ha) 
sufficed  to  ensure  the  l)anishment  of  a  large 
amount  of  clever  and  learned  musical  contrivance. 
In  later  times  Dr.  William  Have*,  8.  Wehhe, 
and  Dr.  Callcott  have  excelled  in  the  composition 
of  catches :  '  Would  you  know  my  Celia's  charm*' 
by  Webbe  is  a  well  known  example ;  '  Ah,  how, 
Sophia,'  and  'Alas  cry'd  Damon  by  Callcott  are 
also  tolerably  well  known,  and  still  occasionally 
performed. 

Dr.  W.  Hayes  published  several  collections  of 
catches,  some  with  words  by  Dean  Swift,  ami  in 
his  preface  to  the  first  set  (1  763)  Hays,  'the  Catch 
in  music  answers  to  the  Epigram  in  poetry, 
where  much  is  to  be  exprest  within  a  very  small 
compass,  and  unless  the  Turn  is  neat  and  well 
pointed,  it  is  of  little  value.'  [W.  H.  C] 

CATCH  CLUB.    This  society,  the  full  title 
of  which  was  'The  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen'* 
Catch  Club,'  was  formed  in  1761  for  the  en 
couragement  of  the  composition  and  performance 
of  canons,  catches,  and  glees,  and  the  first  meeting 
took  place  in  November  of  that  year,  when  there 
were  present  the  Earls  of  Eglintou,  Sandwich, 
and  March.  Generals  Rich  and  Barrington.  the 
Hon.  J.  Ward,  and  Messrs.  H.  Meynell  and  K. 
Phelps.     These  gentlemen,  with  the  Duke  of 
Kingston,  the  Marque*>ses  of  Lome  and  Granby, 
the  Earls  of  Rochford,  Orford,  and  A^hburnliam, 
Viscounts  Boliugbroke  and  Weymouth,  Lord 
George  Sutton,  Colonels  Parker,  Windus,  and 
Montg  mery,  Sir  George  Armytage,  and  Messrs. 
H.  Pen  ton, '  W.  Gordon,  and  J.  Harris,  who 
joined  in  1 762,  were  the  original  members,  and 
all   subsequently  enrolled   were   balloted  for. 
Among  distinguinhed  persons  afterwards  admit- 
ted to  the  Club  were  George  IV  (elected  when 
Prince  of  Wales  in  1786),  William  IV  (elected 
when  Duke  of  Clarence  in  1789),  the  Dukes 
of  Cumberland   (1786),   York   (1787).  Cam- 
bridge (1807),  and  Sussex  (18 13).    The  pro- 
fessional members  elected  into  the  Society  of 
the  Catch  Club  included  Beard,  Battishill,  Arne, 
Hayes,  Atterbury,  Paxton.  S.  Webbe,  Piorzi. 
Knyvett,  Stevens,  Callcott.  Danby,  Greatorex, 
Bartleman,  R.  Cooke,  Horslev,  Giws,  Walmhdey. 
and  Turle.    In  1763  the  Club  offered  its  firs: 
prizes,  one  for  two  catches,  a  second  for  two 
canons,  anil  a  third  for  two  glees,  and  they  were 
awarded  to  Baildou,  Marella,  Dr.  Hayes,  and 
G.  Berg.    From  its  foundation  to  1 794  the  prize* 
were  competed  for  annually,  and  among  the 
winners  were  Arne,  Hayes,  J.  S.  Smith,  Danby. 
S.  Webbe,  Lord  Moroington,  Paxton.  Atterbury. 
Dr.  Cooke,    R.  Cooke,   Dr.  Alcock,  Stevens. 
Spofforth.  and  Callcott.   In  1  787.  in  con^juem-e 
of  Dr.  Callcott  having  submitted  nearly  100 
compositions  in  competition  for  the  prizes*.  »  re- 
solution was  passed  that  'in  future  no  composer 
should  send  in  more  than  three  compositions 
for  one  prize.'    From  1794  to  1811   no  prue* 
were  offered,  and  after  being  awarded  for  two 
years  they  were  again  discontinued,    until  in 
1S21  they  were  once  more  revived,  a  gold  cup 
taking  the  place  of  the  medals.    The  rules  of 
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the  Club  required  the  members  to  take  the  chair  | 
in  turns  at  the  dinners  which  were  held  at  the 
Thatched  House  Tavern  every  Tuesday  from 
February  to  June,  except  in  Passion  and  Easter 
weeks.  The  successive  secretaries  of  the  Club 
were  Warren  (1761-94),  S.Webbe  (1794-1812), 
Sale  (1812-J8),  R  Leete  (1828-36),  Jas.  Elliott 
(1836-53),  0.  Bradbury  (1852-73),  E.  Land 
(1859  76).  Webbe's  glees  '  Hail !  Star  of  Bruns- 
wick' and  'The  Mighty  Conqueror'  were  com- 
posed specially  for  George  IV,  who  invariably 
took  In  -  call  and  sang  in  his  glee ;  and  the  late 
Duke  of  Cambridge  attended  to  the  last  year  of 
his  life  and  rarely  omitted  his  call,  one  of  his 
favourite  glees  being  Webbe's  'Glorious  Apollo.' 
In  1S61  the  Club  celebrated  its  centenary  with 
much  vigour,  and  to  commemorate  the  event 
offered  a  silver  goblet  for  the  best  four-part  glee, 
which  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings  for 
1  Song  should  breathe.'  The  present  subscription 
is  ten  guineas  each  season,  and  the  meetings  are 
held  fortnightly  at  Willis's  Rooms  from  Easter 
to  July.  [ft  Iff.] 

CATEL,  Charles  Simok,  born  June  1773  at 
l'Aigle  (Orne) ;  began  his  studies  very  early 
under  Sacchini,  Gobert,  and  Gossec,  in  the  '  Ecole 
r<>yale  de  chant  et  de  declamation,'  at  Paris. 
[Conservatoire  de  Musique.]  In  1787  he  was 
made  accompanist  and  'profesrieur-adjoint'  of 
the  School,  and  in  1790 
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■adjoint' 
accompanist  at  the 


Opera.    The  same  year  he  became  chief,  con- 
jointly with  Gossec,  of  the  band  of  the  Garde 
National*,  for  which  he  wrote  a  vast  quantity  of 
military  music,  which  was  adopted  throughout 
the  revolutionary  army.   His  first  work  of  public 
note  was  a  '  De  profundis'  for  the  funeral  of 
Gnuvion  in  1792,    Another  was  a  Hymn  of 
Victory  on  the  battle  of  Fleurus  (June  26,  94), 
written  for  chorus  with  wind  accompaniment 
only.    On  the  formation  of  the  Conservatoire  in 
95  Catel  was  made  professor  of  harmony.  He 
immediately  began  the  compilation  of  his  'Traito* 
d'harmonie,'  which  was  published  in  1S02,  and 
remained  for  many  years  the  sole  text  book  of 
France.    In  1S10  he  became  one  of  the  In- 
spectors of  the  Conservatoire,  a  post  which  he 
retained  till  t lie  suspension  of  that  institution  in 
1814.     In  17  he  was  elected  Member  of  the 
Inwtitut,  in  the  room  of  Monsigny,  and  in  24 
Chevalier  of  the  I^egion  of  Honour.    He  died 
at  Paris  Nov.  29,  1830.   Catel  wrote  largely  for 
the  stage — 'Semiramis'  (1803),  '  L'Auberge  de 
liagneres'  (1807),  '  Les  Bayaderes'  (i8io\  and 
other  operas  in  1808,  181 4,  181 7,  and  1818. 
These  have  the  merit  of  elegance  and  purity, 
l>ut  they  were  not  successful;  the  public  in- 
sisted on  recognising  Catel  as  a  savant  and  a 
professor,  and  prejudged  his  works  as  'learned 
music'    On  one  occasion  Napoleon,  who  had  a 
singular  ta*te  for  "tt  and  ineffective  music,  had 
trie  'Bayaderes'  performed  with  all  the  instru- 
ments muted  and  every  mark  of  expression  sup- 
I — a  very  severe  trial  for  any  opera.  Re- 
hiB  theatrical  and  military  music  Cat  el 
j  Symphonies  for  wind  only,  Hymns  and 
Clxoral  Pieces,  Quintets  and  Quartets  for  strings 


and  wind,  Songs,  Solfeggi,  etc. ;  but  it  is  by  his 
Treatihe  on  Harmony,  by  his  great  practical  sense 
and  ability,  and  by  his  character  for  go<»dnesa 
and  probity  that  he  will  be  known  to  posterity. 

His  treatise  is  founded  on  those  of  Kirnberger 
and  Turk,  and  at  once  superseded  the  more 
artificial  and  complicated  theories  of  Rameau, 
which  had  till  that  time  reigned  supreme  in 
France.  [G.C.] 

CATELANI,  Angei.o,  musician  and  writer 
on  music,  born  at  Guastalla  March  30,  181 1. 
Ho  received  his  first  instruction  from  the  or- 
ganist of  the  place,  and  afterwards  at  Modena 
from  Giuseppe  Asioli  and  M.  Fusco.  In  31  he 
entered  the  Conservatoire  of  Naples,  then  under 
Zingarelli,  and  became  the  sjwcial  pupil  of 
Donizetti  and  Cret«centini.  From  31  to  37  he 
was  director  of  the  theatre  at  Messina,  and 
finally  settled  at  Modena,  where  he  was  living 
a  few  years  ago  as  keeper  of  the  Este  Library. 
Catelani  is  the  author  of  three  or  four  operas,  as 
well  as  of  a  Requiem  and  other  pieces  of  church 
music  ;  but  his  claim  to  mention  reets  on  his 
archaeological  works — Notice  on  P.  Aron  (1851) ; 
on  N.  Vincentino  (1851);  'Epistolario  di  autori 
celebri  in  musica'  (1852-4)  ;  '  Bibliografia  di  due 
stampe  ignote  di  O.  Petrucci  da  Fossombrone ' 
(1856) — a  treatise  on  the  two  first  pieces  of 
music  printed  from  type ;  Delia  vita  e  delle 
opere  di  Orazio  Vecchi  (185S) ;  Ditto  di  Claudio 
Merula  da  Correggio  (i860) ;  Ditto  di  Alessandro 
Stradella  (Modena,  Vinccnzi,  1866).  [G.] 

CATENACCI,  a  seconda  donna,  appeared  in 
1784  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  Anfonsi  s  '  Ifhipile,' 
in '  Le  due  Gemelle'  and  the  '  Demofoonte'  of  Ber- 
toni.  She  was  re  engaged  in  1 786,  and  sang  with 
Mara  and  Rubinelli  in  the  'Virginia'  of  Tarchi, 
under  the  direction  of  Cherubini.  [J.  M.] 

CATERS.  The  name  given  by  change  ringers 
to  changes  on  nine  l)ells.  The  word  should  prob- 
ably be  written  quatcrs,  as  it  is  meant  to  denote 
the  fact  that  four  couples  of  bells  change  their 
places  in  the  order  of  ringing.         [C.  A.W.T.] 

CATHEDRAL  MUSIC.  Music  composed 
for  use  in  English  Cathedral  Service  Biuce  the 
Reformation. 

Just  as  the  Reformed  Liturgy  was  composed 
of  prayers,  versicle^,  refiponses,  and  other  ele- 
ments which,  though  in  a  different  language, 
had  formed  the  basis  of  the  church  services  for 
centuries,  so  the  music  to  which  the  new  services 
were  sung  was  not  so  much  an  innovation  as  an 
inheritance  from  earlier  times  :  precedents  can 
be  found  for  the  greater  part  of  it  in  the  pro- 
Reformation  church  music.  The  truth  of  this 
will  appear  if  we  compare  the  style  of  church 
music  used  in  England  at  the  end  of  the  15th 
and  beginning  of  the  1 6th  centuries  with  what 
was  introduced  about  1550  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  reformed  liturgy.  Our  inferences  as  to 
the  music  of  the  former  date  must  be  drawn 
chiefly  from  breviaries  and  antiphonarics  with 
musical  notes,  from  compositions  for  the  church, 
such  as  manses  and  motets,  and  from  treatises  on 
music.  We  learn  from  these  sources  that  the 
»  Y2 
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psalms,  canticles,  vbrsicles,  responses,  and  creeds 
were  sung  invariably  in  plainsong,  which  sig- 
nifiea  a  certain  specific  mode  of  chanting  in 
unison,  guided  by  definite  rules  that  can  still  l>e 
ascertained,  and  implying  to  a  great  extent  the 
use  of  certain  well-known  melodies  appropriated 
to  particular  parts  of  the  service.  Of  this  mode 
of  chanting  the  Gregorian  chants  used  at  the 
present  day  are  a  regular  form.  [Chant.]  So  far 
then  as  regards  simple  melody  we  are  fairly  well 
informed  as  to  pre -Reformation  church  music. 
But  there  is  less  certainty  as  to  the  me  of  har- 
mony. It  is  true  that  a  rude  style  of  part- 
singing,  called  'organising,'  had  been  known  for 
centuries  before  the  Reformation,  and  later  on 
the  development  of  counterpoint  had  resulted  in 
the  composition  of  masses  and  motets,  of  which 
we  have  specimens  by  English  composers,  e.  g. 
Byrd,  Taverner,  Fayrfax,  and  Tye,  dating  from 
before  the  Reformation.  But  though  these  com- 
positions show  that  harmony  was  recognised  in 
English  church  music  before  1550,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  show  to  what  extent  they  were  used, 
and  whether  they  were  regularly  introduced  in 
the  way  that  anthems  by  various  composers  are 
now  employed  in  cathedral  service.  Possibly  at 
ferial  times  plainsong  may  have  predominate*  1, 
and  at  festal  times  harmonised  compositions, 
chautn,  and  canticles,  as  well  as  anthems,  may 
have  been  used  ;  though  these  would  interfere 
with  the  plainsong,  which  invariably  formed  the 
'subject'  to  which  the  parts  were  adapted. 

Such  was  the  general  character  of  English 
church  music  as  it  wan  found  by  the  reformers 
of  the  1 6th  century.  We  must  now  enquire  in 
what  way  it  was  dealt  with  by  them  in  the 
transition  from  the  Romish  to  the  reformed 
service,  and  in  what  form  it  appeared  after  the 
change  had  taken  place.  The  two  works  which 
directly  illustrate  the  mind  of  the  English  church 
as  to  the  musical  rendering  of  her  reformed  ser- 
vices are,  (i)  the  Litany  published  by  Craumer 
with  its  musical  notation;  (2)  the  more  im- 
portant work  containing  the  musical  notation  of 
the  remainder  of  the  then  Common  Prayer  Book, 
edited  by  John  Marbeck.  Now  both  these 
works  seem  to  show  that  the  aim  of  the  re- 
formers was  not  to  discard  but  to  utilise  the 
ancient  plainsong,  by  adapting  it  to  the  trans- 
lated services.  In  the  first  place  the  music  of 
Cranmer' s  litany  is  a  very  ancient  chant,  almost 
identical  with  that  appointed  for  the  Rogation 
days  in  the  Roman  processional,  and  with  that 
which  occurs  in  the  Salisbury  ritual  for  the  pro- 
cession of  j>eace  :  hence  wc  see  that  it  was  from 
the  oldest  sources  that  Cranmer  obtained  the 
musical  setting  of  the  new  litany  in  English. 
Secondly,  the  music  of  Marbeck's  work  consists 
of  the  old  plainsong  simplified  and  adapted  to 
the  new  services.  Mr.  Dyce,  in  his  '  Preface  and 
Appendix  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.' shows 
conclusively  that  Marbeck  intended  to  follow  the 
ancient  Salisbury  use  (the  great  standard  of  ] 
English  choral  music')  note  for  note,  as  far  as  the 
rules  of  plainsong  would  permit ;  and  that  where 
his  notation  varies  from  that  of  Salisbury,  the 


I  variation  is  due  to  the  difference  between  the 
English  and  Latin  syllables,  and  as  such  is 
merely  what  the  technical  rules  of  plainsong 
would  dictate. 

It  would  appear  then  that  as  regards  plainsong, 
the  Reformation  brought  little  or  no  change  to 
our  services;  the  ancient  melodies  were  preserved 
I  intact,  except  where  change  was  required  to 
adapt  them  to  the  new  liturgy- 

As  to  compositions  in  harmony,  these,  as  we 
aaw  above,  had  been  undoubtedly  introduced  into 
the  service  to  some  extent  before  the  Refor- 
{  mation.  but  were  sung  to  l>atin  words.  During 
the  changing  times  of  Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI, 
1  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  when  the  form  of  church 
service  was  not  yet  settled,  the  great  church 
composers  wrote  and  arranged  for  whatever  ser- 
j  vices  were  established  at  the  time— for  the  Latin 
words  of  mat  tins,  vespers,  the  little  hours,  and 
the  mass,  or  for  the  English  canticles  of  Morning 
and  Evening  Prayer,  and  for  the  English  Com- 
munion Service,  according  as  the  Romish  or 
Protestant  liturgy  was  recognised.  Sometimes, 
as  in  the  case  of  Byrd's  '  Ne  irascaris,  Domine,' 
and  '  Bow  thine  ear,  O  Lord,'  the  same  music 
was  set  to  the  two  language*,  or  what  had 
been  written  for  the  one  was  adapted  to  the 
other.  And  thus  the  change  of  ritual  may  t>e 
said  to  have  affected  compositions  in  harmony 
even  less  than  it  affected  the  mere  melodic  form* 
or  plainsong. 

Though  a  complete  scheme  for  the  musical 
service  was  set  forth  in  Marbeck's  book  (except 
for  the  litany,  which  Cranmer  had  already  sup- 
plied, aud  the  Psalms,  which  no  doubt  Marbeck 
intended  to  be  suug  in  the  manner  he  indicated 
for  the  Canticles,  viz.  in  the  old  plainsong);  the 
canticles  and  other  parts  of  the  service  were  set 
very  frequently  in  harmony,  about  the  time  when 
Marbeck's  book  appeared.    All  the  church  mu- 
sicians whose  harmonised  compositions  remain  to 
us,  from  the  time  of  Edward  VI  onwards,  have 
set  the  canticles  anthemwise  as  'services';  and 
thus,  even  while  Marbeck's  was  the  only  au- 
thorised musical  -  service  book,  a  more  perfect 
system  was  displayed  alongside  of  it.  He:urer» 
could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  superiority  of 
harmonised  canticles  and  services  over  the  simple 
melodies  sting  in  unison,  of  which  Murbeck'a 
book  consists.    Dr.  J  ebb  considers  that  the  latter 
work  was  only  meant  as  an  elementary  and 
tentative  one,  and  that  it  never  became  au- 
thoritative.  However  this  may  be,  it  was  super- 
seded by  a  work  containing  harmonized  com- 
positions, contributed  by  Tallis,  Shepherd,  Tav- 
erner, and  some  others.    This  was  John  Day's 
book,  published  in  1560,  and  entitled.  '  Certaine 
Notes,  set  forth  in  foure  and  three  partes,  to  be 
sung  at  the  Morning.  Communion,  and  Evening 

Praier  and  unto  them  be  added  divers 

Godly  praiers  and  psalmes  in  the  like  forme.* 

The  latter  clause  leads  us  to  the  con-ideration 
of  the  anthem,  with  reference  to  which  Blunt 
(  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer') 
says  as  follows  :— « It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
exact  time  when  the  practice  of  popular  hymn 
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and  metrical  psalm  singing  established  itself 
in  connection  with  our  revised  ritual,  though 
independently  of  its  direct  authority.  Such 
singing  was  in  use  early  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 
having  doubtless  been  borrowed  from  the  Pro- 
tectants abroad.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
quasi-official  sanction  to  a  custom  which  it  would 
have  been  very  unwise  to  repress,  it  was  ordained 
by  a  royal  injunction  in  the  year  1 559,  that  while 
there  was  to  be  a  'modest  and  distinct  song  so 
used  in  all  parts  of  the  common  prayer,  that  the 
same  might  be  understanded  as  if  it  were  read 
without  singing '  (in  other  words,  while  the  old 
traditional  plainsong  in  its  simplified  form  is  to 
be  employed  throughout  the  whole  Benrice,  yet) 
*  for  the  comforting  of  such  as  delight  in  music 
it  may  be  permitted  that  in  the  beginning  or  at 
the  end  of  the  common  prayer  there  may  be  sung 
an  hymn  or  such  like  song,  to  the  praise  of 
Almighty  God,  in  the  best  melody  and  music 
that  may  be  devised,  having  respect  that  the 
sentence  of  the  hymn  may  be  understanded  & 
perceived.' 

This  injunction  gave  legal  authority  to  the 
setting  of  English  words  to  be  sung  anthemwise. 
The  first  anthems  written  for  the  Reformed 
Church  are  full,  i.e.  Bung  in  regular  alternation 
by  the  whole  choir;  they  resemble  the  motets 
of  the  Italian  Church,  which  furnished  models 
to  the  first  English  anthem  writers.  'Verne  an- 
thems', i.e.  those  in  which  certain  passages,  called 
verses,  were  sung  in  slower  time,  not  by  all  the 
voices  on  one  side  but  by  a  selected  number,  were 
introduced  about  1670  ;  though  Dr.  Jebb  informs 
the  writer  that  precedent  for  verse  anthems 
existed  in  the  pre-Reformation  sen-ice. 

As  principal  composers  of  cathedral  music 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  Rel»ellion  we  may 
select  Tve,  Tallis,  Farrant,  Sliepherd,  Taverncr, 
liedford,"  Morley.  Bvrde,  Bull,  and  Gibbons.  The 
corn  posit  ions  of  this  period  are  more  conspicuous 
for  technical  skill  than  for  musical  expression,  and 
no  difference  can  be  traced  between  the  secular 
*nd  the  sacred  style.  Dr.  Jebb  however  main- 
tains that  the  latter  was  at  least  national  and 
peculiar  to  this  country,  aud  that  the  Church 
of  England  was  not  indebted  to  Palestrina ; 
which  statement  he  supports  by  urging  the 
similarity  of  the  style  of  Byrde  and  Tallis  to  1 
that  of  Roliert  White,  who  was  anterior  to  the 
great  Italian  composer. 

Lnder  the  Commonwealth,  music,  except  in  the  ' 
form  of  metrical  psalmody,  was  expelled  from 
English  churches;  it  was  restored  in  1660  by 
Charles  II,  the  effect  of  whose  French  tastes 
upon  Cathedral  music   iB  thus  described  by 
Tutlway  (Burncy'B  History.  voL  Hi.  443)  :  'His 
majesty  was   soon  tired  with   the  grave  and 
-  ,}■  inn  way  which  had  been  established  by  Bird 
and  others,  and  ordered  the  composers  of  his 
chapel  to  add  symphonies  with  instruments  to 
the;r  anthems ;  and  established  a  select  munl>er 
of  his  private  music  to  play  the  symphony  and 
rit<»r"nello»  which  he  had  appointed.     The  old 
masters  of  music,  Dr.  Child,  I  >r.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Low,  etc.,  hardly  knew  how  to  comport  them 


selves  with  these  new  fangled  ways,  but  pro- 
ceeded in  their  compositions  according  to  the 
old  style.'  There  was  great  difficulty  during  the 
first  years  of  the  Restoration  in  finding  boys 
capable  of  singing  in  the  choirs,  since  the  art 
had  been  so  much  neglected  during  the  Pro- 
tectorate. Hawkins  (History  of  Music,  iv.  349) 
says  on  this  point,  '  Nay,  to  such  straight*  were 
they  driven,  that  for  a  twelvemonth  after  the 
Restoration  the  clergy  were  forced  to  supply  the 
want  of  boys  by  comets,  and  men  who  had 
feigned  voices.' 

It  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  life  of  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift  (Biographia  Britanniea.  p  4255), 
that  cornet*  had  been  before  introduced ;  for  an 
allusion  is  made  to  the  'solemn  music  with  the 
voices  and  organs,  cornets  and  sackbuts';  and 
in  Stow's  Annals  (864),  we  read  that  at  the 
churching  of  the  Queen  after  the  birth  of  Mary 
daughter  of  James  I.  in  the  Royal  ChajH-1,  sundry 
anthems  were  sung  with  organ,  cornets,  sackbuts, 
and  other  instruments  of  music'  [See  Anthem, 
2nd  period.] 

'  In  alnnit  four  or  five  years  time'  says  Tudway, 
'some  of  the  forwardest  and  brightest  children 
of  the  chapel,  as  Pelham  Humphrey,  John  Blow, 
etc.,  began  to  be  masters  of  a  faculty  in  com- 
posing; this  his  majesty  greatly  encouraged,  by 
indulging  their  youthful  fancies.  In  a  few  years 
more,  several  others  educated  in  the  chapel, 
composed  in  this  style  ;  otherwise  it  wa*  vain  to 
please  his  majesty.'  The  peculiar  influence  here 
ascribed  to  Charles  II  may  be  traced  in  the 
works  of  Humphrey,  Blow,  Wife,  and  their  con 
temporaries,  in  the  too  evident  aim  at  effect,  and 
the  mannerisms  and  exaggerated  ornaments  which 
characterise  them ;  even  the  great  genius  of 
Purcell  did  not  escape  the  effect  of  Charleys  fan- 
tastic tastes.  Many  of  his  finest  anthems  are 
disfigured  by  symphonies  of  such  a  kind  as  were 
evidently  invented  merely  to  gratify  the  king  s 
desire  for  French  mannerisms.  But  it  was  in 
the  1 8th  century  that  the  lowest  musical  standard 
prevailed  in  the  service  of  the  church.  A  florid 
sing-song  melody,  with  a  trivial  accompaniment, 
was  the  type  to  which  everything  was  sacrifices  I, 
and  a  rage  set  in  for  objectionable  adaptations 
and  arrangements.  The  works  of  Nares  ami 
Kent  may  be  taken  as  specimens  of  this  class, 
though  one  worthy  exception  should  be  noticed  in 
Dr.  Boyee. 

Within  the  last  25  years  choral  communions 
have  been  introduced  :  they  had  been  discarded 
at  the  Restoration,  from  which  time  up  to  1840 
the  Communion  Service  was  never  set  to  music 
except  iu  so  far  as  parts  of  it,  e.  g  the  SanctttC, 
ami  the  Gloria,  were  arranged  as  anthems  and 
introits.  [E.  H.  D.J 

CATHERINE  GREY,  an  opera  in  3  acts; 
libretto  by  Bunn  ;  music  by  Balfe.  Produced  at 
Drury  Lane  May  27.  183;,"  the  composer  himself 
playing  the  Earl  cf  Hertford.  [G.J 

CATLEY,  Anne,  was  born  in  1745  in  an 
alley  m  ar  Tower  Hill,  of  very  huml  le  parents, 
her  father  being  a  hackney  coachman,  and  her 
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CAL'VINI. 


mother  a  washerwoman.  Endowed  with  great 
personal  beauty,  a  charming  voice,  and  a  natural 
talent  for  singing,  she  gained  her  living  at  the 
early  age  of  10  years  by  singing  in  the  public 
houses  in  tho  neighbourhood',  and  also  for  the 
diversion  of  the  officers  quartered  in  the  Tower. 
When  about  1 5  years  of  age  she  was  apprenticed 
by  her  father  to  William  Bates  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  regular  instruction  in  the  art  of 
singing,  Catley  binding  himself  in  the  penalty 
of  £  200  for  her  due  fulfilment  of  the  covenant* 
in  the  indenture.  She  made  rapid  progress,  and 
iu  the  summer  of  1762  made  her  first  appearance 
in  public  at  Vauxhall  GardenB.  On  Oct.  8  in 
the  Mime  year  she  appeared  at  (Went  Garden 
Theatre  as  the  Pastoral  N}inph  in  Dr.  Dalton's 
alteration  of  Milton's  'Comus.'  Early  in  1763 
she  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Francis  Make 
Delaval,  a  young  baronet,  who  prevailed  on  her 
to  quit  the  house  of  Bates  ami  reside  with  him. 
Desirous  of  obtaining  a  legal  control  over  her, 
Delaval,  in  April  1763,  induced  Bates  to  consent 
to  an  arrangement  for  his  pupil  doing  some  act 
which  w  ould  put  an  end  to  the  apprenticeship, 
Delaval  paying  him  the  £200  penalty,  and  also 
the  amount  of  an  engagement  he  had  entered 
into  for  her  singing  during  the  summer  Bcason  at 
Marylebone  Gardens.  She  was  then  colourably 
apprenticed  to  Delaval  to  be  taught  singing  by 
him.  Application  being  made  to  her  father,  who 
was  then  coachman  to  Barclay,  the  quaker,  of 
Cheapside,  for  his  concurrence,  ho  consulted  hiB 
master,  who,  shocked  at  the  iniquity  of  the  trans- 
action, at  once  sent  Catley  to  hi  a  attorney.  A 
habeas  corpus  was  obtained  for  Delaval  to  pro- 
duce Anne  Catley  before  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  where  tho  affair  being  inquired  into,  the 
Court  ordered  that  Delaval,  Bates,  and  John 
Frayne,  an  attorney  employed  by  Delaval,  should 
be  prosecuted  for  conspiracy,  the  Chief  Justice, 
Lord  .Mansfield,  denouncing  their  conduct  in 
strongly  indignant  language.  They  were  accord- 
ingly tried,  convicted,  and  fined.  In  the  summer 
of  1763  Anne  Catley  fulfilled  her  engagement  at 
Marylebone  Garden*,  and  shortly  afterwards  be- 
came  a  pupil  of  Macklin,  the  actor,  who  pro- 
cured her  an  engagement  at  Dublin,  where  she 
became  a  great  favourite.  O'Keefle,  the  dramatist, 
who  became  acquainted  with  her  there,  says,  in 
his  amusing  4  lletninisceiices,'  '  She  wore  her  hair 
plain  over  her  forehead  in  an  even  line  almost  to 
her  eyebrows.  This  set  the  fashion  in  Dublin, 
and  the  word  was  with  all  the  ladies  to  have 
their  hair  Catley  ficd.'  He  elsewhere  observes, 
'She  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  I 
ever  saw  ;  the  expression  of  her  eyes  and  the 
smiles  and  dimples  that  played  round  her  lijw 
and  cheeks  enchanting.  She  was  eccentric,  but 
hail  an  excellent  heart.'  In  1770  she  returned 
to  England,  and  reappeared  at  Coven t  Garden 
Theatre  on  (Jet.  I  as  Rosetta  in  '  Love  in  a  Vil- 
lage.' After  the  season  she  was  again  engaged 
at  Marylebone  Gardens  where  ?.ho  appeared  on 
July  30,  1771,  and  sang  until  the  close  of  the 
season.  On  Feb.  6,  1773,  O'Hara's  burhtta. 
1  Tho  Golden  Pippin,'  was  produced  at  Covmt 


[  Garden  Theatre.    Miss  Catley  performed  tho 

1  part  of  Juno  with  a  spirit  and  humour  that  ex- 
cited the  utmost  applause,  and  was  particularly 
admired  for  her  singing  of  two  of  the  songs,  viz. 
'  Push  about  the  jorum,' — the  tune  of  which  has 
been  used  for  an  abnost  endless  number  of  comic 
songs,  — and  '  Where's  the  mortal  can  resist  me  ?' 

j  — the  tune  of  which,  slightly  varied,  has  long 
been  associated  with  the  Advent  Hymn.  Having 
amassed  an  independence  Miss  Catley  retired 
from  public  life  in  17S4.  She  died  Oct.  14,  1789, 
at  the  house  of  General  leasee  lies  (to  whom 
she  was  married),  near  Brentford.  The  public 
prints  of  the  day  eulogised  her  as  a  good 
mother,  a  chaste  wife,  and  an  accomplished 

!  woman.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CAU1U10Y,  FBAN9019  EnsTACHE  dit,  Sieur 
!  de  St.  Freinin,  born  at  Gerberoy  near  BeauvaU 
I  1549,  died  in  Paris  1609;  canon  of  the  Ste. 
Chapelle  and  prior  of  St.  Aioul  de  Proving; 
a  composer  of  great  merit  in  hia  day.  Ho  was 
ap|M>inted  director  of  the  King's  band  in  1569, 
and  continued  in  office  during  the  reigna  of 
Charles  IX,  Henry  III,  and  Henry  IV.  In  1599 
the  post  of  Surintendant  de  hi  Musique  du  Roi 
was  created  for  him.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Church  des  Grands  Augustins.  A  monument 
(destroyed  in  the  Revolution)  was  erected  to  his 
memory  by  his  successor  Nicolas  Forme,  with  an 
epitaph  by  his  friend  Cardinal  du  Perron.  Du 
Caurroy  was  called  by  his  contemporaries  1  Prince 
(  des  profest-eurs  de  musique.'  a  title  he  shared 
with  Orlando  Lasso  and  Pale-trina.  His  com- 
positions include  'Missa  pro  defunctis,'  performed 
at  the  funerals  of  the  kings  of  France  until  the 
1  iSth  century  ;  one  copy  only  exists  at  the  Bihlio- 
theqwe Nationale in  Paris;  ' Preces ecclesiastica? ' 
(Paris  1609^,  ' Precum  ecclesiasticaruin  lib.  2* 
(Paris  1609),  and,  published  by  his  grandnephew 
I  Andre*  Pitart,  '  Fantaisies'  in  3,  4.  5,  and  6  parts 
(Paris  1610)  and  'Melanges  de  musique'  (Paris 
1 6 1  o)  from  which  Burney  prints  in  his  3rd  volume 
a  Noel  in  four  parts.  Du  Caurroy  has  been 
credited  with  the  airs  'Chanuante  Gabrielle' 
and  1  Vive  Henri  IV.'  [M.  C.  C] 

CAUSTON,  Thomas,  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI,  Mary, 
and  Elizabeth.  He  contributed  to  the  curious 
collection  published  by  John  Day,  the  eminent 
printer,  in  1560,  in  separate  parts,  under  the  title 
of  '  Certain  Notes,  set  forth  in  four  and  three 
parts,  to  bo  sung  at  the  Morning,  Communion,  and 
Evening  Prayer';  he  was  also  a  contributor  to 
the  collection  of  psalm  tunes  published  by  Day 
in  1563  under  the  title  of  'The  whole  Psalme? 
in  fou ro  parts,  which  may  be  sung  to  all  musical 
instrument".'  Some  of  his  conqxuitions  are  still 
extant.  '  They  are  remarkable  for  purity  of  jiart 
writing  and  flowing  melody,  closely  resembling 
the  style  of  Orlando  Giblxms,  the  great  church 
compter  of  a  later  |>erioti.'  Causton  died  Oct. 
28,  1 569.  A  '  Venite  exultemus,'  and  a  Com- 
munion service  by  him  were  reprinted  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J  ebb  some  years  since.       [W.  H.  H.I 

CAUVINI,  an  Italian  singer,  described  by 
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Lord  Mount- Ed  gcumbe  as  'a  very  pretty  woman 
and  pleading  actress,'  who  appeared  al>out  l8l«, 
in  '  Coal  fan.  tutte.'    Another  singer  of  the  same 
name,  perhaps  her  hushaml.  whom  the  same 
critic  calls  'a  very  resj>ectahle  tenor,'  appeared 
with  her  in  that  opera,  with  Tramezzani  ami  I 
Naldi,  all  new  to  the  English  stage.   They  joined  j 
the  party,  including  Morelli,  Bertinotti,  C'ollini, 
and  the  youthful  Miss  Stephens,  which  was  driven  | 
by  Cataiani  to  secede  to  the  Pantheon.  Nothing 
further  is  known  of  the  Cauvinis.  [J.  M.J 

CAVAILLE,  the  name  of  several  generations 
of  distinguished  organ  builders  in  the  south  of 
France.  The  present  eminent  member  of  this 
family  is  Aristihe  Cavaille -Col,  born  at 
Motr.pellier,  1S11.  The  name  of  Col  was  that 
of  his  grandmother.  In  1833  he  went  to  Paris, 
to  see  what  progress  was  lieing  made  in  his  art, 
but  without  the  intention  of  establishing  himself 
there.  Hearing  that  there  was  to  be  a  com- 
|>etition  for  the  construction  of  a  large  organ  for 
the  royal  church  of  St.  Denis,  he  determined  to 
send  in  a  tender,  although  only  two  days  remained 
for  preparing  it.  When  called  up  before  the 
committee  he  gave  them  such  interesting  ex- 
planations of  his  plans  that  they  decided  to 
accept  his  tender.  Parkers  pneumatic  lever 
was  first  used  in  this  organ.  He  thus  became 
established  in  Paris,  built  the  fine  organ  of  the 
Madeleine,  and  many  others  in  the  capital  and 
in  the  province*.  [V.  de  P.] 

CAVACCIO.  Giovanni,  born  at  Bergamo 
alx>ut  1556,  was  for  a  time  singer  at  the  court 
«>f  Munich,  and  after  visiting  Home  and  Venice 
settled  in  his  native  town  as  maestro  at  the 
Cathedral.  Thence  after  23  years  service  he 
was  called  to  lie  maestro  at  S.  Maria  Maggiore 
at  Rome,  where  he  remained  till  his  death, 
Aug.  II.  1626.  Cavaccio  contributed  to  a  col- 
lection of  Psalms,  dedicated  in  1 59 J  to  Palestriua. 
His  works  are  Magnificats,  Pt>alms,  Madrigals, 
etc.,  1 581-161 1 .  (See  list  in  Fetis).  Some  of 
hit*  pieces  are  found  in  the  4  Parnassus  musicus' 
of  Ioerg  uneiio.  [(  ».] 

CAVALIERI,  Emilio  del,  was  a  Roman 
gentleman  of  good  family  and  fine  musical  per-  j 
captions.    He  was  born  about  the  ye.tr  1550, 
ami  died  some  time  at  least  before  the  end  of  I 
the  1 6th  century,  for  his  most  important  work,  j 
*  I  a  Rappre.sentazione  di  Auima  e  di  Corpo.'  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  lf>oo,  and  all  the  I 
accounts  of  him  agree  in  stating  that  it  was 
nt-vtr  performed  in  his  lifetime.     He  spent  a 
gT^at  portion  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Ferdi- 
naml    dei  Medicis,  who  appointed  him  to  the 
quaintly-named  office  of  '  Inspector-General  of 
the  Artists'  at  Florence.    There  he  lived  upon 
term*  of  intimacy  with  Giovanni  Bardi  of  Yer- 
nio,  Criulio  ('accini,  Vincenzo  Galilei.  Peri,  Corsi, 
ami   Rinucciui,  a  group  of  accomplished  artints 
an«l    /gentlemen,  who  were  bent  upon  freeing 
nitwit."  from  the  trammels  of  the  'stile  osservato,' 
and  bringing  about  some  better  result  from  the 
union    of  instruments,  poetry,  and  the  human 
than  had  up  to  their  time  been  achieved. 
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Cavalieri,  then,  was  one  of  the  earliest  pro- 
jectors of  instrumental  accompaniment,  and 
among  the  first  to  employ  that  early  fonn  of  it 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Ba*so  Continuo, 
with  figures  and  signs  attached  to  guide  the 
different  instruments  in  filling  up  the  inter- 
mediate parts.  Alessandro  Guidotti,  who  pub- 
lished '  La  Rappresentazione  di  Anima  e  di 
Corpo,'  after  the  death  of  its  author,  thus  ex- 
plains the  system  of  the  'Basso  figurato' : — 'I 
numeri  piccoli  posti  sopra  le  note  del  basso  con- 
tinuato  per  suonare,  significano  le  consonanze  e 
lo  dissonanze  di  tal  numero,  come  il  3  terza,  il  4 
quarto,  e  coal  di  tnano  in  mano.'  Cavalieri  did 
not  attempt  to  elaborate  the  accompaniment  thus 
suggested ;  a  great  deal  was  still  left  to  the 
players  themselves,  just  as  in  the  plain-song 
the  underlying  parts  were  filled  in  by  what  in 
England  was  known  as  '  descant,'  and  in  Italy  as 
'  II  Contrapunto  della  Mente.'  Not  the  less, 
however,  did  the  labours  of  Cavalieri  and  his 
contemporaries  constitute  at  once  a  starting  point 
and  a  Btride  in  art.  He  was  also  among  the 
earliest  employers  of  vocal  ornaments,  such  as 
the  gruppetto  or  groppolo,  the  monachina,  the 
zimbalo,  and  perhaps  the  trillo.  It  may  lie 
questioned,  however,  whether  the  last-mentioned 
was  the  true  'shake';  that  is  to  say,  a  rapid 
oscillation  between  two  tones  or  semitones ;  or 
whether  it  was  only  a  certain  vibratory  produc- 
tion of  the  voice,  proljably  considered  an  elegance 
in  early  times,  but  now  more  fitly  estimated  as 
a  fault  common  among  bad  singers,  and  known 
as  the  'tremolo.'    [Shake;  Tkkmolo.] 

A  dramatic  tendency  naturally  arose  out  of 
the  desire  to  make  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
subservient  to  the  illustration  of  words,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  therefore  that  Cavalieri  should 
have  priKluced  musical  dramas.  Of  these  he 
composed  four  —  II  Satiro,  La  disperazione  di 
Fileno,  B  giuoco  della  cieca,  and  La  Rappresen- 
tazione, mentioned  already.  They  were  one  and 
all  of  them  arrangements  of  words  provided  by 
Laura  Guidiccioni,  an  accomplished  lady  of  the 
Lucchesini  family.  Of  these  works  the  last- 
named  only  has  l>een  edited,  as  stated  atiove,  by 
Guidotti  of  Bologna.  [E.  H.  P."] 

CAVALIERI,  Katharina,  dramatic  singer, 
born  at  Wahring,  Vienna,  1 761.  At  a  very  early 
age  she  was  placed  under  Salieri  by  some  wealthy 
connoisseurs  who  had  heard  hor  sing  in  rhurch, 
and  in  1775,  when  barely  14,  was  engaged  at 
the  Italian  Opera.  A  year  later  the  Eui|>eror 
Joseph  founded  a  German  Opera,  to  which  she 
was  transferred.  As  Cavalieri  never  sang  out  of 
Vienna  her  name  is  almost  unknown  ebewher*. 
but  Mozart's  approval  ftamps  herasau  arti*tof  the 
first  rank.  In  one  of  his  letters  (17S5)  he  says 
'  she  was  a  singer  of  whom  Germany  might  well 
be  proud';  and  it  was  for  her  he  composed  the 
part  of  Constance  in  the  '  Entluhrun*,'.'  the  so- 
prano part  in  '  Davidde  jienitente,'  that  of  '  Mad. 
Silberklang"  in  the  'Schau^piel  Director/  and  the 
air  '  Mi  trad!'  in  '  Don  Giovanni,'  on  its  first  re- 
presentation at  Vicuna,  May  7,  1788.  Salieri 
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culled  her  his  favourite  pupil,  and  wrote  the 
principal  parts  of  several  operas  for  her.  She 
sang  in  nearly  all  the  oratorios  produced  by  the 
Tonkiinstler-Societat  (now  the  Haydn -Verein\ 
and  maintained  her  popularity   to   the  last, 
against  many  eminent  singers.    Her  voice  was 
of  considerable  compass,  and  Bhe  was  a  culti-  ! 
vated  musician.    She  made  up  for  her  want  of  J 
personal  attractions  by  her  fascinating  manners.  I 
She  was  compelled  from  over-exertion  to  retire 
when  in  the  prime  of  life  (1793),  and  died  June 
30,  1 80 1.  [C.  F.  P.] 

CAVALLI,  Pietro  Francesco,  eminent  com- 
poser of  the  1 7th  century,  born  at  Crema,  Venice, 
in  1590.  or  inoo.  His  real  name  was  Caletti-  | 
Bruni,  and  he  took  that  of  Cavalli  from  his  1 
patron.  In  161 7  he  became  singer  in  the  choir 
of  St.  Mark's  under  Montcvcrde  ;  in  1640  organist 
of  the  second  organ,  in  65  organist  of  the  first 
organ  in  that  church ;  in  68  chapel  master, 
and  on  Jan.  14,  76,  he  died.  Of  his  church- 
music  notlung  has  been  published  beyond  a 
Mass.  Psalms,  and  Antiphons,  for  2  to  12  voices 
(Venice,  1656),  and  Vespers  for  8  voices  (ib. 
1 675 ).  Santini  possessed  a  Requiem  of  his  (sung 
at  Cavalli  s  funeral)  for  8  voices  in  MS.  His 
operas  were  very  numerous.  He  began  to  write 
for  the  theatre  in  1637,  and  continued  so  to  do 
for  32  years.  There  were  then  five  theatres  in 
Venice,  and  Cavalli  was  fully  employed.  Fetis 
gives  a  list— evidently  incomplete — of  39  pieces. 
In  1 660  he  was  called  to  Paris  for  the  marriage 
of  Louis  XIV,  and  produced  his  opera  of  'Xerse' 
in  the  Grand  Gallery  of  the  Louvre;  to  Paris 
again  in  1662  for  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees, 
when  he  brought  out  '  Ercole  amante';  and  to 
Innspruck  for  the  fete  on  the  reception  of  Queen  ' 
Christina.  His  wife  belonged  to  the  Sozomeni 
family  ;  he  grew  rich  and  enjoyed  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  took 
the  opera  from  the  hands  of  Monte verde,  and 
maintained  it  with  much  dramatic  power  and 
with  a  fore*  of  rhythm  before  unknown.  An  air 
by  Cavalli  and  some  fragments  will  be  found  in 
Burney's  '  History,'  vol.  iv.  [G.] 

CAVATINA  originally  signified  a  short  song, 
but  has  been  frequently  applied  to  a  smooth 
melodious  air,  forming  part  of  a  grand  see  11  a  or 
movement.  Thus  Mozart's  noble  scena  '  Andro- 
meda* commences  with  a  recitative  *  Ah.  lo 
previdi ! '  followed  by  an  Aria,  Allegro,  then 
more  recitatives  in  several  tempi,  and  Lstly 
a  Cavatiua,Andantino:— 


Several  examples  of  ca valine  may  be  found  in 
IMHni's  '  Sonnambula,'  MeyerKer's  '  I'gwtti.' 
nnd  other  well  -  known  <  j«  ras.    The  word  is 


sometimes  used  for  a  complete  air  or  song,  as  in 
Gounod's  'Romeo' — 'L' amour!  oui  son  ardeur 
a  trouble ' ;  and  in  '  Faust ' — 4  Salve  dimora.'  In 
the  full  score  of  Mendelssohn's  'St.  Paul ' '  Be  thou 
faithful  unto  death '  is  called  a  cavatina,  but  in 
the  vocal  scores  it  is  described  as  an  aria.  Bee- 
thoven has  given  this  title  to  the  second  slow 
movement,  A  flagio  invito  atprewvo,  in  his  great 
Quartet  in  Bb  (op.130),  one  of  the  most  touching 
and  individual  pieces  to  be  found  in  all  his  works. 
It  consists  of  a  song  in  two  strains  in  E  flat  and 
A  flat,  an  episode  in  E  flat  nunor  (expressive  of 
the  deepest  distress,  and  marked  in  the  autograph 
lichlemmt — choked  with  grief),  and  a  return  to 
the  original  strain.  [W.  H  C] 

CAVENDISH,  Michael,  was  the  composer 
of  a  set  of  '  Ayres  for  four  Yoyoes,'  published 
in  1599.  He  contributed  a  madrigal — 'Come, 
gentle  swaines' — to  'The  Triumphes  of  Oriana,' 
1 60 1,  and  was  one  of  the  ten  composers  who 
harmonised  the  tunes  for  '  The  Whole  Booke  of 
Psalmes  with  their  wonted  Tunes  as  they  are 
song  in  Churches  composed  into  foure  parts,' 
published  in  1592  by  Thomas  Estc.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  biography.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CAZZATI,  Macrizio,  l>orn  at  Mantua  about 
1620,  die»l  there  1677,  appointed  in  1657  Chapel- 
master  of  San  Petronio  in  Bologna.  He  resigned 
this  post  in  1674  on  account  of  a  violent  quarrel 
with  A resti,  organist  of  the  same  church,  who  had 
severely  criticised  the  Kyrie  in  a  mass  of  Cazzati's. 
His  voluminous  com|Kisitions  (for  list  see  Fetis) 
comprise  masses,  psalms,  and  motets,  besides 
canzonets  and  airs.  One  of  his  motets  '  Sunt 
breves  mundi  Rosas 'was  printed  in  Ballard'scollec- 
tion  for  171 2,  and  other  pieces  in  Profe's  'Geist- 
licher  Concerten '  (Leipsic  1641).  l_M.CC] 

CECILIA,  ST.,  Virgin  and  Martyr,  was  a 
young  Roman  lady  of  noble  birth,  who,  being 
educated  in  the  Christian  faith,  vowed  to  lead  a 
celibate  life  and  to  devote  herself  to  the  service 
of  religion.   She  was,  however,  compiled  by  her 
parents  to  marry  Valerian  us,  a  young  Roman 
noble  and  a  Pagan,  with  whom  she  prevailed  so 
much  as  not  only  to  induce  him  to  respect  her 
vow,  but,  with   his  brother,  to  embrace  the 
Christian  faith.    Seized  and  brought  lieforu  the 
Pagan  authorities,  and  refusing  to  abjure  their 
faith,  they  were  condemned  to  death,  the  brothers 
being  decapitated,  and  the  virgin-wife  p'aced  in 
a  dry  bath  with  fire  beneath,  which  failing  to 
terminate  her  existence  as  rapidly  as  her  per- 
secutors desired,  they  sent  an  executioner  to 
despatch  her  by  severing  her  head  from  her  body. 
These  event*  occurred  at  Home  about  229.  under 
Alexander  Severus,  according  to  most  writers, 
although  some  state  them  to  have  happened  in 
Sicily  under  Marcus  Aurelius  between  1  76  and 
1*0.    Her  house  at  Home  where  she  wan  put  to 
death,  was  converted  into  a  church,  or  :i  ehureh 
was  built  over  it,  to  which  in  821  her  remain*, 
with  those  of  her  husband  and  brother  and  other 
martyrs  were  translated.    This  church  was  re- 
paired and  sumptuously  embellished  in  1599,  *nd 
a  momum-nt  of  the  saint  erected. 
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St.  Cecilia  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  tute- 
lary saint  of  music  and  musicians,  but  the  period 
at  which  she  was  first  so  looked  upon  is  involved 
in  obscurity.  There  is  a  tradition  that  an  angel 
by  whom  she  was  visited  was  attracted  to  earth 
by  the  charms  of  her  singing,  but  when  it  origi- 
nated is  equally  unknown.  Early  writers  make 
no  mention  of  her  skill  in  music  ;  even  as  late 
as  1594  a  long  Italian  poem  by  Castelletti,  en- 
titled '  La  Trionfatrice  Cecilia,  Vergine  e  Martire 
Komana.'  was  published  at  Florence,  which  does 
not  allude  to  it.  It  is  certain  however  that 
nearly  a  century  Itefore  she  had  been  considered 
a*  Music's  patroness,  for  in  1502  a  musical  society 
was  established  in  Louvain,  the  statutes  of  which 
were  submitted  to  the  magistrate  for  his  sanction. 
The  founders  desired  to  place  the  new  association 
under  the  patronage  of  '  St.  Job,'  but  the  magis- 
state  decided  that  it  should  be  put  under  the 
auspices  of  St.  Cecilia. 

For  a  very  long  time  the  custom  of  celebrating 
upon  St.  Cecilia's  festival  (.Nov.  12)  the  praise  of 
music  by  musical  performances  existed  in  various 
countries,  and  many  associations  were  formed  for 
the  purpose.  The  earliest  of  such  associations 
of  which  any  notice  has  been  found  was  estab- 
lished in  1571,  at  Evreux  in  Normandy,  under 
the  title  of  '  Le  Puy  de  Musique.'  A  solemn 
celebration  of  vesj>er9  and  complin  took  place 
in  the  cathedral  on  the  vigil ;  high  mass,  ves- 
pers and  complin  were  performed  on  the  feast 
day,  ond  a  requiem  mass  for  the  souls  of  departed 
founders  on  the  morrow.  A  banquet  was  given 
after  mass  on  the  feast  day,  and  prizes  were 
awarded  for  the  best  motets,  part-songs,  airs, 
and  sonnets.  The  best  composers  of  the  day 
were  tomttetitoni  for  these  prizes,  and  amongst 
those  who  obtained  them  are  found  the  names 
of  Orlando  de  I..  Kustache  du  Caurroy,  and 
Jacques  Salmon. 

It  was  a  century  later  before  any  similar  asso- 
ciation was  regula  ly  established  in  England.  In 
16S3  a  body  of  jKirsons  known  as  'The  Musical 
Society,'  held  the  first  of  a  series  of  annual  cele- 
brations.   Their  p  actice  was  to  attend  Divine 
worship  (usually  at  St.  Bride'B  church),  when  a 
choral  service  and  anthem  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniments (often  composed  expressly  for  the 
festival),  were  performed  by  an  exceptionally 
Large  number  of  musicians,  and  a  sermon,  usually 
in    defence  of  cathedral  music,  was  preached. 
They  then  repaired  to  another  place  (commonly 
Stationers'  HalL,  where  an  ode  in  praise  of  music, 
written  and  conqsised  expressly  for  the  occasion, 
wan  performed,  after  which  they  sat  down  to  an 
entertainment.     These  ode*  were  written  by 
L»ryden  (j6S-  and  1097),  Shad  well,  Congreve, 
J_>*l"rfey,  Hughes,  and  other  less-known  writers, 
ami  couq>osed  by  Henry  Purcell  (,1683  and  t6oa), 
Blow  11684,  1  91,  1695,  and  1 700),  Draghi,  Ec- 
cle*«,  •Jeremiah  Clarke,  and  others  of  lesser  note. 
Purcell  produced  for  i6y.f  his  *Te  Deum  and 
Jubilate  in  D,'  and  Blow  his  for  1695.  These 
celebrations  we.e  kept  uninterruptedly  (with  the 
exception  of  the  years  1686,  1 688,  and  16S9) 
uutil  l  703.  after  which  they  were  held  only  occa- 


sionally. Pope  wrote  his  fine  ode  in  1 708,  but  it 
was  not  set  to  music  uutil  1730,  and  then  in 
an  altered  and  abbreviated  form  by  Dr.  Greene, 
as  the  exercise  for  his  doctor's  degree.  It  was 
first  set  in  its  original  form  about  1757  by  Wil- 
liam Wolond,  organist  of  Chichester  cathedral, 
and  at  a  much  later  period  by  Dr.  Thomas  Busby. 
In  1736  Handel  reset  Dryden's  1  Alexander's 
Feast,'  originally  couq>osed  in  1697  by  Jeremiah 
Clark,  and  in  1739  Dryden's  first  ode,  originally 
set  in  1687  by  Draghi.  Odes  were  composed  at 
various  |>eriods  by  Drs.  Pepusch  and  Boyce,  by 
Festing,  Samuel  Wesley,  and  others. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  London  celebra- 
tions were  established  similar  meetings  were  held 
at  Oxford,  for  w.iich  odes  were  written  by  Addi- 
son, Yalden,  and  others,  and  set  by  Blow,  Dame'. 
Purcell,  etc.  These  meetings  were  continued  until 
1 708,  and  perhaps  later.  Other  places  followed 
the  example,  as  Winchester,  (iloucester.  Devizes, 
and  Salisbury.  A  t  the  latter  place,  in  1 748 
(the  time  of  holding  it  having  previously  been 
changed),  the  meeting  was  extended  to  two  days, 
and  gradually  <levelo|ied  into  the  modern  musical 
festival,  oratorios  being  performed  at  the  cathe- 
dral in  the  morning,  and  secular  concerts  at  the 
Assembly  Room  in  the  evening. 

There  are  some  records  of  a  musical  celebration 
having  taken  place  on  St.  Cecilia's  day  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1695,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  iMh 
century  several  took  place  in  St.  Patrick's  cathe- 
dral, Dublin. 

In  Paris  some  years  since  it  was  the  custom  to 
have  a  solemn  mass  performed  in  the  tine  church 
of  St.  Eustache  on  St.  Cecilia's  day,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Society  of  Artist  Musicians.  On 
these  occasions  a  new  moss,  composed  expressly 
by  some  eminent  musician,  was  usually  produced. 
Amongst  th(»se  who  wrote  such  masses  were 
Adolph  Adam,  Niedermeyer  (1849),  Dietsch, 
Gounod  (1855),  and  Ambroiso  Thomas  (1857). 

Musical  celeb  ations  on  St.  Cecilia's  day  are 
recorded  as  having  taken  place  at  various  periods 
in  Italy,  Germany,  and  elsewhere.  Spohr  com- 
posed a  '  Hymn  to  St.  Cecilia*  for  the  Cecilian 
S«»ciety  atCassel  in  1823, ami  Moritz  Hauptmann 
another  for  the  same  society  in  the  following  year. 

It  only  remains  to  allude  to  the  fact  of  St. 
Cecilia  having  long  been  a  favourite  subject  with 
poets  and  painters  from  Chaucer  to  Barry  Corn- 
wall, from  Baffaello  to  Delaroche,  her  story  has 
frequently  been  set  forth  iu  verse  anil  on 
canvas.  [W.  11.  H.] 

CELESTINO,  Eligio,  a  violin-player.  lx>rn  at 
Borne,  1 739.  Bumey  heard  him  in  that  city  in 
1770,  ami  considered  him  the  best  Koman  violinist 
of  the  period.  In  1776  he  began  to  travel,  and 
settled  in  17K1  at  Ludwigslust  in  Mecklenburg, 
as  leader  of  the  Ducal  band,  which  post  he  re- 
tained till  his  death  in  1S12.  When  sixty  years 
of  age,  Celestino  Came  to  England,  and  met  with 
considerable  success.  In  Preston's  Catalogue 
<  L union,  1797V  we  find  of  his  composition  Six 
Sonatas  for  a  Violin  and  Bass  >;op.  9),  and  three 
Duos  a  Violino  o  Violoncello  (London,  Clementi, 
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CELLO,  a  contraction  of  Violoncello.  . 

CEMBAL  D'AMORK  translated  is  'harpsi-  \ 
chonl  of  love,'  but  according  to  Adlung  ('  Musica  i 
Meclianica'),  this  instrument  did  not  belong  to  tho 
clavicembalo  or  harpsichord  genus,  but  to  that  of  j 
the  clavichord.    The  strings,  he  states,  were  as 
long  aigain  as  in  the  ordinary  clavichord,  and  the  I 
tangents  which  produced  the  tone  from  the  strings,  [ 
instead  of  touching  them  near  to  their  left  hand 
terminations,  made  the  impact  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  their  whole  length  between  the  bridges, 
of  which  there  were  two  instead  of  one  as  in  the  1 
clavichord,  and  two  soundlwards  of  unequal  forms 
and  dimensions.   Both  halves  of  the  strings  were 
thus  set  in  vibration  simultaneously,  which  ne-  [ 
cessitatcd  the  use  of  a  different  damping  contriv-  I 
ance  to  the  simple  one  of  the  clavichord.   In  the 
cembal  d'aiuore  the  strings  lay  upon  the  damp-  I 
ing  cloth,  instead  of  its  being  woven  between 
them,  and  small  wooden  uprights  supported  it.  | 
The  strings  were  therefore  damped  when  at  rest ; 
when  raised  upwards  by  the  tangents  they  wero 
free  to  vibrate,  and  remained  so  as  long  as  the 
keys  were  pressed  down.    The  form  of  a  cembal  \ 
d'amore  was  that  of  an  English  spinet  with  the  | 
keyboard  to  the  right  hand  of  the  player  instead 
of  the  left,  thus  reversing  the  extension  of  the 
instrument  laterally.    Adlung  attributed  to  it 
more  tone  than  the  ordinary  clavichord,  and 
more  capability  of  behcnd  effect  by  the  gently- 
reiterated  movement  of  the  key.    But  too  much 
pressure  on  the  key  would  affect  the  intonation 
as  in  a  clavichord.    In  estimating  its  dynamic 
power  he  places  the  cembal  d'amore  far  behind 
the  pianoforte,  though  beyond  the  clavichord. 
Mattheson  (Critica  Musica)  refers  to  it  and  to  a 
parallel  between  the  Florentine  (pianoforte)  and 
Freil>erg  (cembal  d'amore)  in  a  bantering  tone. 
Gottfried  Silberiiiann  of  Freil*jrg  (1683.1753) 
invented  it,  and  Hahuol  of  Meissen  attempted 
to  improve  it  by  adding  a  'Celestine '  register. 
Others,  as  Oppelmann  and  Hasse  of  Hamburg, 
made  the  instrument. 

Through  the  even  i-eries  of  overtones  being 
banished  by  the  contact  with  the  first,  or  node 
at  tlie  half  length  of  the  string,  the  quality  of 
tone  or  timbre  must  have  tended  towards  that 
of  the  clarinet.  Tlie  Rev.  J.  R  Cotter,  of  Don 
oughmore  Rectory,  Cork,  between  the  years  1840 
aud  1 S T»  ^  endeavoured  to  obtain  this  effect  from 
a  pianoforte  which  he  had  constructed  in  Messrs. 
Rrondwoods  workshops,  by  making  a  'striking 
place*  at  the  middle  of  the  vibrating  length  of 
string.  In  this,  the  Lyrachord,  as  he  named  it, 
the  clarinet  quality  was  a  prominent  character- 
istic. [A.  J.  H.] 

CEMBALO  or  CiHbalo  (Italian\  a  dulcimer, 
an  old  European  name  of  which,  with  unimportant 
phonetic  variations,  was  Cymbal.  According  to 
Mr.  Carl  Engel  this  ancient  instrument  is  at  tho 
present  day  called  njmbnhj  by  the  Poles,  and  nym- 
halom  by  the  Magyars.  Tlie  derivation  of  cembalo 
is  from  "the  (.reek  k\>h0t)  (Latin  <ymha),  a  hollow 
vessel :  and  with  the  Greeks  KvptiaXa  were  small 
cymbals,  a  larger  form  of  this  ringing  instrument 


CERONE. 

being  well  known  in  modern  military  bands. 
These  cymbals  and  bells  in  the  middle  ages  were 
regarded  as  closely  allied,  and  rows  of  l>ells  of 
different  sizes,  tiiUinnabula  or  glockaitfiici,  were 
also  called  cymbula.  Virdung  (151 1)  names 
zymbcln  and  glocken  f cymbals  and  bells)  to- 
gether. It  was  most  likely  the  bell -like  tone  of 
the  wire  strings  struck  by  the  hammers  of  the 
dulcimer  that  attracted  to  it  the  name  of  cymbal 
or  cembalo.  It  is  explained  here,  however,  not 
only  for  the  meaning  dulcimer,  but  for  the 
frequent  use  of  tho  word  'cemlwdo'  by  composers 
who  wrote  figured  basses,  and  its  employment  by 
them  as  an  abbreviation  of  clavicembalo.  The 
dulcimer,  or  cemlmlo,  with  keys  added,  became 
the  clavicembalo.  In  course  of  time  the  first  two 
Byllables  being,  for  convenience  or  from  idleness 
in  speaking  or  writing,  dropped,  'cembalo'  also 
was  used  to  designate  the  keyed  instrument,  that 
is,  the  clavicembalo  or  harpsichord — just  as  cello 
in  the  present  day  frequently  stands  for  violoncello. 
In  the  famous  Passacaille  of  J  S.  Bach,  '  cembalo' 
occurs  where  we  should  now  write  '  manual,'  there 
being  a  separate  pedal  |>art.  [See  Pedal.]  But 
we  know  from  Forkel  that  Bach  used  a  double 
'flugel '  or  clavicembalo,  having  two  keyboards  and 
obbligato  pedals,  as  well  as  the  organ  with  pedals. 
There  is  a  story  in  the  Decamerone  of  Bjceaccio 
of  one  Dion,  who  being  asked  to  sing,  said  he 
would  if  he  had  a  cembalo.  The  early  date  of  this 
quotation  (13* a -3)  has  led  to  much  difference  of 
opinion  among  musical  authorities  as  to  the  in- 
strument that  was  meant.  Burn^y  leans  to  a 
tambour  de  basque,  a  tambourine,  which  by  some 
caprice  had  been  designated,  some  time  or  other, 
cembalo.  Dr.  Rimbault  (Pianoforte,  p.  36 )  main- 
tains that  it  was  a  small  clavichord,  but  for  this 
explanation  the  date  is  almost  too  early.  The 
opinion  of  Fctis,  that  it  was  a  dulcimer,  is  prob- 
ably the  true  one.  [H-VRrsiCHOKU.]      [A.J.  H.] 

CENERENTOLA,  LA.  opera  on  the  story  of 
Cinderella,  by  Rossini,  libretto  by  Feretti  ;  pro- 
duced at  the  Teatro  Valle  in  Rome  at  the 
carnival,  1817,  at  the  King's  Theatre,  London, 
(much  mutilated),  Jan.  S,  1820,  and  at  the 
Theatre  des  Italiens,  Paris,  June  8,  1822.  Its 
favourite  numl>ers  are  4  Miei  rainpolli,'  'I'n 
segreto  d'importanza,'  and  '  Non  piu  mesta." 

'Cinderella  .  .  .  with  the  music  by  Rossini' 
wns  produced  in  English  at  Covent  Garden. 
April  13,  1830;  but  it  wa*  a  inert-  pasticcio, 
the  music  l>eing  ma  le  up  from  '  Cenerentola,' 
'  Armida.'  '  Maometto,'  and  '  William  Tell.'  No 
better  adaptation  has  yet  been  made.  [G.] 

CERONE,  Domenico  Pietro,  priest,  born  at 
Bergamo,  156ft.  migrated  to  Spain  in  1592,  and 
entered  the  chapel  of  Philip  II  in  1593.  In 
1608  he  left  Spain  for  Naples,  where  he  l*elonged 
to  the  Chapel  Royal,  ami  was  living  in  1613. 
His  claim  to  mention  is  his  treatise  '  El  Melopeo.' 
a  folio  volume,  in  Spanish,  of  22  books  aud  1 160 
pages  of  small  print  (Naples,  1613^,  a  work, 
according  to  the  account  of  F«?tis,  valuable  in 
some  respects,  but  tedious,  confused,  and  unequal 
to  an  astonishing  degree.    It  is  founded  on  thb 
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■yftem  of  Zarlino ;  indeed  there  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  a  mere  redaction  of  a  work 
with  the  same  title  which  Zarlino  speaks  of  as 
having  completed  in  MS.,  bnt  which  has  totally 
disappeared.  'Hie  whole  edition  of  Cerone's 
work  is  said  to  have  been  lost  at  sea  except  1 3 
cophs,  one  of  which  is  in  the  Fetis  library  of  the 
Bibliothe«pie  Roy  ale  de  Belgique,  No.  5340.  [G.] 

CERTON,  PiERRF,  a  French  musician  of  the 
first  half  of  the  16th  century  ;  master  of  the 
choir  at  the  Saint  Chapelle,  Paris ;  mentioned 
by  Rabelais  in  the  Nouveau  prologue  to  the  2nd 
book  of  Pantagruel.  A  list  of  his  works  is  given 
by  Fetis.  They  include  31  Psalms  (1546); 
another  collection  of  the  same  (1552) ;  3  Mmow 
(IA58);  1  Mass  (1558);  I  Requiem.  A  Magnificat 
of  his  is  found  in  a  collection  of  8  (Canticum 
B.  M.  Virginia  etc.  1559).  and  many  of  his 
motets  are  included  in  the  collections  of  Attaignant 
(1533-49),  Susato  (Antwerp,  1543-50),  PhaleVe 
(Louvain,  1558),  ami  Cipriani  (Venice,  1544). 
In  the  'Collection  of  Ancient  Church  Music 

Erinted  by  the  Motet  Society'  (1843"),  a  piece 
y  Certon  is  given  for  2  trebles  and  tenor,  to 
English  words,  which  is  very  melodious  and 
graceful,  and  with  a  marked  character  of  its 
own.  [G.] 

CERVETTO.  The  name  of  two  eminent  vio- 
loncello players  of  the  last  century. 

1.  ItwasthcsobriquetofGlACoMo  BARSKVI.born 
m  Italy  1682.  He  came  to  England  and  joined 
the  orchestra  of  Drury  Lane  in  17  28.  The  cello 
was  not  then  known  in  England,  but  Cervetto, 
though  his  tone  ia  said  to  have  been  coarse  and 
his  execution  not  remarkable,  made  it  a  popular 
instrument.  Probably  there  was  something 
genial  and  attractive  in  the  personality  of  the 
man.  He  had  a  very  large  nose,  and  it  was  a 
favourite  joke  to  call  to  him  from  the  gallery, 
'  P.av  up,  nosey' — an  expression  still  heard  in 
the  theatres.  That  he  was  a  man  of  humour 
is  shewn  by  an  anecdote  given  in  the  books. 
Garrick  was  playing  a  drunken  man,  and  ended 
by  throwing  himself  into  a  chair.  At  this 
moment,  the  house  being  quite  still,  Cervetto 
gave  a  long  and  loud  yawn,  on  which  Garrick 
started  up,  and  coming  to  the  footlights  de- 
manded furiously  what  he  meant.  '  I  beg  your 
pardon,'  said  Cervetto,  '  but  I  always  gape  when 
I  am  particularly  enjoying  myself.'  He  became 
manager  of  Drury  Lane,  and  died  January  14, 
1 7*3,  over  100,  leaving  £20.000  to  his  son.' 

2.  James,  who  was  boru  in  London  1758  or  9. 
He  made  his  first  appearance  when  1 1  years  old 
at  a  concert  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  when 
all  the  performers  were  children.  Among  them 
were  Giardini  (,11).  Gertrude  Schmahling  (.9) — 
a-terwarda  the  celebrated  Madame  Mara,  but 
then  a  violin  player — ami  Miss  Burney,  sister  of 
the  authoress  of  'Evelina.'  (Pohl's  'Haydn  in 
London.'  339  )  Up  to  tho  death  of  his  father  he 
played  at  the  professional  concerts  and  other 
orchestras  of  the  day,  Crosdill  being  his  only 
rival;  but  after  that  event  he  retired  upon  his 
fortune,  %nd  died  Feb.  5,  1837,  leaving  a  few 


unimportant  pieces  for  his  instrument  behind 
him.  [G.] 

CESTI,  Antonio,  was  an  ecclesiastic,  a  native 
of  Arezzo  according  to  Baini,  whom  Fetis  follows, 
but  of  Florence  according  to  Adami.  He  was 
)>orn  about  1620,  and  in  due  course  became  a 
pupil  of  Carissimi.  Ho  was  made  a  member  of 
tlio  papal  choir  on  .Inn.  I,  1660.  Bertini  says 
that  he  was  subsequently  Maestro  di  Cappella  to 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III. 

The  bent  of  Cesti's  genius  was  towards  the 
theatre,  and  he  did  much  for  the  progress  of  the 
musical  drama  in  Italy.  Bertini  says  of  him — 
'Contribui  molto  ai  progressi  del  teatro  dram- 
matico  in  Italia,  riformando  la  monotoua  sal- 
modia  che  allova  vi  regnava,  e  transportando  ed 
adattando  al  teatro  le  cantate  inventate  dal  .suo 
maestro  per  la  chiesa.'  That  he  owed  much  to 
his  master  Cnrissimi,  as  he  did  to  his  contempo- 
rary Cavalli,  whose  operas  were  then  in  vogue  at 
Venice,  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  he  deserves 
to  be  dismissed  as  the  plagiarist  of  either  of 
them  is  untrue. 

Allacci  gives  the  following  list  of  the  operas 
of  Cesti — L'Orontea  ;  CYsare  Amantc  ;  La  Dori  ; 
Tito ;  La  Sehiava  fortunata ;  Genserico:  this 
last  work  he  left  incomplete  at  his  death,  and 
it  was  finished  by  Uomenico  Partenio.  To 
these  Fetis  adtls  Argene,  Argia,  and  II  Porno 
d'Oro.  Bertini  ami  Gerber  say  that  he  set 
tiuarini's  'Pastor  Fido'  to  music,  but  the  work 
is  not  known  to  exist.  Dr.  Burney  has  pre- 
served a  scene  from  'L'Orontea'  in  his  History 
of  Music,  and  Hawkins  has  done  the  like  by  a 
pretty  little  duet  for  soprano  anil  bass,  called 
'Cara  e  dolco  J)  liberta.  The  Abbe'  Santini 
had  a  collection  of  his  chamber  pieces,  and  the 
score  of  his  Dori ;  some  of  his  canzonets  were 
published  in  London  by  Pignani  in  1665  ;  and 
there  is  a  solitary  sacred  motet  by  him  in 
the  National  Library  at  Paris.  [E.  H.P.] 

CEVALLOS,  Francisco.  Spanish  composer 
from  1535  to  1572,  canon  and  musical  director 
of  the  cathedral  at  Burgos.  Among  his  com- 
positions scattered  throughout  Spain,  may  lie 
mentioned  a  tine  mass  in  the  church  'Del  Pilar' 
at  Saragossa,  and  a  motet  '  Inter  vestibulum '  in 
Eslava's  Lira  Sacra  Hispana,  [M. C. C] 

CHACON NE  (Ital.  Ciacconn),  an  olwolete 
dance,  probably  of  Spanish  origin.  At  any  rate 
tie  name  is  Spanish,  chaama.  from  the  Basque 
churuna,  'pretty'  (Littre).  The  chaconue  was  a 
dance  usually  iu  3-4  time,  of  a  moderately  slow 
movement,  which  belonged  to  the  class  of  varia- 
tions, being,  in  fact>  in  tho  large  majority  of 
cases,  actually  a  series  of  variations  on  a  'ground 
bass,'  mostly  eight  bars  in  length.  It  closely  re- 
sembles the  Passacaglia,  the  only  differences  being 
that  the  tempo  of  the  latter  is  somewhat  slower, 
and  that  it  begins  ujkhi  the  third  l>eat  of  the 
bar,  whereas  the  chaconne  commences  ujsm  tho 
first.  Among  the  most  celebrated  examples 
are  that  in  Bach's  fourth  sonata  for  violin 
solo,   and   the   two  (one   with   21   the  other 
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with  62  variation*)  in  Handel's  'Suites  de 
Pieces.'  Ah  a  modern  example  of  the  chaeonne 
(though  not  so  entitled)  may  be  instanced  Bee- 
thoven's 'thirty  two  variations  in  C  minor  on  an 
original  theme.'  Gluck  has  also  use<l  this  form, 
with  some  modifications,  in  the  ballet  music  of 
his  '  Iphigcnie  en  Aulide.'  In  Couperin's  '  Pieces 
|M»ur  ly  t'liVccin.'  edited  by  Brahms,  'u  a  cha- 
eonne in  3  4  time.  [E.  I\] 

CHAIR  ORGAN,  a  corruption  of  choir  organ, 
in  use  in  the  last  century,  not  impossibly  arising 
from  the  fact  that  in  cathedral*  the  choir  organ 
often  formed  the  back  of  the  organist's  seat. 

CHALET,  LE.  A  comic  opera  of  three 
characters  and  in  one  act ;  the  libretto  by  Scribe 
and  M«'-le«ville,  the  music  by  A.  Adam — his  most 
popular  work.  It  was  produced  at  Paris  Sept. 
35-  [^-] 

CHALCMEAU.  Supposed  to  have  been  an 
obi  instrument  of  the  clarinet  or  oIkk;  type,  now 
entirely  disused.  The  name  occurs  in  the  scores 
of  Gluek'a  operas. 

The  word  is  also  used  for  the  lowest  register  of 
the  Clarinet.    [Clarinet.]  [W.  H.S.] 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  is  the  name  applied  to 
all  that  class  of  music  which  is  specially  fitted 
for  performance  in  a  room,  as  distinguished  from 
concert  music,  or  dramatic  music,  or  ecclesiastical 
music,  or  such  other  kinds  as  require  many 
performers  and  large  spaces  .for  large  volumes 
of  sound. 

It  was  early  recognised  as  a  special  department 
of  the  art,  as  we  find  Louis  XI V  with  a  *  Mattre 
de  la  M  unique  de  la  Chambre  du  Roy,'  and  iu 
I  taly  as  early  an  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th 
century  Peri  and  Caccini  and  many  other  dis- 
tinguished component  of  that  time  and  shortly 
after  produced  an  abundance  of  '  Cantate  da 
Camera'  and  1  Madrigali  da  Camera,*  which  were 
generally  pieces  for  a  single  voice  with  ac- 
companiment of  a  single  instrument.  These 
were  probably  the  most  iuq>ortaut  part  of 
chamber  music  for  some  time,  but  they  changed 
their  character  by  degrees,  and  becoming  more 
extensive,  and  more  fitted  for  large  numbers  of 
performers,  passed  out  of  its  domain.  The  name 
is  now  more  generally  applied  to  instrumental 
music,  either  for  single  instruments  or  solo 
instruments  in  combination  ;  though  it  is  still 
appropriate  to  songs,  and  vocal  pieces  for  a  few- 
voices,  alone  or  with  a  simple  accompaniment. 

The  earliest  forms  of  instrumental  chaml>cr 
music,  a*  indeed  of  all  instrumental  music,  were 
the  dance  tunes,  and  the  collections  of  dam  e 
tunes  which  weie  called  suites;  and  great 
quantities  of  these  exist  for  various  combinations 
of  in>truments.  but  most  of  those  which  are  still 
well  known  are  for  'clavier'  alone.  These  were 
the  forerunners  of  the  sonata  or  'sound  piece,' 
which  is  the  type  of  the  greater  part  of  modern 
instrumental  music  This  designation  is  now 
almost  entirely  restricted  to  works  for  pianoforte 
or  pianoforte  and  one  solo  instrument,  but  the 
first  sonatas  were  f>r  combinations  of  various 
instruments,  and  especially  for   strings  ;  and 


work*  of  this  kind  exist  by  many  of  the  great 
Italian  masters,  as  by  Corelli,  and  by  our  own 
Pureed,  whose  'Golden  Sonata'  for  two  violins 
and  bass  was  held  in  great  repute.  It  is  some- 
what singular  that  the  name  should  have  been 
so  restricted,  a*  the  works  which  we  now  know- 
as  trios,  quartets,  quintet*,  and  like  names 
designating  the  Dumber  of  solo  instruments  for 
which  they  were  written,  are  always  in  the  same 
form  with  the  pianoforte  works  which  we  caII 
sonata*,  and  the  legitimate  descendants  of  the 
earlier  combinations  of  instrument*  which  went 
by  the  same  name.  Works  of  this  description 
form  a  very  considerable  portion  of  modern 
music  both  in  value  ami  amount,  almost  all  the 
greatest  com  posers  of  the  last  hundred  years 
having  produced  some,  especially  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  B<  ethoven.  The  latter  seemed  in  his  later 
years  to  regard  the  quartet  of  strings  as  one 
of  the  most  perfect  means  of  expressing  his 
deepest  musical  thought*,  and  left  some  of  the 
greatest  trea*ure*  of  all  music  in  that  form. 
In  the  present  day  the  m«>st  popular  form  of 
instrumental  music  of  this  description  seems  to 
be  the  combination  of  pianoforte  and  strings,  a* 
duos,  trios,  quartet*,  etc..  and  of  such  works 
great  quantities  are  constantly  produced  by  many 
distinguished  composers  of  Germany. 

Chamber  music  otters  such  s'gnal  opportunities 
for  the  display  of  the  finest  qualities  of  great 
players  tliat  it  has  become  a  common  practice  to 
perform  it  in  large  concert  rooms  where  great 
numbers  of  people  can  come  together  to  hear  it, 
so  that  the  title  threaten*  to  become  anomalous  ; 
but  it  so  aptly  describes  the  class  of  music  w  hich  is 
at  least  most  fitted  for  performance  in  a  room  that 
it  is  not  likely  to  fall  into  disuse.  [C.H.H.P.] 

CHAMBONNIERES,  Jacques  Champion  de, 
son  of  Jacques  and  grandson  of  Antoine  Cham- 
pion, took  the  name  of  Chambouuieres  from  hi* 
wife's  estate  near  Brie,  was  first  harpsichord 
player  to  Louii  XIV.    Le  Gallois,  in  his  '  Lettre 
a  Mdlle.  Reguault'  (Paris  16S0),  says  Charo- 
bonnieres  excelled  every  performer  of  hi*  day  in 
the  roundness  and  softness  of  his  touch.  He 
formed  the  school  of  harpsichord  players  which 
preceded  Rameau.  Among  other  pupils  he  taught 
Angleltert,  Le  Begue.  and  the  earlier  Cou|»erins, 
of  which  celebrated  family  he  introduced  Louis 
to  the  court.    Chambonnieres  published  two  vol- 
ume! of  harpsichord  music  (Paris  1670),  of  w  hich 
the  first  is  in  the  library  of  the  Conservatoire 
and  the  second  at  the  Bibliothcque  National*-, 
These   pieces   are   elegant,  original,  and  oof* 
recti v  harmonized.    He  died  in  or  soon  after 
1670*.  [M.  C.  C] 

CHAMPION,  Antoine,  grandfather  of  Cham- 
Ixmnii  res,  an  eminent  organist  in  the  rei^ru  of 
Henri  IV.  A  five-part  mass  of  his  and  a  liook 
of  organ  pieces  1  in  MS.)  are  in  the  Royal  Lihrarv 
at  Munich.  His  son  Jacques  was  also  a  vtthnI 
organist  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.    [M.  C.  C] 

CHANGE  I.  The  word  used  as  the  short 
for  change  of  key  or  Modulation,  under  which 
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Utter  head  a  fuller  account  is  given.  Changes  are 
commonly  spoken  of  as  of  three  kinds,  represent- 
ing three  degrees  of  abruptness* 

I.  The  Diatonic,  which  passes  from  one  key 
to  another,  nearly  related  to  it,  by  means  of  notes 
common  to  both,  as — 
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it  should  be  written  Af ,  CJ,  G.  Thus  there  is 
a  double  equivoque,  The  chord  as  it  is  approach- 
ed seems  to  be  an  inversion  of  the  minur  9th  of 
the  supertonic  of  E  ;  it  is  then  written  as  an  in- 
version of  the  chord  of  the  minor  9th  of  tho 
dominant  in  the  key  of  D,  and  resolved  as  an 
inversion  of  the  minor  9th  of  the  dominant  of  F. 
A  more  obvious  instance  to  the  uninitiated  is  the 
following — 


fr  >m  Bach's  Cantata, '  Freue  dich,  erliiste  Schaar.' 

2.  The  Chromatic,  when  accidentals  appear 
which  are  not  common  to  both  keys,  as  — 


Tu  tuscipe  pro  animabus  Mil. 


4-r-i 


± 


J  1. 


from  Mozart's  Requiem. 

J.  The  Enharmonic,  where  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  fact  that  the  same  notes  can  be  called 
by  different  names,  which  lead  different  ways, 
and  consequently  intu  unexpected  keys.  For 
instance,  the  dominant  7th  can  be  translated 
iuto  the  chord  of  the  augmented  6th,  and  by  that 
means  lead  into  very  remote  keys,  and  by  the 
universal  transformable  power  of  the  inversions 
of  the  minor  9th,  we  can  pass  from  any  one 
key  to  almost  any  other;  e.g.  in  Beethoven's 
'  Leonore'  Overture  the  transition  from  E  major 
to  P  is  thus  managed — 


chord  *  being  resolved  as  if  it  had  been 
Bp,  Db,  G,  and  being  approached  as  if 


from  Chopin's  Nocturne  in  (»  minor  (op.  is,), 
where  ho  passes  from  Cf  major  to  F  in  this 
manner.  [C.H.H.P.] 
II.  Change  ia  the  term  applied  to  any  order 
in  which  bells  are  struck  other  than  the  usual 
order  in  wh  ch  rings  of  bells  are  arranged,  viz. 
the  diatonic  scale — struck  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  Lell.  andCHA.Nc.K  HlKGTNd  'is  the  continual 
production  of  such  changes — without  any  re|K;ti- 
tion — from  the  time  the  bells  leave  the  position  of 
rtiunda  ( I  2  3  4  5  6)  to  the  time  they  return  to 
that  position  again.  It  is  an  interesting,  and,  to 
manv,  an  engrossing  art.  and  has  been  in  practice 
in  this  country,  it  is  supposed,  for  the  last  250 
years  ;  during  which  time  many  persons  of  rank 
and  education  have  practised  it  as  an  amusement, 
among  the  earliest  of  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Lord  Brereton,  and  Sir  Cliff  Clifton  in  about 
1630.  Change  riugiug,  as  has  been  said,  is  the 
constant  production  of  changes  without  repetition 
from  the  time  that  the  bells  leave  the  position  of 
rounds  to  the  time  that  they  return  to  that  posi- 
tion again.  It  is  a  rule  that  every  bell  which 
can  change  its  position  should  do  so  in  order 
of  striking  at  each  successive  blow,  thus  : — 

1  2  3  4  5 

2  14  3  5 
2  4  15  3 

It  i*  the  change  ringers'  and  the  composer's  object 
to  obtain  with  as  musical  a  combination  as  may 
l>e,  the  whole  of  the  changes  to  l>e  produced  on 
any  given  number  of  bells.  It  will  be  seen  by 
examining  the  following  figures  that  with  this 
simple  rule — that  every  bell  which  can  must 


•  ThU  work  being  »  I»lctl.»i»ry  »f  Mu.lr.  t  long  .Wrlption  of  the  »rt 
wouM  be  out  of  plare.  ami  we  rnmt  th.-r.  fnf  rrf.  r  th»  reader  to  the 
elementary  bouk  entitled  'Change  Ringing"  by  Chftrta  A.  W.  Tr»yte. 
of  llu»t*h*m.  IV«i>n  iJla»»rr«.  Nrw  lkm>l  Street  >.  and  for  the 
adraneed  »ta*«  to  the  book  of  U»«  *m«  www  by  Mr. 
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change  places— only  10  changes  can  bo  produced 

on  five  bells 

12  3  4  5  5  4  3  2  1 

  5  3  4  12 

2  14  3  5  3  5  14  2 

2  4  15  3  3  15  2  4 

4  2  5  13  13  2  5  4 

4  5  2  3  1  12  3  4  5 

It  will  also  l»e  observed  that  the  Iwlls  work  in 
regular  order  from  being  first  l>ell  to  being  last, 
striking  two  blows  as  first  and  two  as  last :  this 
is  called  by  ringers  'hunting  up  and  down' — 
all  the  work  from  being  first  bill  being  called 
hunting  '  up,'  till  she  becomes  tbe  last  striking 
boll,  and  the  reverse  being  termed  going  'down.' 
A  l>ell  can  never  ho  made  to  skip  a  place,  she 
must  always  be  rung  in  the  next  place  to  that  in 
which  she  last  Btruck.  This  being  the  rule, 
therefore,  tliat  l>ells  must  thus  change  places,  and 
it  having  been  shown  that  by  simply  doing  so 
only  lo  changes  of  the  1 20  on  five  bells  (see 
Table*)  can  l>e  produced,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
alter  the  rule  in  the  case  or  some  of  the  bells,  by 
making  fresh  ones;  ami  these  rules,  being  more 
or  less  intricate,  comprise  the  methods  by  which 
peals  or  touches  are  produced.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  work  it  will  be  en  >ugh  to  glance  at  one  or 
two  of  those  in  most  general  use. 

The  Urandtire  method  is  supjsjsed  to  be  the 
original  one,  and  shall  therefore  be  first  noticed. 
Taking  the  rule  above  given  as  to  plain  'hunting,' 
and  which  has  lieen  shown  to  produce  ten  changes 
only  on  five  bells,  it  is  by  this  method  thus 
altered  :—  The  bell  that  leads  next  before  the 
treble  only  goes  up  into  3rd  s  place  aud  then 
gix-s  back  to  leail  again ;  the  bells  in  fourths  and 
fifths  places  are  by  this  thrown  out  of  their  work, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  diagram  at  the 
asterisk,  aud  are  said  to  dodge  : — 

12  3  4  5  5  14  2  3 

2  13  5  4  15  2  4  8 

2  3  1  4  5  1  2  5  3  4* 

3  2  4  15  2  15  4  8 

3  4  2  5  1  2  5  13  4 

4  3521  5231V' 

4  5312  53241 

5  4  1  3  2f 

By  following  this  rule  ngain  only  30  changes  of 
the  1  20  can  be  produced,  and  now  the  services  of 
the  conductor  have  to  be  called  in,  who  uses  the 
tonus  'Bob1  or  '  Single '  to  denote  the  changes  in 
work  shown  in  the  following  diagrams,  taking  up 
the  work  from  the  t  in  the  foregoing  one.  We 
will  iu  the  first  show  the  working  of  a  Bob,  in 
the  second  that  of  a  Single, — these  changes  of 
course  always  taking  place  when  tbe  treble  is 
leading : — 


Bob' 


5  4  13  2 
5  14  23 
1  5  4  3  2 
1  4  5  2  3 
4  15  3  2 


'Single' 


5  4  13  2 

5  14  23 

1  5  4  3  2 

1  5  4  2  3 

5  1  -1  3  - 

5  4  123 


It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  bells,  except  the 


treble,  are  thrown  out  of  their  plain  hunting 
work  ;  the  4th  and  5th  remain  below  3rd's  place, 
and  the  2nd  and  3rd  keep  changing  places:  in 
change-ringing  terms  the  4th  and  5th  are  said  to 
'mike  places,'  and  the  2nd  and  3rd  are  said  to 
make  a  '  double  dodge.'  It  is  by  calling  these 
bobs  and  singles  at  intervals  previously  settled  on 
that  the  conductor  is  able  to  produce  the  whole 
1 20  changes. 

This  method  is  much  and  generally  practised 
on  all  numbers  of  bells  from  5  to  12,  its  working 
being  exactly  the  same  on  all,  with  the  only 
difference  that  when  the  courses  of  the  bells  are 
altered  by  the  rule,  there  are  more  l»ells  to  dodge, 
and  the  arrangements  of  bobs  and  singles  become 
more  complicated.  It  is,  however,  considered 
better  suited  to  an  uneven  numlter  of  bells  with 
a  tenor  covering,— such  as  would  be  ten  bells 
when  only  the  first  nine  were  changing. 

The  Stedman  niethcxl  is  another  and  favourite 
method  among  change  ringers.  It  derives  it* 
name  from  a  Mr.  Fabian  Stedman  by  whom  it 
was  invented  about  the  year  1640.  It  is  on  an 
entirely  different  principle  to  the  Grandsire 
method,  the  foundation  of  it  being  that  the  three 
first  bells  go  through  the  six  change*  of  which 
they  are  capable  (see  Table  of  (.lunges')  w  hile  the 
bells  behind  'dodge';  at  the  end  of  each,  six 
changes  one  of  these  bells  going  up  to  take  part 
in  the  dodging,  and  another  coming  down  to  take 
its  place  iu  the  changes.  It  is  an  intricate 
method,  and  our  space  will  not  allow  of  a  fuller 
explanation  ;  it  is  carefully  explained  in  Troyte's 
'  Change  Ringing,'  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred. 

Treble  Bob.  There  are  many  variations  of  thia 
which  is  usually  performed  on  an  even  number 
of  bells.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that, 
instead  of  the  plain  hunting  course,  the  tells,  and 
more  especially  the  'Treble.'  have  a  dodging 
course.  This  will  be  seen  by  the  following  dia- 
gram, and  for  further  explanation  we  : 
refer  to  Troyte's  '  Change  Ringing.' 


12  3  4  5  6 


2  1  3 

1  2  4 

2  1  4 
2  4  1 
4  2  6 

4  2  1 
2  4  6 
2  6  4 
6  2  5 
C  2  4 
2  6  5 
2  5  6 

5  23 


4  6  5 
3  5  6 

3  6  5 
8  3  5 
1  5  3 
6  3  5 
1  5  3 

5  I 

4  3 

5  1 
4  3 
3  4 


G  1  4 


5  2  6 
2  5  3 

2  3  5 

3  2  1 

3  2  5 
2  3  1 
2  1  3 

1  2  3 

2  1  4 
1  2 
1  4 

4  1 
1  4 
4  1 
4  6 


3  4  1 
6  1  4 
1  6  4 

54  6 

1  6  4 
54  6 

4  5  6 
465 
35  6 
3  6  5 
6  3  5 
6  5  3 

2  3  5 
2  5  3 

5  2  3 


The  foregoing  remarks  we  trust  will  explain 
the  general  meaning  of  the  term  '  L'hauge  Ringing ' 
as  used  technically.  The  following  Table  show* 
the  number  of  change*  to  l>e  derived  from  anv 
given  number  of  bells  up  to  12  (the  largest  nuni- 
(  ber  ever  mug  in  peal),  the  names  given  to  such 
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changes,  and  the  time  generally  allowed  for 
ringing  them  :  — 


=.= 

1 
/  — 

Name. 

No.  of 
Changes. 

• 

• 
— 

1 

j 

i 

a 

c 
7, 

- 

* 



A 

4 

Singles  .... 

24 

1 

5 

Doubles    .  .  . 

120 

5 

6 

M      r  .... 

720 

7 

Triples  .... 

COM) 

3 

8 

Major  .... 

40.320 

1 

4- 

9 

Caters  (qiialers) 

M&890 

10 

12 

10  1  Royal    .   .   .  • 

S.028.S00 

105 

11 

Cinques.    .  .  . 

89.910,800 

60 

;; 

12  ]  Maximus  .  .  . 

470.001,600 

37 

3» 

_ 

[C.A.W.T.] 


CHANOT,  Francois,  son  of  a  violin-maker, 
was  horn  in  17S7  at  Mirecourt  in  France.  He 
entered  the  army  as  an  engineer  under  the 
Empire,  hut  quitted  it  after  the  Restoration. 
Returning  to  Mirecourt,  he  made  special  studies 
on  the  construction  of  the  violin,  and  ultimately 
built  one  which  deviated  considerably  in  form 
from  the  accepted  pattern.  Believing  that,  in 
order  to  make  every  part  of  the  instrument 
partake  equally  of  the  vibrations  of  the  sound,  the 
fibres  of  the  wood  should  lie  preserved  in  their 
entire  length,  he  considered  the  corners  and 
curves  of  the  outline  as  so  many  obstacles  to 
the  propagation  of  the  waves  of  sound,  and 
accordingly  gave  his  violin  a  pear-Bhaped  form, 
resembling  that  of  the  guitar.  The  lielly  lie 
made  quite  flat,  and  left  out  the  soundpost 
altogether,  on  the  ground  that  it  me-ely  served 
to  break  the  waves  of  sound,  while  in  reality  it 
transmit*  them  from  belly  to  back. 

This  violin  (if  one  may  still  call  it  so),  the 
only  one  Chanot  ever  made,  he  submitted  to  the 
authorities  of  the  Institut  de  France,  After 
having  been  examined  by  a  committee  of  eminent 
men,  both  scientific  and  musical,  and  tried  against 
instruments  of  Guarnerius  and  Stradivarius,  it 
was  pronounced  not  inferior  in  quality  to  the 
violins  of  these  great  makers.     (Rapport  de 
l'lnatitut,  in  the  '  Moniteur,'  Aug.  22,  1817). 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  decision,  which 
experience  quickly  proved  to   be  a  complete 
delusion,  as  all  instruments  made  after  the  new 
pattern  turned  out  of  indifferent  quality.  A 
brother  of  Chanot's,  a  violin-maker  at  Paris,  for 
some  time  continued  to  make  violins  of  this  kind, 
but   was   soon  obliged  to  give  it  up.  This 
endeavour  to  improve  upon  the  generally  adopted 
pattern  of  the  great  Italian  makers,  resulted, 
like  all   similar  attempts  before  and  since,  in 
complete  failure.    Chanot  died  in  1823.    [P.  D.] 

CHANSON.  The  French  chamon,  derived 
from  the  Latin  cantio,  cantinnem,  is  a  little  poem 
of  which  the  stanzas  or  symmetrical  divisions  are 
called  *  couplets  '  Being  inteuded  for  singing, 
the  couplets  are  generally  in  a  flowing  rhythm, 


ami  written  in  an  easy,  natural,  simple,  yet 
lively  style.  As  a  rule,  each  couplet  concludes 
with  a  repetition  of  one  or  two  lines  constituting 
the  '  refrain' ;  but  the  refrain  is  sometimes  sepa- 
rate, and  precedes  or  follows  the  couplet,  in 
which  caso  it  may  be  a  distich  or  quatrain,  or 
even  a  stanza,  of  different  rhythm  to  the  rest  of 
the  song.  The  history  of  the  chanson  would 
involve  a  review  of  the  whole  history  of  France, 
political,  literary,  and  social.  .Suffice  it  to  say 
here  that  all  modern  songs  may  be  classed  under 
four  heads  —  the  *  chanson  historique ' ;  the 
•chanson  de  metier';  the  'chanson  d'amour'; 
and  the  'chanson  bachique';  four  divisions 
which  may  be  traced  in  the  ancient  ]>oets. 
I.  The  historical  songs  may  be  subdivided 

I  into  four  classes,  sacred,  military,  national,  and 
satirical.  The  sacred  songs  include  the  *can- 
tique,'  the  '  noel,'  or  Christmas  carol,  the 
'hymne,'  and  also  the  'complainte,'  or  lament, 
and  the  '  chanson  de  solenniU'-s  politique*,'  com- 
posed to  celebrate  an  accession  to  the  throne,  or 
other  public  event.  The  'cantatas'  performed 
on  state  occasions  by  other  nations  took  their 

1  origin  from  these  '  chansons  de  solennites.'  The 
national  songs  of  France  are  entirely  modern. 
[See  Vive  Henri  IV  ;  Marseillaise;  Depart 
Chant  do,  La  Parisienne,  &c."| 

a.  The  '  chansons  de  metier.'  like  the  '  chan- 
sons militant*,'  were  original  I  v  merely  cries. 
(Kastner.  '  Les  Voix  de  Paris*.')  Of  all  the 
popular  songs,  these  professional  chansons  are 
the  fewest  in  number,  and  the  least  interesting 
both  as  regards  words  ami  muhic. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  tho  '  chansons  d'amour ' 
are  innumerable  and  well  worth  studying.  In 
them  the  French  poets  exhausted  all  the  re- 
sources of  rhythm.  The  'lai,'  an  elegiac  song, 
accompanied  by  the  rote,  harp,  or  vielle  (hurdy- 
gurdy)  ;  the  '  virelai,'  turning  entirely  on  two 
rhymes  ;  the  '  descort,'  in  which  the  melody,  and 
sometimes  the  idiom  changed  with  each  couplet ; 
the  'aubado,'  the  'chant  royal,'  the  'ballade.' 
the  *  brunette,"  the  'rondeau,'  and  the  'triolet,' 
are  all  forms  of  the  'chanson  ainoureuse,'  which 
was  the  precursor  of  the  modern  '  romance.' 

4.  The  'chansons  bachiques'  are  also  remark- 
able for  variety  of  rhythm,  and  many  of 
them  have  all  the  ease  and  flexibility  of  the 
•couplets  de  facture'  of  the  best  vaudeville 
writers.  In  some  songs  the  words  are  more 
important,  in  others  the  music.  Hence  arose 
a  distinction  between  the  'note*  or  air,  and 
the  '  chanson '  or  words.  The  old  chansons 
have  a  very  distinctive  character  ;  so  much  so 
that  it  is  easy  to  infer  the  time  and  place  of 
their  origin  from  their  rhythm  and  style.  The 
popular  melodies  of  a  country  where  the  in- 
habitants live  at  ease,  and  sing  merely  for 
amusement,  have  as  a  rule  nothing  in  common 
with  those  of  a  people  whose  aim  is  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  p:«st.  The  songs 
too  of  those  who  live  in  the  plains  are  mono- 
tonous and  spiritless;  whilst  those  of  moun- 
taineers are  naturally  picturesque,  impressive, 
and  even  sublime.    It  is  not  only  the  influence 
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of  climate  which  leave*  its  mark  on  the  songs  of 
a  people ;  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  a  great  effect, 
a»  we  may  see  if  we  remark  how  the  chansons 
of  France  have  drawn  their  inspiration  mainly 
from  two  sources — church  music,  and  the  '  chan- 
sons de  chasse.'  Even  in  its  songs,  the  influence 
of  the  two  privileged  classes,  the  clergy  and  the 
nobility,  whs  felt  by  the  people.  Without  pur- 
suing this  subject  further,  we  will  merely  remark 
that  the  name  'chansons  populaires'  should  be 
applied  only  to  songs  of  which  the  author  of 
both  words  and  music  is  unknown. 

It  is  also  ini|Hirtaut  to  distinguish  between 
the  anonymous  chanson,  transmitted  by  tradi- 
tion, and  the  '  chanson  musicale,'  by  which  Last 
we  mean  songs  that  were  noted  down  from  the 
first,  and  composed  with  some  attention  to  the 
rides  of  art.  Such  are  those  of  the  Ch&telain 
de  Coucy,  composed  at  the  end  of  the  12th 
century,  and  justly  considered  moat  curious  aud 
instructive  relics  in  the  history  of  music.  ( Michel 
et  Perne,  '  Chansons  du  ChAtelain  de  Coucy,' 
Paris,  1830).  Of  a  similar  kind,  and  worthy  of 
special  mention,  are  the  songs  of  Adam  de  la 
Halle,  of  which  some  are  in  thiec  parts.  (Cousse- 
maker,  *  Adam  de  la  Halle,'  Paris,  1872).  True 
these  first  nttompta  at  harmony  are  rude,  and 
very  different  from  the  '  Inventions  Musicales' 
of  Clement  Jannequin,  and  the  songs  for  one  or 
more  voices  by  the  great  masters  of  the  madrigal 
school ;  but  the  chanson  of  the  middle  ages  was 
nevertheless  the  parent  of  the  ariette  in  the 
early  French  operas-comique,  and  of  the  modern 
couplet ;  while  the  '  chanson  musicale'  in  several 
part*  is  the  foundation  of  choral  music  with  or 
without  acconipauiment.  By  some  of  the  great 
Flemish  musicians  the  word  chanson  was  ex- 
tended to  mean  psalms  and  other  Barred  pieces. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  French,  who 
are  so  rich  in  literary  collections  of  songs, 
should  have  at  present  no  anthology  of  1  chan- 
sons musicales'  in  notation,  where  might  be  seen 
not  only  '  Belle  Erembor'  and  '  l'Enfant-Gerard,' 
anonymous  compositions  of  the  1  2th  century,  but 
the  best  works  of  the  troubadours  Adencz, 
Charles  d'Aujou,  Blondel,  Gaoe  Bruit's,  Colin 
Muset,  Thihault  IV,  Couite  de  Champagne,  and 
of  the  Norman  and  Picard  trouveres  of  the  13th, 
14th,  and  1  jth  centuries.  One  great  obstacle  to 
such  a  work  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  chansons  of 
the  1  2th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries  were  so  often 
altered  in  transcribing.  It  is  however  much  to 
be  hoped  that  some  musician  of  taste  and 
erudition  will  before  long  place  within  our  reach 
the  "chansons  d 'amour,'  and  the  'chansons  a 
Iwiire.'  which  have  been  the  delight  of  the  French 
from  the  middle  agts  downwards. 

The  best  works  on  the  subject  at  present 
are  : — '  Histoire  litterairo  de  la  France,'  vol.  2^  ; 
'  Les  Poetes  francais'  (Cre'jtet,  Paris,  4  vols.); 
Du  Mersan's  'Chauts  et  Chansons  populaires  de 
la  France  '  (Paris,  1848,  3  vols.),  with  accompani- 
ments by  Colet,  not  in  the  style  of  the  chansons  ; 
Cousseinaker's  '  ChautB  populaires  des  Flamands 
de  France'  (Ghent,  1856) ;  Champfleury  and 
"Wekerlin'a  'Chansons  populaires  des  provinces 
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de  France'  (Paris,  i860)  ;  Gai-neur's '  Chansons 
populaires  du  Canada'  (Quebec,  1865);  LandehV* 
'Chansons  mari times'  (Paris,  1865);  Ni  sard's 
'Des  Chansons  populaires'  (Paris,  1867).  Ca- 
pelle's  '  La  Cle  du  Caveau'  (4th  ed.  Paris.  1872) ; 
and  Verrimst's  '  Rondes  et  Chansons  populaire* 
illustrees'  (Paris,  1876).  In  the  last  two  works 
the  songs  are  not  alwayB  correctly  given.  [G.C.J 
CHANT.  To  chant  is,  generally,  to  sing; 
and,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  to  sing  certain 
words  according  to  the  style  required  by  musical 
laws  or  ecclesiastical  rule  and  custom ;  and  what 
is  thus  performed  is  styled  a  Chant  and  Chant- 
ing, Cantue  jinnua,  or  Canto  fertao.  Practically, 
the  word  is  now  used  for  the  short  melodies 
sung  to  the  psalms  and  canticles  in  the  English 
Church.  The.Mj  are  either  'single,'  i.e.  adapted 
to  each  single  verse  after  the  tradition  of  16 
centuries,  or  'double,'  i.e.  adapted  to  a  couple 
of  verses,  or  even,  according  to  a  recent  still 
greater  innovation,  ■  quadruple,'  ranging  over 
four  verses. 

The  qualifying  terms  Gregorian,  Anglican, 
Gallican,  Parisian,  Cologne,  etc.,  as  applied  U) 
the  chant,  simply  express  the  sources  from  which 
any  particular  chant  has  been  derived. 

It  is  historically  incorrect  to  regard  the  structure 
of  ancient  and  modern  chants  as  antagonistic  each 
to  the  other.    The  famous  'Book  of  Common 
Praier  noted,'  of  John  Marleck  (1559),  which 
contains  the  first  adaptation  of  music  to  the 
services  of  the  Reformed  Anglican  Church,  is 
an  adaptation  of  the  ancient  music  of  the  Latin 
ritual,  according  to  its  then  well-known  rules, 
mulalU  mutandis  to  the  new  English  transla- 
tions of  the  Missal  and  Breviary.    The  ancient 
Gregorian  chants  for  the  psalms  and  canticle* 
were  in  use  not  only  immediately  after  the 
Reformation,  but  far  on  into  the  I ;  th  century ; 
and  although  the  Great  Rebellion  silenced  the 
ancient  liturgical  service,  with  its  traditional 
chant,  yet  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  Restora- 
tion (1664)  the  well-known  work  of  the  Rev. 
James  Clifford,  Minor  Canon  of  S.  Paul's,  gives 
as  the  'Common  Tunes'  for  chanting  the  English 
Psalter,  etc.,  correct  versions  of  each  of  the  eight 
Gregorian  Tones  for  the  Psalms,  with  one  ending 
to  each  of  the  first  seven,  aud  both  the  usual 
endings  to  the  eighth,  together  with  a  form  of 
the  Peregrine  Tone  similar  to  that  given  by 
Marlieck      C  lifford  gives  also  three  tones  set  to 
well-known  harm  ,nies,  wliich  have  kept  their 
footing  as  chants  to  the  present  day.    The  first 
two  are  arrangements  of  the  1st  Gregorian  Tone. 
4th  ending— the  chant  in  Tallis's  'Cathedral 
Service'  for  the  Venite — with  the  melody  how 
ever  not  in  the  treble  but  (according  to  ancient 
custom)  in  the  tenor.     It  is  called  by  Cliffim! 
'Mr.  Adrian  Batten's  Tune';  the  harmony  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Tallis,  but  the 
treble  takes  his  alto  j>art,  and  the  alto  bis  tenor. 
The  second,  called  'Christ  Church  Time*  and  set 
for  1st  and  2nd  altos,  tenor,  and  bass,  is  also  the 
same ;  except  the  third  chord  from  the  end — 
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Christ  Church  Tune. 


Clifford's  third  h pec i men  is  quoted  as  'Canter- 
bury Tune,'  and  is  that  set  to  the  Quicunque 
vult  (Athanasian  Creed)  in  Tallis's  'Cathedral 
Service';  but,  as  before,  with  harmonies  differ- 
ently arranged. 

Canterbury  Tune. 

1  Cntntrr  Tmnr 


i  Counter  Tenor 


It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  8th  Gre- 
gorian Tone,  with  just  such  variations  as  might 
be  expected  to  occur  from  the  lapse  of  time, 
and  decay  of  the  study  of  the  ancient  forms 
and  rules  of  Church  music. 

The  fourth  of  Clifford's  examples  is  also  a  very 
good  instance  of  the  identity,  in  all  essential 
characteristics,  of  the  modern  Anglican  chant 
and  the  ancient  Gregorian  psalm  tones.  It  is 
an  adaptation  of  the  8th  Tone,  1st  ending— the 
being  in  the  Tenor : — 


The  Imperial  Tune. 


Lo-d  with 
before  bi»J 

The  work  published  in  1661  by  Edward  Lowe, 
entitled  '  Short  Directions  for  the  Performance 
of  Cathedral  Service'  (2nd  ed.,  i664\  also  gives 
the  whole  of  the  tones,  and  nearly  all  their 
endings,  according  to  the  Roman  Antiphonarium, 
and  as  Lowe  had  sung  them  before  the  Rebellion 
when  a  chorister  at  Salisbury.  He  also  gives 
the  harmonies  quoted  above  as  the  'Imperial' 
and  'Canterbury'  tunes,  and  another  harmony  of 
the  8th  Tone,  short  ending  (Marbeck's  '  Venite') 
with  the  plainsong  in  the  bass. 

The  '  Introduction  to  the  Skill  of  Music,'  by 
John  Playford  (born  1613),  in  its  directions  for 
the  '  Order  of  Performing  the  Divine  Sen-ice  in 
Cathedrals  and  Collegiate  Chapels'  confirms  the 
above  statements.  Playford  gives  seven  specimens 
of  psalm  tones,  one  for  each  day  of  the  week, 
•Canterbury'  and  the  'Imperial'  tunes  in 


'  four  parts,  proper  for  Choirs  to  sing  the  Psalms, 
Te  Deum,  Benedictus,  or  Jubilate,  to  the  organ.' 

The  Rev.  Canon  Jebb,  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  '  Collection  of  Choral  Uses  of  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Ireland'  (Preface,  p.  10),  gives 
from  the  three  writers  quoted  and  from  Morley's 
'  Introduction'  (1597)  a  table  of  such  old  English 
chants  as  are  evidently  based  upon  or  identical 
with  the  Gregorian  psalm  tones. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  in  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Reformation  on  the  Conti- 
nent, books  of  music  for  the  service  of  the 
Reformed  Church  were  published,  containing 
much  that  was  founded  directly  upon  the  Gre- 
gorian plainsong ;  and  it  was  chiefly  through  the 
rage  for  turning  everything  into  metre  that  the 
chant  proper  fell  into  disuse  among  Protestant 
communities  on  the  Continent.  See  the  '  Neu 
Leipriger  Gesangbuch'  of  Vopelius  (Leipzig  1 68  2 ). 

The  special  work  for  the  guidance  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Roman  Church,  and  all  members  of  canon- 
ical choirs,  in  the  plainsong  which  they  have 
specially  to  chant,  is  called  the  Dirtctorium  Chori. 
The  present  Directoriuin  corresponds  to  the 
famous  work  prepared  by  Guidetti  (1582),  with 
the  aid  of  his  master  Palestrina.  But  as  is  the 
case  in  most  matters  of  widespread  traditional 
usance,  differences  are  found  between  the  lnwks 
of  present  and  past  liturgical  music,  not  simply 
in  different  countries  and  centuries,  but  in  different 
dioceses  of  the  same  country  and  the  same  century. 
The  York,  Hereford,  Bangor,  and  Lincoln  '  unes' 
are  named  in  our  Prayer  Book,  as  is  also  that  of 
Salisbi  try,  which  obtained  a  foremost  place  of 
honour  for  the  excellence  of  its  church  chant. 
Our  own  chants  for  the  responses  after  the  Creed, 
in  the  matins  and  vespers  of  English  cathedrals, 
are  the  same  to  the  present  day  with  those  found 
in  the  most  ancient  Sarum  Antiphonary,  and 
differ  slightly  from  the  Roman. 

The  psalm  tone,  or  chant,  in  its  original  and 
complete  form,  consists  of  (1)  An  Intonation  nt 
the  beginning,  followed  by  a  recitation  on  the 
dominant  of  its  particular  mode;  (2)  A  Media- 
tion, a  tempo,  closing  with  the  middle  of  each 
verse ;  (3)  Another  recitation  upon  the  dominant 
with  a  Termination  completing  the  verse,  as  in 
the  following— the  Third  Tone  :— 

Intonation.  Mediation.  Termination. 


In  the  modern  Anglican  chants  the  Intonation 
has  been  discarded,  and  the  chant  consists  of  the 
Mediation  and  Termination  only. 

When  the  tune  or  phrase  coincides  with  a 
single  verse  of  the  psalm  or  canticle  it  is  styled 
a  '  single  chant,'  as  are  all  those  hitherto  cited. 
At  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  as  already 
stated,  the  Gregorian  chants  were  still  commonly 
used,  till  lighter  tastes  in  music  and  the  lessened 
numbers  of  men  in  cathedral  choirs  led  to  the 
composition  of  new  treble  chants  and  a  rage  for 
variety.  Some  of  these,  which  bear  such  names 
as  Farrant,  Blow,  and  Croft,  are  fino  and  appro- 
priate compositions.     But  a  different  feeling 
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gradually  arose  as  to  the  essential  character  of 
church  music  ;  double  chants,  and  pretty  melodies 
with  modern  major  or  minor  harmonies,  came  to 
be  substituted  for  the  single  strains,  the  solemn 
and  manly  recitation  tones,  and  the  grand 
harmonies  of  the  16th  century.  The  Georgian 
period  teemed  with  nighty  chants,  single  and 
double ;  many  of  which  can  hardly  bt;  called 
either  reverential  or  beautiful  —  terms  which  no 
one  can  apply  to  the  following  (by  Camidge,) 
still  in  frequent  use,  and  by  no  means  the  worst 
that  might  be  quoted  : — 


"5- 

I 

But  however  objectionable  this  practice  may 
be  regarded,  it  must  l>e  confessed  that  many 
very  charming  melodies  have  been  produced 
on  the  lines  of  tho  modern  double  chant  by 
modern  composers  of  great  eminence.  The 
following  by  Dr.  Crotch  is  remarkable  for  its 
grace  and  elegance,  as  well  as  for  the  severity  of 
the  contrapuntal  rule  to  which  the  quondam 
Oxford  professor  lias  subjected  himself  in  its 
construction  (per  recte  et  retro).  Each  of  the 
four  parts  in  the  former  half  of  the  chant  has  its 
notes  repeated  backwards  in  the  corresponding 
bars  of  the  second  half. 


>d  j6L  jb.  I     I  II 


1       |  J  Jmp^ 
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It  remains  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  words  in  chanting. 

That  the  principles  of  the  old  Latin  chanting 
were  adopted  in  setting  the  music  to  the  new 
English  liturgy  and  offices,  is  evident  from  every 
text-book  of  English  chanting  from  Archbishop 
Cannier  b  letter  to  Henry  VIII  and  from  Mar- 
beck  downwards,  as  long  as  any  deceut  knowledge 
of  the  subject  remained  in  English  choirs.  Little 
by  little,  however,  the  old  rules  were  entirely 
neglected  ;  generally  speaking,  neither  the  clergy 
nor  the  lay  members  of  the  English  choirs  knew 
anything  more  alxmi  chanting  than  the  oral 
traditions  of  their  own  churches ;  thus  things 
grew  gradually  worse  and  worse,  till  DO  rule  or 
guide  seemed  left ;  choirmen  and  boys  took  their 
own  course,  and  no  consent  nor  unity  o!"  effect 


CHAPELLE. 

remained,  so  far  aa  the  recitation  and  division 
of  the  words  were  concerned. 

On  the  revival  of  Church  principles  in  1830- 
1840  our  own  English  documents  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal chanting,  and  the  pre-Heformation  source* 
from  which  they  were  derived,  began  to  be 
studied.  Pickering  and  Rimbault  each  re-e<liteJ 
Marbeck.  Dyce  and  Burns  published  an  adap- 
tation of  his  plainsong  to  the  Prayer  Book. 
Oakley  and  Bedhead  brought  out  the  '  Laudes 
diurnas'  at  the  cha|iel  in  Margaret  Street. 
London.  Heathcote  published  the  Oxford 
Psalter,  1845.  Helmore's  'Psalter  Noted'  ( 1849- 
50)  took  up  Marbeck's  work,  at  the  direction 
after  the  Venite — 'and  so  with  the  Psaluu  as 
they  be  appointed'  —  and  furnished  an  exact 
guide  for  chanting  according  to  the  editor*  view 
of  the  requirement*  of  tl  o  -ase  Moreton  Shaw, 
Sargent,  and  J.  B.  Gray  also  published  Gregorian 
Psalters. 

Meantime  the  modern  Anglican  chant  was 
being  similarly  cared  for.    Numerous  liooks,  be- 
ginning with  that  of  Mr.  Janes  (1843),  issued 
from  the  press,  giving  their  editors'  arrangement 
of  the  syllables  ami  chant  notes  for  the  Psalter 
and  Canticles.    Among  the  moat  prominent  of 
these  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Hullah's  '  Psalm* 
with  Chants '  ( 1 844) ;  Helmore's  *  Psalter  Noted' 
(1850);  the  Psalter  of  the  S.P.C  K.  edited  by 
Turle  (1865);   the  'English  P»alter'  (1S65): 
the  'Psalter  Accented'  (1872);  the  'Cathedral 
Psalter'  (1875) ;  the  Psalters  of  Ouseley,  Elvey, 
Gauntlett,  Mercer,  Doran  and  Nottingham,  Hey 
wood  and  Sargent.    Among  these  various  publi- 
cations there  reigned  an  entire  discrepancy  as 
to  the  mode  of  distributing  the  words.  Beyond 
tho  division  of  the  verse  into  two  parte  given 
in  the  Psalms  and  Canticles  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
no  pointing  or  arrangement  of  the  words  to  the 
notes  of  the  chant  has  ever  been  put  forward  by 
authority  in  the  Anglican  Church,  or  even  widely 
accepted.    Each  of  the  editors  mentioned  has 
therefore  followed  his  own  judgment,  and  the 
methods  employed  vary  from  the  strictest  syllabic 
arrangement  to  the  freest  attempt  to  make  the 
musicjj  accent  and  expression  agree  with  those 
which  would  be  given  in  readiug — which  is  cer- 
tainly the  point  to  aim  at  in  all  arrangement*  of 
word-  for  chanting,  as  far  as  consistent  with  fit- 
ness and  common  sense.    It  may  be  hoped  that 
the  increased  attention  given  to  this  important 
subject,  may  lead  to  the  use  of  those  guide  book* 
only  which  best  reconcile  the  demands  of  good 
reading  and  good  singing.  [T.  H.] 

CHANTERELLE,  a  French  term  for  the 
upper  or  E  string  of  the  violin — that  on  which 
the  melody  is  usually  tung.  [G.] 

CHAPEAU  CHINOIS.  [Chinese  Pavilion.] 

CHAPELLE,  originally  the  musicians  of  a 
chapel,  and  now  ex  ten*  led  to  mean  the  choir  or 
the  orchestra,  or  both,  of  a  church  or  chapel 
or  other  musical  establishment,  sacred  or  specular. 
The  maitre  do  chapelle  is  the  director  of  the 
music.  In  German  the  word  Kapelle  or  Capelle 
is  u«cd  more  exclusively  for  the  private  orchestra 
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of  a  prince  or  othor  great  personage,  and  the 
Kapell-meister  is  the  conductor  or  director.  Cap 
pella  pontificale  is  the  term  for  the  whole  body 
of  singers  in  the  Pope's  service,  the  cantatore 
cappellani,  the  cantatori  apostolice,  and  the  ean- 
tatori  pontificale. 

The  word  1  capella'  is  said  to  l?e  derived  from 
the  cape  of  S.  Martin,  on  which  solemn  oaths 
used  to  be  taken.  Thence  it  came  to  mean  the 
building  containing  the  cape,  and  thence  the 
musicians,  also  the  vestments,  and  the  vessels  of 
the  building.  [G.] 

CHAPELS  ROY  A  L.  Bodies  of  clergy  and  lay- 
clerks  who  minister  at  the  courts  of  Christian 
monarchs ;  and  also  the  places  in  which  they 
worship.  There  are  several  in  England — viz.,  at 
St.  James's  Palace,  Whitehall,  and  St.  George's, 
Windsor,  etc.  From  the  '  Liber  Niger  Domus 
Regis'  (1461),  the  earliest  known  record  on  the 
subject,  we  learn  that  in  Edward  IV'b  reign 
there  was  a  well-established  Chapel  Royal,  con- 
sisting of  a  dean  ;  a  confessor  to  the  household  ; 
24  chaplains  and  clerks  variously  qualified — by 
skill  in  descant,  eloquence  in  reading,  and  ability 
in  organ-playing;  2  epistlers,  ex -chorister-boys ; 
8  children  ;  a  master  of  the  grammar  school ; 
and  a  master  of  the  children,  or  master  of  song. 

The  term  Chapel  Royal  is  now  usually  applied 
to  that  at  St.  James's  Palace.  The  chapel  is 
between  the  Colour  Court  and  the  Ambassadors* 
Court.  The  establishment  consists  of  the  Dean, 
the  Lord  High  Almoner ;  the  Clerk  of  the  Closet, 
and  2  deputies ;  the  sub-dean ;  48  chaplains ; 
8  priests  in  ordinary,  a  master  of  the  children ; 
one  lay  composer ;  one  lay  organist  and  chapel- 
master  or  choirmaster;  8  lay  gentlemen  and  10 
boys  ;  1  sergeant  of  the  vestry ;  1  groom  of  ditto ; 
and  other  attendants. 

The  service  is  a  full  choral  one,  at  10  a.m., 
12  noon,  and  5.30  p.m.  on  Sundays,  and  at 
11  a.  m.  on  feast-days..  The  boys  are  educated 
at  the  cost  of  the  chapel,  and  as  a  rule  siug 
there  only.  The  chief  musical  posts  of  the  es- 
tablishment are  at  present  held  as  follows : — 
Master  of  the  Children,  Rev.  Thos.  Helmore, 
one  of  the  priests  in  ordinary ;  Composer,  Sir 
John  Gobs;  Organist  and  Choir  master,  Mr. 
C.  S  Jekyll. 

The  Chapel  Royal  at  Whitehall  (Banqueting 
House)  is  under  the  same  chief  officers  as  St. 
James's — but  is  now  attended  only  once  a  year 
by  the  choir  of  that  establishment  in  the  s|>ecial 
service  of  Maundy  Thursday,  on  the  afternoon 
of  Thursday  in  Holy  Week,  when  gifts  called 
'Benevolences'  are  distributed  by  the  Lord 
High  Almoner  to  certain  poor  people,  as  many 
in  n uml >er  as  the  sovereign  is  years  old. 
The  ceremony  is  a  relic  of  a  service  which 
included  washing  the  feet  of  the  poor,  of  the  s.imo 
nature  with  that  performed  by  the  Pope  on  the 
same  day.  That  part  of  it,  however,  as  well  as 
tlie  distribution  of  fish  and  bread  before  the 
«ec<>nd  lesson  has  long  been  discontinued. 

The  following  special  anthems  were  formerly 
niing  in  the  course  of  the  service: — 'Hide  not 
tbou   thy   face  from  us,  O  Lord'  (Farrant), 


'Prevent  us,  O  Lord'  (Byrd),  'Call  to  re- 
membrance, O  Lord'  ^Farrant),  'O  praise  the 
Lord  all  ye  heathen'  (Croft).  They  are  now 
varied  each  year. 

The  Chapel  Royal  of  the  Savoy  (Strand)  is 
a  Chapel  Royal  in  name  only.  The  ap]>oiutment 
of  minister  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
and  the  service  is  dependent  on  the  taste  or 
ability  of  the  minister,  as  in  any  other  ordinnrv 
chapel.  [T.H.J 

CHAPERONS  BLANCS,  LES.  A  comic 
opera  in  three  acts  ;  the  libretto  by  Scribe,  the 
music  by  Auber.  Produced  in  Paris  April  9, 
1836-  [O.j 

CHAPPELL  &  CO.  This  musical  firm  com- 
menced business  in  January  1812,  at  124  New 
Bond  Street,  previously  tenanted  by  Goulding, 
D'  Almaine,  &  Co.  The  firm  consisted  of  Samuel 
Chappell,  John  Baptist  Cramer,  and  Francis  Tat- 
tou  Latour.  At  the  expiration  of  seven  years, 
J.  B.  Cramer  retired,  and  Chappell  &  Co.,  re- 
quiring more  space,  removed  to  a  nearly  opposite 
house,  50  New  Bond  Street.  Recent  enlargements 
have  increased  the  premises  to  three  houses 
in  Bond  St.,  and  the  site  of  a  former  stable- 
yard  as  well  as  of  large  back  gardens  of  three 
houses  in  George  Street.  The  first  partnership 
is  noticeable  for  the  establishment  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  all  the  business  arrangements 
for  which  were  made  at  No.  124.  Mr.  Chappell 
further  lent  his  house  for  the  meetings  of  the 
Directors,  and  refreshed  the  weary  oils.  J.  B. 
Cramer  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  and 
the  spirit  would  sometimes  move  him  to  play 
until  one,  two,  or  three  in  the  morning,  to  the 
great  delight  of  his  auditors.  When  the  society 
had  become  firmly  established,  a  silver  teapot 
was  presented  to  the  lady  of  the  house.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  term  of  partnership  (1826), 
Latour  withdrew,  and  carried  on  a  separate  busi- 
ness until  1830,  when  he  sold  it  to  his  former 
partner.  Samuel  Chap{>ell  died  Dec.  1834,  and 
the  business  was  then  carried  on  for  the  widow 
by  her  sons, — William,  the  eldest,  being  25  years 
old.  Desiring  to  propagate  a  knowledge  of  the 
music  of  the  Madrigalian  era,  William  (in  1840) 
i»roji  cted  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society,  which 
held  its  meetings  and  rehearsals  at  No.  50.  He 
edited  Dow  land's  songs  for  the  Society,  and  also 
edited  and  published  (183S-40)  a  'Collection  of 
National  English  Airs,'  giving  their  pedigrees  and 
the  auecdotes  connected  with  them,  with  an 
essay  on  minstrelsy  in  England.  This  was  after 
wards  expanded  into  his  '  Popular  Music  of  the 
Oldeu  Time'  (2  vols.  1855-59).  The  business 
was  greatly  extended  by  Thomas  Chappell,  under 
a  family  arrangement  by  which  his  elder  brother 
left,  and  bought  the  half  of  the  business  carried 
on  under  the  name  of  Cramer  &  Co.,  with  the  late 
T.  F.  Beale  as  his  partner.  It  was  under  Thos. 
Chappell's  management  that  the  great  extension 
of  the  buildings  took  place,  and  he  was  the  pro- 
jector of  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  and  the 
Saturday  Popular  Concerts  which  sprang  out  of 
them,  both  of  which  have  owed  their  success  in 
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great  measure  to  the  management  of  S.  Arthur 
Chappell,  the  younger  brother.  [Monday  Popu- 
lar Concerts.]  A  large  concert-room  had  been 
much  wanted  at  the  went  end  of  London,  and 
St.  James's  Hall  wan  projected  and  carried  out 
mainly  by  the  Chappclls. 

The  pianoforte  factory  of  Chappell  and  Co.  is 
in  Chalk  Farm  Road.  The  average  of  manu- 
facture is  from  25  to  30  pianos  per  week.  [W.C.] 

CHAPPINOTON.  .Tony,  built  an  organ  in 
1597  for  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.    [V.  de  P.]  | 

CH APPLE,  Samuel,  was  lwra  at  Crediton, 
in  1775.  Whilst  an  infant  he  was  deprived  of 
sight  by  small-pox.  At  an  early  age  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  violin,  and  when  about 
fifteen  was  taught  the  pianoforte  by  a  master 
named  Lames,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Thomas, 
a  scholar  of  John  Stanley — all  blind  men.  In 
1795  he  was  appointed  organist  of  Ashburton, 
where  he  continued  for  upwards  of  forty  years. 
He  composed  and  published  many  anthems,  souks, 
glees,  and  pianoforte  sonatas.  |_\V.  H.  U.J 

CHARACTERISTIC.  This  term  is  some- 
times applied  to  music  which  is  designed  as  the 
expression  of  some  special  sentiment  or  cir- 
cumstance. Thus  in  vocal  music,  if  the  melody 
is  appropriate  to  the  words,  we  may  speak  of  the 
'characteristic  settingof  the  text.'  In  instrumental 
music,  also,  the  word  may  be  used  where  what 
is  known  as  'local  colouring'  is  introduced  ;  e.g. 
the  'Ranz  des  vaches'  movement  in  Rossini  s 
overture  to  'Guillaume  Tell'  might  be  properly 
described  as  'characteristic'  The  term  is  also 
occasionally  applied  to  programme  music.  Bee- 
thoven's sonata  'Adieu,  Absence,  and  Return' 
is  frequently  entitled  the  'SonateCaracteristique,' 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  title  was 
given  by  the  composer.  He  h*s,  however,  him- 
self used  it  for  the  overture  to  Leonore,  published 
as  op.  13X.  (See  Notteltohm's  '  Them.  Verzeich- 
n;ss.')  S|>ohr's  4th  Symphony  is  entitled  'Die 
Weihe    der  Tone  ;    charakteristisches  Ton^e 

mil  do,'  Ac  [E.  P.] 

CHARD,  Georc.e  William,  Mua.  Doc.,  was 
born  al*»ut  1705.  He  received  his  early  musical 
education  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  under  Robert 
Hudson,  M  us.  P.ac.  In  1 787  he  became  lay  clerk 
of  Winchester  Cathedral,  and  some  years  later 
was  appointed  organist  of  that  church  and  of  the 
adjacent  college.  In  181  2  he  took  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Music  at  Cambridge.  He  comi>osed 
some  church  music  and  other  sacred  pieces,  some 
of  which  have  been  publihhed,  and  some  songs 
and  glees;  of  the  latter  he  published  'Twelve  j 
Glees,  for  three,  four,  and  five  voices.'  He  died 
May  23,  1849,  aged  84.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CHARITY  CHILDREN,  Meeting  at  St. 
Paul's.  A  fest  val  service  attended  by  the 
childrenof  the  old  charity  schools  of  the  metropolis, 
is  held  annually  in  June  under  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul  s  Cathedral,  the  children  taking  a  promiuent 
part  in  the  singing.  The  first  of  these  festivals 
was  held  in  1 704,  on  the  Thumlay  in  Whitsun- 
week,  at  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn ;  the  second  in 


1705  at  St.  Sepulchre's,  where  the  service  took 
place  until  1 738,  when  it  was  held  at  Christ 
Church,  Newgate  St.,  and  was  continued  there 
until   1 801.     In  that  year  the  children  met 
at  the  cathedral,  where  the  services  have  rince 
been  held,  except  in  i860  when  the  cathedral 
was  under  repair  and  the  schools  assembled  on 
the  Handel  orchestra  at  the  Cry»tal  Palace.  On 
April  23,  1789.  the  children  met  at  St.  Pauls, 
when  George  the  Third  went  in  state  to  return 
thanks  for  his  restoration  to  health ;  and,  earlier 
still,  on  July  7,  171 3.  at  the  thanksgiving  for 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht  they  were  assembled  in  the 
streets.  The  effect  of  the  music  has  been  recorded 
by  many  eminent  musicians,  including  Haydn, 
in  whose  memorandum  book  in  the  Conierva- 
toire  at  Vienna  there  is  a  note  on  the  service, 
quoting  Jones's  double  chant  (Pobl's  '  Haydn 
in  London,'  212),  and  Berlioz,  who  was  present 
in  1851  ('Soirees  de  rOrchestre,'  No.  211.  The 
number  of  the  children  varies,  but  is  generally 
between  5 000  and  6000 ;  they  are  arranged  in 
an  amphitheatre  constructed  for  the  occasion 
under  the  dome.    The  service,  which  include* 
the  Hallelujah  ChoruB,  is  accompanied  by  the 
organ,  trumpets,  and  drums     Up  to  1S63  the 
113th  psalm  had  been  sung  before  the  sermon, 
but  in  that  year  Mendelssohn's  4  Sleepers,  wake' 
was  substituted  for  it.    In  1865  Sir  John  Goss 
wrote  a  unison  setting  of  the  '  Te  Deuiu.'  which 
took  the  place  of  Boyce  in  A,  and  in  1866  he 
wrote  a  '  J  ululate '  in  the  same  form.  Among 
the  conductors  have  been  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  H. 
Buck  1. in. I,  and  Mr. Shoubridge.  [C.  M  ] 

CHARLES  THE  SECOND.  An  English 
opera  in  two  acts;  the  words  by  Desmond  Ryan, 
the  music  by  Macfarren.  Produced  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre  Oct.  27,  1849.  [0.] 

CH  ASSE,  A  LA,  a  term  applied  to  music  which 
intentionally  imitates  hunting  or  contains  born 
passages  suggesting  it.  Such  are  Mehul's  over- 
ture to  '  Le  Jeune  Henri,'  the  hunting  choru** 
in  '  The  Seasons,'  and  in  '  Der  Freischutx.'  But 
this  does  not  excuse  the  French  publisher  who 
entitled  Beethoven's  overture  in  C  (op.  115)  'La 
Chasse,'  because  of  a  passage  for  two  horu* 
in  the  introduction,  or  the  German  publisher 
who  followed  him  in  designating  it  'Jagd- 
ouverture.'  [G.] 

CHATTERTON,  John  Balstr,  eminent  harp- 
ist, born  at  Norwich  1S10,  studied  under  Boehs* 
and  I.abarrc  ;  succeeded  Bochsa  as  profes>or  of  the 
harp  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  1S44  was 
appointed  h.irpist  to  the  Queen.  He  retained 
both  appointments  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  London  in  1871.  Chatterton  wrote  much  for 
the  harp,  chiefly  operatic  selections.    [M.  C.  C] 

CHAULIEU,  Charles,  born  in  Ms  i;8S, 
died  in  London  1849,  pianist;  studied  in  the 
Conservatoire  uuder  Adam  and  Catel.  In  hi* 
earlier  years  ho  was  a  good  teacher,  but  failed  to 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  execution.  In 
1840  he  settled  in  London.  He  arranged  an 
immense  quantity  of  opera  airs  for  the  pianoforte, 
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and  composed  sonatas,  caprices,  rondeaux,  and  a  '  that  it  wm  Chelard  who  urged  the  eccentric 


collection  of  studies  called  1  L' Indispensable'  for 
the  same  instrument.  He  contributed  well  written 
articles  to  '  Le  Pianiste '  a  musical  journal  (.Paris 
1834  and  1835).  [M.C.C.] 

CT1 AUNTER.  The  highest  pipe  of  the  bagpipe, 
from  which  the  'chaunt'  or  melody  is  produced, 
as  op; —  i  to  the  drones,  which  each  speak  only 
to  a  single  note.    [Bagpipe.]  [W.  H.  S.] 

CHECK  (Fr.  L'Attrapt,  La  Chat*;  Ital. 
Jtibatto  or  Paramartello ;  Ger.  Fdnger),  an  im- 
portant member  in  the  action  of  a  grand  piano- 
forte, consisting  of  an  upright  of  thick  wire,  bearing 
an  almost  spade-shaped  head  of  leather  or  some 
light  wood  covered  with  leather.  It  is  fixed  in  the 


Frenchman  to  visit  Mendelssohn  at  Leipsic,  and 
'made  him  blush'  at  the  suggestion  that  his  old 
friend  would  probably  not  be  glad  to  see  him. 
('Voyage  musicale,'  Lettre  4.)  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Liszt  in  1853,  but  he  continued  to 
the  close  of  his  life  at  Weimar,  and  died  in 
1861.  He  composed  several  other  operas,  but 
none  so  successful  as  '  Macbeth.'  '  Hermanns- 
Schlachf  (Munich,  1835)  is  a  solid  and  carefully 
written  work  in  the  German  style.  His  operas, 
though  full  of  merit,  and  effective  in  their  day, 
are  no  longer  performed ;  the  overture  to  '  Mac- 
beth '  alone  is  occasionally  heard  at  concerts. 
While  he  clung  to  the  style  of  French  romantic 
opera,  ho  strove  somewhat  ostentatiously  to  adopt 


back  part  of  the  key  behind  the  hammer,  and  its  |  that  of  the  German  school.    But  he  wanted  the 


power  to  enable  him  to  weld  these  conflicting 
elements  into  a  harmonious  whole.         [A.  M.J 

CHELL,  William,  Mus.  Bac.,  successively 
lay  vicar,  prebendary,  and  precentor  of  Hereford 
Cathedral,  graduated  in  music  at  Oxford  in 
1524.    He  was  author  of  two  works,  entitled 
butt  of  the  hammer  comes  in  contact  with  the    « Musicae  practic*  Compendium,'  and  'de  Pro- 
check.    [Pianoforte.]  [A.  J.  H.]   ponionibus  Musicis.'  [W.  H.  H.] 

CHEESE,  G.  J.,  organist  of  Leominster  in  |  CHERCBINI,  Maria  Luioi  Carlo  Zenobi 
1 77 1,  and  subsequently  organist  and  professor  of  Salvatorb,  born  in  Florence,  Sept.  14,  1760, 
the  pianoforte  in  London,  published  '  Practical  son  of  a  musician  at  the  Pergola  theatre.  His 
Rules  for  Playing  and  Teaching  the  Pianoforte    musical  faculty  was  evident  from  the  first.    '  I 


duty  is  to  catch  the  hammer  when  it  falls  a  certain 
distance  away  from  the  string,  and  hold  it  until 
it  is  released  by  the  finger  of  the  player  allowing 
the  key  to  rise.  In  cottage  pianofortes  or  pianinos 
that  have  check  actions  the  check  is  placed  be- 
fore the  hammer,  and  a  stud  projecting  from  the 

1  in  contact  with  the 


and  Organ.' 


[W.  H.  H.] 

CHELARD,  Hippolyte  Asdrb  Jean  Bap- 
tiste,  born  Feb.  1,  1789,  in  Paris,  son  of  a 
musician  at  the  Grand  Opera,  was  destined  for 
the  musical  profession  from  his  childhood,  and 
studied  at  the  Conservatoire  under  R.  Kreutzer 
for  the  violin,  and  Gossec,  Meliul,  and  Cherubini 
for  composition.  Having  won  the  '  Grand  Prix ' 
for  cotnj>osition  he  went  to  Italy,  and  studied 
church  music  under  Baini  and  Zingarelli  in 
l;  ■:,i<-.  and  dramatic  music  under  Paisiello  and 
Fioravanti  at  Naples.  He  produced  his  first 
work,  a  comic  opera,  '  La  casa  da  vendere,'  at 
Naples  in  181 5.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he 
a  violinist  at  the  Grand  Ope'ra.  and  gave 


began,'  says  he,  in  the  Preface  to  his  autograph 
Catalogue,  'to  learn  music  at  six,  and  OOtnpo- 
sition  at  nine.  The  first  from  my  futher,  the 
Becond  from  Bartolom<*o  and  Alessandro  Felici, 
and  after  their  death  from  Bizzarri  and  J.  Cas- 
trucci.'  His  first  work  was  a  Mass  and  Credo 
in  D,  for  four  voices  and  accompaniment,  and 
by  the  time  he  was  sixteen  he  had  composed 
3  Masses,  2  Dixits,  a  Magnificat,  a  Miserere, 
and  a  Te  Deum,  besides  an  Oratorio,  3  Cantatas, 
and  other  smaller  works.  In  1777  or  8  the 
Grand  Duke,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Leopold  II, 
granted  him  an  allowance  that  he  might  study 
under  Sarti  at  Bologna.  Thither  Cherubini 
went,  and  there  he  remained  for  four  years, 
learns,  composing  diligently  at  the  same  time,  thoroughly  acquiring  the  old  Italian  contra- 
After  infinitTtrouble  his  tragic  opera  of  'Mac-    P"ntaJ  .a?d  that  profioency  » 

beth '  (libretto  bv  Rouget  de?I,le)  was  produced    Phonic  writing  in  which  no  composer  since 

at  the  Grand  Op«ra  (dune  29.  ,827),  bit  it  was         *?»  h™  *luallt*1  .  *  £ 

delssohn.    The  compositions  given  in  the  Cata- 


removed  from  the  boards,  and  Chelard  left 
Paris  for  Munich,  where  the  success  of  'Macbeth' 
was  ho  decided,  that  the  King  of  Bavaria  made 
him  hi*  chapel-master.  He  returned  to  Paris, 
antl  remained  there  till  the  Revolution  of  1S30 
drove  him  back  to  Munich  to  become  widely 
known  as  a  composer  and  leader.  In  1831  he 
loci  the  Thuringian  Festival  at  Erfurt.  In  1832 
18.33  he  was  in  Loudon  conducting  the 
opera  company,  of  which  Schroder- 
X>evrient,  and  Haitzinger  were  members.1  In 
1S36  he  was  employed  as  theatre  and  concert 
director  a'.  Augsburg,  and  in  1840  succeeded  I 
Hummel  as  court  Kapellmeister  at  Weimar. 
One  of  the  events  of  this  time  was  the  arrival  of 
Berlioz  in  '843;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  remember 

1 


logue1  under  1778  and  9  are  all  Antiphons 
written  on  Cauti  fermi,  a  la  PaUntrina.  With 
the  early  tpart  of  17S0,  however,  this  stops.  His 
first  opera,  '  Quinto  Fabio,'  was  written  during 
that  summer  and  produced  at  Alessandria,  and 
for  tlie  next  fourteen  years  operas  and  dra- 
matic music  seem  to  have  engaged  almost  his 
entire  attention  :— 1782,  'Armida'  (Flounce*, 
'  Adriano  in  Siria'  (Leghorn^,  'II  Mctjensio' 
(Florence);  178^  'II  Quinto  Fabio'  (Rome), 
*Lo  sposo  di  tre'  (Venice);  1784,  '  V  Idnlide' 

»  Th»  1'ttiWnf  referral  I<>  li-rw  anl  «-l«cnh«-r«  lo  Iht*  article  wa» 

Compiled  l>j  Chenibiol  hlmvlf.  with  an  liiU-re»ttrv  l'r--fac«.  and 
put.1Mi.-il  after  hU  .l.-ath  I>t  It.. it.-  <le  TouMMa.  un  '"r  ,h*  Ulle  ..f 
'  Viille*  d-y  matin  critt  atit<«rapr»  «  'I'  l»  niu«n|n»  rn  ,ip..«ee  |»r  fru 
M.  J..  •'.  Z.  S.  Chrrublnl.  el«v  rlc.  I'arK  rhej  l«  prln«  ipatu  F.dllriir* 
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(Florence\  'L'  Alessandro  nell'  Indie'  (Mantua). 
These  opera*  must  have  made  his  name  known 
all  over  Italy.  In  1784  he  was  invited  to 
Loudon,  and  wrote  'La  Finta  Princi|>essa ' 
(1785),  and  'Giulio  Sabino'  (1786),  for  the 
King's  Theatre,  but  without  success.  Ho  also 
made  large  additions  to  Paisiello's  '  Marchese 
Tulipano,  and  other  operas  then  on  the  stage 
in  London.  He  was  much  noticed  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  held  the  post  of  Composer  to  the 
King  for  one  year.  In  July  1786  he  left  London 
for  Paris,  where  he  seems  to  have  remained  for 
the  whole  of  the  next  year,  very  much  fete<l  and 
liked.  In  the  winter  of  1 787-8  he  brought  out 
his  eleventh  opera  at  Turin,  '  Ifigenia  in  Aulide.' 
He  then  returned  to  Paris,  which  from  that  time 
beeaine  his  home.  His  first  opera  in  Paris  was 
1  Demophon.'  to  Marmontel's  libretto,  Dec.  5, 
1788.  In  this  opera  he  broke  loose  from  the 
light  and  trivial  vein  of  the  Neapolitan  school, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  grand  style  which 
he  himself  afterwards  ho  fully  developed.  Mean- 
while he  was  fully  employed.  Leonard,  Marie 
Antoinette's  coiffeur,  had  obtained  permission  to 
found  an  Italian  Opera,  and  Cherubim  received 
the  entire  musical  direction  of  it.  During  the 
years  17S9-93,  he  conducted  the  so-called 
'  Rouffons '  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Foire  St.  Ger- 
main,  in  operas  of  Anfossi,  Paisiello,  CimaroHa, 
and  other  Italians,  besides  writing  a  great 
number  of  separate  pieces  in  the  same  style 
for  insertion  into  these  works.  At  the  same 
time  ho  was  eagerly  pushing  on  in  the  path 
opened  by  '  Demophon.  On  the  18th  of  July, 
1  791,  he  brought  out  '  Lodoiska,'  a  decided  step 
in  advance.  The  effect  produced  by  his  new 
style,  with  its  unusual  harmonic  combinations 
and  instrumental  effects,  was  both  startling 
and  brilliant,  and  took  the  composers  of  the 
day  completely  by  surprise.  'Lodoiska'  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  operas  in  which  he 
advanced  still  further.  '  Koukourgi '  (1793)  re- 
mained in  MS.  to  be  afterwards  adapted  to 
•All  Baba';  but  'Elisa'  (Dee.  13,  1794), 
'Medee1  (March  13,  97\  'L'  Hrttellerie  Por- 
tugaise'  (July  25,  98),  '  Les  deux  Journees* 
(.lan.  16,  1800),  known  in  Germany  as  '  Der 
Wasst  rtrager,'  as  well  as  a  number  of  small 
one-act  works,  such  as  'Anacro'on'  (1803),  aiid 
•  Achille  a  Scyros,"  both  ballet  operas  and  both 
masterpieces,  show  how  unceasing  was  his 
activity,  and  how  much  he  must  have  pleased 
the  opera-goers.  But  though  successful  with 
the  public,  his  pecuniary  position  was  anything 
but  satisfactory.  When  the  'Conservatoire  de 
Musique'  was  founded  in  1795,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  three  '  Ins|)ecteurs  des 
Etudes,'  an  appointment  by  no  means  commen- 
surate with  his  genius  and  artistic  position, 
chiefly  no  doubt  because  of  Napoleon's  d'slike 
to  him,  a  dislike  which  the  Emperor  took  DO 
pains  to  conceal.  Cherubini's  nature,  at  all 
times  grave,  not  to  say  gloomy,  became  visibly 
depressed  under  these  circumstances,  and  he 
bev'an  to  lose  all  pleasure  in  his  profession.  In 
1 795  he  married  Madlle.  Cecile  Tourette,  a  step 


1  not  likely  to  diminish  his  anxiet:es.    He  there- 
fore willingly  accepted  an  offer  to  write  an  ope-a 
for  the  Imperial  Theatre  at  Vienna,  where  he 
arrived  early  in  July  1805.     Here  he  made 
acquaintance  with  Beethoven,  whose  deafhe  s 
was  not  then  bo  great  as  to  lie  an  olwtacle  to 
conversation,  and  the  two  were  often  together. 
Beethoven  esteemed  Cherubini  above  all  the  then 
living  writers  for  the  stage,  and  his  vocal  music 
was  much  influenced  by  him.    What  Chenilini 
thought  of  Beethoven's  music  is  not  so  clear. 
He  was  present  at  the  first  performances  of 
'  Fidelio,'  but  beyond  his  remarks  that  no  one 
could  tell  what  key  the  overture  was  in,  and 
that  Beethoven  had  not  sufficiently  studied 
writing  for  the  voice,  nothing  is  known.  'II 
etait  toujours  brusque,'  was  his  one  answer  to 
enquiries  as  to  Beethoven's  personal  character- 
istics.   (See  Schindler's  « Beethoven,'  i.  118,  al« 
p.  184  of  this  Dictionary.) 

j  The  '  Wassertrager '  was  performed  shortly 
after  Cherubini's  arrival,  and  '  Faniska '  pro- 
duced Feb.  25,  1806.  But  it  was  a  poor  time 
for  operaB  in  Vienna.  The  war  between  Austria 
and  France  broke  out  immediately  after  his 
arrival ;  Vienna  was  taken  on  Nov.  1 3,  and 

,  Cherubini  was  soon  called  upon  to  organise  and 
conduct  Napoleon's  soiree*  at  Schbnbrunn.  But 
his  main  object  at  Vienna  was  frustrated,  and  he 
returned  to  France.  His  mind  became  so  much 
embittered  as  to  affect  his.  health.  Whilst  living 
in  retirement  at  the  chateau  of  the  Prince  de 
Chimay,  his  friends  entreated  him  to  write  some 
sacred  music  for  the  consecration  of  a  church 
there ;  for  a  long  time  he  refused,  but  at  last 

I  set  to  work  secretly,  and  surprised  them  with  tha 
Mass  in  F  for  three  voices  and  orchestra  (1809). 
With  this  work  a  new  epoch  opens.  It  is  true 
that  both  in  1809  and  1810  we  find  one  net 
operas  ('  Pimmalione,'  Nov.  30,  1S09,  '  Le 
Crescendo,'  Sept.  1,  1810),  that  in  1813  he  wrote 
the  '  Abenec'rages,'  and  even  so  late  as  1833  '  AS 
Baba,'  but  the  fact  remains  that  after  1809  sacred 
music  was  Cherubini's  main  occupation.  Besides 
a  number  of  smaller  sacred  pieces  for  one.  two, 
three,  or  more  voices,  with  orchestra,  organ,  or 
quartet,  the  Catalogue  for  the  years  l Si 6  25 
contains  the  '  Mease  Solennelle'  in  C  I  March  14, 
1 816),  a  'Gloria'  in  Bl>,  a  Credo'  in  D.  the 
'Messe  des  Morts'  (Requiem)  in  C  (.all  1817); 
the  'Messe  Solennelle'  in  E  (181 8)  ;  that  in  G, 

I  and  a  'Eyrie'  (both  1819);  that  in  Bt>  (Not. 

1  1821)  ;  a  4  Kyrie'  in  C  minor  (Sept.  13,  1S23I  ; 
the  Coronation  Mass  for  3  voices  (April  29, 
1825)  ;  and  lastly  the  '  Requiem 1  in  D  for  men's 
voices  (Sept.  24,  1S36). 

During  1  he  bundled  days  Napoleon  made  him 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  ;  and  shortly 
after,  under  Louis  XVI 1 1,  he  was  elected  member 
of  the  '  Institut,'  and  in  1816  was  appointed 
jointly  with  Lesttetir  '  musician  and  superin- 
tendant  of  the  King's  Chapel,'  with  a  salary  of 
3,000  francs.  Thus  almost  at  once  did  honour, 
position,  and  income,  all  fall  upon  him.  In  1822 
he  became  Director  of  the  Conservatoire,  and 
the  energy  which  he  threw  into  his  new  work 
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is  shown  by  the  'Solftges  pour  I'examen  de 
l'Ecole,'  which  fill  the  Catalogue  during  the  next 
few  years,  and  by  the  '  fours  de  Contrepoint  et 
de  la  Fugue,'  which  was  published  in  1S35. 
Nor  are  these  years  barren  in  instrumental 
works.   In  1815  the  Philharmonic  Society,  then 
recently  formed,  offered  him  the  sum  of  £100 
for  a  symphony,  an  overture,  and  a  vocal  piece, 
and  at  their  invitation  he  paid  a  second  visit  to 
London.    He  arrived  in  March ;  the  Symphony 
(in  D)  was  finished  on  April  24,  and  played  on 
the  1st  of  May.    It  was  afterwards  (in  1829) 
scored  as  a  quartet.     The  Overture  was  per- 
formed at  the  concert  of  the  3rd  of  April,  and 
another  MS.  overture  on  May  29.   In  addition 
to  these  the  Catalogue  shows  a  Funeral  March 
for  full  orchestra  (March  1820);  a  march  for 
'Faniska'  (May  if,  18 ji);  six  string  quartets, 
viz.  in  Eb  (1814V  in  C,  from  the  Symphony,  with 
a  new  Adagio  (1829),  in  D  (July  31,  1834I,  in 
E  (Feb.  12,  1835),  in  F  (June  28,  1836),  in 
A  minor  (July  22,  1837);  and  a  string  quintet 
in  E  minor  (Get.  28,  1837).    Cherubini  died  on 
the  15th  of  May,  1842,  highly  honoured  and 
esteemed.     In  addition  to  the  works  above 
mentioned   he  wrote  several  operas  in  con- 
junction with  other  composers,  such  as  4  Blanche 
de  Provence'  in  182 1,  to  celebrate  the  baptism 
of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  with  Boieldieu,  Paer, 
Berton,  and  Kreutzer;  also  a  great  number  of 
canons  for  two.  three,  or  more  voices.  The 
catalogue  contains  in  all  305  numbers,  some  of 
them  very  voluminous,  besides  a  supplementary 
list  of  thirty  works  omitted  by  Cherubini,  as 
well  as  eighteen  volumes  (some  of  them  of  more 
than  400  pages)  of  music  by  various  Italian 
writers,  copied  out  by  the  great  composer  himself, 
a  practice  which  he  admits  to  have  learned  from 
his  old  master  Sarti. 

Cherubim's  artistic  career  may  be  divided 
into  three  periods.  The  first,  1760-1791,  when 
he  was  writing  motets  and  masses  a  la  Pales- 
trina,  and  ojieras  in  the  light  Neapolitan  vein, 
or  may  be  called  his  Italian  period.  The  second 
Operatic  period  opens  with  'Lodoiska,'  though 
the  beginning  of  the  change  is  apparent  in 
'  D'jmophon  '  (i  788)  in  the  form  of  the  concerted 
pieces,  in  the  entrances  of  the  chorus,  and  the 
expressive  treatment  of  the  orchestra.  'Lodo- 
iska' however  shows  an  advance  both  in  inspi- 
ration and  expression.  «  Medee '  and  '  Les  deux 
Journees'  form  the  climax  of  the  operatic  period. 
In  the  former  the  sternness  of  the  characters, 
the  mylhologic  d  background,  and  above  all  the 
passion  of  Medea  herself,  must  have  seized  his 
imagination,  and  inspired  him  with  those  poig- 
nant, almost  overpowering  accents  of  grief, 
jealousy,  and  hatred  in  which  'Mede'  abounds. 
But  it  is  imposs  ble  not  to  feel  that  the  interr.nt 
rests  mainly  in  Medea,  that  there  is  a  monotony 
in  the  sentiment,  and  that  the  soliloquies  are 
tedious ;  in  a  word  that  in  spite  of  all  its  force 
and  truth  the  opera  will  never  command  the 
wide  appreciation  which  the  music  as  nimic 
deserves.  The  '  Deux  .lournces'  forms  a  strong 
contrast  to  '  Medee,'  and  is  a  brilliant  example 
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of  Cherubini's  versatility.  Here  the  sphere  of 
action  is  puroly  human,  simple,  even  plebeian, 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  art  with 
which  Cherubini  has  laid  aside  his  severe  style 
and  adapted  himself  to  the  minor  forms  of 
the  arietta  and  conjtltt,  which  are  in  keeping 
with  the  idyllic  situations.  The  finales  and 
other  large  movements  are  more  concise,  and 
therefore  more  within  the  range  of  the  general 
public,  and  there  is  an  ease  about  the  melodies, 
and  a  warmth  of  feeling,  not  to  be  found  else- 
where in  Cherubini.  This  period  closes  with 
the  ' Abenceragee 1  in  1813,  for  'AH  Baba,' 
though  completed  in  1833,  was  largely  founded 
on  'Koukourgi'  (1793).  The  third  period,  that 
of  his  sacred  compositions,  dates  properly  speak- 
ing from  his  appointment  to  the  Charlie  Royale 
in  1816,  though  it  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
with  the  Mass  in  F  (1809),  which  is  important 
as  being  the  first  sacred  work  of  his  mature 
life,  though  it  is  inferior  to  that  in  A,  and 
especially  to  the  Requiem  in  D  minor.  The 
three  1  »art  writing  in  the  Mass  in  F  seems 
scarcely  in  keeping  with  the  broad  outlines  of  the 
work,  and  the  fugues  are  dry  and  formal.  That 
in  A,  also  for  three  voices,  is  concise,  vocal,  and 
eminently  melodious.  The  Requiem  in  C  minor 
is  at  once  his  greatest  and  most  famous  work. 
The  Credo  for  eight  voices  a  eapelln  is  an  a^ton- 
ishing  instance  of  command  of  counterpoint,  and 
sltows  how  thoroughly  he  had  mastered  the  style 
of  Palestrina,  and  how  perfectly  he  could  adapt 
it  to  his  own  individual  thoughts.  Technique 
apart,  it  ranks  below  his  other  great  sacred 
works.  It  is  probable  that  Cherubini  intended 
it  to  be  considered  as  a  study,  for  only  two  num- 
bers were  published  during  his  life  time,  viz  the 
concluding  fugue  '  Et  vitam,'  and  an  elaborately 
developed  '  Ricerca'  in  eight  parts  with  ene  chief 
subject  and  three  counter-subjects,  in  which  all 
imaginable  devices  in  counterpoint  are  emphned. 

In  estimating  Cherubini's  rank  as  a  musician, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  though  he  lived  so 
long  in  Paris,  and  did  so  much  for  the  develop- 
ment of  French  opera,  he  cannot  be  classed  among 
French  composers.  His  pure  idealism,  which 
resisted  the  faintest  concession  to  beauty  of 
sound  as  such,  and  subjugated  the  whole  appa- 
ratus of  musical  representation  to  the  idea ;  the 
serious,  not  to  say  dry,  character  of  his  melody, 
his  epic  calmness — never  overpowered  by  cir- 
cumstances, and  even  in  the  most  passionate 
moments  never  exceeding  the  bounds  of  artistic 
moderation — these  characteristics  were  hardly 
likely  to  make  him  popular  with  the  French, 
especially  during  the  excitement  of  the  Revo- 
lution. His  dramatic  style  was  attractive  from 
the  novelty  of  the  combinations,  the  truth  of  the 
dramatic  expression,  the  rich  harmony,  the 
peculiar  modulations  and  brilliant  instrument- 
ation, much  of  which  he  had  in  common  with 
Gluck.  But  his  influence  on  French  opera  was 
only  temporary.  No  sooner  did  Boieldieu  appear 
with  his  sweet  pathetic  mehnlies  and  delicate 
harmonies,  and  Auber  with  his  piquant  ele- 
g.int  style,  than  the  severer  muse  of  Cherubini, 
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dwelling  in  a  realm  of  purer  thought,  dropped 
its  hold  on  the  public.  His  closest  tie  with  the 
French  school  arose  from  the  external  accident 
of  Ms  connection  with  the  Conservatoire,  where 
he  had  the  formation  of  all  the  important  French 
composers  of  the  first  half  of  the  century.  It 
was  in  Germany  that  his  works  have  met  with 
the  most  enduring  appreciation.  His  church 
music,  '  Medee,'  and  the  '  Deux  Journees,'  still 
keep  their  hold  on  the  German  puhlic.  One 
of  the  first  things  Mendelssohn  did  after  he  felt 
himself  safe  in  the  saddle  at  Dtisseldorf  was  to 
revive  the  latter  opera,  and  to  introduce  the 
mass  in  C  in  the  church.  Six  months  later  he 
brought  forward  one  of  the  Requiems,  and  when 
he  had  to  conduct  the  Cologne  Festival  in  1835 
it  is  to  Cherubim's  MS.  works  that  he  turns  fur 
something  new  and  good.  A  reference  to  the 
Index  of  the  Leipzig  Allgem.  musikalische 
Zeitung  will  show  how  widely  and  frequently 
his  works  are  performed  in  Germany.  In 
England,  too,  the  operas  just  named  have  been 
revived  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  oj»era- 
overtures  are  stock  pieces  at  all  the  best 
concerts.  Cherubini  forms  the  link  between 
classic  idealism  and  modern  romanticism.  His 
power  of  making  the  longest  and  ino*t  elaborate 
movements  clear  is  ve-y  remarkable,  especially 
when  combined  with  the  extraordinary  facility 
of  his  part-writing ;  while  his  sense  of  form  was 
almost  as  perfect  as  Mozart's,  though  he  cannot 
compare  with  Mozart  in  the  intensity  of  his 
melodic  expression,  or  in  the  individuality  with 
which  Mozart  stamped  his  characters.  In  the 
Urknu{ue  of  composition,  and  in  his  artistic  con- 
ception and  interpretation,  he  shows  a  certain 
affinity  to  Beethoven,  more  especially  in  his 
Masses.  His  greatest  gift  was  perhaps  the 
power  of  exciting  emotion.  His  style  had  a 
breadth  and  vigour  free  from  mannerism  and 
national  peculiarities.  It  was  in  his  sacred 
music  that  he  was  most  free  to  develope  his 
individuality,  because  he  could  combine  the 
best  points  in  his  operas  with  masterly  coun- 
terpoint. When  we  consider  the  then  deplorable 
state  of  church  music,  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  the  change  he  wrought. 

The  latest  and  most  complete  work  on  Cheru- 
bini is  the  biography  of  Mr.  Edward  Bellasis, 
'  Cherubini :  Memorials  illustrative  of  his  Life,' 
London,  1874;  the  preface  to  which  coutains 
a  list  of  the  principal  authorities,  includim; 
Cherubim's  own  Catalogue,  of  which  the  title 
has  l)een  already  given  in  full.  For  personal 
traits  and  anecdotes — and  in  the  case  of  Cheru- 
bini these  are  more  than  usually  interesting  and 
characteristic — the  reader  should  consult  the 
article  in  Fetis's  '  Biographic  universelle'  and 
Berlioz's  '  Memoirs,'  also  an  article  by  Hiller, 
which  appeared  in ' Maemillan's  Magazine,'  July 
1875,  and  afterwards  in  his  'Musikalisehes  und 
Personliches,'  1S76.  His  portrait  by  Ingres  is 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Luxomberg,  Paris.  He 
left  one  son  and  two  daughters,  the  younger 
of  whom  was  married  to  Hippolyte  Rosselliui 
of  Florence.  [A.  M.] 


CHIABRAN. 

CHEST-VOICE.  That  no  voice  is  « produced' 
throughout  its  extent,  in  precisely  the  same 
manner,  is  certain.  The  results  of  the  different 
manners  of  vocal  '  production'— three  in  number 
— are  sometimes  spoken  of  in  England  as  '  chest- 
voice,' '  head-voice,'  and  '  falsetto.'  The  classifi- 
cation and  terminology  adopted  by  the  French, 
viz.  'first,  second,  and  third  registers,'  are 
however  much  to  be  preferred,  Bince  the  causes 
of  the  variety  of  timbre  they  indicate,  of  which 
little  is  known,  are  left  by  them  unassumed.  The 
average  compass  of  each  vocal  register  is  perhaps 
naturally  ah  octave ;  but  the  facility  with  which 
the  mode  of  production  natural  to  one  register 
can  be  extended  to  the  sounds  of  another  renders 
this  uncertain.  By  'chest-voice'  is  commonly 
understood  the  lowest  sounds  of  a  voice,  and  any 
others  that  can  be  produced  in  the  same  manner  ; 
in  other  words,  the  '  first  register.'  [J  H.] 

CHEVAL  DE  BRONZE,  LE.  A  comic 
opera  on  a  Chinese  subject,  in  three  acts ;  words 
by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber.  Produced  at  the 
Opera  Comique  March  23,  1835.    On  Sept.  31, 

1857,  it  was  reproduced  with  additions  in  four 
acts  at  the  Academic  (Grand  Opera). 

As  '  The  Bronze  Horse 1  it  has  been  often 
played  on  the  London  boards  since  Jan.  5,  1836, 
when  it  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane.  [G.l 

CHE  VA  LIER,  played  the  violin  and  the  quint, 
a  kind  of  viol,  in  the  private  band  of  Henri  I V 
and  Louis  XIII,  and  composed  in  whole  or  in 
part  between  the  years  1587  and  161 7  no  less 
than  34  court  ballets,  according  to  a  list  drawn  up 
by  Michel  Henry,  one  of  Louis  XI IPs  24  violins, 
and  now  in  the  Bibliotheque  at  Paris.  [M.C.C.] 

CHEZY,  Wilhelmine  (or  Helmine)  Chris- 
tine von.  a  literary  lady  of  very  eccentric  life, 
nre  von  Klencko  1 783,  at  Berlin,  married  at  16, 
and  divorced  the  next  year ;  married  again  at 
22,  in  Paris,  to  Antoine  L.  de  Chezy,  a  well- 
known  Orientalist,  and  was  divorced  again  in 
1 8 10.  She  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  between 
Heidelberg,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Vienna  ( 1813-28), 
Munich  and  Paris,  and  died  at  Geneva,  1856. 
Her  claim  to  notice  here  is  her  having  written 
the  play  of  '  Ro^amunde,'  for  which  Schubert 
composed  his  music,  and  the  libretto  of  *  Eurv- 
nnthe'  for  Weber.  In  neither  case  was  the 
genius  of  the  musician  sufficient  to  save  the 
piece  from  failure.  See  Hellborn's  'Schubert,' 
chap,  xi ;  Max  M.  von  Weber's  'Carl  Maria 
von  Weber'  (1864),  ii.  371,  517,  522,  Sec;  and 
her  own  '  Unvergessenes  ...  an  meiuera  Leben,' 

1858.  [G.] 

CHIABRAN,  Francesco  (alias  Chabran.  or 
Chiabrano),  a  violin-player,  was  Ixirn  in  Pied- 
mont about  1723.  He  was  a  nephew  and  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  So.Mls.  In  1747  he  enter**! 
the  royal  band  at  Turin,  and  about  the  year 
1 75 1  appears  to  have  gone  to  Paris,  where  his 
brilliant  and  lively  style  of  playing  created 
a  considerable  sensation.  His  ooni|>osition*  show 
that  his  character  as  a  musician  was  somewhat 
superficial,  and  wanting  in  true  artistic  earnest'* 
nest   The  three  sets  of  sonatas  which  he  pub- 
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lished  In  1756  and  the  following  years  are  flimsy 
in  construction  and  devoid  of  ideas,  and  appear 
to  be  intended  merely  to  give  the  player  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  proficiency  in  the 
execution  of  double  stops,  staccato  passages, 
harmonics,  and  other  technical  difficulties.  He 
occasionally  indulges  in  realistic  traiUi  of  de- 
scriptive music. 

If  we  consider  that  Ohiabran,  through  Somis, 
was  indirectly  a  pupil  of  Corelli,  his  deterioration 
from  the  noble  stylo  of  that  great  master  is 
really  astonishing,  though  not  without  parallel  in 
the  present  day.  when  the  traditions  of  the  great 
Paris  school  of  Rode.  Kreutzer,  and  Viotti  appear 
almost  equally  forgotten  in  France.         [P.  D.J 

CHICKERING.     Messrs.   Chickering  and 
Sons,  pianoforte  makers   of  Boston   and  New 
York,  U.S.    They  claim  to  be  the  earliest  ex- 
isting American  house,  and  the  first  to  have 
obtained  any  prominence.    According  to  infor- 
mation supplied  by  Messrs.  Chickering,  the  first 
pianoforte  made  in  America  was  upon  an  English 
model,  probably  one  of  Broadwood'x.    It  was 
made  by  Benjamin  Crehorne,  of  Milton,  U.S., 
before  the  year  1803.    From  that  year  the  con- 
struction of  American  pianofortes  was  persist- 
ently carried  on,  but  without  any  material  de- 
velopment until   a   Scotchman   named  James 
Stewart,  afterwards  known  in  London  through 
his  connection  with  Messrs.  Collard  and  Collard, 
gave  an  impetus  to  the 'American  home-manu- 
facture.   Stewart  induced  Jonas  Chickering  to 
join  him,  but  two  years  after,  Stewart  re- 
turned to  Europe,  when  Chickering  was  left 
upon  his  own  account.     The  year  given  as 
that  of  the  actual  establishment  of  the  Chick- 
ering firm  is  1813.    Two  years  subsequent  to 
this,  Alpheus  Bal»cock,  who  had  served  his  time 
with  Crehorne,  contrived  an  iron  frame  for  a 
square  pianoforte,  with  the  intention  to  e<  >m- 
penaate  for  changes  of  temperature  affecting  the 
strings,  for  which  he  took  out  a  patent.  Whether 
thi*  was  suggested  by  an  improvement  with  the 
same  object  paten te°l  in  London  in  1S20  by  James 
Thorn  and  William  Allen,  or  was  an  independent 
idea  is  not  known,  but  B  ibeock  splan  met  with  no 
immediate  success.    However,  this  attempt  at 
compensation  laid  the  foundation  of  the  modern 
equipoise  to  the  tension  in  America  as  Allen's 
did   in   England.     Jonas  Chickering  produced 
a  square  pianoforte  with  an  iron  frame  com- 
plete, except  the  wrest-pin  block,  in  1837.  From 
184O    this   principle   was  fostered  by  Messrs. 
Chickering,  and  applied  to  grand  pianofortes  as 
well  a*  square,  and  has  since  been  adopted,  by 
other  makers  in  America  and  Europe.    For  fur- 
ther particulars  of  the  American  construction, 
see  PIANOFORTE  and  Steinway.         [A.  J.  H.j 

CHTLCOT,  Thomas,  was  organist  of  the  Ab- 
bey Church,  Bath,  from  1733  until  late  in  the 
last  century,  and  the  first  master  of  Thomas 
Linley,  *be  composer.  He  produced  'Twelve 
English  Songs,  the  words  by  Shakspeare  and 
other  celebrate*  1  poets;'  two  sets  of  harpsichord 
aud  other  works.  [W.  H.  H.] 
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CHILD,  William,  Mus.  Hoc.,  was  born  at 
Bristol  in  1606,  and  received  his  musical  edu- 
cation as  a  chorister  of  tho  cathedral  there  under 
Elway  Bevin.  the  organist.  In  1631  he  took 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford,  and 
in  1632  was  appointed  one  of  the  organists  of  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  in  the  room  of  Dr. 
John  Mundy,  and  shortly  afterwards  one  of  the 
organists  o  the  Chapel  Royal.  About  1660  he 
was  appointed  chanter  of  the  Chapel  Royal  and 
one  of  the  king's  private  musicians.  On  July  8, 
1663,  he  proceeded  Doctor  of  Music  at  Oxford, 
his  exercise  being  an  anthem  which  was  per- 
formed in  St.  Mary's  church  on  the  13th  of  the 
same  month.  He  died  at  Windsor,  March  23, 
1697,  in  the  91st  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred 
in  St.  George's  Chapel,  where  a  tablet  to  his 
memory  is  placed.  Dr.  Child  published  in  1 639,  in 
separate  parts,  engraven  on  small  oblong  copper 
plates,  a  work  entitled  '  The  first  set  of  Psalms 
of  iii  voyces,  fitt  for  private  chapels,  or  other 
private  meetings  with  a  continual  basse,  either 
for  the  Organ  or  Theorbo,  newly  composed  after 
the  Italian  way,'  and  consisting  of  twenty  short 
anthems  for  two  trebles  and  a  bass,  the  words 
selected  from  the  PsalniB.  This  work  was  re- 
printed, with  the  same  title,  in  1650,  and  was 
again  reproduced,  from  the  same  plates,  in  1656, 
but  with  the  title  changed  to  'Choise  Mustek  to 
the  Psalmes  of  David  for  Three  Voices,  with  a 
Continuall  Base  either  for  the  Organ  or  Theorbo.' 
His  other  published  works  consist  of  'Divine 
Anthems  and  vocal  compositions  to  several  pieces 
of  Poetry';  Catches  in  Hilton's  'Catch  that 
Catch  can.'  1652,  and  Playford's  'Musical  Com- 
panion,' 1672  ;  and  some  compositions  in  'Court 
Ayres.'  Several  of  his  Church  Services  and  An- 
thems are  printed  in  the  collection*  of  Boyce 
and  Arnold,  in  Smith*!  '  Musica  Autiqua,'  and 
elsewhere,  and  many  more  are  extant  in  in. inn- 
script  in  the  choir  books  of  various  cathedrals 
and  the  collection  made  by  Or.  Tudway  for  Lord 
Oxford.  His  Service  in  1)  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
writing  in  the  imitative  style,  with  much  pleas- 
ing melody,  a  feature  which  distinguishes  Child's 
music  generally.  Dr.  Child  did  a  munificent 
act  which  ought  not  to  be  left  unnoticed.  His 
salary  at  Windsor  having  fallen  greatly  into 
arrear,  he  told  the  Dean  and  Chapter  that  if 
they  would  j>ay  him  the  amount  due  to  him 
he  would  repave  the  body  of  the  choir  of  tbe 
chapel.  The  bait  took,  the  arrears  were  dis- 
charged, and  the  Doctor  fulfilled  his  promise. 
His  gen-rosity  likewise  manifested  itself  on 
other  occasions  He  gave  £20  towards  building 
the  Town  Hall  at  Windsor,  and  bequeathed  £50 
to  the  corporation  to  be  applied  in  charitable 
purposes.  A  jKirtrait  of  Dr.  Child,  painted  in 
1663,  shortly  after  taking  his  doctor's  degree, 
was  presented  by  him  to  the  Music  School  at 
Oxford.  (W.H  H] 

CHIMENTI.  Margarita,  dktt.v  la  Droghi- 
erin a,  a  distinguished  singer,  tbe  origin  o1  whose 
sobriquet  is  unknown.  She  was  engaged  in 
London  in  1737.  singing  the  part  of  *f rondo  «or»o 
in  Handel's  '  Farainondo.'    She  had  arrived  at 
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the  end  of  1736.  for  the  'London  Daily  Post'  ]  to  Ely  Cathedral  wan  offered  him,  a  pos'tion 
of  Nov.  18  announces  that  'Sg*.  Merighi,  Sg».  |  which  lie  still  (1877)  occupies. 
Chiinenti,  and  la  Francesina,  had  the  honour  to  1  The  works  produced  by  this  composer  are  the 
sing  l»e  fore  Her  Majesty,  the  Duke,  and  tlie  1  Oratorio  of  'Job';  '  Naomi,  a  Sacred  Idyl';  a 
Princesses  at  Kensington  on  Monday  night,  and  1  book  of  24  sketches  for  the  organ,  and  various 
met  with  a  most  gracious  reception.1    '  Para-    minor  works,  songs,  etc. 


mondo'  was  only  played  five  times.  In  17, ',8 
Chimenti  appeared  as  Atalanta  in  '  Serse,'  which 
had  no  liettcr  fortune  than  Faramondo.  She 
plaved  also  Ahsirto  in  *  I-a  Conquista  del  Velo 
d'Oro1  by  Pescetti  in  the  same  year,  after  which 
her  name  is  not  found  again.  [J.  M.] 

CI  I  I  MING.  A  bell  is  said  to  be  chimed  when 
she  is  swung  through  the  smallest  part  of  a  circle 
possible  so  as  to  make  the  clapper  strike ;  or  when 
a  separate  hammer  is  fixed  apart  from  her  and 
she  is  struck  by  it.  There  are  many  different 
machines  in  use  by  which  one  man  can  chime  any 
number  of  l>ells  :  of  these  the  beat,  perhaps,  is 
that  invented  by  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe  of 
Clvst  St.  George,  Devon,  which  is  put  up  by 
Messrs.  Warner  and  Sons.  Cripplegato,  London. 
There  are  also  such  machines  patented  by  nearly 
all  good  bell  founders. 

The  plan  adopted  in  many  towers  of  fastening 
the  rope  of  the  bell  to  the  clapper  for  this  purpose 
is  a  most  dangerous  practice  and  ought  never  to 
l>e  allowed,  many  fine  bells  having  been  cracked 
in  this  way.  Even  if  no  actual  damage  is  done 
the  gear  of  the  bell  is  twisted  and  strained  by 
the  misapplication  of  the  rope.  It  is  called 
•  Clocking '  the  belL  [C.  A.  W.T.] 

CHINESE  PAVILION,  CHINESE  CRES- 
CENT, on  CHAPEAU  CHINOIS.  This  con- 
sists of  a  pole,  with  several  transverse  brass 
plates  of  some  crescent  or  fantastic  form,  and 
generally  terminating  at  top  with  a  conical 
pavilion  or  hat,  whence  its  several  names.  On 


CHIKOPLAST.  An  apparatus  designed  to 
facilitate  the  acquirement  of  a  correct  position  of 
the  hands  on  the  pianoforte.  It  was  the  invention 
of  J.  P.  Loader,  and  was  patented  in  1814. 

It  consisted  of  a  wooden  framework  which  ex- 
tended the  whole  length  of  the  keylward,  and 
was  firmly  attached  to  the  same  by  mean*  "f 
screws.  At  the  front  of  the  keyboard,  and 
therefore  nearest  the  player,  were  two  parallel 
rails,  lietween  which  the  hands  were  placed. 
The  wrists  could  thus  be  neither  raised  nt 
lowered,  but  could  only  move  from  side  to  «de. 
At  a  suitable  elevation  above  the  keys,  and 
about  six  inches  liehind  the  parallel  rails,  wa»  a 
brass  roil  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
framework,  and  carrying  the  so-called  "Finder 
Guides.'  These  were  two  brass  frames,  which 
could  be  moved  along  the  rod  to  any  part  of  the 
keyboard,  each  having  five  divisions,  through 
which  the  thumb  and  four  fingers  were  intro- 
duced. The  divisions  were  formed  of  thin  plates 
of  metal,  which  exactly  corresponded  to  the 
divisions  l>etween  the  keys  of  the  instrument. 
They  hung  in  a  vertical  position  from  the  brass 
frames  above  mentioned'  to  very  nearly  the  level 
of  the  keys,  and  of  course  prevented  the  finger* 
from  moving  in  any  but  a  vertica'  direction. 

To  the  top  of  each  finger  guide  was  attached 
a  stout  brass  wire  with  regulating  screw,  which 
pressing  against  the  outside  of  the  wrist,  kept 
the  hand  in  its  proper  position  with  regard  to  the 
arm.  In  addition,  there  was  a  board  ruled  with 
bass  and  treble  staves,  called  the  gamut  board. 


all  these  |*rts  a  number  of  very  small  bells  are  u>  l',ace<l  on  thc  music  desk,  on  which  each 
hung,  which  the  |»erfonner  causes  to  jingle,  by  »^  throughout  the  entire  compass  of  the  instru- 
Shaking  the  instrument,  held  vertically,  up  and  ment  wa8  found  written  precisely  above  its  cor 
down.  It  is  only  used  in  military  bands,  and  ,  responding  key.  Tins  was  believed  to  be  of 
more  for  show  than  use.  [V.  oe  P.]    g™>at  service  in  teaching  the  names  of  the  note*. 

I     The  chiroplast  was  designed  to  assist  Logi«* 
CH I PP,  Edmi  nd  Thomas.  Mus.  Doc.  Cantab.,    in  the  instruction  of  his  little  daughter,  seven 
eldest  son  of  the  late  T.  P.  Chipp  (well  known    years  of  age.    He  was  then  living  in  Ireland, 
i '  Tower  drums'),  born  Christ-    an  ' 


as  the  player  of  the  ' 
mas  Day,  1823.  educated  in  her  Majesty's  Chapel 
Royal,  St.  James's.  Studied  the  violin  under 
Nadaud  and  Tolbecque,  and  entered  the  Queen's 
private  band  in  1*44.  Became  known  as  an 
organist  of  some  repute,  and  in  47  succeeded 
Dr. Gauntlett  at  St.  Glare's,  a  position  he  re- 
signed on  being  elected  organist  to  St  Marv-at- 
Hill,  Eaetcheap.  On  Mr.  Beet's  retirement  i'roni 
the  Panopticon.  Mr.  Chipp  was  chostn  to  suc- 
ceed him  as  organist,  and  retained  the  appoint- 
ment until  the  close  of  that  institution.  He 
was  invited  to  become  organist  to  Holy  Trinitv, 
Paddington,  where  he  remained  until  his  appoint- 
ment as  organist  of  the  Ulster  Hall,  lUlfast,  in 
62.  In  66  he  was  appointed  organist  to  the  Kin- 
naird    Hall.    Dundee,  and   also   to  St.  Paul's 


and  the  result  so  fully  answered  his  expecta 
tions  that  he  determined  to  repair  to  Dublin 
(about  1814)  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
propagation  of  his  system.  Here  his  success  was 
so  considerable,  that  he  soon  took  the  highest 
positiou  as  a  pianoforte  teacher. 

His  method  included  two  novelties  -  the  use  of 
the  chiroplast,  and  the  plan  of  making  several 
pupils,  to  the  numl>er  of  twelve  or  more,  play  nt 
the  mine  time  on  as  many  pianofortes.  To  this 
end  he  wrote  a  numlier  of  studies,  which  were 
published  in  his  'First  Companion  to  the  Royal 
Chiroplast,'  and  other  works,  in  which  several 
studies,  of  various  degrees  of  difficulty,  were 
capable  of  beiug  played  simultaneously.  About 
this  part  of  the  method  great  diversity  of  opinion 
existed.    Many  critics  could  perceive  nothing  but 


Church,  Edinburgh  In  the  following  year  the  evil  in  it.  Sj»ohr,  however,  in  a  letter  written 
pusition  of  organist  and  M agister  Ciioristaruia    from  London  to  the  « Allgemeine  musikalische 
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Zeitung,'  in  1820,  expresses  himself  favourably 
upon  it.  He  was  present  at  an  examination  of 
Logier's  pupils,  and  writes — 'when  a  new  study 
wan  liegun  in  quick  tempo,  the  less  advanced 
pupils  were  unable  to  pet  in  more  than  a  note  or 
two  in  each  bar,  but  by  degrees  they  conquered 
more  and  more  of  the  difficulties,  and  in  a  shorter 
time  than  one  could  have  believed  possible  the 
study  went  well.' 

By  the  terms  of  his  patent,  Logier  exercised 
the  right  of  granting  permission  to  other  profes- 
sors to  make  use  of  the  chiroplast  and  his  system, 
for  which  they  paid  high  terms.  In  181 6  he  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  so  many  professors  of  the 
excellences  of  his  method,  that  chiroplast  aca- 
demies were  established  in  the  provinces,  and 
Samuel  Webbe,  at  that  time  in  great  vogue,  com- 
menced teaching  the  system  in  London. 

So  much  success  was  not  allowed  to  pass  un- 
challenged, and  hostile  criticisms  found  expres- 
sion in  a  number  of  pamphlets,  some  respectable, 
some  merely  abusive.  Of  these  the  principal 
were  an  article  in  the  '  Quarterly  Musical  Mag- 
azine and  Review,'  i.  3  ;  'General  Observations,' 
etc.  (Edinburgh,  R.  Burtlie,  1817);  and  'Stric- 
tures on  Mr.  Logier's  System  .  .  ./  by  H.  de 
Monti  (Glasgow,  W.  Turahull). 

Feeling  that  these  publications  were  likely  to 
injure  him  Logier  determined  to  invite  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  other  mu- 
sicians, to  attend  an  examination  of  Webbe's 
pupils  in  London  on  Nov.  17,  1 S 1 7.  The  results 
of  this  examination  were  published  by  him  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  'An  Authentic  Account,  etc., 
by  J.  B.  Logier'  (London,  Hunter,  1S18). 

This  was  answered  in  a  new  pamphlet,  'An 
exposition  of  the  New  System  .  .  . ,  published  by 
a  Committee  of  Professors  in  London'  (London, 
Budd  and  Calkin,  1H18).    The  committee  was 
chosen  from  among  those  who  had  attended  the 
examination  on  Nov.  17,  and  consisted  of  29  of 
the  most  distinguished  musicians  of  the  day — 
Sir  CJeorge  Suuirt,  Prs.  Carnaby,  Crotch,  and 
Smith,  Messrs.  Attwood,  Ayrton,  Btale,  Bur- 
rows, Francois  Cramer,  Oance,  Ferrari,  Great- 
orex,  Griffin,  Hawes,  William  Horsley,  Hull- 
mandel,  Knyvett,   C.  Kuyvett,  jun.,  Latour, 
Mazzinghi,    Neate,   Vincent   Novello,  Potter, 
Kie*.    Sherrington,    Scheener,   Walmisley,  T. 
Welch,  Williams. 

Logier  rejoined  in  a  not  very  temperate  tract — 
•  A  Refutation  of  the  Fallacies  and  Misrepre- 
sentation*/ etc. 

For  some  time  after  this,  pamphlets  in  abund- 
ance made  their  appearance.  One  of  the  most 
bitter  was  an  article  written  by  Kollmann,  or- 
ganist to  the  German  Chapel,  St.  James's,  to  the 
'  Allgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung'  in  Nov.  1821, 
and  published  at  the  same  time  in  English,  in 
•w  liich  the  writer  is  candid  enough  to  say  that  he 
lifli«?ves  the  principal  secret  of  Logier's  system  is 
to  rob  all  other  professors  of  their  pupils. 

On  the  other  side,  Spohr,  tn  the  letter  already 
quoted*  says,  'There  is  no  doubt  that  the  chiro- 
pltkttt.  fulfils  its  purpose  of  inducing  a  good  posi- 
of  the  hands  and  anus,  and  is  of  great 
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service  to  Herr  Logier,  who  has  to  look  after 
thirty  or  forty  children  playing  at  onco.'  And  in 
1821  Franz  Stoepel,  who  was  sent  to  Ixmdon  by 
the  Prussian  government  to  examine  into  Logier  s 
system,  made  so  favourable  a  report  that  Logier 
was  invited  to  Berlin,  where  in  1822  he  es- 
tablished a  chiroplast  school,  which  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  King  proposed  to  him  to  instruct 
twenty  professors  in  his  method,  with  the  view 
of  spreading  it  over  the  whole  of  Prussia.  Logier 
accordingly  remained  three  years  in  Berlin, 
visiting  London  at  intervals.  Meantime  the  chiro- 
plast was  introduced  into  many  of  the  leading 
towns  of  Germany.  In  Paris,  Zimmermann,  pro- 
fessor of  the  pianoforte  at  the  Conservatoire,  had 
classes  on  the  system,  but  in  England  it  gradually 
died  out,  until  it  may  be  doubted  if  a  single  pro- 
fessor remains  who  employs  the  method,  though 
the  ap[>aratus  i'b  still  occasionally  to  be  met  with 
at  i-ales  of  secondhand  instruments. 

The  chief  drawback  to  the  chiroplast,  apart 
from  the  risk  of  the  liands  falling  into  bad  posi- 
tions when  the  support  was  withdrawn,  was  the 
fact  that  the  thumb  could  not  bo  passed  under 
the  fingers,  nor  the  fingers  over  the  thumb,  as  in 
BCale  playing.  Kalkbrenner,  who  joined  Logier  in 
the  establishment  of  a  chiroplast  class  in  1 8 1 K,  per- 
ceived this,  and  in  consequence  adopted  his  so- 
called  hand  guide,  which  consisted  simply  of  the 
lower  rail  or  wrist  support  of  the  chiroplast,  with- 
out the  finger-guides,  in  which  simplified  form  it  is 
manufactured  and  sold  at  the  present  day  (1877). 
By  another  modification  the  hand  was  placed  in 
a  siding  wooden  mould,  made  to  fit  the  palm,  and 
secured  by  a  small  strap  which  passed  over  tho 
back  of  the  hand,  thus  allowing  free  movement 
of  the  hand  along  the  keyboard,  and  of  the  thumb 
under  the  fingers. 

That  Logier's  proceedings  were  not  free  from 
charlatanism  may  l>e  inferred  from  the  fact  of  the 
establishment  in  Dublin  of  a  '  Chiroplast  Club,' 
with  a  special  button  .  and  that  his  pretensions 
were  extravagant  may  Iks  gathered  from  his 
remark  to  Mazzinghi,  that  he  'considered  him- 
self an  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  Providence, 
for  changing  the  whole  system  of  musical  in- 
struction. Still,  the  object  in  view  was  good,  and 
the  attention  drawn  to  the  subject  cannot  fail  to 
have  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  on  pianoforte 
teaching.  |F.  T.J 

CHITARRONE  (Ital.,  augmentative  of  CM- 
tarra).  A  theorbo,  or  double-necked  lute  of  great 
length,  with  wire  strings  and  two  sets  of  tuning- 
jiegs,  the  lower  set  having  twelve,  and  the  higher 
eight  strings  attached  ;  the  unusual  extension  in 
length  affording  greater  development  to  the  bass 
of  the  instrument.  The  Italian  chi tarra  was  not 
strung  with  catgut  like  the  Spanish  guitar,  but 
with  wire,  like  the  Gentian  cither  and  the  old 
English  cithern.  The  ehitarrone,  as  implied  by 
the  suffix,  was  a  large  chi  tarra.  Like  its  cousin 
the  archlute  it  was  employed  iu  Italy  in  the  1 6th 
century  with  the  clavicembalo  ami  other  instru- 
ments to  accompany  the  voice,  forming  a  band, 
the  nutty,  slightly  "bitter  timbre  of  which  must 
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have  l>een  very  sympathetic  ami  agreeable.  T^i^ts 
Of  these  earliest  orchestra*  are  extant,  notably 
that  was  got 


together    for  the 

Krformanee  of 
.  .onteverde's  '  Or- 
feo'  in  1607,  in 
which  appear  two 
chitarroni.  The 
very  fine  specimen 
of  thi*  interesting 
instrument  here  en- 
graved in  in  the 
Smth  Kensington 
Museum.  The 
length  of  it  is 
5  feet  4  inches.  It 
is  inscribed  inside 
'Andrew  Taus  in 
Siena,  1621.'  In 
the  photographs 

?u  Wished  by  the 
.ieeo  Comunale  di 
Musieaof  Bologna, 
the  applications  of 
the  names  chitar- 
rone  and  archlute 
—  possibly  by  an 
oversight  —  are  re- 
versed. [ARCHLL'TE, 

Cithek,  Lute,  The- 
orbo.] [A.J.H.] 

CHLADXI, 

ErXST  FlOHEXS 

Friedbich,  who 
has  lwen  called  the 
father  of  modern 
acoustic*,  wan  born 
at  Wittemberg  in 
1756.  His  father 
was  a  stern  edu- 
cator, and  his 
youth  was  conse- 
quently spent  in 
el-. ye  application  to 
the  study  of  a  va- 
ri»  t  v  of  subjects,  of 
which  geography 
seems  to  have  l>een 
the  chief,  and  mu- 
sic very  subordi- 
nate, lor  he  did 
not  beyin  U>  study 
the  latter  consist- 
ently till  he  was  1 9. 
At  the  college  of 

(Jrimma  he  studied  law  and  medicine,  apparently 
uncertain  to  which  to  apply  himself.  At  Leipzig 
in  1782  he  wa-  made  doctor  of  laws,  but  soon 
abandoned  that  position  ami  the  study  of  juris- 
prudence to  apply  himself  exclusively  to  physical 
science.  His  attention  was  soon  drawn  to  the 
imperfection  of  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
■OUnd,  and  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to 
their  investigation  His  first  researches  on  the 
vibrations  of  round  and  square  plates,  bells,  and 


rings,  were  published  as  early  as  1787.  It  was 
in  connection  with  these  that  he  invented  the 
beautiful  and  famous  experiment  for  showing  the 
modes  of  vibration  of  metal  or  glass  plates,  by 
scattering  sand  over  the  surface. 

His  researches  extended  over  a  considerable 
part  of  the  domain  of  acoustics ;  embracing,  be- 
sides those  mentioned  above,  investigations  on 
longitudinal  vibrations,  on  the  notes  of  pipes 
when  filled  with  different  gases;  on  the  theory 
of  consonance  and  dissonance  ;  the  acoustical 
properties  of  concert-rooms  ;  and  the  distribution 
of  musical  instruments  into  classes.  With  short- 
sightedness characteristic  at  once  of  the  greatest 
.and  least  of  mortals,  he  thought  the  noblest 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  invent  some  new  instru- 
ment on  a  principle  before  unknown.  To  this 
object  he  himself  said  that  he  devoted  more  time, 
trouble  and  money,  than  to  his  great  scientific 
researches.  The  result  was  first  an  instrument 
which  he  called  Euphon,  which  consisted  chiefly 
of  small  cylinders  of  glass  of  the  thickness  of  a 
pen,  which  were  set  in  vibration  by  the  moistened 
finger.  This  he  afterwards  developed  into  an 
instrument  which  he  called  the  Clavi-cyliuder. 
and  looked  upon  as  the  practical  application  of 
his  discoveries,  and  the  glory  of  his  life.  In  form 
it  was  like  a  square  pianoforte,  and  comprised 
lour  and  a  half  octaves.  The  sound  was  produced 
by  friction  from  a  single  glass  cylinder  connected 
with  internal  machinery,  by  which  the  differences 
.of  the  notes  were  produced.  Its  ad  vantages 
were  said  to  be  the  power  of  prolonging  sound 
and  obtaining  'crescendo'  and  'diminuendo'  at 
pleasure.  Alter  iSoj,  when  he  published  his 
'  Treatise  on  Acoustics,'  he  travelled  in  various 
parts  of  Europe  taking  his  clavi-cylinder  with 
him.  and  lecturing  upon  it  and  on  acoustics.  In 
Paris,  in  J808,  he  was  introduced  to  Xapoleon 
by  l»a  place.  The  Emperor  with  characteristic 
appreciation  of  bis  importance  gave  him  toco 
francs,  and  desired  him  to  have  his  great  work 
translated  into  French,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation.  This  work  he  undertook  himself,  and 
in  1809  it  was  published  with  a  short  auto- 
biography prefixed,  and  dedicated  to  Xapoleoii. 
After  this  he  resumed  his  travels  and  lecture* 
for  some  years.  His  labours  in  science,  mostly 
but  not  exclusively  devoted  to  acoustics,  con- 
tinued up  to  the  year  of  his  death,  which  hap- 
[>eiied  suddenly  of  apoplexy  in  1S27. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  more  important 
works  in  connection  with  acoustics,  in  the  order 
of  their  appearance. 

J.  Eiildecleiniferi  Otwr  die  The©-  '  de«  CVmtontretk*  UTuS  Dta»«dr'** 

rle  de»  Klaiucvv  17*7.  1 1*>I  (71 

2.  t'cbfr  din  l.*"»eiilflne  rlim  &  \»chrich«  too  Am  n»'  - 
S*itr.    17vi  cTl.rK«*r,ettt*n  nmmn 

l..n».-1tudlri»>  tlrunwulr.  l«m^ 

uinl  I     in.  Zitelte  S»rhrtcM 


^.  f«bar  die 
Scliwtti|fuiig*n   der  saitfti 
Murke.  1T«. 

i.  I >l«-r  drrherwle  Sctiwlugtm- 
gmi  HMI  M»tr». 

•V  |b-!!rft««  mr  BrpT'lrrnne 
.■It,  .  Ikwii  V.irtnw»  kliu«- 
Irlirr.  17T«7. 

<•  I  rio  t  die  Tfri*  -Iner  1'feife  In 
Tcrx-lil«<t-iirn  )>uatl<-n. 

7.  Kiii"  ii"iii-  Art  it'r  <!«-»rhwin- 
dkLeit  dr*  SrlinliiKtingeu  b-\ 
rln*m    jnlen   Time   durch  dni 

awancMi  »u 


S.lcber   die   W»l.re    frwlw  l**7. 


CUrle)  lander,  uiid  tin 
Haw  df*«-U«tl.    1»:T7  i-i 

11.  ALuvtlW. 
lUrtel. 

11  Nme  BertrWe  tar  aillX* 
1!,.  I.U7. 

IS.  Heitr*c»  mr  pr*ktl«eh»Ti 
Akiflik  etc.  iwith  reir»rL*  o»  lt» 
COMffMlIotl  of  lii»lruiW7it<t  IS 

ML 

14.  Kurre  IVbrr-ieht  drr  Srh»H- 
lehiv.   etc.  Sciinrt 


\C.  H.  H.  P.J 
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CHOICE  OF  HERCULES,  THE,  a  'musical 
interlude '  for  solos  and  chorus ;  the  words  from 
Spenser's  Polymetis;  the  music  by  Handel, 
partly  adapted  from  his  A  Ices  tea.  Autograph 
in  Buckingham  Palace — begun  June  28,  1750, 
finished  July  5,  1750;  but  last  chorus  added 
afterwards.  Produced  at  Co  vent  Garden,  March 
I,  1751.  [C] 

CHOIR,  often  pronounced  Quire.  The  part  of 
the  church  east  of  the  nave,  in  which  the  services 
are  celebrated.  The  term  is  now  almost  restricted 
to  cathedrals  and  abbey  churches,  'chancel' 
being  used  for  the  Bame  part  of  an  ordinary 
church.  '  Choir'  is  also  U9ed  for  the  singers  in 
churches  of  all  kinds ;  and  for  the  portions  into 
which  a  choruB  is  divided  when  the  composition 
is  written  for  two,  three,  or  any  other  number 
of 'choirs.'  [P.] 

CHOIR  ORGAN.  The  name  given  to  the 
small  organ  which,  in  cathedral  and  other  churches, 
used  to  hang  suspended  in  front  and  below  the 
larger  or  Great  Organ.  It  derived  its  name  from 
its  employment  to  accompany  the  vocal  choir  in 
the  chief  portions  of  the  Choral  Service  except 
the  parts  marked  '  Full,'  and  the  '  Glorias,'  which 
were  usually  supported  by  the  'Loud  Organ'  as 
it  was  sometimes  called.  The  choir  organ  was 
generally  of  very  sprightly  tone  however  small  it 
might  be;  one  of  three  stops  only  not  unfre- 
quently  consisting  of  the  following  combination — 
Stopped  Diapason,  Principal,  Fifteenth. 

Father  Smith's  choir  organ  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  (1694-7),  the  most  complete  he  ever 
made,  had  the  following  eight  stops : — Stopped 
Diapason  (Wood), Principal,  Flute (Sletal), Gems- 
horn  Twelfth,  Fifteenth,  Mixture  III  ranks, 
Cremona  (through).  Vox  hutnana  (through). 

Since  the  development  of  the  swell  organ 
with  in  the  last  50  years,  the  choir  organ  has  had 
to  yield  its  position  to  its  more  attractive  rival 
the  'second'  manual,  and  now  occupies  the 
place  of  '  third.'  It  is  nevertheless  of  so  useful 
and  convenient  a  nature,  that  it  cannot  be 
omitted  without  its  absence  being  constantly  felt. 
QChaib  Oboax.]  [E.  J.  H.] 

CHOPIN,  Francois  Frederic,  was  born 
MjfiL   i,  1809  (not  1810,  as  has  been  fre- 
quently stated  and  even  inscribed  on  hiB  tomb- 
atone  .  at  Zela  Zowa  Wola,  a  village  six  miles 
from  Warsaw,  in  Poland  ;  died  at  Paris,  Oct.  1 7, 
1 849^  and  was  buried  at  the  cemetery  of  the 
JVre  hv Chaise,  between  the  graves  of  Cherubini 
mnd  Bellini.   Rot>ert  Schumann,  when  reviewing 
Ohopin's  Preludes  for  the  '  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur 
rausik,'  in  1839,  called  him  'the  boldest  and 
proudest  poetic  spirit  of  the  times!'  (Ges. 
Schriften,  iii.  122);  he  might  have  added  with 
at  least  equal  truth,  and  in  the  face  of  all  con- 
temporary  opposition,  that  Chopin  was  a  legiti- 
zxxately  trained  musician  of  quite  exceptional 
attainments,  a  pianist  of  the  very  first  order, 
a.n<l  a  writer  for  the  pianoforte  preeminent 
l>eyond  comparison — a  great  master  of  style, 
fascinat:ng  melodist,  as  well  as  a  most  origi- 
manipulator  of  puissant  and  refined  rhythm 


and  harmony.  As  he  preferred  forms  in  which 
some  sort  of  rhythmic  and  melodic  type  is  pre- 
scribed at  the  outset,  —  such  as  the  Mazurka, 
Polonaise,  Valse,  Bolero,  Taran telle,  &c,  he 
virtually  set  himself  the  task  of  saying  the  same 
sort  of  thing  again  and  again ;  yet  he  appears 
truly  inexhaustible.  Each  Etude,  Prelude,  Im- 
promptu, Scherzo,  Ballade,  presents  an  aspect 
of  the  subject  not  pointed  out  before  ;  each 
has  a  rai«on  d\trt  of  its  own.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, all  of  which  pertain  to  the  pieces 
written  in  his  teens,  thought  aud  form,  matter 
and  manner,  shades  of  emotion  and  shades  of 
style,  blend  |>erfectly.  Like  a  magician  he  ap- 
pears possessed  of  the  secret  to  transmute  and 
transfigure  whatever  he  touches  into  some 
weird  crystal,  convincing  in  its  conformation, 
transparent  in  its  eccentricity,  of  which  no 
duplicate  is  possible,  no  imitation  desirable. 
He  was  a  great  inventor,  not  only  as  regards 
the  technical  treatment  of  the  pianoforte,  but 
as  regards  music  jitr  ge,  as  regards  composi- 
tion. He  spoke  of  new  things  well  worth 
hearing,  and  found  new  ways  of  saying  such 
tilings.  The  emotional  materials  he  embodies 
are  not  of  the  very  highest ;  his  moral  nature 
was  not  cast  in  a  sublime  mould,  and  his  in- 
tellect was  not  of  the  profoundest ;  his  bias  was 
romantic  and  sentimental  rather  than  heroic 
or  naire — but  be  his  material  ever  so  exotic, 
he  invariably  makes  amends  by  the  exquisite 
refinement  of  his  diction.  He  is  most  careful 
to  avoid  melodic,  rhythmic,  or  harmonic  com- 
monplaces; a  vulgar  melody  or  a  halting  rhythm 
seem  to  have  been  instinctively  revolting  to 
him;  and  as  for  refined  harmony,  he  strove 
so  hard  to  attain  it,  that  in  a  few  of  his  last 
pieces  he  may  be  said  to  have  overshot  the 
mark,  and  to  have  subtilised  his  progressions 
into  obtuseness. 

The  list  of  his  works  extends  only  up  to 
op.  74,  and  when  bound  up  in  a  few  thin  vo- 
lumes Chopin  is  certainly  not  formidable,  yet 
his  published  pieces  represent  an  immense 
amount  of  care  and  labour.  With  regard  to 
rare  musical  value,  originality  and  perfection 
of  style,  the  solo  pieces  might  lie  classed  as 
follows  :  —  Etudes  and  Preludes ;  Mazurkas 
and  Polonaises ;  Ballades  and  Scherzi  ;  Noc- 
turnes and  Valses;  etc.  The  two  concertos  nre 
highly  interesting  as  far  as  the  treatment  of 
the  solo  part  is  concerned,  but  the  orchestration 
is  poor. 

During  Chopin's  lifetime  it  scorns  to  have 
been  a  fixed  notion  with  the  generality  of  musi- 
cians that  he  was  a  sort  of  inspired  nmateur, 
who  could  not  be  classed  with  professional 
academically  trained  musicians.  Liszt's  si  ngular 
and  clever  essay,  '  Frederic  Chopin,'  did  not 
mend  matters  much— for  LiBZt  too,  though  he 
of  all  men  knew  l>est  how  eminent  a  musician 
Chopin  was,  choBe  to  accent  the  poetical,  ro- 
mantic Bide  of  his  individuality.  Liszt  was, 
moreover,  led  into  errors  of  fact  by  the  paucity 
of  authentic  biographical  mat. -rials.  The  truth 
about  Chopin's  birth,  family,  health,  character, 
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friendships,  early  training,  anil  the  dawn  of  his 
career  as  a  player  ami  composer,  wan  not  known 
till  the  publication  of  Moritz  Karasowski's  re- 
cent and  trustworthy  biography  (Dresden  1877, 
Ries).  A  Polish  emigrant,  '  Grzymala.'  who 
was  amongst  Chopin's  early  acquaintances  at 
Paris,  seems  answerable  for  the  various  mis- 
statements in  the  contemporary  Dictionaries, 
and  in  Liszt's  essay.  The  assertion  for  in- 
stance that  Prince  Radziwill,  the  composer  of 
tolerable  music  to  doethe's  'Faust.'  had  de- 
frayed the  exjwnses  of  Chopin's  schooling,  is  as 
much  without  foundation  as  the  sentimental 
talk  alM>ut  Chopin's  extreme  feebleness  and 
continuous  ill  health.  Both  Liszt,  and  George 
Sand  (in  her  memoirs),  chose  to  |>aint  Chopin  as 
a  feeble  youth  continually  at  death's  door,  living 
in  an  atmosphere  of  moonshine  and  sentimentality. 
The  truth  was  quite  the  reverse.  He  was  not 
a  robust  person,  but  he  did  not  know  a  moment's 
illness  before  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  when 
the  germs  of  bronchitis  and  consumption  deve- 
loped rapidly  under  the  late  hours  and  excite- 
ment of  Parisian  life. 

As  a  young  man  he  was  fresh  and  lively, 
ready  for  all  kinds  of  fun  and  frolic,  a  good 
mimic  and  caricaturist,  and  quite  strong  enough 
to  stand  long  journeys  in  rough  German  stage- 
coaches. There  are  records  of  his  visits  to 
Berlin,  Dresden,  Dautzig,  Leipzig,  Vienna,  &x\, 
ere  he  was  twenty.  Nicolas  Chopin,  his  father, 
a  Frenchman  by  birth  and  extraction,  a  native 
of  Nancy,  came  to  Warsaw  as  a  private  tutor. 
He  became  professor  at  the  Lycee  of  Warsaw, 
and  kept  a  select  private  school  of  his  own, 
where  young  men  of  g.  od  families  were  brought 
up.  together  with  his  son  Frederic.  The  mother, 
Justine  Kryzanowska,  was  of  a  pure  Polish 
family,  and  seems  to  have  transmitted  to  her 
son  the  peculiar  sensitiveness  of  her  Sclavonic 
temperament.  In  1818,  when  barely  nine, 
Frederic  played  a  concerto  by  Gyrowetz,  and 
improvised  in  public.  His  first,  very  early 
compositions,  were  dances:  Polonaises,  Mazur- 
kas, and  Valses.  A  native  of  Bohemia,  Zwyny, 
ami  a  learned  German,  Joseph  Eisner,  director 
of  the  b  hool  of  music  at  Warsaw,  etiuqsmer  of 
much  mediocre  church  music,  &c,  a  sound  mu- 
sician, and  it  is  always  said  a  devoted  student  of 
Bach  (i.e.  of  what  'little  was  then  and  there 
known  of  P>ach),  were  his  masters  and  subse- 
quently his  friends.  At  nineteen,  a  finished 
virtuoso,  equal  if  not  superior  to  all  contem- 
poraries except  Liszt,  Chopin  started  with  his 
two  concertos  ami  some  minor  pieces,  via  Vienna 
and  Munich,  where  he  gave  concerts,  for  Paris, 
ostensibly  on  his  way  to  England.  But  he 
Settled  in  Paris,  and  rarely  stirred  from  thence, 
lie  used  to  say  that  his  life  consisted  of  an 
episode,  without  a  beginning  and  with  a  sad 
end.  The  episode  was  this  :  at  Liszt's  instiga- 
tion, in  1*36,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Madame  George  Sand,  and  was  completely  fasci- 
nated and  absorbed.  In  the  autumn  of  3S, 
when  be  had  bc^un  to  sufbr  from  bronchitis, 
Madame  Sand  took  him  to  Majorca,  where  they 


spent  the  winter,  and  where  she  nursed  and 
loved  him,  for  which  kindness  he  was  profuse  in 
expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
Soon  after  their  return  to  Paris  she  put  him 
into  one  of  the  least  attractive  of  her  novel*, 
'Lucrezia  Floriani,'  under  the  name  of  Prince 
Karol,  whom  she  depicts  as  a  highflown,  con- 
sumptive, and  exasperating  nuisance,  and  left 
him  after  some  eight  years  of  sentimental  ame- 
nities to  his  cough  and  his  piano.  Barring 
a  couple  of  1  short  visits  to  England,  and  one 
to  Scotland  shortly  before  his  death  in  49.  he 
lived  a  retired  yet  far  from  quiet  life  in  Paris, 
giving  lessons,  practising,  and  at  intervals  com- 
posing— the  spoiled  child  of  a  small  circle  of 
sympathising  admirers.  But  it  was  no  ig- 
noble retirement,  as  the  names  of  some  of  his 
Parisiau  friends,  such  as  Liszt  and  Berlito, 
Balzac  and  Bellini,  Adolph  Nourrit  and  Heine, 
Ernst,  Delacroix,  and  Meyerbeer,  sufficiently 
attest. 

Chopin's  works  include  2  Concertos  for  Piana 
and  Orchestra ;  1  Trio  for  Piano  and  String* , 
2  Duos  for  Piano  and  Cello.  For  Piano  Solo  3 
Sonatas;  27  Etudes;  52  Mazurkas;  25  Pre- 
ludes; 19  Nocturnes;  13  Waltzes;  12  Polo- 
naises ;  5  Rondos ;  4  Scherzos ;  4  Ballades ; 
4  Fantaisies ;  3  Eccos^aises ;  4  Impromptus ; 
4  Bets  of  Variations;  a  Barcarole;  a  Berceuse; 
a  Krakoviak  ;  a  Bolero;  a  Tarantelle;  a  Funeral 
March  ;  an  Allegro  de  concert,  also  a  Rondeau 
for  2  Pianos,  and  16  Polish  songs,  in  aB  74  num- 
bered and  7  unnumbered  works.  By  far  the 
best  edition  is  Carl  Klindw'-rtb's,  published  at 
Moscow.  There  is  a  Thematic  Catalogue,  pub- 
lished by  Breitkopf  A  Hartel.  [E-  D] 

CHORAGUS.    A  titular  functionary  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  who  derives  his  name  from 
the  leader  of  the  chorus  in  the  ancient  Greek 
drama  (\op<fyo$).   In  the  year  i6.'6,  Dr.  William 
Heather,  desirous  to  ensure  the  study  and  practice 
of  music  at  Oxford  in  future  ages,  established  the 
offices  of  Professor,  Choragus,  and  Coryplueus,  and 
endowed  them  with  modest  stipends.    The  Pro- 
fessor was  to  give  instruction  in  the  theory  of 
music  ,  the  Choragus  and  the  Coryphsus  were  to 
superintend  its  practice.  'Twice  a  week,"  say  the 
ordinances  of  Dr.  Heather,  '  is  the  Choragus  to 
present  himself  in  the  Music  School  and  conduct 
the  practice,  ts>th  vocal  and  instrumental,  of  all 
who  may  choose  to  attend.'  The  instruments  to  be 
used  by  the  students  at  these  performances  were 
furnished  out  of  Dr.  Heather's  benefactions ; 
provision  was  made  for  obtaining  treble  voices, 
and  everything  requisite  to  the  regular  and  prac- 
tical cultivation  of  music  as  one  of  the  academic 
Studies  appeared  to  have  been  devised.    Yet  Dr. 
Heather  must  have  had  certain  misgi  v  ing<  as  to  the 
future  of  his  institutions,  for  he  enacts  that  'if  »•> 
one  shall  attend  the  meetings  in  the  Muaie  School, 
then  the  Choragus  himself  shall  sing  with  two 
bovs  for  at  least  an  hour.'    Little  as  Dr.  Heather 
asked  of  posterity,  he  obtained  still  less.  The 

•  On*  of  tbrv  mo  •lurlnr  th<-  revolution  of  'i*.  Wr  cm»'  rwr>  <^*- 
tfrt«  in  t.<<i*l<<n,  at  th»  li«.ii«r«  of  Nr.  Sart«r1»  axi<f  U>r*J  }*ln*«iib. 
ui..l  i.t,j,d  at  UulWhill  at  tbe  1'ull.h  KaU  lu  ! 
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practices  ceased  ;  the  instrument*  were  dispersed, 
and  their  remnant  finally  broken  up  by  the  au- 
thorities as  old  lumber ;  and  no  Choragus  has 
either  conducted  or  sung  in  the  Mimic  School 
■within  the  memory  of  man.  The  history  of  this 
well-meant  endowment  may  point  either  to  the 
indifference  and  mismanagement  of  a  University, 
or  to  the  doubtful  vitality  of  official  attempts 
to  foster  a  free  art.  Of  late  years  the  Choragus 
has  been  charged,  along  with  the  Professor,  with 
the  conduct  of  the  examinations  for  musical  de- 
grees. The  emoluments  of  the  office,  derived  in 
part  from  the  above-mentioned  endowment,  in 
part  from  fees  paid  on  examination,  amount  in 
all  to  an  insignificant  total.  [C.  A.  F.] 

CHORALE  (Ger.  Chorahwid  CoraU),  a  sacred 
choral  song  (cantus  choralis)  which  may  almost 
be  saul  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  reformed 
church  of  Germany,  In  which  it  originated. 
Luther  introduced  a  popular  element  into  wor- 
ship by  writing  hymns  in  the  vernacular  and 
wedding  them  to  rhythmic  music,  which  should 
™]  •  &1  to  the  people  in  a  new  and  more  lively 
sense  than  the  old  fashioned  unrhythmic  church 
music.    The  effect  was  as  great  (with  all  due 
re-pect  to  the  different  quality  of  the  lever)  as 
the  Marseillaise  in  France  or  Lillibullero  in  Eng- 
land,  or  Auber'sMasaniello  and  the  Brabanconne 
in  Brussels  *,  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  no 
insignificant  share  in  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
new  ideas  was  owing  to  these  inspiriting  and 
vigorous  hymns,  which  seemed  to  burst  from  the 
hearts  of  the  enthusiastic  and  earnest  men  of 
whom  Luther  was  the  chief.     The  movement 
passed  rapidly  over  Germany,  and  produced  in  a 
short  time  a  literature  of  sacred  hymns  and 
tunes  which  cannot  be  surpassed  for  dignity  and 
simple  devotional  earnestness.    Luther  and  his 
friend  Walther  brought  out  a  collection  at  Erfurt 
in  1524,  which  was  called  the  '  Enchiridion,'  or 
hand-book.    Though  not  absolutely  the  first,  it 
was  the  most  im[>ortant  early  collection,  and  had 
a  preface  by  Luther  himself.    A  great  number 
of  collections  appeared  about  the  same  time  in 
various  parts  of  Germany,  and  continued  to  ap- 
pear till  the  latter  part  of  the  1 7th  century,  when, 
fi  ■  mi  political  as  well  as  religious  circumstances, 
the  stream  of  production  became  sluggish,  and 
then  shortly  stopped  altogether. 

The  sources  of  the  chorales  were  various  | 
great  numlwrs  were  original,  but  many  were 
adapted  from  the  old  church  tunes,  and  some 
•were  from  altogether  secular  sources.  For  in- 
stance, the  chorale  1  Der  Du  but  drei '  is  from  the 
ancient  'O  beata  lux  Trinitatis';  and  'Allein 
G«itt  in  der  Hoh  sei  Ehr,'  which  Mendelssohn 
uses  in  a  modified  form  in  « St.  Paul,'  is  also 
based  upon  a  hymn  of  the  Roman  church.  On 
the  other  hand  *  Herr  Christ  der  einig'  Gott's 
S 'din*  i«  taken  from  a  secular  tune  '  Ich  hort  ein 
Fraulein  kiagen';  and  '  Herzlich  thut  mich  ver- 
langen,*  which  appears  several  times  in  Bach's 
'  MatthauH-PaHsion' — for  instance  to  the  words 
'O  Haupt  voll  Blut  und  Wunden* — is  taken 
from  »  secular  tune  '  Mein  Gemuth  ist  mir 
Of  many  of  them  it  is  difficult  to  fix 


'  the  origin.    That  generally  known  in  England 

'  as  Luther's  Hymn  (Es  ist  gewisslieh')  cannot  with 
probability  be  attributed  to  him  ;  Uut  there  seems 
no  doubt  that  the  famous  'Ein'  feste  Burg,'  which 
Meyerbeer  took  as  the  text  of  'The  Hugue- 
nots,' and  Mendelssohn  used  in  his  Reformation 
Symphony,  Wagner  in  his  '  Kaiser  Marsch,*  and 
Bach  iu  various  ways  in  his  Cantata  to  the 
same  words,  is  really  by  the  great  reformer. 

J  The  most  prolific  composer  of  chorales   w  as 

1  Joliann  Criiger,  who  was  born  some  time  after 
Luther's  death.  One  of  his,  '  Nun  danket  alle 
Gott,'  is  best  known  in  England  from  its  use 
by  Mendelssohn  in  his  '  Lobgesang.' 

I     The  chorale  which  Mendelssohn  uses  in  'St. 

'  Paul,'  at  the  death  of  Stephen,  is  by  Georg 
Neumark,  who  also  wrote  the  original  words 

1  to  it.  In  tho  preface  to  Bennett  and  Gold- 
schmidt's  'Chorale-book  for  England*  this  tune 

I  is  said  to  have  been  so  popular  that  in  the 
course  of  a  century  after  its  first  appearance  no 
less  than  400  hymns  had  been  written  to  it. 

j  A  very  famous  collection  of  tunes  was  pub- 
lished in  Paris  in  1565  by  Claude  GoihUomL 
Most  of  these  soon  found  their  way  into  the 
German  collections,  and  became  naturalised. 
Among  them  was  the  tune  known  in  England  as 

1  the  'Old  Hundredth.'   Its  first  appearance  seems 

'  to  have  been  in  a  French  translation  of  the 
Psalms  with  music  by  Marot  and  Beza,  pub- 
lished at  Lyons  in  1563.  Many  of  the  tunes 
in  Goudimel's  collection  were  from  secular 
sources. 

The  custom  of  accompanying  chorales  on  the 
organ,  and  of  playing  and  writing  what  were 
called  figured  chorales,  caused  great  strides  to  be 
made  in  the  development  of  harmony  and  coun- 
terpoint, and  also  in  tho  art  of  playing  tho 
organ;  so  that  by  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century  Germany  possessed  the  finest  school  of 
organists  in  Europe,  one  also  not  likely  to  bo 
surpassed  in  modern  times.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

CHORAL  FANTASIA.  A  composition  of 
Beethoven's  (op.  80)  in  C  minor,  for  piano  boIo, 
orchestra,  solo  quartet  and  chorus.  It  is  in  two 
sections — an  *  Adagio '  and  a  '  Finale,  Allegro.' 
The  Adagio  is  for  piano  solo  in  the  style  of  an 
improvisation ;  indeed  it  was  actually  extem- 
porised by  Beethoven  at  the  first  performance, 
and  not  written  down  till  long  after.  The  Or- 
chestra then  joins,  and  the  Finale  is  founded  on 
the  melody  of  an  early  song  of  Beethoven's — 
'Gegenliobe' — being  the  second  part  of  'Seuf/er 
eines  Ungeliebten '  (1705) — first,  variations  for 
piano  and  orchestra,  Allegro ;  then  an  Adagio  ; 
then  a  Marcia,  assai  vivace ;  and  lastly,  an  Alle- 
gretto in  which  the  solo  voices  and  chorus  sing 
the  air  to  words  by  Kuffner  in  praise  of  music. 
Tho  form  of  the  pie^e  appears  to  be  entirely 
original,  and  it  derives  a  special  interest  from 
its  being  a  precursor  of  the  Choral  Symphony. 
In  both  the  finales  aro  variations  ;  the  themes  of 
tho  two  arc  strikingly  alike  ;  certain  passages  in 
the  VOCft]  part  of  the  Fantasa  predict  those  in 
the  Symphony  (compare  '  und  Kraft  venuahlen  1 
with  '  iiberm'Sternenz  It') ;  and  lastly,  there  is 
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the  fact  that  Beethoven  speaks  of  the  finale  of 
the  Symphony  as  '  in  the  same  style  a*  the  Fan- 
tasia but  far  more  extended'  (Letter  to  Probst, 
March  10,  1 824^.  It  was  first  performed  by 
Beethoven  hiimielf,  at  the  Theatre  an  der  Wien, 
Dec.  22.  1808  ;  published  July  181 1  ;  dedicated 
to  the  King  of  Bavaria.  Its  first  appearance  in 
the  Philharmonic  programmes  is  May  8,  1 843 — 
repeated  on  22nd— Mrs.  Anderson  pianist  both 
times.  Sketches  for  the  Fantasia  are  said  to 
exist  as  early  as  1800,  with  those  for  the  6 
Quartets  (op.  18),  and  the  C  minor  Symphony 
(Thayer,  Chron.  Yerzeichnias,  no.  14a).  [G.] 

CHORAL  HARMONIC  SOCIETY.  The 
mt-mlters  of  this  amateur  society  met  at  the 
Hanover  Square  Rooms  for  the  practice  of 
concerted  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  In 
1837  Mr.  Dando  was  the  leader,  Mr.  Holdernesa 
the  conductor,  and  Mr.  Bevington  the  organist. 
The  programmes  usually  included  a  glee  or 
madrigal  with  symphonies,  overtures,  and  vocal 
aolos.  [CM.] 

CHORAL  HARMONISTS'  SOCIETY.  An 
association  of  amateurs  devoted  to  the  performance 
of  great  chor.d  works  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ments; held  its  first  meeting  at  the  New  Loudon 
Hotel,  Bridge  street,  Blackfriars,  Jan.  2,  1833, 
and  the  subsequent  ones  at  the  London  Tavern 
until  the  last  Concert,  April  4,  1851,  twelve 
months  after  which  the  Society  was  dissolved. 
It  had  a  full  band  (containing,  in  1838,  14  violins, 
6  violas,  3  cellos,  3  basses,  with  complete  wind) 
and  chorus.  The  solo  singers  were  professionals — 
Clara  Novello,  Miss  Birch,  Miss  Dolby,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Novello,  etc.  Its  conductors  were  Messrs. 
V.  Novello,  Lucas,  Neate,  and  Westrop ;  leader 
Mr.  Dando.  The  programmes  were  excellent. 
Among  the  works  performed  were  Beethoven's 
Mass  in  D  (April  I,  1839,  and  again  April  I, 
1S44).  Haydn's  Seasons,  Mendelssohn's  VValpur- 
gitmight,  etc. 

The  Choral  Harmonists  were  a  secession  from 
the  City  of  London  Classical  Harmonists, 
who  held  their  first  meeting  April  6,  1831, 
and  met  alternately  at  Farn's  music  shop, 
72  Lombard  Street,  and  the  Horn  Tavern,  Doc- 
tors' Commons.  Mr.  T.  H.  Severn  was  conductor, 
and  Mr.  Dando  leader,  and  the  accomjwtniinenta 
were  arranged  for  a  septet  string  band.  Among 
the  principal  works  thus  given  were — Obcron, 
Spohr's  Mass  in  C  minor,  and  *  Letzten  Dinge," 
a  selection  from  Mozart's  Idomeneo,  etc.  The 
name 1  City  of  London'  was  intended  to  distinguish 
it  trotn  the  Classical  Harmonists,  a  still  older 
society,  meeting  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern, 
Strand,  of  which  Mr.  Griffin  and  Mr.  V.  Novello 
were  conductors.  [CM.] 

CHORAL  SYMPHONY.  The  ordinary 
English  title  for  Beethoven's  9th  Symphony 
(op.  125)  in  D  minor,  the  Finale  of  which  is  a 
chain  of  variations  for  solos  and  chorus.  Fr. 
'Symphonic  avec  Choeurs.'  Beethoven's  own 
title  is  'Smfonie  mit  Schluss-(  hor  uber  Schil- 
ler's Ode  An  die  Frcudo.'  The  idea  of  com- 
posing Schiller's  Ode  to  Joy  'verse  by  vera©/ 


CHORLEY. 

occurred  to  Beethoven  as  early  as  1792  (nee 
p.  1660) ;  but  no  traces  remain  of  music  to  it  at 
that  date.  In  181 1  we  find  a  sketch  fur  an 
'  Ouverture  Schiller,'  with  the  opening  words  of 
the  ode  set  to  notes  (Thayer,  CLr.  Verz.  no. 
but  no  further  mention  of  it  has  been  discovered 
till  1822.  The  first  allusion  to  the  Symphony 
in  D  minor  is  as  the  third  of  three  which  he  pro- 
jected while  writing  DM.  7  and  8  in  181 2  (p.  186 
b).  The  first  practical  beginning  was  made  in 
1817,  when  large  portions  of  the  first  movement 
ami  the  Scherzo  are  found  in  the  sketch-books. 
The  Finale  was  settled  to  be  choral,  but  Schil- 
ler's Ode  is  not  named  till  after  the  revival  of 
Fidelio,  in  Nov.  1822.  It  then  appears  in  the 
sketch-books.  After  inventing  with  infinite 
pains  and  repetitions  the  melody  of  the  Finale, 
and  apparently  the  variations,  a  mode  bad  to  be 
discovered  of  connecting  them  with  the  three 
preceding  movements.  The  task  was  one  of  very 
great  difficulty.  The  first  solution  of  it  wa*  to 
make  the  bass  voice  sing  a  recitative,  'Let  u* 
sing  the  song  of  the  immortal  Schiller.'  ThiB 
was  afterwards  clianged  to  '  O  friends  not  these 
tones'  (i.e.  not  the  tremendous  discords  of  the 
Presto  3-4 — which  follows  the  Adagio — and  of 
the  Allegro  assai),  '  Let  us  sing  something  plea- 
santer  and  fuller  of  joy,'  and  this  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  Chorus  '  Freude,  Freude.'  The 
whole  of  this  process  of  hesitation  and  invention 
and  final  success  is  depicted  in  the  most  uunii** 
takeable  manner  in  the  music  which  now  inter- 
venes between  the  Adagio  and  the  choral  portion 
of  the  work,  to  which  the  reader  must  be  re- 
ferred. 

The  Symphony  was  commissioned  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  (Nov.  10,  1822),  for  £50,  and 
they  have  a  MS.  with  an  autograph  inscription, 
'Grosse  Sinfonie  geschrieben  fur  die  Philhar- 
monische  Gesellschaft  in  London  von  Ludwig 
van  Beethoven.'  But  it  was  performed  in 
Yienna  long  before  it  reached  the  Society,  and 
the  printed  score  is  dedicated  (by  Beethoven^  to 
Frederic  William  III,  King  of  Prussia.  The 
autograph  of  the  first  3  movements  is  at  Berlin, 
with  a  copy  of  the  whole  carefully  corrected  by 
Beethoven. 

The  first  performance  took  place  at  the  Theater 
an  der  Wieu,  May  7,  1834.  First  performance 
in  London,  by  the  Philharmonic  Society,  March 
21,  1825.  At  the  Paris  Conservatoire  it  was 
played  twice,  in  1832  and  34,  half  at  the  beginning 
and  half  at  the  end  of  a  concert.  At  Leipzig, 
on  March  6,  1826,  it  was  played  from  the 
)  arts  alone  ,  the  conductor  having  never  seen  the 
score  1  [G.j 

CHORD  is  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of 
several  musical  sounds,  producing  harmony,  such 
as  the  'common  chord,  the  chord  of  the  sixth, 
of  the  dominant,  of  the  diminished  seventh,  of 
the  ninth,  etc.,  etc.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

CHORLEY,  Henry  Fothergii.l,  journalist, 
author,  and  art  critic,  was  l»orn  Dec.  15,  180S, 
at  Blackley  Hurst,  in  Lancashire.  Sprung  from 
an  old  Lancashire  family,  he  had  a  self-willed. 
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eccentric  character,  and  an  erratic  temperament, 
common  to  most  of  its  members,  which  accorded 
ill  with  the  rigid  tenets  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
to  which  they  belonged.    At  8  years  of  age  he 
lost  his  father,  and  he  received  afterwards  a 
somewhat  desultory  education,  first  at  the  hands 
of  private  tutors,  and  then  at  a  day-school  at 
St.  Helen's.    School,  however,  was  intolerable  to 
him.     At  an  early  age  he  was  removed,  and 
placed  in  a  merchant's  office.    This  suited  him 
att  little.  The  only  approach  to  systematic  teach- 
ing in  music  which  he  ever  received  was  from 
J.  Z.  Herrmann,  afterwards  conductor  of  the 
Liverpool  Philharmonic  Society.     It  soon  be- 
came evident  that  nothing  like  executive  profi- 
ciency was  to  be  attained  by  him,  and  this  he 
had  the  sense  to  perceive  and  acknowledge. 
Music,  however,  remained  his  leading  passion. 
He  frequented  all  the  performances  within  reach; 
and  his  notes  of  these  in  his  journal  bear  witness 
to  the  steady  growth  of  his  judgment.    In  Sep- 
tember 1830  he  made  his  first  appearance  in 
the  columns  of  the  '  Athenaeum,'  and  shortly 
after  was  received  upon  its  staff.     He  then 
settled  in  London,  and  continued  to  write  for 
the  Athenaniu  until  within  a  few  years  of  his 
death  in  1S72.    The  work  entrusted  to  him  was 
very  varied,  and  shows  how  high  an  estimate  of 
his  ability  must  have  l)een  formed  by  its  shrewd 
editor,  before  an  untried  youth  could  have  ln;en 
selected  to  criticise  such  authors  as  Moore,  Lan- 
dor,  Southey,  Crabbc,  Mrs.  Hemans,  William  and 
Mary  Howitt,  and  Mrs.  Jameson ;  or  to  write 
the  obituary  notice  of  Coleridge.    In  all  this 
he  ac  luittod  himself  admirably,  hut  naturally 
made  some  enemies,  partly  through  the  criti- 
cisms of  other  writers  being  attributed  to  his 
pen.    At  the  same  time  he  attempted  composi- 
tion in  other  branches  of  literature  —  novels, 
dramas,  biographies,  and  poems.    Among  these 
may  bo  mentioned  '  Sketches  of  a  Seai>ort  Town' 
(1834)  ;  'Conti,  the  Discarded'  (1835) ;  'Memo- 
rials of  Mrs.  Hemans'  (1836) ;  'The  Authors  of 
England'  (1838);  'The  Lion,  a  Tale  of  the 
Coteries'  (1 839) ;  '  Music  and  Manners  in  France 
and  North  Germany'  (1841);  'Old  Love  and 
Is'ew  Fortune*  (1S50),  a  five-act  play  in  blank 
verse;  '  Pomfref  ( 1 845) ;  '  The  Lovelock '  ( 1 854) ; 
*  Duchess  Kleanour'  (1866).    He  dramatised  G. 
Sand's  '  L'Useoque,'  set  to  music  by  Benedict; 
for  whom  also  he  wrote  the  libretto  of  'Red 
Beard.1  Besides  translating  many  foreign  libretti, 
be  wrote  the  original  word-books  of  one  version 
of  the  'Amber  Witch"  (Wallace),  of  'White 
Magic'  (Biletta),  of  the  'May  Queen'  (Bennett), 
'Judith'  and  'Holyrood'  (Leslie),  'St.  Cecilia' 
(  Benedict  \   'Sapphire   Necklace'  and  '  Kenil- 
worth'  (Sullivan),  and  words  for  many  songs  by 
TWleyerbeer,  Goldschmidt,  Gounod,  Sullivan,  etc. 
Ha  will  be  best  remembered,  however,  as  a 
musical  critic.    Within  a  year  of  his  joining  tho 
dtaff  of  the  '  Athcna'um'  he  had  that  department 
entrusted  entirely  to  him,  which  he  did  not  give 
up  till  1868.     His  two  published  works  which 
will  live  the  longest  aro  those  which  contain 
tlic  deliberate  expression  of  his  opinions  on  the 


'  subject  of  music,  viz.  'Modern  German  Music' 
(1854)  — a  republication,  with  largo  additions, 
of  his  former  work  'Music  and  Manners' — and 
•Thirty  Years'  Musical  Recollections'  (1862). 
1  His  musical  ear  and  memory  were  remarkable, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  musical  works  was 
very  extensive.    He  spared  no  pains  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiency  of  his  early  training,  and  from 
first  to  last  was  conspicuous  for  honesty  and  in- 
1  tegrity.     Full  of  strong  prejudices,  yet  with 
the  highest  sense  ot  honour,  he  frequently  criti- 
cised those  whom  he  esteemed  more  severely 
than  those  whom  he  disliked.     The  natural 
bias  of  his  mind  was  undoubtedly  towards  con- 
servatism in  art,  but  he  was  often  ready  to 
acknowledge  dawning  or  unrecognised  genius, 
whose  claimB  he  would  with  unwearied  pertin- 
acity urge  upon  the  public,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Hullah,  Sullivan,  and  Gounod.    Strangest  of  all 
was  his  insensibility  to  the  mu.sic  of  Schumann. 
'  Perhaps  genius  alone  fully  comprehends  genius,' 
says  Schumann,  and  genius  Chorley  had  not, 
and,  in  consequence,  to  the  day  of  his  death  he 
remained   an  uncompromising  opponent  of  a 
musician  whose  merits  had  already  been  amply 
recognised  by  the  English  musical  public.  He 
was  still  more  strongly  opposed  to  recent  and  more 
' advanced '  composers.    Of  Mendelssohn,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  always  wrote  and  sjioke  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  an  intimate  friend.    lieside  his 
many  notices   in   the  Athenaum  and  in  the 
musical  works  already  mentioned,  he  contributed 
an  article  on  Mendelssohn  to  the  '  Edinburgh 
Review '  (Jan.  1 862),  and  a  Preface  to  Lady  Wal- 
lace's translation  of  the  Reisebriefe.  1  n  the  second 
volume  of  his  letters  Mendelssohn  names  him 
more  tluin  once.    He  had,  indeed,  won  the  esteem 
and  friendship  of  most  of  the  distinguished  literary 
and  artistic  men  and  women  of  his  day,  and  '  it 
was  not  a  small  nor  an  obscure  number,  either 
in  England  or  on  the  continent,  who  felt,  at  tho 
announcement  of  his  death,  Feb.  16,  1872,  that 
an  acute  and  courageous  critic,  a  genuine  if  in- 
complete artist,  and  a  warm-hearted  honourable 
gentleman  had  gone  to  his  rest'    (See  '  H.  F. 
Chorley,  Autobiography,  Memoir,  and  Letters, 
by  H.  G.  Hewlett.'    London,  1*73).       (J.  M.j 
CHORON,  Alexandre  Etienne,  born  at 
Caen  October  21,  1771,  died  at  Paris  June  29, 
1834.    He  was  a  good  scholar  before  becoming 
n  musician.    He  began  the  study  of  music  with- 
out assistance,  but  afterwards  received  lessons 
from  Roze,  Boncsi,  and  other  Italian  professors. 
Highly   gifted   by   nature,  he   soon  acquired 
gieat  knowledge  in  mathematics,  languages,  and 
every  branch  of  music,  and  published  his  '  Prin- 
cipes   d'accompagnement   des   ecoles  d'ltalie' 
(Paris,  1804).    In  1S08  he  gave  his  '  Principe*  de 
con. position  des  ecoles  d'ltalie'  (3  vols  ),  in  which 
he  introduced  Sala's  practical  exercises  on  fugue 
and  counterpoint.  Marpurg's  treatise  on  fugue, 
many  exercises  from  Padre  Martini's  '  Esemplare,' 
and  a  new  system  of  harmony  of  his  own — a 
work  which  cost  him  much  time  and  money. 
He  next  became  a  music  publish)  r,  and  published 
many  fine  works  of  the  best  Italian  and  German 
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masters  In  conjunction  with  Fayolle  he  then 
undertook  the  publication  of  his  1  Dictionnaire 
des  Musiciens'  (2  vols,  8vo.,  Paris,  1810-11). 
Though  devoted  to  his  scientific  studies  and 
hampered  with  an  unsuccessful  business,  Chorou 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  trying  his 
powers  as  a  composer,  and  gave  to  the  public 
4  La  Sentinelle,'  a  song  still  popular,  and  intro- 
duced in  many  French  plays.  But  his  great 
scheme  was  his  '  Introduction  a  l'etude  generate 
et  raisonnee  de  la  Musi(|ue,'  a  capital  lxwk, 
which  he  left  unfinished,  because  his  necessities 
obliged  him  to  devote  his  time  to  teaching  music 
and  to  accept  the  situation  of  '  Directeur  de  la 
musique  des  fetes  puhliques'  from  181 2  to  the 
fall  of  Napoleon.  He  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Academie  royale  de  Musique  (Opera)  in 
January  1816,  but  the  appointment  having  been 
rudely  revoked  in  1817  he  founded  a  school  for 
the  study  of  music,  which  was  supported  by  the 
government  from  1824  to  1830  under  the  title 
of  '  Institution  royale  de  Musique  classique  et 
religieuse,'  but  declined  rapidly  when  deprived 
of  external  aid.  Amongst  the  musicians  edu- 
cated by  Choron  in  this  famous  school  we  shall 
mention  only  the  composers  Dietsch,  Monpou, 
Boulanger-Kunze,  G.  Duprez,  Scudo,  Jansenne, 
and  Nicou-Choron ;  the  lady  singers  Clara  No- 
vello,  Rosin  e  Stolz,  and  Hebert- Massy. 

The  premature  death  of  Choron  may  be  at- 
tributed to  disappointments  and  difficulties  after 
the  U11  of  Charles  X.  This  learned  misician 
and  very  kind-hearted  man  composed  a  Ma»s  for 
three  voices,  a  Stabat  for  three  voices,  and  a 
number  of  hymns,  psalms,  and  vocal  pieces  for 
the  church  ;  but  his  best  titles  to  fame,  after  the 
works  already  mentioned,  are  his  translations 
•  and  editions  of  Albrecbtsberger's  works,  his 
' '  Methode  concertante  de  Musique  a  plusieurs 
parties'  (Paris,  181 7),  his  'Methode  de  Plain- 
Chant,'  his  '  Manuel  complet  de  Musique  vocale 
et  instrumentale  ou  Encyclopedic  musicale,' 
which  was  published  by  his  assistant  Adrien 
irk  La  Page  in  1836-38  (Paris,  6  vols,  and  2 
vols,  of  examples),  and  several  other  didactic 
treatises,  which  contributed  greatly  to  improve 
the  direction  of  musical  studies  in  France.  In 
fact,  Choron  may  be  considered  as  a  pedagogue 
of  geuius,  and  he  had  tho  credit  of  opening  a 
new  field  to  French  musicians,  such  as  Fetis, 
Geo.  Kastner,  and  Ailrien  de  La  Fage.  A  full 
list  of  his  essays,  titlo*,  and  prefaces  of  intended 
works,  revised  treatise*  of  Italian,  German,  and 
French  didactic  writers  would  be  too  long  for 
this  dictionary;  it  is  given  by  Fetis  in  a  remark- 
able  article  on  Choron  in  his  1  Biographic  Uni- 
verselle.'  For  more  detailed  information  the 
reader  may  be  referred  to  that  work  ami  to  the 
«  Eloges '  of  Gauthief  (Chen,  1845)  and  A.  de  La  1 
Fa-.ro  (Paris,  1843).  Scudo,  in  his  'Critique  et 
Literature  musicales'  (Paris,  185,2.  p.  333),  has 
given  a  vivid  picture  of  Choron  as  director  of  his 
school  of  music.  Choron's  drawback  appears  1 
to  have  been  a  want  of  perseverance,  and  a  l 
propensity  to  forsake  his  plans  In-fore  he  had 
carried  them  out.    But  he  exercised  a  very  use-  j 


CHOUQUET. 

fid  influence  on  musical  education  in  France,  and 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten  there.  [G.  C.j 

CHORUS.  1 .  The  body  of  singers  at  an  opera, 
oratorio,  or  concert,  by  whom  the  choruses  are  sung. 

2.  Compositions  intended  to  be  sung  by  s 
considerable  body  of  voices— not  like  glees,  which 
are  written  for  a  single  voice  to  each  part,  or 
like  part-songs,  which  may  be  sung  indifferently 
by  single  voices  or  larger  numlters.  Chorusa 
may  be  written  for  any  number  of  parts,  from 
unison  (Bach,  No.  5,  in  'Ein'  feste  Burg'; 
Mendelssohn,  parts  of  No.  7  in  '  Lauda  Sion') 
and  two  parte  (Haydn.  Credo  of  Mass  No.  3; 
Mendelssohn,  No.  2  of  95th  Psalm)  to  40  or  50; 
but  the  common  number  is  from  4  to  8.  Hawlel 
mostly  writes  for  4.  though  occasionallv.  as  ia 
'  Acis  and  Galatea,'  for  5,  and,  in  '  Israel  in  Egypt,' 
for  8,  divided  into  two  choirs.  In  the  latter  day* 
of  the  Italian  school,  Gabrielli,  Pitoni,  etc.,  wrow 
masses  and  motets  for  as  many  as  10  and  II 
choirs  of  4  voices  each.  Tallis  left  a  chorus  in 
40  independent  parte,  called  his  '40-part  Bang.' 
Choruses  for  2  choirs  are  called  double  choruset; 
those  in  Handel's  'Israel  in  Egypt'  and  Bach* 
'  Matthew  Passion '  are  the  finest  in  the  world 
The  two  choirs  answer  one  another,  and  the 
effect  is  quite  different  from  that  of  8  real  parts, 
such  as  Palestrina's  'Confitebor,'  'I^audate.'  or 
'Domine  in  virtute'  (see  De  Witt's  ed.  ii.  132, 
etc.),  Gibbons's  '0  clap  your  hands,'  or  Men- 
delssohn's 'When  Israel  out  of  Egypt  came.' 
Handel  often  begins  with  massive  chords  and 
plain  harmony,  and  then  goes  off  into  fugal 
treatment.  In  the  '  Darkness'  chorus  in  1  Israel,' 
he  introduces  choral  recitative:  and  Mendebeohn 
does  something  similar  in  the  chorus  in  'St. 
Paul,' '  Far  be  it  from  thy  path.'  1  n  his  *  Kirchen 
Cantaten'  Bach's  choruses  are  often  grounded 
on  a  chorale  worked  among  all  the  parts  or  sung 
by  one  of  them,  with  independent  imitative 
counteqwint  in  the  rest.  But  for  these  varieties 
Bee  the  article  Fohm. 

In  the  opera  the  chorus  has  existed  from  the 
first,  as  is  natural  from  the  fact  that  opera  began 
by  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  form  of  Greek 
plays,  in  which  the  chorus  filled  an  all-imjwrtant 
part.  Till  Gluck's  time  the  chorus  was  ranged 
in  two  rowB,  and  however  stirring  the  words  or 
music  they  betrayed  no  emotion.  It  was  he  who 
made  them  mix  in  the  action  of  the  piece.  In 
modern  operas  the  choruses  are  absolutely  real- 
istic, and  represent  the  peasants,  prisoners,  fisher- 
men, etc.,  who  form  part  of  the  dramutia  ptrw* 
of  the  play.  [G.] 

CHOUQUET,  Gu stave,  born  at  Havre  April 
16,  1 8 19,  has  written  the  verses  of  a  great  many 
choruses  and  songs.  He  contributed  for  a  numl*r 
of  years  to  'La  France  musicale.'  and  '  L'Art 
Musical'  still  giving  occasional  musical  articles 
to  'Le  Mtnestrel' and  the  'Gazette  musicale'; 
but  his  chief  works  are  '  Histoire  de  la  Musique 
dramatique  en  France,  depuis  ses  origines  jusqu'fc 
nos  jours,'  Paris,  1873,  and  'Lo  Musee  du  Con- 
servatoire national  de  Musique,'  Paris,  1S75,  two 
works  containing  original  views  and  much  in- 
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formation.  M.  Chouquet  has  I  een  keeper  of  the 
museum  of  the  Conservatoire  since  1871,  and  has 
maile  large  additions  to  it.  [G.] 

CHRISM  ANN,  Franz  Xavikk,  secular  priest, 
eminent  organ-builder,  date  and  place  of  birth 
unknown.  He  worked  chiefly  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Austria  and  in  Styria.  His  name  first 
appears  in  connection  with  a  monster  organ  at 
the  munastery  of  St.  Florian,  near  Linz,  begun 
in  1770,  but  left  unfinished  in  consequence  of  a 
quarrel  with  the  provost.  The  fame  of  this  organ 
spread  far  and  wide,  though  it  was  not  completed 
till  1837.  He  also  built  organs  at  the  abbey 
Spital-ain-Pyhrn,  and  in  the  Benedictine  mon- 
astery at  Admont,  both  organs  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  latter  he  considered  his  best  work.  Mo- 
zart and  Albrechtsberger  were  present  in  1 700 
at  the  opening  of  an  organ  built  by  Chrismann  in 
the  church  of  Sehotteufeld,  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Vienna,  and  both  pronounced  it  the  best  organ 
in  Vienna.  Though  little  known  it  is  still  in 
existence,  and  in  spite  of  its  small  dimensions 
the  workmanship  is  admirable,  particularly  the 
arrangement  and  voicing  of  the  stop*.  Chris- 
mann died  in  his  70th  year,  May  20,  1795,  when 
engage*!  upon  an  organ  for  the  church  of  the 
small  town  of  Rottenmann  in  Styria,  where  there 
is  a  monument  to  his  memory.  The  date  and 
place  of  his  death  have  only  recently  been  ascer- 
tained. [C.  F.  P.] 

CHRISTMANN,  Johann  Fbiedrich,  born  at 
Ludwigsburg  1752.  died  there  1^17;  Lutheran 
clergyman,  composer,  pianist,  flutist,  and  writer 
on  the  theory  of  music.    He  was  educated  at 
Tubingen,  and  in  1783  was  appointed  minister  in 
his  native  town.  His  great  work  '  Klementarbuch 
der  Tonkunst'  is  in  two  parts  (Spire,  1782  and 
170/O)  with  a  book  of  examples.    He  was  joint 
editor  of  the  Spire  '  Musikalische  Zeitung';  in 
which  among  other  articles  of  interest  he  de- 
tailed a  plan  ( Feb.  1 789)  for  a  general  Dictionary 
of  music.    This  Bcheme  was  never  carried  out. 
He  was  also  a  contributor  to  the  Musikalische 
Zeitung  of  Leipsic.    Christmann  composed  for 
pLino,  violin,  and  flute,  and  with  Knecht  arranged 
and  edited  a  valuable  collection  for  the  Duchy 
of  Wurtomberg.  entitled  '  Vollstandige  Samudung 
....  Choral -melodien.'    Many  of  the  318  hymns 
were  his  own  composition.    He  was  a  friend  of 
the  Abbe*  Vogler.  [M.  C.  C] 

CHRIST!' S,  an  oratorio  projected  by  Men- 
dehwohn  to  £>rm  the  third  of  a  trilogy  with 
'St.  Paul'  and  '  Elijah.'    The  book  of  words 
was  sketched  by  Chevalier  Runsen.  and  given 
to  Mendelssohn  at  Faster  1S4  4,  before  he  had 
begun   '  Elijah.'    He  made  great  alterations  in 
it,  and  in  1X47,  his  last  year,  after  'Elijah'  was 
off  hit*  bands,  during  his  visit  to  Switzerland, 
made  so  much  progress  with  the  work  that  8 
numbers  of  recitatives  and  choruses — 3  from  the 
first  part,  'the  birth  of  Christ.'  and  5  from  the 
second    part,  'the  sufferings  of  Christ,' —  were 
sufficiently  completed  to  be  published  noon  after 
hi*  death  (op.  97  ;   No.  27  of  the  posthumous 
works; .     The  fragments  were  first  performed  at 


the  Birmingham  Musical  Festival,  September  8, 
1852.  LG.j 

CHRISTUS  AM  OELBERGE.  The  original 
title  of  Beethoven's  Mount  or  0LIVE8. 

CHROMATIC  is  a  word  derived  from  the 
Greek  xpufiar'ttcot,  the  name  of  one  of  the  ancient 
tetrachords,  the  notes  of  which  were  formerly 
supposed  to  be  similar  to  tho  scale  known  as 
'chromatic'  in  modern  times.  It  is  applied  to 
note*  marked  with  accidentals,  beyond  those 
normal  to  the  key  in  which  th«  passage  occurs, 
but  not  causing  modulation.  A  scale  of  semitones 
does  not  cause  modulation,  and  is  called  »  chro- 
matic scale,  as  in  the  following  from  the  Andante 
of  Mozart's  symphony  in  D — 


which  remains  in  the  key  of  G  throughout ;  and 
various  chords,  such  as  that  of  the  augmented 
sixth,  aud  the  seventh  on  the  tonic,  are  chromatic 
in  thr  Sam*;  manner.  The  following  example, 
from  Beethoven*!  sonata  in  Bb  (op.  106),  is  in 
the  key  of  D  : — 


5t:| — *■ 
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With  regard  to  the  writing  of  the  chromatic 
scale,  the  most  consistent  practice  is  obviously  to 
write  such  accidentals  as  can  occur  in  chromatic 
chords  without  changing  the  key  in  which  the 
passage  occurs.  Thus  taking  the  key  of  C  as  a 
type  the  first  accidental  will  l>e  Db,  as  the  upper 
note  of  the  minor  9th  on  the  tonic;  the  next  will 
be  Eb,  the  minor  3rd  of  the  key,  the  next  will  be 
Ft,  the  major  3rd  of  the  tUptttotlic — all  which 
can  occur  without  causing  modulation — and  the 
remaining  two  will  l>e  Ab  ami  Bb,  the  minor  6th 
and  7th  of  the  key.  in  other  words  the  twelve 
notes  of  the  chromatic  scale  in  all  keys  will  be 
tho  tonic,  the  minor  2nd,  the  major  2nd,  the 
minor  3rd,  the  major  Jrd,  the  perfect  4th,  the 
augmented  4U1,  the  perfect  ;th,  minor  6th,  major 
6th.  the  minor  7th  aud  the  major  7th. 

Thus  in  Mozart's  Fantasia  in  D  minor,  tho 
chromatic  scale  in  that  key,  K'gimiing  on  the 
douuuaut,  is  written  as  follows  — 
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in  Beethoven's  Violin  Sonata  in  G  (op.  96),  the 
chromatic  scale  of  that  key  is  written  thus,  be- 
ginning on  the  minor  7th  of  the  key — 


and  as  a  more  modern  instance,  the  chromatic  scale 
of  A  which  occurs  in  Chopin's  Impromptu  in  F 
major,  is  written  by  him  thus— 


1  , 

«  - — — 

— 

2 

beginning  on  the  minor  3rd  of  the  key. 

The  practico  of  composers  in  this  respect  is 
however  extremely  irregular,  and  rapid  passages 
are  frequently  written  as  much  by  Mozart  ami 
Beethoven  as  by  more  modern  comj>osers  in  the 
manner  which  seemed  most  convenient  for  the 
player  to  read.  IJeethoven  is  occasionally  very 
irregular.  For  instance,  in  the  last  movement 
of  the  Concerto  in  G  major  he  writes  the 
following — 


in  which  the  same  note  which  is  written  A  b  in 
one  octave  is  written  G%  in  the  other,  and  that 
which  is  written  Eb  in  one  is  written  Df  in 
the  other.  But  even  here  principle  is  observable, 
for  the  first  octave  is  correct  in  the  scale  of  G  ac- 
cording to  the  system  given  alx>ve,  but  having 
started  it  so  far  according  to  rule  he  probably 
thought  that  sufficient,  and  wrote  the  rest  for 
convenience.  In  another  place,  viz.  the  slow 
movement  of  the  Sonata  in  G  (op.  31,  No.  1),  he 
affords  some  justification  for  the  modern  happy- 
go-lucky*  practico  of  writing  shaqts  ascending  and 
fiats  descending ;  but  as  some  basis  of  prin- 
ciple seems  desirable,  even  in  the  lesser  details 
of  art,  the  above  explanation  of  what  seems 
the  more  theoretically  correct  system  has  l>een 
given.  [C.H.H.P.] 

CHRYSANDER,  Friedricii,  born  July  8, 
1826,  at  Liibthee,  in  Mecklenburg,  studied  at 
the  university  of  Rostock,  lived  for  some  time  in 
England,  and  now  resides  on  his  own  estate  at 
Bergedorf,  near  Hamburg.  Chrysander  is  known 
to  the  musical  world  chiefiy  through  his  prufomd 
and  exhaustive  researches  on  Handel,  to  which 
he  has  devoted  his  life.  His  biography  of  Han- 
del, btauding  evidence  of  these  studies,  is  not  yet 
completed.1     In  detail  and  historical  research 

'  llnrltkopf  A  Itirtel.  Ixipilc;  tot.  I.  liStf;  Tol.  2.  W»;  yol.  3,  jmrt  I, 


CHURCH. 

this  work  is  all  that  can  be  wished,  but  its  view 
of  Handel's  abstract  importance  as  a  musician 
must  be,  accepted  with  reservation,  and  ha* 
indeed  roused  considerable  opposition.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  Chrysander's  bias  for  Handel  in 
some  measure  prejudices  his  judgment.    He  re- 
presents him  not  only  as  the  culminating  point 
of  a  previous  development,  and  the  master  who 
perfected  the  oratorio,  but  as  the  absolute  cul- 
minating point  of  all  music,  beyond  whom  fur- 
ther progress  is  impossible.   While  holding  these 
views  Chrysander  is  naturally  a  declared  oppo- 
nent of  all  modern  music  ;  he  is  also  partial,  if  not 
unjust,  in  his  criticisms  on  the  older  masters,  such 
as  J.  S.  Bach.   Besides  these  biographical  studies 
Chrysander  is  occupied  in  editing  the  complete 
works  of  Handel  for  the  German  '  Handel-Gesefl- 
schaft.'    [Handel.]    His  laljorious  collations  of 
the  original  MSS.  and  editions,  his  astounding 
familiarity  with  the  most  minute  details,  and  his 
indefatigable  industry,  combine  to  make  this  edi- 
tion a  work  of  the  highest  imjiortance,  at  once 
worthy  of  the  genius  of  Handel  and  honourable 
to  the  author.    Amongst  other  writings  of  Chry- 
sander may  be  mentioned  two  admirable  trea- 
tises. '  Uber  die  Moll-tonart  in  Volksgesangen.' 
and  'Uber  das  Oratorium'  (1853);  also  'Die 
Jahrbucher  fur  Musikalische  Wissenschaft '  of 
which  2  vols.,  1S63-67,  liaye  been  published 
(Breitkopf  &  Hiiitel);  and  finally  a  number  of 
articles  in  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung 
of  Leipsic  (which  he  edited  from  1S68  to  7lb 
violently  criticising  the  productions  of  the  modem 
school.     He  has  also  published  some  excellent 
editions  of  Bach's  Klavierwerke  (4  vols.,  with 
preface ;  Wolfenbiittel.  1 856),  and  Carissimi's  ora- 
torios Jephte,  Judicium  Salomouis,  Jonas,  and 
Baltazar,  which  appeared  in  his  collection  '  Denk- 
maler  der  Toukunst*  (Weisscnborn,  Bergedorf  \ 
Upon  the  w  hole  it  would  not  be  unfair  to  say 
that  Chrysander  iB  more  a  learned  professor  than 
a  musician.    For  his  research  and  industry  every 
one  is  grateful  to  him  ;  but  his  opinions  as  a 
conservative  critic  have  provoked  much  vehement, 
not  to  say  personal,  opposition.  [A.  M.] 

CHURCH,  John,  born  at  Windsor  in  1675, 
received  his  early  musical  education  as  a  chorister 
of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.   On  Jan,  31,  1697, 
he  was  admitted  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  ami  on  Aug.  I  following  was  advanced  to 
a  full  place,  vacant  by  the  death  of  James  Cobb 
He  obtained  also  the  appointments  of  lay  vicar 
and  master  of  the  choristers  of  Westminster  Ab- 
bey.   Church  composed  some  anthems  and  also 
many  songs,  which  appeared  in  the  collection*  of 
the  period,  and  he  was  the  author  of  an  *  Intro- 
duction to  Psalmody,'  published  in  1723.  The 
compilation  of  a  book  of  words  of  Anthems 
published  in  1 71 J  under  the  direction  of  the 
Sub-dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  (Dr.  Dolben)  has 
been  awribed  to  Church,  although  it  is  more 
generally  attributed  to  I>r.  Croft,  and  perhaps 
with  greater  reason,  considering  the  intimacy 
between  the  sub-dean  and  the  ortranist.  Church 
died  .Jan.  5,  1741,  and  was  buried  in  the  smith 
cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.         [W.  H.  H.j 
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CIAJA,  Azzoliko  Bkrnadivo  Delia,  born 
at  Siena  1 671,  composer,  organist,  and  amateur 
organ  builder.  Beside*  his  published  works — 
'Salmi  concertati'  (Bologna  1700),  'Cantate  da 
camera'  (Lucca  1 701 ,  and  Bologna  1 702),  ' Sonate 
per  cembalo'  (Rome  17*7),  he  left  in  MS.  3 
masses,  18  preludes  and  organ -sonatas.  In  1733 
Ciaja,  as  a  Knight  of  St.  Stephen,  presented  a 
magniheent  organ  to  the  church  of  that  order 
in  Pisa,  still  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy,  containing 
4  manual*  and  100  stops.  He  not  only  super- 
intended its  construction  but  personally  assisted 
the  workmen.  [M.  C.  C] 

CIAMPL,  Lbgrenzto  Vincexzo,  born  at  Pia- 
cenza  1 719, dramatic  composer;  came  to  London 
in  1748  with  a  company  of  Italian  singers,  and 
between  that  year  and  62  produced  'Gli  tre 
cicisbei  ridicoli,'  '  Adriano  in  Siria,'  '  II  trionfo 
di  Camilla,'  *  Bertoldo,'  previously  performed  in 
Italy,  'Didone/  and  some  songs  in  the  Pasticcio 
'Tolomeo,'  Burney  says  that  'he  had  fire  and 
abilities '  but  no  genius.  His  comic  operas  were 
the  most  successful,  but  'Didone'  is  said  to 
contain  beautiful  music.  He  also  comjjosed  6 
trios  for  strings,  5  oboe  concertos.  Italian  songs, 
overtures,  and  a  mass  (1758),  now  in  the  Roval 
Library  at  Berlin.  [M.  C.  C\] 

CIANCHETTINL  Veboxica,  sister  of  J. 
L.  Duxsek,  born  at  Czaslau  in  Bohemia  1779, 
pianist  and  composer,  studied  the  pianoforte  un- 
der her  father  from  infancy.  In  1 797  she  joined 
her  brother  in  London,  where  she  married  Fran- 
cesco Cianchettini.  She  was  a  successful  teacher, 
and  composed  two  concertos  and  several  sonatas 
for  the  pianoforte. 

Her  son,  Pio,  born  in  London  1799,  was 
a  composer  and  piauist.  At  five  years  old  he 
appeared  at  the  Opera  House  as  an  infant 
prodigy.  A  year  later  he  travelled  with  his 
father 'through  Holland,  Germany,  and  France, 
where  he  was  hailed  as  the  English  Mozart. 
By  the  age  of  eight  he  had  mastered  the  English, 
French,  German,  and  Italian  languages.  In  1 809 
he  performed  a  coucerto  of  his  own  composition 
in  London.  Catalan i  appointed  him  her  composer 
and  director  of  her  concerts,  and  frequently  sang 
Italian  airs  which  he  wrote  to  suit  her  voice. 
He  published  a  cantata  for  two  voices  and 
chorus,  to  words  from  'Paradise  Lost' — said  to 
be  a  fine  work  ;  music  to  Pope's  *Ode  on  Soli- 
tude' ;  'Sixty  Italian  Notturnos'  for  two,  three, 
and  four  voices,  and  other  vocal  pieces.  He  was 
also  editor  and  publisher  of  an  edition  in  score 
of  symphonies  and  overtures  of  Mozart  and 
Beethoven,  and  died  in  1849.  [M.C.C] 

CIBBER,  Scsanna  Maria,  sister  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Augustine  Arne,  tho  celebrated  com- 
jxwer,  was  born  Febr.  1714.  She  made  her  first 
public  appearance  in  1732,  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  as  the  heroine  of  Lam]>e's  opera  1  Ame- 
lia,' with  considerable  success.  In  April  1734 
«he  became  the  second  wife  of  Tbeophilus  Cibber. 
On  Jan.  12.  1736,  Mrs.  Cibber  niade  'her  first 
attempt  as  an  actress'  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
in  Aaron  Hill  s  tragedy  of  'Zara/  and  wa«  soon 


accepted  as  the  first  tragedian  of  her  time,  a  posi- 
tion which  she  maintained  for  thirty  years.  Her 
success  as  an  actress,  did  not,  however,  lead  her 
to  abandon  her  position  as  a  vocalist ;  in  the 
theatre  she  continued  to  represent  Polly  in  '  The 
Beggar's  Opera.'  and  other  like  parts,  but  it  was 
in  the  orchestra,  and  more  especially  in  the 
oratorio  orchestra,  that  her  greatest  renown  as  a 
singer  was  achieved.  The  contralto  songs  in  the 
*  Messiah,'  and  the  part  of  Micah  in  '  Samson,' 
were  composed  by  Handel  expressly  for  her, 
and  when  we  consider  that  the  great  composer 
must  have  regarded  singing  as  an  intellectual  art, 
and  not  merely  as  the  means  of  displaying  fine 
natural  gifts  of  voice,  unaided  by  mental  culti- 
vation or  musical  skill,  we  may  judge  why  he 
selected  Mrs.  Cibber  as  the  exponent  of  his  ideas. 
Her  voice,  according  to  all  contemporary  testi- 
mony, although  small,  was  indescribably  plaintive, 
and  her  powers  of  expression  enabled  her  to 
impress  most  forcibly  ujx>n  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
the  meaning  of  the  language  to  which  she  gave 
utterance.  Passing  by  the  songs  in  '  Messiah/ 
which  call  for  the  highest  powers  of  declamation 
and  pathetic  narration,  we  have  only  to  examine 
the  part  of  Micah  in  '  Samson,'  comprising  songs 
requiring  not  only  the  expression  of  pathetic  or 
devout  feelings,  but  also  brilliancy  and  facility 
of  execution,  to  judge  of  Mrs.  Gibber's  ability. 
And  what  sterling  advantages  must  have  been 
derived  from  the  combination  of  the  jiowers  of 
a  great  actress  with  those  of  a  vocalist  in  tho 
delivery  of  recitative  !  Mrs.  Cibber  died  Jan.  30. 
1 766^  and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  It  is  laid  that  Garrick,  on 
hearing  of  her  death,  exclaimed,  '  Then  Tragedy 
expired  with  her.'  [W.H.H.] 

CIFRA,  AmONIOj  was  born  at  Romo  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  pupils  actually  taught  by  Palestrina 
during  the  short  time  that  the  great  master  as- 
sociated himself  with  the  school  of  Bernardino 
Nanini  In  1610  he  was  Maestro  at  Loreto, 
but  in  1620  removed  to  San  Giovanni  in  Late- 
rano.  Two  years  later  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  in  1629  returned 
to  Loreto,  where  he  died.  That  he  was  an 
erudite  and  elegant  musician  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  Padre  Martini  inserted  an  Agnus 
Dei  of  his,  as  a  specimen  of  good  work,  in  his 
essay  on  counterpoint.  He  himself  published 
a  large  quantity  of  his  Sacred  Motets,  Madrigals, 
and  Psalms,  at  Romo  and  at  Venice,  of  which 
a  specific  catalogue  need  hardly  be  given  here. 
After  his  death  Antonio  Poggioli  of  Rome  pub- 
lished a  volume  containing  no  less  than  200  of 
his  Motets  for  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  8  voices.  The 
title-page  of  this  book  contains  a  portrait  of  him 
taken  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age.  Underneath 
the  engraving  are  the  following  exceedingly  poor 


•Qui  poteras  numeris  sylvas  lapidesque  movere, 
Siccine  pneruptus  funere,  Cifra,  siles  ? 

Falliinur  ;  extincto  vivis  hrtissimus  n?vo, 
Et  caneiis  propriis  clarus  ubique  ukxTb.' 
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Cifra  is  among  the  '  masters  flourishing  about 
that  time  in  Italy,'  of  whose  works  Milton  sent 
home  'a  chest  or  two  of  choice  music  books.' 
(Phillips's  Memoir.)  [E.  H.  P.] 

CIMADOR,  Giambattista,  of  a  noble  family 
in  Venice  1761,  died  in  London  about  180S  ;  com- 
poser, and  player  on  the  violin,  cello,  and  piano- 
forte. In  1788  he  produced  in  Venice  '  Pigmn- 
lione,*  an  interlude,  with  which,  notwithstanding 
its  success,  he  was  so  dissatisfied  as  to  burn  the 
score  and  renounce  composition  for  the  future. 
Cherubini  used  the  words  of  several  scenes  from 
this  interlude  for  his  opera  of  *  Pimmalione.' 
About  1 791  Cimador  settled  in  Londi  m  as  a 
teacher  of  singing.  Hearing  that  the  orchestra  of 
the  King's  Theatre,  in  the  Haymarket,  had  refused 
to  play  Mozart's  symphonies  on  account  of  their 
difficulty,  he  arranged  six  of  them  as  sestets  for 
strings  and  flute.  The  work  was  well  done,  and 
the  symphonies  first  made  known  in  this  form 
speedily  took  their  proper  place  with  the  public. 

e  composed  duos  for  two  violins  and  violin  and 
alto,  and  a  few  vocal  pieces.  [M.C.C.] 

CI  MA  ROSA.  Domemco,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Italian  dramatic  composers,  the  son  of 
poor  working  people,  born  at  A  versa,  Naples, 
Dee.  17,  1749.    Cimarosa  received  his  musical 
training  at  the  Conservatorio  Santa  Maria  di 
Loreto.     He  attended  that  celebrated  school 
Tor  eleven  years  ( 1 761- 1 7 7a>,  and  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  old  Italian  masters 
under  Sacchini,   Fenaroli,   and  Piccinni.  In 
1772  he  produced  his  first  oi>era,  *Le  Strava- 
ganze  del  Conte,'  which  wm  so  successful  as  to 
givo  him  at  once  a  place  among  composers. 
From  that  date  till  1780  he  lived  alternately 
at  Rome  and  Naples,  and  composed  for  the  two 
cities  some  twenty  operas. '  L'ltaliana  in  Londra' 
among  the  number.    Retween  1780  and  1787 
he  was  busy  writing  as  the  acknowledged  rival 
of  Paisiello,  who,  up  to  that  time,  had  been 
undisputed  chief  of  Italian  operatic  composers. 
His  operas  were  also  i>erfoniied  abroad,  not  only 
iu  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Dresden,  whore 
an  Italian  opera  existed,  but  elsewhere,  through 
translations.    To  this  period  belong  'II  convito 
di  pietra,'  '  La  ballerina  amante'  (Venice,  17S3), 
'  II  pittore  Parigiuo,'  «  II  Sacrifizio  d'Abranio,' 
and  jL'Olimpinde'  (1787).    In  1787  Cimarosa 
was  invited  to  St.  Petersburg  as  chamber  com- 
j>oser  to  Catherine  II,  and  there  develojwd  an 
amazing  fertility  in  every  species  of  composition. 
Among  his  operas  of  this  time  should  be  men- 
tioned '11  fanatico  burlato'  (1788).    Some  years 
later,  on  the  invitation  of  Leopold  II,  he  suc- 
ceeded Salieri  as  court  chapel  master,  and  it  was 
there  that  he  composed  his  most  celebrated  work 
'  II  mntrimonio  segreto'  (l^ijz),  a  masterpiece  of 
its  kind,  which  at  the  time  roused  an  extraor- 
dinary enthusiasm,  and  is  the  only  work  by  which 
CiinaroMa  is  at  present  known.    So  great  was  tho 
effect  of  its  first  performance,  that  at  tho  cud 
the  emperor  had  supper  served  to  all  concerned, 
and  then  commanded  a  repetition  of  the  whole. 
His  engagement  at  Vienna  terminated  by  tho 


I  emperor's  death  (179J).  Salieri  wag  again  ap- 
I  poiuteel  chapel -master,  and  in  1793  Cimarosa 
returned  to  Naples,  where  he  was  received  with 
every  kind  of  homage  and  distinction  ;  the  Ma- 
trimonio  segreto  was  |»erformed  57  times  running, 
and  he  was  appointed  chapel-master  to  the  king 
and  teacher  to  the  princesses.  From  his  in- 
exhaustible pen  flowed  another  splendid  eerie* 
of  operas,  among  which  may  be  specified  'Le 
astuzie  feminile,  '  L'Impresario  in  angustie,' 
'  H  raatrimonio  per  raggiro,*  and  the  serious 
operas  «Gli  Orazii  e  Curiazii,'  *  Artaserse,'  and 
'Semiramide.'  His  hist  years  were  troubled  by 
a  melancholy  change  of  fortune.  The  outbreak 
of  revolutionary  ideas  carried  Cimarosa  with  it, 
and  when  the  French  republican  army  marched 
victoriously  into  Naples  (1799)  he  expressed 
his  enthusiasm  in  the  most  open  manner. 
Cimarosa  was  imprisoned  and  condemned  to 
death.  Ferdinand  was  indeed  prevailed  upon 
to  spare  his  life  and  restore  him  to  liberty  on 
condition  of  his  leaving  Naples,  but  the  imprison- 
ment had  broken  his  spirit.  He  set  out  tor  St. 
Petersburg,  but  died  at  Venice  Jan.  11,  1801, 
leaving  half  finished  an  opera,  'Artemisia,'  which 
he  waa  writing  for  the  approaching  carnival. 
It  was  universally  reported  that  he  had  been 
poisoned,  and  in  consequence  the  government 
coui|)elled  the  physician  who  had  attended  him 
to  make  a  formal  attestation  of  the  cause  of  his 
death. 

Resides  his  operas  (76  in  all,  according  to  Fetia) 
Cimarosa  composed  several  oratorios,  cantatas, 
and  masses,  etc.,  which  were  much  admired  in 
their  day.  His  real  talent  lay  in  cotnedy— in  his 
sparkling  wit  and  unfailing  good  humour.  His 
invention  was  inexhaustible  in  tho  representation 
of  that  overflowing  and  yet  naif  liveliness,  that 
merry  teasing  lenpiacity  which  is  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  genuine  Italian  'buffo';  his  chief 
strength  lies  in  the  vocal  parts,  but  the  orchestra 
is  delicately  and  effectively  handled,  and  his 
ensembUt  are  masterpieces,  with  a  vein  of  humour 
which  is  undeniably  akin  to  that  of  Mozart.  It 
is  oidy  in  the  fervour  and  depth  which  animate 
Mozart's  melodies,  and  |ierhaps  in  the  construction 
of  the  musical  scene,  that  Ciniarosa  slum  s  himself 
inferior  to  the  great  master.  This  is  more  the 
case  with  his  serious  operas,  which,  in  spite  of 
their  charming  melodies,  are  too  conventie»ual  in 
form  to  rank  with  his  comic  e>jieras,  since  ta*te 
has  been  so  elevateel  by  the  works  of  Mozart. 
Cimarosa  was  the  culminating  point  e>f  genuine 
Italian  opera.  His  invention  is  simple,  but 
always  natural ;  and  iu  spite  of  his  Italian  love 
for  melody  he  is  never  monotonous;  but  both 
in  form  and  harmony  is  always  in  keeping  with 
the  situation.  In  this  respect  Italian  opera  lias 
manifestly  retrograded  since  his  time.  A  bust  of 
Ciniarosa,  by  Canova,  was  placed  iu  the  Pantheon 
at  Rome.  The  most  complete  list  of  his  works 
is  given  by  Fetii  in  his  2nd  edition.  [A.  M  ] 
CINQ U  ES.  The  name  given  by  change- ringers 
to  changes  on  eleven  bells,  probably  from  the  tact 
that  ,/i'i  t  pairs  of  bells  change  places  in  order  <'f 
ringing  iu  each  successive  change.  [C.A.W.T.j 
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CINTI.    See  Damoreau. 

CIPRANDI,  Ercole.  an  excellent  tenor,  who 
gang  in  London  from  1754  to  65.  Ho  was  born 
alwut  173S.  He  played  Danao  in  *  Ipermestra' 
by  Basse  and  Lampugnani,  produced  at  the 
King's  Theatre  Nov.  9,  1754.  In  65  he  was  still 
singing  at  the  same  theatre,  and  appeared  as 
Antigone  in  *  Eutnene.'  Buruey  found  him  at 
Milan  in  1770,  as  fine  a  singer  as  before.  He 
was  living  in  1790.  [J.  If.] 

CIPRIANI,  Lorenzo,  a  capitnl  buffo  singer 
at  the  Pantheon  in  London,  about  1 790.  He  per- 
formed in  the  same  company  with  Paechierotti, 
Mara,  and  Morelli.  In  91  he  played  Valerie  in 
1  La  Locanda'  of  Paisiello.  There  is  a  capital 
sketch-portrait  of  him  'in  the  character  of  Don 
Alfonso  Scoglio,  in  La  Bella  Pescatrice,  per- 
formed at  the  King's  Theatre,  Pantheon,  Dec. 
24,  1 791 ;  drawn  by  P.  Violet,  and  engraved  by 
C.  Guisan,  pupil  to  F.  Bartolozzi,  R.A.    [J.  M.] 

CIRCASSIENNE.  LA,  opera  comique  in  3 
acta:  word*  by  Scril>e,  music  by  Anlier;  pro- 
duced at  the  Opera  Comique  Feb.  2,  l86l,  and 
in  London.  [G.] 

CIS,  CES.  The  German  terms  for  Cj  and  Cb. 
None  of  the  books  explain  the  origin  of  this  form, 
which  runs  through  the  German  scale — Dis,  Es, 
As,  etc.,  except  B  and  H ;  and  in  the  double 
flats  and  sharps,  Deses,  Gisis,  etc.  [G.] 

CITHER,  Citoerx,  CiTHORy,  or  Citterh 
(Fr.  Ci*tre,  fiittre,  or  Courante ;  Ital.  Cetera  ; 
Ger.  Cither,  Zither).  An  instrument  shaped  like 
a  lute,  but  unlike  a  lute  strung  with  wire  strings, 
generally  adj listed  in  pairs  of  unisons,  and  played 
w  ith  a  plectrum  of  quill.  The  cither  during  the 
16th  and  1 7th  centuries  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
great  favour  on  the  Continent  and  in  England.  | 
The  English  citherns  had  usually  four  pairs  of  | 
wire  strings,  but  according  to  Mr.  Engel  ('  Mu- 
sical Instruments,'  etc.,  1874)  it  was  not  limited 
to  this  number.  He  quotes  a  curious  title-page : 
•  New  Citharen  I^essons  with  perfect  Timings  of 
the  same  from  four  course  of  strings  to  four-teene 
course,  &c.'  adorned  with  an  engraving  of  a 
Bijuga  (two-necked)  cither,  the  counterpart  of  a 
theorbo  or  two-necked  lute,  strung  with  seven 
pairs  of  string  over  the  fingerboard,  and  seven 
single  strings  at  the  side  The  date  of  this  is  1 609. 
John  Play  ford  published  a  Ixiok  entitled  '  Mu- 
sick's  Delight,  containing  new  and  pleasant  lessons 
on  the  Cithern,  London,  1666/  The  Cetera  or 
Italian  cither  was  used  by  improvisatori,  and  ex- 
tant specimens  are  often  tastefully  adorned  with 
ornament  Finally,  keyed  cithers  with  hammers 
were  patented  by  English  and  (iennan  makers. 
The  German  Streichzither,  an  the  name  indicates, 
was  played  with  a  bow.  This  was  horizontal, 
like  the  Schlagzither  and  its  prototype  the 
Scheidholt.  all  of  which  variants  will  l»e  more 
o  >n  veniently  described  under  th»-  accepted  modern 
api«)llation  of  Zither,  an  instrument  to  place 
upon  a  table,  well  known  in  South  Germany. 
The  difference  between  a  cither  and  a  lute  is 
that  the  cither  has  wire  strings  and  is  played 


with  a  plectrum,  while  the  lute  has  catgut 
strings  to  be  touched  with  the  fingers.  The 
guitar  also  has  catgut  strings  but  has  a  flat  back, 
not  pear-shaped  like  the  lute,  and  has  incurva- 
tions at  the  sides,  evidence  of  its  derivation  from 
a  bow  instrument.  The  name  cither  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  m$apa,  which,  however,  was 
another  kind  of  stringed  instrument.  (See  Lyrk  ; 
also  CiiiTARRONE,  Lute,  and  Zitiier.)  [A.J.  H] 

CITOLE.  This  word,  used  by  poets  in  the 
13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries,  has  been  derived 
from  cifteltn  (Lat.)  a  small  box,  and  is  supposed 
to  mean  the  small  box-shaped  psaltery,  sometimes 
depicted  in  MSS.  of  the  period  in  representations 
of  musicians.  Dr.  Rimliault  ('The  Pianoforte,' 
i860,  p.  25)  has  collected  several  poetic  re- 
ferences to  the  citole,  iucluding  quotations  from 
the  'Roman  de  la  Roae,'  Gavin  Douglas,  Gower, 
and  Chaucer  (' Knight's  Tale,'  'a  citole  in  hire 
right  hand  hadde  she').  According  to  the  same 
authority  (p.  22)  the  name  was  used  as  late  as 
1543.  [See  Psaltery.]  A  modern  instance  of 
the  use  of  the  name  is  in  D.  G.  Rosetti's  '  Blessed 
Damozelle,' 

'  And  angels  meeting  us  shall  sing 

To  their  citherns  and  citoles.'    [A.  J.  H.] 

CIVIL  SERVICE  MUSICAL  SOCIETY, 
instituted  in  1864  for  the  practice  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  among  the  civil  servants  aud 
excise  servants  of  the  crown.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  is  patron,  and  all  the  members  of  the  royal 
family  are  life  members.  Sir  W.  H.  Stephenson, 
of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  was  its  first 
president,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Clay  its  first  vice- 
president.  The  first  conductor  of  the  orchestra 
was  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan,  and  the  first  conductor 
of  the  choir  Mr.  John  Foster;  but  upon  tho 
resignation  of  Mr.  Sullivan  Mr.  Foster  became 
sole  conductor.  Tho  society  meets  for  practice 
at  King's  College,  Strand,  where  it  has  an  ex- 
ceptionally goml  library  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  Its  concerts,  of  which  upwards  of  fifty 
have  been  given,  take  place  at  St.  James's  Hall, 
admission  being  confined  to  members  and  their 
friends.  The  programmes  include  symphonies, 
overtures,  and  other  orchestral  works  ;  the  special 
feature  in  the  vocal  music  is  the  singing  of  the 
male  voice  choir,  the  society's  original  plan  of 
practising  exclusively  music  written  for  male 
voices  having  been  rigidly  adhered  to.  The  present 
officers  (1S77)  are — President.  Lord  Hampton; 
Vice-president,  Sir  F.  J.  Halliday;  Conductor, 
Mr.  John  Foster  ;  Treasurer.  Mr.  F.  L.  Robin* 
son;  and  Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  S.  MtOattL        [CM  ] 

CLAGGET,  Charles,  a  violinist,  and  alwit 
1766  leader  of  the  band  at  the  theatre  in  Stnork 
Alley.  Dublin.  He  was  noted  for  his  skill  in 
accompanying  the  voice.  He  was  also  a  com- 
poser of  songs  (one  of  which,  'I've  rifled  Flora's 

Sainted  bowers,'  gained  much  popularity), and  of 
nets  for  violins,  violin  and  cello,  and  flutes. 
Coming  to  Loudon  and  l>eing  of  an  inventive 
{  turn  of  mind,  he  devoted  hi-  attention  to  the 
I  improvement  of  various  musical  instruments.  In 
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Dec.  1776  he  took  out  a  patent  for  'Improve- 
ments on  the  violin  and  other  instruments  played 
on  tinger  boards,'  which  he  asserted  rendered  it 
'almost  impossible  to  stop  or  play  out  of  tune.' 
In  August,  1788,  he  took  out  another  patent  for 
'  Methods  of  constructing  and  tuning  musical 
instruments  which  will  be  perfect  in  their  kind 
and  much  easier  to  be  performed  on  than  any 
hitherto  discovered.'  Among  these  were  the 
following  : — 'A  new  instrument  called  the  Telio- 
chordon,  in  form  like  a  pianoforte,  but  capable 
of  being  put  much  better  in  tune,  for  the  grand 
pianoforte  or  harpsichord  divide  every  octave 
only  into  thirteen  parts  or  semitones,  whereas  on 
this  instrument  every  octave  can  be  divided  into 
thirty  nine  parts  or  gradations  of  sound  ;  for  any 
finger-key  will,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  performer, 
produce  three  different  degrees  of  intouati'»n.' 
He  represented  that  by  this  instrument  all  thirds 
and  fifths  could  be  highly  improved,  and  what  is 
called  the  '  woulfe '  entirely  done  away  with.— 
A  method  of  uniting  two  trumpets  or  horns,  one 
iu  I>,  and  the  other  in  E  flat,  so  that  the  mouth- 
piece might  be  applied  to  either  instantaneously, 
thereby  getting  the  advantage  of  a  complete 
chromatic  scale. — Tuning  f-.rks  with  balls  or 
weights  for  the  more  easy  tuning  of  musical  in- 
struments.— A  new  instrument  composed  of  a 
proj>er  number  of  these  tuning  forks  or  of  single 
prongs  or  rods  of  metal  fixed  on  a  standing  board 
or  box  and  put  in  vibration  by  finger  keys.  Or 
a  celestina  stop  made  by  an  eudless  fillet  might 
be  applied,  producing  the  sounds  on  these  forks 
or  prongs  as  it  does  on  the  strings. — Tuning  keys 
of  a  form  which  rendered  them  steadier  and 
easier  to  use  than  others. — And  lastly,  a  better 
method  of  fitting  the  sounding  post  of  a  violin  to 
its  place.  Clagget  was  also  the  inventor  of  the 
'Aiuton,  or,  Ever  tuned  Organ,  an  instrument 
without  pipes,  strings,  glasses,  or  bells,  which 
will  never  require  to  be  retimed  in  any  climate.' 
Of  this  instrument  and  others  he  published  a 
descriptive  account  under  the  title  of  'Musical 
Phenomena.'  He  kept  his  collection  of  instru- 
ments at  his  bouse  in  Greek  Street,  Soho,  which 
he  called  'The  Musical  Museum.'  About  1791 
he  exhibited  them  publicly  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms.  On  Oct.  31,  1793,  Clagget  gave 
what  he  termed  an  'Attic  Concert,'  at  the  King's 
Arms  Tavern,  Conihill,  several  of  the  pieces 
being  played  on  or  accompanied  by  the  various  in- 
struments invented  or  improved  by  him.  The 
performance  was  interspersed  with  'A  Discourse 
on  Musick,'  the  object  of  which  was  professedly 
to  prove  the  absolute  necessity  of  refining  the 
harmony  of  keyed  instruments,  and  of  course  to 
insist  that  Clagget's  inventions  had  effected  that 
object.  In  the  course  of  this  address  a  letter 
from  Haydn  to  Clagget,  dated  1 792,  was  read,  in 
which  the  groat  composer  expressed  his  full 
approbation  of  Clagget's  improvements  on  the 
pianoforte  and  harpsichord.  The  discourse  was 
published  with  the  word  book  of  the  concert,  ami 
to  it  was  prefixed  a  well-engraved  portrait  of 
Clagsret,  who  is  described  l*ueath  it  as  '  Har- 
mouizer  of  Musical  Instruments/  etc.,  etc.  He 


is  represented  with  a  violin  bow  in  his  right 
hand,  and  in  the  left  a  tuning  fork  of  very  large 
dimensions,  each  prong  of  which  is  bifurcated,  so 
that  there  are  three  forks  in  one.       [W.  H.  H.] 

CLAP1SSON,  Antoisk  Locis.  born  at  Naples 
Sept.  15,  1808.  died  at  Paris  March  19,  1806, 
was  a  good  violin  player  before  becoming  a  com- 
poser, and  published  a  great  many  romances  and 
songs,  which  exhibit  an  easy  vein  of  melody. 
His  operas  are  '  La  Figurante'  (5  acts,  1 838)  ; 
«  La  Symphonic'  (1839) ;  •  La  Perruch*'  ; 
'  Frere  et  Mari '  ( 1 84 1 )  j  '  Le  Code  noir '  (3  acts, 
1842);  «  Les  Bergers-Trumeau' (1845) ;  'Gibby 
la  Cornemuse'  (3  acts,  1846)  ;  'Jeanne  la  Folle* 
(5  acta,  1848);  'La  Statue  equestre'  (1850"); 
«Les  Myrteres  d'Udolphe'  (3  acts,  1852);  '  La 
Promise  (3  acts,  1854);  'La  Fanehonnette ' 
(3  acts,  March  1,  1856);  *Le  Sjlphe'  (2  acta, 
Nov.  1856);  'Margof  (3  acU,  1857I;  'Lee 
trois  Nicolas'  (3  acts,  1858):  and  'Madame 
Grcgoire'  (3  acta,  1S61).  These  plays  are 
generally  poor,  and  many  of  them  were  un- 
successful. In  fact,  '  La  Promise'  and  '  La  Fan- 
chounette'  are  the  only  two  of  his  operas  which 
gained  public  favour.  There  is  however  much 
good  music  in  'Gibby,'  '  Le  Code  noir,'  and 
several  others.  His  style  is  somewhat  bombastic 
and  deficient  in  genuine  inspiration;  but,  in 
almost  every  one  of  his  operas  there  are  to  be 
found  graceful  and  fluent  tunes,  fine  harmonies, 
pathetic  passages,  and  characteristic  effects  of 
orchestration. 

Clapisson  wns  made  Chevalier  de  la  Legion 
d'Honneur  in  1847,  and  member  of  the  '  Institut* 
in  1854.  He  collected  ancient  instruments  of 
music,  and  sold  his  collection  to  the  French 
government  in  1861  ;  it  is  now  included  in  the 
museum  of  the  Conservatoire.  Annibale  dei 
Rossi's  splendid  spinet,  ornamented  with  precious 
stones  and  exhibited  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  was  bought  from  Clapisson.       (G.  C] 

CLARI,  Giovanni  Carlo  Maria,  was  born  at 
Pisa  iu  1669  where  he  became  Maestro  di  Cap- 
pella.  He  studied  music  at  Bologna,  under  the 
well-known  Colouna,  of  whom  he  has  always  been 
considered  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  pupils. 
For  the  theatre  of  the  last-named  town  he  wrote 
an  opera  intituled  '  II  Savio  delirante,'  which  had 
considerable  success.  But  his  renown  chiefly 
comes  from  a  collection  of  vocal  duets  and  trios 
written  with  a  basso  coutinuo.  which  he  published 
in  1 720.  A  later  edition  of  these  iB  extant,  pub- 
lished by  Carli  of  Paris  in  1823,  and  arranged 
with  a  modern  accompaniment  for  the  piano  by  a 
Polish  composer  named  Mirecki.  In  these  his 
novel  treatment  of  fugue,  and  his  approach  to- 
wards the  modulation  of  later  times,  help  to 
mark  an  epoch  in  composition,  and  stamp  him  as 
a  progressive  and  profound  musician. 

There  is  a  Stabat  Mater  by  Clari  in  C  minor 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Copenhagen  ;  and  Lands- 
berg  of  Rome  lfad  the  following  works  of  his  : 
a  Mass  for  5  voices,  strings  and  organ ;  a  Credo 
for  4  voices ;  Psalms  for  4  voices  in  2  dialogued 
choruses;  a  De  Profundis  for  4  voices  and  the 
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or^an;  a  Requiem  for  nine  voices,  strings  and 
organ;  a  Ma«i  di  Cappella  for  4  voices;  some 
Psalms  for  Complins  arranged  for  two  choruses. 
Novello's  '  Fitzwilliam  music'  contain:*  no  less 
than  23  compositions  of  Clan's  from  Masses  and 
the  Stabat  Mater,  which  for  science,  dignity, 
ami  sweetness,  fully  bear  out  his  reputation. 

The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but  it 
was  probably  about  1 745.  [E.  H.  P.] 

CLARINET  or  CLARIONET  (Fr.  Clan- 
nette,  Ger.  Marinette,  [tel.  Clnrinetta).  An  in- 
strument of  4 -foot  tone,  with  a  single  reed  and 
smooth  quality,  commonly  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented about  the  year  1690,  by  Johann  Chris- 
topher Denner,  at  Nuremberg.  Mr.  W.  Chappell 
is  however  of  opinion  that  he  can  trace  the  in- 
strument back  to  mediieval  times  as  the  shawm, 
schalro,  or  schalmuse  (Hist,  of  Music,  i.  264). 

The  present  name,  in  both  forms,  is  evidently 
a  diminutive  of  Clarino,  the  Italian  for  trumpet, 
and  Clarion  the  English  equivalent,  to  which  its 
tone  has  some  Kimibirity. 

Since  its  first  invention  it  has  been  successively 
improved  by  Stadler  of  Vienna,  I  wan  Muller, 
Klose,  and  others.  The  last  named  musician  ( 1 843) 
completely  reorgamsed  the  fingering  of  the  in- 
strument, on  the  system  commonly  called  after 
Boehm,  which  is  also  applied  to  the  flute,  oboe, 
and  bassoon.  A  general  description  of  the  older 
and  more  usual  form  will  be  given.  It  may 
however  be  remarked  here,  that  Boehin  or  Klose's 
fingering  is  hardly  so  well  adapted  to  this  as 
to  the  octave  -  scaled  instruments.  It  certainly 
removes  some  difficulties,  but  at  the  expense  of 
greatly  increased  complication  of  mechanism,  and 
liability  to  get  out  of  order. 

The  clarinet  consists  essentially  of  a  mouth- 
piece furnished  with  a  single  beating  reed,  a  cy- 
lindrical tuta,  terminating  in  a  bell,  and  eighteen 
openings  in  the  side,  half  closed  by  the  fingers,  anil 
half  by  keys.    The  fundamental  scale  comprises 
nineteen  semitones,  from  E  in  ^ 
the  bass  stave.    These  are  pro- 
duced  by  removal  of  the  eight 
fingers  and  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  succes- 
sively from  nine  open  holes,  and  by  the  lifting 
of  nine  closed  keys.    The  lowest  note  is  emitted 
through  the  bell ;  the  treble  G  through  a  hole  at 
the  back  of  the  tube,  peculiar  to  this  instrument. 
This  register 1  is  termed  Chalumeau,  and  is  of  a 
somewhat  different  quality  from  the  higher  notes. 
The  latter  are  obtained  by  a  contrivance  which 
forms  the  chief  initial  difficulty  in  leaming  the 
instrument,  but  has  the  advantage  of  giving  it 
a  very  extended  compass.    The  lever  of  the  Bt> 
key  named  above  ends  clone  to  the  back  thumb- 
hole,  and  answers  a  double  purpose.    In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Ajj  key  it  produces  its  own  open 
note,  but  when  raised  by  the  point  of  the  left 
thumb,  while  the  ball  of  the  same  closes  the 
back  hole,  it  serves  to  determine  a  node  within 
the  tube,  and  raises  the  pitch  by  an  interval  of 
a  twelfth.    If  all  the  side  holes  be  now  closed  by 
the  fingers,  the  note  issuing  by  the  bell  is  Bj, 
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in  the  treble  stave,  and  by  successive  removal  of 
fingers  or  opening  of  keys  fifteen  more  semitones 


are  obtained,  reacliing  to 


pi 


the  thumb 


being  constantly  kept  at  its  double  duty  of 
closing  the  G  hole  and  opening  the  Bt>  key. 
With  the  high  Cj,  what  may  be  termed  the 
natural  scale  of  the  instrument  ends,  although 
a  whole  octave  more  of  notes  may  be  got  by 
cross-fingerings,  depending  considerably  on  the 
individual  skill  of  the  player.  It  is  usually  under- 
stood that  the  extreme  note  obtainable  is  C*J 
or  Cf  in  altissimo,  an  8ve  above  that  just  given. 
But  it  is  most  undesirable  to  write  for  the  instru- 
ment above  the  intermediate  *  anJj 

G,  and  in  piano  passages  above     q   j- 

C.    We  thus  have  in  all  three  -JL — ■  — j 

octaves  and  a  sixth,  of  which  j]r  

the  lower  three  octaves  are  perfectly  available 
for  legitimate  use,  and  which  it  will  !>e  presently 
shown  are  considerably  extended  by  the  employ- 
ment of  several  instruments  in  different  keys. 

The  mouthpiece  is  a  conical  stopper,  flattened 
on  ono  side  to  form  the  table  for  the  reed,  and 
thinned  to  a  chisel  edge  on  the  other  for  con- 
venience to  the  lips.  The  cylindrical  bore  passes 
about  two  thirds  up  the  inside,  and  there  termi- 
nates in  a  hemispherical  end.  From  this  bore 
a  lateral  orifice  is  cut  into  the  table,  about  an 
inch  long  and  half  as  wide,  which  is  closed  in 
playing  by  the  thin  end  of  the  reed.  The  table 
on  which  the  reed  lies,  instead  of  being  flat,  is 
purposely  curved  backwards  towards  the  point, 
bo  as  to  leave  a  gap  or  slit  about  the  thickness 
of  a  sixpence  between  the  end  of  the  mouthpiece 
and  the  point  of  the  reed.  It  is  on  the  vibration 
of  the  reed  against  this  curved  table  that  the 
sound  of  the  instrument  depends.  The  curve  of 
the  table  is  of  considerable  ini()ortance.  [See 
Mouth  piece.]  The  reed  itself  is  a  thin  flat  slip 
cut  from  a  kind  of  tall  grass  {aritndo  eatira), 
commonly,  though  incorrectly,  termed  'cane.' 
[See  Reed.]  It  is  flattened  on  one  side,  and 
thinned  on  the  other  to  a  feather-edge.  The 
older  players  secured  this  to  the  table  of  the 
mouthpiece  by  a  waxed  cord,  but  a  double 
metallic  band  with  two  small  screws,  termed  a 
ligature,  is  now  employed.  The  reed  was  origin- 
ally turned  upwanls,  so  as  to  rest  against  the 
upper  lip  ;  but  this  necessitated  the  holding  of 
the  instrument  at  a  large  ungraceful  angle  from 
the  body,  and  caused  it  to  War  against  a  weaker 
mass  of  muscles  than  is  the  case  when  it  is 
directed  downwards.  In  England,  France, 
and  Belgium  it  is  always  held  in  the  latter 
position. 

The  compa<<s  given  above  is  that  of  an  in- 
strument in  C,  which  sounds  corresponding  notes 
to  the  violin,  descending  three  semitones  below 
'fiddle  G.'  But  the  C  clarinet  is  not  very  ex- 
tensively UBed  in  the  orchestra  or  military  bands. 
The  latter  employ  an  instrument  in  Bb,  sounding 
two  semitones  below  its  written  position,  and 
consequently  standing  in  the  key  of  two  flats. 
For  the  acuter  notes  they  use  a  smaller  clarinet 
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in  Eb,  which  sound*  a  minor  third  ahove  its 
written  scale,  and  stands  in  three  flats.  In  the 
orchestra  an  instrument  in  A,  sounding  a  minor 
third  helow  the  oorres|>onding  note  of  a  C  instru- 
ment, is  much  used,  and  stands  in  three  sharjw. 
It  will  l>e  seen  that  the  Bt>  and  A  clarinets  re- 
spectively lower  the  range  of  the 
lowest  note  to  DQ  and  Cj,  thus  aug- 
menting the  whole  compass  of  the  instrument. 
They  also  have  tho  advantage  of  lessening  the 
number  of  flats  and  sharps  in  the  signature. 
Although  the  clarinet  has  l>een  much  improved 
it  still  presents  great  difficulties  in  extreme  keys, 
and  these  are  to  some  extent  avoided  by  the  Bb 
instruments  lessening  the  flats  by  two  in  flat 
keys,  and  the  A  instrument  the  sharps  by  three 
in  sharp  signatures.  A  melody  in  C  would  thus 
have  to  l>e  played  in  (J  by  the  F,  in  A  by  the  Eb, 
in  I)  by  the  Hi?,  and  in  Eb  by  the  A  clarinets. 
The  following  table  shows  how  the  notes  will  be 
written  for  each  instrument,  no  as  to  sound  like 
those  of  the  C  clarinet  :— 

I.  ('clarinet  ^  (}  p  jj£ 


2.  Bb 


3  * 


4- 


c  f 


V 


6.  For  Corno  di  bassetto  in  F  : 


7.  The  Italians — as  Cavallini  and  Canongia — 
sometimes  write  for  the  Bb  clarinet  in  the  ttiio,- 

clef;  sounding  ^ j_JV_z  as  if  written 

in  the  ordinary  way  (No.  2  above). 
;£ri  The  two  intrinsic  flats  of  the  instru 
ment  have  of  course  to  be  supplied 
by  the  player. 

Resides  the  four  instruments  already  named 
others  are  occasionally  used.  A  small  clarinet 
in  F,  als>ve  the  C  instrument,  has  been  merci- 
fully given  up,  except  in  an  occasional  piece 
of  German  dance  music.  The  1>,  between  these 
two,  in  also  considered  bv  some  comivoscrs  to 
blend  la-tter  with  the  violins  than  the  graver 
pitched  clarinets.  The  Db  is  convenient  for 
taking  the  part  of  the  military  flute,  wluch  stands 
in  that  key.  A  clarinet  in  II  would  puzzle  rno->t 
English  players,  although  it  appears  in  Mo/art's 
score  of  'Idomeneo'  iieiin,r  the  German  for  B& 
Below  the  A  clarinet  we  also  have  several  others. 
One  in  At>  is  useful  in  military  music.    In  F 


have  the  tenor  clarinet,  and  the  corno  di 
or  bassethorn,  perhajie  the  mnttt  beautiful 
of  the  whole  family.  The  tenor  in  Eb  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  this  as  the  Rb  does  to  the 
C.  and  is  consequently  used  in  military  ban<k 
[Corno  in  Bassetto.]  Proceeding  still  lower  in 
the  scale  we  arrive  at  the  bass  clarinets.  The 
commonest  of  these  is  in  Rb,  the  octave  of  the 
ordinary  instrument,  but  the  writer  has  a  C 
basso  of  Italian  make,  and  Wagner  has  written 
for  an  A  basso.  They  are  none  of  them  very 
satisfactory  instruments  ;  the  characteristic  tone 
of  the  clarinet  seeming  to  end  with  the  corno  di 
bassetto.    [Sec  Rass  Clarinet.] 

Helmholtz  has  analysed  the  tone  and  musical 
character  of  the  clarinet  among  the  other  wind  in- 
struments, and  shows  that  the  sounds  proper  to  the 
reed  itself  are  hardly  ever  employed,  being  very 
sharp  and  of  harsh  quality  ;  those  actually  pro- 
duced being  lower  in  pitch,  dependent  on  the 
length  of  the  column  of  air,  and  corresponding 
to  the  sounds  proper  to  a  stopped  organ-pi|<e. 
With  a  cylindrical  tube  these  are  the  third,  fifth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  partial  sounds  of  the  funda- 
mental tone.  The  upper  register  rising  a  twelfth 
from  the  lower  or  chalumeau,  seems  to  carry 
out  the  same  law  in  another  form.  On  the  othiT 
hand,  the  conical  tubes  of  the  oboe  and  bassoon 
correspond  to  open  pipes  of  the  same  leuglh.  in 
which  the  octave,  the  twelfth,  and  the  double 
octavo  form  the  first  three  terms  of  the  series. 
See  his  paper  in  the  'Journal  fiir  reine  und 
angewandte  Mathematik,'  vol.  lvii. 

The  lowest  note  of  the  register  is  clearly  an 
arbitrary  matter.  It  has  probably  been  dic- 
tated by  the  fact  that  nine  of  the  ten  available 
digits  are  fully  <»ccupied.  Rut  M.  Sax,  whose  im- 
provements in  wind-instruments  have  surpassed 
those  which  explicitly  bear  his  name,  has  ex- 
tended the  scale  another  semitone  by  adding  a 
second  key  for  the  right  little  finger.  Even  the 
octave  C  can  be  touched  by  employing  the  right 
thumb,  which  at  present  merely  supports  the 
instrument.  It  is  alw-ays  so  employed  in  the 
bassethoru,  and  a  Rb  instrument  thus  ex- 
tended must  have  l»een  known  to  Mozart, 
who  writes  the  beautiful  obbligato  to  '  Part*.' 
in  his  '  t'leinenza  di  Tito,'  down  to  bass  Bb,  a 
major  third  below  the  instrument  as  now  made. 

To  whatever  period  we  may  ascribe  the  in- 
vention of  the  clarinet,  it  is  certain  that  it  does 
not  figure  in  the  scores  of  the  earlier  composers. 
Rach  and  Handel  never  use  it.  An  instrument 
entitled  Chalumeau  appears  in  tho  writings  of 
Gluck,  to  which  Rerlioz  appends  the  note  that  it 
is  now  unknown  and  obsolete.  This  may  have 
been  a  clarinet  in  some  form.  Haydn  'uses  it 
very  sparingly.  Most  of  his  symphonies  are 
without  the  part*  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
his  church  music.  There  is,  however,  a  fine  trio 
for  two  clarinets  and  bassoon  in  the  4  Et  Incar- 
natus'  of  the  First  Mass,  and  there  are  one  or 
two  prominent  passages  in  the  'Creation.'  e*f*; 
dally  obbligatos  to  the  air  '  With  verdure  clad.' 
and  'On  mighty  jiens,'  and  a  quartet  of  reeds 
accompanying  the  trio   'On  Thee  each  living 
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sonl  awaits.'  But  it  in  with  Mozart  that  the 
instrument  first  becomes  a  leading  orchestral 
voice.  1  Ah,  if  we  had  but  clarinets  too  !  *  Bays 
he :  1  you  cannot  imagine  the  splendid  effect  of 
a  symphony  with  flutes,  obofs,  and  clarinets.' 
(Letter  llc».)  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful, 
or  more  admirably  adapted  to  its  tono  than  the 
part*  provided  for  it  in  his  vocal  and  instru- 
mental works.  Tho  symphony  in  Ei>  is  sometimes 
•  -.lilt  1  the  Clarinet  Symphony  from  this  reason, 
the  oboes  being  omitted  as  if  to  ensure  its 
prominence.  There  is  a  concerto  for  clarinet 
with  full  orchestra  (Kiichel,  No.  622)  which 
is  in  his  best  style.  For  the  tenor  clarinet  or 
basset  horn,  the  opera  of  'Clemenza  di  Tito' 
is  freely  scored,  and  an  elaborate  obbligato  is 
allotted  to  it  in  the  song  '  Non  piii  di  fiori.  His 
4  Requiem'  contains  two  corai  di  bassetto,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  reed  -  instruments,  except 
bassoons.  His  chamber  and  concerted  music  is 
niore  full  for  clarinets  than  that  of  any  other 
writer,  except  perhaps  Weber.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  many  of  his  great  works,  especially 
the  '  Jupiter'  Symphony,  should  be  without  parts 
for  the  instrument,  notwithstanding  his  obvious 
knowledge  of  it*  value  and  beauty.  The  ordinary 
explanation  is  probably  the  true  one ;  namely, 
that  being  attached  to  a  small  court,  he  seldom 
had  at  his  disposal  a  full  band  of  instrumentalists. 

Beethoven,  on  the  other  hand,  hardly  writes  a 
single  work  without  clarinets.  Indeed  there  is  a 
distinct  development  of  this  part  to  be  observed 
in  the  course  of  his  symphonies.  The  trio  of  the 
First  contains  a  passage  of  importance,  but  of  such 
simplicity  that  it  might  lie  allotted  to  the 
trumpet.  The  Larghetto  (in  A)  of  his  Second 
Symphony  is  full  of  melodious  and  easy  passages 
for  two  clarinets.  It  is  not  until  we  reach  the 
4  Pastoral'  Symphony  that  difficulties  occur  ;  the 
passage  near  the  close  of  the  first  movement 
being  singularly  trying  to  the  player  :— 


But  tho  Eighth  Symphony  contains  a  passage  in 
the  Trio,  combined  with  "the  horns,  which  few 
execute  with  absolute  correctness. 


CLARINET. 
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ings  lie  in  the  upper  part  of  its  scale,  and,  except 
an  occasional  bit  of  pure  accompaniment,  there 
is  nothing  out  of  the  compass  of  the  violin. 

Mendelssohn,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to 
revel  in  the  chalumeau  notes.  He  leads  oft*  the 
Scotch  Symphony,  tho  introductory  notes  of 
'  Elijah,'  and  the  grand  chords  of  his  overture 
to  4  Ruy  Bias'  with  these,  and  appears  fully 
aware  of  the  singular  power  and  resonance  which 
enables  them  to  lialance  even  the  trombones. 
Throughout  hit*  works  the  parts  for  clarinet  are 
fascinating,  and  generally  not  difficult.  The 
lovely  second  subject  in  the  overture  to  the 
4  Hebrides'  (after  tl»e  reprise) — 


tho  imitative  passage  for  two  clarinets,  which 
recurs  several  times  in  the  Overture  to  4  Melu- 


una 


and  the  rolling  wavelike  passages  in  his  4  Meeres- 
stille,' deserve  special  mention.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  occasional  phrases  of  great  complexity 
in  his  works.  The  scherzo  of  the  Scotch 
Symphony,  the  saltarello  of  the  Italian,  are 
cases  in  jioint  ;  but  even  these  are  exceeded  by  a 
few  notes  in  the  scherzo  of  the  4  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,'  which  are  all  but  unplayable. 


-urn 


^~EE  t-rj^^SLP[^|  etc. 


liwthoven  does  not  seem  to  have  appreciated  the 
lower  register  of  this  instrument.    All  his  writ 


Weber  appears  to  have  had  a  peculiar  love 
for  the  clarinet.  Not  only  has  he  written  several 
great  works  especially  for  it,  but  his  orches- 
tral compositions  abound  in  figures  of  extreme 
beauty  and  novelty.  The  weird  effect  of  the 
low  notes  in  tho  overture  to  4  Dcr  Freisehutz," 
followed  by  the  passionate  recitative  which  comes 
later  in  the  same  work— both  of  which  recur  in 
the  opera  itself — will  suggest  themselves  to  all  ; 
as  will  the  cantahile  phrase  in  the  overture  to 
4  Oberon.'  the  doubling  of  the  low  notes  with  the 
violoncellos,  and  the  difficult  arpeggios  for  flutes 
and  clarinets  commonly  known  as  the  4  drop!  of 
water.'  His  Mass  in  G  is  marked  throughout  by 
a  very  unusual  employment  of  the  clarinets  on 
their  lower  notes,  forming  minor  chords  with  tho 
bassoons.  This  work  is  also  singular  in  being 
written  for  Bb  clarinets,  although  in  a  Kharp  key. 
The  4  Credo,'  however,  has  a  characteristic 
melody  in  a  congenial  key,  where  a  bold  leap  of 
two  octaves  exhibits  to  advantage  the  large  com- 
pass at  the  composer's  disposal. 

Meyerlieer  and  Spohr  both  employ  the  clarinets 
extensively.  Tho  former,  however,  owing  to  his 
friendship  with  Sax,  was  led  to  substitute  the 
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liass  clarinets  in  some  places.  [Bass  Clarinet.] 
Spohr  has  written  two  concertos  for  the  instru- 
ment, both — especially  the  second — of  extreme 
difficulty.  But  he  has  utilised  its  great  powers 
in  concerted  music,  and  as  an  obbligato  accom- 
paniment to  the  voice,  both  in  his  operatic  works 
and  his  oratorios,  and  in  the  six  songs  of  which 
the  '  Binl  and  the  Maiden'  is  the  best  known. 

An  account  of  this  instrument  would  be  in- 
complete without  mention  of  Rossini's  writings. 
In  the  'Stabat  Mater'  he  has  given  it  some 
exquisite  and  appropriate  passages,  but  in  other 
works  the  difficulties  assigned  to  it  are  all  but 
insuperable.  The  overtures  to  '  Semiramide,' 
'Otello,'  and  'Gaxza  Ladra,'  are  all  exceedingly 
open  to  this  objection,  and  exhibit  the  carelessness 
of  scoring  which  mars  his  incomparable  gifts  of 
melody. 

No  instrument  has  a  greater  scope  in  the  form 
of  solo  or  concerted  music  sj)ecially  written  for  it. 
Much  of  this  is  not  so  well  known  in  this  country 
as  it  ought  to  be.  The  writer  has  therefore  com- 
piled, with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Leonard  Bed- 
dome,  whose  collection  of  clarinet  music  is  all  but 
complete,  a  list  of  the  principal  comjK>sitions  by 
great  writers,  in  which  it  takes  a  prominent  part. 
This  is  apjtended  to  the  present  notice. 

A  few  words  are  required  in  concluding,  as  to 
the  weak  points  of  the  instrument.  It  is  singu- 
larly susceptible  to  atmospheric  changes,  and 
rises  in  pitch  very  considerably,  indeed  more 
than  any  other  instrument,  with  warmth,  it  is 
therefore  essential,  after  playing  some  time,  to 
flatten  the  instrument ;  a  caution  often  neglected. 
On  the  other  hand  it  does  not  bear  large  alter- 
ations of  pitch  without  becoming  out  of  tune. 
In  this  respect  it  is  the  m<*t  difficult  of  all  the 
orchestral  instruments,  and  for  this  reason  it 
ought  undoubtedly  to  exorcise  the  privilege  now 
granted  by  ancient  usage  to  the  oboe;  that, 
namely,  of  giving  the  pitch  to  the  band.  Iu  the 
band  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  some  others, 
this  is  now  done  ;  it  deserves  general  imitation. 
Moreover,  the  use  of  three,  or  at  least  two 
different  -  pitched  instruments  in  the  orchestra, 
is  a  source  of  discord,  which  it  requires  large 
exj>erience  to  counteract.  Many  performers  meet 
the  difficulty  to  some  extent  by  dispensing  with 
the  C  clarinet,  the  weakest  of  the  three.  Com- 
posers would  do  well  to  write  as  little  for  it  as 
may  l>e  practicable.  Mendelssohn,  in  his  Sym- 
phonies, prefers  to  write  for  the  A  clarinet  in  three 
flats  rather  than  for  the  C  in  its  natural  key, 
thus  gaining  a  lower  compass  and  more  fulness 
of  tone.  Lastly,  the  whole  beauty  of  the  instru- 
ment depends  on  the  management  of  the  reed. 
A  player,  however  able,  is  very  much  at  the 
mercy  of  tins  part  of  the  meclianism.  A  bad 
reed  not  only  takes  all  quality  away,  but  ex- 
poses its  jiossessor  to  the  utterance  of  the  horrible 
shriek  termed  cuuac  (i.e.  'quack')  by  the  French, 
and  'a  goose'  in  the  vernacular.  There  is  no  in- 
strument in  which  failure  of  lip  or  deranged  keys 
produce  so  unmusical  a  result,  or  one  so  imj>os- 
sible  to  conceal  ;  and  projKirtiouate  care  should 
be  exercised  iu  its  prevention. 


CLARINO. 

Lift  of  the  principal  tolo  and  concerted  mutic 
for  the  clarinet;  original  work*,  nut  arranyt- 


Mozart. — Trio  for  clarinet,  viola,  and  piano, 
op.  14  ;  Two  Serenades  for  two  ol**s,  two  clari- 
nets, two  horns,  and  two  bassoons,  op.  24  and 
37  ;  Quintet  for  oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  bassoon, 
and  piano,  op.  29  ;  Concerto  for  clarinet  and 
orchestra,  op.  107  ;  Quintet  for  clarinet  and 
strings,  op.  101  ;  Grand  Serenade  for  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassethorns,  two  French  horns, 
two  bassoons  and  double  bassoon. 

Beethoven. — Three  duets  for  clarinet  aud 
bassoon ;  Trio  for  clarinet,  violoncello,  and  piano, 
op.  II  j  Quintet  for  oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  bait 
soon,  and  piano,  op.  16;  Grand  Septet  for 
vhdin,  viola,  cello,  contra- basso,  clarinet,  horn, 
and  bassoon,  op.  20 ;  the  same  arranged  by 
composer  as  trio  for  clarinet,  cello,  and  piano; 
Sestet  for  two  clarinets,  two  horns,  and  two 
bassoons,  op.  71  ;  Ottet  for  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  horns,  and  two  bassoons,  op.  103; 
Rondino  for  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  horns, 
and  two  bassoons. 

Weber.— Concertino,  op.  26  ;  Air  and  Varia- 
tion, op.  33  ;  Quintet  for  clarinet  and  string 
quartet,  op.  34  ;  Coneertante  duet,  clarinet  and 
piano,  op.  48  ;  Concerto  1 ,  with  orchestra,  op.  73  > 
Concerto  2,  with  orchestra,  op.  74. 

SroHR.—  Concerto  I,  for  clarinet  and  orchestra, 
op.  26  ;  Concerto  2,  for  clarinet  and  orchestra, 
°P-  57  I  Nonet  for  strings,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet, 
horn,  and  bassoon,  op.  ,u  ;  Ottet  for  violin, 
two  violas,  cello,  basso,  clarinet,  and  two  horns, 
°P-  33  !  Quintet  for  flute,  clarinet,  horn,  lias- 
soon,  and  piano,  op.  52  ;  Septet  for  piano,  violin, 
cello,  and  name  wind,  op.  147  ;  Six  songs,  with 
clarinet  obbligato,  op.  103. 

Schumann. —  Fantasiestucke  for  clarinet  and 
piano,  op.  73;  Mahrchenerzohlungen,  for  clarinet, 
viola,  and  piano,  op.  132. 

Onslow. — Septet  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn, 
bassoon,  double  bass,  and  piano,  op.  79 ;  Nonet, 
for  strings,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  and  bassoon, 
op.  77  ;  Sestet  for  piano,  flute,  clarinet,  horn, 
bassoon,  and  double  bass,  op.  30. 

Kalliwoda.— Variations  with  orchestra,  op. 
128. 

A.  Romberg.— Quintet  for  clarinet  and  strings, 
op-  57- 

Hi  mmel. — Military  Septet,  op.  114. 

C.  Kreitzer. — Trio  for  piano,  clarinet,  and 
bassoon,  op.  43;  Septet,  for  violin,  viola,  cello, 
coutra-basso,  clarinet,  horn,  and  bassoon,  op.  62. 

S.  NeukomM.—  Quintet  for  clarinet  and  strings, 
op.  8. 

A.  Reicha. — Qxuntet  for  clarinet  and  string*  ; 
Twenty-four  quintets  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet, 
horn  and  bassoon,  ops.  88-91,  99,  100. 

E.  PACER. — Quintet  for  piano,  oboe,  clarinet, 
horn,  and  Imssoon,  op.  44. 

Reissigeh.— Concertos,  ops.  63a,  14?/.  1S0. 

[W.  H.  S.] 

CLARINO.  The  Italian  name  for  the  Trih- 
PEr. 
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CLARK,  Jeremiah,  was  a  chorister  in  the 
Chapel  Royal  under  Dr.  Blow.    After  leaving 
the  choir  he  became,  for  a  short  time,  organist  of 
Winchester  College.    In  1693  his  master,  Dr. 
Blow,  resigned  in  his  favour  the  appointments  of 
almoner  and  master  of  the  children  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.    About  1695  he  was  appointed  or- 
ganist and  one  of  the  vicars  choral  of  St.  Paul's. 
On  July  7,  1700,  Clark,  and  his  fellow-pupil, 
William  Croft,  were  sworn  in  as  gentlemen  ex- 
traordinary of  the  Chapel  Royal,  with  the  joint 
reversion  of  an  organist's  place,  whenever  one 
should  fall  vacant,  a  contingency  which  happened 
on  May  IS,  1704,  by  the  death  of  Francis  Pig- 
gott,  on  which  Clark  and  Croft  were  on  May  25 
sworn  in  as  joint  organists.    Clark,  having"  the 
misfortune  to  become  enamoured  of  a  lady  whose 
position  in  life  rendered  his  union  with  her  hope- 
less, fell  into  a  state  of  despondency,  under  the 
influence  of  which  he  shot  himself.    The  precise 
date  of  his  death  has  not  been  ascertained,  but 
it  was,  doubtless,  shortly  before  Nov.  5,  1707, 
when  Croft  was  Bworn  into  the  full  place  of  or- 
ganist of  the  Chapel  Itoyal.    Clark  composed 
several  anthems,  chiefly  of  a  pathetic  kind,  but 
not  deficient  either  in  force  or  dignity.    He  was 
the  original  composer  of  Dryden's  famous  ode, 

•  Alexander's  Feast,'  which  was  performed  at 
Stationers'  Hall  on  the  occasion  for  which  it  was 
written,  the  feast  on  St.  Cecilia's  day,  Nov.  22, 
1697,  and  at  two  or  three  concerts  shortly  after- 
wards ;  but  the  music  was  not  printed,  and  seems 
now  irretrievably  lost.  In  the  same  year  Clark 
(in  conjunction  with  Daniel  Purcell  and  Richard 
Leveridge)  composed  the  music  for  the  opera 

*  The  Island  Princess,'  and  (jointly  with  Daniel 
Purcell)  for  the  opera  '  The  World  in  the  Moon.' 
Ho  also  furnished  music  for  'The  Fond  Hus- 
band' (1676),  Sedlev's  *  Antony  and  Cleopatra' 
(1677),  'Titus  Andronicus'  (16S7),  and  'A  Wife 
for  any  Man,'  besides  composing  an  ode  in  praise  of 
the  Island  of  Barbados,  a  cantata  called  'The 
Assumption,'  some  lessons  for  the  harpsichord, 
and  numerous  songs  published  in  the  collections 
of  the  day.  [W.  H.  H  ] 

CLARK,  Richard,  was  born  at  Datchet, 
Bucks,  April  5,  1 780.  At  an  early  age  ho  became 
a  chorister  at  St.  George's  Cliapel,  Windsor,  un- 
der Dr.  Ay  1  ward,  and  of  Eton  College  under 
Stephen  Heather.  In  1802  he  succeeded  his 
grandfather,  John  Sale,  the  elder,  as  lay  clerk  at 
St.  George's  and  F.ton  College ;  these  ap|K>int- 
mento  he  held  until  181 1.  In  1805  he  officiated 
as  deputy  in  the  metropolitan  choirs,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  appointed  j-ecretary  to  the  Glee 
Club.  He  subsequently  obtained  the  places  of 
lay  vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  vicar- 
choral  of  St.  Paul's,  and  in  1S20  succeeded 
Joseph  Corfe  as  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal.  In  18 14  Clark  published  a  volume  of 
the  poetry  of  the  most  favourite  glees,  madrigals, 
rounds,  and  catches,  with  a  preface  containing  an 
account  of  the  song  'God  save. the  King,'  the 
composition  of  which  ho  there  attributed  to  Henry 
Carey.  A  second  edition  of  this  work  ap{>eared 
in  1824,  but  the  subject  of  the  popular  tune  was 


omitted,  Clark  having  in  1822  publi-hed  a  sepa- 
I  rate  volume  assigning  its  composition  to  Dr. 
John  Bull.  [See  God  save  the  King.]  Clark 
distinguished  himself  by  his  assiduity  in  en- 
deavouring to  procure  for  the  various  cathedral 
and  collegiate  choirs  a  restitution  of  their  statutory 
rights  and  privileges.  He  was  the  composer  of 
a  few  anthems,  chants,  and  glees,  and  the  author 
of  several  pamphlets  on  'Handel  and  the  Har- 
monious Blacksmith,  etc.' ;  Handel's  'Messiah'; 
the  derivation  of  the  word  '  Madrigale,'  Musical 
pitch,  etc.    He  died  Oct.  5,  1856.     [W.  H.  H.] 

CLARK  E.  John,  Mus.  Doc.,  afterwards  known 
as  Clarke  Whitkkld,  was  born  at  Gloucester 
Dec.  13,  1 770,  and  received  his  musical  education 
at  Oxford  under  Dr.  Philip  Hayes.  In  1789  he 
was  appointed  organist  of  the  parish  church  of 
Ludlow ;  in  1 793  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Music  at  Oxford  ;  in  1795  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  Armagh  Cathedral,  which  he  quitted 
in  the  same  year  for  the  [daces  of  organist  and 
master  of  the  choristers  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral and  Christ  Church,  Dublin.  In  1798  the 
Irish  rebellion  led  him  to  resign  ;  ntments 
and  return  to  England,  where  he  soon  afterwards 
became  organist  and  master  of  tho  choristers  of 
Trinity  and  St.  John's  Colleges.  Cambridge.  In 
the  following  \ear  l.e  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Music  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1810  was  admitted 
ad  eundrm  at  Oxford.  He  assumed  the  name  of 
Whitfeld,  in  addition  to  his  paternal  name  of 
Clarke,  on  the  death  of  his  maternal  uncle, 
Henry  Fotherley  Whitfeld.  In  1820  he  resigned 
his  appointments  at  Cambridge  for  those  of  or- 
ganist and  master  of  the  choristers  of  Hereford 
Cathedral,  and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Hague,  in 
1 82 1,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Music  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  In  1833,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  attack  of  paralysis,  he  resigned  his 
appointments  at  Hereford.  He  died  at  Holmer, 
near  Hereford,  Feb  22,  1836.  and  was  buried  in 
the  cloisters  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  where  a 
mural  tablet  is  erected  to  his  memory.  Dr. 
Clarke -Whitfeld's  compositions  consist  of  Cathe- 
dral Services  and  Anthems  ^published  in  four 
vols  in  1 805  and  subsequently),  '  The  Crucifixion 
and  the  Resurrection,'  an  oratorio,  and  numerous 
glees,  songs,  etc.  He  edited  a  collection  contain- 
ing thirty  anthems  from  tho  works  of  various 
composers.  Amongst  the  many  works  arranged 
by  him  for  voices  and  pianoforte  his  edition  of 
several  of  Handel's  oratorios  and  other  pieces 
must  not  be  forgotten,  as  being  tho  first  of  that 
author's  works  so  treated.  [W.  II.  H.J 

CLASSICAL  u  a  term  which  in  music  Iris 
much  the  same  signification  as  it  has  in  liter- 
ature. It  is  used  of  works  which  have  held 
their  place  in  general  estimation  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  of  new  works  which  are  gener- 
ally considered  to  bo  of  the  same  type  and  style. 
Hence  the  name  has  come  to  l>o  especially  ap- 
plied to  works  in  the  forms  which  wero  adopted 
by  tho  great  masters  of  tho  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  as  instrumental  works  in  the  sonata 
form,  and  operas  constructed  after  the  received 
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traditions ;  and  in  this  sense  the  term  was  used  J 
as  the  opposite  of  '  romantic,'  in  the  controversy  j 
between  the  musicians  who  wished  to  retain 
absolutely  the  old  forms,  and  those,  like  Schu- 
mann, who  wished  music  to  be  developed  in  forms 
which  should  lx?  more  the  free  inspiration  of  the 
composer,  and  less  restricted  in  their  systematic 
development.    [See  Kom antic]      [C.H.  H.P.] 

CLASSICAL  HARMONISTS.  See  Choral 
Harmonists. 

CLAUDINE  VON  VILLA  BELLA,  Drama 
by  Goethe,  music  by  Schubert ;  composed  in 
1815  but  not  performed.  The  first  Act  alone 
survives,  and  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  Gesell- 
schaft  der  Musikfreunde  at  Vienna  ;  the  other 
Acts  were  burnt  by  accident,  with  those  of  the 
'Toufels  Lust*chlo**.'  It  is  dated  at  beginning 
and  end  July  26  and  Aug.  5.  Ou  Nov.  18 
Schubert  was  at  work  on  anuther  opera.  [G.] 

CLAUS,  Wilhelmine,  one  of  the  eminent 
pianists  of  our  time,  daughter  of  a  merchant, 
born  at  Prague  Dec  13,  1834.  She  received  her 
musical  education  at  the  Proksch  Institute  at 
Prague,  and  in  1849  made  her  first  concert  tour, 
exciting  great  attention  both  at  Dresden  and 
Leipno  (1850V  Nevertheless,  she  lived  almost 
Unnoticed  in  Paris  for  nearly  a  year,  although 
Berlioz  interested  himself  much  in  her  favour. 
She  announced  a  concert,  but  it  was  postjwned 
on  account  of  her  mother's  death.  Being  now 
a  total  orphan,  she  was  kindly  received  by  the 
siuger  Mine.  Ungher-Salmtier,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  her  claims  were  acknowledged  in  Paris. 
From  thence  her  fame  spread  through  Europe ; 
she  gave  concerts  in  Paris.  London,  and  Ger- 
many, receiving  everywhere  tributes  of  the 
wannest  admiration.  She  was  in  Ixindon  in 
1852,  and  again  in  1 87 1 .  She  married  (1857) 
the  author  Kriedrich  Szarvady,  and  now  lives 
in  Paris,  seldom  ap|M<aring  in  public.  Her  reper- 
toire mainly  consists  of  the  works  of  Scarlatti, 
Bach,  and  Beethoven,  anil  it  is  upon  her  execu- 
tion of  these  that  her  great  reputatiou  is  founded. 
Her  chief  gilt  is  the  power  of  penetrating  into 
the  spirit  of  tho  work  she  executes  ;  her  con- 
scientiousness is  great,  and  she  rejects  all  arbi- 
trary interpretations,  no  matter  how  ingenious 
they  may  be.  In  this  respect  she  worthily  ranks 
with  Madame  Schumann.  Still  Madame  Szar- 
vady has  a  strong  and  romantic  individuality, 
which  used  to  be  very  charming.  [A.  M.] 

CLAVECIN.  The  French  name  for  a  harpsi-  I 
chord,  derived  from  clavicymljalurn.  According 
to  M.  Viollet  Le-Duc  (Dictiounaire  du  Mobiber 
Fran  /ais.  1872)  the  clavecin  superseded  the  psal- 
tery in  France  some  time  in  the  16th  century. 
[See  IlARrsicHOKD  and  Psaltery.]    (A.  J.  H.] 

CLAVICEMBALO.  One  of  the  Italian  names 
for  a  harpsichord,  and  the  most  used.  It  is  de- 
rived from  chtvii,  a  key,  and  ctmUtlo,  a  dulcimer 
or  psaltery.  Other  Italian  names  for  this  instru- 
ment are  gravicembalo  (a  phonetic  variation 
caused  by  the  interchange  of  r  w  ith  0  and  hnrp~ 
icordo,  from  which  comes  our  '  harpsichord.'  [See 
Cembalo,  and  Hartsicuord.]  [A.  J.  H.J 


CLAVICHORD. 

CLAVICHORD  (Ger.  Clarkhord  or  Clarier, 
It.  Vlavicordo),  a  stringed  instrument  with  keys. 
In  German  the  name  has  been  limited  to  that 
keyed  stringed  instrument,  the  tones  of  which 
were  produced  by  '  tangents 1 ;  while  the  once 
synonymous  term  Cltivier  became  transferred  to 
tne  successor  of  the  clavichord,  the  square  piano- 
forte. In  Italian,  clavimrtiu  may  formerly  have 
BMNlt  any  keyed  instrument  with  strings,  whe- 
ther the  tones  were  produced  by  tangents  or 
'  jacks.'  Existing  specimen*  of  Italian  make 
have  jack  actions,  and  would  be  correctly  de- 
signated in  English  as  virginals.  The  French 
have  done  without  this  appellation  altogether, 
and  perhaps  without  the  tangent  instrument  it- 
self, unless  it  was  included  with  the  manichord 
or  monochord.  The  Clavecin  (It.  Clarictmbalo, 
Eng.  llarptkhord)  had  a  jack  action,  differing 
from  the  clavichord  in  the  means  by  which  it 
produced  the  sound,  and  in  its  musical  effect.  The 
French  translation  of  the  '  Wohltemperirte  Cla- 
vier' or  well -tuned  clavichord,  of  J.  S.  Bach,  by 
'lo  Clavecin  bien  tempore,'  is  therefore  inaccu- 
rate, inasmuch  as  it  conveys  rather  the  idea 
of  the  rigid  harpsichord  or  spinet  than  that  of 
the  gentle  and  intimate  clavichord.  In  England 
and  Scotland  during  the  Tudor  |ieriod,  frequent 
mention  is  found  in  contemporary  records  of  the 
clavichord,  clarichord,  and  monochord  (see  Rim- 
bault  s  '  Pianoforte,'  i860) ;  all  three  name*  seem- 
ing to  be  shan-d  by  one  instrument,  and  that 
most  probably  the  true  clavichord — for  the  vir- 
ginal also  appears  at  that  time.  Writers  on  this 
subject  have  followed  each  other  in  assuming  a 
gradual  progress,  and  stating  that  either  the 
clavichord  or  the  clavicytherium  was  the  first, 
in  order  of  time,  of  a  series  of  keyed  instruments 
that  included  the  virginal  and  spinet,  and 
culminated  in  the  clavicembalo  or  wing  shaped 
harpsichord.  But  on  this  we  are  quite  in  the 
dark,  for  the  earliest  dependable  mention  of  the 
clavichord  (Eberhard  Ccrsne's  1  Rules  of  the 
Minnesingers,'  a.d.  1404)  includes  with  it  the 
monochord  and  the  clavicembalo.  No  English 
clavichord,  as  distinct  from  a  virginal,  being  in 
existence,  unless  in  the  lumber  room  of  some  old 
country  house,  we  will  confine  our  attention  to  the 
German  clavichord,  to  avoid  an  endless  confusion, 
from  different  names  having  been  frequently 
given  to  one  instrument,  while  one  name  has 
been  as  often  attached  to  different  instruments; 
even  musical  authorities  having  failed  to  observe 
the  desirability  of  accurate  definition. 

In  aliafie  the  clavichord  has  been  followed  by 
the  square  pianoforte,  of  which  it  was  the  proto- 
type ( Fig.  1 ).  The  case  was  oblong  and  was  placed 
ujion  a  stand  or  legs.  The  length,  according  to 
the  compass  and  j>eriod  of  construction,  was  from 
four  to  five  feet ;  the  breadth  less  than  two 
feet ;  the  depth  of  case  five  to  seven  inches.  The 
keys  were  in  front,  and  extended  beneath  the 
sound -board  to  the  back  of  the  case,  each  being 
balanced  upon  a  wire  pin,  and  prevented  from 
rattling  against  its  neighbour  by  a  small  piece 
of  whalebone  projecting  from  the  key  and 
sheathed  in  a  groove  behind  (Fig.  a).  The  lower 
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or  natural  keys  were  usually  black,  and  the  upper 
or  chromatic,  white.  In  Italy  and  the  Nether- 
lands the  practice  was  the  reverse.  The  strings, 
of  finely-drawn  brass  wire,  were  stretched  nearly 
in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  case,  but  with 
a  bias  towards  the  back.  On  the  right  of  the 
player  were  inserted  in  the  sound -board,  strength- 
ened on  the  under  side  by  a  slip  of  oak  to  receive 
them,  the  wrest  or  tuning- pins  round  which  the 
Btrings  were  fastened,  while  at  the  back  and 
partly  along  the  left-hand  side  of  the  case,  they 
were  attached  by  small  eyes  to  hitch -pins  of 
thicker  wire.  On  the  right  hand  the  strings  rested 
upon  a  curved  britlge,  pinned  to  fix  their  di- 
rection, and  conducting  their  sound-waves  to  the 
sound-board,  a  flat  surface  of  wood  beneath,  ex- 
tending partly  over  the  instrument  and  frequently 
adorned  with  a  sound-hole  cut  as  a  rose  or 

Fig.  1. 


other  ornamental  device— often  the  initials  of  the 
maker's  name.  Nearly  at  the  back  of  each  key, 
in  an  upright  position,  was  placed  a  small  brass 
wedge  or  '  tangent ' (t)  about  an  inch  high  and  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  broad  at  the  top  ( Fig.  3).  The 
tangent,  when  the  key  was  put  down,  rose  to 
the  string  and  pressing  it  upwards  set  it  in 
vibration.  With  a  good  touch  the  player  could 
feel  the  elasticity  of  the  string,  and  the  more 
this  was  felt  the  better  the  instrument  was 
considered  to  bo.  By  the  pressure  of  the  tangent 
the  string  was  divided  into  two  unequal  lengths, 
each  of  which  would  have  vibrated,  but  the 
shorter  was  instantly  damned  by  a  narrow  band 
of  cloth  interlaced  with  the  strings,  which  also 
dami>ed  the  longer  section  directly  the  player 
allowed  the  key  to  rise  and  the  tangent  to  fall. 
The  tangents  thus  not  only  produced  the  tones 
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but  served  as  a  second  bridge  to  measure  ofl*  the 
vibrating  lengths  required  for  the  pitch  of  the 
notes.  Thus  a  delicate  tone  was  obtained  that 
had  something  in  it  charmingly  hesitating  or 
tremulous ;  a  tone  although  very  weak,  yet 
capable,  unlike  the  harpsichord  or  spinot,  of 
increase  and  decrease,  reflecting  the  finest  and 
mtwt  tender  gradations  of  the  touch  of  the  player, 
and  in  this  power  of  expression  without  a  rival 
until  the  pianoforte  was  invented.  To  ears 
accustomed  to  the  pianoforte,  the  'blocking' 
sound  inse|>arahle  from  the  clavichord  tone 
would  seem  a  disadvantage.  A  pianoforte,  out 
of  order  through  the  hammers  failing  to  rebound 
from  the  strings,  would  however  give  a  very 
exaggerated  and  disagreeable  notion  of  this 
peculiarity  of  the  clavichord.  Koch, 


in  his*  II  usical  Lexicon,  describes  the  clavichord 
as  '  Labsal  des  Didders,  und  des  Fmhsinns  theil- 
nehmenden  Freund'  (the  comfort  of  the  sufferer 
and  the  sympathising  friend  of  cheerfulness). 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the 
use  of  the  clavichord  in  Germany  wjis  general, 
and  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Carl  Engel  ('Musical 
Instruments,'  etc.,  1874)  that  it  is  frequently  to 
be  met  with  there  to  this  day  in  country  places. 
It  was  a  favourite  instrument  with  J.  S.  Bach, 
who  preferred  it  to  the  pianoforte ;  and  with  his 
son  Knunanuel,  who  wrote  the  '  Versuch  iiber 
die  wahre  Art  das  Klavier  zu  spielen,'  an  essay 
on  the  true  method  of  playing  the  clavichord, 
and  the  basis  of  all  succeeding  text- books  of  keyed 
stringed  instruments.  Mattheson  lauded  the 
clavichord  above  the  clavicymbel  or  harpsichord. 
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Mozart  used  the  clavichord  now  in  the  Mozarteum 
at  Salzburg  in  composing  his  '  ZaulxsrHote '  and 
other  inasterpie<«s,  although  in  playing  he  leant 
to  the  harpsichord  style.  Beethoven  is  reported 
to  have  said  'among  all  keyed  instrument*  the 
clavichord  was  that  on  which  one  could  best 
control  tone  and  expressive  interpretation 1  (I'or- 
iraff). 

Clavichords  made  prior  to  the  last  century  had 
strings  for  the  lower  or  natural  keys  only ;  the 
semitones  on  the  upj>er  keys  l>eing  produced  by 
tangents  directed  towards  the  strings  of  the 
lower.  Thus  Cf  was  obtained  by  striking  the 
C  string  at  a  shorter  length  ;  Df  in  like  manner 
from  the  D  string.  We  are  told  that  in  old 
instruments  three  and  four  keys  were  often 
sharers  in  one  string.  At  last,  alwut  the  year 
1725,  Daniel  Faber  of  Crailsheim,  gave  each 
semitone  its  own  string,  and  instruments  so  made 
were  distinguished  as  'bundfrei'  from  the  older 
'  gebunden.'  In  the  clavichords  last  made  there 
were  two  strings  to  each  tangent  and  note,  tuned 
in  unison.  An  admired  effect  of  the  clavichord 
was  a  change  of  intonation,  caused  by  a  stronger 
pressure  on  the  key.  which  displacing  a  little  the 
jMtint  of  contact  of  the  tangent,  shortened  the 
vibrating  part  of  the  string  and  made  the  note 
very  slightly  sharper  in  pitch.  Another  special 
grace  was  that  of  repeating  a  note  several 
times  in  succession  with  varying  power  of 
touch,  a  dynamic  effect  ((ieruian  Bcbuny)  which 
could  not  be  done  on  tho  harpsichord,  although 
Beethoven  sought  to  imitate  it  on  the  pianoforte 
with  the  touch,  aided  by  the  double  shifting 
of  the  soft  pedal,  which  in  his  day  was  usual 
(Sonatas,  Op.  106  and  1 10,  Bulow's  edition,  1871 ; 
pp.  53-108).  [Bebuxo.] 

The  early  history  of  the  clavichord  previous 
to  the  15th  century,  together  with  that  of  the 
chromatic  keyboard—  a  formal  division  at  the 
very  foundation  of  modern  music— rest  in  pro- 
found obscurity.  We  are  still  free  to  regard  our 
keyboard  as  an  invention  sprung  complete  from 
the  brain  of  some  one  mediaeval  musician,  or  as 
the  result  of  gradual  contrivances  duo  to  the 
increasing  requirements  of  many.  Tho  small 
evidence  that  can  lie  adduced  favours  the  latter 
notion. 

However,  the  keyl>oard  with  its  familiar 
division  into  seven  long  and  five  short  notes, 
was  not  designed  to  bring  within  the  limits  of 
the  octave  the  theoretical  circle  of  fifths;  the 
short  notes  or  semitones  were  long  used  '  per 
fictam  musicam,'  and  not,  like  the  seven  naturals, 
as  practical  starting-points  for  scales.  It  was 
not  until  the  epoch  of  J.  S.  Bach  that  the  semi- 
tones gained  equal  privileges  with  the  naturals. 
Again,  our  chromatic  keyboard  was  not  suggested 
by  the  'chromatic'  genus  of  the  Greeks,  a  totally 
different  idea.  The  problem  really  solved  by  it 
was  that  of  the  transposition  of  the  church  tones, 
a  series  of  scales  on  the  natural  keys  employing 
each  in  succession  as  a  startimr-point.  The  "first 
and  seventh  were  consequently  nearly  an  octave 
apart.  Bearing  in  mind  that  some  of  the  Latin 
hymns  embraced  a  couq  ass  of  twelve  or  thirteen 


note*,  it  is  evident  that  ordinary  voices  could  not 
sing  them  or  even  those  of  less  extent,  without 
concession  in  pitch.    Arnold  Schlick  ('Spiegel 
der    Orgelmachcr    und    Organisten,'  Mainz, 
151  0  gives  several  instances  of  necessary  trans- 
position, winch  were  only  possible  by  the  insertion 
I  of  the  semitones  between  the  naturals,  as  even 
I  then  it  was  a  law  that  the  interval  of  an  octave 
should  l>e  grasped  by  the  hand,  the  broader  keys 
of  the  older  organs  having  been  altolished.  By 
,  this  insertion  of  the  semitones  they  became  the 
willing  guides  to  the  cadences;  the  Gf  alone 
being  doubtful  on  account  of  the '  wolf  in  tuning. 
I  Schlick  in  his  chapter  on  tuning, — in  which  he 
I  includes  the  clavichord  and  clavizymmel  (clavi- 
cembalo), the  svmphonia,  a  smaller  keyed  instru- 
ment, lute,  and  harp — says  that  the  semitones 
could  not  he  rightly  tuned  or  brought  into  concord. 
But  he  names  all  the  semitones  we  now  use,  and 
speaks  of  double  semitones  having  been  tried  in 
the  organ  twelve  years  before  (1499),  which 
failed  through  the  difficulty  of  playing. 

Virdung,  a  priest  at  Basel,  who  published  his 
'  Musica  gctuscht  und  ausgezogen'  also  in  if  11. 
(afterwards  translated  into  I^atin  aB  '  Musurgia. 
seu  Praxis  •  Musicae,'  Strasburg,  1536)  is  the 
oldest  authority  we  can  specially  refer  to  about 
the  clavichord.  The  next  in  order  of  time,  hut 
a  hundred  years  later,  is  Praetorius  ('Syntagma 
Musicum,'  1614-18).  We  are  told  by  him  that 
the  earliest  clavichords  had  only  twenty  keys,  in 
gencrc  ilialoniro,  with  two  black  keys  (Up),  so 
there  were  not  more  than  three  semitones  in 
an  octave ;  like  the  scale  attributed  to  Guido 
d'Arezzo,  the  full  extent  of  which  would  have 
embraced  2 1  keys  in  all — 


but  Praetorius  gives  no  nearer  indication  of 
tho  compa-s.  and  of  course  none  of  the  pilch. 
[H EXACijoR.il.]  But  in  Virdung's  time  there 
were  thirty-five  keys  or  more,  starting  from 
the  F  below  the  bass  stave  and  embracing  the 
complete  system  of  half-tones ;  and  in  that  of 
Praetorius  four  octaves,  winch  was  still  the  umixI 
♦  compass  when  J.  S.  Bach  wrote 
ffi—       "^3    the  '  Wohltemperirte  Clavier.' 

^--fe  j    By  the  end  of  the  iSth  century 

?  •*  fiveoctaves  were  attained.  Welc 

ker von Gontershausen  ('Der  Clavierbau.'  Frank- 
fort, 1S70)  endeavours  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
keyboard  problem  by  starting  from  the  Bi>  added 
to  tho  Bfcof  the  earliest  clavichords,  and  assumed 
the  gradual  introduction  to  the  keyboard  of 
other  semitones,  until  the  twelve  in  the  octave 
were  complete,  an  achievement  he  attributed  to 
Zarlino  (1548).  Welcker  describes  the  oldest 
clavichord  he  had  met  with  as  bearing,  in  the 
sound  hole,  the  date  1520  ;  and  through  the  four 
octaves  of  this  instrument  the  notes  US  andOf 
were  wanting !  But,  after  the  evidence  of  1  ir- 
dung,  either  Herr  Welcker  had  misread  the  date 
or  the  instrument  had  been  made  after  an  ob- 
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of  an  inoomplete  chromatic  compass  may  be  as 
the  last  word  preserved  of  a  forgotten  language, 
or  the  last  |>eak  above  the  water-line  of  a  sub- 
nierged  island.  The  statement  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  chromatic  scale  by  Zarlino  falls  to 
the  ground,  and  moreover,  according  to  Praekorius, 
the  organ  at  Halberatadt,  built  about  1360,  had 
in  twenty-two  notes  a  complete  chromatic  scale. 
Dr.  Rimbault  (History  of  the  Organ,  1S70)  re- 
gards tin-  as  the  earliest  authentic  account  of 
a  keyboard  with  half  tones. 

There  is  great  probability  that  the  Greek 
monochord,  a  string  stretched  over  a  sound- 
board, and  measured  off  into  vibrating  lengths 
by  bridges,  was  a  stepping  stone  to  the  invention 
of  the  clavichord.  Used  for  centuries  in  the 
Church  to  initiate  the  singers  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  eight  tones,  it  must  at  last  have  seemed 
more  convenient  to  dispense  with  shifting  bridges, 
and  at  the  point..-  of  division  to  adjust  fixed 
bridges  raised  by  an  apparatus  imitated  from  the 
keys  of  the  organ,  to  press  the  strings  and 
produce  the  notes  required.  This  would  be  an 
elementary  clavichord  action,  and  may  account 
for  clavichords,  and  harpsichords  too,  being  styled 
monochords  in  the  15th  and  1 6th  centuries,  and 
even  as  late  as  the  1 8th  (D.  Scorpione.  '  Rifles- 
sione  armoniche';  Naples,  1 701).  The  earliest 
notice  of  a  monochord  among  musical  instruments 
is  to  be  fount!  in  Waco's '  Brutd'Angleterre'  (circa 
A.D.  1 1 1 5), ' Symphonies,  psalteriona.  monachordes.' 
Herr  Ambros  ('Geschichto,'  1864,  vol.  ii.,  p.  199). 
from  the  silence  of  Jean  de  Muris  as  to  the 
clavichord,  though  re|>eatedly  enumerating  the 
stringed  instruments  in  use  ('  Musica  Specula- 
tive', 1323),  infers  that  it  did  not  then  exist,  and 
from  this  and  other  negative  evidence  would 
place  the  epoch  of  invention  between  1350- 
1400.  De  Muris  refers  to  the  monochord  with 
a  single  string,  but  recommends  the  use  of 
one  with  four  strings,  to  prove  intervals  not 
previously  known.  These  four  strings  were  the 
indices  to  the  eight  church  tones.  Dr.  Rimbault 
('The  Pianoforte,'  p.  36)  has  been  deceived  in 
quoting  from  Bonn's  edition  of  Sismondi  the 
well-known  advice  to  a  jongleur  by  Guiraut  de 
Calanson  (died  A.n.  121 1).  It  is  there  stated 
that  the  jongleur  should  play  on  the  citole  and 
mandore,  and  handle  the  clarichord  and  guitar. 
Reference  to  the  original  (Paris  MS.  La  Valliere, 
No  14,  formerly  2701),  confirms  the  citole  and 
mandore.  but  instead  of  4  Clarichord'  we  find 

*  Manicorda  una  corda.'  doubtless  a  simple  mono 
chord,  for  in  the  '  Roman  de  Flamenca'  we  find 

*  l'autr*  accorda  lo  sauteri  ah  manicorda '  (the 
other  tune  the  psaltery  to  the  monochord).  In 
the  *  Dictionnaire  etyinologique,'  Paris,  1 750, 

*  manicordion '  is  rendered  by  monochord.  Citole 
ami  mandore  are  also  there,  but  not  clavichord. 

As  to  the  etymology  of  clavichord  :  the  word 
clnrin,  key,  in  the  sohnisation  system  of  Guido 
d'  Arezzo,  was  used  for  note  or  tone,  and  thus  the 
dart*  was  the  'key'  to  the  musical  sound  to  be 
produced.  The  clavt*  were  described  by  alpha- 
betical letters,  and  those  occupying  coloured 
Lines,  as  F  on  the  red  and  C  on  the  yellow,  were 


chirr.*  eipnatae,  the  origin  of  our  modern  clefs. 
When  the  simple  monochord  gave  place  to  an 
instrument  with  several  strings  and  keys,  how 
easy  the  transference  of  this  figurative  notion 
of  claret  from  the  notes  to  the  levere  producing 

;  them !  Thus  the  name  Clavichord,  from  claru, 
key,  and  chorda,  string,  would  come  very  na- 
turally into  use.  (Herr  Ambros, «  Geschichte  dor 
Musik,'  vol.  ii.,  Breslau,  18C4). 

According  to  Fischhof  (Versuch  einer  Ge- 
schichte, etc.,  1853),  Lemme  of  Brunswick,  Wil- 
helmi  of  Cassel,  Vensky,  Horn  and  Mack  of 
Dresden,  and  Kramer  of  Gottingen,  were  re- 
puted   in    the   last  century   good  clavichord 

I  makers.  Mr.  Engel  quotes  the  prices  of  Lemme's 
as  having  been  from  three  to  twelve  louis  d'or 
each  ;  Kramer's  from  four  to  fourteen,  according 
to  size  and  finish.  Wilhelmi  charged  from  twenty 
to  fifty  thalers  (£3  to  £7  io*.).  [A.J.H.] 

CLAVICYTHERIUM.  An  upright  instru- 
ment allied  to  the  horizontal  harpsichord  and 
spinet,  but  concerning  which  of  all  that  tribe  we 
have  the  least  evidence.  Mr.  Carl  Engel  (De- 
scriptive Catalogue,  1874),  surmises  that  'a  pair 
of  new  long  virginalls  made  harp  fashion  of  cipres 
with  keyB  of  ivory,'  mentioned  in  the  inventory 
of  King  Henry  VIII's  musical  instruments,  was 
a  clavicytherium.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  this 
instrument  had  a  stop  or  register  to  cause  the 
strings  to  be  twanged  by  small  brass  hooks, 
whereby  a  quality  of  tone  like  that  of  the  harp 
was  produced,  and  hence  the  name  '  Arpichonl,' 
by  which  Pnetorius  (Syntagma  Musicum;  Wolf- 
enbutteL  1619)  describes  a  clavicytherium.  [See 
Harpsichord.]  [A.J.H.] 

CLAVIER.  In  French,  a  keyboard  or  set  of 
keys  of  an  organ  or  pianoforte ;  Italian  Tatta- 
tura  ;  in  German  expressed  by  Ctariatur  or  Tan- 
tatur.  Clavier  in  German  is  a  pianoforte,  specially 
a  square  pianoforte,  tho  prototype  of  which  is  tho 
clavichord,  having  borne  the  same  name.  [Clavi- 
chord, Keyboard,  Pianoforte.]  [A.J.H.] 

CLAY,  Frederic,  son  of  James  Clay,  M.P. 
for  Hull.  Born  Aug.  3,  1840,  in  the  Rue 
Chaillot,  Paris;  educated  in  music  entirely 
by  Molique,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
period  of  instruction  at  Leipzig  under  Haupt- 
n  1.1:1 11.  Mr.  Clay's  compositions  have  been  almost 
wholly  for  tho  stage.  After  two  small  pieces 
for  amateurs,  "The  Pirate's  Isle'  (1859)  and 
'Out  of  sight'  (i860),  he  made  his  public  dlbut 
in  1 86a  at  Covent  Garden  with  'Court  and 
Cottage,'  libretto  by  Tom  Taylor.  This  was 
followed  by  'Constance'  (lS'65),  by  'Ages  ago' 
(1869),  'The  Gentleman  in  Black'  (i87o\ 
'Happy  Arcadia'  (1872),  'Cattarina'  (1874), 
'Princess  Toto,'  and  'Don  Quixote'  (Xnith  1875). 
In  addition  to  these  Mr.  Clay  wrote  part  of  tho 
music  for  '  Babil  and  Bijou '  and  the  '  Black 
Crook'  (both  1 87 2>,  and  incidental  music  to 
'Twelfth  Night'  and  to  Alberys  'Oriana.'  He 
has  also  composed  two  cantatas,  'The  Knights 
of  the  Cross'  (1S66)  and  '  Lalla  Rookh,'  produced 
with  great  success  at  the  Brighton  Festival  in 
February  1877  ;  and  not  a  few  separate  songs. 
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In  all  his  works  Mr.  Clay  Bhows  a  natural 
gift  of  graceful  melody  ami  a  feeling  for  rich 
harmonic  colouring.  Although  highly  successful 
in  the  treatment  of  dramatic  music,  it  is  probable 
that  his  songs  will  give  him  the  most  lasting 
fame.  'She  wandered  down  the  mountain  side,' 
•Long  ago,'  and  'The  sands  of  Dee,'  among 
others,  are  poems  of  great  tenderness  and  beauty, 
and  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten.  [S] 

CLAYTON,  Thomas,  was  one  of  the  king's 
band  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  He 
went  to  Italy  for  improvement.  On  his  return 
he  associated  himself  with  Nicola  Francesco 
Haym  and  Charles  Dieupart,  both  excellent  mu- 
sicians, in  a  speculation  for  the  performance  of 
musical  pieces  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Clayton 
had  brought  with  him  from  Italy  a  number  of 
Italian  songs,  which  he  altered  and  adapted  to 
the  words  of  an  English  piece  written  by  Peter 
Motteux,  called  « Arsinoe,  Queen  of  Cyprus.'  and 
brought  it  out  in  1705  aa  an  opera  of  his  own 
composition.  Elated  by  his  success  he  proceeded 
to  set  to  music  Addison's  o|)era,  'Rosamond,' 
which  was  performed  in  1707  and  completely 
exposed  his  incapacity.  The  speculation  however 
continued  to  be  carried  on  until  171 1,  when  the 
Italian  opera  being  firmly  established  in  the 
Haymarket,  the  managers  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
determined  to  discontinue  the  production  of  mu- 
sical pieces.  Clayton  and  his  colleagues  then 
gave  concerts  at  the  Music  Room  in  York  Build- 
ings, and  John  Hughes,  the  poet,  having  at  the 
request  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  altered  Dryden's 
'Alexander's  Feast,'  it  was  set  to  music  by 
Clayton  and  performed  there  on  May  24,  1711, 
in  conjunction  with  'The  Passion  of  Sappho,'  a 
poem  by  Harrison,  also  set  by  Clayton.  Both 
failed  from  the  worthlessness  of  the  music,  and 
have  long  since  sunk  into  oblivion ;  but  copies  of 
some  of  his  ojMjras  which  were  printed  testify 
to  Clayton's  utter  want  of  merit  as  a  com- 
poser. [W.H.U.] 

CLEF  (ltd.  Chiare,  from  the  Lat.  ClarU; 
Ger.  Srfiliiintrl),  i.  e.  key,  the  only  musical  cha- 
racter by  which  the  pitch  of  a  sound  can  l>e 
ubgolutrly  represented.  The  clefs  now  in  use  are 
three    jjl     jf  These  severally  repre- 

only —  \m*  Cy'  w  sent  the  sounds  known 
as  middle  C  (of  the  pianoforte),  the  G  a  fifth 
alwve  it,  and  the  F  a  fifth  below  it.  Two  other 
clefs,  severally  represent-  Jf  and  the  G,  a  /jy 
ing  the  D,  a  fifth  alxjve  seventh  below  ™' 
have  been  long  obsolete.  From  the  last  of  these, 
T,  the  Greek  gamma,  which  represents  the  lowest 
sound  of  the  musical  system,  is  derived  the  word 
gamut,  still  in  use. 

The  following  tables  (from  Koch's  Musikal- 
inches  Lexicon)  will  show  that  the  three  clefs 
now  in  use  are  but  corruptions  of  old  forms  of 
the  lettera  C,  G,  and  F  :— 

tl|:|Kc  =  H;     6  =  $; 
f  ? ;  ♦!!:  =  e. 


One  or  other  of  these  characters,  placed  on 
one  or  other  of  the  lines  of  a  stave,  indicate!, 
and  still  indicates,  the  name  and  pitch  "f  the 
notes  standing  on  that  line,  ami  by  inference 
those  of  other  notes  on  lines  and  spaces  above 
and  ltelow  it. 

The  stave  which,  at  various  times  and  for 
various  purposes,  has  consisted  of  various  nnm- 
t<ers  of  lines,  consists  now  commonly  of  five- 
[Stave.]  On  any  one  of  these  each  of  the  three 
clefs  might  be  (almost  everyone  has  been)  placed. 
In  the  following  examples  they  occupy  the  posi- 
tions  in  which  they  are  now  most  commonly 
found  : — 


Only  however  in  its  relation  to  the  stave  of 
five  lines  can  a  clef  be  said  with  truth  to  change 
its  place.  On  the  Great  Stave  of  Eleven  line* 
[Stavk]  the  clefs  never  change  their  places ;  but 
any  consecutive  set  of  five  lines  can  be  selected 
from  it,  the  clef  really  retaining,  though  appar 
ently  changing,  its  place  : — 


11- 


C  C  C 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  when 
notes  are  written  '  in  the  tenor  clef  (more 
properly  'on  the  tenor  stave')  they  are  written 
on  the  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  lines  of  the  '  great 
stave'  of  eleven  ;  that  when  written  '  in  the  alto 
clef  they  are  written  on  the  4th,  5th.  6th,  7th, 
and  8th  lines  of  this  great  stave ;  and  when  '  in 
the  soprano  clef  on  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  oth. 

The  more  familiar  '  bass  and  treble  staves' 
consist  severally  of  the  lowest  and  the  highest 
five  lines  of  the  great  stave  : — 


11- 


31 


F  G 

In  early  musical  MSS.  two,  and  even  three, 
clefs  are  sometimes  found  on  the  same  stave.  It 
would  be  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  modern 
theory,  and  indeed  might  be  convenient  in  book* 
of  instruction,  so  to  place  them  now 


1 


in! 


Ms 


4— 


wa 


[J.  H] 

CLEGG,   Jonx,   a   distinguished  \nolhM 
4,  probably  in  Ireland.  He 


born 


in  r 


aj>|>ears  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Duhourg  »t 
Dublin,  and  aftei  wards  of  Bononcini.  Wren 
only  nine  years  of  age  he  jierformed  in  London 
in  public  a  concerto  of  Vivaldi,  and  afterward? 
trained  an  eminent  position  in  the  musical  pro- 
fession, surpassing,  according  to  contemporary 
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writer*,  every  other  player  in  England  in  tone 
and  execution.  In  1 742  however,  owing  proba- 
bly to  excessive  practice,  he  became  insane,  ami 
was  confined  in  Bedlam  Hospital,  where,  as 
Barney  relates,  '  it  waB  long  a  fashionable,  though 
inhuman  amusement,  to  visit  him  there,  among 
other  lunatics,  in  hopes  of  being  entertained  by 
his  fiddle  or  his  folly.  Clegg  appears  also  to  have 
been  a  composer  for  hia  instrument,  but  no  work 
of  hia  has  come  down  to  us.  [P.  D.] 

CLEMENS"  NON  PAPA,  the  sobriquet  of 
Jacques  Clement,  one  of  the  most  renowned 
musicians  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  born 
in  Flanders,  and  succeeded  Gombert  as  chief 
Cliapel-master  to  Charles  V.  Of  the  time  and 
place  of  his  birth  or  death,  or  of  any  event  of 
his  life,  nothing  is  known.  It  is  probable  that 
he  spent  several  years  in  Italy  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  died  before  1558,  since  a  motet  on  hia 
death,  by  Jacob  Vae't,  is  contained  in  a  work 
published  in  that  year  ('  Novum  et  insigne  opus 
.  .  .'  torn.  I.  Noribergae,  1558).  Clement  was 
one  of  the  most  prolific  composers  of  his  day. 
This  man,  whose  very  name  is  now  known  only 
to  a  few  curious  students,  was  the  universal 
favourite  of  cultivated  Europe,  and  his  works, 
both  sacred  and  secular,  were  printed  and  re- 
printed in  every  shape,  from  costly  folios  to 
cheap  pocket  editions.  They  formed  the  gema 
of  the  various  collections  published  in  Italy, 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  France.  The  sobriquet 
itself  is"  a  proof  of  the  reputation  of  the  man, 
since  it  was  intended  to  distinguish  him  from 
Pope  Clement  VI,  and  in  one  of  the  chief  col- 
lections of  the  time  he  is  styled  *  Nobilis  Clemens 
non  Papa/  Some  of  his  works  appeared  in  1543 
(Fetis),  others  in  1556-1560.  Fetis  enumerates 
11  masses  and  92  motetB.  Also  four  books  of 
Flemish  psalms  (Souter  Liedekens)  and  one  of 
French  chansons.  Separate  pieces  will  be  found 
in  the  'Liber  primus  Cantionum  sacrarum' 
(Louvain,  1555);  the  'Motetti  del  Labirinto' 
(Venice,  1554);  and  the  'Recueil  des  fleurs,' 
etc.  (Louvain,  1569).  Commer  has  published 
43  of  hia  motets  and  chansons,  as  weU  as  the 
Flemish  psalms  (Collectio  op.  mus.  liatavorum). 
Proeke  has  included  three  motets  in  his  '  Musica 
Diviua,'  and  winds  up  a  notice  of  his  life  by 
the  following  remarks : — '  He  seems  to  have 
attempted  all  the  styles  then  known.  He  was 
no  slave  to  counterpoint,  but  for  his  time  pos- 
sessed an  extraordinary  amount  of  melodies  and 
clear  harmony.  No  one  in  his  day  surpassed 
him  for  tunefulness  and  elegance,  his  melodies 
are  far  more  fresh  and  pleasing  than  those  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  his  style  is  easy,  simple, 
and  clear.  That  he  often  pushed  imitation  too 
far  and  neglected  the  due  accentuation  of  the 
text  is  only  to  say  that  he  belonged  to  the  16th 
century.'  [G.] 

CLEMENT,  Felix,  born  at  Paris  Jan.  13, 
1822,  composer,  and  writer  on  musical  history 
and  archaeology.  His  moot  imjtortant  published 
compositions  are  choruses  for  Racine's  'Athalie' 
For  several  years  he  contributed 


largely  to  Didron  s  'Annates  archeologiques,'  thus 
preparing  himself  for  his  '  Histoire  generate  de  la 
Musique  religieuse'  (Paris,  1S61),  in  which  are 
included  translations  from  Cardinal  Bona's  treatise 
'De  divina  PsalmodiA'  and  Formby's  'Gregorian 
chant  compared  to  modern  music'  He  has  edited 
several  books  of  religious  music  for  the  Roman 
church,  such  as  '  Eucologe  en  musique  selon 
le  rit  parisien'  (Paris,  1843  and  1851);  'Le 
Paroissien  remain'  (Paris,  1854);  and  'Chants 
de  la  Saintc  Chapelle.'  His  '  Methode  complete 
de  Plain-Chant'  does  not  contain  anything  new, 
but  is  clear  and  orderly.  His  *  Me*thode  d'orgue' 
exhibits  a  moderate  knowledge  of  thorough  bass 
and  fugue.  M.  Clement's  most  useful  compilation 
is  his  'Dictionnaire  lyrique,'  a  convenient  list 
of  operas  on  the  plan  of  Allacci's  *  Dra:  u  1 1 is  u .  rg  ia , ' 
compiled  from  Babault's  'Dictionnaire  general 
des  Theatres'  and  similar  works,  not  without 
occasional  errors  and  omissions.  Two  supple- 
mentary parts  have  been  issued,  bringing  the 
work  down  to  1873.  He  has  also  published 
'Les  Musiciens  celebres  depuis  le  l6eme  siecle' 
(Paris,  1868,  42  portraits).  [G.C.] 

CLEMENT,  Franz,  an  eminent  violin-player, 
was  born  in  1780  at  Vienna,  where  his  father 
was  butler  in  a  nobleman's  establishment,  and  at 
the  same  time,  after  the  fashion  of  the  period, 
a  member  of  his  master's  private  band.  His 
father  and  Kurzweil,  the  leader  of  another 
nobleman's  band,  were  his  teachers.  Clement 
began  to  play  the  violin  when  he  was  only  four, 
and  at  the  age  of  seven  made  his  first  successful 
appearance  in  public  at  a  concert  in  the  Imperial 
Opera-house.  He  soon  began  to  travel  with  his 
father,  and  in  1790  came  to  London,  were  he 
gave  very  successful  concerts,  some  of  which 
were  conducted  by  Haydn  and  Salomon.  He 
also  played  at  Oxford  at  the  Becond  concert 
given  in  celebration  of  Haydn's  installation  as 
Doctor  of  Music.  Having  returned  to  Vienna 
he  was  appointed  Solo- player  to  the  Emperor, 
and  in  1802  conductor  of  the  newly  established 
theatre  'an  der  Wien,'  which  post  he  retained 
till  181 1.  From  1812  to  1818  he  travelled  in 
Russia  and  Germany,  and  then  again  for  three 
years,  conducted  the  Opera  in  Vienna.  In  1821 
ne  began  to  travel  with  the  celebrated  singer 
Catalan!,  conducting  her  concerts,  and  also  was 
for  a  short  time  conductor  of  the  0[>era  at 
Prague.  He  died  in  poor  circumstances  at 
Vienna  in  184a. 

Clement  was  not  only  a  remarkable  violin- 
player,  but  an  unusually  gifted  musician.  Some 
curious  facts  are  reported,  bearing  testimony 
to  his  general  musical  ability  and  e;q>ecially 
to  his  prodigious  memory.  Spohr,  in  his 
Autobiography,  relates  that  Clement  after  having 
heard  two  rehearsals  and  one  performance  of 
the  oratorio  'The  Last  Judgment,'  remembered 
it  so  well,  that  he  was  able  on  the  day  after  the 
performance  to  play  several  long  pieces  from  it 
1  on  the  piano  without  leaving  out  a  note,  and 
1  with  all  the  harmonies  (no  small  item  in  a  com- 
position of  SjHihr's)  and  accompanying  passages; 
and  all  this  without  ever  having  seen  the 
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Similarly  he  was  said  to  have  made  a  piano  score 
of  the  'Creation'  from  memory,  after  baring  heard 
the  oratorio  a  few  times,  merely  with  the  help  of 
the  book  of  words  and  that  his  arrangement  was 
so  good  that  Haydn  adopted  it  for  publication. 
If  Weber,  in  one  of  his  published  letters,  does 
not  speak  highly  of  Clement  as  a  conductor,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Weber's  criticism  was 
seldom  unbiassed,  and  that  he  probably  felt  some 
satisfaction  at  Clement  s  want  of  success  at 
Prague,  where  he  was  Weber'H  successor. 

Clement's  style  was  not  vigorous,  nor  his  tone 
very  powerful :  gracefulness  and  tenderness  of 
expression  were  its  main  characteristics.  His 
technical  skill  appears  to  have  been  extraordinary. 
His  intonation  was  perfect  in  the  most  hazardous 
passages,  and  his  bowing  of  the  greatest  dex- 
terity. Beethoven  himself  has  borne  the  highest 
testimony  to  his  powers  by  writing  especially  for 
him  his  great  Violin-concerto.  The  original 
manuscript  of  this  greatest  of  all  violin-concertos, 
which  js  preserved  in  the  imperial  library  at 
Vienna,  lx-are  this  inscription  in  Beethoven's 
own  handwriting: — 'Concerto  par  Clemenza 
p<mr  Clement,  prirao  violino  e  Pirettore  al 
Theatro  ii  Vienne  dal  L.  v.  Bthvn.,  i8o67 
Clement  was  the  first  who  played  it  in  public, 
on  l>eo.  23rd.  1S06. 

If  we  hear  that  in  later  years  Clement's  style 
deteriorated  considerably,  and  that  he  yielded  to 
a  lamentable  degree  to  the  temptation  of  show- 
ing off  his  technical  skill  by  the  performance  of 
mere  tourt  d*  force  unworthy  of  an  earnest 
musician,  we  may  ascrilra  it  to  his  unsteady 
habits  of  life,  which  brought  him  into  difficulties, 
from  which  he  had  to  extricate  himself  at  any 
price.  But  the  tendency  showed  itself  early.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe,  if  we  had  not  the  programme 
still  to  refer  to,  that  at  the  concert  at  which  he 
plaved  I  knthoveu's  Concerto  for  the  first  time, 
he  also  performed  a  set  of  variations  '  mit  umge- 
kehrter  Violine' — with  the  violin  upside  down. 

He  published  for  the  violin  25  concertinos, 
6  concert***,  1 2  studies,  a  great  numl»er  of  aire 
varies  and  smaller  pieces.  Kor  the  piano,  a 
concerto.  For  orchestra,  three  overtures.  For 
the  stage,  an  opera  and  the  music  for  a  melo- 
drame.    All  these  works  are  however  entirel 


forgotten. 


irely 


CLEMENT,  Johaxjt  Georo,  whom  Cerber 
calls  Clementi:  born  at  Breslau  about  1 710, 
Knight  of  the  Golden  Spur,  and  Chapel-master 
for  over  fifty  years  at  the  church  of  St.  Johann 
in  Breslau.  His  numerous  cornponitions  for  the 
church  comprise  masses,  offertories,  Te  Peums, 
etc.,  and  a  requiem  performed  at  the  funeral  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  VI  (1742).  None  of  them 
have  been  published.  For  list  see  Fetis.  He  left 
two  sons,  one  at  Vienna ;  the  other  first  violin 
at  Stuttirart.  1790,  at  Cassel  1792,  and  after 
wards  Cha|>el-master  at  Carlsruhe.       [M.  C.  C] 

CLEMENTI,  Muzio,  born  at  Rome  1 752,  died 
at  Evesham  March  9,  1S32.  dementi's  father, 
an  accomplished  workman  in  silver,  himself  of  a 
musical  turn,  observed  the  child's  uncommon 


CLEMENTI. 

'  musical  gifts  at  an  early  period,  and  induced  a 
I  relation  of  the  family,  Buroni,  choirmaster  at 
one  of  the  churches  at  Rome,  to  teach  him  the 
rudiments.  In  1759  Buroni  procured  him  les- 
sons in  thorough  bass  from  an  organist,  Con- 
dicelli,  and  after  a  couple  of  years'  application 
he  was  thought  sufficiently  advanced  to  00m- 

Eete  for  an  appointment  as  organist,  which 
e  obtained.  Meanwhile  his  musical  studies 
were  continued  assiduously;  Carpani  taught 
him  counterpoint  and  Sartarelli  singing.  When 
barely  14  Clementi  had  composed  several  con- 
trapuntal works  of  considerable  tnre,  one  of 
which,  a  mass,  was  publicly  performed,  and 
appears  to  have  created  a  sensation  at  Rome. 
An  English  gentleman,  Mr.  Bedford,  or  Beck- 
ford,  with  some  difficulty  induced  dementi's 
father  to  give  his  consent  to  the  youth's 
going  to  England,  when  Beckford  offered  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  his  further  education 
and  introduce  him  to  the  musical  world  of 
London.  L'ntil  1770  dementi  quietly  pursued 
his  studies,  living  at  the  house  of  his  protector 
in  Dorsetshire.  Then,  fully  equipped  with  musi- 
cal knowledge,  and  with  an  unparalleled  com- 
mand of  the  instrument,  he  came  upon  the  town 
as  a  pianist  and  composer.  His  attainments 
were  so  phenomenal  that  he  carried  everything 
ttcfore  him,  and  met  with  a  most  brilliant, 
hardly  precedentod,  success.  From  1777  to  80 
he  acted  as  cembalist,  i.  e.  conductor,  at  the 
Italian  Opera  in  London.  In  17S1  dementi 
started  on  his  travels,  beginning  with  a  series  of 
concerts  at  Paris ;  from  thence  he  passed,  vil 
Strasburg  and  Munich,  to  Vienna,  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Haydn,  and  where,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II,  he 
engaged  in  a  sort  of  musical  combat  at  the  piano- 
forte with  Mozart.  Clementi,  after  a  short  pre- 
lude, played  his  Sonata  in  Bt> — the  ojwming  of 
the  first  movement  of  which  was  long  after- 
wards made  use  of  by  Mozart  in  the  subject 
of  the  Zaubcrflbte  overture — and  followed  it  np 
with  a  Toccata,  in  which  great  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  rapid  execution  of  diatonic  third-  and 
other  double  stops  for  the  right  hand,  esteemed 
very  difficult  at  that  time.  Mozart  then  began 
to  preludise,  and  played  some  variations ;  then 
both  alternately  read  at  sight  some  MS.  sonatas 
of  Paisiello's,  Mozart  playing  the  allegros  and 
Clementi  the  andantes  and  rondos ;  and  finally 
they  were  asked  by  the  Emperor  to  take  a 
theme  from  Paisiello's  sonatas  and  accompany 
one  another  in  their  improvisations  upon  it  on 
two  pianofortes.  The  victory,  it  appears,  was  left 
undecided.  Clementi  ever  afterwards  spoke  with 
great  admiration  of  Mozart's '  singing'  touch  and 
exqniaite  taste,  and  dated  from  this  meeting  a 
considerable  change  in  his  method  of  playing  ■ 
striving  to  put  more  music  and  le»w  mechanical 
show  into  his  productions.  Mozart's  harsh  verdict 
in  his  letters  (Jan.  12,  1782:  June  7,  17S.O  was 
prnltably  just  for  the  moment,  but  cannot  fairly 
bo  applied  to  the  bulk  of  dementi's  work. 
He  disliked  Italians:  the  popular  prejudice 
was  in  their  favour,  and  they 
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ally  in  his  way.  He  depict*  Clementi  as  'a 
mere  mechanician,  strong  in  runs  of  thirds,  but 
without  a  pennyworth  of  feeling  or  taste.'  But 
L.  Berger.  one  of  dementi's  best  pupils,  gives 
the  following  explanation  of  Mozart's  hard  sen- 
tence: — 'I  asked  Clementi  whether  in  1781  he 
had  begun  to  treat  the  instrument  in  his  pre- 
sent (1806)  style.  He  answered  no,  and  added 
that  in  those  early  days  he  had  cultivated  a 
more  brilliant  execution,  especially  in  double 
■tops,  hardly  known  then,  and  in  extemporised 
cadenzas,  and  that  he  had  subsequently  achieved 
a  more  melodic  and  noble  style  of  performance 
after  listening  attentively  to  famous  singers,  and 
also  by  means  of  the  perfected  mechanism  of 
English  pianos,  the  construction  of  which  for- 
merly stood  in  the  way  of  a  cantabile  and  legato 
atyle  of  playing.' 

With  the  exception  of  a  concert  tour  to  Paris 
in  1785  Clementi  spent  all  his  time  up  to 
1802  in  England,  busy  as  conductor,  virtuoso, 
and  teacher,  and  amassing  a  considerable  for- 
tune. He  had  also  an  interest  in  the  firm  of 
Longman  &  Broderip,  '  manufacturers  of  musical 
instruments,  and  music-sellers  to  their  majesties.' 
The  failure  of  that  house,  by  which  he  sustained 
heavy  losses,  induced  him  to  try  his  hand  alone 
at  publishing  and  pianoforte  making;  and  the 
ultimate  success  of  his  undertaking  (still  carried 
on  under  the  name  of  his  associate  Mr.  Collard) 
shows  him  to  have  possessed  commercial  talents 
rare  among  great  artists.  In  March  1807  pro- 
perty belonging  to  dementi's  new  firm,  to  the 
amount  of  £40,  000,  was  destroyed  by  tin-. 

Amongst  his  numerous  pupils,  both  amateur 
and  professional,  he  had  hitherto  trained  John 
B.  Cramer  and  John  Field,  both  of  whom  soon 
took  rank  amongst  the  first  pianists  of  Europe. 
In  1 80 J  Clementi  took  Field,  via  Paris  and 
Vienna,  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  both  master 
and  pupil  were  received  with  unbounded  en- 
thusiasm, and  where  the  latter  remained  in 
affluent  circumstances.  On  his  return  to  Ger- 
many Clementi  counted  Zeuner,  Alex.  Klengel, 
Ludwig  Berger,  and  Meyerbeer  amongst  his 
pupils.  With  Klengel  and  Berger  he  afterwards 
went  again  to  Russia.  In  1810  he  returned  to 
London  for  good,  gave  up  playing  in  public,  de- 
voted his  leisure  to  composition  and  his  time  to 
business.  He  wrote  symphonies  for  tho  Philhar- 
monic Society,  which  succumbed  before  those  of 
Haydn,  many  pianoforte  works,  and  above  all 
completed  that  superb  series  of  100  studies, 
Gradus  ad  Parnaaemm  (1817),  upon  which  to  this 
day  the  art  of  solid  pianoforte  playing  rests.  In 
1820  and  21  he  was  again  on  the  continent, 
spending  an  entire  winter  at  Leipzig,  much 
praised  and  honoured.  Ho  lived  to  l>e  80,  and 
the  1 2  final  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  London. 
He  retained  his  characteristic  energy  and  fresh- 
ness of  mind  to  the  last.  He  was  married  three 
times,  hatl  children  in  his  old  age,  and  shortly 
before  his  death  was  still  able  to  rouse  a  com- 
{►any  of  pupils  and  admirers — amongst  whom 
were  J.  B.  Crainer  and  Moscheles— to  enthusiasm 
with  his  playing  and  improvisation. 


I  dementi  has  left  upwards  of  100  sonatas,  of 
which  about  60  are  written  for  the  piano  without 
accompaniment,  and  the  remainder  as  duets  or 
trios— sonatas  with  violin  or  flute,  or  violin  or  flute 

'  and  violoncello  ;  moreover,  a  duo  for  two  pianos, 
6  duets  for  four  hauds,  caprices,  preludes,  and 
'  point  d'orgues  composes  dans  le  gout  de  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Kozeluch,  Sterkel,  Wanhal  et  dementi,' 
op.  19;  Introduction  a  l'art  de  toucher  lo  piano, 

I  aveo  50  lemons;  Buudrv  fugues,  toccatas,  varia- 
tions, values  etc.,  preludes  and  exercises  remark- 
able for  several  masterly  canons,  and  lastly,  as 
bis  indelible  monument,  the  '  Gradus  ad  Parnas- 
Bum '  already  mentioned. 

As  Viotti  has  been  called  the  father  of  violin- 
playing,  so  may  Clementi  be  regarded  as  the 
originator  of  the  proper  treatment  of  the  modern 

Eianoforte,  as  distinguished  from  the  obsolete 
arj  sichord.  His  example  as  a  player  and 
teacher,  together  with  his  compositions,  have 
left  a  deep  and  indelible  mark  upon  everything 
that  pertains  to  the  piano,  both  mechanically 
and  spiritually.  His  works  fill  a  large  space  in 
the  records  of  piano-playing ;  they  are  indis- 
pensable to  pianists  to  this  day,  and  must  re- 
main so. 

In  a  smaller  way  Clementi,  like  Cherubini  in 
a  larger,  foreshadowed  Beethoven.    In  Beetho- 
(  ven's  scanty  library  a  large  number  of  dementi's 
sonatas   were  conspicuous ;   Beethoven  had  a 
1  marked  predilection  for  them,  and  placed  them 
I  in  the  front  rank  of  works  fit  to  engender  an 
:  artistic  treatment  of  the  pianoforte;  he  liked 
them  for  their  freshness  of  spirit  and  for  their 
'  concise  and  precise  form,  and  chose  them  above 
I  all  others,  and  in  Bpite  of  the  opposition  of  so 
experienced  a  driller  of  pianoforte  players  as  Casl 
Czerny,  for  the  daily  study  of  his  nephew. 

The  greater  portion  of  dementi's  Gradus.  and 
several  of  his  sonatas— for  instance  the  Sonata 
in  B  minor,  op.  40  ;  the  three  Sonatas,  op.  50, 
dedicated  to  Cherubini ;  the  Sonata  in  F  minor, 
etc.— have  all  the  qualities  of  lasting  work :  clear 
outlines  of  form,  just  proportions,  concise  and 
'  consistent  diction,  pure  and  severe  style  ;  their 
!  very  acerbity,  and  the  conspicuous  absence  of 
verbiage,  must  render  them  the  more  enduring. 

Like  his   Italian   predecessor   D.  Scarlatti, 
Clementi  shows  a  fiery  temperament,  and  like 
Scarlatti,  with  true  instinct  for  the  nature  of  the 
instrument  as  it  was  in  his  time,  he  is  fond  of 
1  quick  movements — quick  succession  of  ideas  as 
well  as  of  notes ;  and  eschews  every  sentimental 
aberration,  though  he  can  be  pathetic  enough  if 
the  fit  takes  him.     His  nervous  organisation 
!  must  have  been  very  highly  strung.    Indeed  tho 
degree  of  nervous  power  and  muscular  endurance 
required  for  the  proj>er  execution  of  some  of  his 
j  long  passages  of  diatonic  octaves  (as  in  the  So- 
nata in  A,  No.  26  of  Knorr's  edition),  even  in 
so  moderate  a  tempo  as  to  leave  them  just  accept- 
able and  no  more,  from  a  musical  point  of  view 
I  (bearing  in  mind  Mozart's  sneer  that  he  writes 
prestissimo  and  plays  moderato,  and  recollecting 
J  the  difference  in  touch  between  his  piano  and 
,  ours),  is  prodigious,  and  remains  a  task  of  almost 
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insuperable  difficulty  to  a  virtuoso  of  to-<lay,  in 
epite  of  the  preposterous  amovmt  of  time  and 
labour  we  now  devote  to  such  things. 

He  is  the  first  completely  equipped  writer  of 
sonatas.  Even  as  early  as  his  op.  2  the  form 
sketched  by  Scarlatti,  and  amplified  by  Emanuel 
Bach,  is  completely  systematised,  and  has  not 
changed  in  any  essential  point  since,  dementi 
represents  the  sonata  proper  from  beginning  to 
end.  He  played  and  imitated  Scarlatti's  harpsi- 
chord  sonatas  in  his  youth;  he  knew  Haydn's  and 
Mozart's  in  his  manhood,  and  he  was  aware  of 
Beethoven's  in  his  old  age  ;  yet  he  preserved  his 
artistic  physiognomy — the  physiognomy  not  of  a 
man  of  genius,  but  of  a  man  of  the  rarest  talents — 
from  first  to  last.  Ho  lived  through  the  most 
memorable  period  in  the  history  of  music.  At  his 
birth  Handel  was  alive,  at  his  death  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  and  Weber  were  buried. 

There  is  an  annoying  confusion  in  the  various 
edition*  of  his  works :  arrangements  are  printed 
as  originals,  the  same  piece  apfieam  under  various 
titles,  etc.  etc.  The  so-called  complete  editions  of 
his  solo  sonatas — the  best,  that  published  by  Holle 
at  Wolfenbuttel.and  edited  by  Schumann's  friend 
Julius  Knorr,  and  the  original  edition  of  Breit- 
kopf  &  H artel,  since  reprinted  by  that  firm — are 
both  incomplete ;  the  sonatas  with  accompaniment 
etc.  are  out  of  print,  and  his  orchestral  works 
have  not  been  printed  at  all.  A  judicious  selec- 
tion from  his  entire  works,  carefully  considered 
with  a  view  to  tho  requirement  and  prot/able 
lowers  of  consumption  of  living  pianist*,  would 
be  a  boon.  [E.D.] 

CLEMENZA  DI  TITO,  LA.  Mozart's  23rd 
and  last  oj>era ;  in  2  acts ;  words  adapted  from 
Metastasio  by  Mazzola.  Finished  Sept.  5,  1 791, 
and  first  performed  the  following  day  at  Prague. 
At  the  King's  Theatre,  Haymarket,  March  27, 
1S06.  The  autograph  is  entirely  in  Mozart's 
hand,  and  contains  no  recitatives.  They  were 
probably  supplied  by  Siissmayer.  The  German 
title  of  the  opera  is  '  Titus.'  [G.] 

CLE  BIN  I,  a  Frenchwoman,  who  had  altered 
her  name  from  Le  Clerc,  and  had  an  engagement 
at  the  Optra  in  Lmdon  in  1823  at  £150.  She 
bang  the  part  of  Servilia  in  *  La  Clemenza  di 
Tito '  that  year ;  but,  beside  her  faee,  she  had  no 
attraction.  She  appeared  again  as  Albina  in  *  I^a 
Donna  del  Lago'  in  the  same  season.  [J.M.] 

CLICQUOT,  Francois  Henri,  eminent  organ - 
builder,  born  in  Pans  1728,  died  there  1791. 
In  17  0  he  built  the  organ  of  St.  Gervais.  In 
1 765  he  entered  iuto  partnership  with  Pierre 
Dallery,  and  the  firm  constructed  the  organs  of  I 
Notre  Dame,  St.  Nicolas-des  Champs,  the  Sainte  | 
Chapelle,  and  the  Chaj>elle  du  Koi  at  Versailles. 
Clicquot's  finest  organ  was  that  of  St.  Sulpice, 
built  after  his  partnership  with  Dallery  had  been 
dissolved,  and  containing  5  manuals  and  66 
stops,  including  a  pedal-stop  of  32  feet.  For 
the  organ  in  the  Cathedral  at  Poitiers,  his  last 
work,  he  received  92.000  francs.  His  instru- 
ments were  over-loaded  with  reeds— a  common 
i  feet  in  French  organs.  [M . C. C] 
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CLIFFORD,  Rev.  James,  the  son  of  Edward 
Clifford,  a  cook,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalen,  Oxford,  in  1622.  In  1632  he 
was  admitted  a  chorister  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  so  remained  until  1642.  On  July  I, 
1 66 1,  he  was  appointed  tenth  minor  canon  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  and  in  1675  was  advanced  to 
the  sixth  minor  canonry.  In  1682  he  became 
senior  cardinal.  He  was  al->  for  many  years 
curate  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Gregory 
by  St.  Paul's,  and  chaplain  to  the  Society  of 
Serjeant's  Inn,  Fleet  Street.  He  died  about  the 
year  1700.  In  1663  Clifford  published,  under 
the  title  of  'The  Divine  Services  and  Anthems 
usually  Bung  in  the  Cathedrals  and  Collegiate 
Choirs  of  tho  Church  of  England,'  a  collection  of 
the  words  of  anthems  ;  the  first  of  its  kind  which 
appeared  in  the  metrojwlis.  (It  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  collection  compiled  and  printed  by 
Stephen  Bulkley  at  York  in  1662.)  So  great 
was  the  Buccess  of  the  work  that  a  second  edition, 
with  large  additions,  appeared  in  1664.  To  the 
first  edition  are  prefixed  1  Briefe  Directions  for 
the  understanding  of  that  part  of  the  Divine 
Service  performed  with  the  Organ  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  on  Sundayes  and  Holydayes' ;  and  to 
the  second  chants  for  Venite  and  the  Psalms  and 
for  the  Athanasian  Creed.  The  work  is  curious 
and  interesting  as  showing  what  remained  of  the 
cathedral  music  produced  before  the  parlia- 
mentary suppression  of  choral  service  in  1644, 
and  what  were  the  earliest  additions  made  after 
the  re-establishment  of  that  service  in  1660. 
Clifford's  only  other  publications  were  'The 
Catechism,  containing  the  Principles  of  Christian 
Religion,'  and  '  A  Preparation  Sermon  before  the 
receiving  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  preached  at  Serjeants'  Inn  Chattel,  in 
Fleet  Street,'  which  appeared  together  in  1694. 
Clifford  had  a  younger  brother,  Thomas,  bom 
in  Oct.  1633,  who  was  admitted  chorister  of 
Magdalen  College  in  1642  and  resigned  in 
1645.  LW.H.H.] 

CLIVE,  Catherine,  daughter  of  William  liaf- 
tor,  an  Irish  gentleman,  was  born  in  London  in 
1 7 1 1 .  Displaying  a  natural  aptitude  for  the  sta^e 
she  was  engaged  by  Colley  Cibber  for  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  and  made  her  first  appearance  there  in 
November  1728,  as  the  page  Lsmenes,  in  Nat. 
Lee's  tragedy  '  Mithridates.'  In  1729  she  at- 
tracted great  attention  by  her  performance  of 
Phillida  in  Colley  Gibber's  ballad  opera,  '  Love 
in  a  riddle.'  Her  personation  of  Nell  in  Coffev's 
ballad  MM*,  'The  Devil  to  pay,'  in  1 731,  esta- 
blished her  reputation,  and  caused  her  salary  to 
be  doubled.  On  Oct.  4,  1 734,  she  married  Guwge 
Clive.  a  barrister,  but  the  pair  soon  agreed  to 
separate.  She  continued  to  delight  the  public  in 
a  variety  of  characters  in  comedy  and  comic 
opera  until  April  24,  1 769,  when,  having;  ac- 
quired a  handsome  competence,  she  took  leave  of 
the  stage,  and  retired  to  Twickenham,  where  she 
occupied  a  house  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Horace  Walpole's  famous  villa  at  Strawberry 
Hill,  until  her  death,  which  occurred  on  Dec.  6, 
1785.    One  of  the  most  prominent  event*  in 
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Mrs-  Olive's  career  as  a  singer  was  Handel's 
selection  of  her  as  the  representative  of  Dalila 
in  his  oratorio  'Samson,'  on  its  production  in 
1742.  [W.H.H.] 

CLOCKING.   See  Chimiuo. 

CLOSE  is  a  word  very  frequently  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  Cadence,  which  see.  In  ordinary 
conversation  it  may  very  naturally  have  a  little 
more  expansion  of  meaning  than  its  synonym. 
It  serves  to  express  the  ending  of  a  phrase  or 
a  theme,  or  of  a  whole  movement  or  a  section 
of  one,  as  a  fact,  and  not  as  denoting  the 
particular  succession  of  chords  which  are  re- 
cognised as  forming  a  cadence.  Hence  the 
term  'half-close'  is  very  apt,  since  it  expresses 
not  only  the  most  common  form  of  imperfect 
cadence  which  ends  on  the  dominant  instead  of 
the  tonic,  hut  also  the  position  in  which  that 
form  of  close  is  usually  foun<l,  viz.  not  at  the 
end  of  a  phrase  or  melody,  hut  marking  the  most 
usual  symmetrical  division  into  two  parts  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  flow  of  the  complete  passage 
is  not  interrupted. 

The  word  is  also  used  as  a  verb,  where  again 
it  has  the  advantage  of  the  word  cadence,  since 
one  can  Bay  'Such  a  passage  closes  in  such  a 
key,'  but  one  cannot  say  '  Such  a  passage  ca- 
dences so'  ;  and  if  one  could,  it  would  hardly 
express  the  sense  so  plainly.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

CLUER,  J.,  an  engraver  and  publisher  of 
music,  who  carried  on  business  in  Bow  Church- 
yard, Loudon,  in  the  middle  of  the  first  half  of 
the  18th  century.  He  issued  his  publications  in 
connection  with  '  B.  Creake,  at  y°  Bible,  in  Jer- 
myn  Street,  St.  James's.'  Cluer  engraved  and 
published  in  1720  Handel's  Suites  do  Pieces 
pour  le  clavecin,  and  l>etween  1723  and  1729 
nine  of  tho  same  composer's  Italian  operas,  viz. 
•Ciiulio  Cesare,'  'Tamerlane,'  'Rodelinda,'  'Ales- 
aandro,'  'Scipione,'  '  Ricciardo  Priino,'  'Siroe,' 
and  1  Lotario.'  The  titles  of  these  operas  are 
contained  in  a  label  upon  an  engraved  emblematic 
design,  very  fairly  executed.  Cluer  also  published 
*  A  Pocket  Com|vanion  for  Gentlemen  anil  Ladies, 
being  a  collection  of  Opera  Songs  in  8vo.  size, 
never  before  attempted/  2  vols.  He  was  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  music  had  never  l»efore 
been  published  in  octavo  size.  Half  a  century 
earlier  Henry  Brome,  the  booksoller,  had  adopted 
it  for  Banister  and  Low's  '  New  Ayres  and  Dia- 
logues,* 1678,  and  the  contemporary  French 
printere  had  for  some  years  frequently  used  it. 
Among  other  works  engraved  and  published  by 
Cluer  were  a  i>eriodieal  called  'The  Monthly 
Apollo,  a  collection  of  New  Songs  and  Airs  in 
English  and  Italian/  and  two  packs  of '  Musical 
Playing  Cards.'  [W.  H.  H.] 

COBBOLD,  William,  a  composer  of  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  sixteenth,  and  early  part  of  the 
following  century,  was  one  of  the  teu  musicians 
vrh<»  harmonised  the  tunes  for  'The  Whole  Booke 
of  Psalmes  with  their  wonted  Tunes  as  they  are 
song  in  Churches,  composed  into  foure  {tartcs,' 
published  by  Thomas  Esto  in  1592.  He  con- 
tributed a  madrigal,  «  With  wreatliB  of  rose  and 
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laurel/  to  *  The  Triumphee  of  Oriana,'  160I. 
The  only  other  known  compositions  by  him 
are  another  inadrigal,  '  New  Fashions,'  and  an 
I  anthem,  '  In  Bethlehem  towne,'  of  which  some 
separate  parts  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  Nothing  is  known  of 
his  life.  [W.H.H.] 
COCC II  ETTA,  See  Gabbielli,  C. 
COCCHI,  Gioaochi.vo,  born  at  Padua  1720, 
died  in  Venice  1 804 ;  dramatic  composer ;  pro- 
duced his  first  operas,  'Adelaide'  and  'Baja- 
sette/  in  Rome  (i  743  and  1746)-  In  17f>°  ne 
was  at  Naples,  and  in  1753  was  appointed 
Chapel-master  of  the  Conservatorio  degli  In- 
curabili  at  Venice.  Here  he  wrote  '  11  Pazzo 
glorioso.'  In  1757  he  came  to  London  as  com- 
poser to  the  Opera.  During  a  sixteen  years' 
residence  in  this  country  he  composed  1 1  ojieras, 
as  well  as  taking  part  in  several  pasticcios.  For 
list  see  Fciis.  In  1773  he  returned  to  Venice. 
His  reputation  was  considerable  for  a  time  both 
in  Italy  and  in  this  country.  Burney  praises  4  his 
good  taste  and  knowledge  in  counteqwint,'  but 
says  he  '  lacked  invention,  and  hardly  produced 
a  new  passage  after  his  first  year  in  England.' 
He  realised  a  large  sum  by  teaching.  [M.C.C.] 

COCCIA,  Cablo,  born  at  Naples  1789,  date 
and  plnce  of  death  uncertain  ;  son  of  a  violinist, 
studied  under  Fenaroli  and  Paisiello.  His  early 
compositions  were  remarkable  for  his  years. 
Paisiello  was  extremely  fond  of  him,  procured 
him  the  post  of  accompanist  at  King  Joseph 
Bonaparte's  private  concerts,  and  encouraged  him 
after  the  failure  of  his  first  opera,  '  II  Matrimonio 
percambiale'  (Rome,  1S08).  Between  the  years 
1808  and  19  he  composed  22  operas  for  various 
towns  in  Italy,  and  two  cantatas,  one  for  the 
birth  of  the  King  of  Rome  (Treviso,  1811),  the 
other  (by  a  curious  irony,  in  which  Cherubiui 
also  shared)  for  the  entry  of  the  allied  armies 
iuto  Paris  (Padua,  181 4).  In  1820  he  went  to 
Lislton,  where  he  composed  four  operas  and  a 
cantata,  and  thence  to  London  (August,  2,x), 
where  he  became  conductor  at  the  Opera.  He 
discharged  his  duties  with  credit,  and  profited 
by  hearing  more  solid  works  than  were  performed 
in  Italy,  as  he  showed  in  the  single  opera  he 
I  wrote  here,  'Maria  Stuarda'  (1827).  He  was 
also  professor  of  composition  at  the  Royal  Academy 
on  its  first  institution.  In  28  he  returned  to 
Italy.  In  33  he  paid  a  second  visit  to  England, 
and  then  settled  finally  in  Italy.  In  30  he 
succeeded  Mercadante  at  Novara,  ami  was  ap- 
pointed Inspector  of  Singing  at  the  Philharmonic 
Academy  of  Turin.  His  List  opera,  '  II  Lego 
delle  Fate'  (Turin,  1814).  was  unsuccessful. 
Coccia  wrote  with  extreme  rapidity,  the  entire 
opera  of  'Donna  Caritea'  (Turin,  iSiS),  being 
completed  in  six  days.  'Clotilde'  (Venice,  1S16), 
w  as  the  most  esteemed  of  all  his  works  in  Italy. 
He  was  highly  thought  of  in  his  day,  but  his 
science  was  not  sufficient  to  give  durability  to  his 
compositions.    (For  list  see  Fe'lis).  [M.C.C.] 

COCKS  &  CO.,  ROWBT,  one  of  the  principal 
London  music  publishing  firms.    The  busings 
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was  established  in  1827  by  the  present  senior 
partner.  Robert  Cocks,  and  was  carried  on  at 
No.  20  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square,  for  about 
a  1  years,  when  it  was  removed  to  No.  6  New 
Burlington  Street,  where  it  is  still  conducted. 
In  1S68  Robert  Cocks  took  into  partnership  with 
him  his  two  sons,  Arthur  Lincoln  Cocks  and 
Stroud  Lincoln  Cocks.  The  present  firm  consists 
of  Robert  and  Stroud  Lincoln  Cocks.  During 
the  half  century  of  its  existence  upwards  of 
16,000  publications  have  issued  from  the  house, 
including  many  works  of  solid  and  permanent 
worth,  such  as  Czerny's  Schools  of  Practical 
Composition  and  of  the  Pianoforte ;  Spohr's 
and  ( 'ampagnoli's  Violin  Schools ;  Albrechts- 
berger's  and  Cherubim's  Treatises  on  Counter- 
point: Bertini's  Method;  J.S.Bach's  Pianoforte 
Works,  etc.,  etc.  A  periodical,  the  Monthly 
Miscellany,  contains  original  notices  of  Beethoven 
byCzerny.  [W.H.H.| 

CO  OA.  Coda  is  the  Italian  for  a  tail,  and 
that  which  goes  by  the  name  in  music  is  very 
fairly  expressed  by  it.  For  it  is  that  part  which 
comes  at  the  end  of  a  movement  or  piece  of  any 
kind,  and  ha*  to  a  certain  extent  an  independent 
existence  and  object,  and  though  not  always  ab- 
solutely necessary  cannot  often  be  easily  dispensed 
with.  The  earliest  idea  of  a  musical  coda  was 
probably  a  few  Bimple  chords  with  a  cadence 
which  served  to  givo  a  decent  finish  to  the  me- 
chanical puzzles  over  which  so  much  ingenuity 
was  wont  to  be  expended  in  old  days.  For  in- 
stance when  a  number  of  parts  or  voices  were 
made  to  imitate  or  follow  one  another  according 
to  rigorous  rules  it  would  often  occur  that  as  long 
as  the  rules  were  observed  a  musical  conclusion 
could  not  be  arrived  at.  Indeed  sometimes  such 
thingB  were  constructed  in  a  manner  which  ena- 
bled the  piece  to  go  on  for  ever  if  the  singers 
were  so  minded,  each  following  the  other  in  a 
circle.  In  order  to  come  to  a  conclusion  a  few 
chords  would  be  constructed  apart  from  these 
rigorous  rules,  and  so  the  coda  was  arrived  at. 
Applied  to  modern  instrumental  music  this  came 
to  Lie  a  passage  of  optional  dimensions  which  was 
introduced  after  the  regular  set  order  of  a  move- 
ment was  concluded.  For  instance,  in  a  series  of 
variations,  each  several  variation  would  only 
offer  the  same  kind  of  conclusion  as  that  in  the 
first  theme,  though  in  a  different  form ;  and  in 
the  very  nature  of  things  it  would  not  be  testho- 
tically  advisable  for  such  conclusion  to  be 
very  strongly  marked,  because  in  that  case  each 
several  variation  would  have  too  much  the  char- 
acter of  a  complete  set  piece  to  admit  of  their 
together  forming  a  satisfactorily  continuous  piece 
of  music.  Therefore  it  is  reasonable  when  all  the 
variations  are  over  to  add  a  passage  of  sufficient 
imj>ortanc6  to  represent  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  set  instead  of  one  of  the  separate  com- 
ponent parts.  So  it  is  common  to  find  a  fugue, 
or  a  finale  or  other  passage  at  the  end  which, 
though  generally  having  some  connection  in 
materials  with  what  goes  liefore,  is  not  of  such 
rigorous  dependence  on  the  theme  as  the  varia- 
tions themselves. 
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Similarly  in  the  other  forms  of  instrumental 
composition  there  is  a  certain  set  order  of  subjects 
which  must  be  gone  through  for  the  movement 
J  to  be  complete,  and  after  that  is  over  it  is  at  the 
»  option  of  the  composer  to  enlarge  the  conclus'-on 
I  independently  into  a  coda.    When  the  sections 
of  a  complete  movement  are  very  strongly  marked 
by  double  bars  the  word  is  frequently  written,  as 
in  the  case  of  Minuet  and  Trio,  and  the  corre- 
sponding form  of  Scherzos,  which  are  mostly 
constructed  of  a  part  which  may  be  called  A, 
followed  by  a  part  which  may  be  called  B,  which 
in  its  turn  is  followed  by  a  repetition  of  the  part 
A ;  and  this  is  all  tliat  is  alWutely  necessary. 
But  beyond  this  it  is  common  to  add  an  inde- 
pendent part  which  iB  called  the  coda,  which 
serves  to  make  the  whole  more  complete.   In  in- 
strumental forms  which  are  less  obviously  definite 
in  their  construction,  the  coda  is  not  distinguished 
by  name,  though  easy  to  be  distinguished  in 
fact.    For  instance,  in  a  rondo,  which  is  con- 
structed of  tho  frequent  repetition  of  a  theme 
interspersed  with  episodes,  when  the  theme  has 
been  reproduced  the  number  of  times  the  com- 
poser desires,  the  coda  naturally  followB  and  com- 
pletes the  whole.   The  form  of  a  first  movement 
is  more  involved,  but  here  again  the  necessary 
end  according  to  rule  may  be  distinguished  when 
the  materials  of  the  first  part  have  been  repeated 
in  tho  latter  part  of  the  second,  generally  coining 
to  a  close ;  and  here  again  the  coda  follows  ac- 
cording to  the  option  of  the  composer. 

In  modern  music  the  coda  has  been  developed 
into  a  matter  of  very  considerable  interest  and 
importance.  Till  Beethoven's  time  it  was 
generally  rather  unmeaning  and  frivolous.  Mo- 
zart occasionally  refers  to  his  subjects,  and  does 
sometimes  write  a  great  coda,  as  in  the  last 
movement  of  his  Symphony  in  C,  known  as  the 
'Jupiter,'  but  most  often  merely  runs  about 
with  no  other  ostensible  object  than  to  make  the 
conclusion  effectively  brilliant.  The  independent 
and  original  mind  of  Beethoven  seems  to  have 
seized  upon  this  last  part  of  a  movement  as  mo»t 
suitable  to  display  the  marvellous  fertility  of  his 
fancy,  and  not  unfrequently  the  coda  became  in 
his  hands  one  of  the  most  important  and  interest- 
ing parts  of  the  whole  movement,  as  in  the 
first  movement  of  the  'Adieux*  Sonata,  op.  81, 
the  last  movement  of  the  quartet  in  Eb,  op. 
127,  and  the  first  movement  of  the  Eroica 
Symphony.  Occasionally  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
introduce  a  new  feature  into  the  coda,  as  in  the 
last  movement  of  the  violin  and  pianoforte  sonata 
in  F  major,  but  it  is  especially  noticeable  in  him 
that  the  coda  ceases  to  be  merely  '  business*  and 
becomes  part  of  the  ajsthetical  plan  and  intent  ion 
of  the  whole  movement,  with  a  definite  purple* 
and  a  relevancy  to  all  that  has  gone  befure. 
Modern  compjsers  have  followed  in  his  sU>p«. 
and  it  is  rare  now  to  hear  a  movement  in  which 
the  coda  does  not  introduce  some  point*  of  in- 
dependent interest,  variety  of  modulation  and 
new  treatment  of  the  themes  of  the  movement 
being  alike  resorted  to  to  keep  up  the  interest 
till  the  last.  [C.H.H.P.  j 
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CODETTA  is  the  diminutive  of  Coda,  from 
which  it  offers  no  material  differences  except  in 
dimensions.  It  is  a  passage  which  occurs  inde- 
pendently aftor  the  set  order  of  a  piece  is  con- 
cluded, as  fur  instance  in  the  combination  of  the 
minuet  and  trio,  or  march  and  trio ;  after  the 
minuet  or  march  has  been  repeated  a  short  pas- 
sage is  frequently  added  to  give  the  end  more 
completness.    [See  Coda.]  [C.H.H.P.] 

COL  ARCO,  Ital.  '  with  the  bow.'   See  Arco. 

COLBH  AN,  Isabella  Angela,  bom  at  Madrid 
Feb.  a,  17S5.  Her  father  was  Gianni  Colbran, 
court-musician  to  the  King  of  Spain.  At  the 
age  of  six  she  received  her  first  lessons  in  music 
from  F.  Pareja,  of  Madrid.  Three  years  later, 
Bhe  passed  under  the  care  of  Marinelli,  by  whom 
she  was  taught  until  Creacentini  undertook  to 
form  her  voice  and  style.  From  1806  to  15 
she  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
beat  singers  in  Europe.  In  1809  she  was  prima 
d'mna  terui  at  Milan,  and  Bang  the  year  after 
at  the  Fenice  at  Venice.  Thence  she  went  to 
Kome,  and  so  on  to  Naples,  where  she  sang  at 
the  San  Carlo  till  1 82 1.  Her  voice  remained 
true  and  pure  as  late  as  18 15,  but  after  that 
time  she  began  to  sing  excruciatingly  out  of 
tune,  sometimes  flat  and  sometimes  sharp.  The 
poor  Neapolitans  who  knew  her  influence  with 
Barbaja,the  manager,  were  farced  to  bear  this  in 
silence.  She  was  a  great  favourite  with  the 
King  of  Naples  ;  her  name  became  a  party- word, 
and  the  royalists  showed  their  loyalty  by  ap- 
plauding the  singer.  An  Englishman  asked  a 
friend  one  night  at  the  San  Carlo  how  he  liked 
Mile.  Colbran  :  «  Like  her !  I  am  a  royalist  I '  he 
replied.  On  March  15,  1822,  at  Castenaso  near 
Bologna,  she  was  married  to  Rossini,  with  whom 
Bhe  went  to  Vienna.  In  24  she  came  with  her 
husband  to  London,  and  sang  the  principal  part 
in  his  '  Zelmira.'  She  was  then  entirely  patsee, 
and  unable  to  produce  any  effect  on  the  stage ; 
but  her  taste  was  excellent,  and  she  was  much 
admired  in  private  concerts.  On  leaving  Eng- 
land, she  quitted  the  stage,  and  resided  at  Paris 
and  Bologna.  She  was  herself  a  composer,  and 
baa  left  a  few  collections  of  songs.  She  died  at 
Bologna  Oct.  7,  1845.  [J.M.] 

COLLA  PARTE  ob  COLLA  VOCE,  'with 
tbe  part,'  denoting  that  the  tempo  of  the  ac 
companiment  is  to  be  accommodated  to  that  of 
the  solo  instrument  or  voice. 

COLLARD.  This  firm  of  pianoforte-makers  in 
Orosvenor  Street  and  Cheapside,  London,  is  in 
direct  succession,  through  Muzio  dementi,  to 
Longman  and  Broderip,  music  publishers  located 
at  No.  26  Cheapside,  as  the  parish  books  of  St. 
Vedast  show,  as  long  ago  as  1767.  Becoming 
afterwards  pianoforte-makers,  their  instrument* 
were  in  good  repute  here  and  abroad,  and  it  is  a 
tradition  that  Gieb's  invention  of  the  square 
hopper  or  grasshopper  was  first  applied  bv  them. 
Their  business  operations  were  facilitated  by 
inoney  advances  from  Clementi,  whose  position  as 
»  composer  and  pianist  was  the  highest  in  Eng- 
land.   The  fortunes  of  Longman  and  Broderip  do 
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not  appear  to  have  been  commensurate  with  their 
enterprise:  Clementi,  about  1798-1800,  had  to 
assume  and  remodel  the  business,  and  the  Hay- 
market  branch  passing  into  other  hand*  we  find 
him  in  the  early  years  of  this  century  associated 
with  F.  W.  Collard  and  others,  presumably  out  of 
the  old  Longman  and  Broderip  concern,  pianoforte 
makers  in  Cheapside.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  genius  of  this  eminent  mu-ician  applied 
in  a  new  direction  bore  good  fruit,  but  it  was 
F.  W.  Collard,  whose  name  appears  in  the  Patent 
Office  in  connection  with  improvement*  in  piano- 
fortes as  early  as  181 1,  who  impressed  the  stamp 
upon  that  make  of  pianofortes  which  has  suc- 
cessively borne  the  names  of  'Clementi*  and  of 
'Collard  and  Collard.'  The  description  of  the 
improvements  from  time  to  time  introduced  by 
the  house  will  be  found  under  PlAKOFORTB, 
The  present  head  of  the  firm  (1877)  is  Mr, 
Charles  Lukey  Collard.  [A.  J.  II.] 

COLLEGE  YOUTHS,  Anctknt  Society  of. 
Tliis  is  the  chief  of  the  change  ringing  societies 
of  England.  It  dates  back  to  the  early  part  of 
the  17th  century,  and  derives  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  the  students  at  the  college  founded  by 
the  renowned  Sir  Richard  Whittington  al>out  that 
date,  having  six  bells  in  their  college  chapel,  used 
to  amuse  themselves  by  ringing  them ;  and  the 
annals  of  the  society  show  that,  being  joined  by 
various  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
society  was  definitely  started  under  the  name 
'  College  Youths '  by  the  then  Lord  Salisbury, 
Lord  Brereton.  Lord  Dacre,  Sir  Cliff  Clifton,  and 
many  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  city  of  London,  on  Nov.  5,  1637.  There 
are  books  in  possession  of  the  society  { which  has 
gone  through  many  vicissitudes)  in  which  are 
recorded  the  performances  of  its  members  for  the 
last  150  years.  Of  lato  years  the  society  has 
been  in  a  most  flourishing  condition  ;  its 
books  contain  the  names  of  many  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  not  only  as  patrons  but  as  actual  per- 
formers, and  there  are  few  counties  in  England 
in  which  it  lias  not  members.  It  flourishes  alio 
in  the  ringing  line,  for  there  is  no  society  of  ringers 
in  England  who  can  equal  some  of  its  Later  per- 
formances, amongst  the  most  important  of  which 
should  be  mentioned  a  peal  of  15.840  changes  of 
Treblo  Bob  Major  rung  by  eight  of  its  members 
in  1868  at  St  Matthews,  Bethnal  Green,  and 
which  lasted  without  any  pause  for  nine  hours 
and  twelve  minutes.  [C.A.W.T.J 

COL  LEGNO.  'with  the  wood,'  a  term  indi- 
cating that  a  passage  is  to  be  played  by  striking 
the  strings  of  the  violin  with  the  stick  of  the 
bow  instead  of  with  the  hair  — the  effect  pro- 
duced being  something  like  that  of  guitar  and 
castanets  combined.  Amongst  others  S{>ohr  has 
employed  it  in  the  Finale  all'  Espngnola  of  his 
sixth  violin  concerto,  and  Auber  in  Carlo  Brosehi's 
air  in  «  La  part  du  diable.'  [P.  D.] 

COLM  AN.  CHABLEs,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  chamber 
musician  to  Charles  I.  After  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  he  betook  himself  to  the  teaching 
of  music  in  London,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
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taught  the  viol  lyra-way.  Some  of  his  songs  are 
contained  in  the  several  editions  of  '  Select  M  u- 
Htcall  Ayres  and  Dialogues,'  1653,  1653  and  1659, 
and  some  of  his  instrumental  compositions  are  to 
be  found  in  'Courtly  Masquing  Ayres,'  1663. 
He  was  associated  with  Henry  Lawes,  Capt. 
Cooke,  and  George  Hudson  in  the  eomjMwition  of 
the  music  for  Sir  William  Davenant's  'First 
Day's  Entertainment  at  Rutland  House  by  De- 
clamations and  Mustek,'  1657.  Me  ^e<^  m  Fetter 
Lane  in  1664.  [W.H.H.] 

COLMAN,  Edward,  son  of  Dr.  Charles  Col- 
man,  was  a  singing  master  and  teacher  of  the 
lute  and  viol.  In  1656  he  and  his  wife  took 
part  in  the  performance  of  the  first  part  of  Sir 
William  Davenant's  '  Siege  of  Rhodes,'  at  Rut- 
land House,  she  playing  Ianthe,  and  the  little 
they  had  to  say  being  spoken  in  recitative.  U|>on 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Chaj>el  Royal  in  1660 
Colman  was  appointed  one  of  the  gentlemen.  Of 
Mrs.  Colman,  who  was  one  of  the  first  females  who 
appeared  on  the  English  stage,  Pepys,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  l*oth  her  and  her  husband, 
writes,  under  date  of  Oct.  31,  1665,  'She  sung 
very  finely,  though  her  voice  is  decayed  as  to 
strength,  but  mighty  sweet,  though  soft.'  Col- 
man died  at  Greenwich  on  Sunday,  Aug.  19,  1669. 
Some  of  his  songs  are  printed  in  '  Select  Musieall 
Ayres  and  Dialogues,'  1653,  and  other  of  his 
comj)ositions  in  l'layford'a  '  Musical  Companion,' 
1672.  [W.H.H.] 

COLOGNE  CHORAL  UNION,  the  English 
title  of  a  singing  society  of  men's  voices  only,  who 
visited  London  in  1853  and  54.    [See  Manner- 

CESANGVKKEIN.] 

COLOMBANI  or  COLUMBANI,  Orazio, 
born  at  Verona  in  the  16th  century,  eminent 
contrapuntist,  Cordelier  monk,  and  Chapel- 
master  to  the  convent  of  San  Francesco  at  Milan. 
Besides  five  collections  of  Psalms  for  5,  6,  and  9 
voices,  and  two  of  madrigals,  published  in  Italy 
(1 576-1587),  there  is  a  Te  Deum  of  his  in  Lind- 
ner's '  Corollario  enntionum  sacrarum,'  and  two 
Magnificats  and  some  madrigals  in  the  King  of 
Portugal's  Library  at  Lisbon.  One  of  the  Mag- 
nificats is  in  14  parts  Colombani  united  with 
other  musicians  in  dedicating  a  collection  of 
Psalms  to  Palestrina  (1592).  [M.C.C.] 

COLOMBE  LA.  A  comic  opera  in  two  acts, 
words  by  Barbier  and  Cam-,  music  by  Gounod ; 
produced  at  the  Opera  Comwme,  June  7,  1806. 
The  libretto  was  translated  by  Farnie  as  'The 
Pet  Dove,'  and  produced  at  the*  Crystal  Palace  on 
Sept.  20,  1870.  •  [G.] 

COLOMBI,  Vincenzo,  an  Italian,  built  the 
magnificent  organ  in  the  church  of  St  John 
Lateran  at  Rome,  in  1549.  [V.deP.] 

COLONNA.  Giovanni  Paolo,  was  born  about 
1640,  at  Brescia  according  to  Cozzando,  but  at 
Bologna  according  to  other  authorities.  He  was 
the  son  of  Antonio  Colonna,  a  maker  of  organs, 
who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Fa  bio 
Coionna  who  constructed  the  'Penteconta 
chordon.'     The  subject  of  this  notice  studied 


music  at  Rome  under  Carissimi,  Abbatini.  and 
B»;uevoli.  In  1672  we  find  him  established  at 
Bologna,  where  he  was  four  times  elected  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Musical  Academy.  Among  many 
pupils  of  note  he  numbered  the  famous  and  un- 
fortunate Buononcini.  Nearly  all  his  composi- 
tion* were  for  the  church,  but  he  condescended 
to  write  one  opera,  1  Amilcarc,'  which  was  per- 
formed at  Bologna  in  1693.  He  is  certainly 
entitled  to  take  rank  among  the  most  distin- 
guished Italians  of  his  century.  At  all  events 
his  music  is  far  above  the  level  of  his  epitaph, 
which  has  been  unfortunately  preserved  : — 

'  Joannes  Paulus  cantQs  basis  atque  Columna, 
Hie  situs  est ;  omnis  vox  pia  juxta  canal.' 

He  died  on  Nov.  28, 1695.  Fctis,  in  his  '  Biogra- 
phie  universelle  des  Musiciens  '  gives  a  list  of  his 
works  extending  to  no  less  than  44  items.  A 
Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis  of  his  for  two 
choirs  are  printed  in  the  collection  of  the  Motet 
Society,  and  four  other  pieces  in  the  Fitzwilliain 
music."  [EH.  P.] 

COLOPHON  III  M,  the  German  term  for  the 
rosin  used  for  fiddle  bows,  from  Kokofpanta,  so 
called  because  the  best  rosin  came  from  Colo- 
phon,  in  Asia  Minor,  the  same  place  which  gave 
its  name  to  the  imprints  of  early  books,  and  has 
thus  left  a  double  mark  on  modern  times.  In 
French,  Cohphane  ia  the  term  used.  [G.] 

COLORATUR.  Vocal  music  coloured,  that 
is,  ornamented,  by  runs  and  rapid  passages  or 
divisions,  where  each  syllable  of  the  words  has 
two  or  more  notes  to  it.  It  is  what  the  old  school 
called  'figurato' — figured.  Colorat'ir  may  be  em- 
ployed in  slow  or  fast  airs,  plaintive  or  passion- 
ate. Almost  all  the  great  airs  contain  example*  of 
it.    The  following  example  from  the  Messiah : — 


p 


-  S, 


:■ 


re -Jolt*.  0  daughter  of    Zl  -  on. 

contains  )•<  th  plain  and  coloratur  passages.  On 
the  other  hand,  'How  beautiful  are  the  feet* 
(Messiah),  or  '  Hear  ye,  Israel'  (Elijah),  are  not 
coloratur  songs.  Nor  are  passages  in  which 
each  note  has  its  syllable,  as  in  Schumann's 
'Die  Rose,  die  Lilie,'  or  Mozart's  'La  piocina* 
(Madaununh  however  rapid  they  may  be.  FGL1 
COLPORTEUR,  LE,  oc  l'enfant  du  bcohe- 
RON,  lyric  drama  in  3  acts ;  words  by  Plananl. 
music  by  Onslow;  produced  in  Paris  Nov.  22, 
1827.  Given  at  Drury  La'ie  as  'The  Emissary; 
or,  (he  Revolt  of  Moscow,'  May  13,  1 83 1 .  The 
overture  was  formerly  a  favourite  at  classical 
concerts.  [G.] 

COLTELLINI,  Celeste,  born  at  Leghorn 
176),  death  uncertain  ;  daughter  of  a  poet  and 
a  celebrated  singer,  made  her  first  appearance  at 
Naples  in  1 781,  The  Emperor  Joseph  II  en- 
gaged her  for  the  Opera  at  Vienna  in  1 7S3,  and 
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she  did  not  return  to  Naples  till  1790.    She  ' 
married  a  French  merchant  named  Mericofre,  I 
aud  retired  from  the  stage  in  1795.    Her  voice 
was  a  mezzo-soprano,  and  she  excelled  in  the  ex-  J 
pression  of  sentiment.  Paisiello  wrote  his  *  Xina'  i 
for  her,  and  on  one  occasion  as  she  wa*»  singing  1 
the  air  '  II  inio  ben  quando  verra  ?'  a  lady  among 
the  audience  burst  into  tears,  crying  aloud  '  Si, 
si,  lo  rivedrai  il  tuo  Lindoro.'  [M.C.  C] 

COMBINATION  PEDALS  (PA/,ifr*  <le  com. 
binaiaon)  are  an  ingenious  modern  French  inven- 
tion originating  with  the  eminent  firm  of  Cavaille"- 
Col.  Instead  of  operating  upon  the  draw-stops 
they  act  upon  the  wind-supply,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  A  great  organ  contains,  say, 
twelve  stops.  The  first  four  (1-4)  will  be  placed 
on  one  sound-board ;  the  next  four  (5-8)  on  a 
second  ;  and  the  remaining  four  (9-12)  on  a  third 
sound-board.  Each  sound-board  receives  its  wind- 
supply  through  its  own  separate  wind-trunk,  and 
in  that  wind-trunk  is  a  ventil  which  when  open 
allows  the  wind  to  reach  the  sound  board,  and 
when  closed  intercepts  it ;  which  ventil  the  or- 
ganist controls  by  means  of  a  pedal.  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  ventil  system  are,  first,  that 
instead  of  the  stops  coming  into  use  in  certain 
fixed  and  invariable  groups,  any  special  combi- 
nation can  be  first  prepared  on  the  three  sound- 
boards, and  then  bo  brought  into  use  or  silenced 
at  the  right  moment  by  simply  the  admission  or 
exclusion  of  the  wind.  Moreover  their  action  is 
absolutely  noiseless,  as  it  consists  in  merely  open- 
ing or  closing  a  valve,  instead  of  shifting  a 
number  of  long  wooden  sliders  to  and  fro.  The 
objection  has  been  raised,  that  in  the  ventil 
system  the  stops  no  longer  'register'  what  is 
about  to  lie  heard ;  and  the  extreme  case  is  cited 
that  every  stop  in  the  organ  may  l>e  drawn,  and 
vet  no  sound  respond  to  the  touch  if  the  ventils 
be  closed.  [E.J.H.] 

COME  SOPRA,  'as  above'  ;  when  a  passage 
or  section  is  repeated,  to'  save  the  trouble  of 
roompoaing,  reprinting,  or  recopving. 

COMES,  Juan  Baitista,  born  in  the  pro 
vince  of  Valencia  about  1 560;  Chapel  master  of 
the  Cathedral  and  of  the  Church  del  Patriarca 
at  Valencia.  His  compositions,  said  to  be  ex- 
cellent, are  to  be  found  mainly  at  Valencia  and 
in  the  Escurial.  Eslava  in  his  '  Lira  sacra'  pub- 
lishes a  set  of  Christina*  Day  responses  for  three 
choirs  in  twelve  parts,  which  amplv  justifv 
Comes'  reputation  in  Spain.  [M .  C.  C] 

COM  ETTA  NT,  Oscak,  ln.rn  at  Bordeaux, 
April  18,  1819,  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire 
in  Nov.  1839,  where  he  studied  under  Ehvart 
antl  Carafa  till  the  end  of  43.  He  first  became 
known  as  a  pianist,  and  as  the  author  of  a 
number  of  pieces  for  that  instrument,  duets  for 
piano  and  violin,  as  well  as  songs  and  choruse-t. 
He  adso  came  forward  as  a  writer,  and  so  >n 
obtained  reputation  as  the  musical  critic  of  the 
•  Siecle,'  with  which  he  is  still  connected  (1877). 
Comettant  has  an  easy,  humorous,  brilliant 
lit  vie  ;  he  is  a  great  traveller,  and  has  published 
a  Large  number  of  bookB  on  various  subjects  which 


are  both  instructive  and  pleasant  reading.  Of 
his  musical  works,  the  following  are  among  the 
most  important  :  —  Trois  ans  aux  Etats-unis 
(Paris  1858);  La  Proprie'te'  intellectuelle,  etc. 
(Paris  1858)  ;  Histoire  d'un  invonteur  au 
I9eme  Siecle  (Paris  i860) — a  life  of  AiMj'ho 
Sax,  and  defence  of  his  claims ;  Musique  et 
Musiciens  (Paris  1862) — a  collection  of  articles 
originally  published  in  the  'Siecle';  Le  Dane- 
mark  tel  qu'il  est  (Paris  1865)  ;  La  Musique,  les 
Musiciens,  et  les  Instruments  de  musique  chez  les 
differents  peuplesdu  monde  (Paris  1869) — an  im- 
portant work,  written  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1867;  Les  Musiciens,  les  Philo- 
sophes,  et  les  GaieU's  de  la  Musique  cn  chitfres 
(Paris  1870) — a  polemical  treatise.  [G.C.] 

COMIC  OPERA.  Opera  has  in  recent  times 
been  cultivated  more  or  less  successfully  by  every 
people  having  any  claim  to  be  called  musical. 
The  particular  branch  of  it  which  is  the  subject 
of  this  article,  as  it  originated,  so  it  has  attained 
its  highest  development,  among  the  French.  In 
the  dramas  with  music  of  the  Trouveres  of  the 
13th  century  we  find  at  least  the  germ  of  'opera 
comique';  and  in  one  of  them,  'Li  Gieus  de 
Robin  et  de  Marion,'  of  A  dim  de  la  Hale, 
which  has  reached  us  intact,  an  example  of  its 
class  of  great  interest,  whether  regarded  from 
a  literary  or  a  musical  point  of  view.  The 
renascence  of  'opera  comique'  in  France  dates 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  1 7th  century,  and  is 
attributable  in  great  part  to  the  decline  in  popu- 
larity of  the  stylo  of  Lully  and  his  imitators. 
In  his  '  Parallele  des  Italiens  et  des  Francais,  en 
ce  qui  regarde  la  musique  et  les  opera,'- — the  re- 
sult of  a  visit  to  Naples,  the  school  of  which 
under  Alessandro  Scarlatti  had  already  given 
earnest  of  its  future  supremacy— the  Abbe  Fran- 
cois Raguenet  first  gave  utterance  to  the  extent 
of  this  decline  in  the  year  170 J.  Some  years 
prior  to  this  publication  d'Allard  and  Vander- 
berg,  proprietors  of  'marionette'  or  puppet  the- 
atres, had  introduced  music  into  their  perform- 
ances at  the  '  Foire  St.  Germain'  with  such 
success  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Lully,  who  • 
obtained  an  ordor  forbidding  the  performance  of 
vocal  music  in  the  marionette  theatre,  and  re- 
ducing the  orchestra  to  four  stringed  instruments 
and  au  oboe.  Moreover  the  entrepreneurs  of 
the  '  Comedie  Francaise,'  on  whose  domain  the  — 
marionettes  would  seem  considerably  to  have 
encroached,  obtained  another  order  forbidding 
even  speech  in  their  representations.  At  the  in- 
stigation of  two  ingenious  playwrights,  Chaillot 
ami  Kemy,  the  difficulty  created  by  these  orders 
was  in  some  sort  met  by  furnishing  each  per- 
former with  a  placard  on  which  were  inscribed 
the  words  he  would  or  should  have  attend  under 
other  circumstances.  These  placards,  of  necessity 
large,  being  found  to  impede  the  action  anil  even 
sight  of  the  performers,  their  'parts'  were  subse- 
quently appended  t<>  the  Bcene.  The  utterance, 
musical  or  other,  of  the  songs  of  which  these 
were  largely  made  up,  though  forbidden  to  the 
actors  were  not  unallowable  for  the  audience, 
who,  perfectly  familiar  with  the  airs  to  which 
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(vaudeville- wine)  they  had  been  written,  took  on 
themselves  this  portion  of  the  dumb  actors' 
duties — doubtless  with  sufficient  spirit  and  in- 
tensity. The  popularity  of  these  performances, 
which,  in  spite  or  because  of  the  restrictions 
upon  them,  increased  day  by  day,  eventually 
brought  about  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
would-be  monopolists  of  speech  and  song  and  the 
'marionettes.'  In  1716  Catherine  Vanderberg, 
then  directress,  obtaiued  a  licence  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  dramatic  pieces  interspersed  with 
singing  and  dancing,  and  accompanied  by  instru- 
ments, to  which  the  1  name  '  ope*ra  coinique'  was 
given,  and  has  since  in  France  always  been  applied. 

Meanwhilo  the  numerous  alumni  of  the  Nea- 
politan school,  of  whose  existence  the  Abbe 
Raguenet  had  first  made  his  countrymen  aware, 
had  been  continuing  the  important  work,  ini- 
tiated by  the  Florentine  Academy  a  century 
earlier,  of  cultivating  and  refining  musical  ex- 
pression— the  widest  Bphere  for  whose  exercise  is 
unquestionably  the  musical  drama.  As  among 
the  French  '  opera  comitiM,'  so  among  the 
Italians  'opera  lufi'i,'  took  root  and  flourished, 
though  restricted  for  a  long  time  to  short  pieces 
of  one  act  only,  which  were  given  (as  '  diver- 
tissements' continued  to  be  till  our  own  time) 
between  the  acts  of  'opere  aerie.'  One  of  the 
most  successful  of  these  vit  still  keeps  the  stage), 
tho  '  Serva  Padrona'  of  Pergolesi,  was  produced 
in  Paris  by  French  performers  in  1746  —  ten 
years  after  the  untimely  death  of  its  composer — 
with  favour,  but  without  any  perceptible  effect 
on  the  French  taste.  But  its  second  production, 
in  1753,  resulted  in  bringing  the  new  Italian 
and  the  old  French  tastes  into  direct  and  fierce 
antagonism.  Among  the  leaders  in  this  war, 
of"  which  that  of  the  (Jluckista  and  Picciunists 
was  but  a  continuation,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished was  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  who 
indulged  his  love  of  paradox  to  the  extent  of 
endeavouring  to  prove  that,  the  French  lan- 
guage being  incapable  of  association  with  music, 
French  music  was  and  always  must  be  non- 
existent. Rousseau's  practical  001 
this  thesis  was  the  subsequent  and  very 
ful  production  of  'Le  Devin  du  Village.' 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century  comic 
ojiera  has  everywhere  divided  with  serious  the 
attention  and  affection  alike  of  composers  and 
audiences.  Among  every  people  cultivating  mu- 
sical drama  it  has  had  its  creators  and  admirers. 
The  conditions  of  comic  opera  in  Italy  and 
France,  where  it  has  as  yet  taken  the  deepest 
root  and  branched  out  most  luxuriantly,  have 
remained  unchanged  since  its  first  growth  in 
either  country.  In  the  former  the  dialogue  of 
o|>era  is  still  uttered  musically ;  in  the  latter  it  I 
is  for  the  most  part  s|M>ken.  A  class  of  come- 
dian has  consequently  been  formed,  and  indeed  | 
brought  to  perfection,  in  France,  which  has  no 
existence  in  Italy — a  class  formed  of  actors,  and 
therefore  on  the  French  stage  shakers,  who  are 
also  not  unfrequently  singers  of  considerable,  and 


indeed  very  considerable,  skill.  On  the  Italian 
stage  the  singing  actor  never  speaks.  The 
progress  therefore  of  comic  opera  in  the  direction 
it  has  taken  in  France  has  in  Italy  been  impos- 
sible; and  whether  from  this  or  some  other 
cause  productiveness  in  this  delightful  form  of 
art  on  the  part  of  Italian  composers  may  be  said 
to  have  come  to  an  end.  More  than  sixty  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  production  of  '  11  Bar- 
biere,'  thirty  since  that  of  '  Don  Pasquale." 
Moreover  some  of  the  best  modern  works  of  this 
class,  whether  by  Italian  or  other  cornjiosera, 
have  been  formed  on  the  French  model  and  first 
produced  on  the  French  stage.  '  l>e  Com  to  Ory' 
of  Rovsini,  and  '  La  Fille  du  Regiment'  of  Doni- 
zetti, are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  French 
o(>eras.  The  present  undisputed  representative 
of  Italian  musical  drama,  Verdi,  made  some  ex- 
periments in  opera  butta  at  the  outset  of  his 
career;  but  with  such  small  success  as  to  have 
discouraged  him  from  renewing  them.  [J.H.] 

COMMA.  A  comma  is  a  very  minute  interval 
of  sound,  the  difference  resulting  from  the  processof 
tuning  tip  by  several  steps  from  one  note  to  another 
in  two  different  ways.    There  are  two  commas. 

1.  The  common  comma  is  found  by  tuning  up 
four  perfect  fifths  from  a  fixed  note,  on  the  one 
hand,  ami  two  octaves  and  a  major  third  on  the 
other,  which  ostensibly  produce  the 
thus  — 


1  (Vmlr 


1»  the  ©per*  uf  (imd;,  tut  comic"  In  the  nigH 


or  by  multiplying  the  number  of  the  vibrations 
of  the  lowest  note  by  j  for  each  fifth,  by  2  for 
each  octave,  and  by  ^  for  the  jwrfect  third. 
The  result  in  each  case  will  be  foiiud  to  be 
different,  and  the  vibrations  of  the  two  sounds 
are  found  by  the  latter  process  to  be  in  the  ratio 
of  80  :  81.  Tho  difference  between  the  two  is 
a  comma. 

2.  The  comma  maxima,  or  Pythagorean  comma, 
is  tho  difference  resulting  from  the  process  of 
tuning  up  twelve  perfect  ttfths  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  corres|>onding  numljer  of  octaves  on  the 
other ;  or,  by  multiplying  the  numWr  of  vibra- 
tions of  tho  lowest  note  by  ilfor  every  fifth,  and 
by  2  for  every  octave.  The  difference  will 
appear  in  the  vibration  of  the  two  notes  thus 
obtained  in  the  ratio  of  524,288  :  551,441,  or 
nearly  80  :  81-0915. 

Other  commas  may  be  found  by  analogous 
processes,  but  the  above  two  are  the  only  ones 
usually  taken  account  of.  [C.H.H.P.] 

COMMANO,  Giovanni  Gicseppk,  an  Italian 
basso,  engaged  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  Handel's 
company  in  1731.  He  sang  the  part  of  the 
Mago,  originally  intended  for  a  tenor,  in  the 
revival  of  'Rinaldo'  in  that  year;  and  that  of 
Timagene  in  '  Poro.'  His  name  does  not  occur 
again.  [J.M.] 

COMMER,  Franz,  born  Jan.  J.},  1813,  at 
Cologne,  a  pupil  of  Joseph  Klein,  Lei  hi.  Iluugen- 
h  igen,  A.  W.  Bach,  and  A.  B.  Marx ;  librarian  to 
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the  'Kb'nigliche  Musik-Institut,'  choir-master  at 
the  Catholic  church  of  St.  Hedwig  in  Berlin 
(1846),  member  of  the  *  Akademie  der  Kiinste,' 
and  joint-founder  with  Theodor  Kullak  of  the 
Berlin  'Ton-Kunstler-Verein.'  He  is  best  known 
as  the  editor  of  the  following  important  works  : — 
'Collectio  operum  musicorum  Batavorum  saeculi 
XVI,*  1 1  vols.;  'Musica  sacra  XVI,  XVII, 
aaeculorum,'  13  vols.,  containing  organ -pieces, 
masses  and  motets  for  men's  voices  and  full  choir ; 
'Collection  de  compositions  pour  l'orgue  des 
XVI,  XVII,  XVIII  siecles,'  6  parts.  'Cantica 
sacra  .  .  .  aus  don  XVI-XVI11  Jahrh.'  a  vols. 
Commer  has  also  composed  some  church  music, 
Lieder  and  dances  for  pianoforte.  [A.  M.] 

COMMON  TIME.  The  rhythm  of  two  or 
four  beats  in  a  bar,  also  called  Equal  time. 
According  to  the  method  of  teaching  usually 
observed  in  England,  common  time  is  divided 
into  two  kinds.  Simple  and  Compound,  Simple 
common  time  including  all  rhythms  of  two  or 
four  in  a  bar,  except  those  in  which  the  'measure 
note,'  or  equivalent  of  a  beat,  is  dotted  ;  while  a 
rhythm  of  two  or  four  beats,  each  of  which  is 
dotted  and  therefore  divisible  into  three,  is  called 
Compound  common  time.  Thus  4-4  time  or 
four  crochets  in  a  bar,  and  2-4  or  two  crochets, 
are  simple  common  times ;  while  6-4  or  six 
crochets,  6-8  or  six  quavers,  and  1 2-8  or  twelve 

rvers,  are  compound  common,  because  though 
number  of  beats  in  a  bar  is  even,  each  beat 
is  of  the  value  of  three  crochets  or  quavers  re- 
spectively, and  may  be  expressed  by  a  dotted 
note.  A  better  and  more  logical  method  is  that 
taught  in  Germany,  by  which  all  rhythms  are 
divided  into  Equal  and  Unequal,  that  is  having 
two  or  three  beats  as  a  foundation,  and  each  of 
th  se  again  into  Simple  and  Compound ;  simple 
rhythms  being  such  as  have  either  two  or  three 
beats  in  a  bar,  the  first  alone  accented,  and  com- 
pound rhythms  those  in  which  each  bar  is  made 
up  of  two  or  more  bars  of  simple  time,  and 
which  have  therefore  two  or  more  accents,  the 
first  being  the  strongest.  It  will  be  seen  that 
according  to  this  system,  4-4  time,  which  we 
call  Bimple  common  time,  will  be  considered  as 
compound  common,  being  made  up  of  two  bars 
of  3—4  time,  just  as  6-8  is  compound  common, 
being  made  up  of  two  bars  of  3-8  time.  And 
this  plan  has  the  advantage  that  it  allows  for  the 
secondary  accent  which  properly  belougs  to  the 
third  beat  of  a  bar  of  4-4  time,  but  which  is  not  ac- 
counted for  by  the  theory  that  the  time  is  simple. 

Although  the  term  common  time  is  generally 
applied  to  all  equal  rhythms,  it  properly  belongs 
only  to  that  of  four  crochets  in  a  bar,  the  tempo 
ordinario  of  the  Italians,  denoted  by  the  sign 
Q,  which  is  a  modernized  form  of"  the  semi- 
circle C  °^  ancient  '  measured  music.'  in 
which  it  signified  the  so-called  'tempus  imper- 
fectum'  or  division  of  a  breve  into  two  semi- 
breves,  in  contradistinction  to  'tempus  per- 
fectum  *  in  which  the  breve  was  worth  three. 
Another  relic  of  the  ancient  time-signatures 
which  is  of  importance  in  modern  music  is  the 
sign  of  the  'duninutio  simplex/  which  was  a 


f  semicircle  crowed  by  a  vertical  line  (£  ,  and  indi- 
cated a  double  rate  of  speed,  breves  being  sung 
as  semibreves,  semibreves  as  minims,  and  so  on. 
The  modern  form  of  this  sign,  (t» ,  has  much  the 
same  signification,  and  indicates  the  time  called 

!  'alia  breve,'  or  two  minims  in  a  bar  in  quick 
tempo.    [See  Breve.]  [F.T.] 

I  COMMUNION  SERVICE.  The  ancient 
counterpart  of  the  English  Communion  Service,  the 
Mass,  has  always  been  looked  upon  by  those  who 
have  held  music  to  be  an  important  part  of  wor- 
ship as  a  fit  opportunity  for  displaying  the  grand- 
I  est  resources  of  musical  effect.  The  magnificent 
'  works  which  have  been  produced  by  great  masters 
<  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  church  are  well  known 
I  to  musicians,  but  for  a  variety  of  reasons  which 
this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss,  the  English  Com- 
munion Service  has  not  been  so  fortunate,  though 
the  words  available  for  musical  purposes  are  al- 
most the  same.  Most  of  those  remarkable  com- 
posers who  wrote  the  music  for  the  English  services 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Reformation  have  been  far 
less  liberal  of  their  attention  to  this  than  to  the 
ordinary  Morning  and  Evening  Services,  having 
been  content  to  write  music  merely  for  the  Creed 
and  the  Kyrie,  and  sometimes  the  Sanctus.  This 
was  evidently  not  the  intention  of  the  compilers 
of  the  service,  nor  was  it  the  idea  of  Marbeck,  who 
adapted  the  first  music  for  it.  In  the  first  Prayer 
Book  of  Edward  VI  the  Communion  Service  was 
ordered  to  be  introduced  by  an  '  Jntroit,'  accord- 
ing to  an  ancient  custom  of  the  Western  church, 
wluch  was  sung  to  a  chant.  This  injunction  was 
omitted  in  later  editions,  but  the  custom  of  singing 
while  the  priest  goes  up  to  the  altar  still  continues, 
though  there  is  no  rubrical  direction  for  it.  At 
one  time  it  became  customary  to  sing  a  Sanctus, 
but  that  seems  to  be  growing  into  disfavour  at 
the  present  time. 

The  Offertory  sentences  were  ordered  to  be  said 
or  sung,  and  for  them  also  there  is  music  in  Mar- 
beck,  but  none  in  later  composers  of  the  early 
period,  probably  because  the  word  'sung'  was 
afterwards  struck  out  of  the  rubric,  and  the  sen- 
tences ordered  to  be  read  by  the  priest— an  order 
which  does  not  now  prevent  their  being  sung  by 
the  choir  in  many  c  hurches  after  the  manner  of 
an  anthem.  The  Kyrie  which  follows  each  com- 
mandment is  almost  universally  sung  wherever 
there  is  any  music  in  the  service  at  all,  and  the 
settings  of  it  are  fairly  innumerable.  Many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  vary  the  monotony  of 
the  repetitions  by  setting  each  "to  different  music, 
by  varying  the  harmonies  of  a  common  melody,  or 
by  alternating  harmony  and  unison  of  the  voices. 
The  latter  probably  best  hits  the  desired  mean 
between  musical  effect  and  comprehcn-dhility. 

The  Creed  has  invited  most  composers  who 
have  written  for  the  service  at  all.  Marheck's 
setting  of  it  with  the  'Gloria  in  excelsis'  is  the 
freest  and  most  musical  of  all  his  arrangement. 
[CrBHD.]  With  the  Creed  most  frequently  ends 
the  musical  part  of  the  service,  probably  be- 
cause there  has  been  a  very  general  prejudice 
against  unconfirmed  choir-lwiys  lieing  present  at 
I  the  celebration.    Hence  also  there  is  not  much 
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miigic  written  for  the  latter  part,  though  Marbock's 
and  Tallis's  setting  go  throughout  the  service  to 
the  end.    Marbeck's  work  embraces  a  good  deal 
which  is  not  sung  now,  such  an  the  vereicles  with 
which  the  Post  Communion  used  to  begin,  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer  which  used  to  follow  them,  and  now 
begins  thePost  Communion,  the  versiclea  having 
been  removed.    But  though  the  Lord's  Prayer  is 
Btill  retained,  it  is  not  customary  to  sing  it  as  used 
to  be  done  in  the  Roman  and  in  the  early  dayB  of 
the  English  church.   Marl>eck's  setting  of  it  is  to 
what  is  called  a  varied  descant,  and  the  chants 
for  the  versicles  are  most  of  them  drawn  from  old 
Roman  antiphonaria.  The  Sanctus  has  been  more 
frequently  set  than  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  probably 
because  it  was,  as  Injfore  mentioned,  used  out  of  its 
proper  place  while  the  choir-boys  were  still  in 
church. 

In  the  primitive  church  it  was  customary  to 
sing  a  psalm  while  the  people  were  communi- 
cating. It  was  called  '  coumiunio.'  The  psalm 
«  O  taste  and  see '  was  so  sung  in  the  churches  of 
Jerusalem  and  Antioch  in  the  4th  century.  In 
the  first  edition  of  the  English  Prayer  Book  this 
custom  was  ordered  to  be  preserved,  but  the  in- 
junction was  afterwards  removed.  [C.H.H.P] 

COMPASS,  from  the  Latin  compaastu,  'a 
circle,'  designates  the  range  of  notes  of  any  voice 
or  instrument  as  lying  within  the  limits  of  the 
extreme  sounds  it  is  capable  of  producing. 

The  compass  of  the  various  instruments  which 
are  in  use  in  modern  music  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  names ;  but  it  may  be  said  gen- 
erally that  it  is  limited  in  the  direction  of  the 
bass,  but  often  varies  in  the  direction  of  the  treble 
according  to  the  skill  of  the  player,  except  in 
instruments  of  fixed  intonation. 

The  comi»as8  of  a  modern  orchestra  is  gene- 
rally from  about  the  lowest  &m  J 

note  of  the  double  basses  to  gg  iff    I  P 

about  E  in  altissimo,  which  ^"--t—  Eft  H 

can  lie  taken  by  the  violin  if 
properly  led  up  to. 

The  compass  of  voices  for  chorus  purposes  is 
from  F  below  the  bass  stave  to  A  above  the 
treble  stave.  Solos  are  not  often  written  above 
C  in  alt,  except  for  social  singers ;  as  the  part  of 
ABtraliammaute  in  Mozart's  « Zauberflote,'  which 
was  written  for  Josepha  Hofcr,  his  sister-in-law, 
and  goes  up  to  F  in  altissimo.    [See  AgujaRI.] 

The  compass  of  voices  varies  much  in  different 
climates.  In  Russia  there  are  said  to  be  basses 
of  extraordinary  depth,  capable  of  taking  the  F 
an  8ve  below  the  bass  stave.  Basses  are  not 
often  heard  in  England  who  can  go  below  lower  C, 
which  is  a  fifth  above  that.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

COMPERE,  Loyskt,  eminent  contrapuntist  of 
the  1 5th  century,  chorister,  canon,  and  chancellor 
of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Quentin,  where  he  was 
buried  15 1 8.  In  Crespel's  lament  on  the  death 
of  Okeghem  he  is  mentioned  among  the  dis- 
tinguished pupils  of  the  latter — 

'Agricola,  Verbonnet,  Prioris, 

Joaquin  des  Pri'B,  (iaspard,  Brumel,  Compere, 

Ne  parlez  plus  de  joyeulx  chants,  ne  ris, 
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Mais  composez  un  ne  ricorderis, 
Pour  lamenter  ndtre  maistre  et  bon  pere.' 
His  reputation  stood  high  with  the  contrapuntists 
of  his  own  and  the  succeeding  age,  and  it  is 
amply  sustained  by  the  few  compositions  which 
are  known  to  be  his.    These  are,  two  motets  in 
Petruccio  di  Fossombrone's  '  Motetti  XXXIII' ; 
21  compositions  in  Petruccio's  '  Hannonice  Mu- 
sices  Odhecaton' ;  two  songs  in  Petruccio's  col- 
lection of  '  Frottole' ;  an   '  Asperges '   and  a 
'Credo,'  both  a  4,  in  Petruccio's  '  Fragment* 
MistutrunT;  a  motet  'O  bone  Jesu,'  signed  simply 
Loyset,  in  Petruccio'B  'Motetti  della  Corona'; 
some  motets  in  the  collection  'Trium  vocum 
Cantiones'  (Nureml>erg,  1541),  and,  finally,  ft 
curious  five-part  motet,  now  in  the  Pope's  ChapeL 
in  which  the  tenor  and  second  alto  sing  '  Fera 
pessima  devoravit  filium  meum  Joseph,'  while  the 
treble,  first  alto,  and  bass  are  recounting  the  in- 
juries received  by  Pope  Julius  II  from  Louis  XII 
of  France.    Compere  has  been  confounded  with 
Piston,  who  had  the  same  Christian  name — 
Loyset,  a  diminutive  of  Louis.    The  confusion 
arises  from  the  practice  of  the  early  masters,  of 
signing  their  compositions  with  the  Christian 
name  alone.  [M.C.C.J 

COMPOSITION  means  literally  'putting  to- 
gether,' and  is  now  almost  exclusively  applied  to 
the  invention  of  music — a  novelist  or  a  poet 
being  never  spoken  of  as  a  composer  except  by 
way  of  analogy,  but  a  producer  of  music  being 
almost  invariably  designated  by  that  title. 
'Oedichtet,'  says  Beethoven,  'oder  wie  man 
sagt,  componirf  (Bricfe,  Nohl,  no.  200).  As 
far  as  the  construction  of  a  whole  movement 
from  the  original  ideas  is  concerned  the  word  is 
perhaps  not  ill  adapted,  but  for  the  ideas  them- 
selves nothing  could  be  more  inappropriate.  For 
the  mysterious  process  of  originating  them  the 
word  '  invention  seems  more  suitable,  but  even 
that  doee  not  at  all  describe  it  with  certainty.  It 
is  the  fruit  sometimes  of  concentration  and  some- 
times of  accident ;  it  can  hardly  be  forced  with 
success,  though  very  ingenious  imitations  of  other 
peoples'  ideas  to  be  made  to  look  like  new  may 
be  arrived  at  by  practice  and  the  habitual  study 
of  existing  music.  Nevertheless  the  title  of  com- 
pomr,  though  only  half  applicable,  is  an  honour- 
able one,  and  those  who  do  put  together  other 
people's  ideas  in  the  manner  which  should  best 
justify  the  title  are  generally  those  who  axe 
most  seldom  called  by  it.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

COMPOSITION  PEDALS.  As  up  to  within 
the  last  century  English  organs  were  quite  un- 
provided with  pedals,  the  notes  required  to  be 
played  had  to  be  lowered  exclusively  by  the 
fingers  of  the  two  hands ;  and  as  a  hand  could 
rarely  be  spared  for  changing  the  combination  of 
stops  during  the  performance  of  a  piece  of  music, 
the  same  Btops  that  were  prepared  previously  to 
its  commencement  had  generally  to  be  adhered 
to  throughout.  When  the  instrument  had  two 
manuals  of  full  compass,  as  was  the  case  with  all 
the  most  complete  examples,  a  change  from  forte 
to  piano,  and  back,  was  practicable,  and  repre- 
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Be n ted  almost  the  full  amount  of  contrast  then 
available  ;  and  the  departments  which  are  now 
called  the  'great'  and  'choir'  organs  were 
then  not  unfrequently  named  from  this  circum- 
stance the  'loud'  and  the  'soft'  organs.  When 
tho  organ  possessed  but  one  complete  manual, 
the  means  for  even  this  relief,  either  by  change 
of  row  of  keyB  or  shifting  of  stops  by  the  hand*. 
were  not  readily  presented ;  and  this  difficulty 
pointed  to  the  necessity  for  some  contrivance  for 
obtaining  it  by  the  foot ;  and  the  invention  of 
the  'shifting  movement,'  as  it  was  called,  was 
the  result. 

Father  Smith's  smaller  organs,  generally  con- 
sisting of  a  Great  manual  of  full  compass  and  an 
echo  to  midille  C,  were  usually  supplied  with  an 
appliance  of  thiB  kind.  On  depressing  the  con- 
trolling pedal  all  the  stops  smaller  than  the 
princi(tal,  including  the  reed,  were  silenced;  and 
on  letting  it  rise  they  again  sounded,  or  at  least 
so  many  of  them  as  bad  in  the  first  instance 
been  draw-n.  The  pedal  was  hitched  down  when 
in  use,  and  when  released  the  sliders  were  drawn 
back  into  position  by  strong  springs. 

Shifting  movements  remained  in  use  for  small 
organs  up  to  the  commencement  of  tho  present 
century,  about  which  time  they  were  superseded 
by  the  late  Mr.  Bishop's  invention  called  '  Com- 
position Pedals,'  in  which  the  contending  springs 
were  done  away  with,  and  the  stops  were  left  to 
remain  as  the  pwlal  arranged  them  until  another 
pedal,  or  a  hand,  made  a  readjustment.  We 
can  now  say  a  '  hand,'  because  a  few  years  before 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Bishop's  appliances  pedals 
for  drawing  down  the  low  er  notes  of  the  manuals 
had  been  added  to  English  organs,  so  that  a 
hand  could  be  spared  for  the  above  purpose. 

Composition  pedabi  were  of  two  kinds — single- 
action  and  double  action ;  but  the  Utter  only 
are  now  made.  A  'single-action'  would  either 
throw  dut  or  draw  in  given  Btojw,  but  would  not 
do  both.  A  'double-action'  composition  pedal 
will  not  only  draw  out  a  given  number  of  stops — 
we  will  suppose  the  first  four — but  will  draw  in 
all  but  the  same  four.  [E.  J.  H.] 

COMPOUND  TIME.  A  rhythm  formed  by 
the  combination  of  two,  three,  or  four  bars  of 
simple  time.  The  compound  times  most  used 
are  as  follows : — 

Compound  Common  Timet. 
6-8  formed  of  two  bars  of  3  -8  time. 

12-8       „        four    ,,  3-8 
Compound  Triple  Times. 
9-8  formed  of  three  bars  of  3  8  time. 

9~4  ».  »  3-4  »» 

To  these  may  be  added  4-4  time,  which  is 
made  up  of  two  bars  of  a -4  time,  and  in  Ger- 
many is  always  classed  with  the  compound 
times.  In  England  however  it  is  more  often 
called  simple  time,  those  rhythms  only  Mug  con- 
sidered as  compound,  in  which  each  beat  is  divi- 
sible into  three  parts.  [See  Common  Time  ]  [FT.] 
COMTE  ORY,  LE,  an  opera  in  two  acts; 
libretto  in  French  by  Scribe  and  Delestre  Poirson, 
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rayic  by  Rossini ;  produced  at  the  Academie 
Rovale,  Aug.  20,  1828.  Neither  libretto  nor 
music  were  new ;  the  former  was  an  adaptation 
of  a  piece  produced  by  the  same  authors  1 2  years 
before,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  music  had 
been  written  for  *  II  viaggio  a  Reims,'  an  opera 
composed  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  X.  '  Le 
Comte  Ory'  was  first  performed  in  England  by 
a  French  company  (Mr.  Mitchell)  at  the  St. 
James's  Theatre,  June  20,  1849.  [G.] 

CONACHER  &  Co.  established  an  organ 
factory  at  Huddersfield  in  1854.  Out  of  a  list 
of  upwards  of  400  organs  built  or  enlarged  by 
them,  we  may  quote  those  of  the  parish  church, 
Huddersfield,  St.  Michael's.  Hubne,  near  Man- 
chester, Glasgow  University,  and  the  Catholic 
cathedral,  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick.  [V.  de  P.] 

CON  BRIO,  'with  life  and  fire.'  Allegro  on 
brio  was  a  favourite  tempo  with  Beethoven  ; 
hardlv  one  of  his  earlier  works  but  lias  an 
example  or  two  of  it,  and  it  is  found  in  the 
overture  op.  124,  and  in  the  last  piano  sonata. 
The  most  notable  instances  are  the  first  move* 
mentB  of  the  Eroica  and  the  C  minor,  and  the 
Finale  of  the  No.  7  symphonies.  Mendelssohn, 
on  the  other  hand,  rarely  if  ever  employs  it. 
His  favourite  quick  tempo  is  Allegro  molto  or 
di  molto.  [G.] 

CON  SPIRITO,  'with  spirit';  an  indication 
oftener  found  in  Haydn  and  Mozart  than  in 
later  compositions.  [G.] 

CONCENTORES  SODALES,  established  in 
June  1798,  and  to  some  extent  the  revival 
of  an  association  formed  in  1790  by  Dr.  Call- 
cott,  Dr.  Cooke,  and  others.  For  that  society 
Dr.  Callcott  wrote  his  glee  'Peace  to  the 
souls  of  the  heroes,'  and  Robert  Cooke  'No 
riches  from  his  scanty  store.'  After  its  dis- 
solution the  want  of  such  an  association  was 
greatly  felt,  and  in  1798  Mr.  Horsley  pro- 
posed to  Dr.  Callcott  the  formation  of  the 
•Concentores  Sodales.'  The  first  meeting  was 
held  on  June  9,  at  the  Buffalo  Tavern,  Blooms- 
bury,  and  was  attended  by  Dr.  Callcott,  R. 
Cooke,  J.  Pring,  J.  Horsfall,  W.  Horsley,  and 
S.  Webbe,  jun.  Among  the  early  members 
were  S.  Webbe,  sen.,  Linley,  and  Bartleman, 
Harrison,  Grcatorex,  Spoffortn,  etc.  Each  mem- 
ber who  was  a  comjswer  contributed  a  new  canon 
on  the  day  of  his  presidency.  In  the  Additional 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  27,693,  is  the 
programme  of  Thursday,  Nov.  18,  1802.  The 
society  began  to  decline  about  1812,  and  it  was 
decided  to  dissolve  it.  In  May  181 7,  at  a  meet- 
ing at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  at  which  Attwood, 
Elliott,  Horsley,  Linley,  and  Spofftirth  were  pre- 
sent, it  was  resolved  to  re-establish  it,  with  this 
difference  —  that  no  one  should  be  a  member 
who  was  not  practising  composition  and  did  not, 
previous  to  his  ballot,  produce  a  work  in  at 
least  four  parts.  The  original  memlwrs  were 
soon  joined  by  Evans,  W.  Ha  we*,  T.  F.  Walmisley, 
and  Smart,  and  later  by  Bishop,  Goss,  Jolly, 
and  Attwood.  The  associates  included  King, 
j  Leete,  Terrail,  and  Sale.   The  members  took  the 
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chair  by  turns,  and  the  chairman  for  the  evening 
usually  produced  a  new  canon  which  won  followed 
by  glees  of  hi*  own  composition,  and  a  madrigal 
or  some  vocal  work.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
programmes  may  be  cited  that  of  Feb.  13,  1824, 
when  Mr.  (now  Sir)  John  (ions  presided : — new 
canon,  4  in  2,  '  Cantate  Domino';  new  glees, 
'  While  the  shepherds,'  1  My  days  have  been,' 
'When  happy  love.'  'There  is  beauty  on  the 
mountain,'  'Kitty  Fell,'  'Calm  as  yon  stream,' 
'  List !  for  the  breeze'  ;  glee  by  Spoff'orth,  '  Hail, 
smiling  morn.'  The  society  wan  dissolved  in 
1847,  when  it  was  resolved  to  present  the  books 
belonging  to  it  to  Oresham  College,  the  wine  to 
the  secretary.  T.  F.  Walrnisley.  and  the  money  in 
hand  was  *pent  on  a  piece  of  plate  for  Mr.  Hors- 
ley,  the  father  of  the  society.  [C.  M.] 

CONCERT.  The  word  was  originally  'con- 
sort'—as  in  Ecclus.  xxxii.  5.  or  in  Milton  s  lines, 
'  At  a  Solemn  Musick' — and  meant  the  union  or 
tyuiphony  of  various  instruments  playing  in 
concert  to  one  tune.  A  'consort  of  viols'  in 
the  15th  and  ]6th  centuries  was  a  quartet  or 
sestet,  or  other  number  of  stringed  instruments 
|>erforming  in  concert — concerted  music.  From 
this  to  the  accepted  modern  meaning  of  the  term, 
a  musical  performance  of  a  varied  and  miscel- 
laneous programme — for  an  oratorio  can  hardly 
be  accurately  called  a  concert— the  transition  is 
easy.  In  German  the  word  'Concert'  has  two 
meanings — a  concert  and  a  concerto. 

The  first  concerts  in  London  at  which  there 
was  a  regular  audience  admitted  by  payment 
seem  to  have  been  those  of  John  Banister,  be- 
tween 1672  and  78.  They  were  held  at  his  house 
in  Whitefriars,  Fleet  Street,  daily  at  four  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  admission  was  one  shilling. 
After  Banister's  death,  concerts  were  given  by 
Thos.  Britton,  '  the  small-coal  man,'  at  his  house 
in  Clcrkenwell,  on  Thursdays,  subscription  jo*. 
per  annum,  and  continued  till  his  death  in  1714. 

By  the  latter  part  of  List  century  the  concerts 
of  Loudon  had  greatly  multiplied,  and  were  given 
periodically  during  the  season  by  the  'Academy 
of  Antient  Music'  (founded  1710),  the  'Castle 
Soeety'  (  lj*4>i  the  'Concert  of  Antient  Music' 
(1776),  'The  Professional  Concerts'  (.17831,  be- 
sides occa>i  'iial  concerts  of  individual  artists, 
amongst  which  those  of  Salomon  and  Haydn 
wore  preeminent  in  1 791  and  92.  In  181 3  the 
Philharmonic  Society  was  founded,  to  give  eight 
concerts  a  year,  and  has  been  followed  in  our 
own  time  by  many  other  enterprises,  of  which 
the  Musical  Society,  the  New  Philharmonic 
Society,  the  Crystal  Palace  Saturday  Concerts, 
and  the  British  Orchestral  Society,  for  orchestral 
music ;  the  *  Musical  Union,'  the  '  Monday  and 
Saturday  Popular  Concerts.'  and  Charles  Halle's 
Recitals,  for  chamber  music;  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
.Society.  Leslie's,  Barnby's,  and  the  Bach  Choir 
for  vocal  music,  have  l»een  most  prominent  in 
the  metropolis.  Mr.  Mullah's  four  historical  con- 
certs (1847)  must  not  Ixj  forgotten. 

At  the  present  date,  in  addition  to  the  esta- 
blished periodical  concerts,  just  named,  there 
were  given  in  the  metropolis  between  March  1 


I  and  June  30,  1877,  no  less  tlian  386  concerts 
]  and  recitals  of  individual  artists,  including  the 

'Wagner  Festival'  Mr.  Rubinstein's  Recitals, 

etc..  etc. 

In  Manchester  there  are  the  Gentlemen's  Con- 
certs and  Mr.  Charles  Halle's  Concerts.  In 
'  Liverpool,  the  Philharmonic.  In  Edinburgh, 
I  the  Keitl  Concert  and  the  Choral  Union ;  in 
Glasgow  the  Choral  Uni<m. 

In  New  York  the  Philharmonic  is  on  the  model 
of  our  own  ;  Mr.  Thomas's  orchestra  gives  peri- 
odical concerts  of  deserved  reputation.  In  Boston 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  for  Oratorios,  and 
the  Harvard  Institute  for  chamber  music,  are 
the  chief  musical  bodies. 

In  Vienna,  the  concerts  of  the  Tonkfinstler- 
Societat  appear  to  have  been  the  earliest  insti- 
tution for  |>eriodioel  performances.  They  were 
founded  at  the  same  date  with  Banister's  Con- 
certs in  London,  177  a.  The  history  of  Concerts  in 
Vienna  has  been  thoroughly  examined  in  Hans- 
lick's  '  Concert-wesen  in  Wien'  (Vienna  1869). 

The  first  of  the  famous  Gewandhau*  Concerts 
of  I^eipsic,  which  through  Mendelssohn's  exer- 
tions reached  so  high  a  rank  in  the  music  of 
Europe,  was  held  on  Nov.  25.  1781. 

In  France,  the  'Concerts  Spirituels'  began  as 
far  back  as  1 725,  and  the  concerts  of  the  Con- 
servatoire (Societe  des  Concerts)  in  1828;  the 
Concerts  Populaires  (Pasdeloup),  1861.  etc. 

In  Amsterdam,  the  'Felix  Meritis'  Concerts 
(1780)  are  celebrated  all  over  the  continent. 

The  programme  of  a  miscellaneous  concert  is 
not  less  important  than  the  execution  of  it.  For 
fifty-nine  seasons  the  programme  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  included  2  symphonies  and  2 
overtures,  besides  a  concerto,  and  often  another 
piece  of  full  sonata-form,  with  several  vocal 
pieces  and  smaller  instrumental  compositions. 
In  1872,  however,  after  the  removal  of  the 
concerts  to  St.  James's  Hall,  this  rule  was 
broken  through,  and  the  programmes  are  now 
of  more  reasonable  length.  A  symphony,  » 
concerto,  and  two  overtures,  besides  less  im- 
portant items,  are  surely  as  much  as  any  mu- 
sical appetite  can  properly  digest.  Mendelssohn 
somewhere  proposes  to  compose  an  entirs  pro- 
gramme, in  which  all  the  pieces  should  have 
due  relation  to  each  other,  but  he  never  carried 
out  his  intention. 

CONCERT-MEISTER,  the  German  term  for 
the  leader,  i.  e.  the  first  of  the  first  violins  in  an' 
orchestra,  who  Bits  next  the  conductor  and  trans- 
mits his  wishes  to  the  band.  He  is,  as  far  as 
any  one  player  can  be,  resjionsible  for  the  attack, 
the  tem|>o.  the  nuances  of  the  playing.  Fer- 
dinand David,  who  was  the  head  of  the  orchestra 
at  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  during  Mendels- 
sohn's reign,  and  till  his  own  death,  was  the 
model  concert-ineister  of  our  time.  C^*-] 

CONCERT- PITCH.  An  absurd  expression, 
meaning  a  pitch  slightly  higher  than  the  ordinary 
pitch,  used  at  concerts  for  the  sake  of  producing 
brilliancy  and  effi-ct.  Since  attention  has  Uwm 
given  to  the  subject  of  pitch  the  expression  b»  or 
ought  to  be  obsolete.  C*-»0 
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CONCERT  SPIRITUEL.  A  great  musical  I 
institution  of  France,  dating  from  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  The  Acadcmie  Royale  de  Musique 
(the  Opera  House)  being  closed  on  the  great  re- 
ligious festivals,  it  occurred  to  Anne  Danican 
Philidor  to  give  concerts  on  these  occasions  in 
place  of  the  prohibited  performances.  Having  ob- 
tained the  necessary  permission,  Philidor  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Francine,  the  Impresario 
of  the  Opera,  by  which  he  pledged  himself  to  pay 
i  coo  francs  a  year,  and  to  perform  neither  French 
nor  opera  music.  The  first  Concert  Spirituel  ac- 
cordingly took  place  between  6  and  8  p.m.  on 
Sunday  in  Passion  Week,  March  18, 1725.  The 
programme  included  a  Suite  for  violin  and  a 
Capriccio  by  Lalande,  Corelli's  *  Nuit  de  NojI* 
(Concerto  8,  op.  6),  and  a  'Confitebor'  and  '(Jun- 
ta to  Domino'  of  Lalande,  and  the  concert  was 
most  successful.  The  number  of  concerts  in  the 
year  never  exceeded  twenty-four.  They  were 
held  in  the  Salle  des  Suisses  of  the  Tuileries,  on 
Purification  Day,  Feb.  2  ;  Lady  Day,  March  25  ; 
on  certain  days  between  Palm  Sunday  and  Low 
Sunday  (first  Sunday  after  Easter) ;  Whit  Sun- 
day ;  Corpus  Christi  Sunday  ;  on  Aug.  15,  Sept. 
8,  Nov.  i,8;  Dec.  24,  25 — those  being  the  days 
on  which  the  Opera  was  closed. 

In  1728  Philidor,  having  previously  acquired 
the  right  of  introducing  French  and  opera  music 
into  the  programmes,  transferred  hU  privilege  to 
Simard,  on  an  annual  payment  of  3000  francs, 
and  the  musical  direction  of  the  concerts  was 
confided  to  Mouret.   On  Dec.  25,  1734,  Thuret, 
the  then  Impresario  of  the  Opera,  took  the  con- 
certs into  his  own  hands,  and  appointed  Rebel 
leader  of  the  orchestra.    In  1741  he  resigned  it 
to  Royer  for  six  years,  at  an  annual  rent  of  6000 
francs ;  in  1 749  Royer  renewed  the  contract  on 
the  same  terms,  in  partnership  with  Caperan. 
In  1752  the  rent  was  raised  to  7500  francs,  and 
in  1 755  to  9000  francs,  at  which  it  remained  for 
eight  years.  On  Royer  s  death  in  1755,  Mondon- 
viil.-  took  the  direction  of  the  concerts  until 
1762,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  D'Auvergne, 
who  retained  it  for  nine  years  in  combination  with 
Joliveau  and  Caperan.    In  1 771  D'Auvergne 
and  Berton  renewed  the  agreement ;  but  the 
concerts  hod  for  some  time  been  failing,  and 
.D'Auvergne  —  as  we  learn  from  a  remark  by 
Burney  (*  Present  State,'  etc.  p.  23)— becoming 
very  poor,  cancelled  the  agreement  after  a  short 
trial.    Gavinies,  in  1773,  took  the  direction  with 
I  j>   Due  and  Gossec,  and  was  more  successful. 
Le  Gros  succeeded  him  in  1777,  with  Rerthaume 
n  -  his  partner  in  1 789 ;  but  political  events  gave 
»  fatal  blow  to  the  undertaking,  and  in  179  \  the 
Concerts  Spirituels  ceased  to  exist. 

We  have  given  the  names  of  the  successive 
Impresarios  because  many  among  them  are  wor- 
thy of  mention,  not  as  mere  speculators,  but  as 
true  artists.  Mouret,  Rebel  D'Auvergne,  and 
Berton  are  among  the  best  composers  and  leaders 
of  the  orchestra  that  the  Acadcmie  can  show  in 
the  1 8th  century ;  while  Gavinies,  Simon  Leduc, 
Lahouftsaye,  Gueirin,  and  Berthaume,  who  con- 
ducted the  concerts  during  the  last  eighteen 


years  of  their  existence,  were  all  violin-players  of 
very  great  merit. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  vocal  music  and 
the  French  singers  at  the  Concerts  Spirituels  it 
must  be  admitted  that  foreign  artists  always  met 
with  the  most  courteous  reception,  and  also  that 
the  concerts  greatly  assisted  the  progress  of  music 
in  France,  especially  by  developing  a  taste  for  the 
highest  orchestral  music.  Among  the  celebrated 
artists  who  appeared,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  men- 
tion the  famous  brothers  Besoxzi,  whose  duets  for 
oboe  and  bassoon  made  furore  in  1 735  ;  the 
violinists  Traversa,  Jarnowick,  Francois  La- 
motte,-  Viotti,  and  Frederic  Eck ;  the  horn- players 
Punto  and  Rodolphe  ;  Jerome  Besozzi  and  Louis 
Lebrun  (oboe)  ;  Etienne  Ozi  (bassoon)  ;  Michel 
Yost  (clarinet),  and  many  others  of  less  repute. 
Among  many  illustrious  tdngers  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  mentioning  Farinelli,  Raff,  Caf- 
farelli,  Davide,  Mesdames  Agujari,  Danzi,  Todi, 
and  Mara. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  history  of  the  Con- 
cert* Spirituels  has  been  written,  though  ample 
materials  exist  in  the  monthly  'Mercuro  de 
France,'  which  plainly  testifies  to  the  im(>ortance 
of  the  concert  movement  and  the  influence  it 
exercised  on  musical  art  in  France.  To  the 
brilliant  success  of  the  Concerts  Spirituels  must 
be  attributed  the  creation  of  many  rival  societies 
which  served  the  cam*  of  good  music  in  France, 
and  also  encouraged  it  abroad. 

Thus  in  1770  the  important  enterprise  of  the 
Concert  des  Amateurs  was  founded  by  d'Ogni 
and  Delahaye  at  the  Hotel  Soubise.  It  was  con- 
ducted by  Gossec,  and  its  solo  violin  was  the 
famous  Chevalier  de  St.  Georges.  At  these  con- 
certs the  symphonies  of  J.  B.  Toeschi,  Van  Mal- 
dere,  Vanhall,  Stamitz  and  Gossec,  for  wind  instru- 
ments, were  first  produced.  When  the  Amateurs 
removed  to  the  Galerie  de  Henri  III,  in  the  Rue 
Coq  Heron,  they  adopted  the  title  of  Concert  de  la 
Loge  Olympique,  and  their  orchestra  contained 
the  best  players  of  the  day.  The  change  took 
place  in  1780,  a  year  after  the  introduction  of 
Haydn's  symphonies  into  France  by  the  violinist 
Fonteski.  So  great  was  the  success  of  these 
admirable  compositions  as  to  induce  the  directors 
to  engage  the  great  conq>oser  to  write  six  sym- 
phonies specially  for  the  Bociety.  They  date  from 
1784  to  1789;  are  in  C,  G  minor,  Eb,  Bb,  D, 
and  A  ;  and  were  afterwards  published  in  Paris 
as  op.  51,  under  the  special  title  of  'Repertoire 
de  la  Loge  Olympique. 

Two  similar  institutions,  the  Concert  de  la  Rue 
de  Clery  (1 789),  and  the  Concert  Feydeau  (1 794), 
may  be  considered  as  feeble  imitations  of  the 
Loge  Olympique.  They  had,  however,  their 
periods  of  success — according  to  Fetis  in  1796 
and  1802.  Among  the  artists  who  chiefly  con- 
tributed to  the  eclat  of  the  performances  we  can 
only  name  the  violinists  R.  Krcutzer  and  Rode, 
Fred.  Duvernoy  the  horn-jdayer,  and  the  singers 
Garat  and  Mme.  Barbier  -  Vallnmne. 

In  1805  tho  Concerts  Spirituels  were  re-esta- 
blished by  the  Impresario  of  the  Italian  Opera 
House,  and  the  sacred  concerts  given  during 
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Holy  Week  in  Paris  at  the  Cirqne  d'hiver,  the 
Conservatoire,  and  other  places,  are  still  known 
by  that  name.  In  fact,  in  a  historical  point  of 
view,  the  Concerts  du  Conservatoire  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  successors  of  the  Concerts  Spiri- 
tuels  and  of  the  Concerts  de  la  Loge  Olympique. 

The  creation  of  the  celebrated  Societe*  des 
Concerts  du  Conservatoire  was  due  to  Habenock, 
and  its  first  '  Matinee  dominicale'  took  place  on 
Sunday,  the  9th  of  March,  1828,  at  2  p.m.,  in  the 
theatre  of  the  Conservatoire— the  same  hour  and 
place  at  which  they  are  still  given.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows  : — (1)  Beethoven's  Eroica 
Symphony;  (2)  Duet  from  the  ' Semiramide,' 
sung  by  Nelia  and  Caroline  MaMard  ;  (3)  Solo 
for  Horn,  composed  and  executed  by  Meifred; 
(4)  an  air  of  Rossini's,  Bung  by  Mile.  Nelia 
Maillard  ;  (5)  Concerto  by  Rode,  performed  by 
Mr.  Eugene  Sauzay  ;  (6)  Chorus  from  '  Blanche 
de  Provence' ;  (7)  Overture  to '  Les  Abencerages ' ; 
and  (8)  the  Kyrie  and  Gloria  from  the  Coro- 
natitm  Mass — all  by  Cherubini.  The  effect  of 
this  programme  was  extraordinary. 

The  concerts  are  held  on  Sundays  at  7  p.m. 
The  season  originally  consisted  of  six  concerts, 
but  by  degrees  the  numlier  has  been  increased  to 
nine.  Since  Jan.  7,  1866,  the  same  programme 
has  been  always  repeated  on  two  consecutive 
Sundays  in  consequence  of  a  division  of  the  sub- 
scribers into  '  old '  and  1  new.'  The  seats,  which 
originally  varied  from  2  to  5  francs,  are  now  5. 
9,  10,  and  1 2  francs.  The  orchestra  is  composed 
of  841  musicians,  74  of  them  being  '  Socie*taires,' 
and  the  other  ten  assistant  members.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  list  of  conductors  :— 


Habeneck 
Nnrcisse  Girard 
Tilmant 
G.  Hainl 


|Tilniant  aine 
Ditto 


Mar.  9, 182S— Ap.  10, 48 
Jan.  14.  49-Jan.  60 


1104— March  17,  72 
May  25,  72—1877 
lb77 


Ditto 
Lamoureux 
E.  Altos 

The  choir  contains  36  members,  with  a  small 
number  of  assistants.    M.  Heyberger  leader. 

The  repertoire  of  this  society  comprises  all  the 
symphonies  of  the  classical  masters,  overtures  of 
every  school,  oratorios,  selections  from  operas 
and  religious  music,  choruses  with  and  without 
accompaniment,  pieces  for  the  orchestra  alone, 
ode -symphonies  and  instrumental  solos.  For 
some  years  the  programmes  have  been  more 
varied  than  was  formerly  the  case,  introducing 
the  w>»rks  of  Schumann,  Berlioz,  and  Wagner, 
and  of  the  young  masters  of  the  modern  French 
school.  M.  A.  El  wart  published  in  i860  his 
'  Histoire  de  la  Society  dee  Concerts  du  Conser- 
vatoire,' and  the  author  of  this  article  has  col- 
lected materials  for  a  '  Histoire  du  Conservatoire 
National  de  Musique,'  which  will  contain  a 
sketch  of  the  work  of  that  illustrious  institution 
from  its  foundation  by  Habeneck  to  the  present 
date  [1878].  [G.C.] 

CONCERT-STUCK,  {.  e.  Concert-piece.  A 
term  familiar  to  the  English  reader  through 

»  FourtKO  flnt,  and  fourteen  iccood  rliSSM 


CONCERTINA. 

Weber's  well-known  composition  in  F 
(op.  79),  which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra.  Weber's  inten- 
tion was  to  make  it  more  dramatic  than  usual, 
aud  to  have  given  the  movements  expressive 
headings,  and  hence  perhaps  the  variation  in  the 
title.    Schumann  has  left  a  '  Concert-Stuck '  for 

4  horns  and  orchestra  (op.  82),  which  also  is 
a  concerto  under  another  name. 

CONCERTANTE  (Ital.).  In  the  last  century 
this  name  was  given  to  a  piece  of  music  for 
orchestra  in  which  there  were  (tarts  for  solo 
instruments,  and  also  to  compositions  for  several 
solo  instruments  without  orchestra.  The  fine 
concerto  by  Handel  in  C  major,  for  two  violins 
and  violoncello,  accompanied  by  strings  and  two 
oboes  (published  in  part  21  of  the  German  Handel 
Society  s  edition)  is  in  Arnold's  old  English 
edition  entitled  '  Concertante.'  In  the  present 
day  the  word  is  chiefly  used  as  an  adjective, 
prominent  solo  instrumental  parts  being  spoken 
of  as  '  concertante  parts,'  and  a  work  being  said 
to  be  'in  the  concertante  style'  when  it  affords 
opportunities  for  the  brilliant  display  of  the 
powers  of  the  performers.  For  example,  those 
quartets  of  Spohr  in  which  especial  prominence 
is  given  to  the  part  of  the  first  violin  are  some- 
times called  '  concertante  quartets.'  His  op.  48 
is  a  '  Sinfonie  concertante,  pour  2  Violons  avec 
Orchestre';  his  op.  88  a  'Concertante'  for  the 
same.    See  also  his  op.  1 1 2-1 15,  etc.       [E.  P.] 

CONCERTINA,  a  portable  instrument  of  the 
Seraphine  family,  patented  by  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Wheatstone  June  19,  1029. 

It  iB  hexagonal,  and  has  a  key-board  at  each 
end,  with  expansible  bellows  between  the  two. 
The  sound  is  produced  by  the  pressure  of  air 
8 pa  £       from  the  bellows  on  free  metallic 

-  £       reeds.   The  compass  of  the  treble 

fc  EE  1         concertina  is  four  octaves,  through 

5  1  which  it  has  a  complete  chromatic 
"?  scale.    This  instrument  is  double 

action,  and  produces  the  same  note  both  on  draw- 
ing and  pressing  the  bellows.  Much  variety  of 
tone  can  be  obtained  by  a  skilful  player,  and  it 
has  the  power  of  being  played  with  great  ex- 
pression and  complete  sostenuto  and  staccato. 
Violin,  flute,  and  oboe  music  can  be  performed 
on  it  without  alteration  ;  but  music  written 
specially  for  the  concertina  cannot  be  played 
on  any  other  instrument,  except  the  organ  or 
harmonium.  Nothing  but  the  last-named  in- 
struments can  produce  at  once  the  extended 
harmonies,  the  sostenuto  and  staccato  combined, 
of  which  the  concertina  is  capable.  There  are 
also  tenor,  bass,  and  double  bass  concertinas, 
varying  in  size  and  shape.  These  instruments 
are  single-action,  producing  the  sound  by  pressure 
only,  and  are  capable  of  taking  tenor,  bass, 
double  bass  parts  without  alteration.  The  1 
pass  of  these  is  as  follows — 

DoubU  bast 

_  Bast         n  i.      {Hrr  Icttyr)^ 
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making  the  total  rang©  of  the  four  instruments 
6  J  octaves.  The  late  Signor  Regondi  waa  the 
first  to  make  the  instrument  known,  and  was 
followed  by  Mr.  George  Case.  Mr.  Richard 
BLa^rove  is  now  the  principal  performer  and 
professor.  Among  the  music  written  specially 
for  the  instrument  are  a  Concertos  in  G  and  D 
for  solo  concertina  and  orchestra,  by  Molique ; 
2  ditto  ditto  in  D  and  Eb.  by  G.  Regondi; 
Sonata  for  piano  and  concertina  in  Bb,  by  Mo- 
lique ;  Quintet  for  concertina  and  strings,  by 
G.  A.  Macfarren ;  Adagio  for  8  concertinas  in 
E,  by  E.  Silas;  Quintet  in  D  for  piano,  con- 
certina, violin,  viola,  and  cello,  by  the  same ;  6 
Trios  for  piano,  concertina,  and  violin,  by  the 
same.  Much  brilliant  salon  music  has  also  been 
written  for  it.  Messrs.  Wheatstone  &  Co.  are 
the  best  makers.  [G.] 

CONCERTINO  (Ital.,  dim.  of  Concerto).  A 
piece  for  one  or  more  solo  instruments  with 
orchestral  accompaniment,  which  differs  from 
the  Concerto  in  its  much  greater  concise- 
ness. The  concertino  is  less  restricted  in  form 
than  the  concerto ;  it  may  be  in  three  Bhort 
movements,  which  are  usually  connected ;  but  it 
more  often  consists  of  one  rather  long  movement, 
in  which  the  time  may  be  changed  or  a  middle 
part  in  slower  tempo  be  introduced  episodically. 
Aa  good  examples  may  be  cited  Weber's  '  Con- 
certino' for  clarinet,  op.  26,  and  Schumann's 
'  Introduction  and  Allegro  Appassionato,'  op.  9  J, 
for  piano  and  orchestra.  For  some  not  very 
obvious  reason  the  form  is  much  less  frequently 
used  for  the  piano  than  for  the  violin  or  other 
orchestral  instruments.  [E.  P.] 

CONCERTO  (Ital.;  Ger.  and  Fr.  Concert). 
This  name  is  now  given  to  an  instrumental  com- 
position designed  to  show  the  skill  of  an  ex- 
ecutant, and  which  is  almost  invariably  accom- 
panied by  orchestra— one  exception  being  Liszt's 
'  Concert  Pathetique 1  for  two  pianos,  and  another 
Schumann's  Sonata  op.  14,  originally  published 
as  'Concert  sans  orchestra.'  The  word  was 
however  at  one  time  used  differently.  It  was 
first  employed  by  Ludovico  Viadana,  who  in 
1602-3  published  a  series  of  motets  for  voices 
and  organ,  which  he  entitled  'Concerti  ecclesi- 
astici.'  In  this  sense  the  word  was  used  as 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  'concentus,'  and  such 
works  were  called  'Concerti  da  Chiesa'  {Church 
Concertos).  Soon  other  instruments  were  added 
to  the  organ ;  and  ultimately  Bingle  instrumental 
movements  in  the  sacred  style  were  written 
■which  also  received  the  name  of  'Concerti  da 
Chiesa.'  The  real  inventor  of  the  modern  con- 
certo as  a  concert  piece  was  Giuseppe  Torelli, 
•who  in  1686  published  a  'Concerto  da  Camera' 
for  two  violins  and  bass.  The  form  was  deve- 
loped by  Corelli,  Geminiani,  and  Vivaldi.  From 
the  first  it  resembled  that  of  the  sonata ;  and 
as  the  latter  grew  out  of  the  suite,  the  move- 
ments becoming  larger  in  form  and  with  more 
internal  cohesion,  so  it  was  also  with  the  con- 
certo :  there  is  as  much  difference  between  a 
concerto  by  Bach  and  one  by  Beethoven  as  there 


is  between  the  'Suites  Anglaises'  and  the '  Wald- 
stein '  sonata.  In  the  time  of  Bach  and  Handel 
the  word  *  Concerto,'  though  applied  exclusively 
to  instrumental  music,  had  a  less  restricted  sig- 
nification than  is  given  to  it  in  the  present  day. 
Many  of  the  specimens  of  this  form  in  the  works 
of  the  masters  named  more  nearly  resemble  sym- 
phonies than  concertos  in  the  modern  acceptation 
of  the  term.  For  instance,  the  first  of  Handel's 
Bo-called  'Oboe  Concertos'  is  written  for  strings, 
two  flutes,  two  oboes,  and  two  bassoons,  and 
excepting  in  occasional  passages  these  are  treated 
orchestrally  rather  than  as  solo  instruments; 
while  of  Bach  we  have  a  concerto  for  violino 
piccolo,  three  oboes,  one  bassoon,  and  two  horns, 
with  string  quartet,  and  another  for  three  vio- 
lins, three  violas,  three  violoncellos,  and  double 
bass,  neither  of  which  possess  the  characteristics 
of  a  modern  concerto.  The  form,  moreover,  of 
the  older  concerto  was  much  freer  than  now. 
With  Bach  we  find  a  preference  for  the  three- 
movement  form  at  present  in  use.  In  the  whole 
of  his  piano  concertos,  as  well  as  in  those  for  one 
or  two  violins,  we  find  an  allegro,  a  slow  move- 
ment, and  a  finale  in  quick  time — generally  3-8. 
The  two  concertos  named  above  are,  exception- 
ally, the  former  in  four  and  the  latter  in  only 
two  movements.  With  Handel,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  three-movement  form  is  the  exception. 
As  examples  of  the  freedom  of  which  he  makes 
use,  may  be  quoted  the  movements  of  two  of  his 
'Twelve  Grand  Concertos'  for  two  violins  and 
violoncello  soli,  with  accompaniment  for  stringed 
orchestra.  These  works  are  concertos  in  the 
modern  sense,  as  regards  the  treatment  of  the 
solo  instruments  ;  but  their  form  is  as  varied  as 
possible.  Thus  the  sixth  consists  of  a  Larghetto, 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  Musette,  and  two  Alle- 
gros, the  second  of  which  (though  not  so  entitled) 
is  a  minuet ;  while  the  eighth  contains  an  Alle- 
mande,  Grave,  Andante  allegro,  Adagio,  Siciliana, 
and  Allegro.  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that 
Handel  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to 
introduce  opportunities  for  extempore  perform- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  soloist,  thus  anticipating 
the  'cadenza,'  an  important  feature  of  the  modern 
concerto,  to  be  spoken  of  presently.  In  the 
second  movement  of  his  Organ  Concerto  in  D 
minor  (No.  4  of  the  second  set)  are  to  be  found 
no  less  than  six  places  marked  oryano  ad  libitum, 
and  with  a  pause  over  the  rests  in  the  accom- 
paniments, indicating  that  the  player  (that  is 
to  say,  he  himself)  was  to  improvise. 

The  modem  form  of  the  concerto  was  finally 
settled  by  Mozart,  and  though  several  modifica- 
tions have  been  introduced  during  the  present 
century,  the  general  lines  of  construction  remain 
the  same  as  fixed  by  him.  Nearly  fifty  concertos 
of  his  composition  for  various  instruments  are  in 
existence,  and,  while  presenting  slight  differ- 
ences of  detail,  closely  resemble  one  another  in 
the  more  important  points.  The  concerto  form 
is  founded  upon  that  of  the  Sonata  (which  see); 
there  are  however  several  variations  which  must 
be  noted.  In  the  first  place,  a  concerto  consists 
of  only  three  movements,  the  Bcherzo,  for 
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not  very  obvious  reason,  being  excluded.  For 
the  sake  of  completeness  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  Litolff's  so-called  Concerto- Symphonic  in 
E  flat,  for  piano  and  orchestra,  has  exceptionally 
a  scherzo  as  the  third  of  four  movements. 

The  first  movement  in  Mozart's  concertos 
always  begins  with  a  tutti  passage  for  the 
orchestra,  in  which  the  principal  subjects  are 
announced,  much  as  in  the  first  part  of  the  first 
movement  of  a  sonata.  Sometimes  the  '  second 
subject'  is  omitted  in  this  portion  of  the  piece, 
but  it  is  more  frequently  introduced.  An  im- 
portant difference  in  form,  however,  is  that  this 
first  tutti  always  ends  in  the  original  key,  and 
not  in  the  dominant,  or  the  relative  major  (if  the 
work  be  in  a  minor  key),  as  would  be  the  case 
in  a  sonata.  The  solo  instrument  then  enters, 
sometimes  at  once  with  the  principal  subject, 
and  sometimes  with  a  brilliant  introductory  pas- 
sage. A  repetition,  with  considerable  modifica- 
tion, of  the  first  tutti  mostly  follows,  now  divided 
between  the  principal  instrument  and  the  or- 
chestra ;  the  second  subject  is  regularly  intro- 
duced, as  in  a  sonata,  aud  the  'first  solo'  ends 
with  a  brilliant  passage  in  the  key  of  the  domi- 
nant (or  relative  major,  as  the  case  may  be). 
A  shorter  tutti  then  leads  to  the  second  solo, 
which  corresponds  to  the  •  Durchfiihrungsatz,'  or 
1  working  out'  of  a  sonata,  and  which,  after 
various  modulations,  leads  back  to  the  original 
key.  The  principal  subject  is  then  re-introduced 
by  the  orchestra,  but  in  a  compressed  fonn,  and 
is  continued  by  the  soloist  with  the  '  third  solo,' 
which  corresponds  in  its  form  to  the  latter  part 
of  a  sonata  movement.  A  short  final  tutti  brings 
the  movement  to  a  close.  In  most  older  con- 
certos a  pause  is  made,  near  the  end  of  this  last 
tutti  upon  the  6-4  chord  on  the  dominant  for 
the  introduction  of  a  cadenza  by  the  player. 
Though  very  general,  this  custom  was  by  no 
means  universal ;  in  several  of  Dussek's  con- 
certos— notably  in  his  fine  one  in  G  minor, 
op.  49 — no  such  pause  is  indicated.  The  ca- 
denza, when  introduced,  could  be  either  impro- 
vised by  the  player,  or  previously  comi>o»ed, 
either  by  himself  or  by  some  other  person. 
Mozart  has  left  us  thirty-five  cadenzas  written 
for  various  concertos  of  his  own,  which,  though 
presenting  in  general  no  very  great  technical 
difficulties,  are  models  of  their  kind.  Beethoven 
has  also  written  cadenzas  for  his  own  concertos, 
as  well  as  for  that  by  Mozart  in  D  minor.  In 
the  cadenza  the  player  was  expected  not  merely 
to  show  off  his  execution,  but  to  display  his  skill 
in  dealing  with  the  subjects  of  the  movement  in 
which  it  was  introduced.  A  cadenza  consisting 
entirely  of  extraneous  nutter  would  be  altogther 
faulty  and  out  of  place,  no  matter  what  its 
technical  brilliancy.  It  was  the  invariable 
custom  to  finish  the  cadenza  with  a  long  shake 
on  the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh,  after 
which  a  short  passage  for  the  orchestra  alone 
concluded  the  movement.  In  older  works  the 
soloist  was  silent  during  these  few  bars ;  but  in 
his  concerto  in  C  minor  (Kochel's  Catalogue, 
No.  491)  Mozart  for  the  first  time  tried  the 


experiment  of  associating  the  piano  with  the 
orchestra  after  the  cadenza ;  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  Beethoven  in  his  concertos  in 
C  minor,  G  major,  and  Eb. 

Before  proceeding  to  Hpeak  of  the  modifications 
introduced  into  the  concerto  by  Beethoven  and 
other  more  modern  composers,  it  will  be  well  to 
complete  our  description  of  the  form  as  left  by 
Mozart.  The  second  movement,  which  might 
be  an  andante,  a  larghetto,  an  adagio,  or  any 
other  slow  tempo,  resembled  in  its  form  the 
corresponding  portion  of  a  sonata.  Sometimes 
the  variation  form  was  used,  as  in  Mozart's  two 
concertos  in  Bb  (Kochel,  Nos.  450  and  456)  j  but 
more  frequently  the  ordinary  andante  or  larghetto 
was  introduced.  Two  charming  examples  of  the 
Romance  will  be  found  in  the  slow  movement 
of  Mozart's  concertos  in  D  minor  and  D  maj.* 
(Kochel,  Nos.  466  and  537),  though  the  latter  is 
not,  like  the  first,  expressly  so  entitled,  but 
simply  bears  the  inscription  larghetto.  The  solo 
part  in  the  slow  movements  is  frequently  of  an 
extremely  florid  character,  abounding  in  passages 
of  ornamentation.  Sometimes  a  cadenza  is  also 
introduced  at  the  close  of  this  movement— e.  g. 
in  Mozart's  Concertos  in  A  major  (Kochel,  41 4), 
C  major  (Kochel,  415),  and  G  major  (Kochel, 
453).  In  such  cases,  as  is  evident  from  the 
examples  written  by  Mozart  himself  for  the 
works  mentioned,  the  cadenza  should  be  much 
shorter  than  in  the  first  movement. 

The  finale  of  a  concerto  was  mostly  in  rondo 
form,  though  examples  are  to  be  found  in  Mozart 
of  the  variation  form  being  employed  for  this 
movement  also ;  see  concertos  in  C  minor  (Kochel, 
491),  and  G  major  (Kochel,  453).  Sometimes 
this  rondo  was  interrupted  by  a  complete  change 
of  tempo.  Thus  the  rondo  of  the  concerto  in 
C  major  (Kochel,  415),  which  is  in  6-8  time,  is 
twice  interrupted  by  an  adagio  in  C  minor,  2-4 ; 
in  tho  middle  of  the  rondo  of  the  concerto  in 
Eb  (Kochel,  482)  is  introduced  an  andantino 
cantabile;  while  another  concerto  in  Eb  (Kochel, 
271)  has  a  minuet  as  the  middle  portion  of  the 
final  presto.  Short  cadenzas  were  also  frequently 
introduced  in  the  finales;  tho  concerto  in  Eb, 
just  mentioned,  has  no  less  than  three,  all  of 
which,  instead  of  being  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  player,  are,  exceptionally,  written  out  in 
full.  Similar  Bhort  cadenzas  will  be  found  in 
the  rondo  of  Beethoven's  concerto  in  C  minor, 
op.  37,  while  in  the  finale  of  the  concerto  in  G, 
op.  58,  a  pause  is  made  with  the  special  direction 
'  La  cadenza  si  a  oorta' — the  cadenza  to  be  abort. 

The  innovations  introduced  by  Beethoven  in 
the  form  of  the  concerto  were  numerous  and 
important.  Foremost  among  these  was  the 
greater  prominence  given  to  the  orchestra-  In 
tho  concertos  of  Mozart,  except  in  the  tutti*, 
the  orchestra  has  little  to  do  beyond  a  simple 
accompaniment  of  tho  Boloist,  but  with  Beethoven, 
esj»ecially  in  his  later  concertos,  the  instrumental 
parts  have  really  symphonic  importance.  Bee- 
thoven was  also  the  first  to  connect  the  second 
and  third  movements  (see  concert**  in  G  and 
E  flat),  an  example  which  was  imitated  by  Men- 
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delssohn,  in  whose  pianoforte  concertos  in  G 
minor  and  D  minor  all  the  movements  follow 
continuously.    Beethoven,  moreover,  in  his  con- 
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in  O  and  E  flat,  broke  through  the  custom 
of  commencing  the  work  with  a  long  tutti  for  the 
orchestra ;  in  the  former  the  piano  begins  alone, 
and  in  the  latter  it  enters  at  the  second  bar.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  same  experiment 
had  been  once,  and  only  once,  tried  by  Mozart, 
in  his  little-known  concerto  in  Eb  (Kochel,  271), 
where  the  piano  is  introduced  at  the  second  bar. 
One  more  innovation  of  importance  remains  to 
be  noticed.  In  his  concerto  in  Eb,  op.  73, 
Beethoven,  instead  of  leaving  a  pause  after  the 
6-4  chord  for  the  customary  cadenza,  writes  his 
own  in  full,  with  the  note  'Non  si  fa  una 
Cadenza,  ma  attacca  subito  il  teguente' — '  do  not 
make  a  cadenza,  but  go  on  at  once  to  the  following.' 
His  cadenza  has  the  further  peculiarity  of  being 
accompanied  from  the  nineteenth  bar  by  the 
orchestra.  Another  curious  example  of  an  ac- 
companied cadenza  is  to  be  found  in  that  which 
Beethoven  has  written  for  his  pianoforte  arrange- 
ment of  his  violin  concerto,  op.  61,  through  a 
considerable  part  of  which  the  piano  is  accom- 
panied by  the  drums,  which  give  the  chief  subject 
of  the  movement. 

It  is  evident  that  the  example  of  Beethoven 
in  his  Eb  concerto  led  the  way  to  the  disuse 
of  the  introduced  cadenza  in  the  first  movement. 
Neither  Mendelssohn  nor  Brahms  in  their  piano- 
forte concertos  have  inserted  one  at  all ;  and 
where  such  is  intended,  composers  mostly  write 
out  in  full  what  they  wish  played,  as  for 
example  Mendelssohn  in  his  violin  concerto,  op. 
64  (where,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  the 
cadenza  is  the  middle  of  the  hrst  movement,  and 
not  at  the  end).  Schumann  (concerto  in  A 
minor,  op.  54)  and  Raff  (concerto  in  C  minor,  op. 
185)  have  also  both  written  their  cadenzas  in  full. 

The  concertos  written  since  those  of  Beethoven 
have  been  mostly  constructed  upon  the  lines  he 
laid  down.  The  introductory  tutti  has  been 
shortened  (as  in  Mendelssohn's,  Schumann's,  and 
RafTs  concertos),  though  occasionally  works  are 
still  written  in  the  older  form,  the  most  striking 
example  being  Brahms 'g  concerto  in  D  minor,  in 
-which  the  piano  does  not  enter  till  the  ninety- 
first  bar.  Sometimes  also  a  quickening  of  the 
tempo  is  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  first  move- 
ment (Schumann,  op.  54;  Grieg,  op.  16).  Various 
other  modifications  have  been  made  by  different 
composers,  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  Bpeak 
in  de'ail,  as  they  are  merely  isolated  examples, 
and  have  not,  at  least  as  yet,  become  accepted  as 
models  of  the  form.  The  two  coneertos  for  piano 
And  orchestra  by  Liszt  are  constructed  upon  a 
plan  so  different  from  that  generally  adopted 
that  they  should  rather  be  described  as  fantasias 
or  rhapsodies  than  as  concertos  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  term. 

Sometimes  concertos  are  written  for  more  than 
one  solo  instrument,  and  are  then  known  as 
double,  triple,  etc.,  concertos  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  construction  of  the  work  is  precisely  the 
as  when  composed  for  only  one  instrument. 


As  examples  may  be  named  Bach's  concertos 
for  two  violins,  and  for  two,  three,  and  four 
pianos  ;  Mozart's  Concerto  in  Eb  for  two  pianos, 
and  in  C  for  flute  and  harp ;  Beethoven's  triple 
concerto,  op.  56,  for  piano,  violin,  and  violon- 
cello ;  Maurer's  for  4  violins  and  orchestra. 
Mendelssohn's  autograph  MSS.,  now  in  the  Im- 
perial Library  at  Berlin,  contain  a  Concertos  for 
a  pianos  and  orchestra,  and  one  for  piano  and 
violin,  with  strings.  [E.  P.] 

CONCORD  is  a  combination  of  notes  which 
requires  no  further  combination  following  it  or 
preceding  it  to  make  it  satisfactory  to  the  ear. 
The  concords  are  perfect  fifths,  perfect  fourths, 
major  and  minor  thirds,  and  major  and  minor 
sixths,  and  such  combinations  of  them,  with  the 
octave  and  one  another,  as  do  not  entail  other 
intervals.  ThuB  the  combination  of  perfect  fifth 
with  major  or  minor  third  constitutes  what  is 
known  as  a  common  chord,  as  (a).  And  dif- 
ferent dispositions  of  the  same  notes,  which  are 
called  its  inversions,  give,  first  a  bass  note  with 
its  third  and  sixth,  as  (ft)  ;  and,  secondly,  a 
bass  note  with  its  fourth  and  sixth,  as  (c). 

Besides  these  a  chord  composed  of  the  third 
and  Bixth  on  the  second  note  of  any  scale  is 
regarded  as  a  concord,  though  there  is  a  dimi- 
nished fifth  or  augmented  fourth  in  it  according 
to  the  distribution  of  the  notes,  as  (d)  or  (e) 


the  naturally  discordant  quality  of  the 
diminished  fifth  and  augmented  fourth  is  con- 
sidered to  be  modified  by  placing  the  concordant 
note  below  them,  a  modification  not  effected 
when  it  is  placed  above  them.  This  combi- 
nation was  treated  as  a  concord  even  by  the 
theorists  of  the  old  strict  diatonic  style  of  coun- 
terpoint.   [See  Harmony.]  [C.H.H.P.] 

CONDELL,  Henry,  was  a  violinist  in  the 
orchestras  at  the  Opera  House  and  Drury  Lane 
and  Covent  Garden  Theatres  early  in  the  present 
century.  In  181 1  he  gained  a  prize  at  the  Catch 
Club  for  his  glee,  '  Loud  blowe  the  wyndes.'  He 
composed  the  music  for  the  following  dramatic 
pieces:— 'The  Enchanted  Island,'  ballet.  1804; 
'  Who  wins?'  musical  farce,  1 808 ;  and  '  Transform- 
ation,'musical  farce,  1810;  and  was  one  of  tho  six 
contributors  to  the  comic  opera,  1  The  Fanner's 
Wife,'  1 81 4.  He  died  in  June  i8a4.   [W.  H.  H.] 

CONDUCTOR— the  English  equivalent  for 
the  German  1  Capelhneister,'  and  the  French 
'Chef  d'orchestre  — has  to  Btudy  the  score,  cor- 
rect the  parts  and  see  that  they  are  clearly 
marked,  beat  the  time  for  the  Iwwid  and  chorus 
at  rehearsal  and  performance,  animate  them  with 
the  spirit  of  the  work,  and  generally  be  respon- 
sible for  the  due  interpretation  of  the  composer's 
intentions  and  for  the  success  of  the  music. 

A  separate  conductor,  standing  in  'front  of  the 
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In  the  centre  of  U.e  i>rr»ie»tr»  with  his  back  U>  the 
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orchestra  and  beating  time  with  a  baton,  though 
apparently  long  known  abroad,  in  in  England  an 
institution  of  comparatively  recent  date.  In  for- 
mer times  the  chief  musician  sat  at  a  pianoforte  in 
the  orchestra  with  the  score  before  him ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  beat  time  continuously, 
or  in  any  way  influenced  the  band,  or  did  more 
than  put  in  a  few  chords  now  and  then  when  the 
orchestra  was  going  astray,  which  when  heard 
mu4  have  had  a  very  bad  effect.  The  leader  it 
was  who  kept  the  band  together— or  as  nearly 
together  as  possible — beating  time  with  his  bow, 
stamping,  and  occasionally  tapping  on  the  desk. 
But  as  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  violins  and 
was  therefore  out  of  sight  of  the  majority  of  the 
orchestra  he  could  have  had  but  a  very  Bmall 
influence  on  the  other  players. 

The  programmes  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
(founded  1 813)  for  the  first  Beven  years  always 

end  with  the  following  words,  '  Leader  Mr.  , 

Pianoforte,  Mr.  ,  and  the  names  are  rarely 

if  ever  the  same  for  two  concerts  together.  '  Air. 
Cramer'  and  '  Mr.  Clementi '  took  it  nearly  turn 
about  At  the  piano  till  Sir  G.  Smart  shared  it 
with  them :  but  the  leaders  varied  between  Salo- 
mon, F.  Cramer,  Spagnoletti,  Viotti,  Yaniewicz, 
Weichsel,  Mori,  Baillot.  Thus  the  band  was  each 
time  under  a  fresh  head,  and  the  4  reading1  of  the 
works,  and  the  style  of  performance — as  far  as 
such  things  were  then  attempted — must  have 
changed  with  each  concert.  With  the  second 
concert  of  1820  (March  2 en  the  announcement 
changes  to  '  Leader,  Mr.  Spagnoletti ;  Conductor, 
Mr.  Cramer,'  a  change  apparently  due  to  the 
resolution  of  Spohr,  who  in  a  pleasant  passage  in 
his  Autobiography  describes  the  old  state  of 
things  and  his  action  at  the  concert  which  he 
had  to  direct  (during  the  Beries  of  1820),  when 
he  produced  his  baton  and  insisted  on  conducting 
from  the  front  in  the  present  sense  of  the  word, 
and  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  (Selbst- 
biographie,  ii.  87).  'Henceforth,'  says  he,  'no 
one  was  ever  again  seen  seated  at  the  piano  during 
the  performance  of  symphonies  and  overtures. 
But  the  alternations  of  leaders  and  conductors 
continued  for  many  years.  The  first  attempt  at 
uniformity  was  made  in  1844,  when  the  4th,  5th, 
6th,  7th,  and  8th  concerts  were  conducted  by 
Mendelssohn,  the  leader  still  changing  each  time. 
The  concerts  of  1845  were  conducted,  3  by  Sir 
U.  Bishop,  and  5  by  Moscheles,  and  at  length  in 
1846  we  find  the  simple  announcement  'Con- 
ductor, Signor  Costa/  and  the  commencement  of 
the  present  system.  That  system  is  obviously 
the  right  one.  The  office  of  conducting  is  to  a 
great  extent  a  mechanical  one.  A  perfect  per- 
formance depends  far  more  than  it  might  be 
supposed  on  such  matters  as  the  legibility  and 
accuracy  of  the  parts,  and  the  intelligibility  of 
the  conductors  beat  and  of  his  communications 
with  the  players ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  this  part 
of  a  conductor's  duties  can  only  be  adequately 
performed  if  he  is  constantly  engaged  with  the 
same  band.  In  a  perfect  conductor  mechanical 
excellence  must  be  accompanied  with  knowledge, 
feeling,  appreciation,  enthusiasm,  poetry,  and  the 


highest  qualities  of  the  musician  j  but  these  last 
will  be  of  little  avail  without  the  former,  or 
without  the  familiar  relation  between  the  con- 
ductor and  the  band  which  long  knowledge,  or 
at  any  rate  several  rehearsals,  alone  can  give. 
Composers  do  not  always  make  good  conductors. 
Beethoven,  apart  from  his  deafness,  was  too 
strange  and  eccentric ;  Schumann  forgot  what  he 
was  about  ;  Mendelssohn,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  the  practical  intelligence  and  the  rare  tact 
and  temper  which  made  him  an  exceptionally 
good  conductor.  But  it  is  better  that  the  two 
offices— the  composer  and  the  conductor— should 
be  kept  apart. 

So  far  the  Philharmonic,  as  representative  of 
London  concerts.  At  the  Opera  the  change 
is  said  to  have  been  brought  about  by  Chelanl, 
who  conducted  the  German  Company  in  Loudon 

Of  late  years — with  Herr  von  Billow— the 
practice  of  conducting  from  memory  has  come 
in,  and  for  those  who  can  stand  the  enonnom 
strain  which  is  implied  in  the  recollection  of 
every  nuance  and  the  exact  entry  of  every  in- 
strument in  a  long  and  complicated  work,  no 
doubt  it  is  a  great  comfort  not  to  have  to  think 
of  the  book,  but  the  power  must  surely  be  con« 
fined  to  a  few  and  must  always  be  full  of  risk. 

It  would  be  difficult  within  the  limits  of  this 
article  to  give  any  definite  instructions  on  the 
art  of  conducting,  even  if  such  instructions  could 
be  practically  useful;  but  conducting,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  business,  is  a  matter  of 
natural  gifts  and  practice.  Those  however  who 
wish  to  see  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject  by 
three  great  musicians  may  consult  the  '  Vollkom- 
mene  Capellmeister '  of  Mattheson  (1739).  ^d 
'Orchestral  Conductor'  of  Berlioz— the  appendix 
to  his  Modern  Instrumentation  and  Orchestration 
— and  (less  didactic  and  more  polemical)  the 
'Ueber  das  Dirigiren'  of  Wagner.  There  U  a 
description  from  a  different  point  of  view,  well 
worth  reading,  in  Berlioz's  letter  to  Liszt,  No.  3 
of  his  '  Voyage  musical.*  (G.j 

CONDUCTOR'S  PART.  A  substitute  for  » 
full  score,  in  which  the  parts  are  condensed  into 
two  staves,  and  the  names  of  the  various  instru- 
ments are  inscribed  as  they  enter.  Spohr's  D 
minor  Symphony  is  published  in  this  shape 
only. 

CONTORTI,  Giovanni  Lcca,  was  a  Calabrian, 
and  born  at  Mileto  about  1560.  He  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Papal  Choir  in  1591.  He  wat 
doubtless  a  successful  and  accomplished  singer 
according  to  the  fashion  of  his  time ;  but  bis 
chief  title  to  notice  seems  to  have  been  the  pub- 
lication of  a  volume  containing  a  series  of  vocal 
ornamentations  of  all  kinds  wherewith  to  overlap 
the  Psalms  in  ordinary  use  in  the  church  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  tliroughout  the  year.  Baini 
ascribes  to  him  what  he  considers  the  restoration 
of  the  'trillo.'  [Tukmolo  ;  Tkillo.]     [E.  H.  P.] 

CONRADI,  August,  born  at  Berlin  i»Jl, 
studied  harmony  and  composition  under  Run- 
genhagen.    In  ^43  he  produced  a  symphony, 
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and  in  1847  an  opera,  '  Rubezahl,'  both  at  Berlin. ' 
In  1849  he  was  chapel-master  at  Stettin,  and  con- 
ductor successively  at  the  Konigstadt  Theatre  in  | 
Berlin,  at  Dusseldorf,  Cologne,  and  finally  (1853) 
at  the  Kroll  Theatre  in  Berlin.  In  1855  his 
'  Musa  tier  letzte  MaurenfUrst'  was  performed  at 
Berlin.  His  other  compositions  include  5  sym- 
phonies, overtures,  string  quartets,  dance  music  for 
pianoforte  and  orchestra,  and  a  quantity  of  Lieder. 
He  died  at  Berlin,  May  91,  1873.  [M.C.C.] 

CONRADI,  Johank  Geobo,  chapel-master  at 
Oettingen  in  Bavaria  towards  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  one  of  the  earliest  composers  of 
German  opera.  He  produced  successfully  at  the 
Hamburg  Theatre  'Ariadne,'  'Diogenes,'  and 
'NumaPompilius '  in  1691 ;  '  Karl  der  Groase'  and 
'Jerusalem'  (1692);  'Sigismund/  'Geiserich,' 
and  '  Pygmalion'  (1693).  [M.  C.  C.] 

CONSECUTIVE,  the  term  applied  to  intervals 
which  recur  between  the  same  parts  or  voices, 
but  more  especially  to  such  as  are 
forbidden  to  do  so,  as  consecutive 
fifths,  which  everybody  perceives 
to  be  ugly;  or  consecutive  octaves,  which  * 
only  perceived  to  be  objectionable 
in  a  combination  of  distinct  parts. 

It  is  held  that  consecutive  fifths 
are  objectionable  because  the  parts  move  simul- 
taneously in  two  different  keys ;  hence  when  the 
effect  of  two  keys  is  avoided  they  are  admissible ; 
as  when  the  lower  part  progresses  from  tonic 
to  dominant  (a)  (between  the  tenor  and  bass)  ; 
or  from  tonic  to  subdominant  (6)  (between  treble 
and  alto). 


1 
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Consecutive  octaves  are  held  to  be  objection- 
able because  in  music  in  parts  which  are  clearly 
defined  the  balance  is  suddenly  disturbed.  For 
if  three  voices  are  singing  together,  each  with 
a  well  defined  part  assigned  to  it,  and  two  of 
them  suddenly,  without  any  ostensible  reason, 
sing  the  same  notes  in  two  or  three  successive 
chords,  not  only  is  the  harmony  weakened  by 
the  loss  of  a  part,  but  the  succession  of  notes 
which  they  sing  together  is  brought  into  unsea- 
sonable prominence.  When  it  is  intended  to 
bring  a  melody  or  a  phrase  into  prominence  it 
is  common  to  double  it  in  octaves;  but  when 
this  is  done  in  music  in  definite  parts  it  muBt 
be  continued  long  enough  for  the  intention  to  be 
perceived. 

Some  theorists  add  consecutive  sevenths  to  the 
category  of  forbidden  progressions,  but  there  are 
so  many  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  greatest 
masters,  and  when  they  are  harsh  they  are  so 
obviously  so,  that  the  rule  seems  both  doubtful 
and  unnecessary. 

The  forbidden  consecutives  are  most  objection- 
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able  in  vocal  music,  or  music  for  solo  instruments 
in  combination,  such  as  quartets  and  quintets  of 
strings,  when  each  part  stands  out  distinctly,  and 
the  relations  of  the  parts  are  easily  perceived. 
In  pianoforte  music  and  orchestral  music  the 
objectionable  effect  would  be  often  lost  in  the 
mass  of  sound. 

Instances  of  violations  of  the  rule  against  con- 
secutive fifths  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
almost  all  the  greatest  composers.  Sometimes  it 
may  have  been  an  oversight,  at  others  it  may 
have  been  done  on  principle.  Ries's  well-known 
anecdote  (Biog.  Notizen,  p.  87)  referring  to  a 
passage  in  one  of  Beethoven's  quartets,  op.  18, 
may  show  either  one  or  the  other.  Elsewhere 
Beethoven  seems  to  have  considered  that  it  was 
better  to  violate  such  a  rule  or  incur  a  consider- 
able harshness  than  to  change  the  order  of  a 
thoroughly  established  idea,  because  the  altera- 
tion of  the  idea  not  only  produces  a  sense  of 
weakness,  but  is  also  much  more  disturbing 
aesthetically  than  the  violation  of  a  rule  of  har- 
mony. Thus  in  the  finale  of  his  Sonata  in  A, 
op.  101,  rather  than  alter  his  established  idea(u), 
he  allows  the  part  below  to  make  consecutive 
fifths  with  it  (  #  •  ). 


(a) 


m      —  J  .  i<  i  i  0  *- 


It  was  long  considered,  from  the  description  of 
it  which  exists,  that  the  supposed  first  form  of 
harmony,  which  was  called  Diaphony,  or  Or- 
gan u  in,  consisted  of  continuous  consecutive  fifths, 
fourths,  and  octaves ;  but  later  investigations  of 
the  subject  tend  to  show  that  the  description  has 
been  misunderstood,  and  refers  in  reality  to  a 
repetition  of  phrases  at  the  fifth  above  or  the 
fourth  below.  [C.H.H.P.] 

CONSERVATOIRE  DE  MUSIQUE.  A 
free  school  of  music,  established  in  Paris  by  the 
Convention  Nationale,  Aug.  3,  1795.  Ite  ***** 
suggestion  was  due  to  a  horn-player  named  Ro- 
dolphe,  and  the  plan  which  he  submitted  to  the 
minister  Amelot  in  1775  was  carried  into  effect 
on  Jan.  3,  1784,  by  Baron  Breteuil,  of  Louis 
XVI's  household,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Gossec. 
This  Ecole  royale  de  Chant,  under  Gossec's  di- 
rection, was  opened  on  April  1,  1784,  in  the 
Hotel  des  MenuB-Plaisirs  du  Roi,  then  used  by 
the  Academic  for  its  rehearsals.  The  first  public 
concert  was  given  April  18,  1786,  and  on  the 
addition  of  a  class  for  dramatic  declamation  in 
the  following  June  it  adopted  the  name  of  the 
Ecole  royale  de  Chant  et  de  Declamation.  The 
municipality  engaged  a  band  under  Sarrette  in 
1790,  and  instituted  on  June  9,  179-,  the  Ecole 
gratuite  de  Musique  de  la  Garde  National© 
Parisienne.  which  did  good  service  under  Sar- 
rette's  skilful  direction,  and  finally  took  the  name 
of  Institut  National  de  Musique,  Nov.  8,  1793. 
But  the  indej>endent  existence  of  both  these 
schools  came  to  an  end  on  the  formation,  by 
government,  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique, 
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Aug.  3,  1795,  in  which  they  were  incorporated.  I 
Sarrette  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  president 
of  the  institution,  and  in  1 797  his  charge  extended 
to  125  professors  and  600  pupils  of  both  sexes, 
as  well  as  to  the  printing  -office  and  warehouse 
established  at  15  Faubourg  Poissonniere,  where 
the  '  Me'thodes  du  Conservatoire,'  prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  Catel,  M«?hul,  Rode,  Kreutzer, 
and  other  eminent  professors,  were  published. 
The  organisation  of  the  Conservatoire  was  modified 
by  Bonaparte  in  March  1800,  after  which  the 
staff  stood  as  follows  : — A  Director — Sarrette ; 
five  Inspectors  of  Tuition — Gossec,  MehuL  Lo- 
Bueur,  Cherubini,  and  Monsigny ;  thirty  first- 
class  Professors — Louis  Adam,  Berton,  Blasiua, 
Catel,  Devienne,  Dugazon,  Duvernoy,  Garat, 
Gavinies,  Hugot,  Kreutzer,  Pereuis,  Plantade, 
Rode,  Rodolphe,  Sallentin,  etc.;  forty  second- 
class  Professors — Adrien,  Baillot.Boieldieu,  Dom- 
nich,  Eler,  Jadin,  etc.  The  Conservatoire  was 
attain  re-organised  Oct.  15,  181 2,  by  the  famous 
Decret  de  Moscow,  under  which  eighteen  pupils, 
nine  of  each  sex,  destined  for  the  Theatre  Francais, 
received  an  annual  allowance  of  1 100  francs,  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  Pensionnaires— eighteen 
vocal  students,  twelve  male  and  six  female.  This 
Pen*ionnat  had  been  established  in  1806 ;  but 
the  men  alone  lived  at  the  Conservatoire. 

On  Dec.  28,  18 14,  Sarrette  was  abruptly  dis- 
missed from  the  post  he  had  filled  with  so  much 
zeal  and  talent,  and  though  reinstated  on  May 
26,  1 81 5,  was  compelled  to  retire  finally  on  the 
1 7th  of  the  following  November.  The  studies 
were  interrupted  for  the  time,  and  tho  school 
remained  closed  until  April  1816,  when  it  re- 
opened under  its  former  title  of  Ecole  royale  de 
Musique,  with  Perne  as  Inspector-general.  Che- 
rubini succeeded  him  April  1,1822,  and  remained 
until  Feb.  8,  1842,  when  he  was  replaced  by 
Auber,  who  directed  the  Conservatoire  until  his 
death,  May  12,  1871  ;  M.  Ambroise  Thomas, 
the  present  director,  was  appointed  on  the  6th  of 
the  following  J  uly. 

Before  speaking  of  the  Conservatoire  of  our 
own  day,  its  financial  condition,  staff,  and  musical 
importance,  we  must  enumerate  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  acta  which  marked  its  successive 
administrations. 

Tho  budget  originally  amounted  to  240,000 
franca,  but  this  in  1802  was  reduced  to  100,000, 
a  fact  indicative  of  the  grave  money  diffi- 
culties with  which  Sarrette  had  to  contend 
through  all  his  years  of  office,  in  addition  to  the 
systematic  opposition  of  both  artists  and  autho- 
rities. By  the  publication  of  the  '  Methode  du 
Conservatoire,'  however,  to  which  each  professor 
gave  his  adherence,  ho  succeeded  in  uniting  the 
various  parties  of  the  educational  department 
OO  a  common  basis.  Amongst  the  savants  of 
the  institution  who  assisted  in  this  work  were 
Ginguene*,  Lao'pede,  and  Prony.  Under  Sarrette 
the  pupils  were  stimulated  by  public  practising*  ; 
to  him  is  also  due  the  building  of  the  old  library, 
begun  in  1 801,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  theatre 
in  the  Rue  Bergere,  1S12.  In  the  same  year  he 
obtained  an  increase  of  26,800  francs  for  the 


expenses  of  the  Pensionnat ;  and  the  institution 
of  the  'Prix  de  Rome'  in  1803,  which  secured 
to  the  holders  the  advantage  of  residing  in  Italy 
at  the  expense  of  government,  was  hia  doing. 

Under  Perue's  administration  an  '  Ecole  pri- 
mairo  de  Chant'  was  formed,  April  23,  181 7,  in 
connection  with  the  Conservatoire,  and  directed 
by  Choron.  The  inspectorship  of  the  Ecole  de 
Musique  at  Lille  was  given  to  Plantade.  In 
1 810  it  adopted  the  title  of  'Conservatoire 
aecondaire  de  Paris,'  in  which  it  was  followed  by 
the  Ecole  at  Douai,  no  longer  in  existence.  The 
formation  of  special  classes  for  lyrical  declama- 
tion and  the  study  of  oi>era  parts  was  also  due 
to  Perne. 

Cherubini's  strictness  of  rule  and  his  profound 
knowledge  made  his  direction  very  favourable 
for  the  progress  of  the  Conservatoire.  The  men  s 
pensionnat  was  re-organised  under  him,  and  the 
number  of  public  practices,  which  all  prize  holders 
were  forced  to  attend,  increased  in  1823  from  six 
to  twelve.  By  his  means  the  opera  pitch,  uni- 
versally allowed  to  be  too  high,  was  lowered  in 
1826,  and  the  Ecole  de  Musique  founded  at 
Toulouse  in  1821  was  attached  to  the  Conserva- 
toire, as  that  of  Lille  had  previously  been.  He 
opened  new  instrumental  classes,  and  gave  much 
encouragement  to  the  productions  of  the  '  Societe 
dea  Concerts  du  Conservatoire.'  By  hia  means 
the  library  acquired  the  right  to  one  of  the  two 
copies  of  every  piece  of  music  or  book  upon  music 
which  authors  and  composers  are  compelled  to  de- 
posit with  the  Mimstre  de  l'lnterieur  (March  29, 
1 834).  In  1 84 1 ,  through  Cherubini's  instrumen- 
tality, the  Ecoles  of  Marseilles  and  Metz  became 
'Succursales  du  Conservatoire';  in  short,  during 
his  long  administration  he  neglected  no  means  of 
raising  the  tone  of  the  studies  of  the  Central  Con- 
servatoire, and  extending  its  influence.  The 
following  were  among  his  principal  coadjutors  :— 
Habeneck  and  Paer,  inspectors  of  tuition ;  Le- 
aueur,  Berton,  Reicha,  Fetis,  Halevy,  Carafa, 
composition  ;  Laine,  Lays,  Garat,  Plantade,  Pon- 
chard,  Banderali,  Bordogni,  Panseron,  Mine. 
Damoreau,  singing  :  instrumental  classes — Be- 
noist,  the  organ ;  Louis  Adam  and  Zimmer- 
man, piano ;  Baillot,  Kreutzer,  Habeneck,  violin ; 
Baudiot,  Norblin,  Vaslin,  violoncello;  Guillou, 
Tulou,  flute  ;  Vogt,  oboe ;  Lefevre,  Klos«:,  cla- 
rinet; Delcambre,  Gebauer,  bassoon;  Dauprat, 
Meifred,  horn;  Dauverntf,  trumpet;  Dieppo, 
trombone;  Naderman,  Prumier,  harp;  Adolphe 
Nourrit,  the  opera;  Michelot,  Samson,  Provost 
and  Beauvallet,  professore  of  tragedy  and  comedy. 

Amongst  the  professors  appointed  by  Auber 
we  may  mention  Adolphe  Adam,  Ambroise  Tho- 
mas, Reber,  composition  ;  MM.  Klwart,  Bazin, 
harmony;  Battaille,  Duprez,  Faure,  Garcia, 
Revial,  Masset,  singing;  Madame  Farrenc,  Henri 
Herz,  Marmontel,  Le  Couppey,  piano;  Alard, 
Girard,  Massart,  Ch.  Dancla,  violin;  Franch- 
omme  and  Chevillard,  violoncello.  Classes  for 
wind  instruments — Toulou,  Dorus,  flute  ;  Ver- 
roust,  oboe;  Willent,  Cokken,  bassoon;  Gallay, 
Mc-ifred,  horn  ;  Forestier,  Arban,  cornet ;  Mile. 
Brohan,    MM.   Regnier,    Monrose,  Bressant, 
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professors  of  comedy.  Auber  also  instituted 
lectures  on  the  history  and  literature  of  music, 
to  which  he  appointed  Samson  in  1855.  The 
de*buts  under  Auber's  management  were  most 
brilliant,  and  he  drew  public  attention  to  the 
Conservatoire  by  reviving  the  public  practices. 
The  facade  of  the  establishment  in  the  Faubourg 
Poissonniere  was  re-built  in  1845,  and  in  1864 
the  building  was  considerably  enlarged,  and 
those  in  the  Rue  du  Conservatoire  inaugurated, 
including  the  hall  and  offices  of  the  theatre,  the 
museum,  and  library.  The  associate  classes  of 
military  pupils,  formed  on  the  suppression  of  the 
Gymnase  militaire  in  1856,  made  these  enlarge- 
ments indispensable. 

But  notwithstanding  the  growing  importance 
of  the  Conservatoire  under  Auber  s  strict  and 
impartial  direction,  the  last  years  of  Wb  life  were 
embittered  by  the  revival  of  the  office  of  '  Ad- 
ministrateur'  in  the  person  of  Lassabathio,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  in  1870  to  re- 
organise the  studies — a  BU'p  in  which  some  mem- 
bers foresaw  the  ruin  of  the  school.  In  1 859,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  troubled  period,  the  reform 
of  the  pitch  took  place  which  fixed  the  A  at  870 
vibrations.  Lassalmthie  at  the  same  time  pub- 
lished his  'Histoire  du  Conservatoire  imperial 
de  Musique  et  de  Declamation'  (Paris,  i860), 
an  hasty  selection  of  documents,  but  containing 
ample  details  as  to  the  professorial  staff. 

Since  the  nomination  of  M.  Ainbroiae  Thomas, 
the  present  director,  the  office  of  4  Adminis- 
trates* and  the  pensionnat  have  been  sup- 
pressed, and  Mr.  Emile  Rety  has  been  appointed 
Secretary-General.  Lectures  on  the  general 
history  of  music  have  been  instituted ;  M. 
Barbereau,  the  original  lecturer,  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  M.  Eugene  Gautier ;  an  orchestral 
class  directed  by  M.  Deldevez,  and  compulsory 
vocal  classes  for  reading  at  sight  have  been 
founded,  and  the  solfeggio  teaching  has  been  com- 
pletely reformed.  The  following  professors  have 
been  appointed  : — MM.  Theo.  Dubois,  Guiraud, 
harmony  ;  MM.  Crosti,  Bussine,  Boulanger,  Po- 
tior, Mme.  Viardot,  who  has  lately  resigned,  and 
been  succeeded  by  M.  Barbot,  sinking;  M. 
Charles  Colin,  oboe ;  M.  J ancourt,  bassoon ;  M. 
Delisse,  trombone;  M.  Maury,  corneta-piston. 
M.  Am  bruise  Thomas  has  endeavoured  to  improve 
the  tuition  in  all  its  branches,  to  raise  the  sala- 
ries of  the  professors,  and  increase  the  general 
budget,  which  has  risen  to  210,000  francs,  and  is 
expected  soon  to  reach  240,000  francs — a  sum 
amply  sufficient  for  the  expenses  of  the  Institution 
with  its  staff  of  8  titularies,  77  professors,  and 
10  employes. 

The  tuition  at  present  is  divided  as  follows : — 
16  solfeggio  classes  under  4  masters — in  12  of 
which  the  lessons  are  individual,  in  the  remaining 
4.  in  class ;  8  singing  classes  under  8  masters  ; 
as  class  for  vocal  harmony,  and  another  for  the 
study  of  part-writing,  each  with  its  professor. 
For  lyrical  declamation  there  is  I  class  for  the 
of  >era  and  2  clashes  for  the  opera-cotnique.  The 
3 1  instrumental  classes  are  as  follows : — 6  for 
violin;  2  for  cello;  I  for  double  bass,  for  flute, 
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oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  horn,  cornet,  trombone, 
harp,  chamber  music,  organ,  improvisation,  and 
orchestral  composition .  There  are  also  10  classes 
for  piano,  4  for  men  and  6  for  women. 

For  the  study  of  harmony  there  are  6  classes. 
Also  three  for  composition,  counterpoint,  and 
fugue  (under  Rel>er,  Masse,  and  Bazin,  all 
members  of  the  Institut  de  France).  To  these 
classes  muBt  be  added  those  for  the  general 
history  of  music,  grammar,  prosody,  and  ortho- 
phony, 3  classes  for  dramatic  declamation,  1  for 
stage  deportment,  and  1  for  fencing. 

The  classes  are  held  3  times  a  week,  each  one 
lasting  2  hours.  The  regulation  number  of 
pupils  is  either  8,  10,  or  12,  according  to  the 
class,  but  a  few  candidates  are  also  admitted  as 
'auditeurs.'  Among  the  professors  who  have 
charge  of  the  classes  just  enumerated,  we  find 
bucIi  names  as  Masse,  Franchomme,  Chevillard, 
Rene  Baillot,  Deldevez,  Reber,  Bazin,  Regnier, 
Bressant,  and  many  of  the  most  celebrated  artists. 
The  academic  year  begins  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  and  closes  at  the  end  of  July. 

The  names  of  those  seeking  admission  to  the 
Conservatoire  must  be  sent  in  to  the  committee 
of  management  at  the  beginning  of  October, 
and  an  examination  before  the  Committee  of 
Tuition  must  be  successfully  passed.  The  youngest 
pupils  only  are  admitted  into  the  preparatory 
solfeggio  and  piano  classes  ;  in  the  higher 
classes,  for  vocal  music  and  declamation,  the  ago 
is  limited  to  22.  The  pupils  have  to  pass  two 
examinations  in  each  academic  year,  and  take 
part  in  one  or  more  public  practices;  they  are 
also  admitted  to  the  July  competitions  according 
to  their  ability.  The  competitions  in  singing, 
opera,  opera  -  comique,  tragedy,  comedy,  and 
instrumental  music,  are  held  publicly  in  the 
large  concert-room.  The  distribution  of  prizes 
follows,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Education  and  Fine  Arte. 

This  important  institution  provides  musical 
and  dramatic  instruction  for  upwards  of  600 
pupils  and  1  auditeurs,'  who,  besides  their  regular 
studies,  have  the  advantage  of  an  extensive 
library  and  a  museum  of  musical  instruments. 

The  Library,  which  dates  from  the  foundation 
of  the  school  itself,  is  open  to  the  public  daily 
from  10  to  4.  The  first  librarian,  Eler,  was 
followed  by  Langlc  (1796-1807),  the  Abbe  Roze 
(1807-1810).  Perne  (1820-1822),  FOtis  (1827- 
183 1),  Bott.-e  de  Toulmon  (1831-1850),  Berlioz 
(as  conservateur  1839-1850,  and  as  librarian 
1852-1869 ),  Felicien  David  (1869-1876).  Since 
1876  M.  Wockerlin  lias  acted  as  librarian. 

The  Library  contains  over  30,000  works,  and 
the  number  is  increased  every  year  by  means 
of  a  special  grant.  It  also  possesses  a  considerable 
number  of  manuscripts  aud  autographs,  to  which 
those  of  the  Prix  de  Rome  were  added  in  1871, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  writer.  This  collection 
contains  the  autographs  of  all  the  prize  cantatas 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Prix  de  Rome  in 
1803.  Amongst  the  other  important  collections 
are  those  of  Eler,  corajMwetl  of  works  of  the  1 6th 
and  17th  centuries  put  into  score;  of  Bottee  de 
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Toulmon,  comprising  85  volumes  of  MS.  copies 
of  the  chefs-d  oeuvre  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th 
centuries  from  Munich,  Vienna,  and  Rome,  in- 
cluding all  Palestrina's  masses.  Unfortunately, 
most  of  these  compositions  are  written  in  'pro- 
portional notation,'  and  are  still  in  separate 
parte.  The  departments  of  engraved  opera  scores 
and  of  vocal  and  instrumental  mithodc*  are  very 
complete.  In  1872  the  library  was  further 
enriched  by  Schoelcher's  collection,  containing 
every  edition  of  Handel's  works  and  a  vast  array 
of  Handel-literature.  The  number  of  dramas  is 
6, 000,  and  increasing  daily,  and  the  department 
of  works  on  the  art  and  history  of  music  contains 
many  thousand  French  and  foreign  volumes. 
Amongst  these  are  some  extremely  rare  works, 
'El  Melopeo'  by  Cerone ;  treatises  by  Agricola, 
Luscinius,  Prwtorius,  Mersenne;  several  editions 
of  Gafori ;  '  II  Transilvano'  by  Diruta  ;  original 
editions  of  most  of  the  old  ciavecinists ;  '  L'Or- 
chesographie'  of  Thoinot  Arbeau;  the  'Ballet 
Coinique  de  la  Reine' ;  the  1  Flores  musice'  of 
1488;  old  missals  and  treatises  on  plain-chant; 
besides  other  very  rare  and  valuable  books  and 
mtthoilts. 

The  Museum — of  recent  date,  having  been 
formally  inaugurated  on  Nov.  20,  1 864 — is  open 
to  the  public  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  from 
1 2  to  4.  At  that  time  it  merely  contained  the 
230  articles  which  the  government  had  purchased 
from  Clapisson  in  1861,  and  133  musical  instru- 
ments transferred  from  the  Garde  Meubles  and 
other  state  institutions,  or  presented  by  private 
donors.  On  the  appointment  of  the  present 
conscrvateur,  M.  Gustave  Chouquet,  Sept.  30, 
1 87 1,  the  numlnsr  of  objects  did  not  exceed  380, 
but  it  now  possesses  700  instruments  and  objects 
of  art  of  the  greatest  interest.  A  full  historical 
catalogue  has  been  published  by  M.  Chouquet, 
entitled  '  Lo  Mus«'e  du  Conservatoire  national 
de  Musique'  (Paris,  F.  Didot,  1875 ;  8vo.).  This 
magnificent  collection  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  Europe,  and  the  space  allotted  to  it 
must  strike  every  one  as  inadequate. 

The  Conservatoire  itself  Buffers  from  want  of 
room.  In  the  Faubourg  Poissonniere,  No.  15, 
are  the  offices  of  the  administration,  the  entrance 
to  the  small  theatre,  where  not  only  the  ex- 
aminations, but  the  classes  for  choral  singing  and 
dramatic  declamation,  lessons  on  the  ore  an,  and 
lectures  on  the  history  of  music  are  held.  Two 
smaller  theatres  serve  for  solfeggio  and  opera 
clashes.  In  the  large  theatre,  which  contains  an 
organ  of  32  feet,  the  Societe"  des  Concerts  du 
Conservatoire  has  held  its  concerts  since  its 
creation ;  it  also  serves  for  the  public  practices, 
the  competitions,  and  the  distribution  of  prizes. 
It  was  restored  and  decorated  in  the  Pompeian 
style  in  1864  ;  and  contains  only  a  thousand  seats. 
The  educational  management  of  the  Conservatoire 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  central  committee,  with 
two  sub-committees,  for  the  superintendence  of 
the  musical  and  dramatic  studies  respectively. 
The  committee*  for  the  admission  of  pupils  ami 
the  examination  of  the  classes  are  named  by  the 
director. 


At  the  present  date  (1878)  there  are  five 
provincial  Ecoles  de  Musique.  branches  of  the 
Conservatoire,  viz.  Lille,  Toulouse,  Dijon,  Nantes, 
and  Lyons  (founded  April  2,  1874). 

In  1871  M.  Henri  Reber  succeeded  M.  Am- 
broise  Thomas  as  inspector  of  these  provincial 
schools.  [G.C.] 

CONSERVATORIO.  The  ConservatorioM  in 
which  the  great  schools  of  Italian  music  were 
formed  were  so  called  because  they  were  intended 
to  preserve  (coiwerrare)  the  science  of  music 
from  corruption.  Of  these  the  moat  ancient  were 
the  Neapolitan  ones — Santa  Maria  di  Lore  to 
('537)»  I  Poveri  di  Gesu  Christo  (1589I,  La 
Pieta  de  Turchini  (1583),  San  Onofrio  (1583), 
which  all  sprang  from  the  first  school  of  music 
founded  at  Naples  (1496)  by  Jean  Tinctor,  ft 
Fleming,  reconstituted  by  Gesualdo,  IMnce  of 
Venosa,  and  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  and  illustrated 
by  a  long  roll  of  eminent  musicians.  [See 
Naples.] 

The  Conservatories  of  Venice  arose  ont  of 
the  school  founded  by  another  Fleming,  Willaert, 
at  the  same  date  with  that  of  Naples,  and  were 
also  four  in  number: — L'Ospedale  della  Pieta, 
Dei  Mendicant!,  Degl'  Incurabili,  L'Ospedaletto 
de'  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo.  [See  Venice.]  Nor 
does  this  list  include  the  various  'chapel  schools' 
of  music  for  the  choirs  of  the  great  cathedrals, 
after  the  pattern  of  the  musical  school  founded 
in  the  6th  century  by  Gregory  the  Great  for  the 
Pontifical  Chapel  at  Rome,  the  archives  of  which 
were  destroyed  in  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Charles  V, 
1527.    [See  Rome.] 

The  Venetian  Conservatorios  have  ceased  to 
exist,  those  of  Naples  are  now  represented  by  ft 
Royal  Neapolitan  College,  and  there  is  a  4  Rcale 
Conservatorio  di  Musica'  extant  and  flourishing 
at  Milan. 

The  Conservatoire  of  Paris  is  described  in 
the  preceding  article.  The  Conservator!  u m s  of 
Leipzig  (founded  through  the  exertions  of  Men- 
delssohn in  1843),  Vienna,  and  other  German 
towns,  will  be  mentioned  under  the  names  of 
those  places.  [C.  It  P.] 

CONSONANCE  is  a  combination  of  note* 
which  can  sound  together  without  the  harshness 
which  is  produced  by  beats  disturbing  the  smooth 
flow  of  the  sound. 

The  consonances  which  are  within  the  limits 
of  the  octave,  and  the  ratios  of  the  vibrational 
numbers  of  their  notes  are — 

The  octave .  ,  1:2.  Minor  third    .  5:6. 

Fifth     .    .  .  2:3.  Major  sixth    .  3:5. 

Fourth  .    .  .  3:4.  Minor  sixth    .  5:8. 

Major  third  .  4:5.  [C.H.H.P.] 

CON  SPIRITO,  'with  spirit';  an  indication 
oftener  found  in  Haydn  and  Mozart  than  in 
later  compositions. 

CONSTRUCTION  is  the  writing  of  a  piece 
of  music  according  to  an  appreciable  plan. 

The  element  of  construction  is  most  important 
in  instrumental  music,  where  there  is  no  acces- 
sory interest  to  keep  the  mind  engaged.    In  all 
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music  connected  with  words  the  definiteness  of 
construction  must  yield  to  the  order  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  be  dependent  on  what  it  expresses 
for  the  chief  part  of  its  efFeet ;  but  in  instrumental 
music  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  mind  to 
receive  a  satisfactory  impression  from  a  work 
which  was  purely  continuous,  and  had  no  such 
connection  between  its  parts  as  should  enable 
the  hearer  to  refer  from  one  part  to  another,  and 
thereby  assist  his  attention.  The  only  manner 
in  which  the  sense  of  proportion  and  plan,  which 
is  so  important  in  works  of  art,  can  be  introduced 
into  music  is  by  repetition  of  parts  which  shall 
be  distinctly  recognised  by  the  rhythm  and  order 
of  succession  of  their  notes,  and  are  called  the 
subjects.  And  the  construction  of  a  fine  move- 
ment is  like  that  of  a  grand  building,  in  which 
the  main  subjects  are  the  great  pillars  upon 
which  the  whole  edifice  rests,  and  all  the  smaller 
details  of  ornamentation  are  not  just  an  irregular 
medley  of  ill-assorted  beauties,  but  being  rein- 
troduced here  and  there,  either  simply  or  dis- 
guised with  graceful  devices,  give  that  unity 
and  completeness  to  the  general  effect  which  the 
absence  of  plan  can  never  produce.  As  instru- 
mental music  grows  older  new  plans  of  construc- 
tion are  frequently  invented,  especially  in  small 
lyrical  pieces,  which  imitate  more  or  less  the 
character  of  songs,  or  represent  some  fixed  and 
definite  idea  or  emotion,  according  to  the  sup 
postal  order  or  progress  of  which  the  piece  is 
constructed.  In  small  pieces  for  single  instru- 
ments originality  of  plan  is  generally  an  advan- 
tage ;  but  in  large  forms  of  instrumental  compo- 
sition it  is  moat  desirable  for  the  general  plan 
to  be  to  a  certain  extent  familiar,  though  it  is 
on  the  other  hand  undesirable  that  it  should  be 
very  obvious.  The  former  strains  the  attention 
too  heavily,  the  latter  engages  it  too  slightly. 
An  account  of  the  plans  most  generally  used  for 
such  large  instrumental  works  as  symphonies, 
concertoB,  overtures,  sonatas,  etc.,  will  be  found 
under  tbe  article  Form.  [C.H.H.P.] 
CONTI,  Francesco  Bartolomeo,  eminent 
theorbist  and  dramatic  composer,  born  at  Flo- 
rence Jan.  20,  1 68 1,  appointed  court  theorbist  at 
Vienna  in  1701.  He  resigned  in  1705,  but  was 
reappointed  theorbist  in  1708,  with  the  additional 
post  in  1 7 1 3  of  court-composer.  From  this  time 
he  devoted  himself  with  marked  success  to  the 
composition  of  operas,  especially  the  higher  kind 
of  comic  operas.  His  best  work  was  the  tragi- 
comic opera  '  Don  Chisciotte  in  Sierra  Morena,' 
which  is  a  model  of  its  kind  for  the  clear  delinea- 
tion of  each  separate  character.  It  was  per- 
formed first  at  the  Car  naval  of  1 719  in  Vienna, 
snd  afterwards  (1721)  at  Hamburg,  in  German. 
His  first  opera,  'Clotilde'  (Vienna,  1706),  was 
produced  in  London  ( 1 709),  and  the  songs  pub- 
lished separately  by  Walsh.  Conti  s  cantatas  and 
oratorios  are  solid  and  thoughtful.  Von  Kochel 
(J.  J.  Fux:  Vienna,  1872)  gives  a  catalogue  of 
all  his  works  performed  in  Vienna  between  1 706 
and  1732.  They  comprise  16  grand  operas,  13 
serenades  or  'Feste  teatrali,'  and  9  oratorios, 
the  scores  of  which  are  to  be  found  almost  entire 


in  the  Imperial  library  and  in  the  archives  of 
the  '  Gesellschaft  der  Musik  freunde'  at  Vienna. 
Matthem>n,  in  his  '  Vollkommene  Kapellmeister' 
(J 739.  P-  4°).  casts  a  grave  slur  on  Conti'« 
character  through  a  confusion  between  him  and 
his  son  Ignaz.  The  mistake  was  corrected  by 
Quantz  in  Marpurg's  '  Kritische  Beitrage'  (17541 
vol.  i.  p.  219),  and  by  Gerber  in  his  'Neuea 
Lexicon/  but  Fetis  maintained  the  authenticity 
of  the  anecdote  in  the  'Revue  musicale'  (1827, 
No.  3),  and  even  repeated  it  in  his  '  Biographie 
Universelle*  after  the  real  facts  had  been  made 
known  by  Molitor  in  the  '  Allg.  musik.  Zeitung' 
(1838,  p.  153).  Conti  died  in  Vienna  July  20, 
1732.  Mendel,  in  his  '  Mus.  Conv.  Lexicon,' 
states  that  he  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  court 
chapel-master,  but  this  is  incorrect,  as  he  was 
still  court-composer  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The 
younger  Conti,  Ignaz,  whom  Fe"tis  is  uncertain 
whether  to  call  the  son  or  the  brother  of  Francesco, 
was  really  his  son,  born  in  1699.  He  held  the 
post  of '  Hof-scholar'  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
March  28,  1759.  and  composed  several  serenades 
and  oratorios  which  bear  no  traces  of  his  father's 
ability.  [C.F.P.] 

CONTI.   See  Gizziello. 

CONTINUO.  The  short  for  Basso  Continco, 
which 

CONTRABASSO,  the  Italian  for  Double  Bass. 

CONTRABASS  POSAUNE.  See  Trombone. 

CONTRABASS  TUBA.   See  Bombardon. 

CONTRA-FAGOTTO,  the  ordinary  name  in 
orchestral  scores  for  the  Double  Bassoon.  See 
scores  of  Beethoven's  Symphonies  5  and  9, 
Brahms' s  Variations  on  a  theme  of  Haydn'B,  etc. 

CONTRALTO.  The  lowest  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal varieties  of  the  female  voice  (the  two 
others  being  soprano  and  mezzo  soprano),  and 
that  to  which  in  choral  music  the  part  next 
above  {contra,  or  counter  to)  the  alto  is  assigned. 
[Alto.]  The  culture  and  employment,  as  a  solo 
instrument,  of  the  female  contralto  voice,  like 
that  of  its  correlative  the  bass,  is  comparatively 
modern,  and  even  yet  not  universal.  By  the 
opera  composers  of  France  and  Germany  it  has 
been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  but  rarely  em- 
ployed. In  his  adaptation  for  the  French 
Theatre  of  his  Italian  'Orfeo,'  originally  com- 
posed (1762)  for  a  contralto,  Gluck  transposed 
and  otherwise  re -cast  the  music  of  the  title- 
character  for  a  tenor.  It  is  to  Rossini  and  his 
Italian  contemporaries  that  this  voice  owes  its 
present  very  important  status.  In  few  of  their 
operas  is  it  unemployed.  In  the  choral  music  how- 
ever of  the  composer*  of  all  nations  it  has  now 
definitively  taken  its  place — till  lately  monopo- 
lised, in  England  especially,  by  the  male  counter- 
tenor, a  voice  of  somewhat  different  compass 
and  altogether  different  quality.  [Alto.]  In 
extent  the  contralto  voice  sometimes  exceeds 
every  other,  male  or  female.  Like  the  bass  it 
has  a  third  register,  but  far  more  frequently  and 
successfully  brought  under  control.  A  contralto 
has  boon  known  to  possess  an  available  couipabS 
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of  three  octavos.  Its  most  effective  notes  how- 
ever, and  those  only  which  it  is  safe  to  employ  in 
choral  music,  are  the  notes  which  can  be  placed 
on  the  utave  (unfortunately  obsolete)  which  has 
the  C  clef  on  the  second  line— from  theG 
below  middle  C  to  the  octave  alxive  the 
latter  —  incorrectly  called  the  Mezzo- 
soprano  stave.  Though  not  so  penetrating  as  the 
soprano,  the  contralto  voice  surpasses  it  in  ten- 
derness and  in  volume ;  and  even,  which  is  more 
remarkable,  in  flexibility,  recent  contralti  have 
certainly  equalled,  perhaps  surpassed,  vocalists  of 
every  other  class.  As  examples  of  singers  in  the 
full  acceptation  of  the  term  the  names  of  Gras- 
sini,  Pisaroni,  Brambilla,  and  Alboni,  all  con- 
tralti, have  become  historical  [J.H.] 

CONTRAPUNTAL  is  properly  that  which  is 
written  according  to  the  rules  of  strict  Counter- 
point,  which  see;  but  it  is  commonly  used  to 
describe  music  of  a  pure  and  dignified  style,  in 
which  the  effect  is  produced  more  by  the  inde- 
pendent motion  of  the  parts  than  by  the  mass- 
ing of  the  harmonies.  The  larger  proportion  of 
early  modern  music  was  essentially  contrapuntal, 
and  it  seems  that  the  first  ideas  of  harmony  were 
derived  from  the  species  of  counterpoint  called 
Di  scant  us,  which  was  a  popular  device  of  tho 
latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  consisted 
of  fitting  two  independent  tunes  together.  This 
basis,  and  the  faot  that  musicians  were  bIow  in 
developing  a  sense  for  more  than  very  simple 
harmonies,  made  the  contrapuntal  style  their 
natural  mode  of  musical  expression.  But  the 
development  of  the  elaborate  harmonies  of  mo- 
dern inntrumental  music  has  so  changed  its 
whole  character,  that  an  attempt  to  write  true 
contrapuntal  music  at  the  present  day  is  some- 
thing like  trying  to  write  a  |>oetu  in  the  English 
of  (  haucer ;  and  very  few  composers,  unless  they 
devote  their  attention  speciallv  to  it,  are  likely 
to  achieve  a  contrapuntal  work  which  shall  not 
have  the  appearance  of  being  either  forced  or 
meaningless.  [C.H.H.P.] 

CONTRARY  MOTION  is  the  progression  of 
parts  in  opposite  directions,  one  or  more  as- 
cending while  the  other  or  others  descend,  as — 

In  contrapuntal  music  it  was  considered  pre- 
ferable to  similar  or  oblique  motion,  and  it  always 
has  a  stronger  and  more  vigorous  character  than 
either  of  these.  Many  conspicuous  examples  of 
its  use  in  modem  music  may  be  found,  as  for 
instance  in  the  slow  movement  of  Beethoven's 
Symphony  in  C 


Passing  notes  are  allowed  to  progress  con- 
tinuously by  contrary  motion  until  they  arrive 
at  notes  which  form  a  part  of  some  definite 
harmony  (  •  ),  as — 


from  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's 
in  Bb.  op.  106.  [C.H.H.P.] 

CONTREDANSE  (Engl,  country -dnnct,  Ger. 
amtrttunz).  A  dance  of  English  origin,  which 
was  introduced  into  France  in  the  Regency, 
1715-23,  and  has  since  become  very  popular. 
Tho  music  to  the  oontredanse  is  of  a  lively 
character ;  it  is  written  either  in  2-4  or  in  6-8 
time,  and  consists  uniformly  of  eight  bar  phrases, 
each  of  which  is  usually  repeated.  The  name 
prolmbly  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  dancers 
were  ranged  over  against  (contre)  one  another. 
The  English  term  'country -dance'  is  probably  a 
mere  adaptation. 

Beethoven  has  written  twelve  oontredanse*  for 
orchestra,  from  one  of  which  he  developed  the 
finale  of  his  '  Eroica'  symphony.  Mozart  has 
also  left  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  this 
class  of  composition.  A  series  of  five  or  six 
contredauses  forms  a  Qcadrillk.  [E.  P.] 

CONVERSI,  Girolamo,  was  born  at  Correggio 
about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  and  is 
known  as  the  author  of  the  following  works : — 
Canzoni  a  5  voci ;  Venice,  G.  Scot  to  1575  ;  re- 
printed by  the  same  publisher  in  if  So  in  4to; 
Madrigali,  a  6  voci,  lib.  1  ;  Veuice  15S4;  ibid, 
in  4to.  Conversi  is  familiar  to  English  amateurs 
through  his  fine  Madrigal  1  When  all  alone  my 
pretty  love  was  playing.'  [E.  H.  P.] 

CONVICT  (Convictorium),  an  establishment 
existing  in  many  German  towns  for  the  free  or 
very  economical  education  of  boys ;  usually  con- 
nected with  the  convent  system,  and  supported 
by  the  state  or  private  foundation.  Its  only 
claim  to  mention  here  is  the  fact  that  Schubert  " 
was  educated  for  the  Hof-kapelle  at  the  Convict 
at  45  in  the  Piaristeu  Gasse.  Josephstadt,  Vienna. 
That  for  the  choristers  of  St.  Stephen  s  is  in  the 
Stubenbastti,  No.  2. 

COOKE,  Benjamin,  Mub.  Doc,  the  son  of 
Benjamin  Cooke,  a  music  publisher  in  New 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  was  born  in  1734.  In 
his  ninth  year  he  was  placed  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Dr.  Pcpusch,  and  made  such  rapid  pro- 
gress as  in  three  years  time  to  be  able  to  act 
as  deputy  for  John  Robinson,  organist  of  Weat- 
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minster  Abbey.    In  1753  he  wm  appointed  sue-  ! 
oessor  to  Dr.  Pepusch  as  conductor  at  the  Aca- 
demy of  Ancient  Music.     In  September  57, 
on  the  resignation  of  Bernard  Gates,  he  obtained 
the  appointment  of  master  of  the  choristers  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  on  Jan.  27,  58,  that 
of  lay  vicar  there.     On  July  1,  62,  on  the 
death  of  Robinson,  Cooke  was  appointed  organist 
of  the  Abbey.    In  75  he  took  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Music  at  Cambridge,  and  in  8  a  was 
admitted  to  the  same  degree  at  Oxford.    In  the 
latter  year  he  was  elected  organist  of  St.  Martin- 
in-the-Field*.  In  1 789  he  resigned  the  conductor- 
ship  of  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music  to  Dr. 
Arnold.  He  died  Sept.  14,  1793,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a 
mural  tablet,  with  a  fine  canon,  records  his 
skill  and  worth.   Dr.  Cooke's  compositions,  which 
are  voluminous,  are  for  the  church,  concert-room, 
and  chamber.    For  the  theatre  he  produced 
nothing  except  an  ode  for  Dr.  Delap's  tragedy, 
'The  Captives,'  1786.    His  church  music  com- 
prises the  fine  service  in  G,  and  one  composed  in 
1787  at  the  request  of  Lord  Heathfield  for  the 
use  of  tie-  garrison  in  Gibraltar ;  two  anthems 
composed  in  1748  and  49  for  the  Founder's 
day  at  the  Chartor  House  ;  an  anthem  with 
orchestral  accompaniments  for  the  funeral  of 
William,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  1 764  ;  another 
of  the  same  description,  for  the  installation  of 
the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  afterwards  Duke  of 
York,  as  Knight  of  the  Bath,  1 772  ;  and  fourteen 
others,  besides  several  chants  and  psalm  and 
hymn  tunes.     For  the  Academy  of  Ancient 
Music  he  added  choruses  and  accompaniments 
to  Pergolesi's  'Stabat  Mater,'  1759,  aml  10  Gal" 
liard's  'Morning  Hymn'  (printed  1773);  and 
composed  an  Ode  for  Christmas  Day,  1763;  'The 
Syrens'  Song  to  Ulysses' ;  Collins's  Ode  on  the 
Passions  (printed  1 784) ;  Ode  on  the  Genius  of 
Chatterton,  1786;  and  Ode  on  the  King's  re- 
covery, 17^9.    But  the  compositions  by  which 
he  is  best  known,  and  which  will  convey  his  name 
to  posterity,  are  his  numerous  and  beautiful  glees, 
canons,  etc.    For  Beven  of  these  (five  glees,  a 
canon,  and  a  catch)  the  Catch  Club  awarded  him 
prizes.    Dr.  Cooke  published  in  his  life  time  a 
collection  of  his  glees,  and  a  second  collection 
appeared  in  1795  under  the  care  of  his  son 
Robert.    Twenty-nine  glees,  and  eleven  rounds 
catches  and  canons  by  Dr.  Cooke  are  printed  in 
Warren's  collections.     His  instrumental  com- 
positions consist  of  organ  pieces,  concertos  for 
the  orchestra,  marches,  and  harpsichord  lessons. 
Apart  from  his  eminence  as  a  composer  and  practi- 
cal musician,  Dr.  Cooke  was  one  of  the  best  and 
most  learned  theorists  of  his  time.      [W.  H.  H.] 
COOKE,  Hexbt— « Captain  Cooke'— was  edu- 
cated in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Charles  I.    On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  joined  the  king's 
army,  and  obtained,  in  1642,  a  captain's  commis- 
sion.   During  the  Commonwealth  he  subsisted  by 
teaching  music.    On  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  in  1660,  Cooke  was  appointed  one 
nf  the  gentlemen  and  master  of  the  children. 
In  1663  he  obtained  a  grant  for  himself  and  his 


!  successors  of  £30  per  annum  for  the  diet,  lodg- 
ing, washing,  and  teaching  of  each  of  the  children 
of  the  chapel.  In  July  1664  he  was  appointed 
'  Composer  of  the  king's  private  music  for  voices,* 
at  a  yearly  salary  of  £40.  Cooke  died  J  uly  1 3, 
1672,  and  was  buried  on  July  17  in  the  east 
cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Antony  Wood 
asserts  that  his  death  was  hastened  by  chagrin 
at  finding  himself  supplanted  in  favour  by  Pel- 
ham  Humfrev,  who  had  been  his  pupil.  Cooke 
retained  the  title  of '  captain '  until  his  death.  He 
composed  several  anthems,  the  words  of  which 
are  contained  in  Clifford's  collection,  and  a  pro- 
cessional hymn  which  was  performed  at  Windsor 
at  the  festival  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter, 
April  17,  1 66 1.  He  also  contributed  some  of 
the  music  to  Davenant's  '  First  Day's  Entertain- 
ment at  Rutland  House'  in  1657.      [W.  H.  H.] 

COOKE,  Nathaniel,  born  at  Bosham,  near 
Chichester,  in  1773,  was  nephew  of  Matthew 
Cooke,  organist  of  St.  George,  Bloomsbury,  from 
whom  he  received  the  chief  part  of  his  musical 
education.  He  became  organist  of  the  parish 
church  of  Brighton,  for  the  use  of  the  choir  of 
which  he  published  a  Collection  of  Psalm  and 
Hymn  tunes,  including  some  of  his  own  com- 
positions, which  long  continued  in  favour.  He 
also  published  some  small  pieces  for  the  piano- 
forte. [W.  H.  H.] 

COOKE,  Robebt,  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Cooke, 
succeeded  his  father,  on  his  death  in  1793,  as 
organist  of  St.  Martin-in-the  Fields.  On  the  death 
of  Dr.  Arnold,  in  1803,  he  was  appointed  or- 
ganist and  master  of  the  choristers  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  In  18 14  he  unfortunately  became 
deranged,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  his  disorder 
drowned  himself  in  the  Thames.  Robert  Cooke 
composed  an  Evening  Service  in  C  and  an  an- 
them, '  An  Ode  to  Friendship,'  and  several 
songs  and  glees.  Three  of  the  latter  obtained 
prizes  at  the  Catch  Club.  A  collection  of  eight 
of  his  glees  was  published  by  the  author  in 
1805.  [W.  H.H.] 

COOKE,  Thomas  Snrraox,  familiarly  known 
as  Tom  Cooke,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1783. 
Evincing  early  a  taste  for  music  he  studied 
under  his  father,  and  made  such  rapid  progress 
as  to  perform  in  public  a  violin  concerto  when 
only  seven  years  of  age.  He  received  instruction 
in  composition  from  G  iordani.  When  only  fifteen 
he  was  appointed  leader  of  the  band  at  the 
theatre  in  Crow  Street,  Dublin,  in  which  situ- 
ation he  continued  several  years,  and  composed 
several  musical  pieces.  On  one  of  his  benefit 
nights  he  announced  himself  to  sing  the  tenor 
part  of  The  Seraskier,  in  Storace's  opera  1  The 
Siege  of  Belgrade,'  an  experiment  which  proved 
quite  successful,  and  led  to  his  removal  to 
Loudon,  where  he  made  his  first  appearance, 
in  the  same  character,  at  the  English  Opera 
House,  Lyceum,  on  July  13,  1813.  On  Sept.  14, 
1815,  he  appeared  as  Don  Carlos  in  'The  Du- 
enna,' at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  whero  he  con- 
tinued as  a  principal  tenor  singer  for  nearly 
twenty  yean.    During  this  period,  on  one  of  his 
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benefit  nights,  he  exhibited  the  versatility  of 
his  talents  by  performing  in  succession  on  the 
violin,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  horn,  violon- 
cello, double  bass,  and  pianoforte.  About  1823 
he  undertook,  alternately  with  his  duty  as  tenor 
singer,  the  duty  of  leader  of  the  band.  Some 
years  later  ho  was  engaged,  at  Prury  Lane  and 
Co  vent  Garden,  as  director  of  the  music  and 
conductor.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  and  occasionally  led  the  band 
or  conducted  the  concerts.  In  1 846  he  succeeded 
John  Loder  as  leader  at  the  Concert  of  Antient 
Music.  For  several  years  he  held  the  poet 
of  principal  tenor  singer  at  the  chapel  of  the 
Bavarian  Embassy.  He  died  at  his  house  in 
Great  Portland  Street,  Feb.  26,  1848,  and  was 
buried  at  Kensal  Green  cemetery.  Cooke's  com- 
positions were  numerous  and  varied.  He  wrote 
much  for  the  theatre,  but  his  music  of  that 
description  has  mostly  passed  out  of  memory. 
As  a  glee  composer  he  was  more  successful,  and 
several  of  his  compositions  of  that  class  obtained 
prizes  from  the  Catch  and  Glee  Clubs.  As  a 
singing-master  he  had  a  deserved  reputation, 
and  Beveral  of  his  pupils  achieved  distinction ; 
amongst  them  Miss  M.  Tree,  Mrs.  Austin,  Miss 
Povey,  Miss  Rainforth,  the  Misses  A.  and  M. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  on  singing,  which  was  much  esteemed. 
Cooke's  principal  dramatic  pieces  were  'Frederick 
the  Great,'  1814;  'The  King's  Proxy,'  1815; 
«  The  Count  of  Anjou,*  1816  ;  *  A  Tale  of  Other 
Times'  (with  Bochsa),  182a;  'The  Wager,  or, 
The  Midnight  Hour,'  1825;  'Oberon,  or,  The 
Charmed  Horn,*  1826;  'Malvina,'  1826;  'The 
Boy  of  SantiUane,'  1827;  'The  Brigand,'  1829, 
one  song  in  which,  'Gentle  Zitella,*  attained 
great  popularity ;  'Peter  the  Great,'  1829; 
'The  Dragon's  Gift,*  1830;  'The  Ice  Witch,' 
1831;  'Hyder  AH,'  1831  ;  'St.  Patrick's  Eve,' 
1832;  'King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table,'  1835  ;  additional  songs  for  'A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  1840.  He  also  ad- 
apted several  foreign  operas  to  the  English  stage, 
after  a  fashion  in  vogue  in  bis  time,  i.  e.  omitting 
much  that  the  composer  wrote,  and  supplying 
its  place  by  comfMisitions  of  his  own.  He  pub- 
lished 'Six  Glees  for  3  and  4  voices'  in  1844, 
besides  many  singly.  Among  his  glees  which 
gained  prizes  were  '  Hail !  bounteous  Nature,' 
1829;  'Come,  spirits  of  air,'  1830;  'Let  us' 
drain  the  nectared  bowl,*  1830 ;  'Thou  beauteous 
spark  of  heavenly  birth,'  1832  ;  'O  fair  are  thy 
flowerets,'  1836:  he  likewise  obtained  a  prize 
for  his  catch,  '  Let's  have  a  catch  and  not  a  glee,' 
1832.  Cooke  had  considerable  abilities  as  a  wit 
and  humourist.  His  eldest  son,  Henry  Angelo 
Michael  (commonly  known  as  G rattan)  Cooke, 
was  educated  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
and  for  many  years  held  the  poet  of  principal 
oVuto  in  all  the  best  orchestras,  and  was  subse- 
quently band-master  of  the  second  regiment  of 
Life  Guards.  [W.  H.  H.] 

COOMBE,  William  Francis,  son  of  a  sing- 
ing-master at  Plymouth,  was  born  there  in  1 786. 
Commencing  his  musical  studies  under  his  father, 
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he  subsequently  prosecuted  them  under  Churchill, 
and  finally  under  Jackson  of  Exeter.  At  four- 
teen years  of  age  he  obtained  the  appointment  of 
organist  of  Chard,  which  he  in  a  few  years  re- 
si  .tied  for  that  of  Totnes,  which  he  in  turn  gave 
up,  after  holding  it  for  nine  years,  for  the  like 
place  at  Chelmsford.  He  published  several  piano- 
forte pieces  of  his  composition.  [W.  H.  II.] 

COOMBS,  James  Morris,  was  born  at  Salis- 
bury in  1769.  He  was  admitted  a  chorister  of 
the  cathedral  under  Dr.  Stephens  and  Parry, 
In  1789  he  was  appointed  organist  at  Chippen- 
ham, and  retained  that  place  until  his  death  in 
1 820.  His  published  works  consist  of  a  Te  Deum 
and  Jubilate,  songs,  glees,  a  set  of  canzonets,  and 
a  selection  of  psalm  tunes.  [W.  H.  H.] 

COOPER,  George,  son  of  the  assistant  or- 
ganist to  St.  Paul's ;  born  in  Lambeth  J  uly  7, 
1820.  His  quickness  of  ear,  readiness  of  execu- 
tion, and  taste  for  good  music,  developed  them- 
selves very  early,  and  his  road  to  the  organ  was 
smoothed  by  an  old  harpsichord  with  pedal*  and 
two  rows  of  keyB,  on  which  the  lad  practised 
at  all  available  times.  When  1 1  years  old  he 
often  took  the  service  at  St.  Paul's  for  his  father, 
and  at  the  Festivals  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  it 
was  Attwood's  delight  (then  chief  organist)  to 
make  him  extemporise.  On  one  such  occasion 
Mendelssohn  is  said  to  have  remarked  and 
praised  him.  At  13J  he  was  made  organist  of 
St.  Benet,  Paul's  Wharf.  On  Attwood's  death 
he  became  assistant  organist  of  St.  Paul's,  rice 
his  father  resigned  ;  in  1836  organist  of  St.  Ann 
and  St.  Agnes  ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1843,  succeeded  him  at  St.  Sepulchre's,  and  be- 
came singing-master  and  organist  to  Christ's 
Hospital  as  well.  On  the  death  of  Sir  George 
Smart  he  was  appointed  organist  of  the  Chapel 
Royal.    He  died  Oct.  2,  1876,  much  regretted. 

Cooper  did  much  to  familiarise  his  hearers 
with  the  works  of  Bach  and  other  great  com- 
posers, which  he  played  in  a  noble  style.  His 
'Organ  Arrangements,'  'Organist's  Manual,' and 
'Organist's  Assistant,'  are  well  known,  and  so 
is  his  'Introduction  to  the  Organ,'  long  the 
only  work  of  its  kind  in  England.  These 
wore  his  only  publications  of  any  moment.  He 
had  a  strong  taste  for  natural  science,  and 
divided  his  time  between  the  organ,  his  ferns, 
and  photography. 

C0PERAR10,  John,  was  an  Englishman 
named  Cooper,  who,  having  Italianised  his  name 
during  a  sojourn  in  Italy,  continued  the  use  of 
it  after  his  return  to  England.  He  was  a  com- 
poser for  and  performer  on  the  lute  aud  viol  da 
ganiba,  and  the  musical  instructor  of  the  children 
of  James  I.  In  1606  he  published  'Funeral 
Teares  for  the  Death  of  the  Right  Honorable  the 
Earle  of  Devonshire :  figured  in  seaven  conges, 
whereof  sixe  are  so  set  forth  that  the  wordes  may 
be  exprest  by  a  treble  voice  alone  to  the  Lute 
and  Base  Viol  I.  or  else  that  the  meane  part  may 
be  added,  if  any  shall  affect  more  fulnesse  of 
part-.  The  seaventh  is  made  in  forme  of  a  Dia- 
logue and  can  not  be  sung  without  two  voyoea.* 
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He  composed  the  music  to  '  The  Masque  of  the 
Inner  Temple  and  Graye's  Inn,'  performed  at 
Whitehall,  Feb.  jo,  161 2.  In  1613  he  published 
'Songs  of  Mourning  bewailing  the  untimely 
death  of  Prince  Henry.  Worded  by  Tho.  Cam- 
pion and  set  forth  to  bee  sung  with  one  voyce  to 
the  Lute  or  Violl.'  He  contributed  three  of  the 
songs  to  the  masque  performed  at  Whitehall  on 
St.  Stephen's  Night,  161 4,  and  supplied  the 
whole  of  the  music  in  *  The  Masque  of  Flowers ' 
presented  in  the  same  place  on  Twelfth  Night 
in  the  same  year,  both  masques  being  given  in 
honour  of  the  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset 
and  Lady  Frances  Howard.  He  composed  a  set 
of  Fancies  for  the  organ  for  Charles  I,  the  manu- 
script of  which  is  still  extant,  and  numerous 
Fancies  for  viols.  He  contributed  two  vocal 
pieces  to  *  The  Teares  or  Lamentacions  of  a  Sor- 
row full  Soule,'  published  by  Sir  William  Leigh  ton 
in  161 4.  Coperario  was  the  master  of  Henry 
and  William  Lawes.  He  died  during  the  Pro- 
tectorate. [W.H.H.] 

COPPOLA,  GltJSKPPB,  a  singer  at  the  King's 
Theatre  in  1777.  He  appeared  as  '  Ciro '  in 
Sacchiui's  '  Creso.'  and  in  other  operas.    [J.  M.] 

COPPOLA,  Pier  Antonio,  born  in  1792  at 
Castrogiovanni  in  Sicily,  son  of  a  musician, 
studied  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  at  Naples. 
His  first  opera,  'IlFiglio  bandito'  (18 16)  was 
well  received,  and  his  'Nina  pazza  per  am  ore' 
(Rome,  1835),  was  performed  in  every  town  of 
Italy,  in  Vienna,  Berlin,  Lisbon,  Spain,  Mexico, 
and,  as  an  opera-comique  with  the  title  of  '  Eva,' 
in  Paris  (1839).    In  1836  he  composed  'En- 
richetta  di  Baienfeld'  for  Vienna,  and  this  was 
followed  by  'Gli  Illinese'  (Turin),  one  of  his  best 
works;  and  'La  bella  Celeste  degli  Spadari' 
(Milan).    At  the  Royal  Theatre  in  Lisbon  he 
produced  'Giovanna  !*•*  (1841),  and  'lues  de 
Castro'  (1842).   In  1843  he  returned  to  Italy, 
and  composed  five  more  operas,  which  were  less 
successful  than  his  earlier  works,  and  he  finally  re- 
turned to  his  post  at  Lisbon.  Coppola  might  have 
taken  a  higher  place  kad  he  not  come  into  com- 
petition with  Rossini.  Some  masses,  litanies,  and 
other  church  music  are  to  be  found  in  the  libraries 
at  Naples.    He  died  Nov.  14, 1877.  [M.C.C.] 
COPYRIGHT.  The  statutes  regulating  copy- 
right in  music  are  3,  4  WilL  IV,  c.  15  ;  5,  6  Vict, 
c.  45  .  and  7,  8  Vict.  c.  1 2  ;  and  their  joint  effect 
ia,  that  the  composer,  or  the  person  to  whom  he 
transfers  his  interest,  has  an  exclusive  right  to 
publish  or  give  performances  of  the  work  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  composer  and  seven  years 
afterwards,  and  also  during  the  period  of  forty- 
two  years  from  the  publication  or  first  performance 
of  the  work.    The  copyright  proprietorship  of  a 
British  composer  in  his  work  is  complete  from 
the  moment  of  composition;  but  for  purposes 
of   public  convenience  a  register  is  kept  at 
Stationers  Ball,  at  which  the  title,  date,  and 
proprietorship  of  any  work  may  be  officially 
entered  :  and  although  such  entry  is  not  necessary 
to  give  the  composer  the  copyright  of  his  work, 
and,  without  making  any  such  entry,  an  action 


can  be  brought  against  any  person  performing 
the  work  without  written  permission,  yet  no 
action  can  be  brought  against  any  one  publishing 
the  work  until  the  entry  has  been  made.  A 
similar  entry  should  be  made  whenever  the 
copyright  changes  hands.  Such  transfer  may 
also  be  made  by  writing,  and  in  this  case  the 
exact  nature  of  the  rights  transferred  will  be 
collected  from  the  document ;  but  if  the  transfer 
is  evidenced  by  registration  alone,  an  entry  of 
the  transfer  of  the  copyright  will  be  taken  to 
prove  no  more  than  the  transfer  of  the  right 
of  publication,  and  the  right  of  performance  will 
remain  with  the  transferor.  If  therefore  the  latter 
right  is  intended  to  pass,  a  written  contract 
should  be  made  to  this  effect.  To  obtain  the 
full  benefit  of  the  English  law,  even  for  British 
subjects,  the  first  publication  or  performance 
must  take  place  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  if  it 
takes  place  abroad,  the  work  is  in  every  respect 
considered  as  foreign,  although  the  author  be 
a  British  subject.  An  arrangement  for  the  piano 
of  a  work  written  for  other  instruments  has  not 
hitherto  been  considered  as  an  infringement  of 
the  copyright  of  the  latter;  but  the  cases  do  not 
go  so  far  as  to  prove  that  any  bare  transcription 
of  the  score  to  pianoforte  staves  would  necessarily 
escape  with  impunity.  The  amount  of  change 
constituting  a  really  new  work  cannot  be  expressed 
in  any  general  rule ;  each  case  is  determined  on 
its  merits. 

We  now  pass  to  works  composed  by  foreigners, 
or  first  published  or  performed  abroad.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  a  foreigner,  by  residing  in  England 
at  the  time  of  publication  or  first  performance, 
may  place  his  work  in  every  respect  under 
British  law ;  but  it  has  hitherto  been  held  that 
for  this  purpose  residence  in  Great  Britain  at 
the  time  of  publication  is  indispensable.  It  ia 
doubtful  whether,  under  the  Aliens  Act  of  1870, 
this  is  still  so ;  but  the  short  residence  necessary 
is  a  less  evil  than  the  chance  of  expensive 
litigation.  If  a  foreigner  sell  to  a  British  subject 
his  work  while  still  unpublished  and  still  un- 
performed, the  purchaser  has  full  English  copy- 
right property  in  the  work,  just  as  if  he  had 
written  it  himself.  But  a  work  first  published 
or  performed  abroad  can  only  obtain  protection 
in  England,  when  a  treaty  exists  between  this 
country  and  the  country  where  the  work  is 
produced,  creating  reciprocal  copyright  interests. 
Such  treaties  exist  between  this  country  and 
France,  Prussia,  and  some  other  German  states, 
Belgium,  Spain,  and  Italy.  There  is  no  copy- 
right treaty  with  the  United  States,  nor  with 
Austria,  Russia,  Norway,  or  Sweden.  The  Act 
7  and  8  Vict.  c.  12,  upon  which  international 
copyright  rests,  requires  that  every  Onler  in 
Council  granting  copyright  privileges  to  foreigners 
shall  prescribe  a  tune  within  which  the  work 
shall  be  registered  at  Stationers'  Hall.  Regis- 
tration therefore,  as  concerns  foreign  productions, 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Not  only  is  it 
necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  English  works,  that 
entry  shall  be  made  before  legal  proceedings  can 
be  commenced  against  an  unlicensed  publication  ; 
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but,  unless  the  work  be  registered  at  Stationers' 
Hall,  no  protection  can  at  any  future  time  be 
obtained  for  it.  The  period  within  which  a 
work  must  be  registered  in  specified  in  the  Order 
of  Council  announcing  in  the  London  Gazette 
the  terms  of  each  copyright  treaty  when  mado  ; 
and  the  terms  may  vary  in  every  treaty.  Foreign 
musicians  who  contemplate  introducing  their 
works  into  England  ought  therefore  to  consult 
a  qualified  adviser  immediately  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  their  work  ;  or,  for  want  of  this 
precaution,  they  may  find  their  productions  public 
property  at  the  moment  that  they  might  have 
become  remunerative.  The  opera  of  '  Faust'  has 
experienced  this  fate  ;  not  having  been  registered 
within  the  three  months  specified  in  the  Order 
of  Council,  its  performance  is  open  to  all  Her 
Majesty's  subjects.  [C.  A.  F.] 

COR  ANGLAIS.  (Ital.  Oboe  di  Caccia ;  and 
Corno  Jtu/lrttf ;  Germ.  Enylitchct  Horn.)  A  tenor 
oboe,  standing  in  the  key  of  F,  and  therefore 
speaking  a  fifth  lower  than  the  ordinary  oboe. 
It  has  the  same  scale  ami  conqtass  as  the  latter 
instrument,  from  K  or  Eb  in  the  bass,  to  about  A 
or  Bb  above  the  treble  clef.  It  bears  the  Bame 
relation  to  the  oboe  that  the  bassethorn  does  to 
the  clarinet,  hence  frequent  confusion  between 
the  two  instruments.  It  is  probably  similar  in 
many  respects  to  the  'oboe  di  caccia'  found  in 
Bach's  scores,  and  perhaps  to  the  '  chalumeau  '  of 
Gluck's  operas  ;  although  the  former  was  made  in 
the  form  of  a  bassoon  or  alto-fagotto,  and  the 
latter  may  have  been  a  kind  of  clarinet. 

Beethoven  has  written  a  fine  trio,  Op.  29,  for  two 
oboes  and  cor  anglais,  and  variations  on  '  La  ci 
darem,'  which  though  performed  at  Vienna  on 
Dec.  23,  1797,  are  still  in  MS.  Rossini  employs 
it  to  represent  the  alpenhorn  in  the  overture  to 
•William  Tell';  Meyerbeer,  Wagner,  Hah-vy, 
Ambroise  Thomas,  and  other  modern  composers 
frequently  introduce  it  in  their  operas.  It  has  a 
peculiar  wailing  and  melancholy  tone,  which  is 
very  effective,  but  it  is  difficult  and  somewhat 
treacherous  in  the  orchestra.  [W.H.S.] 

CORBET,  Francisql'e,  whose  real  name  was 
Francesco  Corlietti,  born  at  Pa  via  about  1630. 
died  in  Paris  about  1 700  ;  the  best  player  of  his 
time  on  the  guitar.  After  travelling  in  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Germany,  he  settled  for  a  time  at  the 
court  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  who  sent  him  to 
Louis  XIV.  He  stayed  for  a  few  years  in  the 
French  court,  and  then  came  to  England,  where 
Charles  II  appointed  him  to  an  office  in  the 
Queen's  household,  with  a  large  salary,  and 
provided  hirn  with  a  wife.  The  Revolution  of 
1668  drove  him  back  to  France.  His  best  pupils 
were  De  Vabray,  De  Vis^,  and  Medard,  who 
wrote  a  curious  epitaph  on  him.  [M.C.C.] 

CORBETT,  William,  an  eminent  English 
violinist  at  the  commencement  of  the  iSth  cen- 
tury, was  one  of  Queen  Anno's  band  of  music, 
and  leader  of  the  band  at  the  Opera  House  in 
the  Haymarket  on  its  firet  opening  in  1 705.  On 
the  production  of  Handel's  *  Rinaldo'  in  171 1  a 
new  set  of  instrumentalists  was  introduced  into 


the  opera  orchestra,  and  Corbett,  quitting  his 
position  in  the  Queen's  band,  went  to  Italy,  and 
resided  for  many  years  at  Rome,  making  occa- 
sional visits  to  Venice,  Milan,  Florence,  Cremona, 
Bologna,  Naples,  etc.,  amassing  during  the  time 
a  large  collection  of  music,  and  a  most  valuable 
assemblage  of  Italian  violins,  etc.    Those  ac- 
quainted with  his  circumstances  were  at  a  low  to 
account  for  his  ability  to  make  these  purchases 
except  by  the  supposition  that  he  was  a  •j'  >v<  ru- 
nout spy,  employed  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  Preteuder.    Corbett  returned  to  England  in 
1 740,  and  seems  to  have  resumed  his  position  in 
the  royal  band.  He  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  in 
1 748.    By  his  will  he  bequeathed  his  collection 
of  instruments  to  Gresham  College,  providing 
also  for  the  stipend  of  a  person  to  show  them, 
and  for  their  care.  The  college  authorities,  how- 
ever, rejected  the  gift  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  room  in  the  college  for  its  reception,  and 
the  instruments  were  consequently  sold  by  auc- 
tion '  at  the  Great  Room  over  against  Beaufort 
Buildings,  in  the  Strand,  formerly  the  Hoop 
Tavern,*  on  Saturday,  March  9,  1 751.  Corbett's 
collection  of  music  was  also  sold  by  auction  at 
his  house  in  Silver  Street,  Golden  Square.  Before 
quitting  England  Corbett  published  several  sets 
of  sonatas  for  violins,  flutes,  oboes,  etc. ;  some 
concertos  for  orchestra ;  and  instrumental  music 
for  'Henry  IV,'  1700;  'As  you  find  it,'  1703; 
and  '  Love  Betray 'd,  or.  The  Agreeable  Dis- 
apitointinent,'  1703.    After  his  return  he  pub- 
lished 'Concertos,  or  Universal  Bizzarries  com- 
posed on  all  the  new  Gustos  during  many  years' 
residence  in  Italy,'  containing  thirty -five  concertos 
in  seven  parts,  professing  to  exhibit  the  different 
styles  of  various  countries  and  cities.    [W.  H.  H.] 
CORDIER,  Jacques,  better  known  under  the 
name  of  Bocan,  born  in  Lorraine  about  1 580 ; 
dancuig-master  and  performer  on  the  violin  and 
rebec  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.    He  was 
unable  to  read  music,  but  had  great  power  of 
execution,  and  Mersennus  mentions  his  gift  of 
modulating  the  tones  of  the  violin.    He  was 
dancing-master  to  Henrietta  Maria.  Queen  of 
Charles  I,  and  came  with  her  to  England.  The 
King  took  great  delight  in  hearing  him  play  the 
violin.    He  returned  to  Paris  when  the  Civil 
War  broke  out,  and  his  tomb  at  St.  Germain 
l'Auxerroia  was  restored  in  1 843.  Chancy'*  *Tab- 
laturo  de  Mandore'  (Paris,  1629),  contains  a 
graceful  ' branle '  by  Cordier.  [M.  C.C.] 

CORELLI,  Abcangelo,  a  great  violinist  and 
composer,  born  at  Fusignano,  Imola,  1653.  He 
learnt  counterpoint  from  Mattco  Siniooelli,  and 
the  violin  from  G.  B.  Bassani.  Of  the 
part  of  his  life  but  little  is  known.  He  ap] 
to  have  travelled  in  Germany,  and  to  have 
stayed  for  some  time  at  Munich,  attached  to  the 
court  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  It  is  also 
related  that  he  went  to  Paris  in  1672,  but  soon 
left  it  again,  owing  to  Lulli's  jealousy.  This 
however,  according  to  Fctis,  is  very  doubtful. 
In  16S1  he  returned  to  Italy  and  settled  at 
Rome,  where  he  published  his  first  work,  a  vet 
of  twelve  sonatas.     He  soon  made  a  great 
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reputation  as  performer  and  composer,  and 
became  a  favourite  in  the  highest  circles  of 
Roman  society.  Cardinal  Pietro  Ottoboni,  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  the  arts  in  general  and 
of  music  in  particular,  was  his  great  friend  and 
patron.  Corelli  lived  in  the  Cardinal's  palace 
up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  conducting  the 
concerts,  which  took  place  every  Monday,  and 
which  were  considered  the  most  important  and 
interesting  events  in  Roman  musical  life.  He 
also  lived  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with 
some  of  the  most  eminent  painters  of  the  time, 
Cignani,  Maratti,  and  others,  with  whose 
assistance  he  formed  a  collection  of  valuab 
picture.  This  collection,  together  with  a  n 
inconsiderable  sum  of  money,  he  left  in  hi 
will  to  his  friend  and  benefactor  the  Cardinal, 
who  however  accepted  the  pictures  only  and 
handed  over  the  money  to  Corelli's  relations. 

Corelli  appears  to  have  been  of  the  most 
amiable  disposition,  and  a  model  of  truly 
artistic  modesty.  He  was  very  simple  and 
unpretentious  in  all  his  habits.  Handel,  though 
esteeming  him  highly,  used  to  say  of  him  :  '  He 
likes  nothing  better  than  seeing  pictures  without 
paying  for  it,  and  saving  money.'  He  dressed 
almost  shabbily,  and  would  on  no  account  hire 
a  carriage,  but  always  went  on  foot.  Hawkins, 
in  his  History  of  Music,  gives  an  account  of 
his  meeting  with  Handel  at  Rome.  Handel 
conducted  some  of  his  own  cantatas,  which  were 
written  in  a  more  complicated  style  than  the 
music  with  which  Corelli  and  the  other  Italian 
musicians  of  that  period  were  familiar.  Handel 
tried  in  vain  to  explain  to  Corelli,  who  was 
leading  the  band,  how  a  certain  passage  ought 
to  be  executed,  and  at  last,  losing  his  temper, 
snatched  the  violin  from  Corelli  s  hands  and 
played  it  himself,  whereupon  Corelli  remarked 
in  the  politest  manner  1  Ma,  caro  Sassone,  questa 
musica  e  nel  stilo  francese,  di  ch'  io  non  m' 
intendo'  (but,  my  dear  Saxon,  this  music  is  in 
the  French  style,  of  which  I  have  no  experience). 
It  was  the  overture  to  «n  trionfo  del  tempo,' 
which  Handel,  probably  with  special  regard  to 
Corelli,  had  written  in  the  style  of  his  concerti 
grossi  with  two  solo-violins.  It  is  a  fiery  im- 
petuous piece,  truly  Handelian  in  character,  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  Corelli  in 
his  quiet  elegant  manner  failed  to  attack  with 
sufficient  vigour  those  thundering  passages.  That 
Corelli,  who  in  his  own  compositions  never  goes 
beyond  the  third  portion,  might  have  been  puzzled 
by  this  passage,  which  occurs  in  the  same  over- 
ture, is  also  possible, 
but  it  is  hardly 
likely  to  have  caused 
the  scene  described 
above. 

His  fame  was  not  limited  to  Home  and  Italy. 
From  all  countries  youni*  talents  came  to  beuerit 
by  his  instruction ;  and  Wb  compositions  were 
published  in  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Paris,  and 
London,  as  well  as  in  Italy.  Among  his  nume- 
rous pupils  the  most  eminent  were  Gemini ani, 
I  >  ■  » i.  Hi  Somis,  Paptiite,  and  Castrucci. 
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IlluRtrious  foreigners  visiting  Rome  hardly 
ever  failed  to  pay  homage  to  Corelli.  When 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  came  there,  he 
conducted  in  her  palace  the  performances  of 
an  orchestra  of  150  musicians.    The  King  of 
Naples  repeatedly  tried  to  induce  him  to  settle 
in  his  capital,  and  made  him  most  favourable 
oilers,  which  were   however  all  declined  by 
Corelli,  who  was  not  willing  to  give  up  his 
happy  position  at  Rome,  where  he  was  uni- 
versally loved  and  esteemed.    It  was  not  till 
late  in  life  that  he  visited  Naples,  which  town, 
with  Alessandro  Scarlatti  as  its  leading  musician 
and  an  excellent  orchestra,  was  at  that  period 
by  far  the  most  important  musical  centre  of 
"taly.    Corelli,  who  appears  not  to  have  been 
Lway  from  Rome  for  many  years,  was  most 
xious  to  ensure  complete  success  in  Napl-.-s, 
d,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  effective  accompani- 
ment, took  with  him  two  violinists  and  a  vio- 
lonadlo  player.     But  he  soon  saw  that  this 
precsKtinn  had  been  superfluous.    At  the  first 
rehearml  Scarlatti's  band  went  through  the  intro- 
ductory tutti  of  one  of  Corelli's  concertos  with- 
out a  mistake,  whereupon  Corelli  admiringly 
exclaimed:  'Si  suona  a  Napoli  l'    (They  play 
well  at  Naples !)    The  king  however  did  not 
appreciate  his  playing,  and,  pronouncing  Ids 
adagio  tedious,  left  the  concert -room  before 
Corelli  had  finished.     But  this  was  not  all. 
Soon  afterwards  Corelli  was  leading  the  per- 
formance of  a  composition  of  Scarlatti's,  when, 
in  a  passage  that  probably  was  not  well  written 
for  the  violin,  he  made  a  very  conspicuous 
mistake,  while  Petrillo,  the  Neapolitan  lea  ler, 
who  was  familiar  with  the  passage  in  question, 
executed  it  correctly.   Then  came  a  piece  in  the 
key  of  C  minor.   Corelli,  already  disconcerted, 
led  it  off  in  C  major.    '  Ricominciamo ! '  (let  ua 
begin  again !)  said  Scarlatti,  with  his  usual 
politeness,  and  poor  Corelli  started  once  more 
in  major,  so  that  Scarlatti  was  at  last  obliged 
to  point  out  his  mistake.     Corelli   felt  this 
incident  as  a  great  humiliation,  and  left  Naples 
immediately.    Returned  to  Rome  he  found  that 
a  new  violinist,  Valentini,  had  won  the  general 
applause  and  admiration  of  the  public,  and 
considering  himself  slighted  and  superseded, 
took  it  so  much  to  heart  that  his  health  began 
to  fail.    In  1 71  a  he  published  his  last  work, 
dedicated  to  his  admirer  John  William,  Prince 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  died  January  18, 
1 713.    He  was  buried  in  a  princely  style  in 
the  Pantheon,  not  far  from  Raphael's  tomb, 
and  Cardinal  Ottoboni  erected  a  marble  monu- 
ment over  his  grave,  the  inscription  on  which 
bears  testimony  of  the  high  esteem  and  admi- 
ration in  which  Corelli  was  held.    For  many 
years  a  solemn  musical  service  was  held  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  death,  when  some  of  the 
great  master's  compositions  were  performed, 
conducted  by  one  of  his  pupils. 

Corelli  has  a  double  claim  to  a  prominent 
place  in  the  history  of  musical  art — as  a  great 
violinist  who  laid  a  firm  foundation  for  all 

of  technique  and  of  a 
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pure  style  of  playing;  and  as  a  composer  who 
materially  advanced  the  progress  of  composition. 
Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  above  all  he 
was  a  great  violin -player,  and  that  all  he  wrote 
grew  out  of  the  very  nature  of  his  instrument ; 
an  I  as  the  violin  is  not  only  a  solo  instrument 
but  at  the  same  time  the  leading  orchestral  one, 
wo  owe  to  Corelli  the  typical  treatment  of  it  in 
two  important  branches  of  composition.  In  his 
chamber-sonatas  and  concerti  grossi  (op.  l,  2,  3. 
4,  and  6)  he  must  be  considered  the  founder 
of  the  style  of  orchestral  writing  on  which  the 
future  development  in  this  direction  is  based, 
while  in  the  sonatas  (op.  5)  which  have  merely 
an  accompanying  fundamental  bass,  he  gives 
a  model  for  the  solo  sonata,  and  thereby  for 
all  writing  for  the  violin  as  a  solo -instru- 
ment. 

All  his  works  are  characterised  by  conciseness 
and  lucidity  of  thought  and  form,  and  by  a 
dignified,  almost  aristocratic  bearing.  The  slow 
movements  show  genuine  pathos  as  well  as 
grace,  bringing  out  in  a  striking  manner  the 
singing  power  of  the  violin.  The  quick  move- 
ments are  not  on  the  whole  of  equal  merit  with 
the  adagios, — at  least  in  point  of  originality  of 
thought  and  variety  of  character.  They  appear 
to  our  modern  feeling  somewhat  dry,  almost 
exercise-like. 

C'orelli's  gavottes,  sarabandes,  and  other  pieces 
with  the  form  and  rhythm  of  dances,  do  not 
materially  differ  from  similar  productions  of 
his  immediate  predecessors  and  contemporaries, 
although,  like  everything  that  he  wrote,  they  are 
distinguished  by  great  earnestness  and  dignity 
of  style,  and  are  especially  well  adapted  to  the 
instrument.  He  was  not  so  much  an  innovator 
as  a  reformer ;  he  did  not  introduce  new  striking 
effects;  it  cannot  even  be  denied  that  his 
technique  was  a  limited  one — he  never  goes 
beyond  the  third  position  —  but,  by  rigidly 
excluding  everything  that  appeared  to  him 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  instrument,  and 
by  adopting  and  using  in  the  best  possible  way 
everything  in  the  existing  technique  which  he 
considered  conformable  to  the  nature  of  the 
violin,  he  not  only  hindered  a  threatened  de- 
velopment in  the  wrong  direction,  but  also  gave 
to  this  branch  of  the  art  a  sound  and  solid  basis, 
which  his  successors  could  and  did  build  upon 
successfully. 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  the  original 
editions  of  his  Work*  I'- 
ll* XII 


due  vtollnl  •  arcUluto  col  buw  per  l\ 
Antwerp.  18H;  Amsterdam,  (i)  XII 
Tlollni  •  violone  o  cembalo,  op.  «; 
ttfc  work  st  Anuterdain  on* 
Buoaate  a  vlolino  •  riolone  o  cembalo,  op.  8; 
•rruiged  try  Oemlnlani  u  Concerti  uroad-  tft  Concert! 
TM'.inl  «  Tlolanrelki  dl  concertino  obUgnti.  <  dot  allri  violin)  •  bueo  dl 
concerto  grumo  ad  arbitrto  rheii  i-.tr.imo  nidoppUn-,  op.  t ;  liorna. 
1712.  Another  edition  at  Anwterdain.  A  number  of  •purioui  works 
were  rubUtb*!  under  CoreUU  name,  bul  cone  are  genuine  eicpt  the 
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CORFE,  J OSEPH,  born  in  1740  at  Salisbury, 
was  one  of  the  choristers  at  the  cathedral  there 
under  Dr.  J ohn  Stephens,  organist  and  master  of 
the  boy*.  In  1782  he  was  appointed  Gentleman 
of  the  Chapel  Royal.  In  1792  he  succeeded 
Robert  Parry  as  organist  and  master  of  the 
choristers  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  which  offices 
he  held  until  1804.  Corfe  composed  and  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  Cathedral  Music,  consisting  of 
a  service  and  eight  anthems,  etc. ;  three  sets  of 
Glees,  of  twelve  each  ;  a  Treatise  on  Singing ; 
a  Treatise  on  Thorough  Bass,  a  work  still  held 
in  esteem  ;  besides  editing  a  Selection  of  Sacred 
Music  made  by  James  Harris,  and  other  works. 
He  died  in  1820,  aged  80. 

His  son  Abthub  Thomas,  was  born  at 
Salisbury,  April  9,  1773.  In  1783  he  became 
a  chorister  of  Westminster  Abbey  under  Dr. 
Cooke.  He  subsequently  studied  the  piano- 
forte under  Muzio  Clemen  ti.  In  1804,  on  the 
resignation  of  his  father,  he  was  appointed  or- 
ganist and  master  of  the  children  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  A.  T.  Corfe  produced  and  published 
a  service  and  some  anthems,  several  pianoforte 
pieces,  and  '  Tin  Principles  of  Harmony  and 
Thorough  Bass.'  He  died,  whilst  kneeling  in 
prayer,  Jan.  28,  1863,  in  the  90th  year  of  bis 
age,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  where  a  tablet  was  erected  to  him 
by  his  thirteen  surviving  children,  one  of  whom, 
Charles  William,  Mus.  Doc.,  is  organist  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  [W.H.  H .] 

CORKINE,  William,  probably  a  lutenist, 
published  in  1610  '  Ayres  to  Sing  and  Play  to 
the  Lute  and  Basse  V10U.  With  Pavins,  Galli- 
ards,  Almaines  and  Corantos  for  the  Lyra  Violl.* 
and  in  1612  'The  Second  Booke  of  Ayres,  some 
to  sing  and  play  to  the  Base  Violl  alone ;  others 
to  be  sung  to  the  Lute  and  Base  Violl,  with  new 
Corantoes,  Pavins,  Almaines ;  as  also  divers  new 
Descants  upon  old  Grounds,  set  to  the  Lyra 
Violl.1  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life.  [W.H.H.] 

CORNEGA,  an  Italian  contralto,  engaged  by 
Ebers  for  the  season  of  1826,  at  a  salary  of  £500. 
Among  other  parts,  she  played  Felicia  in  *n 
Crociato,'  which  had  been  played  by  Garcia' s 
daughter  the  year  before.  She  was  re-engaged 
in  1827  at  a  salary  of  £  200.  (J.M.] 

CORNELIUS,  Pktbb,  a  near  relation  of  the 
painter  of  the  same  name,  and  as  composer  and 
author  a  prominent  representative  of  the  so- 
called  New-German  school,  was  born  at  Mayence 
Dec.  24,  1824.  He  was  originally  intended  for 
the  stage,  and  it  was  not  till  after  his  first  per- 
formance, which  seems  to  have  been  unsuccessful, 
that  be  decided  to  adopt  music  as  a  profession. 
His  musical  education  had  been  incomplete,  but 
his  dramatic  studies  had  made  him  acquainted 
with  literature,  and  were  of  considerable  service 
in  developing  his  poetic  faculties.  He  worked 
hard,  and  acquired  a  vast  amount  of  general 
information.  After  the  death  of  his  father  ^  1 844) 
he  pursued  music  with  energy  and  complete- 
ness ;  but  his  tendencies  were  forwards  towards 
the  modern  ideal,  rather  than  backwards  to  the 
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strict  rules  of  counterpoint.  In  1 85  2  he  went 
to  Weimar  and  joined  the  young  artists  who, 
under  Liszt's  leadership,  were  striving  to  carry 
out  the  ideas  of  Richard  Wagner.    They  formed 
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atually  a  separate  school,  to  which  the  name 

*  New-German'  became  attached.  It  was  here 
that  Cornelius  became  acquainted  with  Wagner's 
works,  while  with  Liszt  he  formed  ties  of  the 
closest  intimacy.  His  active  and  versatile  pen 
was  of  great  service  to  the  young  enterprise. 
He  strove  to  elucidate  the  new  principles  in 
the  'Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik,'  the  organ  of 
the  party,  both  by  original  articles  and  by  trans- 
lating a  series  of  lectures  given  in  French  by 
Liszt.  As  a  practical  embodiment  of  the  new 
views  he  composed  a  comio  opera,  '  Der  Barbier 
von  Bagdad,'  of  which  only  a  single  performance 
took  place  (1858).  Liszt  resented  the  judgment 
of  the  public,  and  left  Weimar,  which  ceased  to 
be  the  centre  of  the  school.  In  1858  Cornelius 
went  to  Vienna,  where  Wagner  was  then  liviug, 
and  became  intimate  with  him  also.  When 
King  Ludwig  II  invited  Wagner  to  Munich, 
Cornelius  followed  him  there  (1865),  first  as 
reader  to  the  king,  and  later  as  professor  of 
harmony  and  rhetoric  at  the*  Conservatoire,  after 
it  had  been  transformed  into  the  'Kbnigliche 
Musik-schule'  with  H.  von  Biilow  as  principal. 
Cornelius's  grand  opera  the  'Cid,'  produced  at 
Weimar  (1865),  may  be  considered  as  the  fruit  of 
his  intercourse  with  Wagner.  He  was  working 
at  another,  entitled  'Gunliid' — of  which,  after 
Wagner's  example,  ho  had  himself  taken  the 
subject  from  the  legends  of  the  Ed  da — when  he 
died  at  Mayence,  Oct.  24,  1874.  The  effect  of 
his  dramatic  works  in  furthering  the  Wagner 
movement  cannot  fairly  bo  estimated,  as  the 
public  have  had  no  real  opportunity  of  judging 
of  them.  His  published  works,  principally  vocal, 
show  him  to  have  had  much  feeling.  The  fol- 
lowing deserve  mention  : — '  Duets  for  Soprano 
and  Baritone,'  op.  6;  '  Lieder-cyclus,'  op.  3; 

•  Weihnachtslieder,*  op.  8;  and  'Trauerchbre' 
(for  men's  voices),  op.  9.  Most  of  these  are 
settings  of  his  own  poems.  He  published  a 
volume  called  'Lyrische  Poesien'  in  1861. 
Some  of  his  works  will  shortly  be  published ;  and 
Gunlod  is  to  be  completed  from  his  ample  notes 
by  his  friend  Hof bauer  of  Munich.         [A.  M.] 

CORNEMU.SE.  The  Italian  and  French 
name  for  the  Bag  fife. 

CORNET.  (Ital.  Cornetto;  Fr.  Cornet  a 
pistons).  The  name  was  formerly  given  to  a 
rude  reed  instrument  of  the  oboe  iamily,  but 
is  now  applied  to  a  brass  instrument  with 
cupped  mouthpiece,  intermediate  between  the 
French  horn,  trumpet,  and  bugle,  of  compara- 
tively modern  construction,  and  formerly  called 
also  Coknofean.  It  possesses  the  usual  scale  of 
open  or  harmonic  notes,  as  follows: — 


m 


the  real  fundamental  being  the  octave  below  the 
lowest  hero  given,  which  is  never  made  use  of. 


It  is  also  possible  to  produce  four  notes  above 
the  top  C,  corresponding  to  those  commonly  used 
in  the  trumpet ;  but  for  the  ,    ♦    »  * 

larger  bore  and  mouthpiece     0    1         1  1 
of  the  cornet  they  are  difii-  jjfc 
cult,  and  comparatively  un-  tr 
used.    The  French  horn,  on  the  other  hand, 
standing  an  octave  lower  than  the  cornet,  obtains 
two  harmonic  sounds,  the  Bb  and  C,  above  the  G 
last  given. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  cornet  is  the 
use  of  valves  or  pistons  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing its  compass  and  bridging  over  the  gaps 
between  the  natural  harmonic  sounds.  The  valves 
are  usually  three  in  number.  They  consist  es- 
sentially of  mechanism,  by  means  of  which  a 
bye  way  or  diversion,  somewhat  longer  than  the 
direct  road,  is  opened  to  the  vibrating  column 
of  air.  The  first  valve  thus  depresses  the  pitch 
by  a  tone,  the  second  by  a  semitone,  the  third 
by  three  semitones.  They  can  be  used  singly  or 
together.  In  this  manner  the  lower  limit  is 
removed  downward  to  Ff  in  the  bass  stave,  and 
six  semitones  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  the 
pistons  singly  or  in  combination: — 

XX*      h*       X*     l.«orS      1  8 

gar- tHt   *  » 


By  the  same  method  all  notes  intervening 
between  the  open  notes  of  the  natural  scale  can 
be  provided  for.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  con- 
trivance, the  early  composers  for  the  trumpet 
were  driven  to  make  use  of  the  superior  octave, 
in  which  a  consecutive  scale  of  open  notes  can  be 
obtained.  This  is  well  seen  in  Handel's  solos  for 
the  trumpet.  It  materially  increases  the  bril- 
liancy and  the  difficulty  of  the  older  instrument. 

The  cornet  was  originally  made  with  several 
'crooks,'  for  the  keys  of  A,  Bb,  Ab,  G,  C,  and 
even  others ;  but  it  has  been  customary  of  late 
to  dispense  with  all  but  the  A  and  Bb  crookB, 
which  correspond  to  the  clarinets  of  similar  name. 

The  bore  of  the  instrument  1b  intermediate  in 
size  between  the  small  cylindrical  tube  and  re- 
stricted bell  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  broad 
conical  form  of  the  bugle.  The  tone  stands  in 
corresponding  relation  to  those  instruments, 
lacking  the  penetration  of  the  former,  and  the 
smooth  hornlike  fulness  of  the  bitter. 

The  cornet  has  not  yet  been  much  employed  in 
the  scores  of  classical  music,  though  occasionally 
used  in  orchestras  instead  of  the  trumpet.  In 
operas  an  instance  of  its  use  which  will  be 
familiar  is  the  air  'When  other  lips'  in  Balfe's 
'  Bohemian  Girl.'  [W.  H.  S.] 

CORNET.  This  name  is  given  to  several 
kinds  of  organ  stops;  among  others  to  pedal 
reed-stops  of  4  and  2  feet  length  in  numerous 
Dutch  and  German  organs.  A  'Cornette*  of  4 
feet  occurs  in  the  cathedral  organ  at  Kronstadt ; 
a  'Cornetin'  of  2  feet  in  the  '  Old  Church*  organ 
at  Amsterdam ;  and  a  '  Cornettino,'  2  feet,  in  the 
music  hall  organ  at  Boston  in  America. 

The  great  organ  Solo  Cornet  comprised  either 
5,  4,  or  3  ranks  of  pipes.    When  of  the  former 
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it  consisted  of  a  stopped  diapason,  principal,  ' 
twelfth,  fifteenth,  and  tierce.   When  of  4  ranks 
the  stopped  diapason  was  omitted;  when  of  3, 
that  and  the  principal  wero  left  out ;  so  that 
the  'composition'  on  the  middle  C  key  stood 


c/  ♦  H»  M* 


and  the  one  or  two  separate  stops 
added  or  'drawn'  with  the  cornet  when  the 
series  of  5  pipes  was  not  complete.  The  pipes 
of  the  solo  cornet  were  4  or  5  'scales'  wider 
or  '  larger'  than  the  corresponding  pipes  of  the 
ordinary  stops,  to  render  the  tone  very  power- 
ful and  broad;  and  very  frequently,  in  order 
to  make  it  still  more  prominent,  the  stop  was 
placed  on  a  sound-board  of  its  own  and  raised 
a  few  feet  abovo  tho  surrounding  pipes,  in  which 
case  it  was  called  a  '  mounted  cornet.'  Father 
Smith's  solo  cornet  at  the  Temple  (4  ranks) 
was  not  mounted. 

The  Echo  Cornet,  of  soft  tone,  and  shut  up  in 
a  box,  was  of  3  ranks,  or  4  at  most,  the  composi- 
tion being  as  above  given.  '  Cornet  Voluntaries,' 
as  they  were  called,  were  in  great  vogue  for  a 
very  long  time,  and  consisted  of  runs  and  twirls 
for  the  right  hand,  played  in  single  notes,  first 
on  the  louder  stop  and  then  rej>eated  on  the 
Bofter,  the  left  hand  meanwhile  playing  a  soft 
bass.  So  fashionable  were  these  peculiar  display 
pieces  that  Dr.  Dupuis  states  on  the  title-page  of 
his  volume  of  voluntaries,  containing  specimens 
of  the  kind,  that  they  were  'Performed  before 
their  Majesties  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  etc.';  while  Russell,  in  his  book 
printed  in  181 2,  shows  that  the  attachment  for 
the  old  Echo  still  lingered  exactly  a  century 
after  it  had  been  improved  upon  by  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Swell  (in  171 2),  by  directing  at  the 
head  of  one  of  his  pieces  '  The  Swell  Pedal  not 
to  be  used  in  this  movement.'  The  name  '  Echo 
Cornet'  is  still  frequently  applied  to  a  compound 
stop  of  small  scale  and  light  tone  in  swell 
organs.  In  many  of  the  continental  organs  the 
comet  stop  extends  down  to  tenor  C ;  and  in 
some  places  it  is  used,  on  account  of  its  strong 
and  travelling  tone,  as  an  accompaniment  to 
the  priest's  voice  at  the  far  end  of  the  church. 
This  is.  or  was,  the  custom  a  few  years  ago  in 
many  of  the  churches  of  Cologne,  including  the 
cathedral. 

As  the  cornet  is  a  compound  stop  that  can  be 
carried  through  the  usual  compass  of  a  manual 
without  any  'break'  in  its  composition,  it  i3 
sometimes  looked  upon  as  a  good  stop  for  cover- 
ing the  repetitions  which  necessarily  occur  in  all 
compound  stops  that  rise  to  a  greater  altitude 
than  itself  above  the  unison.  At  such  times  it 
is  made  as  a  '  progressive'  stop ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  has  fewer  pipes  in  the  baas,  with  an  increasing 
number  up  to  the  middle  of  the  key -board. 
Commencing  with  two  pipes  on  the  CC  key,  a 
third  rank  is  added  at  tenor  C,  and  a  fourth  at  | 
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middle  C ;  and  the  stop  starts  with  a  fifteenth 
and  tierce,  to  which  are  added  first  a  twcltth 
and  then  a  principal,  thus — 


a  rankj 


3  ntulu 
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The  'large  scale'  is  preserved,  but  the  pipe* 
have  only  narrow  mouths,  and  produce  a  plea- 
sant and  rather  flute-like  quality  of  tone.  A 
stop  tomewliat  of  this  kind  occurs  on  the  great 
manual  of  Schulze's  fine  organ  in  Doncaster 
pari  sh  church.  [  E,  J .  H.] 

CORNETTE,  Victor,  son  of  an  organist,  born 
at  Amiens  1795,  a  musician  of  indefatigable 
activity.  He  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire  in 
181 1,  and  studied  composition  under  Lesueur. 
He  served  in  the  band  of  the  '  Grenadiers  tirail- 
leurs de  la  Garde  Imp&iale'  in  18 13  and  1814, 
ami  was  at  Waterloo;  was  professor  at  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Acheul  from  181 7  to  1825  ;  meroher 
of  the  orchestra  at  the  Odeon  (1825),  Opera 
Comiquo  (1827);  chorus  master  at  the  Opora 
Comique  (1831-1837);  director  of  singing  at 
the  Gymnase  de  musique  militaire  (1839)  j  con- 
ductor of  the  Strasburg  theatre  (1842) ;  chorus 
master  to  the  Ope*ra  national  (1847);  and  again 
chorus  master  at  the  Opera  Comique  (1848) ;  also 
trombonist  in  the  band  of  the  Garde  Nationale, 
and  deputy  organist  at  St.  Sulpice  and  the  In- 
valides.  Cornette  composed  an  enormous  mass 
of  music  for  every  variety  of  instrument,  and 
published  methtxltt  for  trombone,  ophicleide.  cor- 
net a  pistons,  bugle,  saxhorn,  saxophone,  bassoon, 
oboe,  horn,  trumpet,  harp,  cello,  viola,  organ, 
and  harmonium.  [M.  C.  C] 

CORNO,  the  Italian  term  for  Horn. 

CORNO  DI  BASSETTO.    See  Bassct-Horx. 

CORNO  DI  CACCIA,  t.  e.  hunting  horn,  the 
French  horn.  The  name  often  occurs  in  J.  S. 
Bach's  scores. 

CORNOPEAN,  a  name  originally  applied  to 
the  cornet  a  ph.tons,  though  now  disused 

CORNYSHE,  or  CORNISH,  William,  was 
master  of  the  children  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  in 
which  office  he  succeeded  Gilbert  Bonestre  about 
the  year  1490.  In  the  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of 
Heiuy  VII  under  date  Nov.  12,  1493,  a  pay- 
ment is  entered  '  to  one  Cornyshe  for  a  prophecy 
in  rewarde,  13*.  4ci.,'  and  in  the  Privy  Purse 
Expenses  of  Henry's  Queen,  Elizabeth  of  York, 
under  date  Dec.  1502,  a  similar  amount  far 
'  setting  of  a  carralle  upon  Christmas  day.'  W  hen 
the  children  of  the  chapel  under  Cornyshe  took 
part  in  the  performance  of  a  play  at  court  they 
were  rewarded  with  the  sum  of  '6/.  13*.  4<^- 
Cornyshe  was  a  great  favourite  with  Henry 
VIII.  We  find  a  payment.  *8  Henry  VIII. 
Nov.  To  Master  Cornishe,  gentyhnan  of  the 
King's  Chapcll,  upon  a  warraunt,  in  reward e. 
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aoo/.'  But  this  large  turn,  no  doubt,  included 
gratuities  to  his  brethren  in  the  Chapel.  In 
1504  Corny  she,  being  confined  in  the  Fleet 
priwtn.  upon,  as  he  in  forma  us,  some  false  in- 
formation given  by  an  enemy,  wrote  a  poem 
entitled,  'A  Treatise  between  Trouth  and  In- 
formation,' some  extracts  from  which  are  given 
in  Hawkins's  History  of  Music,  The  real  cause 
of  his  incarceration  is  unknown,  but  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  he  had  allowed  his  pen  greater 
freedom  than  was  agreeable  to  some  persons. 
However  in  1508  we  again  find  him  taking  part 
in  a  court  play,  as  appears  by  a  payment  'To 
Mr.  Kite,  Cornishe,  and  other  of  the  Chapcll 
that  played  aflfore  the  King  at  Richmonte,  61. 
13*.  4^-'  The  date  of  Cornyshe'B  death  is  un- 
certain, but  it  was  before  1 526,  in  which  year  the 
name  of  William  Crane  occurs  as  master  of  the 
children.  (W.  H.  H.] 

CORNYSHE,  William,  junior,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  a  composer  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Three  part-songs  by  him 
are  contained  in  a  manuscript  volume  compiled 
by  Dr.  Robert  Fayrfax,  and  now  in  the  library 
of  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MSS.  5465.)  Two 
of  those  songs  were  printed  by  Hawkins  in  his 
History  of  Music.  jW.  H.  H.] 

CORRI,  Domenico,  born  in  Naples  1 744,  died 
in  London  about  1826;  studied  under  Porpora 
from  1 763  to  67.  In  74  settled  in  London,  pro- 
ducing there  '  Alessandro  nell'  Indie'  (1774),  and 
some  years  later  '  The  Travellers,'  his  best  work  ; 
but  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  teaching  singing. 
His  daughter,  a  singer  and  harpist  of  merit, 
married  D1S8EK,  with  whom  Corn  entered  into 
partnership  as  music-seller  and  publisher  (1797), 
but  the  speculation  failed.  His  compositions  in- 
clude, besides  the  operas  above  named,  a  quantity 
of  songs  to  English,  French,  and  Italian  words ; 
.  sonatas,  airs,  and  rondos ;  '  The  Art  of  Fingering' 
(London  1799);  and  'The  Singer's  Preceptor* 
(ditto  1798);  also  a  'Musical  Dictionary'  (Lon- 
don 179s)  and  a  'Musical  Grammar.'  He  left 
three  sons,.  Antonio,  who  settled  in  America; 
Montagu,  dramatic  composer;  and  Haydn,  a 
teacher  in  Dublin.  [M.  C.  C] 

CORRI-PALTONI,  Mdmb.  Frances,  daughter 
of  Natale  Corri,  and  niece  of  Domenico,  born  in 
Edinburgh  1801,  a  dramatic  singer  of  ability; 
studied  under  Catalani  in  18 15  and  16.  She  sang 
in  London  (1820);  in  Germany;  in  Italy,  where 
she  married  Paltoni,  a  singer ;  in  Madrid  (1827) ; 
and  with  Lablache  in  Milan  (1828).  In  1830  she 
returned  to  Germany.  Her  voice  was  a  fine  mezzo- 
soprano,  with  a  brilliant  shake.  [M.  C.  C] 

CORTECCIA,  Francesco  di  Bernarik),  born 
early  in  the  16th  century  at  Arezzo,  died  in 
Florence  1571  ;  in  1531  organist  of  S.  Lorenzo  in 
Florence,  and  in  42  chapel-master  to  Cosmo  I ; 
also  a  Canon  of  S.  Lorenzo.  His  compositions 
include  nine  pieces  for  4,  6,  and  8  voices  with 
various  instruments,  in  a  rare  work  called  '  Mu- 
■iche  fatte  nelle  nozze,  etc.'  (Venice,  Gardano, 
1539);  'Madrigali  a  quattro  voci/  lib.  I  and  2 


(lb.  1545  and  1547) ;  'Primo  libro  de'  Madrigali 
a  5  e  6  voci'  (Dj.  1547) ;  'Responsoria  et  lecti- 
ones  hehdomadae  sanctae '  (lb.  1 5  70)  ;  '  Residuum 
cantici  Zacchariae'  (lb.  1570)  ;  and  'Canticorum 
liber  primus'  (lb.  1571),  published  a  few  month* 
after  his  death.  A  copy  of  the  madrigals  is  in  the 
Library  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  The  Library 
of  S.  Lorenzo  also  contains  32  hymns  in  4 -part 
counterpoint.  Corteccia,  with  Stri^gio,  composed 
music  for  Cini's  intermezzo  '  Psiche  e  I" Amorino,' 
for  the  marriage  of  Francesco  de'  Medici  and 
Joanna  of  Austria  in  1565.  [M.C.C.] 

CORTELLINI,  Camtllo,  a  composer  of  church 
music,  who  lived  at  the  commencement  of  the 
1 7th  century,  and  was  in  the  service  of  the  muni- 
cipality of  Bologna.  From  his  proficiency  on  the 
violin  he  went  by  the  name  of  II  Violino.  Vin- 
centi  of  Venice  published  several  volumes  of  his 
works,  consisting  of  Psalms,  Litanies,  Masses,  and 
other  sacred  pieces.  The  preface  to  one  of  these 
volumes,  intituled  '  Mease  concertate  a  otto  voci,' 
is  interesting  because  it  gives  a  hint  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  in  those  early  times  the  instru- 
mental and  vocal  parts  were  combined  in  church 
music.  The  passage  alluded  to  is  as  follows  :  '  La 
Me&sa  In  Domino  confido  ha  la  Gloria  concertata ; 
e  dove  saranno  le  lettere  grain  1  i ,  il  canto  re  cantera 
solo ;  e  dove  saranno  le  linee,  i  tromboni  e  altri 
simili  gtromenti  soneranno  boU.'  [E.  H.  P.] 

CORYPHAEUS  (Kopv<palot,  chorus-leader).  An 
officer  on  Dr.  Heather's  foundation  at  Oxford, 
intended  by  the  founder  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
musical  exercises  conducted  by  the  Cuoraous. 
The  duties  of  the  Coryphaeus  have  long  been 
imaginary ;  his  salary  was  never  more  than 
nominal.  [C.  A.  F.] 

OOSI  FAN  TUTTE,  obsia  La  scuola  dboli 
amanti.  An  opera  buffa  in  two  acts,  commanded 
by  the  Emperor,  libretto  by  Da  Ponte,  music  by 
Mozart;  produced  at  Vienna  Jan.  26,  1790; 
London,  King's  Theatre,  May  9.  181 1.  The 
libretto  is  bo  bad  and  the  music  so  good  that 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  fit  the  opera 
with  new  words,  as  '  Le  Laboureur  Chinois' 
(1807),  'Peines  d'amour  perdues'  (Barbier  & 
Carre",  1863).  Otto  Jahn  possessed  a  MS.  Mass 
made  up  from  it.  In  England  it  was  translated 
as  '  lit  for  Tat.'  TheCerman  version  is  entitled 
Weibertrtue. 

COSSMANN,  Bernhard,  an  eminent  violon- 
cellist, son  of  a  Jewish  merchant ;  born  at  Dessau 
May  17,  1822.  His  first  instructors  on  the  cello 
were  Espenhahn  and  Karl  Drechsler  at  Bruns- 
wick, Theodor  Muller  (of  the  Muller- quartet) 
and  Kummer  at  Dresden.  After  completing  his 
studies,  Cossmann  went  to  Paris,  where  he  played 
in  the  orchestra  of  the  Grand  Opftn,  and  thence 
to  London  (1841),  in  the  then  palmy  days  of 
Italian  opera.  In  1843  he  was  an  acknowledged 
master  of  his  instrument  in  Germany.  Men- 
delssohn secured  him  in  1847  for  the  GewandhauB 
concerts,  and  he  utilised  his  stay  in  I^eipsic  by 
studying  under  Hauptmann.  His  appointment 
as  first  cello  under  Liszt  at  Weimar,  in  1852, 
exercised  an  important  influence  on  his  career. 
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Ho  had  a  considerable  share  with  Joachim,  and 
also  with  Billow  and  Tausig,  in  the  movement 
which  took  place  under  Liszt's  leadership.  In 
1866  he  became  professor  at  the  Conservatoire  at 
Moscow,  where  he  worked  with  Lauband  NicolauB 
Rubinstein  until  his  return  to  Germany  in  1870. 
Since  then  he  has  lived  without  any  fixed  ap- 
pointment at  Baden-Baden.  Cossmann  is  a 
virtuoso  of  the  first  rank.  He  is  remarkable 
alike  for  science,  polished  execution,  and  power 
of  singing  on  the  instrument.  Furthermore  he 
is  a  great  Boloist,  and  an  excellent  chamber 
musician,  above  all  in  quartets.  This  last  quality 
he  owes  partly  to  his  studies  under  Midler,  and 
partly  to  the  general  cultivation  he  acquired  at 
Weimar.  He  is  much  interested  in  compositions 
for  his  instrument ;  he  has  brought  forward  many 
new  concertos,  as  well  as  those  of  Schumann  and 
A.  Rubinstein,  which  are  too  much  neglected. 
His  compositions  embrace  a  concert-  stuck  for 
cello,  but  are  not  important.  [A.  M.] 

COSTA,  an  Italian  singer  at  the  King's  The- 
atre about  1 790,  api»eared  in  Cimarosa's  'Ninetta,' 
in  the  'Due  Castcllani  burlati'  of  Fabrizi,  in 
Nasolini's  '  Andremaca,'  Federici's  'L'Usurpatore 
innbcente,'  and  Bianchi's  '  Villanella  rapita.'  He 
was  a  good  performer  of  what  were  called  mtzzi 
caratteri.  [J.M.] 

COSTA,  Andrea,  teacher  of  singing ;  bora  at 
Brescia,  settled  in  London  in  18.25.  His  best 
pupils  were  Mdme.  Borgondio,  and  Mdine.  Alber- 
tazzi.  He  published  a  method  called  'Ana- 
lytical Considerations  on  the  Art  of  Singing* 
(London  1838).  [M.C.C.] 

COSTA,  Michael,  son  of  the  late  Cavaliere 
Pasquale  Costa,  of  an  old  Spanish  family,  was 
born  at  Naples  Feb.  4,  181  o.  Having  a  great 
inclination  for  music,  he  was  placed  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  Naples,  and  at  a 
public  examination  obtained  a  free  scholarship 
from  Ferdinand  I,  King  of  the  two  Sicilies.  At 
the  age  of  15,  he  composed  a  cantata,  for  the 
theatre  in  the  college,  entitled  '  L'immagine.' 
In  1826  he  composed  for  the  same  theatre  an 
opera  called  'II  Delitto  punito';  and  in  1827 
another,  'II  Sospetto  funcsto.'  He  composed  I 
also  at  this  period  a  Grand  Mass  for  4  voices, 
a  'Dixit  Dominus,'  three  symphonies,  and  an 
oratorio,  'La  Passione.'  In  1828  Costa  was  en- 
gaged by  the  manager  of  the  Teatro  Nuovo  to 
compose  an  opera  semi-seria,  called  'II  carcere 
d'lldegonda.'  In  1829  he  composed  '  Malvina,'  an 
opera,  for  Barbaja,  the  famous  impresario  of  San 
Carlo.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  Zingarelli, 
his  maestro,  sent  him  to  Birmingham,  to  direct  a 
psalm  of  his  composition,  '  Super  flumina  Babilo- 
nis.'  On  the  young  Costa's  arrival,  through 
some  misunderstanding,  he  was  obliged,  having 
a  fair  tenor  voice,  to  sing  in  the  psalm,  instead 
of  directing  the  music.  In  1830  ho  was  engaged 
by  Laporte,  as  maestro  al  piano  at  the  King's 
Theatre.  In  the  next  year  he  composed  the 
music  of  the  grand  ballet,  '  Kenilworth.'  In 
1832  Monck  Mason,  the  then  impresario,  engaged 
him  as  director  of  the  music  ;  and  in  that  capacity  | 


he  wrote  the  ballet,  *  Une  heure  a  Naples,'  and 
several  other  pieces  for  operas  and  concert-rooms. 
'  This  was  the  year,'  writes  Mr.  Chorley,  '  when 
(liappy  event  for  England  !)  the  Italian  orchettra 
was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Signor  Costa.' 
In  1833,  engaged  by  Laporte  as  director  and 
conductor,  he  composed  the  ballet  'Sir  Huon' 
for  Taglioni,  and  the  favourite  quartet,  '  Ecco 

Suel  fiero  istante.'  At  the  invitation  of  Severini, 
le  impresario  of  the  Italian  opera  at  Paris,  he 
wrote  the  opera  'Malek  Adhel,'  in  1837,  which 
was  performed  there  in  February  1838  with 
moderate  success,  but  with  better  fortune  in 
London.  The  critic  already  quoted  says  on  this 
point, 1  Whether  a  great  conductor  can  ever  be 
a  great  composer,  is  a  doubtful  matter.  .  .  . 
From  the  first  evening  when  Signor  Costa  took 
up  the  baton, — a  young  man,  from  a  country  then 
despised  by  every  musical  pedant,  a  youth  who 
came  to  England  without  flourish,  announcement, 
or  protection  ...  it  was  felt  that  in  him  were  com- 
bined the  materials  of  a  great  conductor ;  nerve 
to  enforce  discipline,  readiness  to  the  second,  and 
that  certain  influence  which  only  a  vigorous  man 
could  exercise  over  the  disconnected  folk  who 
made  up  an  orchestra  in  those  days.  His  Malek 
Adhel  is  a  thoroughly  conscientious  work,  con- 
taining an  amount  of  melody  with  which  he  has 
never  been  duly  credited.'  It  contained  a  song 
for  Rubin!  of  stupendous  difficulty — which  has 
been  a  main  obstacle  to  its  revival — as  well  as 
some  telling  music  for  the  other  singers.  In 
1842  CoBta  composed  the  ballet-music  of  'Alma' 
for  Cerito ;  and  in  1844  the  opera  '  Don  Carlos.* 
In  1844  three  new  operas  were  produced  in 
London,  of  which  '  the  worthiest,'  says  Mr. 
Chorley,  'was  Signor  Costa's  Don  Carlos,  which 
had  nevertheless  not  the  good  fortune  to  please 
the  public.  Yet  it  is  full  of  good  music  :  the 
orchestra  is  handled  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  effect  and  colour.  One  trio  for  male  voices 
is  so  solid  and  fine  that  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  soon  forgotten.'  In  1846  he  quitted  the 
opera ;  and  the  orchestra,  which  he  had  brought 
to  a  point  of  perfection  previously  unknown  in 
England.  |»aB8ed  into  other  hands.  In  1 846  Costa 
undertook  the  direction  of  the  Philharmonic 
orchestra;  and  that  of  the  new  Italian  Opera, 
Covent  Garden  ;  and  in  48  that  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society.  In  49  he  was  engaged  for 
the  Birmingham  Festival,  which  ho  has  since 
continued  to  conduct.  With  the  season  of  54 
ho  gave  up  the  baton  of  the  Philharmonic,  and 
was  succeeded  (for  one  year)  by  Richard  Wagner. 
In  55  he  composed  his  oratorio  'Eli'  for  the 
Birmingham  Festival.  He  conducted  the  Brad- 
ford Festival  in  53,  and  the  Leeds  Festival  in 
74  :  and  as  conductor  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  has  directed  the  Handel  Festivals  from 
57  to  the  present  date.  Beside  other  occasional 
compositions,  liis  second  oratorio,  '  Naaman,'  was 
also  written  for  Birmingham,  in  1864.  He  has 
written  additional  accompaniments  for  '  Solomon,' 
*  Judas,'  and  others  of  Handel's  oratorios  for  the 
I  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  In  1869  he  received 
I  the  honour  of  knighthood.    Sir  Michael  is  also 
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decorated  with  orders  from  the  sovereigns  of 
Germany,  Turkey,  the  Netherlands,  Wurtemberg, 
Italy,  etc.,  in  recognition  of  his  talent  and  |>osition. 
He  has  been  since  1871  'director  of  the  music, 
composer,  and  conductor'  at  Her  Majesty's  Opera. 
His  services  in  those  capacities  will  not  Boon  be 
forgotten  in  London.  [J.  M.] 

COSTANTINI,  a  seconda  donna,  who  played 
Matilda  in  Handel's  'Otho'  in  1726,  which  had 
been  Anastasia  Robinson's  part  in  1 7  23.  She  also 
appeared  as  Armira  in  '  Scipio'  in  the  same  year, 
after  which  her  name  does  not  occur.  [J.M.] 

COSTANTINI,  Fabio,  born  in  Rome  about 
1570,  chapel-master  to  the  confraternity  of  the 
Rosary  at  Ancona,  and  afterwards  at  the  cathe- 
dral of  Orvieto.  His  compositions  include  motets 
for  2,  3,  and  4  voices  (Rome  1596)  ;  'Motetti 
.  .  .  .  e  Psalini  e  Magnificat '  (lb.  1618);  and 
'  Condette  amoroso,'  a  series  of  canzone  and  mad- 
rigals (Orvieto  162 1).  He  also  published  'Se- 
lectae  cantiones  excellentissimorum  auctomm ' 
(Rome  1614),  a  collection  of  8-part  motets  by 
Palcstrina,  the  Nanini,  the  Anerii,  Marenzio, 
Lucatello,  Giovanelli,  and  others  beside  himself ; 
and  another  collection  of  airs  and  madrigals  called 
•GhirlandetUamorosa'  (Orvieto  1621).  [M.C.C] 

COSTANZI,  Juan,  known  as  Gioannino  di 
Roma,  because  he  was  born  there ;  was  for  some 
time  in  the  household  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  and 
was  appointed  in  1754  chapel-master  of  St.  Peter's, 
which  he  retained  till  his  death  in  1778.  He 
composed  an  opera  '  Carlo  Magno '  (Rome  1729) ; 
a  fine  '  Miserere' ;  motets  in  16  parts  for  4  choirs, 
offertoriums,  and  other  church  music.  [M.C.C] 

COSTE,  Gaspard,  chorister  in  the  cathedral 
of  Avignon  about  1530,  composer  of  songs  and 
madrigals,  preserved  in  the  following  collections ; 
'Trente-cinq  livrcs  des  chansons  a  ouatre  parties' 
(Paris  1539- 1 549) ;  '  Le  Parangon  des  chansons' 
(Lyons  1540- 1543);  'Motetti  del  Fiore'  (lb. 
1532- 1 539);  'Sdegnosi  ardori;  Musica  di  di- 
versi  authori  sopra  un  istesso  sogetto  di  parole' 
(Munich  1575);  and  'Ghklanda  di  Fioretti 
musicale'  (Rome  1589).  [M.C.C] 

COSTELEY,  William,  a  Scotch  musician, 
born  1 531,  settled  in  France,  and  was  organist  to 
Henri  II  and  Charles  IX.  Author  of  a  treatise 
called  'Musique'  (Paris  1579);  songs  in  the 
'  Chansons  a  4  et  5  parties '  published  by  Le  Roy 
and  Ballard  (lb.  1567).  Some  pieces  of  his  are 
in  the  library  at  Orleans.  Costeley  was  one  of 
the  society  called  '  Puy  de  musique  en  honneur 
de  Ste.  Cecile'  11571)  at  Evreux,  and  sometimes 
entertained  the  members  at  his  own  house  in 
Evreux.    He  died  there  in  1606.  [M.C.C] 

COSYN,  Benjamin,  was  probably  a  son  of 
John  Cosyn,  who  in  1585  published  sixty  psalms 
in  six  parts  in  plain  counterpoint.  He  was 
eminent  as  a  conqtoser  of  lessons  for  virginals. 
Many  of  his  pieces  are  extant.  He  flourished  in 
the  first  half  of  the  1 7th  century.      [W.  H.  H.] 

COTILLON  (i.  e.  '  a  petticoat').    Originally  a 
simple  French  dance  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV, 
some  authors,  resembled  the 


Branle,  but,  according  to  others,  was  a  variety  of 
quadrille.  The  modern* cotillon  is  simply  a  species 
of  quick  waltz,  of  great  length  and  elaborate 
contrivances,  but  with  no  Bpecial  music  :  for  the 
different  varieties  of  it,  waltzes,  polkas,  mazurkas, 
and  galojie,  are  employed.  [E.  P.] 

COTTAGE  PIANO  (Fr.  Piano  droit ;  Ital. 
and  Ger.  also  Fr.  Pianino).  An  upright  piano- 
forte usually  about  four  feet  high,  invented  early 
in  this  century,  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Cabinet  piano,  but  less  thought  of  for  some  years, 
until  the  more  convenient  height  and  better  action 
of  the  lower  instrument,  combined  with  cheaper 
construction,  found  appreciation,  and  brought 
about  the  displacement  of  the  Cabinet  and  the 
once  familiar  Square.  To  Robert  Wornum  the 
younger,  whose  patent  (No  3419)  for  an  upright, 
with  diagonal  strings,  was  taken  out  in  181 1,  is 
due  the  invention  and  earliest  manufacture  of 
oblique  and  vertical  cottage  pianofortes  in  Eng- 
land.  In  the  year  181 5  Ignace  Pleyel,  founder 
of  the  house  of  Pleyel,  Wolff,  et  Cie.,  employed 
Henri  Pane,  an  ingenious  mechanician,  to  organise 
the  introduction  of  the  construction  of  these  in- 
struments in  Paris  (Pape,  Sur  les  Inventions,  etc. ; 
Paris,  1845),  from  which  beginning  arose  the 
important  manufacture  of  French  cottage  pianos. 
In  Germany  and  America  upright  pianos  have 
not  made  much  way.  [See  Pianoforte,  also  Cabi- 
net Piano,  Oblique,  and  Piccolo.]    [A.  J.  H.] 

COTUMACCI,  or  CONTUMACCI,  Carlo, 
born  at  Naples  1698,  died  there  1775:  pupil  of 
A.  Scarlatti,  succeeded  Durante  at  S.  Onofrio ; 
organist  and  prolific  composer  of  church  music. 
He  wrote  '  Regole  dell'  accompagnamento '  and 
'Trattato  di  contrapunto,'  works  which  have 
remained  in  MS.,  excepting  some  '  Partimenti,' 
published  by  Choron  in  his  '  Principes  de  compo- 
sition des  ecoles d'ltalie *  (Paris  1808).  [M.C.C] 

COUAC  (French  for  'quack'),  a  sudden  hor- 
rible noise  to  which  any  clarinet  is  liable  when 
the  reed  is  out  of  order  and  the  wind  not  quite 
under  control.  Called  also  '  the  goose.'  (See  a 
good  story  in  Spohr,  Selbstbiographie,  i.  167.) 

COUNTERPOINT  is  « the  art  of  combining 
melodies.'  Its  name  arose  from  the  ancient 
system  of  notation  by  points  or  '  pricks.'  When 
one  set  of  points  was  added  to  another,  to  signify 
the  simultaneous  performance  of  various  melo- 
dies agreeing  in  harmony,  it  was  called  '  point 
against  point' — i.e.  contrapunctum,  or  counter- 
point. Counterpoint  is  usually  divided  into  two 
kinds — plain  and  double— and  each  of  thene  is 
subdivided  into  various  orders  or  species.  Thero 
are  very  stringent  rules  about  the  use  of  dif- 
ferent intervals  in  plain  counterpoint,  which  are 
more  or  less  relaxed  in  modern  music  ;  when, 
however,  they  are  fully  ol*erved,  the  piece  is 
said  to  be  written  in  '  strict  counterpoint.  It  is 
usual  to  take  some  fragment  of  an  old  chant  or 
chorale  as  the  '  canto  fermo '  or  plain-chant,  to 
which  other  parts  or  melodies  are  added  as  ac- 
companiments according  to  the  rules  above 
referred  to.  This  is  called  'adding  a  counteqwint 
to  a  given  subject.' 
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The  difference  between  the  ancient  strictness 
anrl  modern  laxity  in  plain  counterpoint  chiefly 
relates  to  the  admission  of  consecutive  octaves 
and  fifths  by  contrary  motion,  even  between 
extreme  parts,  and  the  doctrine  of  false  relations, 
especially  that  of  the  tritone.  Plain  counter- 
point, however,  is  most  useful  at  a  ttudy,  whereby 
facility  may  be  acquired  in  conquering  difficulties 
arising  from  the  various  motions  of  the  different 
parts  in  a  piece  of  mimic.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  the  more  stringent  rules  should  be 
olwerved  by  students  with  a  view  to  this  par 
ticular  object,  and  that  therefore  they 
in  the  best  text-books. 


Plain  counterpoint  is  generally  divided  into 
five  Hpeciee.  The  first  is  called '  note  against  note.' 


<  'ounterpoint. 

The  second  species  is  called  '  two  notes  to  one.' 


m 


The  third  species  is  called  '  four  notes  to  one.' 

Counti-rpiritit. 


The  fourth  is  called  'syncopated  counterpoint. 
CouHttr)>t>int.  _ 


COUNTERPOINT. 

The  fifth  species  ia  called  '  florid  counterpoint,* 
and  is  a  combination  or  rather  alternation  of  the 
last  three,  with  certain  ornamental 
peculiar  to  itself. 


Countcrjxiint. 


Plain  counterpoint  may  be  in  any  number  of 
parte,  and  the  canto  fermo  may  be  assigned  to 
the  upper,  middle,  or  lowest  parts,  according 
to  circumstances. 

Double  counterpoint  is  when  two  or  more 
melodies  are  so  constructed  that  either  of  them 
may  form  a  correct  bass  to  the  others ;  and  when 
the  various  melodies  may,  by  transposition,  be 
placed  in  any  relative  order  of  acuteness,  without 
infringing  the  laws  of  harmony.  These  trans- 
positions may  be  such  as  to  produce  counter- 
points at  the  octave,  tenth,  twelfth,  or  any  other 
interval,  but  the  most  usual  is  double  counterpoint 
at  the  octave. 

Examples  of  various  double  counterpoints— 


First  melodu. 


Mozart. 


Firtt  mtltulji. 


The  above  is  a  specimen  of  double  counter- 
point at  the  octave. 
The  next  species  is  at  the  tenth,  on  aCanto  fermo. 


Counterpoint. 


— a —   g  —m 
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The  above  is  double  counterpoint  at  the  ten.h 


Triple  or  quadruple  counterpoints  consist  of 
three  or  four  melodies  so  adopted  tliat  any  of 
them  may  be  a  bass  to  the  other.  This  can  only 
be  done  with  counterpoint  at  the  octave. 

Counterpoints  may  also  be  constructed  by  con- 
trary motion,  or  by  augmentation,  or  diminution, 
or  retrogression.  In  compositions  in  more  than 
two  parts,  the  counterpoint  is  often  confined  to  two 
parts,  while  the  others  are  free  accompaniments 
in  order  to  fill  up  and  complete  t  he  harmony. 

In  a  fugue  the  subject  and  countersubject  are 
necessarily  constructed  in  double  counterpoint. 
[See  article  Fuguk.] 

For  a  good  example  of  counterpoint  at  the 
twelfth  and  in  diminution,  see  the  fine  chorus  'Let 
all  the  Angels  of  God/  in  Handel's  '  Messiah.' 

For  an  example  of  five  subjects  in  double  coun- 
terpoint at  the  octave,  see  the  finale  of  Mozart's 
•Jupiter' Symphony.  [F.A.G.O.] 

COUNTERSUBJECT.  When  the  subject  of 
a  fugue  has  been  proposed  by  one  voice  it  is 
usual  for  the  answer,  which  is  taken  up  by 
another  voice,  to  be  accompanied  by  the  former 
with  a  counterpoint  sufficiently  recognisable  as 
a  definite  subject  to  take  its  j>art  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  fugue,  and  this  is  called  the 
countersubject ;  as  in  the  chorus  '  And  with  his 
stripes,'  in  Handel's 


SHhjfCt.  . 

■  0  b  ► 
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Countrr- 
tubject.  , 


J-4- 


'jj  J  etc.: 


It  should  be  capable  of  being  treated  with  the 
original  subject  in  double  counterpoint— that  is, 
e'ther  above  or  below  it,  as  in  the  chorus  just 
named,  where  it  first  appears  in  an  upper  part, 
b*it  further  on  in  the  tenor,  with  the  original 
subject  in  the  treble ;  thus— 

Subyrrt. |  J  


c.s.  r 


ctc. 


Put  it  is  allowable  to  alter  it  slightly  when  thus  1 
treated,  so  long  as  its  character  is  distinctly  I 
The  principal  subject  of  the  above  , 


was  a  favourite  with  the  composers  of  the  last 
century  ;  instances  of  it  with  different  counter- 
subjects  will  be  found  in  Handel's  'Joseph,'  in 
Mozart's  Requiem,  aud  in  a  quartet  of  Haydn's 
in  F  minor ;  also  in  Corclli's  Solos,  op.  1,  No'.  3. 

When  a  second  subject  appears  simultaneously 
with  the  first  proposition  of  the  principal  subject 
it  is  common  to  speak  of  it  as  the  countersubject, 
as  in  the  following,  by  Handel  (6  organ  fugues 
no.  3)— 

but  many  theorists  think  that  this  tends  to  con- 
fusion, and  wish  it  to  be  called  a  second  subject. 
Cherubini  held  that  a  fugue  could  not  have  more 
than  one  principal  subject,  and  that  therefore 
the  terms  first,  second,  or  third  countersubject 
should  be  used  to  designate  any  subjects  which 
follow  after  the  first;  but  the  question  does  not 
seem  to  be  of  any  very  great  importance. 

For  further  treatment  of  this  question  see 
Fi-guk.  [C.H.H.P.] 

COUNTERTENOR.   See  Alto. 

COUNTRY-DANCE.    See  Contredansk. 

COUPART,  Antoine  Marie,  born  in  Paris 
1780,  died  there  1854,  originator  and  editor  of 
the 'Almanachdes  Spectacles'  (Paris  1822-1*36). 
Co u part  was  for  many  years  an  employe"  in  the 
1  Bureau  des  journaux  et  des  theatres  and  had 
special  opportunities  for  gaining  his  information. 
He  also  wrote  vaudevilles  and  comedies,  and 
edited  several  collections  of  songs.       [M.C.  C  ] 

COUPERIN,  FRAKfois,  called,  I  ke  Louis 
XIV,  Grand,'  was  born  at  Paris  1G68,  and 
died  there  1 733.  In  i6(;6  he  became  organist  of 
St.  Gervaia,  in  which  office,  from  about  1650  to 
1700,  he  was  both  preceded  and  succeeded  l>y 
members  of  the  Couperin  family,  who  were 
all  professional  musicians.  But  though  he  is 
reported  to  have  been  a  first-rate  organist,  his 
reputation  rests  upon  his  various  suites  of  pieces 
for  the  '  clavecin,  his  excellent  Methode  for  that 
instrument,  and  his  proficiency  as  an  executant 
upon  it.  It  is  of  particular  interest  for  historians 
of  music,  as  well  as  for  professed  pianists,  to  note 
the  untnistakeable  influence  which  (  •  rin's 
suites  and  Methode  had  upon  Sebastian  Bach, 
Ix.th  in  his  practice  (mode  of  touch,  finger- 
ing, execution  of  '  les  agremens  ' — shakes,  turns, 
arpecgii,etc.)  [Agrbm)  nts]  and  in  the  shape  and 
contents  of  some  of  his  loveliest  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  the  instrument,  such  as  his 
suites  and  partitas.  The  principal  pieces  in 
Bach's  '  Suites  francaisea,'  '  Suites  anglaises,' 
'  Partitas,'  and  even  in  some  of  his  solo  works 
for  violin  and  violoncello,  as  well  as  in  his  suites 
for  stringed  or  mixed  stringed  and  wind  instru- 
ments— '  Concerti  Grossi,' — the  allemand- «,  cou- 
rantes,  sarabandes,  gavottes,  gigues,  etc.,  are 
frequently  in  close  imitation  of  the  French  tyj>es 
of  dance  tunes  then  current,  and  of  which 
Conperin'!  suites  furnished  the  be*t  specimens. 
Bach  here  aud  there  goes  to  the   lengch  of 
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copying  the  carious  rhythmical  oddities  which  ' 
give  to  some  of  Couperin's  pieces,  particularly  his 
courantes,  an  air  of  Btiffncss  and  angularity  akin 
to  ill-carved  wooden  pupi>ets : — compare  Bach's 
second  oourante,  in  the  first  of  the  Suites 
anglaises.  particularly  the  first  Double  thereof, 
or  the  courante  in  the  fourth  Partita  in  D  major, 
with  Couperin's  courantes  in  G  minor  and  1) 
minor,  C  minor,  A  major,  and  B  minor,  from  the 
first,  second,  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  'ordre'  of 
his  'Pieces  de  clavecin.'  A  distinction  should 
be  made  between  Couperin's  type  of  'courante' 
and  the  Italian  'corrente,'  as  it  is  to  be  found  in 
Corelli's  works — of  which  latter  type  B;ich  also 
gives  many  specimens.  [Courante.J  Couperin's 
Buites,  in  a  word,  are  a  Bort  of  refined  ballet 
music.  He  has  re-Bet  the  dances  played  by  the 
orchestra  in  Lully's  operas  for  the  clavecin,  and 
the  theatrical  twang  noticeable  in  the  quaint 
titles  of  many  of  the  pieces — for  instance,  'La 
luajestueuse,'  1  L'enchanterease,'  *  La  prude,'  '  La 
flatteuse,'  '  La  voluptueuse,'  '  Les  enjoumenta 
bachiques,'  '  Tendreases  bachiques,'  '  Fun-urn 
bachiques,'  etc. — has  stood  in  the  way  of  a 
thorough  musical  development. 

Couperin's  published  works  are  four  Bets  of 
'Pieces  de  clavecin' ;  his  'M^thode,  ou  l'art  de 
toucher  le  clavecin,  y  compris  huit  Preludes' ; 
'Les  gouts  reuuis,  ou  nouveaux  concerts,  aug- 
ment** de  l'apotheose  de  Corelli';  'L'apotheose 
de  l'incomparable  Lully';  'Trios  for  two  violins 
and  bass';  and  'Pieces  de  viole.'  A  careful 
reprint  of  his  suites  for  the  clavecin,  of  which 
two  volumes  have  hitherto  appeared,  is  being 
edited  by  Brahms.  [E.D.] 

COUPLER.  All  modern  organs  are  provided 
with  mechanical  appliances  called  'couplers.' 
These  useful  adjuncts  are  of  two  general  kinds— 
'  manual  couplers '  and  '  pedal  couplers.'  (I )  The 
former  operate  in  one  of  three  ways :  either  by  i 
taking  down  on  one  manual  the  key  corresponding  j 
to  thut  played  on  another,  in  which  case  it  is  a 
'unuon  coupler' ;  or  by  taking  down  the  octave 
above  the  note  pressed  down,  when  it  forms  an  | 
'octave  coupler,"  sometimes  incorrectly  called  a 
'super-octave  coupler'  ;  or  by  operating  on  the 
octave  below,  forming  a  '  sub-octave  coupler.' 
The  octave  and  sub-octave  couplers  sometimes 
act  on  the  manual  on  which  the  note  is  struck. 
The  couplers  are  put  in  action  by  draw-stops  in- 
scribed according  to  circumstances — as  '  Swell  to 
Great,'  '  Great  to  itself,'— or  by  pedals.  Manual  I 
couplers  date  back  at  least  as  far  as  1651,  when 
Gei tier's  organ  at  Lucerne  was  completed ; 
which,  according  to  the  account  formerly  existing 
over  the  keys,  contained  '  several  registers, 
whereby  one  may  make  use  of  the  three  manuals 
together,  or  of  one  or  two  of  them  separately.' 

(2)  A  pedal  coupler  attaches  a  particular 
manual  to  the  pedal-clavier ;  and  by  bringing  the 
lower  2^  octavos  of  the  compass  of  the  manual 
under  the  control  of  the  leet.  produces  the  effect  of 
a  third  hand  on  any  manual  required.   [E.J.  H.] 

COURANTE  (Ital.  Corrmtc).  (1)  A  dance  | 
of  French  origin,  the  name  of  which  is  derived 


from  courir,  to  run.  It  is  in  3-2  time,  of  rather 
rapid  movement,  and  begins  with  a  short  note 
(usually  a  quaver)  at  the  end  of  the  bar.  It  is 
distinguished  by  a  predominance  of  dotted  notes, 
as  in  this,  from  Bach's  '  English  Suites,*  No.  4, 


and  requires  a  staccato  rather  than  a  legato  style 
of  performance.  Like  most  of  the  other  old 
dances,  it  consists  of  two  parts,  each  of  which  is 
repeated.  A  special  j»eculiarity  of  the  oourante 
is  that  the  last  bar  of  each  j»art,  in  contradiction 
to  the  time  signature,  is  in  6-4  time.  This  will 
be  seen  clearly  by  an  extract  from  the  move- 
ment quoted  above  : — 


As  a  component  of  the  suite,  the  Courante 
follows  the  Allemakde,  with  which  in  it«  cha- 
racter it  is  strongly  contrasted.  In  losing  its 
connection  with  the  dance,  it  underwent  a  slight 
modification :  whereas  in  its  earlier  shape  the  6-4 
rhythm  was  only  to  be  found  in  the  concluding 
bar  of  each  part,  courantes  are  frequently  to  be 
met  with  in  suites  wherein  the  two  rhythms  are 
mixed  up,  and  sometimes  even  where,  in  spite  of 
the  time-signature,  the  6-4  rhythm  predominates 
throughout.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  many 
of  those  by  Couperin.  The  endeavour  to  bring 
out  these  various  features  clearly  and  promi- 
nently, without  injuring  the  flow  of  the  whole, 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  polyphonic  style,  by 
which  the  Courante  is  so  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  Allemande.  Its  chief  points  may  be 
briefly  Bummed  up  thus — triple  time,  prevalence 
of  dotted  rhythms,  alternations  of  3-3  and  6-4 
times,  and  polyphonic  treatment. 

(2)  The  Italian  courante  {Courante  Itali- 
enne),  called  also,  like  the  preceding,  simply 
Corrente  or  Courante,  is  a  different  form,  quite 
independent  of  that  just  mentioned.  It  answers 
more  nearly  to  the  etymological  meaning  of  its 
name,  consisting  chiefly  of  running  passage*. 
This  courante  is  also  in  triple  time — usually 
3-8,  but  sometimes  3-4— and  of  rapid  tempo, 
about  allegro,  or  allegro  assai.  It  is  thus,  like 
the  French  courante,  contrasted  with  the  alle- 
mande.   As  an  example  of  this  class  may  be 
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taken  the   following  from  Bach's  'Partita' 

No.  5  : — 


■  ,0- 


 1  T — r  ~w— 


etc.  I 


Other  specimens  of  this  kind  of  courante  may 
be  found  in  No.  5  of  Handel's  '  First  Set  of 
Lessons,'  and  in  Nos.  5  and  6  of  Bach's  '  Suites 
Franfaises,'  these  last  lieing  in  3-4  time.  They 
are  also  frequent  in  Corelli's  '  Violin  Sonatas.' 

(3)  One  more  species  of  courante  remains  to 
be  noticed,  which  is  founded  upon,  and  attempts 
to  combine  the  two  preceding  ones,  but  with  the 
peculiarity  that  the  special  features  of  both — viz. 
the  French  change  of  rhythm,  and  the  Italian 
runs — are  not  introduced.  It  is  in  fact  a  hybrid 
possessing  little  in  common  with  the  other 
varieties,  except  that  it  is  in  triple  time,  and 
consists  of  two  parts,  each  repeated.  Most  of 
Handel's  courantes  belong  to  this  class.  The 
commencement  of  one,  from  his  '  Lessons,'  Bk.  i. 
No.  8,  will  show  at  once  the  great  difference  be- 
tween this  and  the  French  or  Italian  courante. 


Bach,  on  the  other  hand,  chiefly  uses  the  first 
kind  of  courante,  his  movements  inoru  resembling 
those  of  Couperin.  [E.  P.] 

COURTEVILLE,  Raphael,  was  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  He  lived  through  the  interregnum, 
resumed  his  place  in  the  chapel  on  its  re- 
establishment  in  1660,  and  died  Dec.  28,  1675. 

His  ion  Raphael,  was  brought  up  as  a  cho- 
rister in  the  Chapel  Royal.  As  a  composer  of 
songs  his  productions  abound  in  the  collections 
published  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1 7th  century 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  next.  His  first 
printed  work  was  '  Six  Sonatas  for  two  Violins,' 
and  he  also  produced,  about  1685,  Sonatas  for 
two  Flutes.  In  1691  he  was  appointed  the  first 
orgauist  of  St.  James's  church,  Piccadilly,  for 
which  ho  composed  the  p.«abu  tune  well  known 
by  the  name  'St.  James's.'  In  1696  he  was 
one  of  tho  composers  associated  with  Henry 
Purcell  in  setting  the  third  part  of  D'Urfeys 
'Don  Quixote.'  He  is  supposed  to  have  died 
about  the  year  1735. 

His  son  Raphael,  succeeded  his  father  as 
organist  of  St.  James's  church.  He  was  a  poli- 
tical writer  of  some  repute  and  believed  to  be 
the  author  of  some  articles  in  'The  Gazetteer,' 
a  paper  which  supported  Sir  Robert  Walpole's 
administration,  whence  he  was  nicknamed  by 
the  opposite  party,  'Court  evil.'  He  died  in 
1771. 

John  Coorteville,  probably  the  brother  of 
Raphael  tho  elder,  was  the  composer  of  aeveral 


songs  which  appeared  in  '  The  Theater  of  Music,* 
1685-87.  [W.H.H.] 

COURTOIS,  Jean,  eminent  composer,  lived  in 
the  first  half  of  the  16th  century,  chapel-master 
to  tho  Archbishop  of  Cambray  in  1539  when 
Charles  V  passed  through  that  city  on  his  way  to 
Ghent,  and  composed  a  motet  in  4  parts,  ♦  Veuite 
populi  terrae,'  which  was  performed  in  tho  Ca- 
thedral. Eight  of  his  masses  are  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Munich,  and  ono  in  the  library  at 
Cambray.  He  composed  many  motets,  published 
in  the  following  collections,  'Fior  do*  Motutti' 
(Venice  1539);  '  Selectisshnae  .  .  .  Cantioues' 
(Augsburg  1540);  'Novum  et  insigne  opus  musi- 
cum  (Nuremberg  1537);  '  Liber  quart  us  :  XXIX 
musicales quatuor  etc.'  (Paris  1534);  '  Psalmoruin 
■electorum*  (Nuremberg  1539);  'Cantioues  sa- 
crae'  (Antwerp  1546) ;  and  in  3  vols  of  motets 
published  at  Lyons  (1532-1538).  His  French 
songs  include  a  canon  and  two  songs  in  5  and  6 
parts  in  '  Chansons  a  4,  5,  6,  et  8  parties,  de  divers 
auteurs'  (Antwerp  1 543-1550) ;  'Si  par  Bouffrir,' 
in  'Trente  chansons  .  .  .  i  4  parties'  (Paris); 
and  two  songs  in  '  Trente  cinq  livres  de  Chansons 
nouvelles'  (Paris  1532-1549).  [M.G.O.] 

COUSSEMAKER,  Charles  Edmond  Henri 
DE,  a  distinguished  French  writer  on  the  history 
of  music,  born  at  Bailleul  (Nord),  April  19,  1805 
(not  1795).  His  family  dates  from  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  had  for  many  generations  held  im- 
portant magisterial  posts  in  Bailleul ;  his  father, 
a  'juge  de  paix,'  destined  him  for  the  law  ;  but 
his  musical  aptitude  was  such  that  at  ten  he 
could  play  any  piece  upon  the  piano  at  sight. 
He  also  learned  the  violin  and  violoncello.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Douai  '  Lycee, '  and  took 
lessons  in  harmony  from  Moreau,  organist  of  St. 
Pierre.  In  1825  ne  went  to  Paris,  and  studied 
counterpoint  under  Lefebvre.  The  recent  re- 
searches of  Fe*tis  had  roused  a  general  interest  in 
the  history  of  music,  and  Coussemaker's  atten- 
tion was  turned  in  that  direction.  Having  com- 
pleted his  studies  he  was  appointed  'juge'  suc- 
cessively at  Douai,  Bergues,  Hazebrouck,  Dun- 
kerque,  and  Lille.  He  died  Jan.  10,  1S76.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  '  Institut '  for  twenty  years, 
and  belonged  to  several  other  learned  societies, 
besides  being  a  'chevalier'  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  of  the  order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium. 
His  works  are  '  Memoire  sur  Hucbald,'  &c. 
(1841)  ;  '  Notices  sur  les  collections  musicales  de 
la  bibliotheque  do  Cambrai,'  etc.  (1852) ;  «  His- 
toire  de  I'harmonie  au  moyen  age'  (1852); 
'  Trois  chants  historiquea '  (1854) ;  '  Chants  popu- 
lates des  Flamands'  (1856)  ;  '  Chants  liturgiimcs 
deThomasaKempis'llSso^;  'Notice sur  un  MS. 
musical  de  .  .  .  S.  Die"  (1859);  '  Drames  litur- 
giques.'etc.  (1861) ;  '  Mosse  du  XIII8  siecle,'  etc. 
(1861);  'Scriptorum  de  inusica  medii  a-vi,  nova 
series'1  (1864-76,  4  vol.)  ;  '  Les  hannoniates  des 
XII8  et  XIII8  siecles'  (1864);  and  '  L'art  har- 
monique  au  XII*  et  XIII8  siecles'  (1865).  He 
lias  also  edited  the  works  of  Adam  do  la  Halle 

1  Id  contluualiiju  of  Gcrlmrt's '  Scriptures  eccleslutlcL' 
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(Paris,  1873).  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
preparing  a  continuation  of  Inn  'Art  harmonique' 
to  the  fourteenth  century.  His  legal  writings 
are  good,  especially  one  on  Flemish  law.  In 
early  life  he  composed  some  masses  and  other 
church  music.  In  spite  of  considerable  errors 
his  works  form  a  most  important  contribution 
to  the  history  of  music.  fF.  G.] 

COUSSER  or  KUSSER,  Johanw  Sioismund, 
son  of  a  musician  at  Presburg;  born  there  1657, 
died  in  Dublin  1727.  He  studied  six  years  in 
Paris  under  Lulli,  and  on  his  return  to  Germany 
was  ap]Kiinted  chapel-master  at  Wolfenbftttel, 
and  at  Stuttgart.  He  lived  at  Hamburg  from 
1693  to  1697,  conducting  the  performances  at  the 
opera,  and  is  Baid  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to 
introduce  the  Italian  method  of  singing  into 
Germany.  Between  1700  and  1705  he  made 
two  journeys  to  Italy  for  study.  Soon  after,  he 
came  to  London,  and  in  17 10  received  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Cathedral  of  Dublin,  of  which  he 
called  hiinself  chapel-master.  He  was  also  con- 
ductor of  the  King's  band  in  Ireland  until  his 
death.  His  published  works  comprise  the  operas 
'Erindo'  (1693)  'Porus,'  'Pyramus  and  Thisbe' 
(1694),  'Seipio  Africanua'  (1695),  and  'Jason' 
(1697),  all  performed  at  Hamburg;  'Apollon 
enjoue,'  six  operatic  overtures  and  aire;  an 
opera  '  Ariadne  ' ;  and  '  Heliconische  Musenlust,' 
a  collection  of  airs  from  Ariane  (Nuremberg 
1700)  ;  an  Ode  on  the  death  of  Arabella  Hunt ; 
and  a  'Serenade'  for  the  King's  birthday 
(1724).  [M.O.C.] 

COVENT  GARDEN  THEATRE,  opened 
D00-  7»  I73J-  under  the  management  of  Rich, 
who  moved  there  with  all  his  company  from  the 
theatre  he  had  previously  directed  in  Lincoln's 
Inn;  burned  on  the  night  of  Sept.  19,  1808; 
new  theatre  opened  Sept.  18,  1809;  converted 
into  an  opera-house  1847;  burnt  down  1856; 
reconstructed  and  ojxmed  again  as  an  opera-house 
1858.  Though  licensed  for  the  performance  of 
the  higher  class  of  dramatic  works,  to  which  the 
name  of  'legitimate'  is  given,  Covent  Garden 
Th'-atre  has  !>een  the  scene  of  all  kinds  of  theatrical 
representations  ;  and  two  years  after  the  first 
opening  of  the  theatre,  in  1 734,  we  find  the  bill 
for  March  1 1  announcing  '  a  comedy  called  The 
Way  of  the  World,  by  the  late  Mr.  C'ongreve, 
with  entertainments  of  dancing,  particularly  the 
Scottish  dance,  by  Mr.Glover  and  Mrs.  Laguerre, 
Mr.  Le  Sac  and  Miss  Boston,  Mr.  de  la  Garde  and 
Mrs.  Ogden ;  with  a  new  dance  called  Pigma- 
lion,  performed  by  Mr.  Malter  and  Mile.  Salle.* 
'No  servants,'  it  is  stated,  in  a  notification  at 
the  end  of  the  programme,  '  will  bo  permitted  to 
keep  places  on  the  stage.'  Mile.  SalV-  is  said  on 
this  occasion  to  have  produced  the  first  complete 
ballet  d'actiun  ever  represented  on  the  stage. 
She  at  the  same  time  introduced  important 
reforms  in  theatrical  costume.  [See  Ballet.] 
The  chief  composer  of  eminence  connected  with 
the  theatre  was  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  who  between 
X810  and  1814  produced  at  Covent  Garden  no 
less  than  fifty  musical  works  of  various  kinds, 
including  'Guy  Mannering,'  'The  Miikr  and 


his  Men,'  'The  Slave,'  and  'Clari,'  besides  adap- 
tations of  Rossini's  '  Barber  of  Seville,'  Mozart  a 
'  Marriage  of  Figaro,'  and  other  celebrated  operas. 
•Dcr  Freiachutz,'  Boon  after  its  production  in 
Germany,  was  brought  out  in  an  English  version 
both  at  Covent  Garden  and  at  Drury  Lane 
(1824).  So  great  was  its  success  that  Weber 
was  requested  to  compose  for  Covent  Garden 
an  entirely  new  opera.  *01>eron,'  the  work  in 
question,  was  brought  out  in  1826  (April  I  a), 
when,  though  much  admired,  it  failed  to  achieve 
such  popularity  as '  Der  Freiachutz'  had  obtained. 
It  has  been  said  that  Weber  was  much  affected 
by  the  coolness  with  which  'Oberon'  was  received. 
An  excellent  French  critic,  the  late  M.  Scudo, 
writing  on  this  subject  in  the  '  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,'  records  the  fact  that  'Oberon*  wa«very 
successful  on  its  first  production  at  Covent  Garden, 
and  adds  that  it  was  '  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  those  who  were  able  to  comprehend  it.'  An 
English  musical  journal,  the  '  Harmonicon,'  pub- 
lished a  remarkable  article  on  '  Oberon,"  in  which, 
says  M.  Scudo,  '  all  the  beauties  of  the  score  were 
brought  out  with  great  taste.  It  is  impossible,' 
he  continues,  4  to  quote  an  instance  of  a  great 
man  in  literature  or  in  the  arts  whose  merit  was 
entirely  overlooked  by  his  contemporaries.  Aa 
for  the  death  of  Weber  it  may  be  explained  by 
fatigue,  by  grief  without  doubt,  but,  above  all, 
by  an  organic  disease  from  which  he  had  suffered 
for  years.'  Nevertheless  the  enthusiasm  exhibited 
by  the  public  at  the  first  performance  of  '  Oberon* 
was  not  maintained  at  the  following  representa- 
tions. The  masterpiece  of  the  German  com{>oeer 
experienced  much  the  same  fate  as  'Guillaume 
Tell'  in  Paris.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  written 
on  j-he  very  first  night  of  performance,  Weber 
says,  '  My  dear  Lina,  Thanks  to  God  and  to  his 
all  powerful  will  I  obtained  this  evening  the 
greatest  success  of  my  life.  The  emotion  pro- 
duced by  such  a  triumph  is  more  than  I  can 
describe.  To  God  alone  belongs  the  glory.  When 
I  entered  the  orchestra,  the  house,  crammed  to 
the  roof,  burst  into  a  frenzy  of  applause.  Hats 
and  handkerchiefs  were  waved  in  the  air.  The 
overture  had  to  be  executed  twice,  as  had  also 
several  pieces  in  the  opera  itself.  At  the  end  of 
the  representation  I  was  called  on  to  the  stage 
by  the  enthusiastic  acclamations  of  the  public  ; 
an  honour  which  no  composer  had  ever  before 
obtained  in  England.  All  went  excellently,  and 
every  one  around  me  was  happy.' 

Between  1826  and  46  operas  and  musical  dra- 
mas were  from  time  to  time  played  at  Covent 
Garden.  But  it  was  not  until  46  that  the  theatre 
was  turned  permanently  into  an  opera-houae; 
when,  with  the  interior  reconstructed  by  Mr. 
Albano,  it  was  opened,  in  the  words  of  the  pro- 
spectus, '  for  a  more  perfect  representation  of  the 
lyric  drama  than  has  yet  been  attained  in  thia 
country.'  The  director  was  Mr.  Frederick  Beale 
(of  the  firm  of  Cramer,  Beale,  &  Co.),  with 
whom  was  associated  Signor  Persiaui,  husband 
of  the  eminent  prima  donna  of  that  name, 
others.  The  muxical  conductor  was  Signer, 
Sir  Michael,  Costa.    In  the  company  were  in- 
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eluded  Madame  Grisi  and  Signor  Mario,  who 
with  Signor  Costa  and  nearly  all  the  members 
of  his  orchestra  had  suddenly  left  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  for  the  new  enterprise,  in  which  they 
were  joined  by  Mme.  Perwani,  Signor  Tam- 
burini,  Signor  Ronconi,  and  Mile.  Alboni,  who, 
on  the  opening  night — April  6,  47 — sang  (as 
Arsace  in  '  Scmiramide')  for  the  first  time  on 
this  side  of  the  Alps.  The  management  of  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera,  as  the  new  musical  theatre 
was  called,  passed  after  a  short  time  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Delafield,  who  was  aided  by  Mr. 
Gye ;  and  since  Mr.  Delafield's  bankruptcy  the 
establishment  has  been  carried  on  Bolely  by  Mr. 
Gye  (1851),  who,  when  the  theatre  was  burned 
down  in  1862,  rebuilt  it  at  his  own  expense  from 
the  design  of  Mr.  Edward  Barry,  R.A.  The 
celebrated  prima  donna,  Adelina  Patti,  made 
her  debut  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  in  1862, 
when  she  sang  for  the  first  time  on  the  boards 
•f  a  European  theatre.  Mile.  Lucca  and  Mile. 
Albani,  Signori  Tamberlik  and  Grasdani,  may 
be  mentioned  among  other  artists  of  European 
fame  who  have  appeared  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera.  For  some  dozen  years  (between  1840 
and  1855)  M.  J  ullien  directed  promenade  concerts 
at  this  theatre ;  and  from  time  to  time,  during 
the  winter  months,  performances  of  English  opera 
have  been  given  at  Coveut  Garden.  Thus  Balfe's 

*  Rose  of  Castille,'  '  Satanella,'  and  '  Armourer 
of  Nantes,'  Wallace's  *  Lurline,'  and  Benedict's 

*  Lily  of  Killarney,'  were  produced  here  under 
the  management  of  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  and  Mr. 
William  Harrison.  [H.  S.  E.] 

COWEN,  Frederic  Hymen,  born  Jan.  29, 
1852,  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  exhibited  early  an 
extraordinary  love  of  music,  was  brought  to 
England  by  his  parents  when  four  years  old,  and 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  Sir  J.  Benedict  and 
Sir  J.  Goss,  whose  pupil  he  remained  until  the 
winter  of  1865.  He  then  Btudied  at  the  con- 
servatoires of  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  returning  to 
London  in  1 868.  Amongst  his  early  works  are 
an  operetta  entitled  'Garibaldi,'  a  fantasie- 
sonata,  a  trio,  quartet,  pianoforte  concerto,  and 
a  symphony  in  C  minor.  He  has  also  written 
a  cantata,  'The  Rose  Maiden'  (1870);  the 
.  incidental  music  to  Schiller's  '  Maid  of  Orleans' 
(1871);  a  festival  overture  for  Norwich  (1872) ; 
•The  Corsair,'  a  cantata  composed  for  the  Bir- 
mingham Festival,  1S76,  and  a  symphony  in  F 
major.  On  Nov.  22,  1876,  his  opera  of 'Pauline' 
was  brought  out  by  the  Carl  Rosa  company  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  with  great  success.  Mr.  Cowen 
is  also  the  composer  of  many  popular  songs. 

COX  AND  BOX,  a  triumviretta.  A  musical 
farce,  altered  from  Madison  Morton's  '  Box  and 
Cox'  by  F.  C.  Bum  and,  music  by  A.  Sullivan. 
Produced  at  the  Adelphi,  May  1 1,  1867. 

CRAMER,  a  family  of  German  musicians,  of 
whom  the  head  was  Jacob  Cramer,  born  at 
Sachau  in  Silesia  1705,  flutist  in  the  then  cele- 
brated band  at  Mannheim,  where  he  died  in 
1770.  Of  his  sons,  Jorann,  born  at  Mannheim 
z  743,  was  drummer  in  the  court  band  at  Munich, 


and  Wilhelm,  born  at  Mannheim  1745,  made 
himself  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  violinist 
and  leader.  He  was  a  pupil  of  J ohann  Stamitz, 
sen.,  and  of  Cannabich,  and  when  still  very 
young  gave  evidence  of  unusually  brilliant 
abilities.  His  contemporaries  declared  that  his 
playing  united  the  facility  of  Lolli  with  the 
expression  of  Franz  Benda.  At  16  he  was 
admitted  into  the  band  at  Mannheim,  but  left 
it  after  his  father's  death  for  London,  where 
he  was  well  received  in  1772,  and  soon  ob- 
tained a  creditable  position.  His  first  appear- 
ance was  March  22,  1773.  He  was  apj>ointed 
head  of  the  king's  band,  and  leader  at  the  Opera 
and  Pantheon,  the  Antient  Concerts,  and  the  Pro- 
fessional Concerts.  He  was  famous  as  the  leader 
of  the  Handel  Festivals  at  Westminster  Abbey 
in  1784  and  87.  His  last  appearance  was  at 
the  Gloucester  Festival  in  1799,  and  he  died 
in  London  Oct.  5  of  that  or  the  next  year. 
As  a  solo  player  he  was  for  a  time  considered 
to  be  without  a  rival  in  England  till  superseded 
by  Salomon  and  Viotti.  He  published  eight  con- 
certos (for  the  most  part  in  Paris),  several  solos 
and  trios,  but  they  are  of  no  value.  Of  his  sons  are 
known,  Franz,  born  177a,  a  violinist  of  re- 
pute in  London,  died  1 848  ;  Carl,  born  1 780,  a 
good  pianist  and  valued  teacher;  and  finally, 
Johann  Baptist,  the  best  known  of  the  whole 
family,  an  eminent  pianist,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal founders  of  the  modern  pianoforte  school, 
born  at  Mannheim  Feb.  24,  1771.  He  was  but 
a  year  old  when  his  father  settled  in  London, 
and  it  was  there  that  he  lived  and  worked  for 
the  greatest  part  of  his  life.  To  his  father's  in- 
struction on  the  violin  and  in  the  elements 
of  the  theory  of  music,  pianoforte  playing  was 
added,  and  for  this  the  boy  manifested  the  most 
decided  preference  and  unmistakable  talent.  His 
teachers  were  a  certain  Benser,  Schroeter,  and 
above  all,  Muzio  Clementi,  under  whom  he  studied 
for  two  years  till  dementi's  departure  in  1774. 
His  mind  and  taste  were  formed  on  Handel,  Bach, 
Scarlatti,  Haydn,  and  Mozart,  and  by  this  means 
he  obtained  that  musical  depth  and  solidity  so 
conspicuous  in  his  numerous  works.  Cramer  was 
in  the  main  self-educated  in  theory  and  compo- 
sition. He  had,  it  is  true,  a  course  of  lessons  in 
thoroughbass  from  C.  F.  Abel  in  1785,  but  his 
knowledge  was  chiefly  acquired  through  his  own 
study  of  Kirnberger  and  Marpurg.  From  1 788 
Cramer  undertook  professional  tours  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  in  the  intervals  lived  in  London, 
enjoying  a  world-wide  reputation  as  pianist  and 
teacher.  In  1 828  he  established  the  firm  of  J.  B. 
Cramer  and  Co.,  music-publishers,  which,  besides 
bringing  out  his  own  compositions,  was  specially 
employed  in  publishing  the  older  classical  works. 
After  a  residence  of  some  years  in  Paris  he  re- 
turned in  1845  to  London,  and  passed  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  retirement.  He  lived  to  play  a 
duct  with  Liszt  in  London,  and  died  April  16, 
1858.  There  are  references  to  him  in  Beet  ho- 
ven's  letters  of  June  1, 18 15,  and  March  5,  181 8, 
and  frequent  notices  in  Moscheles's  Life.  Ries 
has  left  on  record  (Notizen,  p.  99),  that  John 
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Cramer  was  the  only  player  of  his  time  of  whom 
Beethoven  had  any  opinion—*  all  the  rest  went 
for  notliing.'  [A.  M.] 

J.  B.  Cramer's  playing  was  distinguished  by  the 
astonishingly  even  cultivation  of  the  two  hands, 
which  enabled  hiiu,  while  playing  legato,  to  give 
an  entirely  distinct  character  to  florid  inner 
parts,  and  thus  attain  a  remarkable  perfection 
of  execution.  He  was  noted  among  his  con- 
temporaries for  his  expressive  touch  in  adagio, 
and  in  this,  and  in  facility  for  playing  at  sight, 
he  was  able  when  in  Paris  to  hold  his  own 
against  the  younger  and  more  advanced  pianists. 
His  improvisations  were  for  the  most  part  in 
a  style  too  artistic  and  involved  for  general 
appreciation.  Cramer's  mechanism  exhibits  the 
development  between  Clementi  and  Hummel, 
and  is  distinguished  from  the  period  of  Moscheles 
and  Kalkbrennor  which  followed  it,  by  the  fact 
that  it  aimed  more  at  the  cultivation  of  music 
in  general  than  at  the  display  of  the  specific 
qualities  of  the  instrument.  All  his  works  are 
distinguished  by  a  certain  musical  solidity,  which 
would  place  them  in  the  same  rank  with  those 
of  Hummel,  had  his  invention  been  greater 
aud  more  fluent ;  but  as  it  is,  the  artistic  style, 
and  the  interesting  harmony,  are  counterbalanced 
by  a  certain  dryness  and  poverty  of  expression 
in  the  melody.  It  is  true  that  among  his 
many  compositions  for  pianoforte  there  are 
Beveral  which  undeniably  possess  musical  vital- 
ity, and  in  particular  his  7  concertos  deserve 
to  be  occasionally  brought  forward ;  but,  speak- 
ing generally,  his  works  (105  sonatas,  1  quartet 
for  pianoforte,  I  quintet,  and  countless  vari- 
ations, rondos,  fantasias,  etc.)  are  now  for- 
gotten. In  one  sphere  of  composition  alone 
Cramer  has  left  a  conspicuous  and  abiding 
memorial  of  his  powers.  His  representative 
work,  '  84  Studies  in  two  parts  of  42  each,'  is 
of  classical  value  for  its  intimate  combination  of 
significant  musical  ideas,  with  the  most  instructive 
mechanical  pannages.  No  similar  work  except 
Clemen Li'l  'Gradus  ad  Parnassum'  has  been  so 
long  or  so  widely  used,  and  there  are  probably 
few  pianists  who  have  not  studied  it  with 
profit.  It  forms  the  fifth  part  of  Cramer's 
'G rosso  practische  Piauoforte-Schule'  (Schuberth, 

in  numerous  separate 
editions.  Of  those  the  earliest  is  probably  the 
lithograph  edition  of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  of  which 
the  second  part  appeared  in  1810  ;  next  in  import- 
ance ranks  the  last  that  was  revised  by  Cramer 
himself,  viz.  the  original  English  edition  of  Cramer 
&  Co.,  which  contained,  as  op.  81,  '16  nouvelles 
Etudes,'  making  in  all  100;  and  finally  an  edi- 
tion without  the  additional  Nob.,  revised  by 
Coccius,  and  published  a  few  years  later  than 
that  last  mentioned,  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel.  A 
selection  of  '  50  Etudes,'  edited  by  von  Billow 
(Aibl,  Munich),  is  specially  useful  to  teachers 
from  the  excellent  remarks  appended  to  it,  though, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  contains  a  numl>er  of 
peculiarities  which  may  or  may  not  be  justifia- 
ble, the  editor  having  transposed  one  of  the 
studies  and  modified  the  fingering  of  them  all  to 


I  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  modern  keyboard. 
The  above  edition  in  100  numbers  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  '  Schule  der  Gelaufigkeit* 
(<>p.  100),  also  containing  100  daily  studies,  and 
which  forms  the  second  part  of  the  '  Grosse  Piano- 
1  furte  Schule,'  and  should  be  used  as  a  preparation 
for  the  great  «  Etudes.' 

If  it  is  asked,  When  did  Cramer  flourish,  and 
what  does  he  represent  to  us !  the  answer  usually 
returned  is  that  he  was  born  after  Clementi  and 
died  after  Hummel,  and  that  he  forms  the  link 
between  those  two  great  players  and  writers  for 
their  instrument.  But  no  pianist  with  his  eyes 
ojien  would  commit  himself  to  such  a  statement, 
which  rests  solely  upon  two  dates  of  birth  and 
death,  aud  leaves  out  of  sight  every  spiritual  con- 
nection, every  indication  of  mental  paternity  and 
-  relationship.  The  truth  is  that  Cramer  does  not 
I  surpass  Clementi  as  regards  the  technical  treat- 
!  ment  of  the  pianoforte,  but  Btops  considerably 
[  short  of  him :  Cramer's  best  sonatas  are  as 
much  more  tame  and  timid  than  dementi's  best, 
as  his  most  valuable  Etudes  are  technically  easier 
and  less  daring  than  the  chefs-d'oeuvre*  of  de- 
menti's Gradus.  Spiritually,  though  not  mecha- 
nically, Cramer  occupies  a  field  of  his  own,  which 
all  pianists  respect.  Many  of  his  etudes  are 
poems,  like  Mendelssohn's  Songs  without  words. 
But  in  his  sonatas,  etc.,  he  moves  in  a  restricted 
groove  of  his  own,  near  the  highway  of  Mozart. 
The  name  '  J.  B.  Cramer'  really  signifies  Cramer's 
Etudes — let  us  say  some  forty  or  fifty  out  of  the 
hundred  he  has  published.  These  certainly  are 
good  music  —  a  few,  perhaps  a  dozen,  even 
beautiful  music,  and  always  very  good  practice. 
But  pitted  against  forty  or  fifty  out  of  the  hundred 
numbers  of  dementi's  Gradus,  which  are  equally 
good  music,  and  decidedly  better  practice,  they 
sink  irretrievably. 

The  treatment  of  the  pianoforte  as  distinct 
from  the  harpsichord,  if  pursued  along  its  plain 
and  broad  high-road  does  not  necessarily  touch 
upon  Cramer.  It  stretches  from  Clementi  to 
Beethoven  on  the  one  side,  from  Mozart  to  Hum- 
mel on  the  other ;  from  Mozart  via  Hummel, 
and  Clementi  vid  Field,  to  Chopin ;  and  from 
Hummel,  vid  Chopin  and  Beethoven,  to  Liszt. 
Cramer,  like  Moscheles  after  him,  though  not  of 
the  first  authority,  must  be  considered  one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  church  of  pianoforte  j  l.iym_\  and 
worthy  of  consultation  at  all  times.  [E.  D.] 

CRAMER  &  CO.  This  eminent  music  pub- 
lishing house  began  business  in  the  year  1824  in 
the  premises  now  occupied  by  them.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Cramer's  popularity  and  influence  soon  drew 
around  him  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  professors 
of  the  day,  who  with  his  own  pupils  created 
a  large  circulation  for  the  pianoforte  works  of  the 
firm.  The  catalogue  of  publications  continued 
on  the  increase  until,  in  the  year  1830,  the  firm 
bought  the  whole  of  the  music  plates  belonging 
to  the  Harmonic  Institution,  which  contained  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  works  of  Dussek, 
Clementi,  Haydn,  Hera,  Hummel,  Mozart,  and 
Steibelt,  besides  a  few  of  Beethoven  and  Moe- 
cheles,   with  Handel's   choruses  arranged  as 
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solos  and  duets,  many  of  the  popular  songs  of 
C.  Horn,  the  operas  'Oberon'  and  '  Freiachtltz,' 
the  oratorio  of  'Palestine'  by  Dr.  Crotch,  and 
a  large  number  of  Italian  songs  and  duets 
by  Gabussi,  Meyerbeer,  Mozart,  Pacini.  Paer, 
Rossini,  Vaecaj,  and  others,  thus  giving  the 
house  a  very  strong  position  in  the  music  trade. 
Upon  this  followed  the  English  operas  of  Balfe, 
Benedict,  and  Barnett,  the  glees  of  Horsley  and 
Calcott.  the  songs  of  Neukomm,  pianoforte  works 
of  Ddhler,  Moscheles,  Thalberg,  Leopold  de 
Meyer,  etc.  Between  1830  and  40  Mr.  Cramer 
was  much  abroad,  and  in  1 843  Mr.  Addison  re- 
tired from  the  business  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  W.  Chappell,  when  the  firm  became  Cramer, 
Beale,  and  Chappell.  In  1845  Vincent  Wallace 
returned  from  America,  and  Cramer  &  Co. 
secured  his  '  Maritana,'  publishing  also,  as  years 
went  on,  his  other  successful  works.  In  186 1 
Mr.  Chappell  retired,  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  firm  by  Mr.  George  Wood.  Mr.  Beale 
dying  in  1863  the  whole  of  the  business  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wood,  who  still  carries 
it  on  with  great  success,  giving,  however,  more 
attention  to  pianoforte  manufacturing  than  to 
publishing,  having  introduced  and  very  ex- 
tensively carried  out  a  novel  mode  of  supplying 
pianofortes  on  a  hiring  system,  which  seems 
to  have  become  very  general.  [W.C.] 

CRANG  &  HANCOCK,  organ  builders.  John 
Crang,  a  Devonshire  man,  settled  in  London  and 
became  a  partner  with  Hancock,  a  good  voioer 
of  reeds.  The  latter  added  new  reeds  to  many 
of  Father  Smith's  organs.  Crang  altered' the  old 
echoes  into  swells  in  many  organs,  as  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  St.  Peter's,  Cornhill,  etc.  There 
appear  to  have  been  two  Hancocks,  John  and 
James,  probably  brothers;  both  are  mentioned 
in  the  contract  for  an  organ  at  Chelmsford  in 
1772.  John  died  in  1793,  and  James  was  living 
in  1  Sao,  and  probably  later.  Crang  appears  to 
have  given  his  name  to  Crang  Hancock,  a  piano- 
forte maker.  [V.  DE  P.] 

CREATION,  THE.  Haydn's  first  oratorio, 
written  at  the  suggestion  of  Salomon.  The 
book  of  words  was  selected — originally  for  Han- 
del— from  Genesis  and  Paradise  Lost  by  Mr. 
Lidley  or  Liddell,  and  translated  into  German,  as 
*  Die  Schopfung,'  with  modifications  by  Baron 
van  Swieteu.  The  music  occupied  Haydn  from 
1  796  to  April  1 798,  and  was  produced  by  a  body 
of  Dilettanti  at  the  Schwartzenberg  Palace, 
"Vienna,  April  29,  1798.  500  ducats  were  sub- 
scribed for  Haydn.  In  1800  it  was  pub- 
lished in  score  at  Vienna  with  German  and 
English  words,  the  latter  re-translated  by  Van 
Swieten;  510  copies  were  subscribed  for,  of 
which  nearly  half  were  for  England.  It  was 
finrt  performed  in  London  at  Covent  Garden, 
March  28,  1800,  and  in  Paris  Dec.  24,  1800, 
when  Napoleon  I.  escaped  the  infernal  machine 
in  the  Rue  Nicaise.  A  great  performance  by  the 
same  society  as  before  took  place  at  the  Univer- 
sity Hall,  Vienna,  on  March  27,  1808,  in  Haydn's 
presence,  a  year  and  two  months  before  his  death. 


Its  popularity  in  England  dates  from  March  1 7, 
18 1 3,  and  reached  its  climax  some  20  years 
ago. 

CREDO  is  the  first  word  of  the  Nicene  Creed 
in  Latin,  and  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  well 
known  to  musicians  by  reason  of  the  magnificent 
music  to  which  it  lias  been  set  by  the  greatest 
composers  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  Church  in 
the  Service  of  the  Mass.  The  traditional  figure 
to  which  the  first  sentence  is  given  out  by  the 
priest  is 

Cre  -  do    la    u  -  uuin    He  ■  um 

and  upon  Uub  Bach  developed  the  stupendous 
contrapuntal  chorus  to  those  words  in  his  B 
minor  Mass.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

CREED.  There  are  three  creeds  in  use  in  the 
services  of  the  English  church — the  Apostles' 
Creed,  the  Nicene,  and  that  known  by  the  name 
of  St.  Athanasius. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  most  ancient,  and  of 
unknown  origin,  and  was  probably  used  in  early 
times.  It  is  found  in  the  ancient  breviaries  of  the 
churches  of  England,  such  as  those  of  Sarum  and 
York,  in  much  the  same  position  as  it  now  occu- 
pies. In  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI  it 
was  ordered  to  be  said  or  sung  like  the  other 
creeds,  but  in  later  revisions  the  word  '  sung '  has 
been  removed  and  it  has  become  the  custom  only 
to  intone  it,  and  in  some  churches  the  intonation 
is  supported  by  harmonies  on  the  organ,  but  it  has 
not  been  definitely  set  to  music  for  English  use. 

The  Nicene  Creed  is  distinguished  in  the  Eng- 
lish church  by  an  extensive  musical  treatmont. 
It  cannot  be  ascertained  when  it  came  into  use 
in  the  ancient  English  offices.  It  is  in  the  bre- 
viaries of  Sarum,  York  and  Hereford,  for  use  on 
feasts  and  solemn  occasions.  It  was  looked  upon 
to  some  extent  as  a  hymn,  whence  its  universal 
musical  treatment.  Marbeck's  setting  of  it  in  the 
1  Book  of  Common  Praier  noted'  of  1552  for  the 
use  of  the  English  reformed  church  follows  the 
Roman  originals  much  less  closely  than  most  of 
the  other  parts  of  his  setting  of  the  service,  and 
is  consequently  much  more  free  and  melodious, 
Tallis's  setting  of  it  is  said  to  resemble  the 
Gregorian  Descants  of  the  creed  in  the  Missa  de 
Angelis.  Further  settings  of  it  both  ancient  and 
modern  are  extremely  numerous.  Among  the 
ancient  ones  may  be  mentioned  settings  by  Bird 
(in  6  parts),  Farrant,  Gibbons,  Chil  l,  Aldrich, 
Blow,  Purcell,  Rogers  and  Bevin.  Attempts  have 
been  made  with  very  fair  success  to  adapt  it  to  a 
kind  of  free  chant  form,  which  renders  it  more 
available  for  musical  performance  by  parish  choirs 
and  general  congregations. 

The  Athanasian  Creed,  as  it  is  now  called, 
was  formerly  known  very  generally  as  the  Psalm 
'Quicunque  vult' — the  first  two  words  of  its 
Latin  form.  It  was  sung  at  Prime  after  certain 
other  psalms,  and  the  custom  of  singing  it  as  a 
psalm  has  continued  in  the  Roman  church  to 
the  present  day,  it  being  pointed  and  divided 
into  paragraphs  after  the  manner  of  psalms,  and 
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answering  in  its  contstructkm  to  the  principles  of 
ancient  Hebrew  poetry.  The  chant  most  com- 
monly used  is  a  very  simple  one  by  Tallis  (see 
P-  337  a)-  There  have  been  many  others  spe- 
cially written  for  it  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times.  It  has  never  been  customary  to  adapt  it  to 
more  elaborate  forms  of  comjiosiUon.  [C.H.H.P.] 

CREMONA,  a  considerable  town  in  Lom- 
bardy,  on  the  river  Po,  was  for  the  space  of  two 
centuries,  from  about  1550  to  1750,  the  seat  of 
the  famous  Cremona  school  of  violin-makers. 
The  shape  and  construction  of  the  violin,  and 
the  other  instruments  belonging  to  the  tribe,  hav- 
ing been  finally  settled  by  the  great  makers  of 
Brescia,  Caspar  de  Salo  and  Paolo  Maggini  (see 
those  names),  it  was  at  Cremona  that  the  last 
step  in  the  art  of  violin-making  was  made,  which 
led  to  that  point  of  perfection  from  which  no 
further  progress  has  ytt  been  possible  or  perhaps 
desirable.  The  numerous  makers  of  the  Amati 
family  (see  that  name)  chronologically  head  the 
list  of  the  masters  of  Cremona  :  Antonio  Stradi- 
vari and  Josef  Guarncrius  (see  those  names)  are 
the  greatest  of  all,  ami  their  instruments  have 
never  been  rivalled.  The  names  of  Andreas, 
Petrus,  and  Josef  Guarnerius  (brother  of  An- 
dreas), Carlo  Bergonzi,  Guadagnini,  Montagnana, 
Ruggieri,  S  tori  one,  and  Testore  (see  all  these 
names)  make  up  the  list  of  the  masters  of  this 
school,  whose  violins  are  still  highly  valued. 

The  term  1  a  Cremona,'  or ' a  Cremonese  violin' 
is  often  incorrectly  used  for  an  old  Italian  instru- 
ment of  any  make. 

'Cremona,'  as  applied  to  an  organ  stop,  is  a 
mere  ignorant  corruption  of  '  Krumhorn.'  [P.  D.] 

CREQUILLON  or  CRECQUILLON,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  musicians  of  the  Nether- 
land  school  in  the  period  between  that  of  Jusquin 
dcs  Pres  and  that  of  Lassus  and  Palestrina 
(1520-1560).  lie  was  attached  to  the  chapel 
of  the  Kini>eror  Charles  V  at  Madrid.  His  com- 
positions are  even  more  numerous  than  those  of 
his  contemporaries  Clemens  non  Papa  and  Gom* 
bert.  His  masses,  motets  and  chansons  appear 
in  all  the  great  collections  printed  at  Louvain 
and  Antwerp  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th 
century,  and  some  of  his  works  were  printed  in 
1544  (i.e.  probably  in  his  life  time)  at  Venice 
byGardano.  [J.R.S.B.] 

CRESCENDO — increasing,  i.  e.  in  loudness. 
One  of  the  most  important  effects  in  music.  It  is 
expressed  by  croc,  and  by  the  sign  — =.  Some- 
times the  word  is  expanded — ere* . . .  cen  . ,  .do 
— to  cover  the  whole  Bpace  affected.  As  with  bo 
many  other  things  now  familiar,  Beethoven  was 
practically  the  inventor  of  the  crescendo.  In 
the  works  of  his  predecessors,  even  in  such  sym- 
phonies as  the  G  minor  and  '  Jupiter'  of  Mozart, 
it  is  very  rarely  to  be  found.  Among  the  most 
famous  instances  in  Beethoven  are  that  in  the 
'  working  out'  (after  the  double  bar)  of  the  first 
movement  of  the  Symphony  in  Bb  (No.  4).  This 
immortal  passage,  which  so  excited  the  wrath  of 
Wel>er,  begins  in  the  strings  and  drum  ppp, 
and  continues  so  for  1 3  bars  ;  then  a  shade  louder, 


CRESCENTTNL 

PP.  for  3 1  bars ;  and  then  a  crescendo  of  8  ban 
with  the  Fame  instruments,  ending  in  the  reprise 
of  the  subject  fortitsimo,  and  with  full  orchestra. 

Another  instance,  on  a  still  more  extended 
scale,  is  in  the  coda  to  the  last  movement  of 
Schubert's  Symphony  in  C  (No.  9),  where  the 
operation  is  divided  into  distinct  steps— first  8 
bars  /'/'/• ;  then  24  bars  pp  ;  then  1 2  bars  p ; 
then  1 6  bar  crtmcendo  to  mf ;  then  1 2  bars 
cendo  to  / ;  then  a  crescendo  of  8  bars  to  fffz ; 
and  lastly  a  final  advance  of  36  more  to  fff. 

A  short  crescendo  of  remarkable  effect  is  found 
in  the  Finale  to  Schumann's  D  .n%  - — 
minor  Symphony.  S~*  ^JiErpz 

In  the  overtures  of  Spontini    *7       p-*=^  tf~ 
and  Rossini  the  crescendo  is 
employed,  with  a  repetition  of  the  same 
in  a  manner  at  once  so  effective,  so 
and  so  familiar,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  allude 
to  it  here.  [G.] 

CRESCENTTNI,  Gibolamo,  a  very  celebrated 
Italian  sopranist,  who  was  born  in  1766  at 
Urbania,  near  Urbino.  At  the  age  of  ten,  he 
began  the  study  of  music,  and  was  afterwards 
placed  with  Gibelli,  to  learn  singing.  Possessed 
of  a  beautiful  mezzo  soprano  voice,  and  a  perfect 
method  of  vocalisation,  he  made  his  d<  but  at 
Rome  in  1 783.  He  then  obtained  an  engagement 
as  prima  uomo  at  Leghorn,  where  he  appeared  in 
CWubini's'Artaserse.'  In  the  spring  of  17S5 
he  sang  at  Padua  in  the  '  Didone  of  Sarti,  and 
was  engaged  for  Venice.  In  the  following  summer 
he  was  at  Turin,  where  he  sang  Sarti 's  •  Ritorno 
di  Bacco.'  He  now  came  to  London,  and  remained 
sixteen  months.  He  was  here  thought  so  moderate 
a  performer  that,  before  the  season  was  half  over, 
he  was  superseded  by  Tenducci,  an  old  singer, 
who  had  never  been  first-rate,  and  had  scarcely 
any  voice  left.  'It  is  but  justice,'  says  Lord 
Mount-Edgcumbe,  'to  add  that,  when  he  ni 
here,  Crescentini  was  very  young,  and  had  net 
attained  that  excellence  which  has  since  gained 
him  the  reputation  of  a  first-rate  singer.  He 
never  returned  to  this  country.'  In  1 787  he  was 
engaged  for  the  carnival  at  Milan,  and  sang  for 
two  whole  years  at  the  San  Carlo  in  Naples.  In 
1791  and  93  be  appeared  at  the  Argentina  at 
Rome,  and  in  94  at  Venice  and  Milan.  In  this 
last  city  he  arrived  at  the  highest  degree  of 
excellence  in  Zingarelli's  'Romeo  e  Giulietu.' 
In  1796  Cimarosa  composed  expressly  for  him 
*  Gli  Orazzi  e  Curiazzi'  at  Venice.  An  amusing 
story  is  told,  that  on  one  occasion,  fancying  that 
the  dress  of  the  primo  tenore  (Curiazzio)  w** 
more  magnificent  than  his  own  (as  Orazxio),  ht 
insisted  on  its  being  given  up  to  him.  An 
exchange  was  therefore  made,  in  spite  of  thtr 
remonstrances  of  the  manager  ;  and  throughout 
the  evening  a  Curiatius,  six  feet  high,  was  se**3 
wearing  a  little  Roman  costume,  which  looked 
as  if  it  would  burst  at  any  moment,  while  » 
diminutive  Horatius  was  attired  in  a  long  Alban 
timic,  with  its  skirt  trailing  on  the  ground. 
After  singing  at  Vienna,  he  returned  to  Milan 
for  the  carnival  of  1797,  for  the  'Mcleagrv'  «  ' 
Zingarelli.  At  the  end  of  this  season  he  uigagwi 
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himself  with  the  Opera  at  Lisbon,  where  he  sang 
for  the  next  four  years.  Returning  to  Italy,  he 
reappeared  at  Milan  in  Mayr's  '  Alonzo  e  Cora* 
and  Federici's  '  Ifigenia,'  in  1803.  He  Bang  at 
Piaeenza,  at  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre, 
and  then  went  to  Vienna  with  the  appointment 
of  professor  of  singing  to  the  Imperial  family. 
Najndeon  having  heard  him  there,  wan  bo  charmed 
that  he  determined  to  engage  him  permanently, 
and  secured  to  him  a  handsome  salary.  He  also 
gave  him  the  decoration  of  the  Iron  Crown, 
which  provoked  almost  as  much  discussion  as 
Napoleou's  distribution  of  thrones  and  sceptres 
had  done.  It  is  related  that,  in  a  salon  at  Paris, 
when  a  pompous  orator  was  holding  forth  on  the 
subject  of  the  honour  conferred  on  Creaceutini, 
and  inquired -what  right  he  could  have  to  such 
a  distinction,  —  the  beautiful  Mine.  Grassiui, 
who  was  present,  rose  majestically,  and  with 
theatrical  tone  and  gesture  exclaimed,  '  Et  »a 
blttmre,  Montuur/'  A  storm  of  laughter  and 
applause  stopped  the  discussion.  Crescentini 
sang  at  Paris  from  1806  to  1812,  when  his  voice 
showed  signs  of  suffering  from  an  uncongenial 
climate,  and  he  with  difficulty  obtained  per- 
mission to  retire.  He  went  to  Bologna,  and 
then  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  till  1816, 
wh«m  he  settled  at  Naples  as  professor  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music.  He  was  the  last  great 
singer  of  his  school.  *  Nothing  could  exceed,' 
says  Fetis,  '  the  suavity  of  his  tones,  the  force  of 
his  expression,  the  perfect  taste  of  his  ornaments, 
or  the  large  style  of  his  phrasing.'  In  Romeo 
he  affected  Napoleon  and  the  whole  of  the 
audience  to  tears  by  his  singing  of  the  prayer, 
and  the  air  '  Ombra  adorata.'  The  prayer  of 
Romeo  was  of  his  own  composition,  for  this 
excellent  singer  was  also  a  composer  ;  ho  pub- 
lished at  Vienna  in  1797  several  collections  of 
Art  file,  and  some  admirable  exercises  for  the 
voice,  with  a  treatise  on  vocalisation  in  French 
and  Italian,  at  Paris.  He  died  at  Naples  in 
1846.  [J.M.] 

CRESPEL,  Goillacme,  a  Belgian  musician 
living  in  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century,  and 
composer  of  a  lament  on  the  death  of  Ockeuheim, 
wliich  is  of  historical  importance  as  giving  what 
may  be  considered  an  authentic  list  of  the  most 
distinguished  pupils  of  that  master  : — 

*  Agricola,  Vertwnnet,  Prioris, 
Joaquin  des  Pre*,  liaspard,  Brumel,  Compere, 
Ne  j>arlez  plus  do  joyeux  chants,  ne  ris, 
Mais  eoniposez  un  ne  rtconierit 
Pour  lamenter  nostro  Maiatre  et  bon  pere.' 

jJ.R.S.  B.] 

CREYGHTON,  Rev.  Robert,  D.D.,  born 
about  1639,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Roljert 
Creyghton,  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge, 
afterwards  Dean  of  Wells,  and  in  1670  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells.  In  1662  he,  like  his  father, 
held  the  Greek  Professorship  at  Cambridge.  In 
1674  he  was  appointed  canon  residentiary  and 
precentor  of  Wells  Cathedral.  Creyghton  com- 
posed several  services  and  anthems  still  ex  bin  t 
in  the  library  of  Wells  Cathedral.    Two,  in  Eb 


and  Bb,  are  now  printed.  Tudway's  MS.  (  U  to 
Mus.,  Add.  MSS.  7,338,  39)  contains  a  thin  c  in 
C,  l>exides  an  anthem,  '  Praise  the  Lad.'  1  Dr. 
widely  known  by  his  sweet  little  canon-antli  th' 
•  I  will  arise.'  He  died  at  Wells  in  1 736  at  ~..e 
advanced  age  of  97.  [W.  II.  H.] 

CRLSTOFORI,  Bartolommeo  di  Francesco 
— written  Cristofali  by  Maffei  —  a  harpsichord- 
maker  of  Padua,  and  subsequently  of  Florence,  and 
the  inventor  of  the  pianoforte.  Other  claims  to 
this  discovery  have  great  interest  and  will  be 
noticed  elsewhere  (see  Pianoforte  and  Schro- 
TF.R),  but  the  priority  and  importance  of  Cristo- 
fori's  invention  have  been  so  searchingly  invest- 
igated and  clearly  proved  by  the  late  Cavaliere 
Leto  Puliti,'  that  the  Italian  origin  of  the  instru- 
I  ment,  which  its  name  would  indicate,  can  be  no 
longer  disputed. 

Cristofori  was  born  in  1651  (Fetis  and  Pietrucci 
in  their  respective  memoirs  erroneously  state 
1683).  It  may  be  surmised  that  he  was  the  best 
harjwichord- maker  in  Florence,  inasmuch  as 
I  Prince  Ferdinand,  son  of  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo 
III,  a  skilled  harpsichord  player,  who  visited 
Padua  in  16S7,  induced  him  then  or  very  soon 
after  to  transfer  himself  from  that  city  to  Flor- 
ence. We  have  evidence  that  in  1 693  Cristofori 
wrote  from  Florence  to  engage  a  singer— the  only 
time  he  appears  in  the  Prince's  voluminous  cor- 
respondence. In  1709  Maffei  visited  Florence 
to  seek  the  patronage  of  Prince  Ferdinand  for  his 
'Giornale  dei  Letterati  d'  Italia'  ami  in  vol.  v.  of 
that  work,  published  in  1 7 1 1 ,  Maffei  states  that 
Cristofori  had  made  four  'gravicembali  col  piano 
e  forte,'  three  distinctly  specified  as  of  the  largo 
or  usual  harpsichord  form,  the  fourth  differing  in 
construction,  and  most  likely  in  the  clavichord 
or  spinet  form  :  there  was  among  the  Prince's 
musical  instruments  a  'cimbalo  in  forma  quadra,* 
an  Italian  spinet  which  when  altered  to  a  piano- 
forte would  be  termed  a  square.  In  1 71 9,  in  his 
1  Rime  e  Prose,'  published  at  Venice,  Maffei  re- 
produced his  description  of  Cristofori's  invention 
without  reference  to  the  previous  publication. 
As  these  pianofortes  were  in  existence  in  1711, 
it  is  just  possible  that  Handel  nuiy  have  tried 
them,  since  he  was  called  to  Florence  in  I  708  by 
Prince  Ferdinand  to  compose  the  music  for  a 
melodrama,  remained  there  a  year  and  brought 
out  his  first  opera  '  Rodrigo.' 

The  Prince  died  in  171 3,  and  Cristofori  con- 
tinuing in  the  service  of  the  Grand  Duke,  in 
1 71 6  received  the  charge  of  the  eighty-four  mu- 
sical instruments  left  by  the  Prince.  Of  these 
nearly  half  were  harpsichords  and  spinets — seven 
bearing  the  name  of  Cristofori  himself.  It  is 
curious  however  that  not  one  of  them  is  descrilied 
as  'col  piano  e  forte'  and  also  interesting  tliat  in 
the  receipt  to  this  inventory  we  have  Cristofori's 
own  handwriting  as  authority  for  the  spelling 
now  adopted  of  his  name. 

The  search  for  Cristofori's  workshop  proving 
unsuccessful,  Puliti  infers  that  tho  Prince  liad 
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»n%  him  a  room  in  the  Uifiari,  probably  near 
*»  old  theatre,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  foundry 
1111    workshops  of   the  cabinet-makers.  He 
P;  gines  the  Prince  suggesting  the  idea  of  the 
pfifroforte  and  taking  great  interest  in  the 
gradual  embodiment  of  the  idea  thus  earned  out 
und>  r  his  own  eyes. 

Mafic  i  gives  an  engraving  of  Cristofori's  action 
or  hammer  mechanism  of  1 7 1 1 .  It  shows  the 
key  with  intermediate  lever,  and  the  hopper, 
the  thrust  of  which  against  a  notch  in  the  butt  of 
the  hammer  jerks  the  latter  upwards  to  the 
string.  The  instant  return  of  the  hopper  to  its 
peq>endicular  position  is  secured  by  a  spring ; 
thus  the  escapement  or  controlled  rebound  of  the 
hammer  is  without  doubt  the  invention  of  Cristo- 
fori. The  fall  of  the  intermediate  lever  governs 
an  under-damper,  but  there  is  no  check  to  gradu- 
ate the  fall  of  the  hammer  in  relation  to  the 
force  exercised  to  raise  it.  For  this  however  wo 
have  only  to  wait  a  very  few  years.  There  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  Signora  Eraesta  Mocenni 
Murtelli  in  Florence  a  grand  pianoforte  made  by 
Cristofori  in  1 7  jo,  the  namepiece  *  Bartholonueus 
de  Christoforis  Patavinus  Inventor  faciebat  Flo- 
rentiie  mdccxx.'  being  the  guarantee  for  its  origin 
and  age.  Puliti  had  two  exact  drawings  made 
of  the  action,  one  with  the  key  at  rest  and  the 
other  when  pressed  down,  and  has  described  each 
detail  with  the  greatest  care.  The  hammer  is 
heavier  than  that  represented  in  1 7!  1,  the  inter- 
mediate lever  is  differently  poised  and  the  damper 
raised  by  the  key  when  in  movement  now  acts 
alxive  instead  of  under  the  strings.  Finally  there 
is  the  check  completing  tho  machine. 

What  doubts  have  not  found  their  solution 
by  the  discovery  of  this  interesting  instrument, 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  Cristofori  Festival  at 
Florence  in  May  1876?  The  story  of  it  begins 
about  sixty  years  since  when  Signor  Fabio  Mo- 
ceuui,  the  father  of  the  present  owner,  obtained  it 
of  a  pianoforte -tuner  at  Siena  in  exchange  for 
wine.  Its  anterior  history  is  not  known,  but 
Puliti  offers  suggestive  information  in  the  fact 
of  Violante  Beatrice  di  Baviera — the  widow  of 
Cristofori's  master  and  protector  Prince  Fer- 
dinand -having  lived  at  Siena  at  different  times, 
particularly  when  her  nephew  was  studying  at 
the  Sienese  University  in  1 721. 

Put  if  it  were  only  a  harpsichord  turned  by  the 
addition  of  hammers  to  a  pianoforte  ?  The  careful 
examination  of  Puliti  is  the  authority  that  all  its 
parts  were  constructed  at  one  time,  and  the  word 
'  inventor*  appended  to  Cristofori's  name  would 
not  have  been  applied  to  a  simple  harpsichord  or 
spinet.  It  is  a  bichord  instrument,  compass  from 
1)  to  F,  exceeding  four  octaves. 

Cristofori  died  in  1 731  at  the  advanced  ago  of 
eighty.  His  reputation  had  already  extended 
into  Germany,  for  Mattheson  had  published  the 
translation  by  Konig  of  Maffei's  article  in  the 
2nd  volume  of  his  'Critica  Musica'  (Hamburg 
1722-25),  and  Walther,  in  his  *  Musikalisches 
Lexicon'  (Leipsic  1732),  article  'Pianoforte,' 
treating  of  the  invention,  attributes  it  exclusively 
to  L'riotofori. 


On  May  7,  1876,  a  stone  was  placed  in  the 
cloisters  of  Santa  Croce  at  Florence  bearing  the 
following  inscription — 

A  Bartolombo  Cristofori 
Cembalaro  da  Padova 
che 

in  Firenze  nel  mdccxi 

INVENTO 

il  Clavicembalo  col  Piano  e  Forth 
il  Comitativo  Fiorentmo 
Coadiuvanti  Italiani  e  Stranieri 


[A.J.H.] 

CRIVELLI,  Gaetano,  an  excellent  tenor  of 
tho  old  school,  born  at  Bergamo  in  1774.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  when  very  young  ; 
and  married  at  the  age  of  19.  In  1793  he  was 
at  Brescia,  where  he  was  admired  for  his  fine 
voice  and  large  manner  of  phrasing.  He  was 
eugaged  to  sing  at  Naples  in  1795,  where  he 
remained  several  years,  profiting  greatly  by  the 
opportunities  of  hearing  the  l»est  singers,  and  by 
the  advice  of  good  masters,  especially  of  Aprile. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Rome,  Venice,  and  at 
last  to  Milan,  where  he  sang  at  La  Scala  with 
Banti,  Marchesi,  and  Binaghi,  in  the  carnival 
of  1805.  In  181 1  he  succeeded  Garcia  at  the 
Italian  Opera  in  Paris,  where  he  produced  a 
great  effect  in  tho  'Pirro'  of  Paisiello,  in  which 
he  first  appeared.  His  superb  voice,  excellent 
method,  and  nobly  expressive  style  of  acting, 
combined  to  make  him  a  most  valuable  acquisition 
to  tho  stage.  He  remained  there  until  Feb.  1817. 
He  then  came  to  London,  and  helped  to  make 
that  a  brilliant  season  at  the  opera.  He  had, 
according  to  Lord  Mount- Edgcumbe,  'a sonorous 
mellow  voice,  and  a  really  good  method  of  singing, 
but  he  was  reckoned  dull,  met  with  no  applause, 
and  staid  only  one  year.'  In  1 8 19  and  20  he 
sang  with  success  at  La  Scala  in  Milan  ;  but  in 
the  latter  year  signs  of  decay  were  apparent  in 
his  voice,  which  became  more  evident  when  he 
appeared  in  that  town  in  Lent,  1823.  In  25.  at 
Velluti's  suggestion,  Ebers  sent  for  him  to  take 
part  in  'Teobaldo  ed  Isolina' ;  but  the  opera  was 
not  performed.  For  six  years  he  presented  the 
painful  spectacle  of  a  worn-out  singer  Iwfore  the 
public  of  small  provincial  towns.  In  1829  be 
sang,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  at  Florence; 
and  died  at  Brescia  July  10,  1836.  [J.M.] 

CROCE,  Giovanxi  dalla,  a  learned,  original 
cdmposer,  was  born  about  1 560  at  Chioggia.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Zarlino,  by  whom  he  was  placed 
in  the  choir  of  San  Marco.  In  1603  he  succeeded 
Donato  as  Maestro  at  that  cathedral,  and  still  held 
the  post  when  he  died  in  1609.  He  was  also  in 
priest's  orders,  and  in  this  capacity  was  attached 
to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Formosa.  His 
publications  chiefly  consist  of  a  long  list  of  Mad- 
rigals, Motets,  Psalms,  and  other  pieces  in  the 
ordinary  musical  forms  of  his  epoch,  and,  with 
tho  exception  of  one  curious  volume,  tbey  are 
hardly  worth  enumeration.  This  is  intituled. 
'  Triacca  Musicale,  nulla  quale  vi  »ono  direnfl 
capricci  a  4,  5,  6,  and  7  voci,  nuovamenie  eetn- 
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porta  e  data  in  luce'  (Gi.  Vincenti,  Venice,  ] 
1597).  The  pieces  in  it  are  mostly  comic,  and 
are  composed  upon  words  written  in  the  Venetian 
patois.  A  second  edition  of  this  was  issued  in 
1603.  a  third  in  1607,  and  a  fourth  in  1609.  Two 
motets  for  eight  voices  are  in  Bodenschatz's  '  Flo- 
rilegium  Portense'  (Part  2,  Nos.  111  and  150). 
A  collection  of  church  music  by  Croce,  set  to 
English  words,  under  the  title  of  '  Musica  Sacra 
to  Sixe  Voyces/  wan  published  in  London  in  1608. 
Several  fine  motets  of  his,  full  of  expression  and 
beauty,  have  been  published  with  English  words 
by  Mr.  fiullah  in  his  Part  Music,  and  nine  in  the 
collection  of  the  Motet  Society ;  and  his  madrigal 
'Cynthia,  thy  song'  is  well  known.  [E.H.P.] 

CROCIATO  IN  EGITTO,  IL,  heroic  opera 
in  two  acts ;  words  by  Rossi ;  music  by  Meyer- 
beer; produced  at  the  Fenice,  Venice,  in  1824, 
and  at  the  King's  Theatre,  London,  June  30, 
1825.  Velluti  appeared  in  it,  probably  the  last 
eastrafo  heard  in  London. 

CROFT  (or,  as  he  sometimes  wrote  his  name, 
Crofts),  William,  Mub.  Doc.,  born  in  1677  at 
Nether  Eatington,  Warwickshire,  was  one  of  the 
children  of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Dr.  Blow. 
On  the  erection  of  an  organ  in  the  church  of  St. 
Anne,  Soho,  Croft  was  ap|H)inted  organist.  On 
July  7,  1700,  he  was  sworn  in  as  a  gentleman 
extraordinary  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  with  the  re- 
version, jointly  with  Jeremiah  Clark,  of  the  first 
vacant  organist's  place.  On  May  35,  1704,  on 
the  death  of  Francis  Piggott,  Croft  and  Clark 
were  sworn  in  as  joint  organists,  and  on  Clark's 
death  in  1 707,  Croft  was  sworn  in  to  the  whole 
place.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Blow  in  1 708  Croft 
was  appointed  his  successor  as  organist  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  master  of  the  children  and 
composer  to  the  Chapel  Royal.  It  was  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  latter  office  that 
Croft  produced,  for  the  frequent  public  thanks- 
givings for  victories,  etc.,  many  of  those  noble 
anthems  which  have  gained  him  so  distinguished 
a  place  among  English  church  composers.  In 
I  71 1  he  resigned  his  appointment  at  St.  Anne's 
in  favour  of  John  Isham,  who  had  l>een  his  de- 
puty for  some  years.  In  1 7 1 2  he  edited  for  his 
friend,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Dolben,  sub- 
dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  a  collection  of  the 
words  of  anthems,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  brief 
historical  account  of  English  church  music.  On 
July  9,  1 71 3,  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Music  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  his  exercise 
(performed  on  July  13)  being  two  odes,  one 
in  English,  the  other  in  Latin,  on  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht ;  these  were  afterwards  engraved  and 
published  under  the  title  of  '  Musicus  Apparatus 
Academicus.'  In  171 5  Croft  received  an  addition 
of  £80  per  annum  to  his  salary  as  master  of  the 
children  of  the  Chapel  Royal  for  teaching  the 
children  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  as  well 
mb  playing  on  the  organ  and  composition.  In 
1724  Dr.  Croft  published  in  two  folio  volumes, 
■with  a  iKjrtrait  of  himself,  finely  engraved  by 
"Vertue,  prefixed,  Thirty  Anthems  and  a  Burial 
Service  of  his  composition,  under  the  title  of 
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'  Musica  Sacra.'  In  the  preface  he  states  it  to 
be  the  first  essay  in  printing  church  music  in 
that  way,  i.  e.  engraven  in  score  on  plates.  Dr. 
Croft  died  Aug.  14,  1727,  and  was  buried  in  the 
north  aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a 
monument  ia  erected  to  his  memory.  Uia  bio- 
graphers commonly  attribute  his  death  to  an  ill- 
ness contracted  at  the  coronation  of  George  II. 
A  glance  at  the  dates  will  at  once  disprove  this  : 
— Croft  died  Aug.  14,  George  II  was  crowned 
Oct.  4,  1727.  Croft  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career  composed  for  the  theatre,  and  produced 
overtures  and  act  times  for  'Courtship  a  la 
mode,'  1700;  'The  Funeral,'  1702  ;  'The  Twin 
Rivals,'  1703;  and  'The  Lying  Lover,'  1704. 
He  also  published  sonatas  for  both  violin  and 
flute.  Numerous  songs  by  him  are  to  be  found 
in  the  collections  of  the  period,  and  some  odes 
and  other  pieces  are  still  extant  in  MS.  Two 
psalm  tunes  attributed  to  him,  St.  Ann's  and 
St.  Matthew's,  and  a  Bingle  chant  in  B  minor,  will 
long  live  in  the  Anglican  church,  even  after  his 
fine  anthems  have  become  obsolete.    [W.  H.H.] 

CROOK  (Ft.  Corpt  de  rtchange ;  Germ.  Ton; 
Bogen).  A  name  given  to  certain  accessory  piece* 
of  tubing  applied  to  the  mouthpiece  of  brass  in- 
struments for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  length  of 
the  tube,  and  thus  raising  or  lowering  their  pitch. 
Since  these  instruments  can  only  play  one  scale, 
the  sole  method  of  enabling  them  to  play  another 
is  to  transpose  the  fundamental  note,  and  this 
is  done  by  the  crooks.  The  largest  number  of 
orooks  is  required  by  the  French  horn,  which  is 
occasionally  written  for  in  every  key,  from  the 
treble  B  t}  down  to  At>  in  the  bass  octave. 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  S-shape^  metal 
tube  connecting  the  body  of  the  bassoon  with  the 
reed  (Fr.  locale).  [W.  H. S.] 

CROSDILL,  John,  was  born  in  London  in 
1 75 1.  He  received  his  early  musical  education 
in  the  choir  of  Westminster  Abbey  under  J ohn 
Robinson  and  Benjamin  Cooke.  Upon  quitting 
the  choir  he  became  a  performer  on  the  violon- 
cello, and  soon  attained  to  considerable  pro- 
ficiency. La  1768  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Musicians,  and  in  the  following 
year  appeared  at  Gloucester,  as  principal  violon- 
cello at  the  meeting  of  the  Three  Choirs,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  continued  to  occupy  until  his  re- 
tirement from  his  profession,  with  the  exception 
of  the  year  1778,  when  the  younger  Cervetto 
filled  his  place,  at  Gloucester.  In  76,  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music, 
Crosdill  was  appointed  principal  violoncello.  In 
77  he  succeeded  Peter  Gillier  as  viotfst  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  an  appointment  which  soon  became 
a  sinecure,  but  which  he  continued  to  hold  until 
his  death.  He  also  became  a  nu  mber  of  the 
King's  band  of  music,  an  office  which  he  likewise 
retained  until  his  death.  In  1782  he  was  ap- 
pointed chamber  musician  to  Queen  Charlotte, 
and  about  the  same  time  taught  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  George  IV,  to  play  the  violon- 
i  cello.  In  84  he  filled  the  post  of  principal 
i  violoncello  at  the  Commemoration  of  Handel. 
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In  88,  having  married  a  lady  of  considerable 
fortune,  he  retired  from  the  public  exercise  of 
his  profession.  In  1821  he  resumed  its  duties 
for  one  day,  to  play,  a*  a  memW  of  the  Kind's 
bund,  at  the  coronation  of  George  IV.  Fetis 
says  that  about  1772  Cnwdill  visited  Paris,  where 
he  took  lessons  of  the  elder  Jansou;  that  he 
resided  in  Paris  for  some  years,  and  played  in 
the  orchestra  of  the  'Concert*  des  Amateurs'  at 
the  '  Loge  Olympique';  and  that  he  returned 
to  London  aljout  1 780.  But  this  account  cannot 
be  correct  as  respects  the  dates,  as  we  have  seen 
that  Crosdill  was  engaged  in  England  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  mentioned  by  Fetis. 
His  visit  was  probably  in  1778-79  and  occupied 
some  months  instead  of  Borne  years.  Crosdill 
died  in  October  1825  at  Eskrick,  Yorkshire, 
leaving  all  his  property  to  his  only  son,  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Crosdill,  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's service,  who,  by  his  father's  desire,  pre- 
sented to  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians  the 
munificent  donation  of  1000/.  [VV.  H.H.] 

CROSS,  Thomas,  an  engraver  of  music  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  I  7th  and  early  part  of  the  18th 
centuries.  He  resided  in  Catherine  Wheel  Court, 
on  the  south  side  of  Snow  Hill,  near  Snow  Hill 
Conduit.  At  a  time  when  printing  by  metal 
types  was  the  almost  universally  adopted  means 
for  placing  music  before  the  public,  he  commenced 
the  issue  of  a  long  succession  of  Bingle  songs 
engraved  on  copper  plates  by  the  graver,  and 
printed  on  ope  side  only  of  the  leaf,  and  led  the 
way  to  the  general  adoption  of  that  method  of 
printing  music.  Henry  Hall,  organist  of  Here- 
ford Cathedral,  mentions  him  in  some  verses  pre- 
fixed to  Dr.  Blow's  '  Amphion  Anglicus,'  1700  ; 

'  While  at  the  shops  we  daily  dangling  view 
False  concord  by  Tom  Cross  engraven  true.* 

And  again  in  some  lines  prefixed  to  the  second 
book  of  PurceH's  'Orpheus  Britannicus,'  1702  ; 

1  Then  honest  Cross  might  copper  cut  in  vain.' 
It  is  probable  that  he  engraved  some  of  the 
earlier  publications  of  the  elder  Walsh. 

Thom  as  Cross,  junior,  his  son,  was  a  stamper 
of  music,  and  (according  to  Sir  John  Hawkins) 
' stainjK'd  the  plates  of  Geminianis  Sob*  and 
a  few  other  publications,  but  in  a  very  homely 
and  illegible  character,  of  which  he  was  so  little 
conscious  that  he  set  his  name  to  everything  he 
did,  even  to  single  songs.'  He  probably  bore 
in  mind  his  father's  superscription,  '  Exactly 
engraved  by  T.  Cros*.'  [W. H.  H.] 

CROSSE,  John,  a  native  of,  and  resident  in, 
null,  published  in  1825  a  largo  quarto  volume 
entitled  '  An  Account  of  the  Crand  Musical  Festi- 
val held  in  September,  1833,  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  York,  ...  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
Sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Musical  Festi- 
vals in  Great  Britain,  with  biographical  and 
historical  notes* — an  admirably  executed  work, 
replete  with  valuable  and  useful  in  formation. 
He  diet!  in  1829.  [W.H.H.] 

CROTCH,  William,  Mus.  Doe.,  was  born  at 
Norwich,  July  5,  1775.    His  father,  a  master 


carpenter,  who  combined  a  taste  for  music  and 
mechanics,  had  constructed  for  himself  a  small 
organ.   When  little  more  than  two  years  old  the 
chil<l  evinced  a  strong  desire  to  get  to  this  in- 
strument, and  being  placed  before  it,  contrive*! 
shortly  to  play  something  like  the  tune  of  'Cod, 
save  the  King,'  which  he  soon  was  able  to  play 
with  its  bass,  and  other  tunes.    His  ear  was  re- 
markably sensitive,  and  readily  distinguished  any 
note  when  struck,  or  detected  faulty  intonation. 
The   Hon.  Daines   Barrington,  a  well  known 
amateur,  published  an  interesting  account  of 
him,  and  Dr.  Buruey  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  an  account,  which  was  printed  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1 779.     In  the 
spring  of  1 7X0  the  child  was  brought  to  I^ondon, 
and  (terformed  in  public  on  the  organ.  Besides 
his  musical  ability  he  displayed  considerable  skill 
in  drawing,  to  which  art  he  remaiued  attached 
through  life,  and  attained  to  much  eminence  in 
it.     In  17S6  Crotch  went  to  Cambridge,  and 
remained  there  about  two  years  as  assistant  to 
Dr.  Randall,  the  Professor  of  Music,  and  organist 
of  Trinity  and  Kings  Colleges,  and  Great  St. 
Mary's  Church.    At  fourteen  years  of  age  he 
committed  an  oratorio,  'The  Captivity  of  Judah,' 
which  was  |ierformed  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, June  4,  17S9.    In  1788  he  removed  to 
Oxford,  where  he  studied,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Rev.  A.  0.  Schomberg,  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, with  a  view  of  entering  the  church.  Hia 
patron  dying,  he  resumed  the  profession  of  music, 
and  in  September,  1 790,  was  appointed,  on  the 
death  of  Thomas  Norris,  organist  of  Christ 
Church.    On  Juno  5,   1794,  he  graduated  as 
Bachelor  of  Music.    In  March,  1797,  he  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Philip  Hayes,  deceased,  as  organist  of 
St.  John's  College,  and  Professor  of  Music  in  the 
University.    On  Nov.  11,  1709,  he  proceeded 
Doctor  of  Music,  composing  as  his  exercise  Dr. 
Joseph  Wartou's  'Ode  to  Fancy,'  the  score  of 
which  he  afterwards  published.    From  1800  to 
1S04  he  delivered  lectures  in  the  Music  School. 
In  181 2  he  produced  his  oratorio  'Palestine,' 
which  was  received  with  great  favour,  and  also 
published  a  treatise  on  the  '  Elements  of  Musical 
Composition.'    About  1820  he  was  appointed 
music  lecturer  at  the  Royal  Institution,  London, 
and  on  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music  in  1822  was  placed  at  its  head  as  prin- 
cipal.   On  June  10,  1834,  he  produced  at  Ox- 
ford, on  the  installation  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton as  Chancellor,  an  oratorio,  'The  Captivity  of 
Judah,'  wholly  different  from  his  juvenile  work 
bearing  the  same  title.1    On  June  28  in  the  same 
year  he  made  his  last  public  appearance  as  a 
performer,  by  acting  as  organist  for  part  of  the 
third  day's  |K?rformance  at  the  Royal  Musical 
Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey.     Dr.  Crotch 
died  at  Taunton  at  the  house  of  his  son.  the  Rev. 
William  Robert  Crotch,  then  Head  Master  of  the 
Grammar  School  there,  where  he  had  for  some  time 
resided,  while  seated  at  dinner,  Dec  29,  1H47,  and 
was  interred  in  the  neighbouringchurchof  Bishop's 
Hull,  where  a  monumental  inscription  is  placed 
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to  his  memory.  Besides  the  works  above  specified, 
Dr.  Crotch  produced  'Ten  Anthems,'  soine  chants, 
a  motet,  '  Methiuks  I  hear 1  ;  several  glees  ; 
some  fugues  and  concertos  for  the  organ  ;  several 
pianoforte  pieces  ;  an  ode  on  the  accession  of 
George  IV,  performed  at  Oxford,  1820  ;  Funeral 
Anthem  for  the  Duke  of  York,  1827;  'The  Lord 
is  King,'  anthem  for  voices  and  orchestra.  1843; 
and  some  works  on  Thorough  Bass  aud  Harmony. 
He  also  published  'Specimens  of  various  styles 
of  Music  referred  to  in  a  course  of  Lectures  on 
Music  read  at  Oxford  and  London,'  and  in  1 831 
the  '  Substance  of  several  courses  of  Lectures  on 
Music  read  at  Oxford  anil  in  the  Metropolis.'  As 
a  teacher  he  enjoyed  a  high  and  deserved  repu- 
tation. (W.H.H.] 

CROTCHET,  a  note  which  is  half  the  value 
of  a  minim,  and  twice  that  of  a  quaver,  and  is 
represented  thus  •.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
not  known.  It  is  apparently  derived  from  the 
French  erttche;  but  crocht  is  a  quaver,  f  ,  and  is 
bo  called  on  account  of  the  hook  at  the  end  of  its 
tail,  whereas  a  crotchet  has  no  hook.  The  French 
name  for  this  note  is  noire,  the  Italian,  geini- 
vii m ma,  and  the  German  Virrtet,  'a  quarter' — 
i.e.  of  a  semi-breve.  The  French  call  a  crochet 
rest,     by  the  pretty  name  of  un  toupir.  [G.] 

CROCCH,  F.  NicHOM.8.  a  composer  of  songs 
ballads  during  the  second  quarter  of  the 
present  century,  was  the  author  of  many  pro- 
ductions which  gained  great  popularity,  and  one 
— '  Kathleen  Mavourneen  '—which  still  retains 
its  place  in  public  favour.  He  quitted  England 
about  the  vear  184*  and  went  to  America,  where, 
it  is  believed,  he  is  still  living.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CROUCH,  Mrs.  Anna  Maria,  born  April 
30.  1 763.  was  the  daughter  of  Peregrine  Phillips, 
a  solicitor.  Being  gifted  with  a  remarkably 
sweet  voice  Miss  Phillips  was  at  an  early  age 
placed  under  the  instruction  of  a  music-master 
named  Wafer,  and  some  time  afterwards  waa 
articled  to  Thomas  Linley,  under  whose  auspices 
Hhe  made  her  appearance  in  the  winter  of  1 ;  80, 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  as  Mandane  in  Dr. 
Arne's  '  Artaxerxes.'  Her  success  was  great, 
and  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  she  held  a  high 
place  in  public  esteem,  both  as  actress  and  singer. 
Early  in  1 785  she  married  Sir. Crouch,  a  lieutenant 
in  the  navy,  but  after  an  union  of  at>out  seven 
years  the  parties  separated  by  mutual  consent. 
About  1S00  Mrs.  Crouch's  health  became  im- 
paired, she  withdrew  from  public  life,  and  died 
at  Brighton,  Oct.  2,  1805.  [W.H.H.] 

CROWN  DIAMONDS,  THE,  the  English 
version  of  Auber's  opera  '  Les  Diaiuans  de  la 
Couronne';  produced  at  the  Princess  s  Theatre, 
London,  May  2,  1844,  Mme.  Anna  Thillon  as 
Catarina. 

CROZIER,  Wir.LiAM.  A  few  words  are  due  to 
the  memory  of  this  ol»oe  player,  whose*  tone  and 
exquisite  taste  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  heard  him  in  the  Crystal  Palace  orchestra  and 
elsewhere.  He  learned  the  oboe  from  Barret  ; 
joined  the  C.  P.  orchestra  1855 ;  appeared  at  the 


Philharmonic  Feb.  29,  1864.  He  died  in  harness 
at  Upper  Norwood,  Dec.  20,  1870.  [G.] 

CRUGER,  JoHANN,  born  April  9,  1598,  at 
Gross-Brcese  near  Guben  in  Prussia,  educated 
chiefly  at  the  Jesuit  college  of  Olmiitz,  at  the 
school  of  poetry  at  Regensburg,  and  the  uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg;  in  1622  was  appointed 
cantor  at  the  church  of  St.  Nicolaus  at  Berlin, 
a  post  which  he  retained  till  his  death  in  1662. 
His  reputation  in  his  own  flay  both  as  an  author 
and  comi>oser  was  great,  but  he  is  now  chiefly 
known  as  the  com|H>ser  of  some  of  the  most 
favourite  chorales.  The  best-knowu  of  them  are 
'Nun  danket  alle  Gott' ;  'Jesu  meine  Zuver- 
sicht' ;  'Jesu  meine  Freude' ;  and  'Schmiicko 
rlich  0  liebe  Seele.'  They  were  published  under 
the  title  '  Praxis  pietatis  melica,  oder  Kirchen- 
melodien  iiber  D.  Luthers  und  Anderer  Gesange,' 
for  four  voices  and  two  instruments  (Leipsic, 
1649).  This  work  has  passed  through  in- 
numerable editions ;  the  30th  l>ears  date  Berlin 
1703.  He  also  composed  many  concertos  and 
motets  which  no  longer  exist.  Other  works  have 
been  preserved  ;  they  are  '  Meditationum  musica- 
rum  Paradisus  primus,  oder  Erstos  uiUMkalisches 
Lust-Gartlein,'  in  three  and  four  parts  (Frank- 
fort, 1622);  and  'Med.  mus.  Parad.  secundus' 
(Berlin,  1626);  a  collection  of  new  Magnificats 
in  German,  in  two  and  eight  part  harmony, 
arranged  in  all  the  eight  tones.  Also  '  Re- 
croationes  musicae,  das  ist  neue  poetische  Amo- 
rosen'  (Leipsic,  1651),  containing  33  pieces. 
Among  his  theoretical  works  may  be  mentioned 
(I)  'Synopsis  musices,'  a  method  for  thorough- 
bass (Berlin,  1624) — the  third  edition  (Berlin, 
1634)  has  a  different  title  ;  (2)  '  Preceptae  uiusi- 
ca©  practicae  figuralis'  (162.0,  also  published  in 
a  German  form  as  '  Rechter  Weir  zur  Singekunst ' 
(Berlin,  1660)  ;  (3)  '  Quaestiones  musicae  practi- 
cae'(Berlin,  1650).  [A.M.] 

CRUVELLT,  Jeanne  Sophie  Charlotte, 
whose  familv  name  was  Cruwell,  was  born  March 
12,  1S26,  at  Bielefeld  in  Westphalia.  Her  father 
was  fond  of  music,  and  played  the  trombone 
tolerably.  Her  mother,  had  a  fine  contralto 
voice,  and  sang  with  expression.  She  had  a 
voice  of  admirable  quality,  compass,  and  truth, 
but  did  not  receive  the  instruction  which  should 
have  developed  its  advantages,  and  enabled  her 
to  avoid  those  faults  and  imperfections  which 
are  inevitable  without  it.  She  made  her  debut 
at  Venice  in  1S47,  and  the  beauty  of  her  voice 
ensured  her  a  brilliant  success,  which  was  con- 
finned  when  she  sang  in  Verdi's  '  Attila'  at  the 
theatre  of  Udine  on  July  24,  and  in  'I  Due 
Fofcari.'  Coming  now  to  London,  in  the  height 
of  her  fame,  she  Italianised  her  name,  and  be- 
came known  as  Cruvelli,  on  her  appearance  in 
•  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,'  and  ever  after.  The  role 
of  the  Countess  was  not  suited  to  her  fiery  style, 
nor  was  the  comparison  between  her  and  Jenny 
Lind,  who  played  Susanna,  to  her  advantage. 
After  this  partial  failure,  she  returned  to  Italy, 
and  continued  to  earn  success  by  the  mere  beauty 
of  her  organ,  and  even  by  the  exaggeration  of 
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her  dramatic  effects.  In  1S5 1  she  went  to  Paris, 
where  she  had  sung  in  concerts  before  her  first 
appearance  in  Italy.  She  apjK'ared  with  immense 
success  in  'Ernani'  at  the  Theatre  Italien,  for 
Venli's  music  seemed  made  for  her.  She  sang 
again  in  London  that  year,  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful, in  spite  of  many  faults.  Beside  her 
splendid  voice,  she  had  a  very  fine  face  and 
figure,  and  enormous  energy  of  accent  and 
dramatic  force  :  her  performance  in  'Fidelio'  was 
especially  admirable.  In  Jan.  1854  she  was 
engaged  at  the  Grand  Op«?ra  at  Paris,  and 
appeared  as  Valentine  in  '  I^es  Huguenots,'  when 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  public  knew  no  liounds. 
But  a  violent  reaction  soon  succeeded,  and  the 
last  opera  in  which  she  preserved  some  of  her 
former  popularity  was  the  1  Vepres  Sicilieunes ' 
of  Verdi.  In  this  work  she  exercised  the 
greatest  control  of  voice  and  action  :  it  was  her 
last  role.  In  the  following  winter  she  retired, 
and  married  the  Comte  Vigier.  [J.M.] 

CRWTH  (i.e.  Crooth)  or  CROWD,  as  far 
as  we  know  the  oldest  stringed  instrument 
played  with  the  l>ow ;  probably  at  home  in 
India,  but  in  its  European  use  apparently  I 
limited  to  England,  and  especially  to  Wales. 
It  is  first  mentioned  in  some  elegiacs,  written 
about  1609,  by  Venance  Fortunat,  Bishop  of 
Poitiers,  running  thus  : 

'Rotnauusque   lyra   plaudat  tibi,  Barbarus 
harpa, 

Graecus  aehilliaea,  chrotta  Brittanna  canat.' 


Its  oldest  form  was  probably  the  *  crwth  trithant,' 
or  with  three  strings,  pictures  of  which  are  found 
in  manuscripts  of  the  nth  century.    We  first 


hear  it  mentioned  again  by  Daines  Barrington, 
a  Welsh  judge  and  archaeologist,  who  relate*  that 
he  knew  one  .John  Morgan,  bom  171 1  in  the 
isle  of  Anglesey,  who  still  played  the  crwth. 
Bingley  also  heard  it  played  at  Carnarvon  as  late 
as  1  Hoi ;  but  it  is  now  entirely  out  of  use.  In 
its  later  form  it  was  mounted  with  six  strings,  four 
stretched  over  the  finger-board  and  played  with 
the  bow,  and  two,  lying  at  the  side  of  the  finger- 
Wrd,  pinched  with"  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand. 
The  strings  were  tuned  either  as  (a)  —  according 
to  Edward  Jones,  the  celebrated  Welsh  Larp 


or  as  (/>) — according  to  Bingley  (*  Musical  Bio- 
graphy,' 1 81 4).    The  sound-boll  *  are  perfectly 
circular,  and  have  a  diameter  of      inch.  The 
bridge  does  not  - 1 and  straight,  but  inclines  to- 
ward the  right,  and  its  left  foot,  which  is  2^ 
inches  in  length  (while  the  right  foot  measures 
only  J  of  an  inch),  passes  through  the  sound  hole 
and  re>ts  on  the  back  of  the  instrument,  thus 
acting  the  part  of  the  sound-post  in  the  violin. 
The  crwth  is  22$  inches  in  length  ;  its  width  near 
the  tailpiece  is  Io£  inches,  near  the  top  y  inches  ; 
the  height  of  the  sides  is  2  inches.  [PD.] 
CRYSTAL  PALACE  SATURDAY  CON- 
CERTS, of  orchestral  and  vocal  music.  These 
concerts  were  begun  on  Sept.  22,   1855,  and. 
assumed  their  present  well  known  character  in 
i860,  after  the  construction  of  the  concert -room. 
They  have  been  tliruughout  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Manns,  their  present  conductor.  The 
concerts  begin  with  the  first  Saturday  in  Oc- 
tober, and  last,  with  an  interval  at  Christinas, 
till  the  end  of  April.     The  orchestra  consists 
of  16  first  and  14  second  violins,  11  violas,  10 
cellos,  and  10  double  basses,  with  single  wind, 
etc.    The  chorus,  who  appear  only  occasionally, 
are  300  strong.  The  solo  players  are  the  greatest 
who  can  l>e  obtained.    The  "programmes  usually 
contaiu  2  overtures,  a  symphony,  a  concerto,  or 
some  minor  piece  of  orchestral  music,  and  4 
songs.     The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  con- 
certs is  their  choice  and  performance  of  or- 
chestral music.    Not  to  mention  the  great  works 
of  Haydn,  Mozart,   Beethoven,  Mendelssohn, 
SjH)hr,  Weber,  and  other  time-honoured  classics, 
the  audience  were  familiar  with  Schumann's 
symphonies  and  overtures,  and  with  Schubert  s 
symphonies  and  Rosamunde  music,  at  a  time 
when  those  works  were  all  but  unknown  in  the 
concert -rooinB  of  the  metropolis.  Mendelssohn's 
Reformation  Symphony  was  first  played  here  ; 
so  wai  his  overture  to  Camacho  :  Brahms' s  Sym- 
phony, Pianoforte  Concerto,  Variations  on  a 
theme  of  Haydn's,  and  Song  of  Destiny;  Ratf* • 
Leiiore  and  G  minor  Synmhouies j  Wagners 
Faust  Overture ;  Sullivan's  TemjKKt  Music  and 
Symphony  in  E;  Benedict'*  Symphony  in  <i 
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minor,  and  many  other  works  were  obtained  I 
(often  in  MS.)  and  performed  before  they  were 
heard  in  any  other  place  in  the  metropolis. 
Bennett's  *Parisina'  was, first  played  there  after 
an  interval  of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

A  disjiosition  is  apparent  in  the  managers  of 
the»e  concerts  to  present  the  audience  with 
pieces  of  special  interest ;  such  as  the  MS. 
works  of  Schubert,  and  of  Mendelssohn ;  Beo- 
thoven's  arrangement  of  his  Violin  Concerto  for 
the  piano,  and  his  Leonora  Overture,  '  No.  2 '  ; 
an  alternative  Andante  written  by  Mozart  for 
his  Parisian  Symphony;  the  first  version  of 
Mendelssohn's  Hebrides  Overture,  and  other 
rare  treasures  of  the  same  nature. 

The  performances  are  of  that  exceptional 
quality  which  might  be  inferred  from  the  ability, 
energy,  and  devotion  of  the  conductor,  and  from 
the  fact  that  owing  to  the  wind  and  a  portion 
of  the  strings  of  the  orchestra  being  the  per- 
manent band  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  Mr.  Manns 
has  opportunities  for  rehearsal  which  are  en- 
joyed by  no  other  conductor  in  London.  [G.] 

CSARDAS.  A  national  dance  of  Hungary, 
which  consists  of  two  movement*,  an  andante  and 
an  allegro,  both  in  common  (4-4  or  2-4)  time 
and  in  the  same  key.  The  andante,  which  is 
written  in  the  Hungarian  Lied  form,  has  usually 
no  repeats ;  but  the  Allegro  consists  generally  of 
eight  -  and  six  teen-bar  phrases  which  are  repeated. 
The  character  of  the  latter  is  wild  and  impetuous, 
and  the  whole  is  sometimes  in  a  major  key, 
sometimes  in  alternating  majors  and  minors. 
The  music  of  the  csardas  is  always  performed 
by  gipsies,  and  it  partakes  strongly  of  the 
pecu  liar  character  of  Hungarian  national  music, 
in  its  accents  on  the  weak  beats  of  the  liar,  its 
cadences,  etc.  An  example  of  the  csi'irdas, 
which  is  too  long  to  be  quoted  here,  may  be 
see  at  p.  91  of  F.  L.  Schubert's  '  Die  Tans- 
musik,'  from  which  book  the  above  particulars 
are  derived.  IE.  P.] 

CUDMORE,  Richard,  was  born  at  Chichester 
in  1 787,  and  received  his  first  instruction  in  music 
from  James  Forgett,  an  organist  in  that  city.  At  a 
very  early  age  he  became  a  proficient  on  the  violin, 
and  at  eleven  years  old  was  placed  under  Salomon. 
The  next  year  he  led  the  baud  at  the  Chichester 
Theatre,  and  was  engaged  in  the  orchestra  at 
the  Italian  Opera,  Loudon.  He  next  resided  for 
nine  years  in  Chichester,  and  then  removed  to 
London  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  piano- 
forte under  Woelfl,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society's  band.  He  afterwards 
settled  in  Manchester  as  leader  of  the  Gentle- 
men's Concerts  there.  He  composed  several  con- 
certos for  the  violin  and  others  for  the  pianoforte, 
as  also  an  oratorio,  'The  Martyr  of  Antioch' 
(pubbshed)  portions  of  which  were  performed  in 
Manchester  and  Liverpool.  Cudmore  died  at 
Manchester  in  January  1841.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CUE.  i.e.  queue,  the  tail  of  the  preceding  pas- 
sage. Where  a  player  or  singer  is  reading  nun 
a  separate  part,  and  not  from  the  score,  some 
help  is  advisable  to  aid  him  in  coming  in 
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rcctly  after  the  long  pauses.  A  few  notes  of 
some  other  part  immediately  preceding  the  en- 
trance of  his  own  are  therefore  printed  small  in 
the  stave  as  a  guide ;  and  this  is  called  a  cue  : — 

fcg!  ■    ,  f- 


#5 


U  Sins    yo    the  Lord  and 

CUMBERLAND^  Royal  Society  of.  This 
is  an  ancient  society  of  change-ringers  long  es- 
tablished in  London,  and  originally  called  the 
Society  ot  London  Scholars.  But  in  the  early 
part  of  the  1 8th  century  some  memliers  of  the 
society  rang  the  bells  of  Shoreditch  Church  in 
honour  of  the  public  entrance  into  Ixmdon  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  to  commemorate  this 
event  a  medal  was  presented  to  the  society  bearing 
a  likeness  of  the  Royal  Duke.  It  was  on  receipt 
of  this  that  its  members  changed  the  name  of 
their  society  to  that  of  'Cumberland  Youths'  or 
'  Royal  Cumberland!.'  [C.  A.  W.T.] 

CUMMINGS,  William  Hayman.  native  of 
Sidbury,  Devon,  born  1835,  placed  at  an  early 
age  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  after- 
wards in  that  of  the  Temple  Church.  On  leaving 
the  latter  he  was  appointed  organist  of  Waltham 
Abbey,  and  after  a  time  admitted  as  tenor- 
singer  in  the  Temple,  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
the  Chapels  Royal,  appointments  which  he  sub- 
sequently resigned.  Mr.  Cummings  is  much  in 
request  for  the  important  tenor  parts  in  Bach's 
Passion,  Bach's  Mass,  and  other  works  where  an 
accomplished  musician  is  as  necessary  as  a  good 
1  singer.  His  publications  include  several  prize 
■  glees,  a  Morning  Service,  an  Anthem,  various 
songs,  a  Cantata,'  The  Fairy  Ring,*  and  a  Primer 
of  the  Rudiments  of  Music  (Novello).  [G.l 

CURIONI,  a  seconda  donna,  engaged  at  the 
King's  Theatre  about  1754.  Among  other  parts, 
she  sang  that  of  Plistene,  a  male  character  in 
the  '  Ipermestra '  of  Hasse  and  Lampugnani. 
She  was,  perhaps,  the  mother  of  Alberico 
CuitloKl,  a  distinguished  tenor,  born  about  1790. 
After  singing  at  the  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  and 
other  theatres,  he  went  to  Barcelona,  and  had 
great  success.  Benelli,  catering  for  the  London 
Opera,  found  him  there  and  engaged  him  for  the 
season  of  1821  at  £600.  He  had  a  very  sweet 
and  pleasing  voice,  was  a  very  agreeable,  if  not 
yet  a  great,  singer,  and  was  one  of  the  hand* 
somest  men  that  ever  appeared  on  the  Italian 
stage.  As  time  went  on,  his  talent  develo|>ed 
and  he  improved  in  dramatic  force  and  value. 
His  expression  and  taste  were  pure,  and  he  sang 
with  much  intelligence.  In  1821  he  made  his  first 
appearance  in  London  as  Tito  with  Camporese. 
He  then  seemed  the  best  tenor  that  had  l>elongcd 
to  the  theatre  for  some  time,  but  he  hardly  gave 
the  full  promise  of  his  future  excellence.  Curioni 
was  re  engaged  in  1822,  at  an  increased  salary, 
and  appeared  in  'Otello*  with  renewed  feint', 
and  again  in  '  Iji  Clemenza  di  Tito,'  in  '  I A 
Donna  del  I.ago,'  and  '  Ricciardo  e  Zoraide,'  in 
1833,  In  24  Mid  2;  he  was  again  engaged.  In 
I  the  latter  year  he  appeared  as  Orosmane  in 
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'Pietro  l'Eremita,' and  in  'OteUo,'  in  'Ccm\  fan 
tutte,'  and  4  II  Crociato.'  In  the  latter  opera  he 
reappeared  in  1N26,  an  also  in  'Medea,'  where 
he  wan  very  effective  in  the  part  of  Giasone.  His 
portrait  was  drawn  by  Hayter  in  this  character, 
and  there  is  a  good  "lithograph  of  it.  He  was 
re-engaged  in  1827,  at  the  increased  salary  of 
.£1450,  and  played  a  principal  part  in  Pacini's 
4 Schiava  in  Bagdad.'  In  1828  he  was  again  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  where  he  was  heard  by 
I/»rd  Mount- Edgcumbe  in  1834,  singing  with 
undiminished  powers.  He  was  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  j_J.M.] 

Cl'RIOSO  INDISCRETO,  IL.  An  opera  of 
Anfossi's,  produced  at  Milan  in  1778;  of  little 
interest  for  the  present  day,  except  for  the  fact 
that  Mozart  added  three  songs  to  it  on  the 
occasion  of  its  performance  at  Vienna  in  1783. 
Two  of  these,  '  Vorrei  spiegarvi'  and  4  No,  no, 
no'  (bravura \  were  for  Madame  Lango ;  the 
third,  *  Per  pieta  non  ricercate,'  was  for  Adam- 
berger,  but  owing  to  a  trick  of  Salieri's  was  not 
sung  (Kochel,  41*,  419,  420). 

C I ' RSC H M ANN,  Karl  Friehrich,  born  at 
Berlin  June  21,  1805.  As  a  child  he  showed 
considerable  talent  for  music,  and  had  a  l>eau- 
t  ful  soprano  voice,  but  having  been  intended 
for  the  law  it  was  not  till  1824  that  he  decided 
to  adopt  music  as  a  profession.  He  studied 
for  four  years  under  Spohr  and  Hauptmann  at 
Cassel,  and  in  1824  settled  in  Berlin,  making 
occasional  concert  tours  in  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy.  He  died  in  the  prime  of  life  Aug.  24, 
1S41.  Curschmann's  fame  rests  on  his  4  Lieder.' 
He  was  the  favourito  song-writer  l>efore  Schu- 
bert's stmgs  were  known,  and  when  Schumann 
had  scarcely  attempted  vocal  composition.  His 
songs  are  full  of  real  melody,  and  if  they  do  not 
jiossess  the  intensity  of  expression  which  cha- 
racterise the  creations  of  Schubert,  Schumann, 
and  Brahm1*,  (hey  are  far  superior  to  the  shallow 
productions  which  deluged  Germany  at  that  and 
a  later  period.  The  fact  that  many  of  them 
ave  still  sung  speaks  much  for  their  inherent 
merit.  Cur»chmann's  collected  4  Lieder*  (2  vols., 
Berlin,  l  S 7 1 )  comprise  83  solos,  ami  9  songs  in 
2  and  3  parts.  A  few  of  them  have  Italian 
words.  Among  his  other  works  may  be  men- 
tioned a  one-a-t  opera,  4  Abdul  und  Krinnieh,' 
written  and  jierfomied  at  Cassel,  and  some 
church  music  now  forgotten.  In  England  he  is 
b»-st  known  by  his  song  4  In  every  owning  flower' 
and  his  trios  'Ti  prego'  and  4  Addio,'  the  former 
a  general  favourite  with  amateurs.  [A.M.J 

ClJSANINO.    See  CarestWI. 

CUSHION  DANCE  (i.e.  possibly  'kisring- 
dance').  An  old  English  dance,  dating  from  the 
K  ginning  of  the  16th  century— especially  used  at 
weddings.  The  curious  old  melody  is  as  follows  . — 


•  •  • 


J 


 ST-w- 

[E.P.] 

CUSINS,  William  Gkoroe,  was  Wn  in 
London,  Oct.  14,  1833,  and  in  his  tenth  year 
entered  the  Chapel  Royal,  as  so  many  good 
Euglish  musicians  hare' done  before  him.  In 
1844  he  entered  the  Brussels  Conservatoire 
under  Fetis  for  the  study  of  the  piano,  violin, 
and  harmony.  In  47  he  gained  the  Kings 
Scholarship  at  the  R.  A.  M.  of  Ixuidou,  where 
his  Professors  were  Potter,  Sterndale  Bennett, 
Lucas,  and  Sainton.  In  49  his  scholarship  was 
prolonged  for  two  years  and  he  uiade  his  first 
appearance  in  public  as  a  piano  player  in  Men- 
delssohn's I)  minor  Concerto,  and  as  composer 
with  a  MS.  overture.  In  49  he  was  appointed 
organist  to  the  Queen's  Private  Chapel,  and 
eutered  the  orchestras  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera 
and  the  principal  concerts  of  London,  in  which 
he  played  the  violin  for  about  five  years.  In  51 
he  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  at  the 
R.  A.  M.  and  afterwards  Professor.  In  67  he 
became  Conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
rice  Sir  VV.  Sterndale  Benuett  resigned.  In  70 
he  was  ap{>ointcd  Master  of  the  .Music  to  the 
Queen;  in  75  succeeded  Bennett  as  examining 
Professor  at  Queen's  College ;  and  in  76  ltecame 
joint  examiner,  with  Mr.  Hullah  and  Mr.  0. 
Goldschmidt,  of  scholarships  for  the  National 
Training  School  of  Music.  Besides  these  posts 
Mr.  Ctisins  has  been  often  before  the  public  as  a 
player  and  concert  giver,  having  amongst  other 
places  performed  at  the  GewandhauH  Leipzig, 
and  at  Berlin,  as  well  as  the  Philharmonic  and 
Crystal  Palace  at  home.  His  works,  if  not 
numerous,  are  all  on  an  important  scale  : — Royal 
Wedding  Serenata  (1S63);  Gideon,  an  oratorio 
(Gloucester,  1871)  ;  two  Concert  overtures,  4  Lea 
Travailleuis  de  la  Mer'  (1869),  'Love's  Laltour's 
Lost'  (1875);  Piano  Concerto  in  A  minor ; 
besides  marches,  songs,  etc. 

CUTELL,  Richard,  an  English  musician  of 
the  Ifth  century,  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
counterpoint,  a  fragment  of  which  is  pineal  fed 
among  the  manuscripts  in  the  Bodlean  library, 
Oxford.  [W.H.H.] 

CUTLER,  William  Hexrv,  Mub.  Bsc,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  London  in  179J.  Having 
manifested  a  precocious  musical  ability,  he  mi 
instructed  in  pianoforte  playing  by  Little  and 
Grifliu,  and  in  singing  by  Dr.  Arnold.  In  1803 
he  became  a  chorister  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  on 
(putting  which  he  studied  under  William  Rus- 
sell, Mus.  Bac.  In  181  2  he  took  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford,  his  exercise  fur 
winch  (an  anthem  for  voices  and  orchestra)  he 
afterwards  published.  In  1 81 8  he  was  ap- 
pointed organist  of  St.  Helen's.  Bidiopsgute, 
and  about  the  same  time  opened  an  aeadmiv 
for  teaching  music  on  Logier's  system,  but  which 
he  gave  up  alter  about  three  years'  trial,  in 
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1 821  he  appeared  as  a  singer  at  the  oratorios  at 
Prury  Lane  Theatre,  but  failed  from  nervous- 
ness. In  1823  he  resigned  the  organistship  of 
St.  Helen'B  for  that  of  Quebec  Chaj>el,  Portman 
Square.  Cutler's  compositions  comprise  a  ser- 
vice, anthems,  songs,  and  numerous  pianoforte 
pieces.  •  [W.H.H.] 

CU  VILLON,  Jean  Baptists  Philemon  i>e, 
a  distinguished  violinist,  was  born  at  Dunkirk  in 
1809.  As  a  pupil  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  he 
studied  the  violin  under  Habeneck  sen.  and 
Baillot,  and  composition  under  Reicha.  He  is 
considered  as  one  of  the  best  representatives  of 
the  modern  French  school  of  violin-playing  at 
Paris,  where  he  occupies  the  post  of  professor  of 
the  violiu  at  the  Conservatoire.  He  is  mentioned 
in  Hiller's  '  Mendelssohn,'  pp.  20, 11 .        [P.  D.] 

CUZZONI,  Fbancesca.    See  Sakdoni. 

CYMBALS  are  a  pair  of  thin  round  metal 
plates,  with  a  leather  strap  through  the  centre 
of  each,  by  which  the  performer  holds  one  in 
each  hand.  The  metal  is  an  alloy  of  80  parts 
of  copper  to  20  of  tin.  To  produce  a  good 
tone  they  should  not  lie  struck  so  as  to  coincide 
together,  but  should  rather  be  rubbed  against 
each  other  in  a  single  sliding  motion  (French 
/roister).  The  part  for  the  eymbals  is  generally, 
but  not  always,  the  same  as  that  for  the  bass- 
drum,  and,  from  motives  of  economy,  it  is  gene- 
rally played  by  the  same  performer.  One  cymbal 
is  then  tied  to  the  drum,  and  the  other  held  in 
his  left  hand,  while  his  right  hand  uses  the  drum 
■tick.  [V.deP.] 

CZAKAN,  or  Stock FLtVr e,  a  Bohemian  or 
Transylvanian  instrument  of  the  flageolet  family, 
usually  standing  in  the  key  of  A,  though  made 
to  other  pitches.  It  is  said  to  have  been  lost 
for  many  years  after  its  original  invention,  and 
to  have  been  rediscovered  in  a  Transylvanian 
niouastery  in  1825.  However  this  may  be,  it 
rose  to  great  popularity  at  Vienna  about  1H30, 
and  received  many  additions  and  improvements. 
It  consisted  of  a  large  flageolet  mouthpiece,  with 
a  long  slender  body,  bored  with  an  inverted 
conical  tube  like  that  of  the  old  flute,  at  right 
angles  to  the  mouthpiece.  It  thus  resembled  an 
ordinary  handled  walking-stick,  and  indeed  was 
commonly  put  to  that  use.  It  had  the  octave 
ncale  of  the  old  concert  flute,  with  fingering 
intermediate  be' ween  that  ami  the  oboe.  There 
was  also  a  small  vent-hole  for  the  thumb  at  the 
Lack,  as  in  the  flageolet.  It  |>osse3sed  alxmt  two 
octaves  compass,  starting  from  the  low  B  of  the 
flute.  There  exists  a  Mtthmi  for  this  almost 
forgotten  instrument  by  Kramer  dated  1S30. 
Its  mu-dc  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the 
key  of  C.  [W.  H.S.J 

CZAR  UND  ZIMMERMANN.  Opera  in  3 
acts,  by  Lortzing ;  produced  in  Berlin  1854,  and 
at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  London,  translated,  as 
*  Peter  the  Shipwright,'  April  15,  187 1. 

CZERNV,  Karl,  excellent  pianoforte  teacher 
and  prolific  composer,  born  at  Vienna  Feb.  21, 
1 791.    His  father,  a  cultivated  musician,  taught 
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him  the  pianoforte  when  quite  a  child,  and  at 
tho  age  of  t«n  he  could  play  by  heart  the  princi- 
pal conqiositions  of  all  the  best  masters.  He 
gaiued  much  from  his  intercourse  with  Wenzel 
Krumpholz  the  violinist,  a  great  friend  of  his 
parents,  and  a  passionate  admirer  of  Beethoven. 
Having  inspired  him  with  his  own  sentiments, 
Krumpht  ],  ■  k  his  small  friend  to  see  Beethoven, 
who  heard  him  play  and  at  ouce  offered  to  teach 
him.  Czerny  made  rapid  progress,  aud  devoted 
himself  especially  to  the  study  of  the  works  of 
his  master,  whose  friendship  for  hiin  became 
quite  paternal.  Czerny  also  profited  much  by 
his  acquaintance  with  Prince  Lichnowsky,  Bee- 
thoven s  patron  ;  with  Hummel,  whose  playing 
opened  a  new  world  to  him;  ami  with  Clementi, 
whose  method  of  teaching  he  studied.  He  was 
soon  besieged  by  pupils,  to  whom  he  communicated 
the  instruction  he  himself  eagerly  imbibed.  In 
the  meantime  he  studied  composition  with  mail 
ardour.  Czerny  was  always  reluctant  to  perform 
in  public,  and  early  in  life  resolved  never  to 
appear  again,  at  the  same  time  withdrawing 
entirely  from  society.  In  1804  he  made  prepa- 
rations for  a  professional  tour,  for  which  Beetho- 
ven wrote  him  a  flattering  testimonial,  but  the 
state  of  the  continent  obliged  him  to  give  up  tho 
idea.  Three  times  only  did  he  allow  himself  to 
travel  for  pleasure,  to  Lcipsic  in  1836,  to  Paris 
and  London  in  1837,  and  to  Lombardy  in  1846. 
He  took  no  pupils  but  those  who  showed  special 
talent;  the  rest  of  his  time  he  devoted  to  self- 
culture,  and  to  composition  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  classical  works.  His  first  published  work 
'30  Variations  concertanta '  for  pianoforte  and 
violin  on  a  theme  by  Krumpholz,  appeared  in 
1805.  It  was  not  till  after  his  acquaintance  with 
the  publishers  Cappi  and  Diahelli  that  his  second 
work,  a  'Rondo  Brillante'  for  four  hands  fol- 
lowed 1 1818).  From  that  time  he  had  difficulty 
in  keeping  pace  with  the  demands  of  the  pub- 
lishers, ami  was  often  compelled  to  write  at 
night  after  giving  10  or  12  lessons  in  the  day. 
From  1816  t-»  1823  Czerny  had  musical  per- 
formances by  his  best  pupils  at  his  parents'  house 
every  Sunday.  At  these  entertainments  Bee- 
thoven w&i  often  present,  anil  was  so  charmed 
with  the  peaceful  family  life  he  witnessed,  as  to 
propose  living  there  entirely;  the  project  how- 
ever fell  through  owing  to  the  illness  of  the 
parents.  One  of  Czerny "s  most  brilliant  pupils 
was  Ninette  von  Belleville,  then  «  years  old,  who 
in  1S16  lived  in  the  house,  and  afterwards  spread 
the  fame  of  her  master  through  the  many  countries 
in  which  she  performed.  She  married  Oury  tho 
violinist,  and  settled  in  London.  She  was  fol- 
lowed by  Franz  Liszt,  then  10  years  old,  whose 
father  placed  him  in  Czerny  s  hands.  The  boy's 
extraordinary  talent  astonished  his  master,  who 
says  of  him  in  his  autobiography  'it  was  evident 
at  once  that  Nature  had  intended  him  for  a 
pianist.'  Theodor  Dohlcr  and  a  ho>-t  of  other 
distinguished  pupils  belong  to  a  later  period. 
Alsvit  1*50  Czerny's  strength  visibly  declined  ; 
his  health  gave  way  under  his  never-ceasing 
I  activity,  and  he  was  compelled  to  lay  aside  hia 
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indefatigable  pen.  His  active  life  closed  on  J uly 
15,  1*57,  shortly  after  he  had,  with  the  help  of 
his  friend  Dr.  lipoid  von  Snnnleithner,  dis|>oeed 
of  his  considerable  fortune  in  a  princely  manner. 
Czerny  was  never  married,  and  had  neither 
brothers,  sisters,  nor  other  near  relations.  He 
was  modest  and  simple  in  his  manner  of  life, 
courteous  and  friendly  in  his  behaviour,  just  and 
kindly  in  his  judgment  on  matters  of  art,  and 
helpful  to  all  young  artist*  who  came  in  his  way. 
His  disposition  wan  so  gentle  that  he  shrank 
from  a  liarsh  or  coarse  word  even  sjsiken  in  jest, 
which  was  parth  the  cause  of  his  living  so  much 
in  retirement.  His  industry  was  truly  astound- 
ing. Besides  his  numerous  print  -  <  1  works,  which 
embrace  compositions  of  every  specie*  for  piano- 
forte he  left  an  enormous  mass  of  MS.,  now  in 
the  archives  of  the  *  Oesellschaft  der  Musik- 
freunde'  at  Vienna.  These  comjxmitions  com- 
prise 14  masses,  4  requiems,  300  graduates 
and  offertoires,  symphonies,  overture*,  concertos, 
string-trio*  and  quartets,  choruses,  songs  for  one 
or  more  voices,  and  even  pieces  for  the  stage. 
His  book  'Umriss  der  ganzen  Musikgeschichte ' 
was  published  (1S51)  by  Schott  of  Mayence,  and 
in  Italian  by  Kicordi  of  Milan.  His  arrange- 
ments of  operas,  oratorios,  symphonies,  and  over- 
tures for  2  and  4  hands,  and  for  8  hands  on  2 
pianofortes  are  innumerable.  As  a  speeial  com- 
mission he  arranged  the  overtures  to  'Semiramide' 
and  '  Ctuillaume  Tell '  for  8  pianofortes  four  hands 
each.  An  arrangement  for  pianoforte  of  Beetho-  ( 
is  'Leonora,'  which  he  made  in  1805,  was  of  . 


DA  CAPO. 

great  service  in  training  Czerny  for  this  kind  of 
work.  He  says  in  his  Autobiography,  '  It  is  to 
Beethoven's  remarks  on  this  work  that  I  owe  the 
facility  in  arranging  which  has  l>een  so  useful  to 
me  in  later  life.'  His  printed  compositions 
amount  to  nearly  1000  :  of  which  many  consist 
of  50  numbers  or  even  more.  A  catalogue  con- 
taining op.  1-798,  with  the  arrangements  and  the 
MS.  works,  is  given  in  his  'School  of  practical 
composition'  (op.  600,  3  vols.  Cocks  and  Co.). 
Czerny's  pianoforte  compositions  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes,  scholastic,  solid,  and  brilliant. 
The  best  of  alt  especially  if  we  include  the  earber 
works,  are  undoubtedly  the  scholastic,  op.  299, 
3*5,  355,  399.  40c,  and  500,  published  under 
the  title  'Complete  Theoretical  and  Practical 
Pianoforte  School'  (3  vols.  Cocks).  However 
worthy  of  admiration  Czerny's  industry  may 
be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  weakened  his 
creative  powers  by  over  production,  and  the  effect 
has  l>een  that  the  host  of  lesser  works  have 
involved  the  really  good  ones  in  undeserved 
forgetfuluess.  [C.F.P.] 

CZERWENKA,  Joseph,  born  at  Benadek  in 
Bohemia  1759,  died  at  Vienna  1835.  one  of  the 
finest  oboists  of  his  time.  In  1789  eutered  the 
private  band  of  Count  Schafgotsche  at  Jobannis- 
herg  in  Silesia.  In  the  following  year  played  in 
Prince  Esterhazy's  band,  under  Haydn,  where 
his  uncle  played  the  bassoon.  In  1794  he  settled 
in  Vienna  as  solo  olxtist  in  the  Imperial  band, 
and  the  Court  Theatre,  and  professor  at  the 
Conservatorium.    He  retired  in  18 io.  [M.C.C.] 


CANTABILE.  i.e.  singable,  a  direction  placed  against  an  instrumental  phrase  when  it  is  to  be 
'sung'  with  feeling.  Be-thoven  does  not  often  use  it,  and  when  he  does  it  is  always  with  special 
intention,  as  in  the  2nd  subject  of  the  Larghetto  of  the  B5  Symphony,  and  in  the  semiquaver  figure 
in  the  working  out  of  the  first  movement  of  the  9th  Symphony: — 


He  has  In-fore  marked  it  'cxprossivo' — but  now  it  is  as  if  he  said  'you 
in  this  group,  but  /  do,  and  will  have  it  played  accordingly.' 


may  see  no  special  melody 


.  CantabiU 


VM.l 


Viol.* 


D. 


DThe  second  note  of  the  natural  srale.  In 
solfaing  it  is  called  He.  The  scale  of  D 
*  major  contains  Ff  and  C$,  and  its  relative 
minor  is  B  ;  that  of  I)  minor  contains  Il?f  and  its 
relative  major  is  F.    The  dominant  of  1)  is  A. 

Among  tlie  most  important  compositions  in  D 
major  are  the  Missa  Solennis  and  and  Symphony 
of  Beethoven;   Handel's  Dettingeu  Te  Deum', 


Mozirt's  Parisian  Symphony.  In  D  minor  there 
are  a  noble  Toccata  and  Fugue  by  Bach  ;  the 
Choral  Symphony,  Schumann's  l>o.  No.  4.  P  ano- 
forte  Concertos  by  Mendelssohn  and  Brahms,  etc. 

I>A  CAPO,  or  D.C — 'from  tne  beginning' — 
is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  second  part  of  an  air, 
or  chorus  ('O  the  pleasure'),  or  scherzo  and  trio, 
or  other  movement  in  two  portions,  to  show  that 
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the  first  portion  is  to  be  played  over  again  a* 
a  conclusion.  In  airs  the  direction  is  often  Dal 
Segno — '  from  the  sign' — the  sign  being  a  &  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  portion.  In  scherzos 
and  minuets,  with  trios,  the  direction  at  the  end 
of  the  trio  is  usually  1  Scherzo,  or  Minuetto,  D.C. 
senza  repetizione.'  The  first  known  occurrence 
of  Da  Capo  is  in  Tenaglia's  opera  of  'Clearco' 
(1661). 

DACHSTEIN,  Wolfgang,  Roman  Catholic 
priest  at  Strassburg,  adopted  the  Reformed  prin- 
ciples in  1514,  married,  and  became  vicar  and 
organist  of  St.  Thomas's  Church  there.  He  is 
known  chiefly  as  a  composer  of  chorales,  especi- 
ally '  An  Wasserfliissen  Babylon,'        [M.  C.  C] 

DACTYL,  a  metrical  'foot'  (-v^),  exactly 
expressed  by  the  original  word  t6xrv\o$,  a  finger 
long  joint  and  two  short  ones.  A  fine 
lple  of  dactyls  in  instrumental  music  is  in 
slow  movement  of  Beethoven's  "th  Sym- 
phony, altema'-ely  with  spondees,  or  alone  : — 


etc 


DALAYRAC,  Nicolas,  a  celebrated  French 
composer,  was  born  at  Muret  (Languedoc)  in 
1753.  His  father  occupied  a  high  civil  appoint- 
ment in  his  province,  and  in  spite  of  his  son's 
early  passion  for  music  destined  him  for  the  l»ar. 
His  studies  of  the  violin  were  put  a  stop  to,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  young  enthusiast,  in  order  to 
play  without  interruption,  used  every  night  to 
ascend  the  roof  of  the  house.  This  however  in- 
terfered with  the  nocturnal  exercises  of  a  neigh- 
bouring nunnery.  But  the  complaints  of  the 
pious  damsels  addressed  to  his  father  ultimately 
led  to  the  fulfilment  of  young  Dalayrac's  dearest 
wish.  His  aversion  to  the  law  was  considered 
conclusive,  and  he  was  sent  in  1774  to  Paris, 
where  a  commission  in  the  guards  of  the  Count 
of  Artois  had  been  obtained  for  him.  But  the 
love  of  his  art  was  proof  against  the  attraction 
of  a  military  career.  Immediately  on  his  arrival 
in  the  capital  he  took  lessons  in  harmony  froin 
Langl*'-,  and  w»m  made  his  debut  as  a  dramatic 
composer  with  a  comic  open  called  '  Le  petit 
Souper,'  first  performed  at  the  French  court  in 
1781.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  produced 
in  the  following  year  an  o|>era,  'L  Eclipse  to  tale.' 
at  the  Opera  Comique.  This  also  was  successful, 
and  secured  Dalayrac's  position  amongst  the  l>est 
and  most  fertile  composers  of  his  time.  He  con- 
tinued for  the  remainder  of  his  life  producing 
operas  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  a  year.  Not 
even  the  Reign  of  Terror  interrupted  or  in  any 
way  influenced  the  inexhaustible  productiveness 
of  his  pen.  Two  of  his  most  charming  oj>era*, 
•  L'actrice  chez  elle'  and  '  Ambroise,  ou  Voila 
ma  journee,'  bear  the  terrible  da'*  of  1 793.  In 
171)0  he  lost  nvich  of  his  property,  but  in  spite 
of  this  misfortune  he  refused  to  avail  himself  of 
his  father's  will,  which  excluded  his  younger 
brother  from  a  share  in  the  family  property 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century  he  was 
a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  by 


Napoleon,  and  he  died  in  1809  at  Parrs.  Of  the 
numerous  works  of  Dalayrac  none  have  survived. 
The  titles  of  the  more  important  ones  may  be 
cited  : — 'LeCorsaire'  (1783),  'L'Amant  Statue* 
('785)»  'Nina'  (1786),  'Azemia'  (one  of  his  best 
works,  first  performed  on  May  3,  1787),  'Raoul 
de  tV-qui'  (1789),  'Fanchette'  (same  year), 
'Allele  et  Doraan'  (1794).  'Adolphe  et  Clara' 
(1799),  'Maison  a  vendre'  (1S00),  «  Une  Heure 
de  Marriage'  (1804).'  Le  Poete  et  le  Musicien' 
(first  performed  in  181 1,  two  years  after  the 
composer's  death),  and  many  others. 

Amongst  the  earlier  composers  of  the  modern 
French  school  of  dramatic  music  Dalayrac  takes 
a  high  position.  To  us  his  means  of  expression 
appear  primitive,  but  considering  the  date  of  his 
earlier  works,  his  skill  in  orchestral  treatment, 
and  his  keen  perception  of  dramatic  effects  and  pro- 
prieties, are  by  no  means  of  a  despicable  order. 
The  opera  comique,  consisting  of  simple  airs  and 
short  ensembles,  was  bis  favourite  mode  of  pro- 
duction. Such  a  work  as  the  one-act  operetta 
'Maison  a  vendre'  is  not  deprived  of  a  certain 
archaic  charm  even  at  the  present  day.  Line's 
song  «Fiez  vous.'  with  which  it  opens,  a  piece 
of  music  much  affected  by  our  great-grand- 
mothers, is  a  charming  specimen  of  the  French 
romance,  and  the  finale  of  the  same  work  is  re- 
markable for  the  skilful  and  fluent  treatment  of 
the  vocal  parts.  The  same  feature  is  noticeable 
in  his  more  elaborate  compositions,  as  for  instance 
in  the  finale  of  'Azemia,'  which  winds  up  with 
a  charming  bit  of  choral  writing.  It  may  briefly 
be  said  that  Dalayrac's  style  contains,  although 
in  a  somewhat  embryonic  stage,  all  the  qualities 
which  have  made  the  French  school  justly  popular 
in  Europe.  He  is  a  unit  amongst  a  galaxy  of 
brilliant  stars.  His  claim  to  remembrance  lies 
perhaps  less  in  his  individual  merits  than  in  the 
fact  that  without  him  and  other  composers  of  his 
type  and  epoch  there  would  have  been  no  G  retry, 
no  Auber,  and  no  Boieldieu.  [F.  H.] 

DALLAM  (spelt  also  Dalham,  Dallum,  and 
Dallans  .  the  name  of  a  family  of  English 
organ-builders  in  the  17th  century.  The  eldest 
was  employed  in  1605  6  to  build  an  organ  for 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  for  which  purjtoKe  he 
closed  his  workshop  in  London  and  removed  hie 
whole  establishment  to  Cambridge.  He  and  his 
men  were  lodged  in  the  town,  but  boarded  in  the 
College  Hall.  Dr.  Rimbault  ('  History  of  the 
Organ')  gives  a  very  curious  account  of  every 
item  paid  for  building  this  organ.  It  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  time  of  the  Long  Parliament,  but 
the  case,  with  some  alterations,  remains  to  tins 
day.  This  Dallam's  Christian  name  doeB  not 
appear  in  the  college  books,  but  he  is  uiout  pro- 
bably identical  with  Thomas  Dallam,  who  built 
an  organ  for  Worcester  Cathedral  in  161 3.  The 
three  following  were  probably  his  sons  : — 

Rohkrt,  born  1602,  died  1 665.  and  buried  in 
the  cloisters  of  New  College,  Oxford,  for  which 
college  he  built  the  organ  ;  but  his  principal  work 
was  that  of  York  Min-ter,  since  destroyed  by 
fire.  He  al-o  built  similar  organs  for  the  cathe- 
drals  of  fcjt.  Paul  and  Durham. 
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Ralph  built  the  organ  for  St.  Oeorge'B  Chapel, 
Windsor,  at  the  Restoration,  as  well  as  those  at 
Rugby,  Hackney,  and  Lynn  Regis.  The  Windsor 
organ' is  still  preserved  at  St.  Peter's- in-the-Kast, 
St.  Alban's.  He  died  while  making  the  organ  at 
Greenwich  Church,  begun  by  him  in  Feb.  1672. 
James  White,  his  partner,  finished  it  1673. 

Geokok  lived  in  Purple  Lane  in  1672,  and  in 
16S6  added  a  '  chaire  organ'  to  Harris's  instru- 
ment in  Hereford  Cathedral.  [V.deP.] 

DAL  SEGNO,  'from  the  sign,'  or  al  Segno, 
'to  the  sign*  ;  tho  'sign'  being  a  N,  prohably  a 
capital  S.  *  Da  capo  al  Segno  iS'. '  in  the  full 
direction,  as  at  the  end  of  the  second  part  of 
'Consider,  fond  shepherd'  in  'Acis,'  they,  being 
in  bar  2  of  the  first  part. 

DAMASCENE,  Alexander,  a  foreigner,  of 
prohably  Italian  extraction,  but  French  birth, 
who,  on  June  ?6,  1682,  obtained  letters  of 
denization  in  England,  was  an  alto  linger.  On 
August  30,  91,  Damascene  was  sworn  in  as  a 
gentleman  extraordinary  of  the  Chnpcl  Royal, 
and  on  the  death  of  Henry  Purcell  in  95  was 
advanced  to  a  full  place.  He  died  July  14, 
1 7 19.  Damascene  was  a  prolific  song  writer, 
and  many  of  his  compositions  may  l>e  found  in 
the  following  collections,  viz.  '  Choice  Ayres 
and  Songs,*  1676-84;  'The  Theatre  of  Musick,' 
;  '  Vinculum  Societatis,'  16K7  91  ; 
'The  Banquet  of  Musick.'  1688-93;  'Cornea 
Amoris,'  1687-94;  'The  Gentleman's  Journal.' 
1692  94.  [W.H.H.] 

DA  M  B  B LANCH E,  LA.  Opera  comique  in 
3  acts,  founded  on  Scott's  '  Monastery' ;  libretto 
by  Scribe,  music  by  Boiehlieu  ;  produced  at  the 
Opi'-ra  Comique  Dec.  10,  1825;  played  at  tho 
same  theatre  for  the  1  oooth  time  on  Dec.  16, 
62.  Produced  in  English  as  'The  White  Maid' 
at  Covent  Gardeu  .Jan.  2,  1827. 

DAMON,  William,  one  of  the  musicians  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  harmonised  fur  the  use  of  a 
friend  the  psalm  tunes  then  in  common  use,  to  ' 
the  number  of  about  forty.  His  friend,  in  1579, 
publisher  1  tlieln  under  the  following  title  ; — 'T  The 
Psalmea  of  David  in  English  Meter  with 
Notes  of  fotire  partes  set  unto  them  by  Guilielmo 
Damon,  for  John  Pull  fwho  is  called  in  the 

Scface,  'Citezen  and  Goldsmith  of  London  'J,  to 
e  use  of  tho  g«dly  Christians  for  recreatvng 
themselves  in  stode  of  fond  and  unseemly  Bal- 
lade*. At  London,  Printed  by  John  Daye. 
Cum  privilegio.'  This  work  seems  to  have  been 
but  ill  received,  and  Damon  set  himself  to  work 
to  reharmonisc  the  tunes.  The  new  work  was 
published  in  1591  with  the  title  of  ,r  The  fo.mer 
Booke  of  the  Musieke  of  M.  William  Damon, 
late  one  of  her  Majesties  Musitions,  containing 
all  the  tunes  of  David's  Psalms,  as  they  are 
ordinarily  soung  in  the  Church  :  xmmt  excellently 
by  him  composed  into  4  partes.  In  which  sett 
the  Tenor  smooth  the  Cliureh  tune.  Published 
for  the  recreation  of  such  as  delight  in  Musieke  by 
W.  Nwayne,  Gent.  Printed  by  T.  Esie,  the  assigne 
of  W.  Byrri,  I59I.'  The  work  is  in  two  parts, 
the  second  being  entitled  1  %  The  second  Booke  ( 


of  the  Musieke  of  M.  William  Damon,  contain- 
ing all  the  Tunes  of  David's  Psalms,  differing 
from  the  former  in  resi>ect  that  the  highest 
part  singoth  the  Church  tune.'  [W.  H.  H.] 

DAMOREAU,  Lauhe  Cixthie  Montalant, 
born  at  Paris  Feb.  6,  i8oi,  was  admitted  into 
a  vocal  class  at  the  Conservatoire  Nov.  2S,  1808. 
She  made  quick  progress,  and  soon  began  to 
study  the  piano.  In  I  Si  4  she  left  the  piano- 
class  to  enter  that  of  vocalisation.  She  began 
her  career  by  giving  some  concerts  which  were 
not  successful.  Engaged  at  the  Theatre  Italieu 
in  second  parts  at  the  age  of  18,  Mile.  Cinti, 
as  she  now  called  herself,  made  her  first  appear- 
ance as  Cherubino  in  '  Le  Nozze.'  She  played 
the  part  with  great  charm  and  grace,  but  her 
time  was  not  yet  come.  It  was  not  till  1 8 21 
that  Bhe  attempted  principal  parte.  In  22  she 
was  engaged  by  Ebers  for  the  London  opera,  at 
a  salary  of  £500.  She  was  young  and  pretty, 
her  manners  pleasing  and  elegant,  and  her  acting 
correct  and  unaffected,  if  not  forcible  ;  but  her 
voice  was  not  strong  enough  for  the  size  of  the 
theatre,  and  she  created  little  sensation.  She 
returned  to  Paris,  where  she  soon  began  to  take 
a  higher  place  ;  her  salary  was  raised,  and  the 
arrival  of  Rossini  was  a  fortunate  event  for  her. 
She  made  her  debut  at  the  Grand  Opera  Feb. 
34,  1826,  in  'Fernand  Cortez,'  and  her  waeotm 
was  complete.  Rossini  wrote  for  her  the  prin- 
cipal female  parts  in  the  'Siege  de  C-oriuthe' 
ami  'Mouse,'  which  contributed  to  her  reputation. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  some  misunder- 
standing with  the  management,  Cinti  quitted  the 
theatre  abruptly  in  27,  and  went  to  Brussels 
where  she  excited  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 
Concessions  having  been  made  she  returned  to 
Paris ;  but,  before  leaving  Brussels,  was  married 
to  Damoreau,  an  unsuccessful  actor.  This  union 
was  not  happy.  Returned  to  Paris  she  resumed 
her  career,  singing  in  'La  Muette  de  Portici,' 
'Le  Comte  Ory,'  'Robert  le  Diable,'  and  « Le 
Sennent,'  in  each  more  excellent  than  before. 
In  29  she  took  part,  with  Sou  tag  and  Malibran, 
in  the  '  Matrimonio  Segreto.'  Never  was  there 
a  more  brilliaut  combination ;  nor  did  Cinti 
suffer  by  comparison.  Fetis  boldly  declares  that 
she  now  Ijecame  one  of  the  best  singers  the 
world  has  known.  In  32  she  came  over  with  a 
French  company,  and  sang  at  Covent  Garden  in 
Meyerbeer's  '  Rol>ert  le  Diable."  Her  engage- 
ment was  not  renewed  in  1835,  and  she  was 
gladly  welcomed  at  tho  Opera  Comique,  where 
Auber  wrote  for  her  such  works  as  the  '  Domino 
noir,'  '  L'Ambassadricc,'  and  'Zanetta.'  Cinti 
retired  from  the  stage  in  1843,  sang  again  in 
London  in  that  year,  then  at  the  Hague,  at 
Ghent  in  1845,  at  St.  Petersburg,  at  Brussels  in 
1846.  and  made  a  tour  in  the  United  State*  with 
the  violinist  Artot.  In  1834  she  had  been  ap- 
pointed profes*or  of  singing  at  the  Conservatoire 
in  Paris  ;  this  place  she  resigned  in  1856.  and 
retired  to  Chantilly.  and  died  in  1 863. 

Mine.  Cinti  published  au  'Album  do  romances/ 
and  a  few  separate  pieces.  She  wrote  also  a 
'  Methode  do  chant,'  dedicated  to  her  pupils. 
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Her  son  died  at  an  early  age  after  distinguishing 
himself  by  norne  vocal  own  positions  ;  and  her 
daughter,  a  singer,  married  M.  Weckerlin.  [J.  M.] 

DAMPER  (Fr.  VEto»ff»ir;  Ital.  Snttarelh, 
Spfffnitoio.  or  Smorzo;  Ger.  Dampfer),  that  part 
of  the  action  of  a  pianoforte  contrived  to  stop 
the  vibration  of  the  string*  belonging  to  a  note 
when  the  finger  is  raise- 1  from  the  key.  It  com- 
prises several  folds  or  thicknesses  of  cloth  or  soft 
felt,  elevated  upon  a  wire  upright,  which  rest 
uj)on  or  press  upward*  against  the  strings  when 
the  key  is  not  touched,  but  quit  the  strings  when 
the  key  is  pressed  down.  The  pedal  movement 
connected  with  the  dampers  removes  them  col- 
lectively from  the  strings,  and  so  long  as  the 
pedal  is  pressed  down  the  instrument  has  virtually 
no  dampers,  the  strings  continuing  to  sound  until 
their  vibrations  cease.  There  are  no  dampers  to 
the  treble  notes,  as  the  duration  of  vibration  in 
this  part  of  the  scale  is  too  short  to  need  arresting. 
[See  Pianoforte.]  [A.J.H.] 

DANBY,  John,  born  1757,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  glee  composers  Between  1 78 1  and 
94  he  obtained  ten  prizes  from  the  Catch  Club 
for  eight  glees  and  two  canons.  He  published 
three  books  of  his  compositions,  and  a  fourth 
was  issued  after  his  decease.  In  1787  he  pub- 
lished an  elementary  work  entitled  'La  Guida 
alia  Musica  Vocale.'  He  held  the  appointment 
of  organist  at  the  chapel  of  the  Spanish  embassy, 
near  Manchester  Square,  for  the  service  of  which 
he  composed  some  masses  and  motets.  He  died 
May  16,  170.S,  during  the  performance  of  a  con- 
cert which  his  friends  had  got  up  for  his  benefit, 
he  having  long  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs  by 
having  been  placed  in  a  damp  bed  at  an  inn. 
He  was  buried  in  Old  St.  Fancras  churchyard, 
where  an  altar  tomb  was  raised  to  his  memory. 
His  fine  glee,  'Awake,  /Eolian  lyre! '  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten.  [W.H.H.] 

DANCE  MUSIC.  Music  designed  as  an 
accompaniment  to  dancing,  national,  social  or 
on  the  stage— the  ballet;  also  music  written  in 
dance  rhythms  though  not  for  dancing  purposes, 
auch  as  the  Polonaises  of  Beethoven,  Weber, 
and  Chopin;  SchulhofTa  '  Valses  de  Concert,' 
Liszt's  '  Galop  (.'hromatique.' 

The  musicof  theiudividual  dance  tuneshas  been 
examined  under  the  separate  heads  of  Allemaude, 
Bolero,  Courante,  -  Gigue,  Minuet,  Waltz,  etc. 
The  influence  of  the  dance  on  music  in  general, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  gradually  communi- 
cated the  rhythm  and  accent  which  arc  its  very 
essence  to  the  unrhythmical  and  unaccented 
strains  of  church  music,  and  thus  built  up  the 
fabric  of  modern  composition,  will  be  examined 
under  the  head  of  Rhythm.  The  more  direct 
and  material  connexion  between  the  StiTE — 
a  men  string  of  dances  in  one  key — and  the 
modern  Sonata  and  Symphony,  which  ^.-w  out 
of  the  Suite,  will  lie  most  conveniently  discussed 
under  the  last-named  headings. 

DANCE,  William.  An  English  musician 
who«e  name  deserves  preservation  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Philharmouic  Society.    He  was 
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born  in  1755,  was  in  tho  orchestra  of  the  Opera 
from  1775  to  93,  and  led  the  band  at  the  Handel 
Commemoration  of  1 790  in  the  absence  of  Cramer. 
He  tlied  full  of  years  and  credit  in  1 840.  The 
circular  proposing  the  meeting  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Philharmonic,  was  issued  by 
4  Messrs.  Cramer,  Corri,  and  Dance,'  from  Mr. 
Dance's  house,  1 7  Manchester  Street,  on  Sunday, 
Jan.  17,  1 81 3.  He  was  afterwards  ono  of  the 
Directors,  and  Treasurer.  His  son  Henry  was 
secretary  to  the  society  for  the  first  year,  1813. 

DAN  DO,  Joseph  Haydon  Bourne,  was  born 
in  Somere  Town  in  1806.  At  an  early  age  he 
commenced  the  study  of  the  violin  under  his 
uncle,  Signor  Brandi.  In  1819  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Mori,  with  whom  he  continued  about 
seven  years.  In  1 831  he  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Philharmonic  orchestra.  For  many  years 
he  filled  the  post  of  leader  of  the  bands  of  the 
Classical  Harmonists  and  Choral  Harmonists 
Societies  (both  now  extinct),  whose  coucerts 
were  given  in  the  City.  Dando  was  the  first 
to  introduce  public  peiformances  of  instrumental 
quartets.  It  is  true  that  in  the  earlier  dayB  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  a  quartet  occasionally 
formed  part  of  tho  programme,  but  no  concerts 
consisting  exclusively  of  quartets  had  before 
been  given.  The  occasion  on  which  the  experi- 
ment was  first  tried  was  a  benefit  concert  got  up 
by  Dando  at  the  Horn  Tavern,  Doctors'  Com- 
mons, on  23rd  Sept.  1835.  The  programme  was 
entirely  composed  of  quartets,  trios,  etc.  The 
experiment  proved  so  successful  that  two  more 
similar  concerts  were  given  in  October,  each 
proving  more  attractive  than  its  precursor. 
Dando  then  formed  a  party  consisting  of  Henry 
Blagrove,  Henry  Gattie,  Charles  Lucas,  and 
himself,  to  give  regular  series  of  Quartet  Con- 
certs, and  they  commenced  their  enterprise 
on  March  17,  1836,  at  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms.  They  continued  their  performances 
annually  until  42,  when  Blagrove  Beceded  from 
the  party,  upon  which  Dando  assumed  the  first 
violin,  the  viola  being  placed  in  the  hands  of 
John  Loder.  Thus  constituted  they  removed  to 
Crosby  Hall,  where  they  continued  until  the 
deaths  of  Gattie  and  Loder  in  53  broke  up 
the  party.  Dando  occupied  a  prominent  position 
in  all  the  best  orchestras  until  75,  when  the 
fingers  of  his  left  hand  becoming  crippled  he  was 
compelled  to  desist  from  performing.  During 
his  long  career  he  has  ever  shown  himself  an  ex- 
cellent violinist  and  amiable  man.      [W.H.  H.] 

DANIEL,  Hermann  Adalbert,  a  German 
theologian,  born  181  a  at  Cothen  near  Dessau, 
professor  in  tho  University  of  Halle.  His 
'Thesaurus  Hymnnlogicus '  (5  vols.  Loschke, 
Leipsic)  is  a  valuable  work  on  the  history  of 
early  church  music  and  collection  of  hymns. 

[M.C.C] 

DANKERTS,  OmsET.AlN.  a  native  of  Tholen 
in  Zetland,  and  a  singer  in  the  Papal  Chapel  in 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  An  eight-part 
motet  of  his  composition,  '  L'i'tamini  in  Domino,' 
is   included  in   Uhlard's  '  Concentus  octo  .  .  . 
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vocum'  (Augsburg  1545),  and  a  six-part  motet 
«Tua  est  potentia'  in  the  4  Selectissima?  cantioncs 
ultra  centum'  (Augiiburg  1 540).  Also  two  books 
of  madrigals  for  4,  5,  and  6  voices  were  published 
by  Gardano  (Venice  1559). 

Notwithstanding  the  new  school  of  composers, 
already  well  established  in  Rome,  with  Costanzo 
Festa,  Arcadelt,  etc.  at  its  head,  there  were  still 
many  conservative  musicians  in  that  city,  and 
Dankerts  was  one  of  them,  who  adhered  strictly 
to  the  old  Netherland  school,  and  remained  un- 
influenced by  the  new  art  that  had  grown  up 
around  them.  He  gained  great  celebrity  as  judge 
in  the  dispute  between  two  ecclesiastical  musicians, 
Vicentino  and  Lusitano,  upon  the  nature  of  the 
scales  on  which  the  music  of  their  time  was 
constructed.  Dankerts  was  obliged  to  defend  his 
verdict  against  Vicentino,  in  a  learned  and  ex- 
haustive treatise  on  the  matter  in  dispute,  the 
original  MS.  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Valli- 
cellan  library  at  Rome.  A  full  account  of  tliU 
controversy  is  given  by  Hawkins.      [J.  R.S.B.] 

DANNELEY,  Johx  Feltham,  born  at  Oak 
ingham  in  1786,  was  the  second  son  of  a  lay- 
clerk  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  At 
fifteen  years  of  age  he  studied  thorough  bass 
under  Samuel  Webbe,  and  the  pianoforte  first 
under  Charles  Knyvett  and  afterwards  under 
Charles  Neate.  He  resided  with  his  mother  at 
Odiham  until  he  reached  his  twenty-sixth  year, 
when  he  established  himself  at  Ipswich  as  a 
teacher  of  music,  and  in  a  few  years  became 
organist  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Tower 
in  that  town.  In  1 81 6  he  visited  Paris,  and 
studied  under  Antoine  Reicha.  Danneley  pub- 
lished in  1825  *  An  Encyclopedia,  or,  Dictionary 
of  Music,'  and  in  1826  'A  Musical  Grammar'' 
He  died  in  London  in  1836.  [W.H.H.] 

DANNREUTHER,  Edward,  born  Nov.  4, 
1844,  at  Stra.-sburg.  When  five  years  old  was 
taken  to  Cincinnati,  U.  8.,  where  he  learned 
muttic  from  F.  L.  Ritter.  In  59  entered  the 
Conservatorium  at  Leipzig,  and  remained  there 
till  63,  under  Moscheles,  Hauptmann,  and  Rich- 
ter.  His  career  was  very  brilliant,  and  he  held 
all  the  scholarships  of  the  Conservatorium.  From 
Leipzig  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  has 
since  resided  (excepting  two  professional  visits 
to  the  United  States^,  and  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent musicians  of  the  metropolis,  well  known 
as  a  pianoforte-player  and  teacher,  litterateur  and 
lecturer,  and  a  strong  supporter  of  progress  in 
music.  He  iB  especially  known  as  the  friend  and 
champion  of  Wagner.  He  founded  the  Wagner 
Society  >n  1872,  and  conducted  its  two  series  of 
concerts  in  73  and  74.  He  was  also  a  warm 
promoter  of  the  'Wagner  Festival'  in  1877, 
translated  his  4 Music  of  the  Future'  (Schott 
1 87  j),  and  received  Wagner  in  his  house  during 
his  stay  in  London.  He  was  the  first  to  play  the 
concertos  of  Liszt  and  Tschafkowsky  (Crystal 
Palace,  Jan.  27,  72;  Nov.  21,  74;  March  II,  76). 

But  while  Mr.  Dannreutber  is  an  earnest 
apostle  of  the  new  school,  he  is  no  less  zealous 
for  the  old,  as  the  range  of  the  programmes  of  his 


well-known  chamber  concerts,  bis  own  able  in- 
terpretations of  Bach  and  Beethoven,  his  lectures 
on  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Chopin,  his  article 
on  Beethoven  in  Macmillan's  Magazine  (July, 
76),  and  other  acts  and  words  abundantly  prove. 
He  has  not  yet  published  any  music. 

DANZI,  Francesca.  See  Le  bruit,  Madame. 

DANZI,  Fraitz,  composer  and  violoncellist, 
born  at  Mannheim  1 763,  studied  chiefly  under  his 
father,  first  violoncellist  to  the  Elector  Palatine, 
and  in  composition  under  the  Abbe*  V«»gler. 
At  15  he  was  admitted  into  the  Elector's  band. 
In  1778  the  baud  was  transferred  to  Munich, 
and  there  Danzi  produced  his  first  opera  '  Aza- 
kiah*  in  1780,  which  was  followed  by  'Der 
Kuss,'  4Iphigenia,'  and  others.  In  1790  be 
married  Marguerite  Marchand,  a  distinguished 
singer,  and  in  the  following  year  started  with 
her  on  a  professional  tour  which  lasted  six  years. 
At  Prague  and  Leipsic  he  conducted  the  per- 
formances by  Guardassoni's  Italian  company, 
and  his  wife  was"  especially  successful  in  the 
parts  of  Susanna  in  4  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,'  and 
Caroline,  and  Nina,  in  4 II  Matrimonio  Segreto.' 
They  were  also  favourably  received  in  Italy, 
especially  at  Venice  and  Florence.  In  1 797 
they  returned  to  Munich,  where  Mdrae.  Danzi 
died  in  1 799.  Her  husband  soon  after  resigned 
his  post  of  vice-chajiel-mastor  to  the  Elector. 
In  1807  he  was  appointed  chapel-master  to  the 
King  of  Wurtcmberg,  but  was  soon  compelled 
to  leave  Stuttgart  on  account  of  the  political 
changes  in  that  {>art  of  Germany.  He  then 
became  chapel -master  at  Carlsruhe,  where  he 
remained  till  his  death  in  1826.  He  comj>o*ed 
1 1  operas,  besides  a  mass  of  orchestral,  chamber, 
and  church  music.  For  list  see  Fctis.  None  of 
it  has  survived.  He  was  a  sound  musician,  but 
strained  too  much  after  orchestral  effects.  He 
was  an  excellent  teacher  of  singing,  and  his  'Sing- 
ing Exercises'  were  used  for  long  after  his  death 
and  form  his  most  permanent  work.  [M.C.C.] 

DARGOMYSKI,  Alexander  Seroovitch, 
Russian  noble  and  composer,  born  181 3  near 
Toula,  Smolensk.  He  early  manifested  a  taste 
for  music,  and  at  seven  composed  little  sonatas 
etc.  for  the  pianoforte.  He  afterwards  learnt  the 
violin,  and  studied  harmony  and  counterpoint 
under  Schoberlechner.  In  1830  he  api>earai  with 
great  success  in  Petersburg  as  a  pianist,  and 
in  31  received  an  appointment  in  the  Emperor's 
household,  but  in  35  gave  it  up,  and  devoted 
himself  for  eight  years  to  severe  study.  His 
intimate  friendship  with  Glinka  and  with  the 
dramatic  poet  Kukolnik  were  of  great  service  to 
him.  In  1845  he  visited  Germany,  Brussels,  and 
Paris.  In  1847  he  produced  in  Moscow,  with 
brilliant  success,  an  opera  '  Esmeralda,'  libretto 
from  Victor  Hugo's  '  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,'  which 
he  had  composed  in  1838,  and  which  was  re- 
peated in  Petersburg.  Besides  '  Esmeralda.' 
'Rusalka*  (Petersburg  1856),  and  'Kozacek/ 
which  have  kept  their  place  on  the  stage,  his 

Jmblished  works  consist  of  60  songs  with  piano- 
orte  accompaniment .  variations,  fantasies,  etc. 
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for  pianoforte,  and  orchestral  dance  muric.  He 
died  Jan.  17,  1868,  while  at  work  on  an  opera 
by  Pushkin,  called  '  Kamenyi  gtwt '  (Don  Juan), 
and,  besides  the  operas  named,  left  an  immense 
number  of  orchestral  work  a  His  melodies  are 
noble  and  poetical,  but  his  composition  is  more 
distinguished  for  grace  than  force.  As  a  pianist 
he  was  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which  he 
accompanied  at  sight.  [M.C.C.] 

DASH.  The  sign  of  staccato,  written  thus  ( f ), 
and  placed  under  or  over  a  note  to  indicate  that 
the  duration  of  the  sound  is  to  be  as  short  as 
possible,  the  value  of  the  note  being  completed 
by  an  interval  of  silence ;  for  example — 
Written  Performed 

A  round  dot  (0  is  also  used  for  a  similar  purpose, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  notes  marked  with 
dots  should  be  lees  staccato  than  those  with 
dashes,  being  shortened  about  one  half,  thus — 
Written  Perjbrmeti 


This  distinction,  which  is  enforced  by  all  the 
most  celebrated  teachers  of  modern  times,  such 
as  Clementi,  Czerny,  and  others,  is,  strange  to 
say,  often  ignored  by  modern  editors  of  classical 
compositions,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  such 
valuable  and  conscientious  editions  of  Beethoven's 
works  as  those  of  Von  Bulow  ('Instructive  Aus- 
gabe' ;  Cotta,  Stuttgart),  Pauer  (Augener  &  Co. 
London),  and  others,  only  one  sign  should  have 
been  employed  for  the  two  effects.  That  Bee- 
thoven himself  considered  the  distinction  of 
importance  is  proved  by  various  corrections  by 
his  hand  of  the  orchestral  parts  of  the  7  th 
symphony,  still  extant,  and  also  by  a  letter 
written  in  1825  to  Carl  Holz,  in  which  he  ex- 

preasly  insists  that    •  .  •  and  •  >  .  is  not  a 

matter  of  indifference.'  See  Nottebohm's  '  Bee- 
thoveniana,'  No.  xxv,  in  which  extracts  are  given 
from  several  of  Beethoven's  works,  with  the  signs 
of  staccato  as  originally  marked  by  himself.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  effort  ought  to 
be  made,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  Beethoven, 
to  ascertain  what  were  tho  intentions  of  the 
com|x*er  on  a  point  so  essential  to  correct 

LF.T] 


DAUBLAINE  ET  CALLINET.  Organ 
builders  established  in  Paris  in  1838  as  Daublaine 
8c  Cie.  In  39  the  firm  was  joined  by  Louis 
<  Villi  net,  member  of  an  old  Alsatian  family  of 
organ  builders.  But  he  brought  bad  fortune  to 
the  house,  for  in  43  or  44,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  excited 
by  some  dispute,  Callinet  destroyed  all  the  work 
which  he  and  his  partners  had  just  added  to  the 
organ  at  St.  Sulpice.  After  this  feat  he  retired 
to  Cavaille's  factory  as  a  mere  journeyman. 
Barker  then  took  the  lead  at  Daublaines  and 
under  him  the  S.  Eustache  organ  was  built,  to  be 
destroyed  by  fire  in  45.    The  same  year  the  firm 


became  Ducroquet  &  Cie;  they  built  a  new 
organ  at  S.  Eustache,  and  exhibited  at  Hyde 
Park  in  51,  obtaining  a  council  medal  and  the 
decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In  55 
Ducroquet  was  succeeded  by  a  Societe  anonyme, 
and  that  again  by  Merklin,  Schutze,  et  Cie. 
The  business  is  now  carried  on  by  Merklin  alone, 
whose  principal  factory  is  at  Lyons,  with  a 
branch  in  Paris.  [V.deP.] 

DAUGHTER  OF  ST.  MARK,  THE.  An 
opera  in  3  acts,  founded  on  '  La  reine  de  Chypre,' 
words  by  Bunn,  music  by  Balfe ;  produced  at 
Drury  Lane  Nov.  27,  1844. 

DAUNEY,  William,  son  of  William  Dauney 
of  Falmouth,  Jamaica,  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in 
the  year  1800.  He  commenced  his  education  at 
Dulwich,  and  completed  it  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  On  June  13,  1823,  he  was  called 
to  the  Scottish  bar.  He  found  in  the  Advocates' 
Library  at  Edinburgh  a  MS.  collection  of  music, 
written  between  1614  and  1620  and  known  as  the 
Skene  Manuscript.  It  consists  of  1 14  English  and 
Scottish  ballad,  song,  and  dance  tunes,  written  in 
tableture.  >  This  manuscript  Dauney  deciphered 
and  published  in  1 83S  in  a  4U)  vol.  under  the  title 
of  'Ancient  Scottish  Melodies  from  a  manu- 
script of  the  reign  of  James  VI.'  He  accompanied 
it  with  a  long  and  ably  written  'Dissertation 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  music  of  Scot- 
land,' and  some  interesting  documents.  The 
work  is  valuable  as  showing  the  (probably) 
earliest  versions  of  such  tunes  as  'The  flowers 
of  the  forest,'  'John  Anderson  my  jo,'  'Adieu, 
Dundee,' etc.  Shortly  after  1838  Dauney  quitted 
Scotland  for  Demerara,  where  he  became  Soli- 
citor General  for  British  Guiana.  He  died  at 
Demerara,  July  28,  1843.  [W.H.H.] 

DAUVERGNE,  Antoixk,  violin-player  and 
composer,  born  at  Clermont-Ferrand  in  17 13. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  his  father,  leader  of  the  baud 
at  Clermont.  In  1739  hb  went  to  Paris  to  com- 
plete his  studies,  and  very  soon  played  with 
success  at  the  Concert  spirituel  and  entered  the 
band  of  the  King  and  of  the  Opera.  It  is  how- 
ever more  as  a  composer  of  operas  than  as  a 
violin-player  that  Dauvergneclaims  our  attention. 
Up  to  his  time  an  oplra  comique  meant  merely 
a  vaudeville,  a  comic  play  interspersed  with 
couplets.  In  his  first  opera,  'Les  Troqueurs,' 
Dauvergne  adopted  the  forms  of  the  Italian 
intermezzi,  retaining  however  spoken  dialogue 
in  place  of  recitative,  and  thereby  introduced 
that  class  of  dramatic  works,  in  which  French 
composers  have  ever  since  been  co  eminently 
successful.  Dauvergne  wrote  15  operas  in  all. 
Fetis  also  enumerates  15  motets  of  his  com- 
position, trios  for  two  violins  and  bass  (1740), 
sonatas  for  the  violin,  and  two  sets  of  symphonies 
in  four  parts  (1750). 

In  1755  Dauvergne  bought  the  appointment 
of  composer  to  the  king  and  the  next  pre- 
sentation as  master  of  tho  band.  From  1751 
he  conducted  the  Opera,  and  from  1762  the 
Concert  spirituel ;  and  finally,  with  some  inter- 
ruptions, became  manager  of  the  Opera.  He 
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retired  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  and 
died  at  Lyons  in  1 797.  [P.  D.] 

DAVID,  FfcuctEN,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
of  French  composers,  was  born  March  8,  1810, 
at  Cadenet,  in  the  south  of  France.  His  father 
was  an  accomplished  musical  amateur,  and  it 
is  said  that  Fi-licien  at  the  mature  ago  of  two 
evinced  his  musical  taste  by  shouts  of  applause 
at  his  father's  performances  on  the  fiddle.  At 
tho  age  of  four  the  boy  was  able  to  catch  a  tune. 
Two  years  later  Garuier,  first  oboe  at  the  Paris 
Opera,  happened  to  hear  tho  child  sing,  and 
strongly  advised  his  mother  to  cultivate  Ftjlicien's 
talent.  Soon  afterwards  the  family  removed  to 
Aix,  where  David  attended  the  Maltrise  (school) 
du  Saint  Sauveur,  and  became  a  chorister  at  the 
cathedral.  He  is  said  to  have  composed  hymna, 
motets,  and  other  works  at  this  early  |>eriod,  and 
a  quartet  for  strings,  written  at  the  age  of  13,  is 
still  preserved  at  the  Maltrise.  In  1825  he  went 
to  the  Jesuit  college  at  Aix  to  complete  his 
studies.  Here  he  continued  his  music,  and  ac- 
quired some  skill  on  the  violin.  He  also  de- 
veloped an  astonishing  memory  for  music,  which 
enabled  him  to  retain  many  pieces  by  Mozart, 
Haydn,  Cherubini,  and  Lesueur,  by  heart. 
When  he  left  the  college,  at  the  age  of  1 8,  want 
of  means  compiled  him  to  enter  the  office  of 
Ids  sister's  husband,  a  lawyer,  but  he  soon 
afterwards  accepted  the  appointment  of  second 
conductor  at  the  Aix  theatre,  which  he  occupied 
till  1829,  when  the  position  of  maitre  de  chapelle 
at  St.  Sauveur  was  offered  to  him.  During  the 
one  year  he  occupied  this  place  he  wrote  several 
compositions  for  the  choir  of  the  church  ;  one  of 
these,  a  '  Bentus  Vir,"  afterwards  excited  tho  ad- 
miration of  Cherubini. 

In  1830  David  went  to  Paris  to  finish  his 
musical  education.  He  had  a  small  allowance 
from  his  uncle,  but  his  wants  were  moderate  and 
his  enthusiasm  great.  Cherubini  received  him 
kindly,  and  under  his  auspices  David  entered  the 
Conservatoire,  and  studied  harmony  under  Millot. 
He  also  took  private  lessons  from  Kcber,  and 
thus  accomplished  his  course  of  harmony  within 
six  mouths.  He  then  entered  the  class  of  Fetis 
for  counterpoint  and  fugue.  An  '  Ave  verum' 
composed  at  this  time  proves  his  successful  ad- 
vance. On  the  withdrawal  of  his  allowance 
David  had  to  support  himself  by  giving  lessons. 
At  the  same  period  he  narrowly  escaped  the  con- 
scription. 

In  1 831  we  have  to  date  an  important  event  in 
our  composer's  life,  viz.  his  joining  the  St.  Si- 
monicns.  David  lived  for  some  time  in  the  kind 
of  convent  presided  over  by  the  Pere  Enfantin, 
and  to  his  music  were  sung  the  hymns  which 
preceded  and  accompanied  the  religious  ami 
domestic  oeeiq>ations  of  tho  brethren.  When, 
in  1833,  the  brotherhood  was  dissolved,  David 
joined  a  small  group  of  the  dispersed  numbed, 
who  travelled  south,  and  were  received  with  en- 
thusiasm  by  their  co-religionists  at  Lyons  and 
Marseilles.  The  music  fell  to  our  composer's 
share,  and  several  of  his  choruses  were  received 
with  great  applause. 
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At  Marseilles  David  embarked  for  the  LVt, 
where  he  remained  for  soveral  years,  at  Constan- 
tinople, Smyrna,  Egypt,  ami  the  Holy  Land. 
The  impressions  thus  received  were  of  lasting 
influence  on  his  talent.    He  managed  wherever 
he  went  to  take  with  him  a  piano,  the  gift  of  an 
admiring  manufacturer  at  Lyons.   Soon  after  his 
return,  in  1835,  he  published  a  collection  of 
'  Melodies  orientales'  for  piano.    In  spite  of  the 
melodious  charm  and  exquisite  workmanship  of 
these  pieces  they  met  with  total  neglect,  and  tho 
disap|x>inted  composer  left  Paris  for  several  years, 
and  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Igny,  rarely 
visiting  the  capital.    Two  symphonies,  24  quin- 
tets for  Btrings,  several  nonets  for  wind,  and 
numerous  songs  (one  of  which  latter,  '  Les  Hiron 
delles,'  was  at  one  time  very  popular  in  England) 
belong  to  this  period.    One  of  his  symphonies, 
in  F,  was  in  1S38  performed  at  the  Valeutino 
concerts,  but  without  success.    In  1841  David 
again  settled  in  Paris,  and  his  name  liegan  to 
become  more  familiar  to  the  public,  owing  to  the 
rendering  of  some  of  his  songs  by  M.  Walter,  the 
tenor.    But  his  chief  fame  is  founded  on  a  work 
of  very  different  import  and  dimensions — his 
4  Ode-symphonie'  'Le  Desert,'  in  which  he  ha* 
embodied  the  impressions  of  his  life  in  the  East, 
and  which  was  produced  Dec.  8.  1844.  The 
form  of  this  composition  is  difficult  to  define. 
Berlioz  might  have  called  it  a  'melologue.'  It 
consists  of  three  parts  subdivided  into  several 
vocal  and  orchestral  movements,  each  introduced 
by  some  lines  of  descriptive  recitation.  The 
subject  is  the  mighty  desert  itself,  with  all  its 
gloom  and  grandeur.    On  this  background  is 
depicted  a  caravan  in  various  situations,  singing 
a  hymn  of  fanatic  devotion  to  Allah,  battling 
with  the  simoom,  and  resting  in  the  evening 
by  the  fountain  of  the  oasis.     Whatever  one's 
abstract  opinion  of  programme  inusic  may  be, 
one  cannot  help  recognising  in  the  'Desert'  a 
highly  remarkable  work  of  its  kind.    The  vast 
monotony  of  the  sandy  plain,  indicated  by  the 
reiterated  C  in  the  introduction,  the  opening 
prayer  to  Allah,  the  '  Danse  des  Almces,'  the 
chant  of  the  Muezzin,  founded  on  a  genuine 
Arabic  melody — are  rendered  with  a  vividness 
of  descriptive  power  rarely  equalled  by  much 
greater  musicians.    David,  indeed,  is  almost  the 
only  composer  of  his  country  who  can  lay  chum 
to  genuine  local  colour.    His  Arabs  are  Arabs, 
not  Frenchmen  in  disguise. 

The  'Disert'  was  written  in  three  months. 
It  was  the  product  of  spontaneous  inspiration, 
and  to  this  circumstance  its  enormous  success  w 
mainly  ascribable.  None  of  David's  subsequent 
works  have  approached  it  in  popularity.  'Le 
Disert'  was  followed,  in  46,  by  'Moiseau  Sinai.' 
an  oratorio  written  in  Germany,  where  David 
had  gone  on  a  concert-tour,  and  where  he  met 
with  much  enthusiasm  not  unmixed  with  adverse 
crit  icism.  '  Moise,'  originally  destined  for  Vienna, 
was  performed  in  Paris,  its  success  compared 
with  that  of  its  predecessor  beiug  a  decided  anti- 
climax. The  next  work  is  a  second  descriptive 
symphony,  'Christophe  Colotnb'  (1847),  and  its 
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success  again  was  anything  but  brilliant.  '  Eden, 
a  Mystery,'  was  first  performed  at  the  Opera  in 
48,  but  failed  to  attract  attention  during  that 
stormy  political  epoch.  His  first  genuine  success 
since  1 844  David  achieved  with  an  opera  comique, 
'La  Perle  du  Bread'  (1851).  His  remaining 
dramatic  works  are  '  La  Fin  du  Monde'  (in  four 
acts,  never  performed),  'Herculanum*  (serious 
opera  in  four  acts;  1859  at  the  Opera1),  'Lalla 
Roukh'  (two  acts;  1862),  and  '  Le  Saphir'  (in 
three  acts;  1865  both  at  the  Opera  Comique). 
Another  dramatic  work,  'La  Captive,'  was  in 
rehearsal,  but  was  withdrawn  by  the  composer 
for  reasons  uuknown. 

David's  power  as  an  operatic  writer  seems  to 
lie  more  in  happy  delineation  of  character  than 
in  dramatic  force.  Hence  his  greater  success 
with  comedy  than  with  tragedy.  *  Lalla  Roukh' 
particularly  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  felicitous 
expression,  and  easy  but  never  trivial  melodious- 
ness. Here  again  his  power  of  rendering  musically 
the  national  type  and  the  local  surroundings  of 
bis  characters  becomes  noticeable.  This  power 
alone  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  distinguished 
position  he  holds.  As  to  his  final  place  in  the 
history  of  his  art  it  would  be  premature  to  give 
a  definite  opinion.  Felicien  David  died  on  Aug. 
39, 1876.  Since  his  death  several  of  his  works — 
'Le  Desert'  and  'Lalla  Roukh'  amoncst  the 
number— have  been  revived  with  much  success 
in  Paris,  and  his  quartets  are  now  (1877)  being 
played. 

An  essay  on  David's  life  and  works  up  to 
1854  is  found  in  the  collection  called  Mir.  court's 
'Contemporains.'  For  the  earlier  part  of  his  life 
a  brochure  (Biographie  de  F.  David,  Marseilles, 
1845,  out  of  print),  by  M.  Saint-Etienne,  is  a 
valuable  source.  [F.  H.] 

DAVID,  Ferdinand,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  influential  violin-players  and  teachers  of 
Germany;  born  at  Hamburg  Jan.  19,  1810. 
His  musical  talent  showed  itself  very  early,  and, 
after  two  years  study  at  Cassel  in  1823  and  1824 
under  Spohr  and  Hauptmann,  he  entered,  when 
still  a  mere  boy,  on  that  artistic  career  which 
was  destined  to  be  so  eminently  successful. 

His  first  appearance  at  the  Gewandhaus  at 
Leipzig,  with  which  he  was  afterwards  so  closely 
identified,  was  in  1825,  in  company  with  his  Bister 
Louise  —  ultimately  famous  as  Mme.  Dulcken. 
He  passed  the  years  1827  and  1828  as  a  member 
of  the  band  of  the  Konigstadt  Theatre,  Berlin, 
where  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Men- 
delssohn. In  1829  he  accepted  an  engagement 
as  leader  of  a  quartet  in  the  house  of  a  noble  and 
influential  amateur  at  Dorpat,  whose  daughter 
he  subsequently  married.  He  remained  in  Russia 
till  1835,  making  frequent  and  successful  tours 
to  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Riga,  etc.  In  1836 
Mendelssohn,  on  becoming  conductor  of  the 
Gewandhaus  concerts,  obtained  for  him  the  post 
of  leader  of  the  band  (Concertraeister),  which  he 
filled  with  such  distinction  and  success  until  his 


1  It  appe*r«  that  In  *  Hercutanam '  ft  1 
fin  du  Monde"  b»ve  been  embodied. 
1  know  led*!  of  either  work. 


death.  Of  the  intimate  nature  of  their  connection 
a  good  instance  is  afforded  by  the  history  of  Men- 
delssohn's Violin  Concerto.  It  is  first  mentioned 
in  a  letter  from  Mendelssohn  to  David,  dated 
July  30,  1838.  Constant  letters  on  the  subject 
of  the  work  passed  between  them  during  the 
process  of  composition;  hardly  a  passage  in  it 
but  was  referred  to  David's  taste  and  practical 
knowledge,  and  canvassed  and  altered  by  the 
two  friends;  and  he  reaped  his  reward  by  first 
performing  it  in  public  at  the  Gewandhaus 
concert  of  March  13,  1845.1  The  autograph  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  David's  family.  In 
like  manner  'Antigone'  (letter  of  Oct.  21,  184O, 
and  probably  many  another  of  Mendelssohn's 
works,  was  referred  to  him;  and  he  was  one 
of  the  three  trustees  to  whom  the  publication 
of  the  MS.  works  of  his  illustrious  friend  was 
confided  after  his  death. 

As  a  virtuoso  David  combined  the  sterling 
qualities  of  Spohr's  style,  with  the  greater  facility 
and  piquancy  of  the  modem  school ;  as  a  leader 
ho  had  a  rare  power  of  holding  together  and 
animating  the  band ;  while  as  a  quartet-player 
his  intelligence  and  tact  enabled  him  to  do 
justice  to  the  masterpieces  of  the  most  different 
periods  and  schools.  Among  numerous  com- 
positions of  the  most  various  kinds  his  solo-pieces 
for  the  violin  are  most  pleasing  and  effective, 
and  are  so  founded  on  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  instrument  as  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
student  As  a  teacher  his  influence  was  probably 
greater  than  that  of  any  preceding  master,  and 
to  him  the  German  orchestras  owe  many  of  their 
most  valuable  members.  He  took  a  warm  per- 
sonal interest  in  his  pupils,  amongst  whom  the 
most  eminent  are  Joachim  and  Wilhelmj.  Within 
the  sphere  of  his  influence  he  was  always  ready 
to  help  a  friend  or  to  further  the  true  interests  of 
musical  art  and  artists. 

It  is  one  of  David's  special  merits  that  he 
revived  the  works  of  the  eminent  violin-players 
of  the  old  Italian,  German,  and  French  schools, 
which  he  edited  and  published  with  accompani- 
ments, marks  of  expression,  etc.  He  also  edited 
nearly  the  whole  classical  repertoire  of  the  violin 
for  purposes  of  study,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  critical  editions  of  the  works  of 
Beethoven,  Haydn,  and  other  great  masters. 
His  unremitting  activity  was  as  earnest  as  it  was 
quick.    He  was  particularly  fond  of  intellectual 

Eursuits,  was  eminently  well  read,  full  of  manifold 
nowledge  and  experience.  His  conversation 
abounded  in  traits  of  wit  and  humour,  he  was 
the  pleasantest  companion,  a  faithful  friend,  and 
an  exemplary  husband  and  father. 

In  1 86 1  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  leader  was  celebrated  at  Leipzig.  He  died 
very  suddenly  July  18,  1873,  while  on  a  mountain 
excursion  with  his  children,  near  Klosters  in  the 
Orisons.  He  was  buried  at  Leipzig,  where  he 
was  highly  honoured,  and  where  a  street  has 
recently  been  named  after  him. 

Among  his  numerous  compositions  the  five 
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violin  concertos,  a  number  of  variations,  and 

other  concert  pieces  for  the  violin  hold  the  first 
rank.  He  also  published  for  piano  and  violin 
'  Bunte  Reihe,'  1  Kommerstucke,'  etc.  Beside* 
these,  two  symphonies,  an  opera  '  Hans  Wacht,' 
a  sextet  and  a  quartet  for  strings,  a  number  of 
songs  and  concert  pieces  for  trombone  and  other 
wind  instruments,  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  His 
'  Violin  School*  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  works 
of  the  kind,  and  the  publication  of  the  '  Hohe 
Schule  des  Violinspiels'  (a  collection  of  standard 
works  of  old  violinists)  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
development  of  modern  violin-playing.  [H.] 

DAVIDDE  PENTTENTE.  A  « cantata'  for 
3  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  to  Italian 
words  by  an  unknown  author,  adapted  by  Mozart 
in  1785  from  his  unfinished  mass  in  C  minor 
(K.  437),  with  the  addition  of  a  fresh  soprano 
and  fresh  tenor  air,  for  the  widows'  fund  of  the 
Society  of  musicians  (Tonkiinstler  Societat)  ;  and 
performed  on  March  13  and  15,  1785,  in  the 
Burgtheatre  at  Vienna. 

DA  VIDE,  Giaoomo,  a  very  great  Italian 
tenor,  better  known  as  1  David  le  pere,'  born  at 
I'rvHezzo,  near  Bergamo,  in  1 750.  Possessing  a 
naturally  beautiful  voice,  he  made  the  l>est  use 
of  it  by  long  and  careful  study.  To  a  pure  and 
perfect  intonation  he  joined  good  taste  in  the 
choice  of  style  and  ornament.  Having  studied 
composition  under  Sala,  he  was  able  to  suit  his 
fioriturt  to  the  harmony  of  the  passage  he 
wished  to  embroider;  but  he  was  even  more 
distinguished  in  serious  and  pathetic  music,  and 
that  of  the  church,  than  in  bravura.  Lord 
Mount-Edgcumbe  heard  him  at  Naples  in  1785, 
and  thought  him  excellent  in  opera.  In  that 
year  he  went  to  Paris,  sang  at  the  Concert 
Spirituel,  and  mode  a  great  sensation  in  the 
'Stabat'  of  Pergolese.  Keturning  to  Italy,  he 
sang  during  two  seasons  at  the  Scala.  In  90 
he  was  at  Naples  again,  and  in  91  he  came 
to  London.  Owing,  however,  to  the  Pantheon 
having  been  licensed  as  the  King's  Theatre,  it 
was  impossible  to  obtain  a  licence  for  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre,  at  which  Da  vide  was  engaged, 
except  for  concerts  and  ballets.  This,  and  the 
want  of  good  singers  to  support  him,  prevented 
him  from  becoming  as  well  known  here  as  he 
deserved.  '  He  was  undoubtedly  the  first  tenor 
of  his  time,'  says  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe,  '  pos- 
sessing a  powerful  and  well-toned  voice,  great 
execution  as  well  as  knowledge  of  music,  and 
an  excellent  style  of  singing.  He  learned  to 
pronounce  English  with  tolerable  correctness, 
and  one  of  his  lost  performances  was  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  at  the  hut  of  the  Handel 
festivals.  In  1803  he  was  at  Florence;  and, 
although  53  years  of  age.  had  still  all  his  old 
power,  and  was  able  to  sing  every  morning  in 
some  church,  and  at  the  opera  every  evening. 
He  returned  in  181 3  to  Bergamo,  where  he  was 
appointed  to  sing  at  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore.  It  is  said  that  he  sang  at  Lodi 
in  1 8 jo;  but  he  was  then  no  more  than  the 
shadow  of  his  former  self.  He  formed  two 
pupils,  one  of  whom  was  his  son,  and  the  other  I 


NozxarL    Da  vide  died  at  Bergamo  December  31, 
1830. 

3.  His  son  Giovai?  in  was  born  in  1 789,  and 
long  enjoyed  the  reputation  in  Italy  of  a  great 
singer,  though  his  method  of  producing  his  voice 
was  defective,  and  he  frequently  showed  wont 
of  taste,  abusing  his  magnificent  voice,  with  its 
prodigious  compass  of  three  octaves  comprised 
within  four  B  flats.    He  had,  however,  a  great 
deal  of  energy  and  spirit,  and  his  style  was 
undoubtedly  original.    He  made  his  cUbvt  at 
Brescia  in  1810,  and  sang  with  success  at 
Venice,  Naples,  and  Milan.    He  was  engaged 
at  the  Scala  for  the  whole  of  1814.    In  the 
autumn  of  that  year  he  was  first  employed  by 
Rossini  in  his  '  Turoo  in  Italia.'    Rossini  then 
wrote  rdles  for  him  in  ' Otello'  (1814),'  Ricciardo  e 
Zoraide'  (1818),  'Ennione'  and  '  La  Donna,  del 
Logo'  (1819).  In  1818  he  sang  at  Rome,  Vienna, 
and  London.    Ebers  had  made  overtures  to  him 
in  1833,  and  his  engagement  woe  on  the  point  of 
completion,  when  he  was  engaged  for  seven  years 
by  Barbaja,  who  at  that  time  directed  the  operas 
of  Naples,  Milan,  Bologna,  aud  Vienna.  Davide 
appeared  here  in  39,  singing,  among  other  operas, 
with  Mrs.  Wood  in  Pacini's  'L' Ultimo  giorno 
di  Pompei';  but  he  was  pane,  and  his  voice 
so  unsteady  that  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  its 
defects  by  superfluity  of  ornament.    He  arrived 
in  Paris  in  the  same  year.    His  voice  hod  now 
become  nasal,  and  his  faults  of  taste  and  judg- 
ment more  apparent.  Yet,  with  all  these  faults, 
he  was  able  occasionally  to  rise  to  a  point  that 
was  almost  sublime.    Edouard  Bertin,  a  French 
critic,  said  of  him,  '  it  is  impossible  for  another 
singer  to  carry  away  an  audience  as  he  does,  and 
when  he  will  only  be  simple,  he  is  admirable ; 
he  is  the  Rossini  of  song.    He  is  a  great  singer ; 
the  greatest  I  ever  heard.'    After  his  return 
into  Italy,  Davide  sang  at  Milan  and  Bergamo 
in  1831,  at  Genoa  and  Florence  in  33,  at  Naples 
in  33,  34,  and  40,  at  Cremona  and  Modena  in 
35.  at  Verona  in  38,  and  at  Vienna  in  39.  He 
retired  in  41  to  Naples,  where  he  founded  a 
school  of  singing,  which  was  not  much  fre- 
quented. A  few  years  later  he  accepted  the  post 
of  manager  at  the  Opera  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  is 
said  to  have  died  there  about  1851.  [J.  M.] 

DAVIDOFF,  Charles,  eminent  cello-player, 
born  at  Goldingen  in  Courland  March  1 5.  1838, 
received  his  first  musical  instruction  from  H. 
Schmitt  at  Moscow.  His  bent  was  to  mathe- 
matics, which  he  studied  in  the  Moscow  uni- 
versity from  1854  to  58,  but  at  length  decided  to 
embrace  music  as  his  profession,  and  then  learned 
the  cello  under  C.  Schuberth  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  composition  under  Hauptmann  at  Leipzig. 
His  first  appearance  in  public  was  at  the  Gewand- 
haus  Dec.  1 5,  59,  after  which  he  at  once  became 
leading  cello  in  that  orchestra  and  Professor  at 
the  Conservatoire,  vice  Grutzmacher.  In  1S61 
he  was  appointed  solo  cello  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  professor  at  the  new  music  school 
and  Conservatoire  of  St.  Petersburg.  Davidoff 
made  his  first  appearance  in  London  at  the 
Philharmonic  on  Moy  19,  1S63,  in  a  concerto 
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of  his  own.  His  position  among  cello-players  fa 
high.  His  tone  is  expressive,  his  intonation 
certain,  especially  in  the  higher  registers,  and 
his  execution  extraordinary,  and  there  is  great 
individuality  in  his  style.  He  has  composed 
much  both  for  the  cello  and  piano. 

DAVIDSBUNDLER.  An  imaginary  asso 
ciation  of  Schumann  and  his  friends,  banded 
together  against  old-fashioned  pedantry  and 
stupidity  in  music,  like  David  and  his  men 
against  the  Philistines.  The  personages  of  this 
association  rejoiced  in  the  names  of  Florestan, 
Eusebius,  Raro,  Chiara,  Serpentinus,  Jonathan, 
Jeanquirit,  etc.,  and  their  displays  took  place  in 
the  pages  of  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik, 
Schumann's  periodical.  It  was  Schumann's  half 
humorous,  half  melancholy  way  of  expressing 
bis  opinions.  He  himself,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Geeatnmelte  Schriften  (Leipzig,  1 854),  speaks  of 
it  as  'an  alliance  which  was  more  than  secret, 
since  it  existed  only  in  the  brain  of  its  founder.' 
The  Davidsbiindler  did  not  confine  themselves  to 
literary  feats;  their  names  are  to  be  found  in 
Schumann's  compositions  also.  Florestan  and 
Eusebius  not  only  figure  in  the  Carnoval  (op. 
9),  but  the  Grande  Sonate,  No.  1  (op.  u),  was 
originally  published  with  their  names,  and  so 
was  the  set  of  pieces  entitled  'Davidsbiindler' 
(op.  6).  The  most  humorous  of  all  these  utter- 
ances is  the  '  Marche  des  Davidsbiindler  contre 
lea  Philistins,'  which  winds  up  the  Carneval,  and 
in  which  the  antiquated  *  Grosvatertanz '  is  gra- 
dually surrounded  and  crushed  by  the  strains  of 
the  new  allies.  [G.] 

DA  VIES,  the  Misses  Marianne  and  Cecilia, 
were  daughters  of  a  relative  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Marianne,  the  elder,  attained  some  distinction 
as  a  performer  on  the  harpsichord  and  pianoforte, 
but  about  1762  achieved  much  more  repute  for 
her  skill  on  the  harmonica,  or  musical  glasses, 
then  recently  much  unproved  by  Franklin. 
Cecilia,  born  1740,  won  considerable  renown  as 
a  vocalist.  She  made  her  first  public  appearance 
at  the  Concert  Room  in  Dean  Street,  Soho,  April 
28,  1756.  In  68  the  sisters  quitted  England 
and  went  to  Paris,  and  Vienna.  Whilst  there, 
Metastasio  wrote  and  Hasse  com  potted  an  ode, 
which  was  Bung  by  Cecilia,  accompanied  by 
Marianne  on  the  harmonica.  Metastasio,  in  a 
letter  dated  Jan.  16, 1773,  describes  the  beautiful 
tone  of  the  instrument,  and  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  Cecilia  assimilated  her  voice  to  it,  so 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other.  From  Vienna  the  sisters  went 
to  Milan,  where  Cecilia  appeared  in  1771,  with 
great  success,  in  the  opera  of  Ruggiero,  written 
by  Metastasio  and  composed  by  Hasse,  being  the 
first  Englishwoman  accepted  in  Italy  as  prima 
donna.  The  Italians  bestowed  on  her  the  sobriquet 
of  '  L'Inglesina,'  and  confessed  her  to  be  sujierior 
to  any  Italian  singer  but  Gabrielli.  She  after- 
wards sang  at  Florence.  In  1773  the  two  ladies 
returned  to  London,  where  Cecilia  appeared  at 
the  Italian  Qj>era  with  the  greatest  success. 
She  is  described  as  having  no  great  power  or 
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volume  of  voice,  but  a  remarkably  neat  and 
facile  execution.  She  subsequently  revisited 
Florence,  and  performed  there  until  about  1784, 
when  she  returned  to  England.  Mariannes 
nerves  had  become  so  seriously  affected  by  her 
performance  on  the  harmonica  (a  so  frequent 
result  of  continued  performance  on  the  instrument 
as  to  have  occasioned  official  prohibition  of  its 
use  in  many  continental  towns),  that  she  was 
compelled  to  retire  from  her  profession.  She 
died  in  1792,  and  Cecilia  shortly  afterwards  also 
ceased  to  perform.  About  1S1  7  she  published  a 
collection  of  six  songs  by  Hasse,  J omelli,  Galuppi, 
etc.  She  survived  until  July  3, 1836,  having  for 
years  suffered  from  the  accumulated  miseries  of 
old  age,  disease,  and  poverty.  [W.  H.  H.] 

DAVY,  John,  was  born  in  the  pariah  of 
Upton  Helion,  near  Exeter,  in  1765.  From  his 
earliest  infancy  he  discovered  a  remarkable 

{tropensity  for  music.  After  many  other  mani- 
estations  of  his  inclination,  he  was,  when  about 
six  years  of  age,  detected  as  the  purloiner  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  horse-shoes  from  a  neigh- 
bouring smithy.  From  these  he  had  selected  as 
many  as  formed  a  complete  octave,  and,  having 
suspended  them  in  an  upper  room,  was  amusing 
himself  by  imitating  upon  them  the  chimes  of  the 
neighbouring  church  of  Crediton.  By  the  advice 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eastcott,  he  was  articled  to 
Jackson  of  Exeter.  Some  years  afterwards  Davy 
came  to  London,  and  obtained  employment  in 
the  orchestra  of  one  of  the  theatres  and  as  a 
teacher.  His  ability  for  composition  soon  became 
known,  and  he  was  engaged  to  supply  music  for 
several  dramatic  pieces.  After  upwards  of  twenty 
years  of  such  employment  his  frame  gave  way 
under  the  pressure  of  infirmities  rather  than  of 
age,  and  he  gradually  sank  until  ho  died,  in 
May's  Buildings,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  Feb.  22, 
1824.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Martin's  church- 
yard on  Feb.  28  following.  Davy  composed  the 
music  for  the  following  dramatic  pieces  : — 'What 
a  Blunder!'  1800;  'Perouse'  (with  J.  Moore- 
head),  1801;  'The  Brazen  Mask'  (with  Moun- 
tain), 1802;  'The  Cabinet'  (with  Braham  and 
others),  1802;  'The  Caffres*  (with  others),  1 802 ; 
'Red  Roy,*  1803;  'The  Miller's  Maid,'  1804; 
'Harlequin  Quicksilver,'  1804;  'Thirty  Thou- 
sand' (with  Braham  and  Reeve),  1805;  'Spanish 
Dollars,'  180s;  '  Harlequin' ■  Magnet,'  1805; 
♦The  Blind  Boy,  1808;  'The  Farmer's  Wife* 
(with  others),  1814 ;  '  Rob  Roy  Macgregor,' 
1818;  '  Woman's  Will,  a  Riddle,'  1820.  Also 
an  overture  and  other  music  for  Shakspere's 
'Tempest,'  performed  in  conjunction  with  the 
songs  of  Purcell,  Arne,  and  Linley. 

Many  of  Davy's  songs  gained  great  popularity. 
'  Just  like  love,'  '  May  we  ne'er  want  a  friend,* 
and  '  The  Death  of  the  Smuggler,'  have  perhaps 
passed  out  of  remembrance,  but  "The  Bay  of 
Biscay'  retains,  and  in  all  probability  will  long 
retain,  its  place  in  the  public  favour.  [W.  H.H.J 

DAVY,  Richard,  an  English  composer  in  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  century.  Some  of  his 
compositions  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
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in  the  volume  known  as  the  Fayrfax  Manuscript 
(Add.  MSS.  5465).  [W.  H.  H.] 

DAY,  Alfred,  M.D.,  the  author  of  an  im- 
portant theory  of  1  harmony,  was  born  in  London 
in  January  1810.   In  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  his  father  he  studied  in  London  and  Paris  for 
the  medical  profession,  and,  after  taking  a  degree 
at  Heidelberg,  practised  in  Loudon  as  a  honwo- 
pathist.    His  father's  want  of  sympathy  for  his 
musical  inclinatic  'tis  in  his  earlier  years  having 
prevented  him  from  attaining  a  sufficient  degree 
of  practical  skill  in  the  art,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  study  of  its  principles,  and  formed  the 
idea  of  making  a  consistent  and  complete  theory 
of  harmony,  to  replace  tho  chaos  of  isolated  rules 
and  exceptions,  founded  chiefly  on  irregular 
observation  of  the  practice  of  great  comjK>sers, 
which  till  comparatively  lately  was  all  that  in 
reality  supplied  the  place  of  system.    He  took 
some  years  in  maturing  his  theory,  and  published 
it  finally  in  1845,  three  years  only  before  his 
death. 

In  this  work  there  was  hardly  any  department 
in  which  he  did  not  propose  reforms.  For  instance, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  figures  used  in 
thorough  baas  did  not  distinguish  the  nature  of 
the  chord  they  indicated — since  the  same  figures 
stood  for  entirely  different  chords,  and  the  same 
chords  in  different  positions  would  be  indicated 
by  different  figures— he  proposed  that  the  same 
chord  should  always  be  indicated  by  the  same 
figures,  aud  that  its  inversions  should  be  indicated 
by  capital  letters  A,  B,  0,  etc.,  placed  under  the 
bass,  so  that  the  chord  of  the  seventh  in  its  various 
positions  would  be  indicated  as  follows  : — 

T       T       T       T  8       I  1 

— ^-  ^Z^fl  instead  of 
C  iT  C  D 

as  under  the  old  system.  And  whenever  a  chord 
had  also  a  secondary  root,  as  the  chord  of  the  aug- 
mented sixth,  it  would  be  indicated  by  a  capital 
letter  with  a  line  drawn  through  it,  and  lines  also 
drawn  through  the  figures  which  indicated  the 
intervals  dorived  from  that  secondary  root. 

With  respect  to  the  differences  of  opinion 
about  the  minor  scalo,  he  insisted  with  determined 
consistency  that  the  principles  of  its  construction 
precluded  the  possibility  of  its  containing  a  major 
sixth  or  a  minor  seventh,  and  that  the  only  true 
minor  scale  is  that  with  a  minor  sixth  and  major 
seventh,  the  same  ascending  and  descending  ;  and 
his  concluding  remarks  are  worth  quoting  as  char- 
acteristic:— 'This  scale  may  not  be  so  easv  to 
some  instruments  and  to  voices  as  the  old  minor 
scale,  therefore  let  all  those  who  like  it  practise 
that  form  of  passage,  but  let  them  not  call  it  the 
minor  scale.  Eveu  as  a  ]x>int  of  practice  I  deny 
the  old  minor  scale  to  be  the  better ;  as  practice 
is  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  difficulties,  and 
not  of  evading  them.'  The  principle  which 
throughout  characterises  his  system  is  to  get 
behind  the  mere  shallow  statement  of  rules  and 
exceptions  to  the  underlying  basis  from  which 
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the  exceptions  and  rules  will  alike  follow.  Thru, 
in  dealing  with  the  theory  of  false  relations,  he 
points  out  that  the  objectionable  nature,  of  con- 
tradictor)- accidentals, such  as  C(  and  Qf  occurring 
in  the  same  chord,  or  in  succeeding  chords  or 
alternate  chords,  arises  from  the  olwicurity  of 
tonality  which  thereby  results,  and  which  must 
always  result  when  accidentals  imply  change 
of  key :  but  since  accidentals  under  particular 
circumstances  do  not  imply  change  of  key,  con- 
tradictory accidentals  are  not  necessarily  a  false 
relation;  and  he  gives  as  an  extreme  instance, 
among  others,  the  succession  of  the  chords  of  the 
sulnlomiiiant  and  supertonic  in  the  key  of  C,  in 
which  F  and  Ff  follow  one  another  in  different 
parts  in  1 


1      I     !     1  J 

Proceeding  after  the  same  manner  in  his 
discussion  of  forbidden  progressions  of  parts,  he 
points  out  that  as  the  objectionable  effect  of 
consecutive  fifths  is  caused  by  the  two  parts 
seeming  to  move  simultaneously  in  two  different 
keys,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  progression 
of  the  1  >ass  on  which  thev  are  founded  would 
prevent  that  effect  and  render  them  admissible ; 
as,  for  instance,  when  the  bass  moves  from  Tonic 
to  dominant,  as  in  the  Pastoral  Symphony  of 
Keethoven, 


r 


The  most  important  part  of  his  theory,  and 
that  which  most  distinguishes  it,  is  its  division 
of  styles  into  Strict  or  Diatonic,  and  Free  or 
Chromatic,  and  the  discussion  of  the  fundamental 
discords  which  can  be  used  without  preparation. 
His  explanation  of  the  'Chromatic  system'  was 
quite  new,  and  his  prefatory  remarks  so  well 
explain  his  principles  that  "they  may  be  fitly 
quoted.  After  pointing  out  that  the  Laws  of 
diatonic  harmony  had  been  so  stretched  to  apply 
them  to  modern  styles  that  they  seemed  '  utterly 
opposed  to  practice/  he  proceeds  — '  Diatonic 
discords  require  preparation  because  they  are 
unnatural ;  chromatic  do  not  because  they  may 
be  said  to  be  already  prepared  by  nature' — since 
the  harmonics  of  a  root  note  give  the  notes  which 
form  with  it  the  combinations  he  calls  funda- 
mental discords.  'The  harmonics  from  any 
given  note  are  a  major  third,  perfect  fifth,  minor 
seventh,  minor  or  major  ninth,  eleventh,  and 
minor  or  major  thirteenth.'  And  this  series 
gives  the  complete  category  of  the  fundamental 
chords  of  Day's  chromatic  system.  Moreover,  with 
the  view  of  simplifying  the  tonal  development 
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of  music,  and  giving  a  larger  scope  to  the  basis 
of  a  single  key — and  thereby  avoiding  the  con- 
sideration of  innumerable  short  transitions — he 
gives  a  number  of  chromatic  chords  as  belonging 
essentially  to  every  key,  though  their  signatures 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  them,  and  with 
the  same  object  builds  his  fundamental  discords 
on  the  basis  of  the  Bupertonic  and  tonic  as  well 
as  on  the  dominant.  In  respect  of  this  he  says — 
'  Hie  reason  why  the  tonic,  dominant,  and  super- 
tonic  are  chosen  for  roots,  is  because  the  harmonics 
in  nature  rise  in  the  same  manner;  first  the 
harmonics  of  any  given  note,  then  those  of  its 
fifth  or  dominant,  then  those  of  the  fifth  of  that 
dominant,  being  the  second  or  supertonic  of  the 
original  note.  The  reason  why  the  harmonic's 
of  the  next  fifth  are  not  used,  is  because  that  noo 
itself  is  not  a  note  of  the  diatonic  scale,  bein.j 
a  little  too  sharp,  as  the  fifth  of  the  suportoni- 
and  can  only  be  used  as  part  of  a  chromat^ 
chord.'  The  advantages  of  this  system  of  taking 
a  number  of  chromatic  chords  under  the  h&ad 
of  one  key  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  wisl^s 
for  a  complete  theory  to  analyse  the  progressions 
of  keys  in  modern  music  as  well  as  their  harmonic 
structure.  For  instance,  even  in  the  early 
'Sonata  Pathetique*  of  Beethoven,  under  a  leas 
comprehensive  system,  it  would  be  held  that 
in  the  first  bar  there  was  a  transition  from  the 
original  key  of  C  minor  to  G ;  whereas  under  this 
system  the  first  modulation  would  be  held  to 
take  place  in  the  4th  bar,  to  Eb,  which  is  far 
more  logical  and  systematic. 

The  detailed  examination  of  the  series  of 
chords  which  have  been  summarised  above  is 
very  elaborate.  In  most  cases  his  views  of  the 
resolutions,  even  of  well-known  chords,  are  more 
varied  and  comprehensive  than  is  usual  with 
works  on  harmony,  and  point  to  the  great  patience 
and  care  bestowed  on  the  elaboration  of  the 
theory.  The  most  salient  points  of  this  part 
of  the  work  are  the  reduction  of  well-known 
chords  and  their  recognised  and  possible  reso- 
lutions under  the  author's  system  of  fundamental 
discords.  The  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh 
(a)  he  points  out  to  be  the  first  (a)  (6) 

inversion  of  that  of  the  minor 
ninth  (b) ;  and  though  this  in- 
version, in  which  the  root  is 
omitted,  is  decidedly  more  common  than  the 
original  chord  (6),  yet  the  latter  is 
to  be  found  complete — as  is  also  the 
'  ninth,  without  omission  of  the 


root — in  the  works  of  the  great  masters ;  and  that 
on  tonic  and  supertonic  as  well  as  dominant  roots. 
Thechordof  thedominantoleventh,  /c) 
when  complete  (as  c),  is  hardly 
likely  to  be  found  unabridged  , 
and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether 
any  examples  of  its  first  position 
exist,  even  with  some  notes  omitted,  which  can 
be  pointed  to  with  certainty  as  an  essential  chord. 
But  in  this  scheme  the  chord  is  ^ 

important  as  giving  in  its  fourth  «  

inversion  the  chord  known  as  the  jfo-  ^?^?] 
added  sixth  (rf).  in  which  case  the   *ff     B  " 


fifth  of  the  original  chord  is  at  the  top  and  the 
root  and  third  are  omitted,  and  the  free  treatment 
which  has  generally  characterised  this  formerly 
isolated  *hord  fully  agrees  with  the  rest  of  the 
principles  of  the  system.  This  chord  of  the 
eleventh,  unlike  the  others  in  the  series,  can 
only  '<e  used  on  the  dominant,  because  if  used 
on  either  the  tonic  or  supertonic  it  would  resolve 
out  of  the  key.  The  last  chord  of  the  scries  ia 
tha«  of  the  major  or  minor  thirteenth  on  either 
the  before-mentioned  roots ;  of  which  the 
whole  chord  on  the  dominant  of  C  (for  example) 
(,)  would  stand  as  (<).    It  is  not 

„  suggested  that  all  these  notM 
occur  at  once,  but  that  the 
discordant  ones  have  their  own 
proper  resolutions,  which  they 
will  follow  in  whatever  positions  they  may  be 
combined ;  their  resolutions  being  liable  to  modi- 
fication by  the  omission  of  any  notes  with  which 
they  form  dissonances.  The  commonest  and 
smoothest  form  of  the  chord  is 


or 


which  will  be  readily  recognised ;  and  there  are 
various  resolutions  given  of  the  interval  which 
makes  the  thirteenth  with  the  root  in  this  com- 
bination. One  of  the  resolutions  of  the  minor 
thirteenth  deserves  special  consideration,  namely, 
that  in  which  it  rises  a  semitone  while  the  rest 
of  the  chord  moves  to  tonic  harmony.  This 
makes  the  chord  appear  to  be 
the  same  as  that  which  was  and 
is  commonly  known  as  that  of 
the  sharp  fifth,  as  (/).  To  the 
~&  whole  doctrine  of  a  sharpened 

fifth  Dr.  Day  strongly  opposed  himself,  and  main- 
tained that  the  two  chords  marked  (;/)  and  (A)  in 
the  example  were  identical ;  and  brought  to  bear 

(9) 


I 


(A) 


— «*- 


o  — ■* — 

^  &r 


both  mathematics  and  practical  experiment  to 
prove  it.  The  combinations  and  resolutions 
which  result  from  his  views  of  the  nature  of 
this  chord  are  some  of  them  very  curious  and 
original,  and  would  probably  be  impossible  if 
the  chord  were  not  a  minor  thirteenth  but  a 
sharp  fifth.  Still,  the  case  against  the  sharp  fifth 
cannot  be  said  to  be  thoroughly  substantiated, 
and  the  singular  results  of  his  views  in  this 
special  case  are  not  to  be  found- in  great  numbers 
in  the  works  of  composers. 

The  chord  of  the  augmented  sixth  he  derives 
from  the  primary  harmonics  arising  from  a  pri- 
mary root,  and  the  secondary  harmonics  arising 
from  a  secondary  root.  Thus  in  the  following 
chord  in  the  key  of  C,  the  lower  note  Afc>  he 
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explains  to  be  the  minor  ninth  of  th«\  dominant 
rooty  and  the  remaining  three  notes  r  >  be  the 
seventh,  ninth,  ami  third  of  the  sup«lrtonic  or 
Becondary  root ;  both  these  notes  beinft  already 
recognised  as  capable  of  being  taken  V*  roots 
in  any  key.  The  progressions  of  the  component 
notes  of  die  chord  are  the  same  as  theyvwould 
be  in  their  positions  in  the  respective*  fun- 
damental discords  of  tonic  and  supertomic  of 
which  they  form  a  part.  His  views  of  1  the 
capacity  of  the  interval  of  the  augmented  six^h 
for  being  inverted  as  a  diminished  third  aiv 
opposed  to  the  practice  of  the  greatest  com- 
posers, who  though  they  use  the  inversion  rarely 
use  it  with  great  effect.  He  says:  'This  in- 
terval should  not  be  inverted,  because  the  upper 
note  being  a  secondary  harmonic  and  capable 
of  belonging  only  to  the  secondary  root,  should 
not  I  Hi  beneath  the  lower,  which  can  only  belong 
to  the  primary  root.'    As  in  his  views  with  re- 

rto  the  sharp  fifth  and  the  minor  thirteenth, 
question  cannot  be  said  to  be  definitely 
settled.  Thus  the  musical  feeling  of  people  of 
cultivated  taste  may  still  count  for  something, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  if  the  inversion  were 
vicious  Bach  and  Beethoven  would  not  have 
used  it. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  point  out  in  what 
respects  Dr.  Day's  hypothesis  is  vulnerable; 
theorists  of  very  high  standing  repudiate  the 
chords  of  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth,  and  even 
cast  doubts  on  the  essential  nature  of  the  ninths ; 
but  whatever  may  be  said  of  its  hypothetical 
and  as  yet  incompletely  substantiated  views  it 
must  be  confessed  that  no  other  theory  yet  pro- 
posed can  rival  it  in  consistency  and  compre- 
hensiveness. The  strong  adhesion  given  to  it  by 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  living  musicians, 
the  Professor  of  Music  at  Cambridge,  should  be 
sufficient  to  recommend  it ;  and  the  study  of  it, 
even  if  it  lead  to  dissent  on  somo  points,  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  profitable.  [6.  H.  H.  P.] 

DAY,  John,  one  of  the  earliest  of  English 
musical  typographers,  began  printing  about 
1549  in  Holbom,  a  little  above  the  Conduit. 
He  afterwards  dwelt  'over  Aldersgate  beneath 
Saint  Martyns,'  and  subsequently  had  a  shop 
in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  He  used  the  motto 
'Arise,  for  it  is  Day/  which  was  probably  in- 
tended as  a  reference  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Reformed  religion,  as  well  as  a  punning  allusion 
to  his  own  name.  On  March  25,  1553,  he 
obtained  a  licence  to  print  'A  Catechism  in 
English  with  an  A  B  C  thereunto  annexed,'  and 
also  the  works  of  John  Poynet,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  Thomas  Beacon,  Professor  of 
Divinity.  He  subsequently  procured  a  patent 
to  be  granted  to  him  and  his  son  for  printing 
tho  Psalms,  etc.  He  was  the  printer  of  Fox's 
'Acts  and  Monuments.'  In  1582  he  was  Master 
of  the  Stationers'  Company.  He  died  July  23, 
1584.  The  musical  works  printed  by  Day  were 
'Certaine  Notes  set  forth  in  fouro  and  three 
partes  to  be  sung  at  the  Morning,  Communion 
and  Evening  Prayer.'  1560;  'The  whole  Booke 
of  Psalmes  in  foure  partes,'  which  may  be  Bung 


to  all  Musicall  Instruments,'  1563,  reprinted  in 
1565  ;  'Songes  of  three,  fower  and  five  voyces 
composed  and  made  by  Thomas  Whvtborne,' 
1571;  'The  Psalmes  of  David*  by  "William 
Damon,  1579.    LDamoic.]  [W.  H.  H.] 

DEANE,  Thomas,  Mus.  Doc.,  born  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  1 7th  century,  was  organist  at 
Warwick  and  Coventry.  He  composed  a  twm'cc 
and  other  church  music,  and  in  1 703  the  instru- 
mental music  for  Oldmixon's  tragedy  'The Gover- 
nor of  Cyprus.'  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  perform  a  sonata  of  Corelli  in  this  country  in 
^1 709.  Many  compositions  by  him  for  the  violin 
Hfe  contained  in  the  collection  called '  The  Division 
Violin.'  He  graduated  as  Doctor  of  Music  at  Ox- 
ford July  9,  173 1.  [W.H.H.] 

DEBAIN,  Alexandbk  Francois,  keyed  in- 
strument maker,  born  in  Paris  1809.  Originally 
•reman  in  a  pianoforte  factory,  but  in  1834 
«V*.Mished  a  factory  of  his  own.  Has  distuv 
gashed  himself  by  the  invention  of  several 
ujhsical  instruments,  amongst  others  the  Anti- 
phonel  —  a  kind  of  barrel-organ — the  Hannoni- 
corde— a  combination  of  reeds  and  strings— and 
the  Harmonium,  or  Orgue  expressif.  Died  Nov.  77. 

DEBORAH.  An  oratorio  of  Handel's,  the 
words  by  Humphreys;  completed  Feb.  SI,  1733; 
first  performed  at  the  King's  Theatre,  Hay- 
market,  March  17,  1733.  No  less  than  14  cf 
the  airs  and  choruses  are  founded  on,  adapted, 
or  transferred,  from  other  works  of  Handel's— 
Dixit  Dorainus  (1707);  the  Passion  (1716); 
the  ode  on  Queen  Anne's  birthday  (1715);  the 
Coronation  Anthems  (1727).  Deborah  was 
revived  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  Nov. 
I5»  1843. 

DECANI.  The  words  Decani  and  Cantoni 
are  used  to  distinguish  the  two  sides  of  the  choir 
for  the  purposes  of  antiphonal  singing  in  the 
Anglican  Church.  The  names  are  derived  from 
the  position  of  the  stalls  of  the  Decanus  or  Dean 
and  the  Cantor  or  Precentor,  which  are  the  first 
on  either  side  on  entering  the  Choir  of  a  cathedral, 
the  Dean  always  on  tho  south  side.  [C.H.H.P.] 

DECRESCENDO,  decreasing— the  opposite 
of  crescendo — consists  in  gradually  lessening  the 
tone  from  loud  to  soft.  It  is  also  expressed  by 
dee.,  decrtxe.,  and  by  the  sign  ^r=— .  Whether 
there  was  originally  any  difference  between 
docrescendo  and  diminuendo  or  not.  at  present 
the  two  terms  appear  to  be  convertible.  There 
is  a  splendid  instance  of  the  thing,  where  both 
words  are  used,  at  the  end  of  the  first  section  of 
the  Finale  of  Schubert's  Symphony  in  C,  No.  9, 
in  a  decrescendo  of  48  bars  from  fff,  the  bass  at 
the  same  time  going  down  and  down  to  the  low  G. 

DEFESCH,  William,  a  Fleming  by  birth, 
was  organist  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at 
Antwerp,  and  in  1725  succeeded  Alfonso  D'Eve 
as  chapel-master  there,  but  was  in  1731  dismissed 
on  account  of  his  ill-treatment  of  some  of  the 
choir-boys  under  his  charge.  He  then  came  to 
England,  and  established  himself  in  London, 
where,  in  33,  he  produced  an  oratorio  entitled 
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'  J  udith,'  which  enjoyed  Home  degree  of  popularity, 
and  in  45  another  called  '.Joseph.'  Whilst 
at  Antwerp  he  composed  a  mass  for  voices  and 
orchestra.  His  published  works  comprise  several  1 
sets  of  sonatas  and  concertos  for  stringed  and 
other  instruments,  some  solos  for  the  violoncello, 
and  a  collection  of  canzonets  and  airs,  and  some 
single  songs.  He  was  an  able  violinist.  An 
engraved  portrait  of  him  was  published  in  London 
in  1 75  7.    He  died  about  1 758.         [W.  H.  H.] 

DEGREE.  The  word  'degree'  is  used  to 
express  the  intervals  of  notes  from  one  another 
on  the  stave.  When  they  are  on  the  same  line 
or  space  they  are  in  the  same  degree.  The 
interval  of  a  second  is  one  degree,  the  interval  • 
of  a  third  two  degrees,  and  so  on,  irrespective  of  | 
the  steps  being  tones  or  semitones,  so  long  as 
they  represent  a  further  line  or  space  in  the  stave. 
Hence  alno  notes  are  in  the  same  degree  when  they 
are  natural,  flat,  or  sharp  of  the  same  note,  as  C  and 
CS,  E  and  Eb  ;  and  they  are  in  different  degrees 
when,  though  the  same  note  on  an  instrument  of 
fixed  intonation,  they  are  called  by  different 
names,  as  Ff  and  Gb,  C  and  Dbb.  [CH.H.P.] 

DEGREE.  For  the  degrees  in  music  at  the 
English  Universities  see  Bachelor  and  Doctor. 
Since  Bachelor  was  printed  an  addition  has 
been  made  to  the  Oxford  examination  by  requiring 
candidates  to  pass  previously  either  Responsions 
or  a  local  examination  in  English,  Mathematics, 
Latin,  and  one  of  four  modern  languages — Greek, 
French,  German,  or  Italian.  Additionsof  a  similar 
nature  have  also  been  made  by  Cambridge  and 
Dublin,  and  the  London  University  has  adopted  a 
report  to  the  same  effect.  Thus  the  degree  will 
henceforward  be  evidence  of  a  certain  general  edu- 
cation as  well  as  of  musical  attainments.  [C.A.F.] 

DEHN,  Siegfried  Wilhrlm,  musical  writer, 
born  at  Altona  1796,  died  at  Berlin  1858.  His 
studies  at  the  University  of  Leipsic  were  inter- 
rupted in  1813  by  having  to  join  the  army  against 
the  French.  On  the  restoration  of  peace  he 
went  to  Pldn  and  Leipsic,  and  in  1823  to  Berlin, 
where  he  studied  under  Bernhard  Klein  in 
harmony  and  composition.  He  possessed  strong 
literary  tastes,  and  being  a  good  linguist,  made 
diligent  researches  on  various  subjects  connected 
with  music  both  in  Germany  and  Italy,  which 
he  utilised  in  Marx's  'Berliner  Musikzeitung' 
and  other  periodicals.  In  1842,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Meyerbeer,  he  was  appointed  libra- 
rian of  the  musical  portion  of  the  royal  library  at 
Berlin,  a  choice  he  amply  justified.  He  cata- 
logued the  entire  collection,  and  added  to  it  a 
number  of  valuable  works  scattered  throughout 
Prussia,  especially  Poelchau's  collection,  con- 
taining, besides  many  interesting  theoretical  and 
historical  works,  an  invaluable  series  of  original 
MSS.  of  the  Bach  family.  Dehn  scored  no  less 
than  500  motets  of  Orlando  Lasso,  and  copied 
for  the  press  an  enormous  number  of  works  by 
J.  S.  Bach.  He  it  was  who  first  published  Bach's 
six  concertos  for  various  instruments  (Peters, 
1 850) ;  the  concertos  for  one,  two,  and  three  piano- 
fortes ;  and  two  comic  cantatas.    At  his  instiga- 
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tion  Griepenkerl  undertook  his  edition  of  Bach's 
complete  works  for  clavier  and  organ  (Peters, 
Leipsic).  Dehn  also  published  a  collection  of 
vocal  compositions  in  4,  5,  6,  8,  and  10  parts, 
called  'Sammlung  alterer  Musik  aus  dem  XVI 
und  XVII  Jahrh.'  (Crantz,  Berlin).  He  sue- 
ceeded  Gottfried  Weber  in  the  editorship  of  the 
musical  periodical  '  Cajcilia'  (Schott).  He  re- 
edited  Marpurg's  treatise  on  Fugue  (Leipzig 
1858).  had  translated  Delmotte's  work  on  Or- 
lando Lasso,  under  the  title  '  Biographische  Notiz 
fiber  Roland  de  Lattre,'  and  was  preparing  a 
larger  work  on  the  same  subject,  from  valuable 
materials  collected  with  great  labour,  when  he 
died.  In  addition  to  these  and  similar  labours 
he  conducted  a  large  correspondence  on  musical 
subjects  and  formed  many  distinguished  pupils, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Glinka,  Kullak, 
A.  Rubinstein,  and  F.  Kiel.  Among  his  friends 
were  Kiesewetter  and  Fetis,  for  the  latter  of 
whom  he  collected  materials  equal  to  two  volumes 
of  his  '  Biographic  universelle.'  His  theoretical 
works  were  'Theoretisch-praktische  Harmonie- 
lehre'  (Berlin  1840;  2nd  edition  Leipsic  1858); 
'  Analyse  dreier  Fugen  .  .  .  J.  S.  Bach's  .  .  .  und 
Bononcini's  etc.'  (Leipzig  1 858),  and  '  Lehre  vom 
Contrapunkt'  (Schneider,  1859).  The  latter,  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  his  pupil  Scholz,  con- 
tains examples  and  analyses  of  canon  and  fugue 
by  Orlando  Lasso,  Marcello,  Palestrina,  etc. 
Dehn  was  a  good  practical  musician  and  violon- 
cellist. [M.C.C.] 

DEISS,  Michael,  musician  to  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  I  of  Germany,  for  whose  obsequies  in 
1564  he  composed  a  motet  for  four  voices,  and 
eight  other  pieces,  published  by  Joannelli  in  his 
'Thesaurus  Musicus.'  Other  motets  of  his  are 
contained  in  Schad'a  '  Promptuarium  Musicum.' 
Deiss's  part-writing  was  fluent  and  natural  for 
his  time,  as  is  shown  in  his  motet  'Misit  H erodes 
rex.'  [M.C.C.] 

DELDEVEZ,  Ernest,  born  in  Paris  May  31, 
181 7,  studied  at  the  Conservatoire,  where  he  was 
a  pupil  of  Habeneck,  and  obtained  the  first  violin 
prize  in  1833,  the  second  prize  for  fugue  in  1837, 
and  the  second  'prix  de  Rome*  in  1838  for  his 
cantata  '  La  Vendetta,'  which  he  subsequently 
revised  and  printed  (op.  16).  That  he  is  not 
only  a  talented  violinist  and  leader,  but  also  a 
sound  and  melodious  composer,  is  shown  in  his 
published  works.  These  consist  of  songs,  sacred 
choruses,  2  trios  (op.  9  and  23),  quartets  (op.  10), 
a  quintet  (op.  22),  concert-overtures  (op.  1  and  3), 
symphonies  (op.  2,  8,  15),  besides  some  still  un- 
published ;  a  '  Requiem '  (op.  7),  and  dramatic 
works,  besides  others  still  in  MS.  Among  his 
ballets  performed  at  the  Opera  we  may  mention 
» Lady  Henriette'  (3rd  act),  •Eucharis'  (1844), 
•Paquita'  (1846),  and  '  Vertvert'  (1851),  which 
contain  much  pleasing  and  brilliant  music.  This 
learned  and  conscientious  musician  has  also  pub- 
lished an  Anthology  of  Violinists,  4  vols.  (op.  19) 
— a  selection  of  pieces  by  various  composers,  from 
Corelli  to  Viotti ;  a  work  '  Des  Principes  de  la 
formation  des  intervalles  et  des  accords' ;  the 
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*  Cours  conaplet  d*harmonie  et  de  haute  composi- 
tion'  of  Fenaroli ;  '  Transcriptions  et  Realisa- 
tions d'oeuvres  anciennes';  'Curiosites  Musicales' 
(Didot,  1873),  on  certain  peculiarities  in  the 
works  of  the  great  masters,  and  '  L'art  du  Chef 
d'Orchestre'  (Didot,  1878).  On  tho  death  of 
George  Hainl  (1873)  Deldevex.  was  appointed  first 
leader  to  the  '  Academie'  and  to  the  *  Soctete"  dee 
Concerts.'  In  October  1873  he  was  chosen  to 
direct  the  class  for  instrumental  performance, 
instituted  at  the  Conservatoire  at  the  instance  of 
Ambroise  Thomas,  and  hitherto  most  successful. 
He  retired  from  the  Opera  July  I,  1877.  Deldevez 
is  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.    [G.  C] 

DELICATI,  Margherita.  an  Italian  soprano 
engaged  at  the  King's  Theatre  with  her  husband 
in  1789.  They  played  principally  in  opera  butfa. 
She  sang  with  Marcbesi  in  Tarchi's  '  Disertore,' 
and  they  both  took  part  in  '  La  Cosa  rara'  and 

*  La  Villana  riconosciuta.'  Delicati  also  played  a 
small  part  in  Paisiello's  'Barbiere  di  Siviglia.' 
Their  subsequent  history  is  unknown.  [J.M.] 

DELMOTTE,  Henri  Fcorent,  born  at  Mons 
1799,  died  there  1836,  librarian  of  the  public 
library  at  Mons,  and  author  of  '  Notice  bio- 
graphique  sur  Koland  Delattre,  etc.*  (Valen- 
ciennes 1836).  This  work  was  translated  into 
German  by  Dehn.  The  authenticity  of  tho 
chronicler  Vinchant,  from  whom  Dehnotte  took 
the  chief  part  of  hts  facts,  has  been  contested 
since  his  death.  (See  Lasso.)  At  the  time  of 
his  death  Delmotle  was  collecting  materials  for 
the  life  of  Philippe  de  Mons.  [M.  C.  C] 

.DEMANTIUS,  Christoph,  composer,  born 
at  Reichenberg  1567;  waH  cantor  at  Zittau 
about  1596,  and  in  1607  at  Freyberg  in  Saxony 
where  he  died  1643.  His  works  (for  list  see 
it':-':  comprise  songs  sacred  and  secular,  dances, 
and  threnodies,  or  funeral  laments,  besides  two 
elementary  works,  *  Isagoge  artis  musicae '  etc. 
(Nuremberg  1605,  12th  edition  Freyberg  1671) 
and  '  Forma  musices,  griindlicher  . . .  Bericht  der 
Singekunat'  (Budissin  1592).  Four  8-part  mo- 
tets are  printed  in  the  Florilegium  Portense,  and 
a  short  •  JDomine  ad  adjuvandum,'  a  4,  in  Prosko's 
'  Musica  Divina' — Lib.  Vesperarum.    [M.  C.  C] 

DEMI-SEMI-QUAVER,  the  half  of  a  semi- 
quaver ;  in  other  words,  a  note  the  value  or 
duration  of  which  is  the  quarter  of  a  quaver  and 
the  eighth  part  of  a  crotchet.  In  French  '  triple 
croche* ;  in  Italian  '  semibis-croma.'  It  is  shown 

by      or,  when  joined,  by  ^  and  its  rest  by  q. 

DEMOPHON,  trage"die  lyrique,  in  3  acts ; 
words  by  Marmontel ;  music  by  Cherubini,  his 
first  opera  in  Paris ;  produced  at  the  Academie 
royale  Dec.  5,  1 7S8. 

DENEFVE,  Jules,  violoncellist  and  composer, 
born  at  Chimay  18 14,  entered  the  Brussels  Con- 
servatoire in  1833..  He  studied  the  violoncello 
under  Plate!  and  Demunck  ;  became  professor  of 
the  violoncello  at  the  Ecole  de  M  unique,  and  first 
violoncello  at  the  theatre,  and  at  the  SocMte  des  I 
Concerts  at  Moua.    Within  a  few  years  he  be-  , 


director  of  the  Ecole,  conductor  of  the 
Societe  des  Concerts,  and  founder  and  conductor 
(1 841)  of  the  Roland  de  Lattre  choral  society. 
He  composed  three  operas  for  the  Mons  theatre ; 
a  number  of  choruses  for  men's  voices ;  several 
cantatas  (one  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  Or- 
lando Lasso  in  1858);  a  Requiem,  and  various 
orchestral  pieces.  Denefve  is  a  meml«r  of  the 
•Society  des  beaux  arts  et  de  literature*  of 
Ghent,  and  honorary  member  of  the  most  im- 
portant choral  societies  in  Belgium  and  the  north 
of  France.  (M.C.C.] 

DEPART,  CHANT  DU.  This  national  air 
was  composed  by  Mf-hul  to  some  fine  lines  by 
Marie  Joseph  Chemer,  for  the  concert  celebrating 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bas- 
tille (July  14,  1794).  Chenier  was  in  hiding  at 
the  house  of  Sarrette  when  he  wrote  the  wunls, 
and  the  original  edition,  by  order  of  the  National 
Convention,  states  merely  1  Paroles  de  .  .  .  .  ; 
musique  de  Mehul.'  Of  all  the  French  patriotic 
songs  this  is  the  only  one  actually  written  during 
the  Terror.    The  first  verse  is  as  follows  :— 


Tnnjitt  di  marria 


L»  vtc  -  to  Ire    to  chsnt-tnt 


doui  iiu  -  vre  1*   bar  • 


rW  -  re.  L*  II  •  ber  -  tA     fful-de  not  pu ;  Et  du  Nord  »u  tm  - 


•II     I*  trom  -  pet  -  te  (furr  -  He  -  re  t  »uqo*  1'hru  •  re  do 


ti»l*.      Trem  -  Nex,  oti  -  De  -  mis  de  U     Frui  •  oe.     K.  ta 


rlr;      UaFrma-cab  dolt    rl  -  rre 


el    -  ta. 


ells    un  t'nnetb  doit  mou  -  rir  1     I'u  r'nui^-»L-  di.lt  rl  -  »r»  pour 


- -v 


I 


el    -    le,      Tour    elle    un  Fr»ur»ls  dolt  mvu  -  rir  1 

The  opening  phrase  is  spirited  and  sonorous ; 
the  modulation  in  the  middle  recalls  perhaps 
involuntarily  that  in  the  Marseillaise;  while  the 
end  foreshadows  too  definitely  the  melodies  of 
the  Empire.  Apart  from  its  merit  as  music,  the 
air  is  appropriate  to  Chenier  s  words,  and  prod« 


an  almost  overwhelming  effect  when  sung  by 
a  multitude.  [G-  C.J 
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DERING,  Richard,  Mm.  Bac.,  a  member  of 
the  ancient  Kentish  family  of  that  name,  was 
educated  in  Italy.  He  returned  to  England 
with  a  great  reputation  an  a  musician,  and  for 
some  time  practiced  his  profession  in  London. 
In  1610  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 
at  Oxford.  Being  strongly  importuned  thereto  he 
became  organist  to  the  convent  of  English  nuns 
at  Brussels.  Upon  the  marriage  of  Charles  I, 
in  1635,  Dering  was  appointed  organist  to  the 
queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  which  office  he  continued 
to  hold  until  she  was  compelled  to  leave  England. 
He  died  in  the  Romish  communion  about  the 
year  1658.  Dering's  published  works  are  wholly 
of  a  sacred  kind.  They  consist  of  'Cantiones 
Sacrse  quinque  vocum  cum  basso  continuo  ad 
Organum,'  Antwerp,  1597;  '  Cantica  Sacra  ad 
Melodium  Madrigalium  elaborata  senis  Vocibus,' 
Antwerp,  1618;  '  Cantica  Sacra  ad  Duos  &.  Tres 
Voces,  composita  cum  Basso-con  tin  uo  ad  Orga- 
num,' London,  1662.  On  the  title-page  of  this 
work,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Queen  Dowager, 
Henrietta  Maria,  Dering  is  styled  'Regiae 
Majestatis  quondam  Organista.'  In  1674  Play- 
ford  published  a  second  set  of  Cantica  Sacra  by 
various  composers,  in  which  are  eight  motets 
attributed  to  Dering,  but  which  Playford,  in  his 
preface,  candidly  admits  were  '  by  some  believed 
not  to  be  his.'  In  the  library  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  are  preserved  in  manuscript 
imperfect  sets  of  parts  of  the  following  com- 
positions by  Dering :  anthem,  *  Unto  Thee,  0 
Lord';  madrigal,  'The  Country  Cry';  somo 
motets,  and  several  fancies  for  viols.  [W.  H.  H.] 

DESERTEUR,  LE,  a  musical  drama  in  3 
acts,  words  by  Sedaine,  music  by  Monsigny — his 
best ;  produced  at  the  Thratre  de«  Italiens  March 
6,  1 769,  and  revived  at  the  Opera  Comique  Oct. 
30.  1843. 

DETTINGEN  TE  DEUM,  THE,  written  by 
Handel  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  Dettingen 
(June  26,  1743).  'Begun  July  1743' ;  first  per- 
formed (not  at  the  thanksgiving  service  July  28, 
but)  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's,  Nov.  27, 
43.  Many  of  the  themes  and  passages  are  from 
Uaio. 

DEUS  MISEREATUR  is  the  psalm  (Ixvii.) 
used  in  the  evening  service  of  the  Anglican  church 
after  the  lessons,  alternatively  with  the  Nunc 
Dimittis.  It  is  considered  as  a 1  responsory  psalm ' 
in  conformity  with  the  1 7th  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Laodicea,  which  appointed  lessons  and  psalms 
to  be  read  alternately. 

In  the  ancient  church  the  psalm  was  used  at 
Lauds,  and  in  the  Sarum  use  it  was  coupled  with 
the  bidding  prayer  on  Sundays.  Nevertheless  it 
is  not  in  Cranmer's  Prayer -Book  of  1549.  *nrl 
consequently  ha*  no  special  chant  given  for  it 
in  Mar  beck  s  '  Book  of  Common  Prayer  Noted,* 
of  1550.  It  was  appointed  as  an  alternative  to 
the  Nunc  Dimittis  in  the  revised  edition  of  the 
Prayer-Book,  1552.  Like  its  fellow,  the  98th 
Psalm,  it  is  not  bo  often  lined  as  the  'Nunc  Di- 
mittis,' partly  because  it  seems  less  appropriate 
than  that  canticle,  and  partly  because  it  is  longer. 


Settings  of  it  are  comparatively  rare.  To  take 
for  example  the  most  famous  ancient  collections  of 
services ;  there  is  only  one  sotting  in  Barnard'B 
collection,  viz.  that  by  Strogers ;  there  are  three 
in  Boyce's,  and  only  two  in  Arnold's.  With  re- 
gard to  the  setting  in  Barnard's  collection,  it  is 
worth  remarking  that  there  is  a  quaint  note  at 
the  eud  of  the  index  suggesting  that  it  Bhould  be 
sometimes  used  as  an  anthem.         [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

DEUX  JOURNEES,  LES.  Com.'die  lyrique 
in  3  acts,  words  by  Bouilly,  music  by  Cherubini ; 
produced  at  the  Theatre  Feydeau  Jan.  16,  1800. 
Translated  into  German  as  '  Der  Wasserti-ager,' 
and  into  English  as  '  The  Escapes ;  or,  the  Water 
Carrier' ;  produced,  in  a  very  mutilated  state, 
in  London  1801,  and  at  Covent  Garden  Nov.  I  a, 
1824,  with  the  'overture  and  all  the  music' 
In  Italian  produced  at  Drury  Lane  Juno  20, 
1872.  as  Le  duo  Giornate,  for  one  night  only. 
Beethoven  thought  the  book  of  this  opera  the 
best  in  existence.  [G.] 

DEVELOPMENT.  A  word  used  in  two 
somewhat  different  senses :  on  the  one  hand  of  a 
whole  movement,  in  a  sense  analogous  to  its  use 
with  reference  to  an  organism ;  and  on  the  other 
of  a  subject  or  phrase,  with  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  its  conspicuous  features  of 
rhythm  or  melody  are  employed  by  reiteration, 
variation,  or  any  other  devices  which  the  genius 
or  ingenuity  of  the  composer  suggests,  with  the 
object  of  showing  the  various  elements  of  interest 
it  contains. 

The  term  is  very  apt  and  legitimate  when  used 
in  the  above  senses,  which  are  in  reality  no  more 
than  the  converse  of  one  another;  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  movement  is  rightly  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ideas  contained  in  its  subjects ; 
otherwise  in  instrumental  music  neither  purpose 
nor  unity  of  design  could  be  perceived.  It  must 
however  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mere  state- 

j  inent  of  a  transformed  version  of  a  subject  is  not 
development.    A  thing  is  not  necessarily  devel- 

j  oped  when  it  is  merely  changed,  but  it  is  so 
generally  when  the  progressive  steps  between 
the  original  and  its  final  condition  can  be  clearly 
followed. 

The  most  perfect  types  of  development  are  to 
be  found  in  Beethoven's  works,  with  whom  not 
seldom  the  greater  part  of  a  movemont  is  the 
constant  unfolding  and  opening  out  of  all  the 
latent  possibilities  of  some  simple  rhythmic  figure. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  examples,  owing  to  the 
space  they  would  require ;  but  reference  may  l>e 
made  to  the  first  movement  of  the  Symphony  in 
C  minor ;  the  Scherzo  of  the  9th  Symphony ; 
the  Allegro  con  brio  of  the  Sonata  in  C  minor, 
opus  in;  the  last  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  F, 
opus  10,  no.  2;  and  the  last  movement  of  the 
Sonata  in  A,  opus  ioi.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

DEVIL'S  OPERA,  THE,  in  two  acts,  words 
by  G.  Macfarren,  music  by  G.  A.  Macfarren;  pro- 
duced at  the  English  Opera  House  Aug.  13, 1838. 

DEVIN  DU  VILLAGE.  LE  (the  village 
sorcerer),  an  Intermede,  in  one  act ;  words  and 
music  by  J.  J.  Rousseau;  played  for  the  first 
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time  at  Fontainebleau  Oct.  18,  1752,  and  at  the 
Academie  royale  March  1,  53.  LaHt  played  in 
1829,  after  more  than  400  representations ;  some 
one  threw  a  perruque  on  the  stage,  which  de- 
cided its  fate.  It  wait  translated  and  adapted  as 
4  The  Cunning  Man '  by  Dr.  Burney  in  1 760.  One 
of  Jullien's  very  first  public  feat*  was  a  Quadrille 
on  the  motifs  of  the  Devin,  1836  or  37.  [G.] 

DEVRIENT,  Wilhelmine  Schhoder.  See 


DIABELLI,  Antow,  head  of  the  firm  of  Dia- 
belli  &  Co.,  music  publishers  in  Vienna,  and 
coinpoeer  of  pianoforte  and  church  music,  born 
Sept.  6,  1 781,  at  Mattsee  in  Salzburg.  His 
piano  pieces  are  well  written,  at  once  graceful 
and  good  practice,  and  both  these  and  his  nume- 
rous arrangements  had  an  immense  popularity. 
His  masses,  especially  the  4  Landmessen '  (for 
country  churches),  are  widely  spread  in  Austria, 
being  for  the  most  part  easy  to  execute,  and 
interesting,  if  not  particularly  solid.  He  also 
composed  songs  for  one  and  more  voices,  and  an 
operetta, '  Adam  in  der  Klemme.'  Being  intended 
for  the  priesthood  he  received  a  good  general  edu- 
cation, and  profited  much  from  association  with 
Michael  Haydn,  who  superintended  his  musical 
studies.  When  the  Bavarian  convents  were  secu- 
larised in  1803,  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  taking 
orders,  went  to  Vienna,  and  was  warmly  received 
by  Joseph  Haydn.  He  soon  became  a  popular 
teacher  of  the  pianoforte  and  guitar,  made  money 
enough  to  become  partner  with  Peter  Cappi  the 
music-publisher  in  181 8,  and  in  24  the  firm  be- 
came Diabelli  &  Co.  The  latter  half  of  his  life 
is  much  more  interesting  than  the  former,  as  it 
brings  us  into  contact  with  one  of  the  first  music- 
publishing  establishments  in  Vienna,  where 
Czcrny  was  for  many  years  a  daily  visitor,  and 
where  all  the  leaders  of  the  musical  world  went 
in  and  out.  In  1852  the  firm  became  C.  A. 
Spina,  and  in  July  72  F.  Schreiber,  under  which 
name  it  still  continues,  though  the  business  was 
purchased  in  May  76  by  A.  Cranx  of  Hamburg. 
Their  publications  at  this  moment  amount  to 
over  25,000.  In  Diabelli's  time  they  acquired 
the  publications  of  the  extinct  firms  of  M. 
Artaria,  L.  Kozeluch,  Th.  Weigl,  Berka,  Leides- 
dorf,  Pennauer,  and  Traeg,  and  in  1855  those  of 
Carlo  Mecchetti.  They  published  specially  for 
Schubert.  Czerny,  Strauss,  and  Lanner ;  also 
Marpurg's  'Abhandlung  von  der  Fuge'  revised 
by  Sechter,  and  Reicha's  '  Lehrbuch' ;  and,  under 
the  title  '  Eoclesiasticon,'  a  collection  of  church 
music.  In  1874  they  issued  a  fresh  catalogue  of 
their  publications,  and  a  thematic  catalogue  of 
Schubert's  published  works,  compiled  with  hi* 
usual  exhaustive  accuracy  by  Nottebohm.  Dia- 
belli died  April  8,  1858.  His  quiet  and  un- 
assuming life  made  him  many  friends,  some  of 
whom  in  1871  erected  a  tablet  to  his  memory 
on  the  house  at  Mattsee  in  which  he  was  born. 
Beethoven  wrote  his  33  Variations  (op.  120)  on 
a  waltz  of  Diabelli's,  and  this  alone  will  preserve 
his  name  to  posterity  should  it  disappear  in  other 
waya.  [C.F.P.] 


DIBDIN. 

DIADESTE.  A  buffo  Italian  opera,  words 
by  Fitzball,  music  by  Balfe ;  produced  at  Drury 
Lane  May  1 7,  1 838.  • 

DIAMANTS  DE  LA  COURONNE.  LES. 
Opera  comique  in  3  acts,  words  by  Scribe  and 
St.  George,  music  by  Auber ;  produced  at  the 
Oj>era  Comique  March  6,  1841 ;  at  the  Princess's 
Theatre,  London,  May  a,  44,  as  Crown  Diamonds. 

DIAPASON  originally  meant  the  interval  of 
an  octave,  because  it  was  5<d  mam  x<*>8£r 
avfjufxuvia,  the  consonance  arrived  at  by  going 
4  through  all  the  strings  of  the  lyre*  from  first  to 
last.    In  this  sense  it  is  used  by*  Dryden  :— 

4  Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran, 
The  diapason  closing  full  in  man.' 

In  French  it  came  to  mean  a  tuning-fork, 
and  hence  also  the  pitch  which  was  as  it  were 
registered  by  it,  the  '  Diapason  normal '  being 
the  standard  of  pitch  supposed  to  be  generally 
accepted  in  France,  which  gave  435  vibrations 
for  the  A  above  middle  C.  In  England  the  name 
is  given  to  the  most  important  foundation  atopi 
of  the  organ.    (See  Organ.)  [C.H.H.P.] 

DIAPENTE  was  the  ancient  Greek  name  for 
the  consonance  of  the  5th.  By  the  musicians  of 
the  17  th  and  1 8th  centuries  a  canon  in  the  fifth 
was  called  in  Epidiapente  or  Subdiapente,  as  it 
answered  above  or  below. 

DIATESSARON  was  the  ancient  Greek 
name  for  the  consonance  of  the  4th — 8td  rtaaapsa 

DIATONIC  is  the  name  given  to  music  which 
is  confined  to  notes  proper  to  the  signature  of 
the  key  in  which  they  occur — such  as  the  white 
notes  only,  in  the  key  of  C  major.  The  different 
forms  of  the  minor  scale  are  considered  diatonic. 
Therefore  the  major  7th  and  major  6th,  which 
often  occur  instead  of  the  minor  7th  and  minor 
6th  in  the  signature  of  a  minor  scale,  can  be 
used  without  the  passage  ceasing  to  be  dia- 
tonic. The  theme  of  the  Finale  of  the  Choral 
Symphony  is  a  splendid  example  of  a  diatonic 
melody.  [C.H.H.P.] 

DIBDIN,  Charles,  was  the  son  of  a  silver 
smith  at  Southampton,  where  he  was  born  March 
15,  1745,  his  mother  being  in  her  fiftieth  year 
and  he  being  her  eighteenth  child.  His  grand- 
father was  a  considerable  merchant,  who  founded 
the  village  near  Southampton  which  bears  bit 
name.  Dibdin's  eldest  brother,  who  was  twenty- 
nine  years  his  senior,  was  captain  of  an  Indiaman 
and  father  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Frognall 
Dibdin,  the  well-known  bibliographer.  Charles 
Dibdin,  being  intended  by  his  father  for  the 
Church,  was  placed  at  Winchester  College,  but 
a  passion  for  music  took  possession  of  him,  and 
he  sang  with  the  choristers  both  at  the  cathedral 
and  college.  He  had  a  good  voice  and  a  quick- 
ness in  learning,  which  induced  Kent  to  compose 
anthems  for  him  and  teach  him  to  sing  them. 
and  Fussel,  who  afterwards  succeeded  Kent  as 
organist,  taught  him  the  rudiments  of  music  and 
a  few  common  tunes.  All  musical  knowledge 
beyond  that  he  acquired  for  himself, 
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chiefly  the  concertos  of  Coreili  and  the  theoretical 
works  of  Rameau.  The  place  of  organist  at 
Bishop's  Waltham  becoming  vacant,  Dilxlin  of- 
fered himself  for  it,  but  was  rejected  on  account 
of  his  youth.  When  fifteen  years  old  his  eldest 
brother  brought  him  to  London  and  placed  him 
in  the  music  warehouse  of  Johnson  in  Cheapside, 
where  however  he  did  not  remain  long,  a  friend 
having  advised  him  to  try  the  stage.  He  obtained 
an  engagement  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  as  a 
singing  actor.  About  the  same  time  he  began 
to  write  verses  as  well  as  music,  in  which  he  was 
encouraged  by  Beard,  then  become  manager  of 
the  theatre,  who  advised  him  to  try  his  hand  at 
something  for  the  stage,  promising  to  bring  it  out 
at  Dibdin's  benefit.  He  accordingly  set  to  work 
and  wrote  and  composed  'The  Shepherd's  Artifice,' 
a  pastoral,  which  was  performed  at  his  benefit 
in  the  season  of  1762-63,  and  repeated  in  the 
following  season,  the  author-composer  performing 
the  character  of  Strephon.  He  had  performed 
in  the  summer  of  62  at  the  Richmond  theatre 
on  the  hill ;  and  he  now  obtained  an  engage- 
ment at  Birmingham,  where  he  not  only  played 
at  the  theatre  but  sung  at  Vauxhall.  In  the 
beginning  of  65  the  opera  of  'The  Maid  of 
the  Mill  was  about  to  be  produced  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  some  difficulty  arising  with  Dunstall, 
who  was  to  have  played  Ralph,  Dilxlin  was 
requested  by  Beard  to  undertake  the  part.  He 
made  a  decided  hit,  and  at  once  established 
himself  firmly  in  the  public  favour.  In  1 767  he 
composed  part  of  the  music  for  'Love  in  the 
City,'  and  in  the  next  year  two-thirds  of  that  of 
'  Lionel  and  Clarissa.'  In  68  Dibdin  transferred 
his  services  from  Covent  Garden  to  Drury  Lane, 
where  he  signalised  himself  by  his  composition 
of  the  music  of '  The  Padlock,'  and  his  admirable 
performance  of  Mungo  in  it.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  engaged  to  compose  for  Ranelagh, 
where  he  produced  'The  Maid  the  Mistress,' 
and  'The  Recruiting  Sergeant.'  He  likewise 
composed  some  of  the  music  for  the  Shakspere 
Jubilee  at  Stratford -on-Avon  in  that  year.  In 
1772  Thomas  King,  having  become  proprietor 
of  Sadler's  Wells,  engaged  Dibdin  to  write  and 
compose  some  little  musical  pieces  to  be  brought 
out  there.  In  74  Dibdin  produced  'The  Water- 
man,' and  in  75  'The  Quaker,'  pieces  which 
have  kept  uninterrupted  possession  of  the  stage 
ever  since,  the  songs  being  still  listened  to  with 
as  much  pleasure  as  when  first  heard.  At 
the  end  of  the  latter  season  he  quitted  Drury 
Lane  owing  to  differences  that  had  arisen  be- 
tween him  and  Garrick,  and  exhibited  at  Ex- 
eter Change  a  piece  called  'The  Comic  Mirror,' 
in  which  well-known  characters  of  the  day 
were  personated  by  puppets.  In  1776  he  took 
a  journey  into  France,  where  he  remained  some 
months.  On  his  return  he  was  engaged  as 
composer  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre  at  a  salary 
of  £10  a  week,  but  he  held  the  appointment  for 
two  or  three  seasons  only.  In  1 782  he  projected 
the  erection  of  the  Royal  Circus  (afterwards  the 
Surrey  Theatre),  which  was  opened  Nov.  7, 
1782,  Dibdin  undertaking  the  general  manage- 


ment, Hughes  the  equestrian  department,  and 
Grimaldi  (father  of  the  afterwards  famous  clown) 
the  stage  direction.  For  this  theatre  the  ever- 
active  pen  of  Dibdin  was  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  numerous  little  musical  pieces  and 
pantomimes.  The  first  season  was  remarkably 
successful.  In  the  second,  dissensions  broke  out 
amongst  the  managers,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  retired  from  the  theatre.  He  then  made  an 
attempt  to  regain  his  position  at  the  patent 
theatres,  and  succeeded  in  getting  his  opera, 
'  Lil>erty  Hall'  (containing  the  popular  songs  of 
'Jack  Ratlin,'  'The  high-mettled  racer,'  and  'The 
Bells  of  Aberdovey'),  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane 
on  Feb.  8,  1785.  Soon  afterwards  he  listened  to 
»  proposal  to  erect  a  theatre  at  Pentonville, 
where  he  purposed  representing  spectacles  in 
which  hydraulic  effects  should  be  introduced. 
He  proceeded  to  some  extent  with  the  building, 
which  he  intended  to  call  'Heb'con,'  but  his 
application  for  a  licence  was  refused,  and  shortly 
afterwards  a  gale  of  wind  destroyed  the  edifice 
and  put  an  end  to  the  project.  Dibdin  next 
meditated  a  visit  to  India,  and,  to  raise  funds 
for  the  purpose,  in  1787-88  made  a  tour  through 
a  large  part  of  England  and  gave  entertainments, 
He  published  an  account  of  this  tour  in  1788. 
in  a  quarto  volume,  under  the  title  of  'The 
Musical  Tour  of  Mr.  Dibdin.'  In  the  summer 
of  88  he  sailed  for  India,  but  the  vessel  being 
driven  to  take  shelter  in  Torbay,  he  finally  aban- 
doned his  intention  and  returned  to  London. 
Dibdin  next  resolved  to  rely  on  his  own  unaided 
exertions,  and  in  1789  produced  at  Hutchins' 
Auction  Room,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  the 
first  of  those  'table  entertainments'  which  he 
originated,  and  of  which  he  was  author,  com- 
poser, narrator,  singer,  and  accompanyist,  under 
the  title  of  '  The  W  him  of  the  Moment. '  On  the 
first  evening  there  was  an  attendance  of  only 
sixteen  persons.  Dibdin,  however,  persevered ; 
he  engaged  the  Lyceum  and  brought  out  'The 
Oddities,'  the  success  of  which  was  at  once  de- 
cisive ;  and  no  wonder,  for  it  contained,  amongst 
others,  the  songs,  'To  Bachelore'  Hall,'  ''Twas 
in  the  good  ship  Rover,'  'The  Flowing  Can,' 
'Saturday  night  at  sea,'  'Ben  Backstay,'  'I 
sailed  from  the  Downs  in  the  Nancy,'  'The 
Lamplighter,'  and  'Tom  Bowling';  the  last 
written  on  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother,  Cap- 
tain Dibdin.  And  here  it  may  be  observed 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  those  Bea  songs  that 
contributed  so  hugely  during  the  war  to  cheer 
and  inspire  the  hearts  of  our  seamen,  and  gained 
for  their  author  the  appellation  of  the  Tyrtaeus 
of  the  British  Navy,  were  written  by  Dibdin 
for  his  entertainments.  In  1790  'The  Oddities' 
was  revised,  and  ran  79  nights,  when  it  was 
succeeded  by  '  The  Wags,'  which  was  performed 
for  108  nights.  The  great  sale  of  '  Poor  Jack,' 
the  copyright  of  which  and  eleven  other  songs 
he  had  sold  for  £60,  and  which  in  a  short  time 
had  brought  its  purchaser  a  profit  of  £500, 
induced  Dibdin  about  this  time  to  become  his 
own  publisher.  Da  1 791  he  removed  from  the 
Lyceum  to  a  room  in  the  Strand,  opposite  Beau- 
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fort  Buildings,  which  he  opened  under  the  name 
of  Sana  Souci,  and  where  he  remained  for  four 
yearn.  He  then  built  for  himself  a  small  theatre 
on  the  east  side  of  Leicester  Place,  which  he 
opened  under  the  name  name  in  1 706.  Toward* 
the  close  of  the  last  century  Dibdin  published  a 
'  History  of  the  Stage,'  in  five  volumes,  and  in 
1803  his  '  Professional"  Life,'  in  four  volumes. 
In  1S05  he  Bold  his  theatre  and  retired  from 
public  life.  In  1802  government  granted  him 
a  pension  of  £200  per  annum,  but  this  being 
withdrawn  on  a  change  of  ministry  he  was  led  to 
open  a  music  shop  in  the  Strand  as  a  means  of 
Bubsistence.  The  speculation,  however,  failed, 
and  he  became  bankrupt.  A  subscription  for  his 
relief  was  opened  in  18  10,  with  par.  of  which  an 
annuity  of  £  ,3  was  purchased  for  himself,  his 
wife  and  daughter  successively.  Subsequently 
his  pension  was  restored  to  him.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1813  Dibdin  was  attacked  by 
paralysis,  and  on  July  25,  1814,  he  died  at  his 
residence  in  Arlington  Street,  Camden  Town. 
He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  belonging  to  the 
parish  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  in  Pratt  Street, 
Camden  Town,  where  there  is  a  monument  to 
his  memory.  Dibdin's  two  sons,  Charles  and 
Thomas,  were  well-known  dramatists. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dibdin' s  operas  and 
other  dramatic  pieces.  Of  those  marked  thus  * 
he  wax  author  as  well  as  composer  : — 

•The  Shepherd*  Artifice.'  17d ;  Hunter.' and     All'i  not  OoM  that 

'laflM  In  the  Chf*  part  of  the  t.lltte.V  ITTt;  • '  1'uor  Vulcan.' 
mmlri  17*7  ;  '  Pamnnand  I  loltidii,'  •  '  Mow  and  Colin,"  »'The  Wire* 
'  Lionel  and  t  Ur .«» '  (part  of  ttie  Kevengi-d.'  • '  Annette  and  Lublu." 
mmic).  and  Tin-  I'adlock.'  J7M;  and  •'  The  Milkmaid.'  177*;  lly- 
tre**'  Thelle-lmouthlnant  prnar.'*  The  Chel- 
' The  Kptwalau  I  lea  I'eiulooer.'  • '  The  Mirror.'  aud 
"The  Jubilee*  ' Queer,  'The  Touchstone'  177V:  •'The 
id  "The  Capdre.'  17TO , ;  Shepherde**  of  the  Alp».'  • '  Har- 
'I'lVmy  Uerelv"  1770;  '  The  Wed- j  lequln  Kreeniaaou.'  and  •'The 
dlu<  King.' and  'The  Institution  of 1  lUandera,"  17*U;  ''Jupiter  and 
the  (carter.'  1771 ;  ''The  l.a.lle,'  Alcmeua,'  17»l ;  •'  None  ao  blind 
•  The  M«har.re,,'  The  nrfrkrtu.t  a.  til  «  who  won  t  ire.'  17-i; 
Man.'  •  The  W  idow  of  Abingdon.'  •  The  Harrier  of  I'arnMMU.'  •  '  The 


'The  l'alsre  of  Mirth.'  177.' ;l <;r*c*»  '  •  ' The  Saloon, 
'  A  i  hrl«m*»  Tale.'  'The  Trip  to .  rina. or.  The  Kefuwl  of  llarleouln.' 


Portanv<uth."  The  I<e»rler '  ipert 
It  v'lert.tl  from  MuntUny  and 
I'hlllilor  i.  and  •  The  (.p-nadier- 
1771 .  •  The  Waterman  '  and  •  The 
l-.M-r'  1771;  •'The  yuaker.' and 
'The  Two  Mlv-r."  1775;  • '  The 
Seraglio,' '  The  HUckamoor.'  *'  The 
Mi't.inmrpftme*.'     •    The     !;».'■  r 

Urtndar.'  •  '  Vo.  Yea  or.  The 
Kr..ii,iljrTar»,'  "'The  old  Woman 
of  Hlghty.'  ''The  Mud  Doctor' 
•  >h"  U  ami  fora  lliKUnd  '  •  tv- 


•  '  The  Land  of  simplicity.'  • '  The 
I  >•  - 1  ■  .u».'  • '  The  Maine.'  •  '  i  'lump 
and  t'udden.'  *'The  Benerolent 
Tar."  •'  The  lleglon»of  Arc»mpll«h- 
meiit.'  • '  The  Lancashire  Wltche*.* 

•  ■  The  Ce»tu«,'  •  '  t'andora.'  • '  The 
long  Odd*,'  and  '  Harlequin  the 
l*hantom  of  a  Par'  'all  for  Uie 
Hojal  eircui).  17«S  and  17e4 ;  •  '  Li- 
berty Hall."  17*o:  llarrrst  Home.' 
17-7:  •' A  Loyal  RfltaaW  17OT; 
and*  Hannah  Ue»rett,'l?*». 


"Tom  Wilkin*.' 


land  egaunt  Italy.'  •  'The  fortune 

His  table  entertainments  were— 

'To.:  Whim  of  the  Moment.'  and  l  and'*  Kud'and 
•Tin-  Odditl-v'  17-..;  "The  Wag*.  I7W:  'The  Cake  Houie,'  1KH>;  A 
17.*.;  •  I'mate  Theatrtcato.'  17.-I  ,  rri.k."  1*1:  Mo.t  Vote*.'  W*: 
•ThoOuU/rv' I7.rj.  rastlealnth*  '  Nn.  Tear'i  <S!fU "  '  Brltona  Urlkr 
Air.'  17/1;  lireal  New,.'  I7M :  home'  Head*  and  Tnllr'  "The 
'  Will  of  the  W!«p.'  and  <Tirt*tm*i  Krolle,"  I>at<  het  M«ul.'  The  I'ro- 
itamhoU.'  I"1'..  'The  <ien<n»l  fentonal  Volunteer*'  Kent  I>ay ' 
l-.'-i  rloii.'  I7W;  The  fphlm  '  and  end  'Commodore  i'auuaia.'  hc- 
'  \  «1  otl-ie  «  |>ay.' I7V7 .  '  King  and  taeen  lull  aud  luufk. 
Qnaafti'  IT*1*;  'A   Tour   to  the' 

Besides  these  Dibdin  was  author  of  'The 
Gipsies,'  a  oomic  opera  for  which  Dr.  Arnold 
composed  the  music,  1  The  Harmonic  Preceptor,' 
a  didactic  poem,  1H04,  'The  Musical  Mentor/ 
*  H  usic  Epitomised,'  and  a  few  novels  and 
miscellaneous  works.  [W.  H.  H.] 

DIBDIN,  Hfnbt  Edward,  the  youngest  son 
of  Charles  Dibdin  the  younger,  was"  born  in  the 


'Dibdins'  houae,'  Sadler's  Wells,  Sept.  8,  1813. 
He  acquired  his  first  knowledge  of  music  from 
his  eldest  sister,  Mary  Anne,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Tonna,  an  excellent  harpist,  pupil  of  Challoner 
and  Bochsa.  He  subsequently  studied  the  harp 
under  Bochsa,  and  also  became  proficient  on  the 
organ  and  violin.  Early  in  1S33  Dibdin  went 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  established  himself  as 
a  teacher.  He  died  May  6,  1 866.  Dibdin  com- 
posed a  few  psalm  tunes  and  some  pieces  for  the 
organ  and  pianoforte,  but  he  is  best  known  as 
the  compiler  of '  The  Standard  Psalm  Tune  Book,' 
the  largest  and  most  authentic  collection  of  psalm 
tunes  ever  published,  the  contents  being  mainly 
derived  from  ancient  psalters.  Besides  his  attain- 
ments as  a  musician  Dibdin  possessed  considerable 
skill  as  a  painter  and  illuminator.       [  W.  H.  H.] 

DICKONS,  Mrs.,  daughter  of  a  gentleman 
named  Poole,  was  born  in  London  about  1 770.  Her 
musical  talent  was  early  developed.  She  became  a 
pupil  of  Rauzzini,  and  in  1787  appeared  at  Vaux- 
hall  Gardens  as  a  singer.  Her  progress  was  rapid, 
and  she  became  engaged  at  the  Concert  of  An- 
cient Music  and  other  concerts.  On  Oct.  9,  1793, 
she  made  her  appearance  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  as  Ophelia  in  '  Hamlet.'  She  next  sang 
in  several  of  the  principal  towns  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Lreland  with  great  success.  She 
was  subsequently  engaged  at  the  King's  Theatre, 
where  she  performed  the  Countess  in  Mozart'a 
'  Nozze  di  Figaro'  to  the  Susanna  of  Mine. 
Catalani.  She  afterwards  sang  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  In  1 81 6  she  was  engaged  at  the 
Italian  Opera  at  Paris.  From  thence  she  went 
to  Italy.  On  her  return  to  England  she  was 
again  engaged  at  Covent  Garden,  where  she  ap- 
peared Oct.  13,  1 81 8  as  Kosina  in  Bishop's  adapta- 
tion of  Rossini's  'Barber  of  Seville.'  In  22  she 
was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  relinquish  her 
profession.  She  died  May  4,  1833.    [W.  H.  H.] 

DICTIONARIES  OF  MUSIC.  The  oldest 
known  work  of  the  kind  is  that  of  the  learned 
Flemish  musician  Jean  Tinctor,  entitled  'Termi- 
norum  11111  sicae  Diflinitorium,*  15  sheets,  4 to, 
undated,  but  in  all  probability  printed  with  the 
type  of  Gerard  de  Flandre,  and  published  in 
1 474.  The  original  is  extremely  rare,  but  Forkel 
has  reprinted  it  in  his  'Allgeraeine  Litteratur  der 
Musik,'  and  thus  placed  it  within  the  reach  of 
students.  The  'Glossarium'  of  Du  Cange  also 
includes  many  musical  terms  and  explanations  use- 
ful to  historians  of  music.  Musical  archfeologiMta 
will  further  do  well  to  commit  Manage— who*© 
'  Dictionnaire  etymologique  de  la  langue  Fran- 
chise' appeared  in  1650 — and  the  'Dictionnaire 
Universel'  (Rotterdam,  1690)  of  Furetiere,  after- 
wards remodelled  by  Basnage  (the  Hague,  1 701 ). 
These  works  are  often  overlooked,  and  the  credit 
of  having  written  the  two  oldest  dictionaries  of 
music  is  generally  assigned  to  Janowka  and 
the  Abbe  S<  bastien  de  Brossard.  The  Bohemian 
organist  wrote  in  Latin,  and  his  'Clavis  ad 
thesaurum  magnae  artis  musicae'  (Prague,  170 1 ) 
w  a>*  unknown  to  Brossard  when  he  published  his 
'Dictionnaire  de  Musique'  (Ballard,  Pans  1703). 
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Taking  into  account  the  enormous  difficulties 
under  which  they  laboured,  both  authors  are 
deserving  of  great  praise  for  works  so  eminently 
useful  to  students  of  musical  terminology. 
Amongst  their  imitators  may  be  named  Wal- 
thern,  Grassineau,  and  J.  J.  Rousseau.  Wal- 
thern's  work,  '  Alte  und  neue  musikalische 
Bibliothek,  oder  musikalisches  Lexicon,'  was 
originally  published  at  Weimar,  but  the  second 
edition  (Leipsic,  1732)  is  the  important  one. 
In  it  he  so  far  adopted  the  plan  suggested  by 
Broseard  at  the  end  of  his  dictionary,  that  his 
work  forms  a  kind  of  complement  to  that. 
In  his  'Musical  Dictionary'  (London,  1740, 
I  vol.  8vo. ;  2nd  ed.  1 769)  James  Grassineau 
has  made  ample  use  of  Brossard's  definitions  and 
examples ;  but  his  work  is  much  more  complete, 
and  hut  remarks  on  the  music  of  the  ancients  and 
on  musical  instruments  evince  much  reading, 
and  may  still  bo  consulted  with  advantage. 
J.  J.  Rousseau  in  his  '  Dictionnaire  de  Musique' 
(Geneva,  1 767)  also  utilised  the  labours  of  Bros- 
sard,  especially  with  regard  to  ancient  music ; 
but  it  is  to  his  litorary  ability  rather  than  to  his 
elevated  views  on  aesthetics  that  the  enormous 
success  of  his  dictionary  is  due.  Not  only  was  it 
translated  into  several  languages,  but  it  was 
imitated  by  Meude  Monpas  (Paris,  1788)  and  by 
Reynvaan  (Amsterdam,  1795),  only  half  of  whose 
'  Musikaal  Kunst  Woorden-book'  was  ever  pub- 
lished. Rousseau's  influence  may  be  traced  also 
in  the  'Dictionnaire  de  Musique'  contained  in 
the  '  Encyclopedic  Me'thodique.  That  enormous 
mass  of  uu<iige*ted  material  forms  two  huge  4to. 
volumes,  of  which  the  first  (1791)  was  compiled 
under  the  superintendence  of  Framery  and  Gin- 
guene",  with  the  assistance  of  the  Abbl  Feytou 
and  of  Surremain  de  Missery,  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  second  (1818)  edited  by  Momigny,  whose 
theories  were  not  only  erroneous  but  at  variance 
with  those  of  the  first  volume.  In  spite  however 
of  its  contradictions  and  errors,  both  scientific 
and  chronological,  a  judicious  historian  may  still 
find  useful  materials  in  this  dictionary. 

Whilst  Rousseau's  writings  were  exciting  end- 
less discussions  among  French  musicians,  the 
labours  of  Gerber  and  Forkel  in  Germany  were 
marking  a  new  era  in  tho  literature  of  music. 
By  his  History  (Allg.  Geschichte  der  Musik, 
Leipsic  1788-1801)  Forkel  did  as  much  for  the 
musicians  of  Euro]*  as  Burney  and  Hawkins 
had  in  all  probability  done  for  him.  His  influ- 
ence may  be  recognised  in  Koch's  'Musikalisches 
Lexicon  (Frankfort  1802),  a  work  in  all  respects 
superior  to  that  of  G.  F.  Wolf  (Halle  1787). 
Koch  also  published  his  « Kurzgefasstes  Hand- 
wiirterbuch  der  Musik'  (Leipsic  1807),  a  work 
distinct  from  hU  Lexicon,  but  quite  as  useful  and 
meritorious.  But  the  happy  influence  of  Forkel 
is  more  especially  evident  in  the  biographical 
work  of  Gerber,  '  Ncues  historiBch-biogrnphisches 
Lexicon  der  Tonkunstler'  (Leipzig,  181 2-14,  4 
vols.)  a  work  in  every  way  a  great  improvement 
on  his  first  edition  (Leipzig,  1790-92,  2  vols.), 
although  incomplete  without  it,  owing  to  his 
habit  of  referring  back.    Gerber  was  the  model 
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for  the  'Dictionnaire  historique  des  musiciens* 
of  Choron  and  Fayolle  (Paris,  i8io-u),  the  first 
book  of  the  kind  published  in  France,  and  pre- 
ceded by  an  excellent  Introduction,  by  Choron, 
of  which  Fetis  in  his  turn  has  made  good 
use. 

In  Italy  the  Abbe"  Gianelli  was  the  author  of  tho 
first  dictionary  of  music  printed  in  Italian  (Venice 
1801,  2nd  ed.  1820) ;  but  his  book  has  been  en- 
tirely superseded  by  the  'Dizionario  e  Biblio- 
grafia  della  Musics'  of  Dr.  Lichtenthal,  the  first 
two  volumes  of  which  are  devoted  to  music 
proper,  while  the  last  two  contain  an  historical 
and  critical  catalogue,  which  has  been  largely 
utilised  by  Fetis.  Lichtenthal  doubtless  took 
many  of  his  materials  from  Forkel  and  Gerber, 
but  hi*B  work  shows  a  marked  advsnce  upon 
those  of  Koch  and  Rousseau  in  the  definitions 
of  words,  the  descriptions  of  instruments,  and 
the  historical  articles.  It  was  translated  into 
French  by  Mondo  (Paris  1821,  2  vols.  8vo.). 
The  '  Dictionnaire  de  Musique  moderno'  of  Castil 
Blaze  (Paris  1821  2nd  ed.  1825,  2  vols.),  in  part 
copied  from  that  of  Rousseau,  attained  a  certain 
amount  of  success  from  the  position  of  its  author 
and  its  animated  style;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
equal  either  in  extent  or  accuracy  to  Lichtenthal' s 
work.  Partly  founded  on  a  similar  model  is  the 
'  Dictionnaire  de  Musique  d'aprea  les  theoriciens, 
hiBtoriens,  et  critiques  les  plus  oelebres'  (1844; 
5th  ed.  73)  by  MM.  Marie  et  Leon  Escudier, 
a  compilation,  as  its  title  indicates,  but  contain- 
ing much  useful  information  in  a  Binall  space, 
especially  on  ancient  musical  instruments  and  on 
contemporaneous  matters.  Jos.  d'Ortigue,  on  the 
other  hand,  opened  up  a  new  line  in  his  'Dic- 
tionnaire liturgique,  historique,  et  theorique  de 
Plain-chant  et  de  Musique  d'<?glise  .  .  . '  (Paris 
1854  and  60),  an  interesting  and  valuable  work 
written  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  orthodox 
Roman  Catholic.  It  has  the  merit  of  quoting 
distinctly  all  the  sources  from  which  the  author 
derived  his  information,  and  of  mentioning  by 
name  all  those  who  assisted  him;  and  for  the 
special  branch  of  which  it  treats  this  dictionary 
is  hitherto  without  a  rival. 

The  '  Biographie  universeUe  des  Musiciens,' 
by  the  late  F.  J.  Fetis,  is  hitherto  equally 
unrivalled.  Tho  first  edition  (Paris  and  Brussels, 
1835-44).  in  8  vols.  8vo.,  double  columns,  contains 
a  long  and  admirable  introduction, not  republished 
in  the  second  edition.  That  edition  (Pari«, 
1860-65),  also  in  8  vols.  8vo.,  though  a  great 
advance  on  the  former  one,  is  still  very  imperfect. 
It  swarms  with  inaccurate  dates ;  its  blunders, 
e*I>ecially  in  regard  to  English  musicians,  are 
often  ludicrous;  it  contains  many  biographies 
evidently  written  to  order ;  and  its  author,  while 
severely  criticising  his  victims,  has  an  ugly  knack 
of  borrowing  from  them  at  the  same  time :  but 
his  labour  and  spirit  were  prodigious,  he  is 
always  readable  and  often  impartial,  and  while 
he  developes  a  shrewd  and  even  philosophic 
critical  faculty,  he  has  the  art  of  expressing  his 
judgment  with  great  clearness.  The  misfortune 
of  biographical  dictionaries  is  that  they  are  never 
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complete,  and  a  supplement  to  Fetia  is  on  the 
point  of  publication. 

Whilst  the  French  authors  were  writing  their 
dictionaries,  either  on  Rousseau's  plan  or  were 
following   the   lead   of  Choron,    F^tia,  and 
d'Ortigue,   by  enlarging  their  sphere  beyond 
that  of  musical  terminology,  the  tendency  in 
Germany  was  to  include  in  dictionaries  not  only 
all  that  concerns  the  technical  part  of  music,  but 
the  biography  of  musicians,  and  the  philosophy, 
literature,  and  bibliography  of  the  art.  Gustav 
Schilling  therefore  justly  entitles  his  dictionary 
'  Encyclopadie  der   gesamniten  musikalischen 
Wissenschaften,  oder  universal  Lexicon  der  Ton- 
kunst1  (Stuttgart  1835-38,  7  vols.  8vo.).   In  this 
work  biography  holds  an  important  place,  but 
the  other  departments  are  treated  with  equal 
■kill  and  research,  so  that  the  whole  forms  a  pre- 
cious depository  of  information,  and  is  a  notable 
advance  on  all  previous  works  of  the  kind  in 
other  countries.   Gassner,  in  his  '  Universal  Lex- 
icon der  Tonkunst'  (8tuttgart  1849,  I  voL),  and 
Bernsdorf,  in  his  'Neuea  universal  Lexicon  der 
Tonkunst,'  in  continuation  of  Schladebach  (Dres- 
den  and  Offenbach  1856-61,  3  vols.),  have 
obvioiiKly  made  considerable  use  of  Schilling,  and 
both  works  have  a  well -merited  reputation. 
Koch's  '  Lexicon'  has  been  re-edited  by  Dommer 
(Heidelberg  1865),  and  Oscar  Paul  has  published 
a  useful  'Handlexicon  der  Tonkunst'  (Leipsic 
1873),  in  which  condensation  is  carried  to  its 
utmost  limit.    But  of  all  the  German  works 
which  have  followed  Schilling  the  most  important 
and  deserving  of  mention  is  the  Musikalischcs 
Conversations- Lexicon,  edited  by  Mendel,  and 
since   his    unfortunate  death   by  Reissmann 
(Berlin,  1870  etc.),  of  which  7  vols,  have  already 
appeared,  carrying  the  work  down  to  '  Paisiello.' 
There  is  a  want  of  proportion  in  some  of  the 
articles,  a  cumbrousness  of  style  and  an  oc- 
casional appearance  of  bias,  but  the  staff  of 
writers  is  unequalled  for  eminence  and  number, 
and  there  is  much  in  their  essays  which  has 
never  been  collected  before  and  which  is  highly 
valuable.    In  dictionaries  however  one  work  can 
never  supersede  another,  and  perfect  information 
is  only  to  be  got  by  consulting  all. 

Space  compels  us  to  confine  ourselves  to  a 
mere  mention  of  such  works  as  the  Swedish 
dictionary  of  Envalson  (Stockholm  1802);  the 
illustrated  dictionary  of  Soullier  (Paris  1855) ; 
and  the  Spanish  dictionaries  of  Melcior  (Lerida 
1859)  and  Parada  (Madrid  1868).  Besides  mu- 
sical lexicons  properly  so  called  there  are  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Encyclopedias  and  Dictionaries  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  which  contain  important  articles 
on  music  and  musical  terms.  Amongst  these 
may  be  cited  the  '  Encyclopedic '  of  Diderot  and 
D'Alembert  (Paris  1751-80,  35  vols.) ;  the  'All- 
gemeine  Theorie  der  schonen  Ktinste'  (Leipsic 
1773),  by  Sulzer,  of  which  Millin  has  made  great 
use  in  his  '  Dictionnaire  des  Beaux  Arts '  (Paris 
1806);  the  'AUgemeine  Encyclopadie  der  Wis- 
senschaften  und  Kunste'  (LeipBic  1818-47),  by 
En»ch  and  Gruber,  an  enormous  collection,  con- 
taining many  remarkable  articles  on  music ;  and 


the  '  Dictionnaire  de  l'Acad^mie  des  Beaux  Arts,' 
begun  in  1858,  of  which  the  3rd  voL  (1869-75) 
concludes  with  the  words  'Choeur,'  'Choral,'  and 
'  Choregique.'  It  contains  new  and  striking  arti- 
cles by  Halevy,  Henri  ReTier,  and  other  eminent 
musicians. 

In  England,  among  cyclopaedias,  the  earliest 
place  is  held  by  that  of  Rees  (1819),  the  musical 
articles  in  which  were  written  by  the  eminent 
Dr.  Burney.  In  the  new  issue  of  the  Encyclo- 
psodia  Britannica  (begun  1875)  the  musical 
articles — restricted  in  number — are  written  by 
Dr.  Franz  Hueffer.  Chambers's  Cyclopaedia 
(1741-53  or  1778-91)  on  a  smaller,  and  Brande's 
Dictionary  (1 843  ;  3rd  ed.  1853)  on  a  still  smaller 
scale,  contain  good  articles  on  musical  topics,  the 
former  including  the  leading  biographies.  The 
Dictionaries  are  few  and  unimportant : — Graasi- 
neau  (1740),  Busby  (1786),  Jousse  (1839),  Wil- 
son, or  Hamilton's  and  Hiles's  Dictionaries  of 
Musical  Terms — each  a  small  8vo.  volume — are 
specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  this  department 
has  been  too  long  filled  in  England.  A  great 
advance  has  been  recently  made  in  the  '  Dic- 
tionary of  Musical  Terms'  edited  by  Dr.  Stainer 
and  Mr.  W.  A.  Barrett  (1  vol.  8vo„  Novello 
1876),  though  even  that  leaves  something  to  be 
desired.  As  regards  biography,  the  '  Dictionary 
of  Musicians'  (3  vols.  8vo.,  I  8 2 1  and  37),  though 
good  in  intention,  is  imperfectly  carried  out. 

An  excellent  work  for  its  date  and  its  intention 
is  the '  Complete  Encyclopaedia  of  Music '  by  J ohn 
W.  Moore  (Boston,  U.S.A.,  1852),  a  large  8vo. 
volume  of  1000  pages,  constructed  on  a  popular 
ba«is,  and  which  would  be  more  valuable  if  it 
were  corrected  and  modified  to  date.  [G.C.] 

DIESIS,  from  the  Greek  Sltau  which  means 
division,  and  was  the  name  given  to  quarter  tones 
in  their  system.  Aristotle  takes  it  as  the  unit 
of  musical  tones,  the  last  subdivision  of  intervals. 
In  modern  acoustics  it  means  the  interval  which 
results  from  the  two  sounds  which  are  arrived  at 
by  tuning  up  3  perfect  thirds  and  an  octave, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  difference  between  a 
major  or  diatonic  semitone,  and  a  minor  or  chro- 
matic semitone,  the  ratio  of  their  vibrations 
being  135  :  128.  It  is  commonly  called  the 
Enharmonic  Diesis,  enharmonic  being  the  word 
which  is  applied  to  intervals  less  than  a  semitone. 

J has  been  adopted  by  the  French  as  their 
term  for  sharp.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

DIEUPART,  Charles,  a  native  of  France, 
who  came  to  England  in  the  hitter  part  of  the 
1 7  th  century,  was  a  fine  performer  on  the  violin 
and  harpsichord.  In  1707  he  was  associated 
with  Clayton  and  Haym  in  introducing  trans- 
lations of  Italian  operas  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 
[Clayton.]  After  the  discontinuance  of  th-i.se 
operas  and  the  failure  of  their  subsequent  con- 
cert speculation,  Dieupart  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  teaching  the  harpsichord,  and  for  some 
time  with  considerable  success,  but  toward*  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  acquired  low  habits, 
and  frequented  alehouses,  where  he  entertained 
the  company  by  his  fine  performance  of  Curelli's 
violin  solos.    He  died  in  necessitous  circian- 
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and  at  an  advanced  age,  about  the  year 

1740.  He  published  'Six  Suittes  de  Clavessin, 
divide*  en  Ouverturee,  Allemandes,  Courantes, 
Sarabandes,  Gavottes,  Minuets,  Rondeaax,  et 
Gigues,  composees  et  misee  en  Concert  pour  un 
Violin  et  Flute,  avec  une  Baase  de  Viole  et  on 


Arehilut.' 


[W.H.H.] 


DI  GIOVANNI,  a  very  useful  Italian  second 
tenor  engaged  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  1818 
and  subsequent  years.  In  18a  1  he  received  a 
salary  of  £1 27  from  Ebers,  which  was  increased  in 
1822  and  23  to  £180.  In  the  latter  year  he  played 
Serano  in  'La  Donna  del  Lago' ;  and  continued 
to  play  similar  parts  as  late  as  1837.       [J.  M.] 

DIGrPORIUM.  An  apparatus  for  exercising 
and  strengthening  the  fingers,  intended  especially 
for  the  use  of  pianists,  but  claimed  by  its  inventor, 
Myer  Marks,  to  be  of  great  service  to  all  who 
require  flexible  and  well-trained  fingers. 

It  consists  of  a  small  box  about  six  inches 
square,  provided  with  five  keys1,  fitted  with 
strongly  resisting  springs,  upon  which  keys  such 
exercises  as  the  five-finger  exercises  to  be  found 
in  every  Pianoforte  School  are  to  be  practised. 
In  addition,  there  are  attached  to  the  sides  of 
the  box  certain  appliances  for  stretching  the 
fingers,  and  a  support  for  the  wrist. 

The  idea  of  sparing  the  ears  of  pianoforte 
students,  and  those  who  may  be  In  their  neigh- 
bourhood, by  the  use  of  dumb  keyboards  is  by  no 
means  new,  either  here  or  abroad.  Great  com- 
posers in  boyhood,  practising  under  difficulties, 
have  been  reduced  to  muffling  the  wires  that 
they  might  practise  unheard.  It  is  difficult  how- 
ever to  say  when  the  first  'dumb-piano'  was 
manufactured.  In  1 847  a  long  article  appeared 
in  the  'Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung'  cen- 
'  suring  the  employment  of  the  dumb  piano,  and 
Schumann  in  bis  '  Musikalittche  Haus-  und  Le- 
bensregeln '  says,  'There  have  been  invented 
so-called  dumb  keyboards ;  try  them  for  a 
while,  that  you  may  discover  tbem  to  be  of 
no  value.  One  cannot  learn  to  speak  from  the 
dumb/  Though  this  may  be  incontrovertible 
the  question  is  worth  consideration,  whether  the 
muscles  of  the  fingers  may  not  be  increased  in 
speed  and  endurance  (two  essential  qualities 
In  pianoforte  playing),  by  a  suitable  course  of 
properly  regulated  gymnastic  exercises,  just  as 
the  other  muscles  of  the  body  are  trained  fur 
running,  rowing,  etc. 

That  considerable  muscular  power  is  required 
in  pianoforte  playing  at  the  present  day,  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  table  of  resistances, 
the  one  Bet  being  taken  from  one  of  the  most 
recent  concert  grand  pianos,  and  the  other  from  a 
in  181 7,  both  by  Mi 


1817 
1877 


Lowest  C. 
a£oz. 
40*. 


Middle  C. 
ajoz. 


Highest  C. 

ago*. 


1  rugitortmm  are  ere*<k>naTh/  nixie  of  greater  compeje,  with  black 
Sivi  white  keyi,  the  ordinary  dUltorlum  harlof  only  white  key*. 
*  It  will  be  ttm  Out  the  amount  of  re*l<tane*  to  not  equal  through- 
at  Um  k»>  -  b-  .ax<l .  and  that  tile  left  band,  although  the  weaker,  bee 


oat 
time 


The  resihtance  offered  by  the  Digitorium  is 
far  in  excess  of  the  above  numbers  ;  it  is  manu- 
factured in  three  different  degrees  of  strength, 
the  resistance  of  the  medium  touch  being  no 
less  than  12  ounces.  On  this  account,  and  also 
because  the  resistance  is  obtained  by  metal 
springs,  instead  of  by  weights  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  lever  (as  in  the  old  dumb  pianos), 
the  touch  of  the  digitorium  does  not  in  the  least 
resemble  that  of  the  pianoforte,  but  rather  a 
heavily  weighted  organ-touch,  and  it  should 
therefore  be  looked  upon  as  a  gymnastic  ap- 
paratus, and  by  no  means  as  a  substitute  for  the 
pianoforte  in  the  practice  of  exercises. 

The  question  of  finger  gymnastics  has  received 
very  full  consideration  from  Mr.  E.  Ward 
J  ackson,  in  a  work  entitled  '  Gymnastics  for  the 
Fingers  and  Wrist'  (London,  Metzler  and  Co, 
1874),  in  which  he  quotes  opinions  in  favour  of 
his  system  of  exercises,  not  only  from  musicians, 
but  from  very  eminent  surgeons.  [FT.] 

DIGNUM,  Charles,  son  of  a  master  tailor, 
was  bom  at  Rotherhithe  in  1765.  His  father, 
being  a  Roman  Catholic,  placed  him  when  a  boy 
in  the  choir  of  the  Sardinian  ambassador's  chapel 
in  Duke  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  his 
fine  voice  attracted  the  attention  of  Samuel 
Webbe,  the  glee  composer,  then  organist  there, 
who  undertook  to  instruct  him.  On  leaving  the 
choir  he  had  no  idea  of  pursuing  music  as  a  pro- 
fession, but  was  rather  solicitous  of  being  sent  to 
Douay  to  be  educated  for  the  priesthood.  His 
father's  pecuniary  embarrassments  however  and 
other  circumstances  prevented  it.  He  decided  on 
adopting  the  profession  of  music,  and  articled  him- 
self to  Thomas  Linley  for  seven  years.  Linley 
bestowed  the  utmost  attention  on  his  pupil,  and 
would  not  allow  him  to  sing  in  public  until  his 
powers  were  sufficiently  matured.  In  1784  Dig- 
num  made  his  first  appearance  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  as  Young  Meadows  in  '  Love  in  a  Vil- 
lage,' and,  although  his  figure  was  somewhat 
unsuited  to  the  part,  the  beauty  of  his  voice  and 
his  judicious  singing  secured  him  a  favourable 
reception.  He  next  appeared  as  the  hero  in 
Michael  Ame's  'Cymon,  and  fully  established 
himself  in  public  favour.  In  1787,  on  the  re- 
moval of  Charles  Bannister  to  the  Royalty  Theatre, 
Dignum  succeeded  to  a  cast  of  characters  better 
suited  to  his  person  and  voice.  In  96  he  gained 
much  credit  by  his  performance  of  Crop  the 
miller,  in  Storace's  'No  song  no  supper,'  of 
which  he  was  the  original  representative.  After 
singing  at  the  theatres,  at  Vauxhall  Gardens, 
and  at  concerts  for  several  years,  he  retired  in 
easy  circumstances.  He  died  March  39,  1837. 
Dignum  composed  several  ballads.  He  published 
a  volume  of  songs,  duets,  and  glees,  composed 
and  adapted  by  himself,  to  which  an  engraved 
portrait  of  him  is  prefixed.  [W.  H.  H.] 

DIMINISHED  INTERVALS  are  such  as 
are  either  less  than  perfect  or  less  than  minor  by 
one  semitone.  Thus  (a)  being  a  perfect  fifth, 
(6)  is  a  diminished  fifth ;  and  (e)  being  a  perfect 
fourth,  (<i)  is  a  diminished  fourth  : — 
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DISCORD. 


(")     (>>)  to 


(-0 


These  are  both  of  discordant  nature,  the  dimin- 
ished fourth  always  so  ;  but  if  a  major  sixth  be 
added  below  the  bass  note  of  the  diminished  fifth 
it  in  considered  to  modify  the  discordance  so  far 
as  to  admit  of  its  being  used  as  a  concord.  This 
rule  is  of  old  standing,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  occurrence  of  the  chord  diatonically,  as  (e)  in 
the  key  of  0,  which  was  admitted  in  the  strict 
old  style  where  discords  were  excluded.  Of  in- 
tervals which  iirc  changeable  into  major  or  minor 
the  diminished  Beventh  is  the  commonest,  (/), 
which  is  a  semitone  less  than  the  ordinary  minor 
seventh  (g),  according  to  the  rule  above  given. 
The  complete  chord,  which  is  commonly  known 
as  that  of  the  'diminished  seventh,'  (h).  is 
properly  speaking  an  inversion  of  a  chord  of  the 
minor  uiuth,  (i).    It  occurs  with  remarkable 

to       CO       («)       W  (0 


frequency  in  modern  music,  part  of  its  popularity 
no  doubt  arising  from  the  singular  facilities  for 
modulation  which  it  affords.  For  the  notes  of 
which  it  is  composed  being  at  equal  distances 
from  one  another,  any  one  of  them  can  be  chosen 
at  will  to  stand  as  minor  ninth  to  the  root  which 
is  understood.  Thus  the  above  chord  might  be 
written  in  either  of  the  following  ways — 


in  which  Db,  Fb,  and  G  are  respectively  the 
minor  ninths  to  C,  Kb,  and  V"  the  absent  root 
notes,  and  could  pass  into  as  many  different  keys 
as  those  root  notes  could  serve,  either  as  domi- 
nant, tonic,  or  supcrtonic.  [See  Change,  Mo- 
dulation.] 

The  chord  of  the  diminished  third,  as  (k),  oc- 
curs in  music  as  the  inversion  of  the  chord  of  the 
augmented  sixth,  as  (/).  It  has  such  a  strongly 
(*)  (0 


marked  character  of  its  own  that  great  composers 
seem  agreed  to  reserve  it  for  special  occasions. 
Bach  uses  it  with  powerful  effect  at  the  end  of 
the  'Crucifix  us*  in  his  B  minor  Mass,  and  Bee- 
thoven in  the  chorus  to  the  same  words  in  his 
'  Missa  Solennis.'  [C  H.  H.  P.] 

DIMINUENDO.  Lessening  the  tone  from 
loud  to  soft ;  employed  indiscriminately  with 
decrescendo.  Expressed  by  dim.  or  dimin.,  and 
by  the  sign  ]3^=»-. 

DIMINUTION,  in  Counterpoint,  is  the  re- 
petition of  a  subject  or  figure  in  notes  of  leas 
value  than  in  its  original  statement,  as — 

'     flL  J  ,  J  L 


It  is  a  device  almost  confined  to  music  of  a  con- 
trapuntal character,  such  as  fugues  and  canons, 
and  is  not  of  as  frequent  occurrence  as  augmenta- 
tion, which  is  its  converse.  There  is  an  exauijle 
in  Handel's  chorus  '  Let  all  the  angels  of  God ' 
in  the  Messiah ;  in  Bach's  well-known  fugue 
in  E,  No.  33  in  the  '  Wohltemperirte  Clavier"; 
and  in  the  Overture  to  the  Meistereingtr  by 
Wagner.  [C.H.H.P.] 

DINORAH.  The  original  and  Italian  title 
of  Meyerbeer's  opera  which  was  brought  out  in 
PariB  (Opera  Comique,  April  4,  1859)  as  'Le 
Pardon  do  Ploermel' — Cabel  as  Dinorah.  Di- 
norah  was  produced,  with  recitatives  by  Meyer 
beer,  and  under  his  own  direction,  at  Coveot 
Garden  July  26,  1859,  in  3  acts,  with  Miolan 
Carvalho  as  the  heroine ;  and  in  English  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  at  Drury  Lane  by  Pyne 
and  Harrison. 

DIRECT.  A  mark  (♦*•)  to  be  found  in  music 
up  to  the  present  century  at  the  end  of  a  page, 
and  even  of  a  hue,  to  warn  the  performer  of  the 
n««te  at  the  beginning  <»f  the  next  page  or  line, 
like  the  catchword  at  the  foot  of  a  pag*. 
formerly  universal,  aud  still  retained  in  the 
Quarterly  Review. 

%r    indicates  that  the  first 
£*1T^=  :  note  of  the  next  line 
gg^-r-^  will  be  G. 
DIRECT  MOTION  is  the  progression  of  para 
or  voices  in  a  similar  direction,  as— 


Thus 


rapu 
Co 


and  less  effective  than  CoxtRaby  Motion,  which 


As  a  matter  of  contrapuntal  effect  it  is  weaker 

ch 

see.  [C.H.H.P] 

DIS.  The  German  terra  for  Dj ,  and  also, 
according  to  a  curious  former  Viennese  custom, 
for  Eb.  The  Eroica  Symphony  was  announced 
at  Clement's  concert  April  7,  1805  (it*  first 
performance'),  and  at  Meier's  conceit,  1808,  •» 
'  in  Dis.'    Des  is  the  term  for  Db. 

DISC  ANT,  difctttitua,  a  double  song;  ori 
ginally  the  melody  or  '  counterpoint'  sung  with  » 
plain-song;  thence  the  upper  voice  or  leading 
melody  in  a  piece  of  part-music ;  and  thence  the 
canto,  cantus,  or  soprano  voice,  which  was  for- 
merly— as  late  as  Mendelssohn,  who  used  to  say 
:  he  had  learnt  it  from  Zelter — written  in 
the  C  clef.  Thus  in  earlier  English  the 
ini     word  'discant'  or  'descant'  means  an  air: 

'  And  sprightly  voice  sweet  descant  sing.* 
And  the  violin,  because  it  took  the  upper  part 
called  the  'diakant- Violin.' 


in  the  quartet, 

DISCORD  is  a  combination  of  notes  which 
produce*  a  certain  restless  craving  in  the  mind 
for  some  further  combination  upon  which  it  can 
rest  with  satisfaction. 

Discords  comprise  such  chords  as  contain  notes 
which  are  next  to  each  other  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  such  as  have  augmented  or  diminished 
intervals,  with  the  exception  in  the  bitter  case  of 
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DISCORD. 

the  chord  of  the  6th  and  3rd  on  the  second  note 
of  any  key.  The  changed  combination  which 
must  follow  them  in  order  to  relieve  the  sense  of 
pain  they  produce  is  called  the  resolution.  For 
the  various  kinds  of  discords  and  their  reso- 
lutions see  Hakmony.  [O.U.H.P.] 

DISSOLTJTO  PUNTTO,  IL,  Obsia  il  do.v 
Giovanni.  The  full  title  of  Mozart's  opera,  so 
well  known  by  the  latter  half  of  its  name.  [See 
Don  Giovanni.] 

DISSONANCE  is  any  combination  of  notes 
which  on  being  sounded  together  produces  beats  ; 
that  is,  an  alternate  strengthening  and  weakening 
of  the  sound,  arising  from  the  opposition  of  the 
vibrations  of  either  their  prime  tones,  or  their  har- 
monics or  their  combination  tones,  which  causes 
a  painful  sensation  to  the  ear.  [C.H.H.P.] 

DITAL  HARP,  or  chromatic  harp-lute,  one 
of  the  numerous  attempts  made  about  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  to  improve  or  replace 


DOT! 


RF. 
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the  year  1798.  The  harp-lute  had  originally 
twelve  catgut  strings — 


but  this  notation  was  a  major  sixth  higher  in 
pitch  than  the  actual  sounds.  In  1816  the  sau.e 
Edward  Light  took  out  a  patent  for  an  improve- 
ment in  this  instrument,  which  he  now  denomi- 
nated 'the  British  harp-lute.'  The  patent  was 
for  the  application  of  certain  pieces  of  mechanism 
called  'ditals'  or  'thumb-keys,'  in  distinction 
from '  pedals '  or '  foot-keys ' ;  each  dital  producing 
by  pressure  the  depression  of  a  stop-ring  or 
eye  to  draw  the  string  down  upon  a  fret  and 
thus  shorten  its  effective  length,  and  render  the 
pitch  more  acute.  The  most  complete  instrument 
of  this  construction  be  named  the  '  Dital  harp.* 
In  this  each  string  has  a  'dital'  to  raise  it  a 
semitone  at  pleasure.  [A.J.  H.] 

DITTERSDO  RF,  Karl  Dittbrs  vox— who*  e 
original  name  was  Dittbbs—  distinguished  vio- 
linist, and  prolific  composer  in  all  branches  of 
music,  but  specially  esteemed  for  his  German 
national  operas;  born  at  Vienna,  Nov.  2,  1739. 
He  soon  outstripped  his  early  teachers  on  the 
violin,  Konig  and  Ziegler  (not  Ziigler,  as  he 
calls  him  in  his  biography).  Ziegler  worked  his 
pupil  in  the  orchestra  at  St.  Stephen's,  and  also 
in  that  of  the  Schottenkirche.  Here  Ditters  was 
noticed  by  his  chiefs,  and  on  their  recommenda- 
tion was  received  into  the  private  band  of  the 
Prince  von  Hildburghausen,  who,  being  himself 
a  man  of  high  cultivation,  looked  after  the  gen- 
eral education  of  his  young  page  (a  lad  of  1 1 ), 
and  had  him  instructed  in  composition  by  Bonn<>, 
the  court-composer,  in  the  violin  by  Trani,  and  in 
foreign  languages,  fencing,  dancing,  and  riding. 
The  formation  of  his  taste  was  much  assisted  by 
hearing  Vittoria  Tesi,  who  sang  regularly  at  tlio 
Prince's  concerts,  and  he  soon  formed  an  intimacy 
with  Gluck  and  Haydn.  When  the  Prince  dis- 
missed his  band  in  1759  he  procured  a  place  for 
Ditters  in  the  Empress's  opera,  but  wishing  to  see 
the  world  he  started  in  1 761  with  Gluck  on  a 
professional  tour  in  Italy,  where  his  playing  was 
much  admired.  Meantime  the  famous  Lolli  had 
been  performing  in  Vienna  with  great  success, 
but  Dittersdorf  on  his  return  vanquished  him ; 
the  general  verdict  was  '  Each  has  marvellous 
execution,  but  Ditters  also  speaks  to  the  heart.' 
His  intimacy  with  Haydn  was  of  service  to  them 
both.  'Whenever  we  heard,'  says  he,  'a  new 
piece,  we  went  through  it  carefully  together, 
doing  justice  to  all  that  was  good,  aud  critids- 


the  guitar.    Edward  Light  appears  to  have  in- 
vented this  foini  of  ttriuged  instrument  about  J 


ing  what  was  bad  in  it' — an  impartial  course 
seldom  pursued  by  young  composers.  In  the 
early  part  of  1764  he  went  with  Gluck  and 
Guadagni  to  Frankfort  for  the  election  and  coro- 
nation (April  3)  of  the  Archduke  Joseph  a*  King 
of  the  Romans.  He  played  twice  at  court  with 
brilliant  success,  but  his  expectations  were  not 
otherwise  fulfilled,  and  on  his  return  to  Vienna 
the  rudeness  of  Count  Wenzel  Spork,  the  then 
manager  of  the  theatre,  made  him  gladly  accept 

Gg 
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DITTERSDORF. 


DIVERTIMENTO. 


the  post  of  capellmeister  to  the  Bishop  of  Gross- 
wardein,  rice  Michael  Haydn  departed  to  Salz- 
burg. For  his  new  master  he  composed  sympho- 
nies, violin-concertos,  Btring  quartets,  and  his 
first  oratorio,  '  Isacco  figura  del  Redentorc.'  to  a 
Latin  adaptation  of  Metastasio  by  the  Bishop 
himself.  He  also  started  a  small  theatre  in  the 
castle,  for  which  he  wrote  several  pieces,  includ- 
ing his  tint  comic  opera,  '  Amore  in  Musica.' 
But  in  69  the  Bishop  received  a  rebuke  from 
the  Empress  on  the  laxity  of  his  life,  and  dis- 
missed his  whole  band.  At  Troppau  Dittersdorf 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Count  Schafgotsch, 
Prince  Bishop  of  Breslau,  who  invited  him  to 
liis  estate  at  Johannisberg,  where  he  was  living 
in  retirement  and  disgrace.  The  versatile  mu- 
sician found  means  to  cheer  his  masters  solitude. 
He  got  together  a  band,  engaged  singers  and 
musicians,  set  up  a  theatre,  wrote  operas  and 
oratorios,  and  went  out  hunting,  all  with  equal 
zest.  In  return  for  his  services  he  was  made, 
through  the  Bishops  influence  (in  1770),  Knight 
of  the  Golden  Spur  (a  distinction  enjoyed  by  Gl  tick 
and  Mozart  \  and  Amtshauptmann  of  Freiwaldau 
( 1 773),  and  received  a  title  of  nobility — 1  Hitters 
von  Dittersdorf. '  The  oratorio  *  Davide'  and  the 
comic  opera  '  II  viaggiatore  Americano'  belong  to 
this  (M?nod,  and  it  was  while  rehearsing  them  that 
he  fell  in  love  with  Fraulein  Nicolini,  whom  he 
had  engaged  from  Vienna,  and  married  her.  Dur- 
ing a  visit  to  Vienna  he  composed  '  Ester,'  words 
by  the  Abb^  Pintus,  for  the  concerts  (Dec.  19  and 
21 »  '773)  m  Bm  °f  tne  widows'  fund  of  the 
Tonkunstler  Societat.     Between  the  parts  he 

Ilayed  a  concerto  of  his  own,  and  so  pleased  the 
jnperor,  that  on  GasBmann  s  death  (Jan.  22, 
1774),  he  wished  to  appoint  him  court-capell- 
meiHter,  but  Dittersdorf  was  too  proud  to  apply 
for  the  post,  and  the  Emperor  was  not  inclined 
to  offer  it  unsolicited.  *  Ester'  was  repeated  be- 
fore the  court  in  1785  ;  'Isacco'  was  performed 
in  Vienna  (1776);  and  'Giobbe,'  also  written  for 
the  Tonkunstler  Societat,  on  April  8  and  9, 
1786,  one  part  each  night,  Dittersdorf  himself 
conducting.  In  1 789  it  was  produced  in  Berlin 
with  marked  success.  On  another  visit  to  Vienna, 
in  1786,  he  produced  a  symphony  on  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses  at  the  morning  concerts  in  the 
Abgarten,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
often-quoted  conversation  with  the  Emperor  Jo- 
seph II  took  place.  'Der  Apotheker  und  der 
Doctor'  (July  11),  a  lively,  sound,  though  some- 
what rough  operetta,  which  has  kept  the  stage 
to  the  present  day;  '  Betrug  durch  Aberglauben' 
(Oct.  3,  1786)  ;  'Democrito  corretto'  (Jan.  24, 
17*7) ;  'Die  Liebe  im  Narrenhause'  (April  12), 
all  at  Vienna;  and  '  Hieronymus  Knicker*  (Leo- 
poldatodt,  July  1789),  were  brilliant  successes, 
with  the  exception  of '  Democrito.'  In  the  mean- 
time things  had  ehanged  at  Johannisberg.  The 
Bishop's  band,  dismissed  during  the  war,  had 
reassemUed  after  the  Peace  of  Teschen,  1779. 
About  1790  Dittersdorf  was  obliged  to  attend  to 
his  duties  at  Freiwaldau,  and  during  his  absence 
his  enemies  slandered  him  to  the  Bishop.  Dit- 
terwlorf  nursed  him  devotedly  during  his  long 


illness,  but  on  his  death  (1795)  was  dismissed 
with  500  gulden,  a  sum  soon  exhausted  in 
visiting  the  baths  with  a  view  to  restore  his 
health,  shattered  by  his  irregularities.    His  next 
asylum  was  at  the  house  of  Count  von  Stillfried 
at  Rothlhotta  in  Bohemia,  and  here,  in  spite  of 
constant  suffering,  he  composed  operas,  sym- 
phonies, and  innumerable  pianoforte  pieces,  for 
which  he  in  vain  sought  a  purchaser.  On 
his  death  bed  he  dictated  his  autobiography  to 
his  son,  and  died  two  days  after  it  was  com- 
pleted, Oct.  31,1 799.  Dittersdorf  was  a  thoroughly 
popular  composer.    He  possessed  a  real  vein  of 
comedy,  vivacity,  and  quick  invention,  bright 
spontaneous  melody,  original  instrumentation,  and 
breadth  in  the  'ensembles'  and  'finales,'  qualities 
which,  exercised  on  pleasing  librettos,  made  him 
the  darling  of  his  contemporaries.    He  held  the 
Bame  position  in  Germany  that  GnHry  did  in 
France,  though  inferior  to  Gre"try  in  delicacy, 
spirituality,  and  depth  of  sentiment.    His  ora- 
torios, much  valued  in  their  time  ;  his  symphonies, 
in  the  style  of  Haydn,  though  inferior  to  Haydn 
in  grace  and  liveliness ;  his  violin -concertos,  string- 
quartets  (of  which  12  were  published  in  1866), 
duos,  '  divertimenti,'  a  concerto  with  11  instru- 
ments obbligato.  masses,  motets,  and  songs— all 
contributed  to  his  fame,  and  if  they  did  not  sur- 
vive him,  were  of  moment  in  their  day.  Beside* 
the  operas  already  named  he  com|M)sed  '  Lo  spoeo 
burlato'  (1775) ;  '  La  Contadina  fedele'  (1785") ; 
'  Orpheus  der  zweite'  (1 787) ;  '  Das  rothe  Kapp- 
chen'  (1 788) ;  •  Der  Schiffspatron  *  (1 789) ;  ■  Ho- 
cus Pocus '  ( 1 790) ;  '  Das  Gespenst  mit  der  Trom- 
mel' (1794) ;  'Gott  Mars  oder  der  eiserne  Mann'; 
'  Don  Quixotte'  ;  «  Der  Schach  von  Schiras'  (all 
*795)  :  '  Ugolino,'  grand  '  opera  seria';  '  Die  lui- 
tigen  Weiber  von  Windsor  ;  '  Der  schone  Herb- 
stag' (all  1796);  '  Der  Ternengewinnst';  'Der 
Madchen-markt';  'Die Opera  buffa' ;  'DonCori- 
baldi'  (1798) ;  'II  Tribunale  di  Giove,'  serenat* 
(1 788)  ;  and  '  Das  Madchen  von  Cola.'  a  song  of 
Ossian's,  for  pianoforte  (1795).     Of  his  sym- 
phonies, 'Six  Simphonies  a  8  parties';  'Trois 
Sim  phonies  a  4  parties  obi.,  etc.';  and  'Sim- 
phonie  daus  le  genre  de  cinq  nations,  etc ,'  were 
published  in  Paris  in  1770.    On  the  title-page  of 
the  first  set  he  is  called  'first  violin  and  maitre 
de  mu&ique  to  Prince  Esterhazy.'    His  autobio- 
graphy (Leipsic  1801)  forms  the  foundation  of 
Arnold's  *  Karl  von  Dittersdorf,  etc.  Bildungsbuch 
fur  jungo  Tonkunstler'  (Erfurt  1810).  [C.F.  P.] 

DIVERTIMENTO,  a  term  employed  for  va- 
rious pieces  of  music. 

1 .  In  Mozart  it  designates  a  piece  closely  akin 
to  a  Skhkkade  or  Cassation,  usually  in  6  or  7 
movements — though  sometimes  only  4,  and  once 
as  many  as  10 ;  indifferently  for  trio  or  quartet 
of  strings,  wind  alone,  or  wind  and  strings  mixed. 
Kochel's  Catalogue  contains  no  less  than  SS  of 
such  Divertimenti.  The  follow  ing  is  the  order 
of  the  movements  in  one  of  them  (no.  287) : — 
( 1 )  Allegro ;  (2)  Andante grazioso  (6  variation*-) ; 
(3)  Minuet;  (4)  Adagio;  (5)  Minuet;  (6)  An- 
dante and  Allegro  molto.  The  changes  of  key 
are  slight ;  in  some  there  is  no  change  at  all. 
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DOCTOR  OF  MUSIC. 
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a.  A  Pot-pourri  or  arrangement  of  the  airs  of 
an  opera  or  other  piece  for  orchestra  or  piano. 

DIVERTISSEMENT.  A  kind  of  short  ballet, 
such  as Taglioni's  'Divertissement  Silesien,' some- 
times mixed  with  songs.  Also  a  pot-pourri  or 
piece  on  given  motif $,  such  as  Schubert's  '  Diver- 
tissement h  rhongroise.'  Also  the  French  term 
for  an  entr'acte.    The  term  is  no  longer  used. 

DIVISION  VIOLIN,  THE,  the  title  of  a 
work  which,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  was  the 
favourite  vade-mecum  of  amateur  violinists.  It 
was  the  successor  of  'The  Division  Violist'  of 
Christopher  Simpson,  first  published  in  1659. 
Both  works  consist  of  divisions,  or  variations, 
upon  a  given  theme  or  subject,  denominated  the 
'  ground.'  The  earlier  work  contains  instructions 
for  performing  such  divisions  extempore,  but  the 
later  one  is  confined  to  divisions  already  com- 
posed. These  are  often  upon  popular  song-tunes 
or  other  well-known  subjects.  The  first  edition 
of  '  The  Division  Violin'  appeared  in  1684,  en- 
graved on  copper  plates,  and  a  second  part  a 
few  years  later.  Both  parts  went  through  several 
editiuns,  the  contents  of  which  varied,  but  were 
always  derived  from  tho  best  composers  of  the 
day,  amongst  whom  were  Henry  and  Daniel 
Puroell,  Davis  Mell,  John  Banister,  Solomon, 
John,  and  Henry  Eccles,  G.  B.  Draghi,  Jeremiah 
Clark,  etc.  Some  pieces  by  Core  Hi  are  included 
in  some  of  the  later  editions.  [W.  H.  H 

DIVISIONS,  in  the  musical  nomenclature  of 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  were  rapid  pas- 
aages — slow  notes  divided  into  quick  ones— as 
naturally  takes  place  in  variations  on  a  theme  or 
ground.  Hence  the  word  can  be  applied  to  quick 
consecutive  passages  like  the  long  semiquaver 
runs  in  Handel's  bravura  songs,  as  : — 


vocum  cantiones  centum  D*  published  by  Petreiua 
(Nuremberg  1540).  (7)  A  setting  of  the  words 
'  Ista  est  speciosa,'  in  the  collection  '  Bicinia 
Gallica,  Latin. 1,  Germanica,  etc.,'  published  by 
Rhaw  (Wittenberg).  (8)  Two  chansons,  under 
the  name  Le  Riche,  in  the  collection  '  des  plus 
excellentes  chansons'  published  by  Nicolas  Duche- 
minini55i.  [J.R  S.B.] 

DLABACZ,  Gottfried  Johanw,  librarian  and 
choir-master  of  the  Premonstratensian  convent 
of  Strahov,  Prague ;  born  July  1 7,  1 758,  died 
Feb.  4,  1830.    Author  of  'AHffem.  historiaches 


Kunstlerlexikon  fllr  Bohtnen,'  etc  (Prague  1815- 

dei 

vorzuglichsten_  Tonkiinstler,'  etc.  (in  Rigger's 


18,  3  vols.);  'Versuch  eines  Verzeichniss  der 


»n**l  trumpet!  bum   •  .  .  • 
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DIVITIS,  Axtonius,  or  Antoine  le  Riche, 
a  French  composer,  and  colleague  of  Mouton  as 
singer  in  the  chapel  of  Louis  XII,  who  reigned 
from  149S  to  1 51 5.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
his  works  at  present  known  : — (1)  A  4- part  mass, 
'Gaude  Barbara'  (M.S.),  in  the  library  at  Cam- 
bray.  (2)  A  6-part  Credo  (MS.)  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Munich.  (3)  A  moss,  '  Quern  dicunt 
homines'  of  which  Ambros  gives  a  description 
in  his  history  of  music),  in  the  15th  book  of 
the  collection  by  Pierre  Attaignant  of  Paris. 
(4)  A  motet,  'Gloria  laus,'  in  the  10th  book 
of  the  collection  of  ancient  motets  by  Pierre 
Attaignant  (Paris  1530)  who  has  also,  in  his 
collection  of  Magnificats  (Paris,  1534),  included 
one  by  Divitis.  (5)  A  motet, '  Desotatorum  conso- 
lator,'  in  4  parts,  in  the  1st  l>ook  of  the  '  Motetti 
della  comna' (Petrucci,  Venice  15 14^.  (6)  Many 
motets  for  3  voices  in  the  collection  'Trium 


Statistik  von  Bbhmen) — two  exact  and  valuable 
works. 

DO.  The  syllable  used  in  Italy  and  England 
in  solfaing  instead  of  Ut.  It  is  said  by  Fe"tis  to 
have  been  the  invention  of  G.  B.  Doni,  a  learned 
Delia  Cruscan  and  writer  on  the  music  of  the 
ancients,  who  died  1669.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
'Musico  pratico'  of  Bononcini  (1673),  where  it  is 
said  to  be  employed  '  per  essere  piu  resooante.' 

DOCTOR  OF  MUSIC.  The  superior  degree 
in  music  conferred  by  the  English  Universities, 
I  the  inferior  one  being  that  of  Bachelor.  These 
!  degrees  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  15th 
I  century :  an  outline  of  their  history  and  of  tho 
|  history  of  musical  study  at  the  Universities  has 
been  given  under  the  title  Bachelor.  In  the 
ordinary  course  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 
must  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  precede  that  of 
Doctor  by  a  period  of  five  years  ;  but  by  special 
leave  of  the  University  the  degrees  may  be  taken 
together,  and  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Music  has  occasionally  been  conferred  on 
musicians  of  distinction  who  had  not  graduated 
Bachelors.  At  Dublin  no  interval  of  time  is 
necessary,  and  the  degrees  may  in  all  cases  be 
taken  on  the  same  day,  other  conditions  being 
fulfilled.  Among  Oxford  Doctors  of  Music  the 
following  are  the  best  known  names:  —  John 
Marbeck,  1550;  John  Bull,  1586;  W.  Heather 
(founder  of  the  Professorship).  1622  ;  Arne,  1759; 
Burney,  1 769 ;  Callcott,  1 785  ;  Crotch,  1 709 ;  S. 
Wesley,  1839;  Bishop,  1854.  Haydn  received 
an  honorary  degree  on  his  visit  to  Oxford  in 
1 79 1,  when  his  Symphony  in  G,  thence  called 
the  Oxford  Symphony,  was  performed.  The  same 
distinction  is  said  to  have  been  offered  to  Handel 
'n  *733>  when  his  'Esther'  was  performed  at 
Commemoration,  and  to  have  been  refused  by 
him  with  characteristic  humour.  Cambridge 
owns  the  following  names  : — Greene,  1 730 ;  Boyce, 
1749;  Randall,  17*6;  Naros.  1757  ;  Cooke,  1775; 
Walmisley,  1848;  Sterndale  Bennett,  1856  ;  Mac- 
farrun,  1875  ;  Sullivan,  1876;  Joachim,  1877. 

During  the  last  century  there  was  no  examina- 
tion for  either  degree ;  it  was  sufficient  for  the 
candidate  to  present  an  '  exercise,'  or  composition, 
to  be  performed  in  the  Music  School.  Stricter 
regulations  have  been  now  estaMi.-hed,  with  the 
view  of  giving  a  more  genuine  character  to  these 
degrees;  and  the  following  rules  are  in  force. 

tigl 
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made  up  of  a  tearful  tune  for  the  right  hand  prop- 
ped upon  undulating  platitudes  for  the  left,  in 
D  flat ;  his '  Etudes/  also  'de  salon'  or  'do  concert* 


— some  small  piece  of  digital  gymnastics  with 
little  sound  and  less  sense, — are  one  and  all  of  the 
same  calibre,  reprehensible  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  and  lacking  even  that  quaintness  or 
eccentricity  which  might  ultimately  claim  a  nook 
in  some  collection  of  musical  bric^hhrttc.  Dohler 
was  an  infant  phenomenon,  and  as  such  the  pupil 
of  Benedict,  then  resident  at  Naples.  In  1829 
he  was  sent  to  Vienna,  and  became  Carl  Czerny's 
pupil.  From  Vienna,  where  he  remained  till  34, 
he  went  to  Naples,  Paris,  and  London — then 
travelled  in  Holland,  Denmark,  Poland,  and 
Ru«sia— as  a  successful  fashionable  virtuoso.  Ho 
died  of  a  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow  which 
troubled  him  for  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life. 
His  works,  if  works  they  can  be  called,  reach  as 
far  as  opus  75.  (E  D.] 

DOLBY,  Chablotte.    See  Sainton,  Ma- 


DOCTOR  OF  MUSIC. 

At  Oxford  the  candidate  for  a  degree  of  Mas. 
Doc.  must  compose  and  send  in  to  the  Professor 
a  vocal  composition  secular  or  sacred,  containing 
real  eight-part  harmony  and  good  eight-part  fugal 
counterpoint,  with  accompaniments  for  a  full 
orchestra,  of  such  a  length  as  to  occupy  from 
forty  to  sixty  minutes  in  performance.  The 
exercise  having  been  approved  by  the  Professor, 
an  examination  follows,  embracing  the  following  \ 
subjects: — Harmony;  Eight-part  counterpoint;  I 
Canon,  Imitation,  etc.  in  eight  parts ;  Fugue ; 
Form  in  composition  ;  Instrumentation  ;  Musical  1 
History:  A  critical  knowledge  of  the  scores  of 
the  standard  works  of  the  great  composers ;  and 
so  much  of  the  science  of  Acoustics  as  relates  to 
the  theory  of  Harmony.  After  duly  passing  this 
examination  (which  is  entirely  in  writing)  the 
candidate  must  have  his  exercise  publicly  per- 
formed in  Oxford,  with  complete  band  and  chorus 
at  his  own  expense ;  and  must  deposit  the  MS. 
full  score  in  the  Library  of  the  Music  School. 
The  fees  on  tak  ing  this  degree  amount  to  about  £20. 
The  regulations  at  Cambridge  and  Dublin  are  al- 
mostideutical  with  those  of  Oxford,  and  the  amount 
of  the  fees  much  the  same.  Degrees  in  music  are 
not  conferred  by  the  University  of  London. 

An  anomalous  power  of  creating  a  Doctor  of 
Music  by  diploma  still  vests  in  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  only  regulation  existing  in 
connection  with  this  strange  prerogative  is  that 
the  person  for  whose  benefit  it  is  exercised  shall 
pay  £63  in  fees.  (C.  A.  P.] 

DOHLER,  Theodor,  of  a  Jewish  family, 
born  April  20,  1814,  at  Naples;  died  Feb.  si, 
1856,  at  Florence ;  an  accomplished  pianist,  and 
comiHMier  of 'salon'  music — a  vendor  of  the  sort 
of  ware  for  which  the  epithet  '  elegant 1  seems  to 
have  been  invented.  His  Fantasias,  i.e.  operatic 
tunes  embroidered  with  arpeggios ;  his  '  Varia- 
tions de  concert,'  or  'de  salon' — similar  tunes 
not  necessarily  operatic,  but  bedizened  with  the 
same  cheap  embroidery;  his  'Transcriptions' — 
nondescript  tunes  bespangled  after  the  selfsame 
fashion ;  his  'Nocturnes' — sentimental  eau  sucree, 


DON  QUIXOTE. 

DOLCE,  i.e.  sweetly;  a  sign  usually  accom- 
panied by  piano,  softly — p  dol.,  and  implying  that 
a  sweet  melodious  feeling  is  to  be  put  into  the 
phrase.  Beethoven  (op.  59,  no.  1 )  has  mf  e  ttdrt; 
and  Schumann  begins  the  Finale  of  his  Sym- 
phony with  /  dolct,  which  is  difficult  to  realise. 

DOMINANT  is  the  name  now  given  to  the  ;th 
note  of  the  scale  of  any  key  counting  upward*. 
Thus  G  is  the  dominant  in  the  kev  of  C,  F  in 
that  of  Bb,  and  Ff  in  that  of  B.  It  is  so  called 
because  the  key  of  a  passage  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished for  certain  unless  some  chord  in  it 
has  this  note  for  root ;  for  which  reason  aleo  it  >■ 
called  in  German  '  Der  herrschende  Ton.*  The 
dominant  plays  a  most  important  part  in  ca- 
dences, in  which  it  is  indispensable  that  the»key 
should  be  strongly  marked;  and  it  is  therefore 
the  point  of  rest  in  the  imperfect  cadence  or 
half  close,  and  the  point  of  departure  to  the  tonic 
in  the  perfect  cadence  or  full  close.  [Mopes.] 

It  also  marks  the  division  of  the  scale  into  two 
parts ;  as  in  fugues,  in  which  if  a  subject 
commences  with  the  tonic  its  answer  commences 
with  the  dominant,  and  vie©  versa.  In  the 
sonata  form  it  used  to  be  almost  invariable  for 
the  second  subject  to  be  in  the  key  of  the 
dominant,  except  when  the  movement  was  in 
a  minor  key,  in  which  case  it  was  optional  for 
that  part  of  the  movement  to  be  in  the  relative 
major.  In  lighter  and  simpler  kinds  of  coin- 
position  the  harmonic  basis  of  the  music  often 
alternates  chiefly  between  tonic  and  dominant, 
and  even  in  the  most  elaborate  and  deeply  thought 
works  tho  same  tendency  is  apparent,  though  the 
ideas  may  be  on  so  extended  a  scale  as  to  make  the 
alternation  less  obvious.  IC.H.UP) 

DOMINO  NOIR,  LE.  Opera  comique  in  3 
acts,  words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber  ;  produced 
Dec.  2,  1837.  Translated  by  Chorley  and  pro- 
duced in  English  (an  earlier  attempt  had  failed) 
Feb.  20,  1 86 1,  at  Covent  Garden. 

DON  CARLOS.  (1)  An  opera  soria  in  3  acts 
words  by  Tarantini,  music  by  Costa  ;  produced  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London,  June  20,  1844. 
(2)  Grand  opera  in  5  acts,  words  by  Denary 
and  Du  Locle,  music  by  Verdi ;  produced  at  the 
Grand  Opera,  Paris,  March  11,  1867,  and  in 
London,  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  June  4  of 
the  same  year. 

DON  G 1 OVA  NN  I— or,  full  title,  H  dissolute 
punito,  ossia  il  Don  Giovanni— opera  buffa  in  1 
acts  ;  words  by  Da  Ponte ;  music  by  Mozart. 
Produced  at  Praguo  Oct.  29,  1787  (the  overture 
written  the  night  before)  ;  at  Vienna  May  7>t 
1 788,  with  3  extra  pieces,  '  In  cpjali,'  '  Mi  traiti," 
•Dalla  sua  pace';  in  London,  King's  Theatre. 
April  12,  1 81 7.  Autograph  in  possession  of 
Mine.  Viardot  Garcia. 

DON  PASQUALE,  opera  buffa  in  3  acts: 
music  by  Donizetti.  Produced  Jan.  4,  i$43>  at 
the  Italiens,  Paris ;  in  London,  Her  Majesty* 
Theatre,  June  30,  1S43. 

DON  QUIXOTE,  a  comic  opera  in  2  acts; 
words  by  G.  Macfarren.  music  by  G.  A.  Mac- 
farren  ;  produced  at  Drury  Lane,  Feb.  3,  1846. 
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DONIZETTI. 

DONIZETTI,  Gaetaxo,  wan  born  at  Bergamo, 
in  1798,  six  years  after  Rossini ;  and  though  he 
began  his  career  at  a  very  early  age,  he  never 
achieved  any  important  success  until  after  Rossini 
had  ceased  to  compose.    Having  completed  his 
studies  at  the  Conservatorio  of  Naples,  under 
Mayer,  he  produced  at  Vienna,  in  181 8,  his  first 
opera  '  Enrico  di  Borgogna,'  which  was  rapidly 
followed  by  '  II  Falegname  di  Livonia'  (Mantua, 
1819).    His  'Zoralde  di  Granata,'  brought  out 
immediately  after  '  II  Falegname '  at  Rome,  pro- 
cured for  the  young  imitator  of  Rossini  exemption 
from  the  conscription,  and  the  honour  of  being 
carried  in  triumph  and  crowned  at  the  Capitol. 
The   first  work  however  by  Donizetti  which 
crossed  the  mountains  and  the  seas  and  gained 
the  ear  of  all  Europe,  was  '  Anna  Bolena,'  given 
for  the  first  time  at  Milan  in  1830.    This  opera, 
which  was  long  regarded  as  its  composer's  master- 
piece, was  written  for  Pasta  and  Rubini.  It  was 
in  'Anna  Rolena '  too.  as  the  impersonator  of 
Henry  VIII,  that  Lablache  made  his  first  great 
success  at  our  '  King's  Theatre,'  as  the  Haymarket 
opera  house  was  called  until  the  close  of  the  past 
reign.  The  graceful  and  melodious  'Elisird'Amore' 
was  composed  for  'Milan  in  1832.'    'Lucia  di 
Lammermoor,'  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all 
Donizetti's  works,  was  written  for  Naples  in  1 835, 
the  part  of  Edgardo  having  been  composed  ex- 
pressly for  Duprez,  that  of  Lucia  for  Persiani. 
The  lively  little  operetta  called  '  II  Campanello 
di  Notte'  was  produced  under  very  interesting 
circumstances,  to  save  a  Neapolitan  manager  and 
his  company  from  ruin.   '  If  you  would  only  give 
us  something  new  our  fortunes  would  be  made,' 
said  one  of  the  singers.    Donizetti  declared  they 
should  have  an  oj>eretta  from  his  j»en  within  a 
week.    But  where  was  he  to  get  a  libretto  ?  He 
determined  himself  to  supply  that  first  necessity 
of  tho  operatic  composer ;  and,  recollecting  a 
vaudeville  which  he  had  seen  some  years  before 
at  Paris,  called  *  La  Sonnette  de  Nuit,'  took  that 
for  his  subject,  re  arranged  the  little  piece  in 
0(>eratic  form,  and  forthwith  set  it  to  music.  It 
is  said  that  in  nine  days '  the  libretto  was  written, 
the  music  composed,  the  parts  learned,  the  opera 
performed  and  the  theatre  saved.'  Donizetti 
seems  to  have  f>oe*essed  considerable  literary  fa- 
cility.   He  designed  and  wrote  the  last  acts  U.rh 
of  the  *  Lucia '  and  of  '  La  Favorita ' ;  and  he 
himself  translated  into  Italian  the  libretto  of 
•  Betly  *  and  '  La  Fille  du  Regiment.'  Donizetti 
had  visited  Paris  in  1835,  when  he  produced,  at 
the  Theatre  des  Italiens,  his  'Marino  Faliero.' 
Five  years  later  another  of  his  works  was  brought 
out  at  the  same  establishment.    This  was  'Lu- 
crezia Borgia'  (composed  for  Milan  in  1834) ;  of 
which  the  '  run  '  was  cut  short  by  Victor  Hugo, 
who,  aa  author  of  the  tragedy  on  which  the 
libretto  is  founded,  forbad  the  representations. 
'  Lucrezia  Borgia '  became,  at  the  Italian  Opera 
of  Paris.  'La  Rinegata'  — the  Italians  of  Alex- 
and^r  the  Sixth's  Court  being  changed  into  Turks. 
'  Lucrezia '  may  be  ranked  with  '  Lucia '  and  '  La 
Favorita  '  among  the  most  successful  of  Doni- 
zetti's operas.  '  Lucia '  contains  some  of  the  most 
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!  beautiful  melodies  in  the  sentimental  style  that 
its  composer  has  ever  produced ;  it  contains  too 
a  concerted  finale  which  is  well  designed  and 
admirably  dramatic.  The  favour  with  which 
'  Lucrezia  Borgia '  is  everywhere  received  may 
be  explained  partly  by  the  merit  of  the  music, 
which,  if  not  of  a  very  high  order,  is  always 
singable  and  tuneful— partly  by  the  interest  of 
the  story,  partly  also  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  interest  is  divided  between  four  principal 
characters,  so  that  the  cast  must  always  include 
four  leading  singers,  each  of  whom  is  well  provided 
for  by  the  composer.  But  of  the  great  dramatic 
situation,  in  which  a  voluptuous  drinking  song  is 
contrasted  with  a  funeral  chant,  not  so  much  has 
been  made  as  might  have  been  expected.  The 
musical  effect,  however,  would  naturally  be  more 
striking  in  the  drama  than  in  the  opera ;  since 
in  the  former  singing  is  heard  only  in  this  one 
scene,  whereas  in  the  latter  it  is  heard  throughout 
the  opera.  'Lucrezia  Borgia'  may  be  said  to 
mark  the  distance  half  way  between  the  style 
of  Rossini,  imitated  by  Donizetti  for  so  many 
years,  and  that  of  Verdi  which  he  in  some  mea- 
sure anticipated:  thus  portions  of  'Maria  di 
Rohan'  (1843)  might  abnost  have  been  written 
by  the  composer  of  'Rigoletto.'  In  1840  Doni- 
zetn  revisited  1  arts,  wnere  ne  proauceu  succes- 
sively 'I  Martiri'  (which  as  'Pollute*  had  been 
forbidden  at  Naples  by  the  censorship) ;  '  La  Fille 
du  Regiment,"  composed  for  the  Opera  Comique, 
and  afterwards  brought  out  in  the  form  of  an 
Italian  opera,  with  added  recitatives ;  and  '  La 
Favorite,  represented  at  the  Academic  Jenny 
Lind,  Sontag,  Patti,  Albani,  have  all  appeared 
with  great  success  in  '  La  Figlia  del  Reggimento.' 
But  when'  La  Fille  du  Regiment'  was  first  brought 
out,  with  Madame  Thillon  in  the  chief  part,  it 
produced  comparatively  but  little  effect.  '  La 
Favorite,'  on  the  other  hand,  met  from  the  first 
with  the  most  decided  success.  It  is  based  on  a 
very  dramatic  subject  (borrowed  from  a  French 
drama,  'Le  Comte  de  Commingues'),  and  many 
of  the  scenes  have  been  treated  by  the  composer 
in  a  highly  dramatic  spirit.  For  a  long  time, 
however,  it  failed  to  please  Italian  audiences.  In 
London  its  success  dates  from  the  time  at  which 
Grisi  and  Mario  undertook  the  two  principal 
parts.  The  fourth  and  concluding  act  of  this 
opera  is  worth  all  the  rest,  and  is  probably  the 
most  dramatic  act  Donizetti  ever  wrote.  With 
the  exception  of  the  cavatina  '  Ange  si  pur,'  taken 
from  an  unproduced  work,  '  Le  Due  d  Albe,'  and 
the  slow  movement  of  the  duet,  which  was  added 
at  the  rehearsals,  the  whole  of  this  fine  act  was 
composed  in  from  three  to  four  hours.  Leaving 
Paris,  Donizetti  visited  Rome,  Milan,  and  Vienna, 
at  which  hut  city  he  brought  out  '  Linda  di  Cha- 
mouni,'  and  contributed  a  Miserere  aud  Ave 
Maria  to  tho  Hofkapelle,  written  in  strict  style, 
and  much  relished  by  the  German  critics.  Then, 

j  coming  back  to  Paris,  he  wrote  (1843)  'Don 
Pasquale'  for  the  Theatre  Italien,  and  'Dom 
Sebastien'  for  the  Academic.  'Dom  Sebastien* 
has  been  described  as  'a  funeral  in  five  acts,' 

I  and  the  mournful  drama  to  which  the  music 
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of  this  work  is  wedded  rendered  its  succena  all 
but  impossible.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  did  not 
succeed.  The  brilliant  gaiety,  on  the  other  h,and, 
of  '  Don  Pasquale'  charmed  all  who  heard  it,  as 
did  also  the  delightful  acting  and  singing  of  Grisi, 
Mario,  Tamburini  and  Lablache,  for  whom  thu 
four  leading  parts  were  composed.  For  many 
years  after  its  first  production  ■  Don  Pasquale' 
was  always  played  as  a  piece  of  the  present  day ; 
but  the  singers  perceived  at  last  that  there  was 
a  little  absurdity  in  prima  donna,  baritone,  and 
basso  wearing  the  dress  of  every -day  life  ;  and  it 
in  usual  now,  for  the  sake  of  picturesqueness  in 
costume,  to  put  back  the  time  of  the  incidents  to 
the  last  century.  'Don  Pasquale'  and  'Maria 
di  Rohan'  (Vienna)  belong  to  the  same  year; 
and  in  this  last  opera  the  composer  shows  much 
of  that  earnestness  and  vigour  for  which  Verdi 
has  often  been  praised.  Donizetti's  last  opera, 
'  Catarina  Cornaro,'  was  produced  at  Naples  in 
1844.  and  apparently  made  no  mark.  This  was 
his  sixty-third  work,  without  counting  two  operas 
which  have  never  been  played.  One  of  these  is 
the '  Due  d'Allw,'  composed  to  a  libretto  originally 
meant  by  Scribe,  its  author,  for  Rossim.  but  which 
Rossini  returned  when,  after  '  William  Tell,'  ha 
resolved  to  write  no  more  for  the  operatic  stage  ; 
the  other  a  piece  in  one  act  composed  for  the 
<)[>•  :ra  Comique,  and  which,  some  years  ago, 
used  every  now  and  then  to  be  announced  for 
|>erformance.  Of  Donizetti's  sixty-three  operas, 
counting  those  only  which  have  been  represented, 
at  least  two  thirds  are  quite  unknown  in  England. 
Donizetti,  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  life, 
was  subject  to  fits  of  melancholy  and  abstraction 
which  l>ecame  more  and  more  intense,  until  in 
1848  he  was  attacked  with  paralysis  at  Dcrgamo, 
where  he  expired.  Buried  some  little  distance 
outside  the  town,  he  was  disinterred  in  1 8 76  and 
rehuried  in  Bergamo  itself. 

The  following  list  of  Donizetti's  operas  is 
probably  not  far  from  complete;  the  dates  are 
not  quite  certain  : — 


Kiirlr,.  ill  Roivvri*.  1«l». 
II  Kal-vi.au  .•  dl  Llfonla,  1*19. 
Le  Sojm  In  Villa  U9A 

ton  o«  di  Unsafe,  iko. 

B  La  /h.ntara, 

U  lettrra  ammlma. 
Chlarae  KeraBna. 
II  fortunato  liw-aono, 
Alfredo  II  liraude. 

10  dm  ran*. 

L'a>>  iwll'  tmhara/70. 1X34. 

Knulladl  Liverpool. 

AUbor  In  l.ratuta  t«2fi. 

U  I'utrllo  cW«ll  Inval  di. 
15  II  (ilofcdl  graiw.  1iU7. 

iilin.  c  l'av|ualr. 

II  Itonromntrn  dt  Faanlam. 

Ijt  Couvenkrul  t*»i  rail. 

('tin  rnwi  In  du<-  orr,  ICJK. 
JO  Ell-alwtta  a  Ktnllaorth. 

UUorlna  dl  (.okuiMla. 

(•laiml  dl  Calata. 

L>»ul«i  do  Iloma.  1*39. 

L'KlUlre  d'amore. 
B  II  i'arla. 

II  Caatello  d«  Kenilworth. 

II  Pllurlo  uiilt-nale,  I 

I  pant  i»t  pMfello. 

Kranc^wa  dl  I  our. 
SO  Iroalda  dl  Umber 

La  Konianrlirra. 


FatKla. 

Igoi  ont«dlPari«tlKB. 
36  Sancla  dl  Ca»trlU. 

II  UIU>»'>  I'mirr.  au*iiac. 
II  Purk«o.  1KB. 
Pari.hu. 
Torquaio  Taw 
40  L-.U-cllodl  *  alaU. 
Lucre;  la  Morula  1-31. 
KoiamoiKlad'  hwliiltcrra. 
Maria  fttiarda. 
l.emma  dl  Ver*?.  MHL 
45  Marino  lalfcru. 
Lucia  dl  I 
Belbarto.  Ink;. 
II  <  an, 
IWIlj. 
GO  I.  !■•  :  •  Ivvcrvux. 
Pig 41  TuloniH  im. 
Maria  dl  Uudcu».  U38. 
Pollute. 

Gianni  dl  TaHirl.  i-t.>. 
SB  liabrMladl  \.t.-t. 

La  nil-  du  K<*lmcnt.  1M0, 
La  Kaiorlte. 
AdrU.ia  IM1. 


60  Mli  U  dl  I 

Maria  dl  Kohaii. 
lkm  l'aM|tialr. 
Pom  (-oba-lir,,. 
Calartua 
l«L 


lEkonora  dl  fSnl«nna— RwaascoH 
I  d'lnfhlltrrra. 
I  Lei  Martjr..  iSto-IoUm*. 

[H.S.E.] 

DONNA  DEL  LAGO,  LA,  opera  in  a  ads, 
founded  on  'The  Lady  of  the  Lake';  libretto 
by  Tottola,  music  by  Rossini.  Produced  at  Km 
Carlo,  Naples,  Oct.  j,  1819;  in  Lyndon,  King'» 
Theatre,  Feb.  18,  1823. 

DONZELLI,  Domknico,  was  born  at  Bergamo 
about  1790,  and  studied  in  his  native  place. 
In  1816  he  was  ringing  at  the  Valle  Thvatre 
in  Rome.    Rossini  wrote  for  him  the  part  of 
Torvaldo,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself. 
At  the  carnival  of  the  next  year  he  sang  at 
the  Scala  in  Milan,  and  was  engaged  for  two 
seasons.    From  thence  he  went  to  Venice  and 
Naples,  returning  to  Milan,  where  '  ElUa  e 
Claudio'  was  written  for  him  by  Mercadante. 
He  was  very  successful  in  182]  at  Vienna, 
and  obtained  an  engagement  at  Paris  for  18:4. 
There  he  remained,  at  the  Theatre  Italien.  until 
the  spring  of  31.    As  early  as  18.12  efforts  lud 
been  made,  unsuccessfully,  to  get  him  engaged 
at  the  King's  Theatre  in  London.    At  length, 
in  28,  he  was  announced ;  but  did  not  actually 
come  until  29 — making  his  first  visit  to  England 
at  the  same  time  with  Mendelssohn.    When  he 
did  appear,  Lord  Mount- Edgcumbe  thought  him 
'a  tenor,  with  a  powerful  voice,  which  he  did 
not  modulate  well.'    Another  critic,  in  1830, 
says  of  him,  'He  had  one  of  the  most  melli- 
fluous, robust,  low  tenor  voices  ever  heard,  a 
voice  which  had  never  by  practice  been  made 
sufficiently  flexible  to  execute  Rossini's  operas 
as  they  are  written,  but  even  in  this  respect  bo 
was  accomplished  and  finished,  if  compared  with 
the  violent  persons  who  have  succeeded  him  in 
Italy.    The  volume  of  his  rich  and  sonorous 
voice  was  real,  not  forced.     He  had  an  open 
countenance  and  a  manly  bearing  on  the  stage, 
but  no  great  dramatic  power.     He  was  re- 
engaged in  1832  and  33.    In  34  his  place  was 
taken  by  Rubini.    Returning  to  Italy,  he  sang 
at  various  theatres ;  and  in  41  at  Verona  and 
Vienna.    About  the  end  of  that  year  he  retind 
to  Bologna.    He  was  an  associate  member  of 
the  Accademia  Filarmonica  at  Bologna,  and  of 
that  of  Santa  Cecilia  at  Rome.    He  published  a 
set  of  '  Esercizi  giornalieri,  basati  suil'esperienza 
di  molti  anni'  (Ricordi,  Milan).     He  died  at 
Bologna,  March  31,  1873.  [J.M.J 

DOPPIO,  Italian  for  double.  '  Canone  doppio.' 
double  canon,  4  in  2.  '  Doppio  inovimento.' 
double  the  s|>eed  of  the  preceding.  *  Pedal* 
doppio,'  two  parts  in  the  pedals  (organ  music),  etc. 

DORIAN,  or  DORIC,  the  first  of  the  'au- 
thentic' church  modes  or  tones,  from  D  to  1), 
with  its  dominant  A — 


It  resembles  D  minor,  but  with  Blj  and  no 
Cf.     Many  of  the  old  German  choral*-* 
written  in  this  mode,  such  as  '  Vater  ui 
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'  Wir  glauben  all';  'Christ  miser  Herr  zum  Jor- 
dan kam';  'Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden.'  For 
longer  compositions  see  Orlando  Lasso's  5 -part 
motet  ' Anirnain  ineaiti,'  in  Commers  'Musica 
sacra,'  viii.  No.  20,  and  the  fugue  in  Bach's 
well  known  Toccata  (Dorffel,  No.  818),  marked 
'  Dorisch.' 

DORN,  Hetnrich  Ludwio  Edmund,  a  very 
considerable  musician  of  modern  Germany,  born 
at  Ktinigsberg,  Prussia,  Nov.  14,  1804.  His 
turn  for  music  showed  itself  early,  and  was  duly 
encouraged  and  assisted,  but  not  so  as  to  interfere 
with  his  general  education.  He  went  through 
the  curriculum  of  the  Konigsberg  University,  and 
after  visiting  Dresden  (where  he  made  Weber's 
acquaintance)  and  other  towns  of  Germany,  fixed 
himself  at  Berlin  in  1824  or  25,  and  set  seriously 
to  work  at  music  under  Zelter,  Klein,  and  L. 
Berger,  mixing  in  the  abundant  intellectual  and 
musical  life  which  at  that  time  distinguished 
Berlin,  when  Rahel,  Heine,  Mendelssohn,  Klinge- 
mann,  Marx,  Spontini,  Devrient,  Moscheles,  Reia- 
siger,  and  many  more,  were  among  the  elements 
of  i-ociety.  With  Spontini  and  Marx  ho  was  very 
intimate,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  defending 
the  former  with  his  pen.  At  Berlin  he  brought 
out  an  opera,  *  Die  Rolandsknappen,'  with  success. 
In  181 7  he  left  Berlin,  and  after  travelling  for 
some  time  returned  to  his  native  place  as  con- 
ductor  of  the  theatre.  In  1829  he  went  to 
Leipzig  in  the  same  capacity,  and  remained  there 
till  32.  During  this  time  he  had  the  honour  of 
giving  instruction  in  counterpoint  to  Schumann. 
After  leaving  Leipzig,  his  next  engagements  were 
at  the  theatres  of  Hamburg  and  Riga,  in  the 
latter  place  succeeding  Wagner.  During  the 
whole  of  this  time  he  added  much  teaching  to 
his  regular  duties,  and  exercised  an  excellent 
influence  on  the  musical  life  of  the  places  in 
which  he  lived.  At  Riga  he  remained  till  1843, 
when  he  was  called  to  succeed  C.  Kreutzer  at 
Cologne.  During  the  five  years  of  his  residence 
there  he  was  fully  occupied,  directing  the  Festivals 
of  44  and  47,  founding  the  Rheinische  Musik- 
schule  (1845),  and  busying  himself  much  about 
music,  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  his  post  and 
much  teaching.  In  47  he  succeeded  0.  Nicolai 
as  conductor  of  the  Royal  Opera  in  Berlin,  in 
conjunction  with  Taubert.  This  post  he  retained 
tiU  the  end  of  68,  when  he  was  pensioned  off  in 
favour  of  Eckert,  and  became  a  '  Kbniglicher 
Professor.'  Since  then  he  has  occupied  himself 
in  teaching  and  writing,  in  both  which  capacities 
he  has  a  great  reputation  in  Berlin.  Dorn  is 
of  the  conservative  party,  and  a  bitter  opponent 
of  Wagner.  He  is  musical  editor  of  the  Post, 
and  writes  also  in  the  Gartenlaube  and  the 
Hausfreund.  His  account  of  his  career,  'Aus 
meinem  Leben'  (Berlin,  1 870,  2  vols.)  and 
*  Ostracismus'  (lb.  74\  are  both  valuable  books. 
A  paper  of  his  on  Mendelssohn  api  eared  in 
'Temple  Bar'  for  February  1872.  His  compo- 
sitions embrace  10  operas,  of  which  '  Die  Nibe- 
lum?en '  ( 1854)  is  the  most  remarkable ;  a  requiem 
(1 85 1);  many  cantatas ;  symphonies  and  other 
orchestral  works ;  many  pianoforte  pieces,  Bongs, 


etc.  As  a  conductor  he  was  one  of  the  first  of  his 
day.  with  every  quality  of  intelligence,  energy,  tact, 
and  industry/to  fill  that  difficult  position.  [F.G.] 

DORUS-GRAS,  Julie  Aim£e.   See  Gras. 

DOT  (Fr.  Amir;  Ger.  Pnnkt;  Ital.  Punto\. 
A  point  placed  after  a  note  to  indicate  that  its 
length  is  to  be  increased  one  half;  a  semibreve 
with  the  addition  of  a  dot  being  thus  equal 
to  three  minims,  a  minim  with  a  dot  to  three 
crotchets,  and  so  on. 

So  far  as  regards  rhythm,  thin  is  at  the  present 
time  the  only  use  of  the  dot,  and  it  is  necessitated 
by  the  fret  that  modern  notation  has  no  form  of 
note  equal  to  three  of  the  next  lower  denomina- 
tion, so  that  without  the  dot  the  only  way  of 
expressing  notes  of  three-fold  value  would  be  by 

means  of  the  bind,  thus  ^  •  instead  of  P", 

f  •  instead  of  1" ' ,  which  method  would 
greatly  add  to  the  difficulty  of  reading.  The 
sign  itself  is  howover  derived  from  the  ancient 
system  of  'measured  music'  (mtuica  metuntrah't, 
about  A.  D.  1 300),  in  which  it  exercised  various 
functions,  and  where  it  is  met  with  in  four  forms, 
called  respectively  'point  of  perfection,'  'point  of 
alteration.' '  point  of  division.'  and  '  point  of  addi- 
tion.' The  different  uses  of  these  points  or  dots 
was  as  follows. 

The  rhythm  of  the  measured  music  was  at 
first  always  triple  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  accent  fell 
upon  the  first  beat  of  every  three  (the  division 
of  music  into  bars  is  of  later  date,  Bee  Bak),  and 
each  note  was  of  the  value  of  three  of  the  next 
lower  denomination,  the  long  ^  being  equal  to 
three  breves  ■,  and  the  breve  to  three  semibreves 
♦,  and  so  on.  But  whenever  a  long  note  was 
followed  or  preceded  by  one  of  the  next  shorter 
kind,  and  the  latter  sung  to  an  unaccented 
syllable,  it  became  necessary  to  shorten  the  long 
note  by  one  third,  in  order  to  preserve  the  triple 
character  of  the  rhythm.  Thus  Ex.  I  would 
be  sung  as  Ex.  2,  and  not  as  Ex.  3,  notwith- 
standing the  breve  under  other  circumstances 
would  be  worth  three  semibreves : — 


I  fit   1  -      *   _  J 

i.  n  ntttn      *•  frr/ortuM 


3-  Sot  thu$ 


*  # 


i 


The  note  thus  shortened  was  termed  imperfect. 

Cases  often  arose,  however,  in  which  the  long 
note  was  required  to  be  perfect,  *'.  e.  worth  three 
beats,  in  spite  of  its  being  followed  by  a  shorter 
note;  in  these  cases  a  dot  called  the  'point  of 
perfection,'  and  written  either  as  a  simple  dot  or 
a  dot  with  a  tail  •/  (punctu*  caudaiiu),  was  intro- 
duced after  the  note,  the  function  of  which  was 
to  preserve  the  long  note  from  being  made 
imperfect  by  the  next  following  short  note,  thus — 


1  4.  Writtnt 


Performed 


■     v  » — 5  

Another  kind  of  dot.  the  'point  of  alteration,' 
written  like  the  foregoing,  but  placed  either 
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DOT. 


before  the  first  or  above  the  second  of  two  similar 
notes,  indicated  that  the  second  of  the  two  was 
to  be  '  altered,'  t.  e.  doubled  in  length,  again  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  the  triple  rhythm;  for 
example — 


m 


m 


In  the  absence  of  the  dot  in  the  above  example, 
there  would  be  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  two 
breves  ought  not  to  be  rendered  imperfect  by 
means  of  their  respective  semibreves,  as  in  Ex.  i . 
Like  the  point  of  perfection  therefore  this  dot 
preserves  the  first  note  from  imperfection ;  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  followed  by  two  short 
notes  (instead  of  three  as  in  Ex.  4),  it  also 
indicates  the  'alteration'  or  doubling  of  the 
second  of  the  two. 

The  third  kind  of  dot,  the  '  point  of  division,' 
answers  to  the  modern  bar,  but  instead  of  being 
used  at  regular  intervals  throughout  the  com- 
position, it  was  only  employed  in  cases  of  doubt ; 
for  example,  it  woidd  be  properly  introduced 
afier  the  second  note  of  Ex.  1,  to  divide  the 
paaaage  into  two  measures  of  three  beats  each, 
and  to  show  that  the  two  breves  were  to  be  made 
imperfect  by  means  of  the  two  semibreves,  which 
latter  would  become  joined  to  them  as  third  and 
finst  beats  respectively,  thi 

6.  H  riUen 
 i'  


Performed 


1 1^-  {._ 


Without  the  point  of  division  the  example  might 
be  mistaken  for  the  'alteration '  Bhown  in  Ex.  5. 

The  last  of  the  four  kinds  of  dots  mentioned 
above,  the  '  point  of  addition,'  was  identical  with 
our  modern  dot,  inasmuch  as  it  added  one  half  to 
the  value  of  the  note  after  which  it  was  placed. 
It  is  of  home  what  biter  date  than  the  others 
(about  A.  D.  1400).  and  belongs  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  so-called  tempm  imperfe<  tatn,  in 
wh:ch  the  rhythm  was  duple  instead  of  triple. 
It  was  applied  to  a  note  which  by  its  position 
would  !•«•  imperfect,  and  by  adding  one  half  to  its 
value  rendered  it  perfect,  thus  exercising  a  power 
similar  to  that  of  the  '  point  of  perfection.' 

In  modern  music  the  dot  is  frequently  met 
with  doubled;  the  effect  of  a  double  dot  is  to 
lengthen  the  note  by  three-fourths,  a  minim 
with  double  dot  being  equal  to  seven 

quavers,  a  doubly  dotted  crotchet  (••• )  to  seven 
fcemiquavers,  and  so  on.  The  double  dot  was  the 
invention  of  Leopold  Mozart,  who  introduced  it 
with  the  view  of  regulating  the  rhythm  of  certain 
adagio  movements,  in  which  it  was  at  that  time 
customary  to  prolong  a  dotted  note  slightly,  for 
the  sake  of  effect.  Leopold  Mozart  disapproved 
oi  the  vagueness  of  this  method,  and  therefore 
wrote  in  his  '  Violinschule'  (2nd  edition.  Augs- 
burg, 1769),  'It  would  be  well  if  this  pro- 
longation of  the  dot  were  to  be  made  very 
definite  and  exact;  I  for  my  part  have  often 
made  it  so,  and  have  expruased  my  intention  by 


means  of  two  dots,  with  a  proportional  shortening 
of  the  next  following  note.'  His  son,  Wolfgang 
Mozart,  not  only  made  frequent  use  of  the  double 
dot  invented  by  hi-  father,  but  in  at  least  one 
instance,  namely  at  the  beginning  of  the  symphony 
in  D  written  for  Hafher,  employed  a  triple  dot, 
adding  seven  eighths  to  the  value  of  the  note 
which  preceded  it.  The  triple  dot  has  however 
never  come  into  general  use;  indeed,  the  above 
is  the  only  instance  of  its  employment  with  which 
the  writer  is  acquainted. 

Dots  following  rests  lengthen  them  to  the  same 
extent  as  when  applied  to  notes. 

In  old  music  a  dot  was  sometimes  placed  at 
the  l>eginning  of  a  bar,  having  reference  to  the 
last  note  of  the  preceding  bar  (Ex.  7);  this 
method  of  writing  was  not  convenient,  as  the  dot 
might  easily  escape  notice,  and  it  is  now  super- 
seded by  the  use  of  the  bind  in  similar 
(Ex.  8). 


m 


When  a  passage  consists  of  alternate  dotted 
notes  and  short  notes,  and  is  mark  e  l  stare*  1  to, 
the  dot  is  treated  as  a  rest,  and  the  longer  notes 
are  thus  made  !■  •  <  staccato  than  the  shorter  ones. 
Thus  Ex  9  (from  the  third  movement  of  Bee- 
thoven's Sonata,  Op.  a  a)  should  be  played  as  in 
Ex.  10,  and  not  as  in  Ex.  11. 


w^-  ■■■ 

In  all  other  cases  the  value  of  the  dotted  note 
should  be  scrupulously  observed,  except— in  the 
opinion  of  some  teachers — in  the  case  of  a  dotted 
note  followed  by  a  group  of  short  notes  in 
moderate  tempo ;  here  it  is  sometimes  considered 
allowable  to  increase  the  length  of  the  dotted 
note  and  to  shorten  the  others  in  proportion,  for 
the  sake  of  effect.  (See  Koch,  '  Munikaliwhea 
Lexicon.'  art.  Funl-t ;  Lichtenthal.  'Diziomirio 
della  Musica,' art.  Putito.)  Thus  Ex.  13  would 
be  rendered  as  in  Ex.  1 3. 


12. 


Andante 
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In  view  however  of  the  fact  that  there  are  a 
variety  of  means  such  as  double  dots,  binds,  etc. 
by  which  a  composer  can  express  with  perfect 
accuracy  the  rhythmic  proportions  which  he 
requires,  it  certainly  seems  advisable  to  employ 
the  utmost  caution  in  making  use  of  such  licences 
as  the  foregoing,  and  in  particular  never  to 
introduce  them  into  movements  the  rhythmical 
character  of  which  is  dependent  on  such  pro- 
grwMiions  of  dotted  notes  as  the  above  example, 
such  for  instance  as  the  14th  of  Beethoven's 
3*  Variations,  Op.  120,  or  the  coda  of  the 
Fantasia,  Op.  77. 

2.  Besides  the  employment  of  the  dot  as  a 
sign  of  augmentation  of  value,  it  is  used  to 
indicate  staccato,  being  placed  above  or  below 
the  note,  and  written  as  a  round  dot  if  the 
fetaccato  is  not  intended  to  be  very  marked,  and 
as  a  pointed  dash  if  the  notes  are  to  Imj  extremely 
short.  [Dash.]  As  an  extension  of  this  practice 
dots  are  used  to  denote  the  re]*etition  of  a  single 
note  ;  and  they  are  also  placed  before  or  after  a 
double  bar  as  a  sign  of  the  repetition  of  a  passage 
or  section.  In  old  music  for  the  clavecin  they 
are  used  as  an  indication  of  the  litbumj.  J  Ab- 
breviations ;  Bebung.]  [F.T.] 

DOTTI,  Anna,  a  distinguished  seconda  donna 
who  formed  part  of  Handel's  company  at  the 
Kmg's  Thea're  in  London  for  some  years.  She 
anj>eared  first  as  Irene  in  'Tamerlane'  with 
Cuzzoni  in  1724,  and  as  A  garni  ra  in  the  '  Arta- 
serse'  of  Ariosti.    In  25  she  sang  in  'Rodelinda 1 


and  'Giulio  Cesare,'  as  well  as  in  the  anony 
moos  '  Elba,'  the  '  Dario'  of  Attilio.  and  Vinci's 

•  Elpidia.'  During  the  next  season  she  played 
in  the  'Ottone'  and  'Alessandro'  of  Handel; 
and  in  27  was  again  in  London,  and  took  the 
part  of  Orindo  in  the  first  representations  of 

*  Adineto,'  and  that  of  Pilade  in  '  Astianatte.1 
After  1727  her  name  does  not  occur  again  in  the 
libretti.  [J.  M.] 

DOTZAUER,  Jdptd8  Johaxn  Fbiedbich,  one 
of  the  greatest  composers,  players,  and  teachers  of 
the  violoncello;  born  at  Hildburghausr>n,  Jan.  20, 
1783.  His  teachers  were  Henschkel.  Gleichmann, 
and  Rtittinger— a  pupil  of  Kittl's,  and  therefore 
only  two  removes  from  J.  S.  Bach.  For  the  cello 
be  had  Kriegk  of  Meiningen,  a  famous  virtuoso 
and  teacher.  He  began  his  career  in  the  Mein- 
ingen court  band,  in  180 1,  and  remained  there 
till  1805.  He  then  went  by  way  of  Leipzig  to 
lierlin,  where  he  found  and  profited  by  B.  Horn- 
berg-.  In  181 1  he  entered  the  King's  band  at 
Dre-wlen,  and  remained  there  till  his  death,  March 
9,  1  863,  playing,  composing,  editing,  and,  above 
all,  teaching.  His  principal  pupils  were  Rum- 
mer Drecbiler,  C.  Schu  berth,  and  his  own  son, 
C.  Ludwig.  His  works  comprise  an  opera  (*  Gra- 
zioMO,'  1841),  a  mass,  a  symphony,  several  ovei> 
t  ,1  — ,  9  quartets,  12  concertos  fur  cello  and  or- 


chestra, sonatas,  variations,  and  exercises  for  the 
cello.  He  edited  Bach's  6  sonatas  for  cello  nolo, 
and  left  an  excellent  Method  for  his  instrument. 

DOUBLE  BAR  divides  a  piece  or  a  movement 
into  main  sections,  and  when  accompanied  by 
dots  indicate*  that  the  section  on  the 
with  the  dots  is  to  be  repeated. 

0)  (2)  (») 


The  double  bar  is  a  principal  feature  in  the 
symphony  or  sonata.  In  the  first  movement  it 
occurs  at  the  end  of  the  first  section,  which  is 
then  rej>eated.  and  is  followed  by  the  working 
out,  or  burchfiihrung.  In  the  symphonies  before 
Beethoven,  and  in  Beethoven's  own  earlier 
sonatas,  the  second  section  was  often  repeated 
as  well  as  the  first.  In  the  minuet,  or  bcherzo, 
with  trio,  both  sections  of  each  are  repeated,  and 
then  after  the  trio  the  minuet  is  given  again 
without  the  repetitions. 

DOUBLE  BASS  (Ital.  Contrabas$o  or  Violont) 
is  the  largest  of  the  stringed  instruments  played 
with  a  bow.  Whether  it  was  invented  before  or 
after  the  violin  is  still  an  unsettled  question. 
In  its  forms  it  has  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  older  gauiba  tribe,  viz.  the  flat  instead  of 
the  arched  back,  and  the  slanting  shoulder ; 
w  hile,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  the  tour  corners, 
the  /•  holes,  and  in  every  respect  the  belly  of  the 
violin,  thus  appearing  to  be  a  combination  of  the 
gamba  and  the  violin,  and  therefore  probably  of 
a  date  posterior  to  both. 

The  double  bass  was  originally  mounted  with 
three  strings  only,  tuned  thus  (a).  At  the 
present  time,  however,  basses  with  four  strings, 
tuned  thus  (6),  are  used  by  all,  except  the  ltaliun 


Italian,    (i)  English. 


and  some  English  players,  who  still  prefer  the 
three -stringed  instrument  on  account  of  its 
greater  sonority.  For  orchestral  playing,  how- 
ever, the  fourth  string  has  become  an  alwolute 
necessity,  since  modern  composers  very  frequently 
use  the  contra  E  and  F  in  obligato  passages.  In 
England,  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  a  phrase  like 
that  which  opens  Mendelssohn's  '  MeereKstille* 
(c),  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  fourth  string 
and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  producing 
the  low  *F,  had  to  be  altered  to  the  octave  {d). 

.  M  (<*)  

This  and  other  similar  musical  barbarities  were 
committed,  until  at  the  Crystal  Palace  the  sensible 
plan  was  adopted  of  having  half  the  number  of 
the  basses  with  four,  and  the  other  half  with  three 
stringy,  thus  avoiding  the  mutilation  of  phrases 
like  the  above,  without  sacrificing  the  greater 
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richness  of  tone  which  is  claimed  for  the  three - 
stringed  instrument. 

If  the  violin  i»  the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  the 
doable  bcum  is  its  foundation.  To  it  is  given  the 
lowest  part,  on  which  l>oth  harmony  and  melody 
rest.  The  English  term  'double  bass'  has  probably 
been  applied  to  the  instrument  because  it  often 
doubles  in  the  lower  octave  the  bass  of  the 
harmony,  given  to  the  bass  voice,  the  violoncello, 
the  bassoon,  or  some  other  instrument.  In  a 
similar  way  the  3 2- feet  stop  of  the  organ  is 
termed  double  diapason  because  it  doubles  a  16- 
feet  diapason  in  the  lower  octave. 

This  doubling  of  the  bass  part  was  for  a  long 
time,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  sole  function  of 
the  doublo  bass,  and  it  is  only  Bince  the  beginning 
of  the  1 9th  century  that  we  meet,  in  the  scores 
of  Haydn,  and  more  frequently  in  those  of  Bee- 
thoven, with  independent  double-bass  [utssage*. 
The  double  bass  from  its  very  nature — its  tone, 
when  heard  alone,  being  somewhat  rough,  and 
its  treatment,  owing  to  its  large  dimensions,  very 
difficult — is  essentially  an  orchestral  rather  than 
a  solo  instrument,  and  as  such  it  is  with  the 
violin  the  most  important  and  indispensable  one. 
The  solo  performances  of  Bottesini  and  a  few 
other  celebrated  double  •  bass  players,  are  ex  - 
ceptions  which  prove  the  rule  for  any  one  who 
has  heard  them.  In  fact  these  virtuosi  do  not 
play  on  full -sized  double  basses,  but  use  the 
basso  di  camera,  an  instrument  of  considerably 
smaller  dimensions. 

As  double  bass-playero  Dragonetti,  MQller, 
and  Bottesini,  have  the  greatest  reputation.  Most 
of  the  great  Italian  violin  makers,  from  Gaspar 
da  Salo  downwards,  have  made  double  basse- 
of  various  sizes,  a  fair  number  of  which  are  still 
extant.  [P-  DJ 

DOUBLE  BASSOON  (It.  Contra  fagotto ;  Fr. 
Cont relwtrtm  ;  Ger.  Contrafayott,  Doppeljayott) 
The  contrafagotto  or  double  bassoon,  in  pitch  an 
octave  below  the  ordinary  bassoon,  is  not  by  anv 
means  a  new  instrument ;  but  the  older  instru- 
ments were  of  feeble  rattling  tone,  rendered  un- 
wieldy by  unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  the  Bt> 
of  the  32-foot  octave.  It  has  been  considerably 
improved  by  Herr  Haseneier  of  Coblenz,  and 
subsequently  by  the  writer,  who  has  introduced 
it  into  English  orchestras. 

The  double  bassoon  as  made  on  the  writer's 
design  by  Haseneier  consists  of  a  tube  16  feet 
4  inches  long,  truly  conical  in  its  bore,  enlarging 
from  \  inch  diameter  at  the  reed  to  4  inches  at 
the  bell.  It  is  curved  four  times  on  itself  for 
convenience  of  manipulation,  so  that  the  length 
of  the  instrument  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
ordinary  bassoon.  Its  extreme  compass  is  three 
octaves,  from  000  upwards  to  middle  C— see  ex- 
ample la).  Its  ordinary  range,  however,  should 
be  limited  to  the  tenor  G,  the  notes  above  tins 
being  rather  difficult  to  produce. 

It  possesses  every  semitone  of  the  diatonic 
scale  throughout  its  compass,  and  is  therefore 
al>le  to  play  in  any  key  with  moderate  facility. 
The  scale  is  founded  on  the  octave  harmonic, 
and  continued  by  means  of  the  twellth.  From 


CCC  to  FF  (b),  only  a  single  sound  is  obtained  by 
each  key.  Between  the  latter  note  and  its  double 
octave  {c),  the  same  fingering  produces  two  sounds 
of  an  octave,  simply  by  change  of  emltowhure 
and  greater  pressure  of  wind.  With  the  four- 
foot  Ff  a  new  harmonic  sound  begins,  using  the 
fingering  of  the  eight-foot  B^  and  again  increasing 
the  wind-pressure.  Seven  semitones  thus  procured 
carry  the  tone  up  to  the  C  above  (ti),  which  is  the 
fourth  C  inclusive  from  the  foundation  note.  It 
must  l»-  rememliered,  however,  that  the  orchestral 

Eart  for  this  instrument,  like  that  of  the  double 
ass,  is  always  written  an  octave  higher  than 
the  real  sound,  to  avoid  ledger  lii 


(*>) 


(0 


(<*) 


3 


3 


The  holes  from  which  the  sound  issues  are  of 
graduated  size,  increasing  downwards  with  the 

size  of  the  bore.  They 
are  placed  as  a  rule  in 
their  correct  positions,  so 
as  to  cut  off  the  proper 
portion  of  tube  corre- 
sponding to  the  elevation 
of  the  note.  Mechanism 
is  adapted  to  them,  to 
bring  them  within  reach 
of  the  fingers.  To  enable 
the  player  to  distinguish 
what  are  called  '  open ' 
from  closed  holes,  a  dif- 
ferent shape  is  given  to 
the  terminations  of  the 
levers.  The  first  threo 
fingers  of  each  hand, 
which  have  to  keep  closed 
the  six  open  notes  of  the 
ordinary  bassoon,  fall  into 
saddle  -  shaped  recesses 
worked  in  the  brass  of 
the  key ;  whereas  the 
two  little  fingers  and  the 
thumbs  touch  the  cush- 
ion-shaped surface  of  keys 
similar  to  those  used  u 
other  wind  instruments. 
It  is,  in  consequence,  very 
easy  for  any  person  ac- 
customed to  the  ordinary 
bassoon  to  adapt  his  play- 
ing to  this.  The  saddle. 
Bhape  of  the  key  aUo 
serves  to  support  the 
upper  joints  of  the  finger, 
and  to  throw  the  labour  of  closing  the  hole  more 
on  the  powerful  muscles  of  the  forearm  than  on 
the  weaker  fabric  of  the  hand  itself. 

Although  this  instrument  was  formerly  used 
in  military  bands,  and  was  played  at  the  first 
Hand<-1  commemoration  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
it  had  gone  completely  out  of  use  until  the 
Handel  Festival  of  1871.    It  is  however  abun- 
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dantly  mitten  for  by  the  great  masters.  Haydn 
gives  it  an  important  part  in  the  '  Creation,'  the 
Passion  music,  and  other  of  his  works.  Mozart 
uses  it  in  a  nonet  for  wind  instruments  (already 
mentioned  under  Clahinkt),  as  also  does  Spohr 
in  a  similar  combination.  Beethoven  employs  it 
largely  in  Mb  greatest  works.  It  reinforces  the 
March  in  the  tinale  of  the  C  minor  symphony, 
takes  a  leading  part  in  the  choral  symphony,  and 
in  the  Grand  Mass  in  D.  It  also  appears  in  the 
overture  to  '  King  Stephen,'  and  has  obbligato 
passages  in  the  grave-digging  scene  of  '  Fidelio' — 
a|iroi>os  to  which  see  a  characteristic  anecdote  in 
Thayer's  Beethotcn.  ii.  288.  Mendelssohn  intro- 
duces it  in  his  overture  'The  Hebrides,'  in  his 
re-orchestration  of  Handel's  Dettingen  Te  Deum, 
in  the  Reformation  symphony,  and  elsewhere. 
In  all  cases  it  forms  a  grand  bass  to  the  reed 
band,  completing  the  16-foot  octave  with  the  six 
wanting  on  three  -  stringed  double 

[W.H.S.] 

DOUBLE  CHANT,  a  chant  equal  in  length 
to  two  single  chants,  and  covering  two  verses; 
peculiar  to  the  English  church,  and  not  intro- 
duced till  after  the  Restoration.  [Chant,  p.  338.] 

DOUBLE  CONCERTO,  a  concerto  for  two 
solo  instruments  and  orchestra,  as  Bach's  for 
two  Pianos,  Mozart's  for  Violin  and  Viola 
(Kochel,  364);  or  Mendelssohn's  (MS.)  for 
Piano  and  Violin.  * 

DOUBLE  COUNTERPOINT  is  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  subject  or  melody  by  another 
melody,  so  contrived  as  to  be  capable  of  use 
either  below  or  above  the  original  subject.  See 
examples  given  under  Countkkpoint  (p.  408). 

DOUBLE  FLAT.  If  the  flat  lowers  a  note 
by  a  semitone,  the  double  flat  lowers  it  by  two. 
The  sign  for  the  double  sharp  is  abbreviated,  but 
that  for  the  double  flat  remains  simply  bb,  the 
corrective  to  which  is  either  tjb  or  b  at  pleasure. 
On  keyed  instruments  the  double  flat  of  a  note 
is  a  whole  tone  lower : — thus  Abb  =  G5,  Cbb  =  Bb. 
The  French  term  is  double  b4mol  \  the  German 
one  doppel-B.  The  German  nomenclature  for 
the  notes  is  Eses,  Asas,  Deses,  etc. 


DOUBLE  FUGUE,  a  common  term  for  a 
fugue  on  two  subjects,  in  which  the  two  start 
t<  aether,  as  in  the  following,  by  Sebastian 
Bach; 


1  Tiii,  ifx-qi  HBr^i 


or  in  D.  Scarlatti's  harpsichord  fugue  in  D 
minor:  or  Handel's  organ  fugue,  quoted  under 
Countebsubject,  p.  409  6.  [G  ] 


DOUBLE  SHARP  raises  a  note  by  two  semi- 
tones,  and  is  denoted  by  a  x  ,  probably  an  abbre- 
viation of  %.%.  It  is  singular  that  the  sign  should 
be  a  loss  complicated  one  than  that  for  the 
single  sharp.  On  instruments  of  fixed  intona- 
tion C  x  =  Di,  E  x  =  Ff .  etc.  The  French  call 
it  double  diete,  and  the  Germans  doppel  kreuz. 
The  Germans  call  the  notes  em»,fieis,  yiti*,  etc. 

DOUBLE  STOPPING  is  sounding  on  the 
violin  or  other  instrument  of  that  tribe  two  notes 
simultaneously.  Such  notes  are  termed  'double 
stops.'  An  'open  note'  is  produced  by  merely 
striking  the  string  with  the  bow  without  touching 
it  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand— so  that  the 
string  vibrates  in  its  whole  length.  A  '  stopped 
note,  is  a  note  produced  by  putting  a  finger  of 
the  left  hand  on  the  string,  so  that  the  vibration 
of  the  string  is  'stopped'  at  a  certain  point. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  term  'double-stopping' 
ought  only  to  be  applied  to  the  simultaneous 
sounding  of  two  'stopped'  notes;  it  is,  however, 
indiscriminately  used  for  any  double  sounds, 
whether  produced  with  or  without  the  aid  of  the 
open  Btrings.  The  playing  of  double  stops  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  technique  of  the 
violin.  [P.  D.] 

DOUBLE  TONGUEING,  a  method  of  articu- 
lation applicable  to  the  flute,  the  cornet  a  pistons, 
and  some  other  brass  instruments.  The  oboe, 
bassoon,  and  clarinet,  are  susceptible  only  of 
single  tongueing,  which  signifies  the  starting  of 
the  reed-vibrations  by  a  Bharp  touch  from  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  similar  to  the  percussion  action  in 
harmoniums.  It  requires  long  practice  to  give 
the  necessary  rapidity  to  the  tongue  muscles 
co-operating  for  this  end.  Single  tongueing  is 
phonetically  represented  by  a  succession  of  the 
lingual  letter  T,  as  in  the  word  'rat-tat-tat.' 
Double  tongueing  aims  at  alternating  the  linguo- 
dental  explosive  T  with  another  explosive  conso- 
nant produced  differently,  such  as  the  linguo- 
palatals  D  or  K,  thus  relieving  the  muscles  by 
alternate  instead  of  repeated  action.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  mouthpiece  into  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth  itself  prevents  such  an  alternation  in 
the  three  instruments  above  named,  but  it  is 
possible  in  the  flute  and  cornet.  Any  inter- 
mediate vowel  sound  may  be  employed.  The 
words  commonly  recommended  for  double-tongue- 
ing  are  'tucker'  or  'ticker.'  Triple  tongueing 
is  also  possible ;  and  even  four  blows  of  the 
tongue  against  the  teeth  and  palate  have  been 
achieved  and  termed  quadruple  tongueing.  In- 
deed the  system  may  be  farther  extended  by 
employing  words  such  as  'Tikatakataka',  in 
which  dental  and  palatal  explosives  are  judi- 
ciously alternated. 

The  obstruction  to  the  wind-current  is  not  bo 
complete  in  double  as  in  single  tongueing,  nor  is 
the  mechanical  starting  of  the  reed  present  in  the 
latter.  But  it  is  notwithstanding  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  good  staccato  effect.  [W.  H.  S.] 

DOUBLES  (Fr.).  The  old  name  for  'Varia- 
tions,' especially  in  harpsichord  music.  The 
doubles  consisted  of  mere  embellishments  of  the 
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original  melody,  and  were  never  accompanied 
by  any  change  in  the  harmonies.  Examples  are 
numerous  in  the  works  of  the  older  masters. 
Handel's  variations  on  the  so-called  1  Harmo- 
nious Blacksmith '  are  called  '  Doubles '  in  the 
old  editions.  In  Couperin  s  'Pieces  de  Clavecin,' 
Book  I,  No.  2,  may  be  seen  a  dance  •  Les  Ca- 
naries '  followed  by  a  variation  entitled  '  Double 
dts  Canaries,'  and  two  instances  will  also  be 
found  in  Bach's  English  Suites,  the  first  of  which 
contains  a  '  Courante  avec  deux  Doubles'  and 
the  sixth  a  sarabande  with  a  double.  The  term 
is  now  entirely  obsolete.  ( 2)  In  combination  the 
word  'double  is  used  to  indicate  the  octave  be- 
low ;  thus  the  4 double -bass'  plays  an  octave 
below  the  ordinary  bass,  or  violoncello;  a 
'double'  stop  ou  the  organ  is  a  stop  of  the 
pitch  known  as  1 6- feet  pitch  (see  Obgax),  an 
octave  below  the  « unison '  stops.  (3)  The  notes 
in  the  bass  octave  from 

are  often  spoken  of  by  organ  builders  as  double 
G,  double  F,  etc.  (4)  The  word  is  applied  to 
singers  who  under-study  a  part  in  a  vocal  work, 
so  as  to  replace  the  regular  performer  in  case 
of  need.  [E.  P.] 

DOUBLES.  The  name  given  by  change 
ringers  to  changes  on  five  bells,  from  the  fact 
that  two  pairs  of  bells  change  phves  in  ea  h 
guccessi  ve  change.  [C.  A .  W .  T.  ] 

DOWLAND,  JOHV,  Mus.  Bac.,  was  born  in 
Westminster  in  1562.  In  1584  he  visited  France 
and  Germany,  and,  after  remaining  some  months 
in  the  latter  country,  crossed  the  Alps  into  Italy. 
Having  returned  to  England  he,  in  1588,  took 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford,  and 
was  subsequently  admitted  to  the  same  degree  at 
Cambridge.  In  1592  he  was  one  of  the  musi- 
cians engaged  in  liarmonising  the  Psalm  Tunes 
in  four  parts,  which  were  published  by  Thomas 
E.Hte  in  that  year.  In  1597  he  published  'The 
First  Books  of  Songes  or  Ayres  of  foure  parts 
with  Table  ture  for  the  Lute.  St)  inado  that  all 
the  partes  together,  or  either  of  them  severally 
may  be  song  to  the  Lute,  Orpherian,  or  Viol  de 
gambo.'  This  work  became  so  popular  that  four 
subsequent  editions  appeared  in  1600,  1603, 
1608,  and  1613.  It  was  printed  in  score  for  the 
Musical  Antiquarian  Society,  in  1S44.  Dowlaad, 
soon  after  its  publication,  entered  the  service  of 
Christian  IV,  King  of  Denmark,  as  lutcnist, 
and  whilst  resident  in  that  country  he  published 
(in  London),  in  1600,  'The  Second  Booke  of 
Songes  or  Ayres  of  2,  4,  and  5  parts,  with 
Tableture  for  the  Lute  or  Orpherion,  with  the 
Violl  de  Gamba  .  .  .  Also  an  Excelent  lesson 
for  the  Lute  and  Base  Viol,  called  Ikiwlaud's 
adew'  [for  Master  Oliuer  Cromwell].  In  1602, 
bein?  still  in  Denmark,  he  published  (also  in 
London)  'The  Third  and  last  Booke  of  Sougea 
or  Ayres.  Newly  comj>osed  to  sing  to  the  Lute, 
Orpharion,  or  Viols,  and  a  dialogue  for  a  base 


DRAESEKE. 

and  meane  Lute,  with  fiue  voyces  to  sing  thereto.' 
In  1605  he  came  to  England,  and  published 
'  Lachrynue,  or,  Seven  Teares,  figured  in  seaven 
passionate  Pavans,  etc.,  set  forth  for  the  Lute, 
Viols,  or  Violins,  in  five  parts.'  The  first  pa  van 
of  these  seven  is  that  so  frequently  alluded  to  by 
contemporary  dramatists  as  '  Lachiy  true.'  Dow- 
Utnd  afterwards  returned  to  Denmark,  which  be 
finally  quitted  in  1609  to  come  back  to  and 
remain  in  England.  In  1609  he  published  his 
translation  of  Andreas  Ornithojiarcus's  treatise 
'  Micrologus.'  In  16 10,  at  the  end  of  a  collection 
of  lute  lessons  edited  by  his  son,  Robert,  ap|>eared 
some  Observations  on  Lute  playing  by  Dowland. 
In  161 2  Dowland  published  'A  Pilgrime'i 
Solace,  wherein  is  contained  Musicall  Harmonie 
of  3,  4,  and  5  part>.  to  be  sung  and  plaid  with 
Lute  and  Viola.'  He  describes  himself  on  the 
title  page  as  '  Lutenist  to  the  Lord  Walden.' 
In  1625  be  was  one  of  the  six  lutenist*  in  the 
service  of  the  king.  Dowland  died  early  in 
1626.  His  skill  as  a  lutenist  is  celebrated  in 
one  of  the  sonnets  of  Shakspere's  '  Passionate 
Pilgrim,'  printed  in  1599,  but  which  sonnet  had 
previously  been  printed  in  a  work  by  Richard 
Barnfield. 

•  If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree, 
As  they  must  needs,  the  sister  and  the 
brother, 

Dowland  to  thee  is  dear,  whose  heavenly 
touch 

Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense ; 
Spenser  to  me.'  etc.  |W. H. H.] 

DOWLAND,  Robebt,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  also  a  lutenist.  In  1610  he  edited  'A 
Musicall  Banqvet.  Furnished  with  varietie 
of  Delicious  Ayres,  Collected  out  of  the  best 
Authors  in  English,  French,  Spanish  and 
Italian,  by  Robert  Dowland.'  The  authors 
referred  to  are  Daniel  Batcbelar,  John  Dow- 
land, Robert  Hales,  Anthony  Holbome,  and 
Richard  Martin.  In  the  same  year  he  also 
edited  '  Varietie  of  Lessons :  viz.  Fantasies, 
Pavins,  Gallinrds,  Almaincs,  Corantoea,  and 
Volts.  Selected  out  of  the  beat  approved  Au- 
thors, as  well  beyond  the  Seas  as  of  our  owne 
Country.  By  Robert  Dowland.  Whereunto  is 
annexed  certaine  Observations  belonging  to  Lute- 
playing  by  John  Baptisto  Hesardo  of  Viconti  : 
Also  a  short  Treatise  thereunto  appertaining 
by  John  Dowland,  Batchelor  of  Musicke.'  In 
April,  1626,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Robert 
Dowland  was  appointed  his  successor  as  one  of 
the  musicians  to  the  king.  The  time  of  his 
death  has  not  been  discovered,  but  he  was  living 
in  1 64 1,  when  his  name  occurs  as  one  of  the 
'  M  usicians  for  the  W  ay tes.'  [ W .  H.  H .  ] 

DRAESEKE,  Felix,  a  gifted  and  highly  cul- 
tivated, though  somewhat  eccentric,  comjioser  and 
writer  upon  musical  subjects,  disciple  of  Liszt's  at 
Weimar,  and  one  of  that  smdl  but  formidable 
circle  of  young  musicians,  who  are  known  as  '  tlie 
ueudeutsche  Schule,'  and  amongst  whom  are 
such  names  as  Hans  von  Bulow,  Pvter  Cornelius, 
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Girl  KUnd worth  and  Carl  Tausig,  was  born  in 
1835  at  Coburg.  On  leaving  Weiinar,  Driiscke 
settled  at  Dresden,  and  subsequently  at  Lau- 
sanne, as  teacher  of  the  pianoforte  and  harmony. 
In  1868  Von  Biilow  called  him  to  Munich  as  a 
master  of  the  now  Con»ervatoire,  but  he  re- 
turned to  Switzerland  soon  after  Von  Bulow's 
departure  from  Munich  early  in  1869,  and  is  at 
present  residing  at  Dresden.  Draseke  has  pub- 
lished a  number  of  pianoforte  pieces,  remarkable 
for  harmonic  and  rhythmic  subtleties ;  '  Fan- 
tasiewtucke  in  Walxerlbrm,'  op.  3  ;  '  Deux  valses 
de  concert,'  op.  4  ;  a  fine  Sonata  in  E  major,  op. 
6  ;  several  pieces  for  piano  and  violoncello ;  some 
vocal  compositions  and  a  symphony.  An  opera, 
for  which  he  himself  wrote  the  poem,  is  still  in 
manuscript.  Of  his  literary  labours,  the  elabor- 
ate analysis  of  Liszt's  Poeme*  symphoniques  in 
Brendel's  *  Anregungen,'  and  the  recent  essay 
on  Peter  Cornelius,  in  'Die  neue  Zeitschrift  fur 
Musik.  as  well  as  a  treatise  on  'Modulation,' 
»r,  valuable,  [E.  D.] 
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DRAG  HI,  Aktowto,  capellmeister  to  the 
court  at  Vienna,  born  at  Ferrara  1635  (not  1643, 
as  generally  stated).  In  74  he  was  invited  to 
Vienna  as  Hofthcater  Intendant  to  the  Emperor 
Leopold  I,  and  chapel  -  master  to  the  Empress 
Leonore.  and  in  8  J  took  up  his  abode  there  for 
life.  He  was  a  gifted  dramatic  composer,  and 
most  prolific,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  list  of  his 
works  performed  at  the  court  during  38  years, 
amounting  to  no  less  than  87  operas,  87  feste 
teatrali  and  serenades,  and  33  oratorios.  (See 
Kochel's  life  of  Fux.)  Some  of  his  carnival  operas 
have  been  several  times  revived.  The  scores 
of  most  of  his  works  are  in  the  imperial  library, 
and  some  in  the  archives  of  the  '  Gesellschaft  der 
Musikfreunde.'  His  librettos,  some  of  them  il- 
lustrated, were  printed  in  the  imperial  press  by 
Cosmerow,  and  have  nearly  all  been  preserved. 
Occasionally  he  wrote  librettos,  which  were  set 
by  other  composers,  Ziani,  Bertali,  and  even  the 
Kmperor  Leopold,  who  composed  the  complete 
opera  1  Apollo  deluso'  (1669),  and  airs  for  others. 
Various  mistakes  have  been  made  about  the  year 
of  his  death.  Witlther's  Lexicon  speaks  of  him 
as  alive  in  1703,  and  Fetis,  followed  by  most 
modern  biographers,  says  he  went  back  to  Ferrara 
and  died  there  in  1 707 ;  but  all  doubts  are  set 
at  rest  by  the  register  of  deaths  in  Vienna,  from 
which  it  appears  he  died  there  Jan.  1 8,  1700, 
•ged  65.  A  son  of  his,  Carlo,  was  court-scholar 
in  1 688,  court-organist  in  i6yS,  and  died  May 
a,  1 71 1.  [C.  F.P.J 

DRAGHI,  Giovaxnt  Bapttsta,  was  an  Italian 
musician  who  settled  in  London  in  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  and  who,  during  his  long 
residence  in  this  country,  so  completely  adopted 
the  English  style  of  composition  that  he  must 
be  regarded  as  in  effect  an  English  composer. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  a  brother  of 
Antonio  Draghi.  The  earliest  notice  of  him  is 
found  in  PepyBs  Diary,  under  date  of  Feb.  1 2, 
1 667.  The  diarist  there  mentions  having  heard 
him  (at  Lord  Brouncker's  house)  sing  through  an 


act  of  an  Italian  opera  which  he  had  written  and 
composed  at  the  instance  of  Thomas  Killigrew, 
who  had  an  intention  of  occasionally  introducing 
such  entertainments  at  his  theatre.  Pepys  ex- 
presses in  strong  terms  his  admiration  of  the 
composition.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
this  opera  was  ever  produced.  Draghi  however 
lived  to  witness  the  introduction  into  this  country 
of  the  Italian  opera  at  the  commencement  of  the 
following  century.  He  excelled  as  a  player  on 
the  harpsichord,  for  which  instrument  he  com- 
posed and  published  in  England  many  lessons, 
lie  was  music-master  to  Queen  Anne,  and  prob- 
ably also  to  her  elder  sister,  Queen  Mary.  In 
1675  he  composed  the  act-tunes  and  some  other 
instrumental  music  for  ShadwelTs  opera '  Psyche ': 
the  remainder,  including  the  whole  of  the  vocal 
part,  being  composed  by  Matthew  Lock.  On 
the  death  of  Lock  in  1677  Draghi  succeeded  him 
as  organist  to  Catherine  of  Braganza,  wife  of 
Charles  II.  In  1687,  for  the  celebration  of  St. 
Cecilia's  day,  he  composed  music  for  Dryden'a 
fine  ode  commencing  '  From  Harmony,  from 
heavenly  Harmony.'  In  1 706  he  contributed 
part  of  the  music  to  D'Urfey's  comic  opera, 
'  Wonders  in  the  Sun ;  or,  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Birds,'  produced  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  in  the 
Haymarket.  Many  songs  by  him  are  found  in 
the  collections  of  the  period.  [W.  H.  H.] 

DRAGONETTI,  Domenico,  one  of  the  great- 
est known  players  on  the  double  bass,  born  at 
Venice  1755.  As  a  boy  he  showed  remarkable 
talent  for  music,  teaching  himself  the  guitar  and 
violin,  which  however  he  soon  exchanged  for  his 
own  special  instrument.  On  this  he  quickly 
outstripped  his  master  Berini,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  orchestra  of  the  'Opera  buffa'  at  13.  and 
a  year  later  to  the  'Opera  seria'  at  San  Bene- 
detto, and  to  all  performances  of  importance. 
In  his  18th  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  post  in 
the  choir  of  SU  Mark's,  hitherto  occupied  by  his 
master,  who  himself  persuaded  him  to  accept  it. 
He  had  now  attained  to  such  perfection  that 
nothing  was  too  hard  for  him  ;  he  composed 
sonatas,  concertos  and  capriccios  for  his  instru- 
ment, and  frequently  played  upon  it  the  violon- 
cello part  in  string-quartets.  At  Vicenza  he 
played  in  the  opera  orchestra,  and  while  there 
was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  the  marvellous 
double-bass,  with  which  he  never  again  parted, 
although  often  tempted  by  large  offers  of  money. 
This  instrument  belonged  to  the  convent  of  S.  Pie- 
tro.andwasraadebyGHsparo  di  Salo,  master  of  the 
Amati.  He  tested  its  powers  on  the  monks  of  S. 
Giustina  at  Padua,  by  imitating  a  thunderstorm 
and  bringing  them  out  of  their  cells  in  the  dead  of 
the  night.  Meantime  his  fame  had  spread  beyond 
Italy,  and  he  was  offered  an  engagement  at  the  Im- 
perial Opera  in  St.  Petersburg,  upon  which  the  Pro- 
curators of  St.  Mark's  immediately  raised  his  salary. 
Shortly  after,  however,  he  obtained  a  year's  1«  ave 
of  absence,  having  been  persuaded  by  Banti  and 
Pacchierotti  to  accept  an  invitation  to  London, 
where  he  arrived  in  1 794.  r.nd  was  immediately 
engaged  for  the  opera,  and  for  the  concert*  at  the 
King's  Theatre,    He  made  his  first  appearance 
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on  the  20th  of  Doc.,  and  gave  a  benefit -concert 
on  the  8th  of  May.  1795,  when  he  was  assisted 
by  Banti,  Viotti,  the  harpist  Le  Fourneur,  Har- 
rington, Monzani,  Holmes,  and  the  brothers  Le- 
anJer,  French  horn  players.  The  force  and  ex- 
pression of  his  playing  and  his  power  of  reading 
at  Bight  excited  universal  astonishment,  and  he 
was  at  once  invited  to  take  part  in  all  the  great 
provincial  performances.  Henceforth  he  became 
the  inseparable  companion  of  the  violoncellist 
Lindley ;  for  5  2  years  they  played  at  the  same 
desk  at  the  opera,  the  Antient  Concerts,  the 
Philharmonic,  the  Provincial  Festivals,  etc.,  and 
their  execution  of  Corelli's  sonatas  in  particular 
was  an  unfailing  attraction.  Great  as  was  Drago- 
netti 's  power  of  overcoming  difficulties,  it  was  his 
extraordinary  tone,  and  the  taste,  judgment,  and 
steadiness  of  his  performance,  that  characterised 
him,  and  made  him  so  indispensable  to  the  or- 
chestra. 

Soon  after  Dragonetti's  arrival  In  London  he 
met  Haydn,  with  whom  he  became  intimate. 
On  his  way  to  Italy  in  1 798  Dragonetti  visited 
the  great  master  in  Vienna,  and  was  much 
delighted  with  the  score  of  the  '  Creation,'  just 
completed.  In  1808  and  9  he  was  again  in 
Vienna,  but  from  caprice  would  play  before  no 
one  but  the  family  of  Prince  Starhemberg,  in 
whose  palace  he  lived,  and  whose  wife  often 
accompanied  him  on  the  piano.  Here  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Beethoven,  and  also  that  of 
Sechter,  afterwards  court-organist,  a  sound  musi- 
cian, who  was  teaching  the  porter's  children,  and 
whom  Dragonetti  requested  to  put  a  pianoforte 
accompaniment  to  his  concertos.  To  him  he 
played  unasked,  though  he  locked  up  his  instru- 
ment because  the  StarhembergB  invited  some  of 
the  nobility  to  their  soirees.  His  silence  was 
perhaps  partly  caused  by  his  fear  of  Napoleon, 
who  was  then  in  occupation  of  Vienna,  and  who 
wished  to  take  him  by  force  to  Paris.  With 
Sechter  he  corresponded  all  his  life,  and  remem- 
bered him  in  his  will.  In  August  1845,  when 
90,  he  headed  the  double-basses  (13  in  number) 
at  the  Beethoven  Festival  at  Bonn ;  and  Berlioz, 
in  his  '  Soirees  de  rorchestre,'  writes  that  he 
hail  seldom  heard  the  scherzo  in  the  C  minor 
Symphony  played  with  so  much  vigour  and  finish. 
Thus,  in  his  old  age.  he  rendered  homage  to  the 
great  master,  of  whose  friendship  he  was  reminded 
on  his  death-bed.  Shortly  before  his  end,  when 
surrounded  by  Count  Pepoli,  Pigott,  Tolbecque. 
and  V.  Novcllo,  he  received  a  visit  from  Stumpff, 
the  well-known  harp  maker,  who,  as  Dragonetti 
held  out  his  great  hand  covered  with  callositiesand 
unnaturally  spread  from  constant  playing,  said 
with  emotion,  'This  is  the  hand  which  Beethoven 
our  great  friend,  whose  spirit  now  dwells  in  purer 
regions,  bade  me  press.  He  died  in  his  own 
house  in  Leicester  Square,  April  16,  1S46.  and 
was  buried  on  the  24th  in  the  Catholic  chapel  at 
Minefields.  His  works  were  few.  It  is  not  ge- 
nerally known  that  he  wrote  for  the  voice,  but 
three  canzonets  with  Italian  words,  written  dur- 
ing his  stav  in  Vienna,  still  exist  in  a  collection 
of  '  XXXIV  Canzonette  e  Roinanzi,'  by  various 


composers,  and  dedicated  to  the  Archduke 
Rodolph,  Beethoven's  friend  and  pupil.  He 
was  a  great  collector  of  pictures,  engravings, 
musical  instruments,  and  music;  and  left  to 
the  British  Museum  alone  182  volumes  of 
scores  of  classical  operas.  His  eccentricities  were 
many  and  curious.  He  was  an  inveterate  snuff- 
!  taker,  and  had  a  perfect  gallery  of  snuff-boxes. 
Among  his  treasures  were  found  a  quantity  of 
curiously-dressed  dolls,  with  which  he  used  to 
play  like  a  child,  taking  a  selection  of  them  with 
him  to  the  musical  festivals,  especially  a  black 
one  which  he  called  bis  wife.  His  dog  Carlo 
always  accompanied  him  in  the  orchestra.  The 
most  curious  thing  about  him  was  his  speech,  a 
mixture  of  his  native  Bergamese  dialect  with  bad 
French,  and  worse  English.  He  was  a  man  of 
kindly  temper  and  a  warm  friend,  though  in 
j  money  matters  very  close.  His  picture  as  '  11 
I  Patriarca  dei  Contrabassi '  was  published  by 
Thierry,  after  a  half  length  taken  in  crayons  by 
Salabert,  of  Loudon.  His  precious  instrument, 
his  companion  for  nearly  Hixty  years,  he  be- 
queathed to  the  'Vestry  of  the  Patriarchal 
Church  of  S.  Mark  at  Venice.'  [C.  F.  P.] 

DRECHSLER,  Josef,  a  remarkable  composer 
I  and  teacher,  born  May  26,  1782,  at  Vlachovo 
Brezi  in  Bohemia  ;  received  his  first  instruction 
from  his  father,  schoolmaster  in  his  native  place. 
After  various  alternations  of  place  and  pursuit, 
he  studied  music  and  law  at  Prague;  in  1807 
found  himself  at  Vienna,  but  it  was  not  till  18 10 
that  he  obtained  employment  as  chorus-master  at 
the  Court  Theatre.  This  was  followed  in  1 8 1  2  by 
a  place  as  '  Capellmeister  adjunct,'  then  by  an 
organist's  post ;  in  18 15  he  opened  a  music  school, 
and  gradually  won  his  way  upwards,  till  in  22  he 
was  chief  Capellmeister  at  the  theatre  in  the  Leo- 
poldstadt.  On  Gansbacher's  death  in  44  he  be- 
came Capellmeister  at  S.  Stephen's,  a  post  which 
he  retained  till  his  death,  Feb.  27,  1852.  His  in- 
dustry during  this  chequered  life  was  truly  ex- 
traordinary. He  left  behind  him  books  of  in- 
struction for  the  Organ,  Harmony,  Thorough 
Bass,  and  the  art  of  Preluding,  with  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Pleyel's  Clavier-school ;  16  Masses,  and  a 
Requiem ;  24  smaller  pieces  of  choral  music  ; 
6  Operas ;  25  shorter  dramatic  pieces  (,Sing- 
'  spiele)  and  pantomimes  ;  3  Cantatas,  and  a  host 
of  Airs,  Sonatas,  Fugues,  Quartets,  etc.  To  say 
that  none  of  these  have  survived  is  to  detract 
nothing  from  the  activity  and  devotion  of  Josef 
Drechsler.  [G.] 

DRECHSLER,  Karl,  a  great  violoncello 
j  player,  born  May  27,  1800,  at  Kamenz,  in  Sax- 
ony.  Entered  the  Court  band  at  Dessau,  in  1  Sao, 
!  and  in  24  put  himself  under  Dotzauer  at  Dres- 
den. In  26  he  received  a  |»ermanent  appointment 
as  leader  of  the  band  at  Dessau.   Before  then  he 
j  had  visited  England,  and  played  with  much 
j  success.    He  shone  equally  in  quartets,  solos, 
and  the  orchestra,  with  a  full  tone,  good  in- 
tonation, and  excellent  taste.     Drechsler  was 
the  master  of  Cossmann,  Grtitzmacher,  and  A. 
Lindner.  [G.J 
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DREHER. 

DREHER.  A  name  given  in  Austria  and 
Bavaria  to  a  dance  very  similar  to  the  Landleb. 
The  name,  which  is  descriptive  of  the  dance,  ia 
derived  from  the  verb  dreMen,  to  twirl.  Suites  of 
Drehers  are  said  to  be  in  existence,  but  dance, 
music,  and  name  are  now  alike  obsolete.   [E.  P.] 

DREYSCHOCK,  Alexander,  born  Oct.  15, 
1 81 8,  at  Zack  in  Bohemia,  died  April  1,  1869, 
at  Venice ;  a  pianist  of  great  executive  attain- 
ment, and  a  well -trained  musician  to  boot. 
J.  B.  Cramer,  who  in  his  old  days  heard  him  at 
Paris,  exclaimed  :  '  The  man  has  no  left  hand ! 
here  are  two  right  hands ! 1  Dreyschock  was  the 
hero  of  octaves,  sixths,  and  thirds,  his  execution 
the  non  plus  ultra  of  mechanical  training.  He 
played  his  own  pieces  principally,  though  his 
repertoire  included  many  classical  works,  which 
latter  he  gave  with  faultless  precision,  but  in  a 
manner  cold  and  essentially  prosaic.  In  very 
early  youth,  already  a  brilliant  performer,  he 
liecame  the  pupil  of  Tomaschek  at  Prague. 
He  began  his  travels  in  1838,  and  continued 
them  with  little  interruption  for  twenty  years. 
Up  to  1848,  from  which  year  the  golden  time 
for  itinerant  virtuosi  began  to  decline,  Dreyschock 
gathered  applause,  reputation,  orders,  decora- 
tions, and  money  in  plenty,  from  one  end  of 
Europe  to  the  other.  In  1862  ho  was  called  to 
the  professorship  of  the  pianoforte  at  the  Con- 
servatoire of  St.  Petersburg,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  chosen  director  of  the  Imperial 
school  for  theatrical  music,  and  appointed  court 
pianist ;  but  his  health  failed,  and  he  was  sent 
to  Italy  in  68,  where  in  69  he  died.  The  body 
was  buried  at  Prague  in  accordance  with  the 
desires  of  his  family.  Dreyschock' s  publications 
for  his  instrument  have  not  met  with  much 
success.  They  are  'salon  music'  of  a  correct 
but  cold  and  sterile  sort.  He  also  brought  forth 
a  sonata,  a  rondo  with  orchestra,  a  string- 
quartet  and  an  overture  for  orchestra,  all  still 
born,  spite  of  their  solid  and  respectable  musical 
parentage.  [E.  D.J 
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DRONE.  A  name  given  to  the  three  lower 
pipes  of  the  bagpipe,  which  each  emit  only  a 
single  tone ;  usually  two  octaves  of  the  key-note 
D,  and  the  fifth  A.  They  are  distinguished  from 
the  Chaunter,  which  has  the  power  of  producing 
a  melodious  succession  of  notes.  [See  Bagpipe.  J 
The  term  has  hence  been  transferred  to  con- 
tinuous bass  in  a  comptisition,  usually  of  a  pastoral 
,  as  in  the  ■  Hirten  melodie"  in  Schubert's 


kind 
1 


CUir. 


llornt 


the  'Leyermann'  in  Schubert's  '  Winterreise,' 


or  the  Danse  des  J uives  in  the  ballet  of  Gounod's 
•ReinedeSaba':— 


§3E 


See  also  the  '  Hirtengcsang'  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Finale  to  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony,  and 
many  other  places.  [W.  H .  S.] 

DROCET,  Louis  Francis  Philippe,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  flute-players,  born  at  Am- 
sterdam 1792.  At  seven  years  old  he  played  at 
the  Conservatoire  and  the  Opera-house,  Paris. 
Froia  1807-10  he  was  teacher  to  King  Louis  of 
Holland,  and  claims  to  have  put  'Partant  pour 
la  Syrie'  into  shape  for  Queen  Hortense.  His 
serious  study  of  the  flute  began  in  1807,  after  an 
extraordinary  success  which  he  achieved  at  a 
concert  of  Rode's  in  Amsterdam.  In  181 1  he  wits 
appointed  solo  flute  to  Napoleon  I,  a  post  which 
he  retained  after  the  Restoration.  He  appeared 
in  London  at  the  Philharmonic  March  35,  1816, 
and  this  was  probably  the  commencement  of  a 
lengthened  tour,  during  which  he  resided  for 
some  time  at  Naples  and  the  Hague.  He  played 
again  at  the  Philharmonic  May  17,  1830.  From 
1836  to  54  he  was  Court-Capellmeister  at  Coburg, 
after  which  he  visited  America.  Since  his  return 
thence  he  has  lived  at  Gotha  and  Frankfort. 
Drouet  was  eminently  a  flute  player,  not  remark- 
able for  tone,  but  with  extraordinary  skill  in 
rapid  passages  and  in  double  tongueing.  He  left 
some  150  works  of  all  kinds,  admirably  written 
for  the  flute,  and  greatly  esteemed  by  players, 
but  of  little  account  as  music.    Ho  died  1873. 

DRUM.  Some  instrument  of  this  kind  has 
been  known  in  almost  every  age  and  country, 
except  perhaps  in  Europe,  where  it  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  at  a  comparatively  late 
period  from  the  East. 

A  drum  may  be  defined  to  be  a  skin  or  skins 
stretched  on  a  frame  or  vessel  of  wood,  metal,  or 
earthenware,  and  may  be  of  three  different 
kinds  : — 

1.  A  single  skin  on  a  frame  or  vessel  open  at 
bottom,  as  the  Tambourine.  Egyptian  Drum.  etc. 

a.  A  single  skin  on  a  closed  vessel,  as  the 
Kettledrum. 

3.  Two  skins,  one  at  each  end  of  a  cylinder, 
as  the  Side  drum,  etc. 

1 .  The  first  sort  is  represented  by  the  modern 
tambourine,  and  its  varieties  will  be  described 
under  that  head.  [Tambourine.] 

2.  The  second  kind  is  represented  by  the 
modern  Kettledrum— the  only  really  artistically 
musical  instrument  of  this  class.  It  consists  of 
a  metallic  kettle  or  shell,  more  or  less  hemispheri- 
cal, and  a  head  of  vellum  which,  being  first 
wetted,  is  lapped  over  an  iron  ring  fitting  closely 
outside  the  kettle.  Screws  working  on  this  ring 
serve  to  tighten  or  slacken  the  head,  and  thus 
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to  tune  the  instrument  to  any  note  within  its  J  Symphony'  three  drums  are  required  all  at 
compass.     The  shell  in  generally  made  of  brass  |  in  the  following  passage : 


in  France  and  of  copper  in  England.  In  tho 
cavalry  two  drums  are  used,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  horse's  neck.  Two  are  likewise  required  in 
orchestras.  Tho  larger  of  the  two  drums  should 
be  able  to  go  down  to  P,  and  the  smaller  to  the 
F  above  (a ),  giving  a  range  of  an  octavo  to  tho 
two.  Each  drum  should  have  a  compass  of  a 
fifth,  viz.  F  to  C  for  the  larger  {b),  and  lib  to  F 
for  the  smaller  (r). 

In  the  key  of  F,  the  tonic  and  dominant  may 
be  obtained  in  two  ways  ;  [d ',  and  likewise  in  B? 
(e),  but  in  all  other  keys  in  only  one  way. 

(a)        Q>)     M  (<*>  (') 

m 


Thus  in  Ff ,  G,  Ab,  and  A,  tho  dominant  must  be 
aboxr  the  tonic, 


while  in  B|,  C,  C|,  D,  Eb,  and  E,  the  dominant 
must  be  Iwlow  the  tonic, 


Drums  are  generally  tuned  to  tonic  and  domi- 
nant ;  hut  modern  composers  have  found  out  that 
they  may  advantageously  stand  in  a  ditferent 
relation  to  each  other.  Thus  Beethoven,  in  his 
8th  and  9th  Symphonies,  has  them  occasionally 
in  octavos  (/>,  and  Mendelssohn,  in  his  Rondo 
Brillante,  most  ingeniously  puts  them  in  D  and 
E  (g) ;  thereby  making  them  available  in  the 
if)   (</)  


3 

keys  of  B  minor  and  D  major,  as  notes  of  the 
common  chord,  and  of  the  dominant  seventh,  in 
both  keys.  By  this  contrivance  the  performer 
has  not  to  change  the  key  of  his  instruments  all 
through  the  rondo — an  operation  requiring  as 
we  shall  see,  considerable  time.  Berlioz  says 
that  *it  took  seventy  years  to  discover  that  it 
was  possible  to  have  three  kettledrums  in  an 
orchestra.  But  Auber's  overture  to  '  Masaniello' 
cannot  be  played  properly  with  less,  as  it  requires 
the  notes  (J.  I),  and  A  ;  and  there  is  not  time  to 
change  the  G  drum  into  A.  In  Spoors  '  Historical 


5 


It 


And  in  4  Robert  le  Diablo'  (No.  17  of  the  score) 
Meyerbeer  uses  three  drums,  C,  G,  and  D. 

Another  innovation  is  due  to  Beethoven, 
namely,  striking  both  drums  at  once.  This  oc- 
curs in  his  9th  Symphony,  where,  in  the  slow 

n_ 

movement,  tho  kettledrums  have 


Gounod  has  a  similar  chord  in  the  ballet 
of  '  La  Koine  do  Saba.'     But  Berlioz,  in  hi* 
'  Requiem,'  besides  fifty  brass  instruments,  has 
eight  pairs  of  kettledrums,  played  by  ten  drum 
mors,  two  of  tho  pairs  having  two  drummers 
each.     The  drum  parts  have  these  chords — 


most  of  the  notes  l>eing  doubled. 

Besides  their  obvious  use  in  forte  passages,  the 
drums  are  capable  of  beautiful  piano  effects. 
Observe  a  pannage  several  times  repeated  in 
Mozart's  overture  to  '  Die  Zauberflote,'  beginning 
at  the  41st  bar  from  the  end  :  also  the  mysterious 
effect  of  the  13th  bar  in  the  introduction  to 
Beethoven's  'Mount  of  Olives';  that  of  the  A; 
against  a  tremolo  of  the  strings  in  the  first  move- 
ment of  Weber's  overture  to  'Der  Freischutz,' 


and  of  a 


VP 


on  the 


Timp.  pp 


return  of  the  subject  in  the  middle  movement. 

When  musicians  talk  of  'drums'  they  mean 
kettledrums,  in  contradistinction  to  the  side  drum 
or  bass  drum,  of  which  hereafter.  The  two  latter 
can  only  mark  the  rhythm,  not  being  musical 
notes ;  but  kettledrums  give  musical  sounds  as 
definitely  as  the  double  bass,  and  can  only  1* 
used  when  forming  part  of  the  harmony  played  bj 
the  other  instruments.  Composers  have  usually 
treated  them  thus ;  but  Beethoven  was  probably 
tho  first  to  see  that  they  might  also  be  treated 
as  «o/o  instruments.  Thus  in  the  Andante  of 
his  Symphony  No.  I  the  drum  repeats  this  bar 


several  times  aa 


to  a 


melody  in  the  violins  and  flutes.    In  Sy 
No.  4  it  takes  its  turn  with  other 
in  playing  this  passage — 


«  Ml 

"  —  > 


In  the  wonderful  transition  from  the  scherzo  t<i 
the  finale  of  the  5th  Symphony,  the  soft  pulsations 
of  the  drum  give  the  only  signs  of  life  in  the 
deep  prevailing  gloom.  Of  the  drums  in  octaves 
in  Beethoven's  8th  and  9th  Symphonies,  we  have 
already  spoken.  And  in  reviewing  his  Violin 
Concerto,  which  begins  with  four  beats  of  the 
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drum,  literally  solo,  an  English  critic  observes 
that  '  until  Beethoven  a  time  the  drum  had,  with 
rare  exceptions,  been  used  an  a  mere  means  of 
producing  noine — of  increasing  the  din  of  the 
fortes ;  but  Beethoven,  with  that  feeling  of  affec- 
tion which  he  had  for  the  humblest  member  of 
the  orchestra,  has  here  raised  it  to  the  rank  of 
a  solo  instrument.' 

The  late  Mr.  Hogarth  says  that  'to  play  it 
well  is  no  easy  matter.  A  single  stroke  of  the 
drum  may  determine  the  character  of  a  whole 
movement ;  and  the  slightest  embarrassment, 
hesitation,  or  misapprehension  of  the  requisite 
degree  of  force,  may  ruin  the  design  of  the 
com  poser.' 

There  are  many  sorts  of  sticks.  The  best  are 
of  whalebone  with  a  small  wooden  button  at  the 
end,  covered  with  a  thin  piece  of  very  fine  Bponge. 
With  these  every  effect,  loud  or  soft,  can  be 
produced.  A  small  knob,  not  exceeding  1}  inch 
in  diameter,  entirely  made  of  felt  on  a  flexible 
stick,  answers  very  well.  India-rubber  discs  are 
not  so  good.  Worst  of  all  are  large  clumsy  knobs 
of  cork,  covered  with  leather,  as  they  obscure  the 
clear  ring  of  the  kettledrum,  so  different  from 
the  tone  of  a  bass  drum. 

Very  large  drums,  going  below  F,  have  not  a 
good  musical  tone,  but  mere  thunder.  Thin 
transparent  skins  have  a  better  tone  than  the 
opaque  white  ones.  The  right  place  to  strike  a 
kettle  drum  is  at  about  one-fourth  of  its  diameter. 
A  roll  is  written  in  either  of  the  following  ways, 


and  is  performed  by  alternate  single  strokes  of 
the  sticks.  We  shall  see  presently  that  the  side- 
drum  roll  is  produced  in  quite  a  different  manner. 

Drum  parts  were  formerly  always  written,  like 
horn  and  trumpet  parts,  in  the  key  of  C,  with  an  , 
indication  at  the  beginning  as  to  how  they  were  ' 
to  be  tuned,  as  'Timp.  in  Eb,  Bb,'  or  'Timp.  i 
in  G,  D,'  etc. ;  but  it  is  now  usual  to  write  the  I 


and  recede  from  each  other  by  means  of  a  hori- 
zontal screw,  nearly  as  long  as  the  diameter  of 
the  drum,  the  handle  of  which  comes  just  outside 
the  shell,  and  is  turned  by  the  performer  whenever 
he  requires  to  tune  the  drum.  A  spring  indicator 
shows  the  degree  of  tension  of  the  cord,  and  con- 
sequently the  note  which  the  drum  will  give,  so 
that  the  performer  may  tune  his  instrument  by 
the  eye  instead  of  the  ear.  Gautrot,  of  Paris,  has 
another  plan,  viz.  a  brass  hoop  fitting  closely  in- 
side the  shell,  and  pressing  against  the  head.  A 
handle,  working  a  rack  and  pinion  motion,  raises 
or  lowers  this  hoop,  and  so  tunes  the  drum  by 
altering  the  pressure  against  the  head.  Einbigler, 
of  Frankfort  on  the-Main,  makes  drums  with  a 
similar  internal  hoop,  but  worked  by  a  different 
mechanism ;  they  are  used  in  the  theatre  of  that 
town. 

There  will  always  be  some  objection  to  these 
schemes  from  the  fact  of  the  head  being  an  ani- 
mal membrane,  and  consequently  not  perfectly 
homogeneous,  but  requiring  a  little  more  or  less 
tension  in  some  part  of  its  circumference,  unless, 
as  in  Einbigler 's  drums,  there  are  small  screws 
with  fly-nuts  all  round  the  upper  hoop,  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  any  local  inequality  of 
tension.  Writers  on  acoustics  seem  to  have 
been  disheartened  by  this  inequality  from  ex- 
tending their  experiments  on  the  vibration  of 
membranes.  Even  Chladni  does  not  pursue 
the  subject  very  far.  We  must  therefore  be 
content  with  some  empirical  formula  for  deter- 
mining the  pro|K>rtion  which  two  drums  should 
bear  to  each  other,  so  that  the  compass  of  the 
larger  should  be  a  fourth  above  that  of  the 
smaller.  We  have  already  said  that  the  lowest 
notes  of  the  two  drums  should  be  respectively 

^rShrjii:].    Now  the  numbers  of  the  vibra- 


To  tune  drums  of  the  ordinary  construction,  a 
key  has  to  be  applied  successively  to  each  of  the 
several  screws  that  serve  to  tighten  or  loosen  the 
head.    In  French-made  drums  there  is  a  fixed 
T-shaped  key-head  to  each  screw.  But  even  then 
it  takes  some  time  to  effect  a  change,  whence 
several  attempts  have  been  made  to  enable  the 
performer  to  tune  each  drum  by  a  single  motion 
instead  of  turning  seven  or  eight  screws.  In 
Potter's  system,  the  head  is  acted  on  by  several 
iron  bars  following  the  external  curvature  of  the 
shell,  and  converging  under  it ;  ami  they  are  all 
drawn  simultaneously  by  a  screw  turned  by  the 
foot  of  the  performer,  or  by  tinning  the  whole 
drum  bodily  round. 

Cornelius  Ward  took  out  a  patent  in  I  S3  7  for  the 
Baine  object.  The  head  is  drawn  by  an  endless 
cord  passing  over  pulleys  from  the  outside  to  the 
irudde  of  the  drum,  where  it  goes  over  two  nuts, 
iuaving  each  two  pulleys.    These  nuts  approach 


tions  due  to  these  two  notes  are  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  to  four.  Assuming  that  the 
surfaces,  or  the  squares  of  the  diameters,  of  the 
membranes  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  they  give,  the  tension  being 
equal  (which  is  true  of  metal  plates  of  equal 
thickness^,  and  calling  the  larger  diameter  D  and 
the  smaller  d,  we  should  have  this  proportion 

D*  :  d*  :  :  4  :  3,  whence  D  :  d  :  :  2  :  V  3,  or  as 
2  :  1732,  or  very  nearly  as  30  :  26.  Practically 
this  is  found  to  be  a  very  suitable  proportion, 
the  drums  at  the  French  Opera  being  29  and  25! 
inches  diameter,  and  those  lately  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  28  and  24J.  No  drum  should  exceed  29 
inches  or  thereabouts. 

Kettle-drums  in  German  are  called  Paul-en  ;  in 
Italian,  tim/miti  ;  in  Spanish,  atalntles ;  in  French, 
timbala  :  the  two  latter  evidently  from  the  Arabic 
tabl  and  the  Persian  tambal.  There  are  two 
very  complete  Methoils  for  the  kettledrums  viz. 
•Metodo  teorico  pratico  per  Timpani,'  by  P.  Pie- 
rauzovini.  published  at  Milan  by  Ricordi ;  and  a 
'  Methode  complete  etraisonnee  de  Ti inhales' by 
Geo.  Kastner,  published  in  Paris  by  Braudus 
(late  SchlesingerV 

3.  The  third  kind  of  drum  consists  of  a  wooden 

Hh 
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or  brass  cylinder  with  a  skin  or  Bead  at  each  end. 
The  skins  are  lapped  round  a  small  hoop,  a  larger 
hoop  pressing  this  down.  The  two  large  hoops 
are  connected  by  an  endless  cord,  passing  zigzag 
from  hoop  to  hoop.  This  cord  is  tightened  by 
means  of  leather  braces  a,  b,  b.  It  is  slackest 
when  they  are  all  as  at  a,  and  tightest  when  as 
at  6,  6.  This  is  called  a  Side-drum,  and  is  struck 


V   ■  r 


in  the  centre  of  the  upper  head  by  two  sticks  of 
hard  wood,  ending  in  a  small  elongated  knob. 
Across  the  lower  head  several  cords  of  catgut, 
called  snare*,  are  stretched,  which  rattle  against 
it  at  every  stroke.  The  roll  (nick  named  *  daddy- 
manimy1 )  is  made  by  alternately  striking  two 
blows  with  the  left  hand  and  two  with  the  right, 
very  regularly  and  rapidly,  so  as  to  produce  one 
continuous  tremolo.  It  is  not  easy  to  do,  and 
mus  be  learned  at  an  early  age. 

Some  side-drums  are  made  much  flatter,  and 
are  tightened  by  rods  and  screws  instead  of  cords. 

In  orchestras  the  side-drum  1b  frequently  used 
(and  abused)  by  modern  composers.  But  in  the 
overtures  to  '  La  Gazza  Ladra  and  *  Fra  Diavolo," 
the  subjects  of  both  being  of  a  semi-military 
nature,  the  effect  is  characteristic  and  good. 

Side-drums  are  used  in  the  army  for  keeping 
time  in  marching  and  for  various  calls,  both  in 
barracks  and  in  action.  In  action,  however, 
bugle-calls  are  now  usually  substituted  :— 

The  Drummers'  Call. 


The  Sergeants'  and  Corporals'  Call. 


Repeated  3  times. 


Cease  Firing. 


DRURY  LANE. 

The  above  are  examples  of  drum  calls  used 
in  the  British  army ;  the  next  is  *  La  Retraite,' 
beaten  every  evening  in  French  garrison  towns. 


The  effect  of  this  is  very  good  when,  as  may 
be  heard  in  Paris,  it  is  beaten  by  twenty -eight 
drummers.  For  Berlioz  has  well  observed  that  a 
sound,  insignificant  when  heard  singly,  such  as 
the  clink  of  one  or  two  muskets  at  'shoulder 
arms'  or  the  thud  as  the  butt  end  conies  to  the 
ground  at  'ground  arms,'  becomes  brilliant  and 
attractive  if  performed  by  a  thousand  men 
simultaneously. 

The  Tenor  drum  is  similar  to  the  side-drum, 
only  larger,  and  has  no  snares.  It  serves  for 
rolls  in  military  bands  instead  of  kettle-drums. 

The  French  Tambourin  is  similar  to  the  last, 
but  very  narrow  and  long.  It  is  used  in  Provence 
for  dance  music.  The  performer  holds  it  in  the 
same  hand  as  his  flageolet  (which  has  only  three 
holes)  and  beats  it  with  a  stick  held  in  the  other 
hand.  Auber  has  used  the  tambourin  in  the 
overture  to  '  Le  Philtre.' 

The  Bass  drum  (Fr.  Gro*te  Caiue,  Ital.  Gran 
Cas«a  or  Gran  Tamburo)  has  also  two  heads,  and 
is  played  with  one  stick  ending  in  a  soft  round 
knob.  It  must  be  struck  in  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  heads.  It  used  to  be  called  the  long  drum,  and 
was  formerly  (in  England  at  least)  made  long  in 
proportion  to  its  diameter.  But  now  the  diameter 
is  increased  and  the  length  of  the  cylinder  lessened. 
The  heads  are  tightened  by  cords  and  braces  like 
the  side-drum  first  described,  or  by  rods  and  screws, 
or  on  Cornelius  Ward's  principle  as  described  for 
kettle  drums.  It  is  used  in  military  bands  and 
orchestras.  There  is  another  sort  of  bass-drum 
called  a  Gong  clrum,  from  its  form,  which  is  similar 
to  a  gong  or  to  a  gigantic  tambourine.  It  is  very 
convenient  in  orchestras  whore  space  is  scarce ; 
but  it  is  inferior  to  the  ordinary  bass-drum  in 
quality  of  tone.  These  instruments  do  not  require 
tuning,  as  their  sound  is  sufficiently  indefinite  to 
suit  any  key  or  any  chord. 

Cymbals  generally  play  the  same  part  as  the 
bass  drum;  though  occasionally,  as  in  the  first 
Allegro  of  the  overture  to  'Guillaume  Tell,' 
the  bass-drum  part  is  senza  piatti  (without  the 
cymbals).  [V.  de  P.J 

DRURY  LANE,  opened  in  1606  under  the 
name  of  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane ; 
materially  altered  and  enlarged  in  1762  and 
1763;  pulled  down  in  the  summer  of  1791; 
the  new  theatre  opened  (for  plays)  April  11, 
1794;  burned  Feb.  24,  1809;  rebuilt  and  opened 
Oct.  10,  *  1 81  a.  Among  the  eminent  composers 
who  have  been  connected  with  this  theatre  must, 
in  the  first  place,  bo  mentioned  Dr.  Arne,  who, 
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from  the  year  1 738,  when  he  wrote  the  music  to  ' 
Milton's  '  Comus,'  until  shortly  before  his  death 
in  1 778,  produced  a  large  number  of  operas  and  ! 
operettas.  In  1806  one  of  Sir  Henry  Bishop's 
first  works,  a  pantomime-ballet  called  'Carac- 
tacus,'  was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane.  But 
Bishop,  after  the  burning  of  the  theatre  in  1809, 
accepted  an  engagement  at  Covent  Garden,  where 
most  of  his  operas  and  musical  dramas  were  per- 
formed. Meanwhile  foreign  operas  as  arranged 
or  disarranged  for  the  English  stage  by  Mr.  Ro- 
phino  Lacy,  Mr.  Tom  Cooke,  and  others,  were 
from  time  to  time  performed  at  Drury  Lane; 
and  in  1833,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Bunn,  some  English  versions  of  Italian  operas 
were  produced  with  the  world-renowned  prima 
donna,  Marietta  Malibran,  in  the  principal  parts. 
Drury  Lane  was  the  last  theatre  at  which  she 
sang.  [Malibban.1  A  few  years  later  Mr.  Bunn 
made  a  praiseworthy  but  not  permanently  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  establish  English  opera  at  this 
theatre.  During  this  period  Balfe's  '  Bohemian 
Girl,*  'Daughter  of  St.  Mark,'  'Enchantress,' 
■ Bondman,'  etc. ;  Wallace's '  Maritana'  and  « Ma- 
tilda of  Hungary,'  Benedict's  'Crusaders'  and 
*  Brides  of  Venice,'  were  brought  out  at  Drury 
Lane,  for  which  theatre  they  had  all  been  spe- 
cially written.  When  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  was 
burnt  down  (Dec.  6,  1867),  Mr.  Mapleson  took 
Drury  Lane  for  a  series  of  summer  seasons.  In 
1869  the  performances  took  place  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  George  Wood  (of  the  firm 
of  Cramer,  Wood,  and  Co.),  who  among  other  new 
works  produced  Wagner's  '  Flying  Dutchman'* 
—the  first  of  Herr  Wagner's  operas  performed 
in  England.  Until  1877  « Her  Majesty's  Opera,' 
as  the  establishment  transferred  from  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Theatre  was  called,  remained  at  Drury 
Lane.  In  1877,  however,  Mr.  Mapleson  re- 
turned to  the  Haymarket;  and  his  company  now 
performs  at  the  theatre  rebuilt  on  the  site  of 
'Her  Majesty's.'  [H.S.E.] 

DUBOTJRG,  George,  a  grandson  of  Matthew 
Dubourg,  born  1 799,  is  author  of  a  history  of  the 
violin  and  the  most  celebrated  performers  on  it, 
originally  published  in  1836,  and  which  in  1878 
reached  a  fifth  edition.  [W.  H.  H.] 

DUBOURG,  Matthew,  an  eminent  English 
violinist,  pupil  of  Geminiani,  born  in  London 
1703.  It  is  reported  that  he  first  appeared  as 
a  boy  at  one  of  the  concerts  of  Brit  ton  the 
small -coal  man,  when  he  performed  a  solo  of 
Corel li  with  great  success,  standing  on  a  high 
stool.  In  1728  he  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Cousser  as  conductor  of  the  Viceroy's  band  at 
Dublin,  in  which  capacity  he  set  many  odes  for 
the  celebration  of  royal  birthdays.  During  his 
residence  there  he  led  the  band  at  the  perform- 
ances given  by  Handel  during  his  visit  to  Ireland 
in  1 74 1.  and  then  had  the  distinction  of  assisting 
at  the  first  performance  of  the '  Meaaiah.'  Later 
he  returned  to  London,  and  in  1  753  succeeded 
Festing  as  master  of  the  King's  band,  which  post 
he  retained  up  to  his  death  in  1767.  He  lies  in 
Faddington  churchyard.    Dubourg  appears  to 
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have  been  a  brilliant  performer  and  fond  of 
showing  off  his  skill.  Burney  relates  that  on 
one  occasion  he  introduced  a  cadenza  of  extra- 
ordinary length  into  the  ritornelle  of  an  air. 
When  at  last  he  finished  up,  Handel,  who  was 
conducting,  exclaimed:  'Welcome  home,  Mr. 
Dubourg.'  [P.D.] 

DUCIS,  or  HERTOGHS, 1  Benedictus,  a  Flem- 
ish musician  in  the  early  part  of  the  1 6th  century, 
organist  of  the  Lady  Chapel  in  the  cathedral  at 
Antwerp,  and  Prince  de  laGilde'  in  the  brother- 
hood of  St.  Luke  in  that  city.  He  left  Antwerp 
in  151 5,  and  is  supposed  to  have  come  to  Eng- 
land, perhaps  to  the  court  of  Henry  VIII,  but  as 
his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  lists  of  court 
musicians  at  that  time,  and  no  manuscript  com- 
positions of  his  have  been  found  in  this  country,  it 
appears  that  his  residence  here  must  have  been 
very  short,  if  not  altogether  mythical.  His  elegy 
on  the  death  of  Joaquin  (J 531),  and  another  on 
the  death  of  Erasmus  (1536)  fix  two  more  dates 
in  his  life.  After  that  no  more  is  known  of  him. 
Some  German  historians  have  claimed  him  as  a 
countryman  on  the  strength  of  the  publication 
and  dedication  of  a  setting  of  the  Odes  of  Horace 
(published  at  Ulm  in  1539,  and  dedicated  to  the 
youths  of  that  city),  maintaining  that  this  proves 
his  residence  in  that  city,  but  the  dedication  was 
more  probably  the  work  of  the  publisher  than  of 
the  composer.  His  connection  with  Antwerp, 
mentioned  above,  was  discovered  not  many  years 
ago,  by  M.  Leon  de  Burbure,  and  certainly  out- 
weighs anything  said  in  favour  of  his  being  a 
German  ;  while  the  internal  evidence  of  his  com- 
positions, which  bear  the  decided  Flemish  cha- 
racter, and  very  closely  approach  the  style  of 
Josquin,  sets  the  matter  entirely  at  rest. 

We  have  the  following  compositions  of  his : — 
(1)  A  4-part  'monody'  on  the  death  of  Josquin, 
in  the  7th  set  of  French  chansons  in  5  and  6  parts 
printed  by  Tylman  Susato  in  1545,  A  copy  of 
the  book  is  in  the  British  Museum.  The  com- 
position  itself  is  printed  in  Burney's  History 
(ii.  513),  with  critical  remarks.  There  are  also 
several  songs  by  Ducis  in  former  volumes  of  the 
same  work.  ( 2)  Another  elegy  in  5  parts, 1  Plangite 
Pierides,'  on  the  death  of  Erasmus,  aud  an  8-part 
'Agnus  Dei,'  both  from  the  ' Selectissinue  nec 
non  familiarissinue  cantiones  ultra  centum'  (Augs- 
burg 1 540).  (3)  Songs  in  the  collection  of  German 
songs  made  by  Forster  and  printed  by  Petreius 
(Nuremberg  if  39-1540).  (4)  A  motet,  'Peccan- 
tem  me  quotidie,'  from  the  '  Cantiones  octo  .  .  . 
vocum'  printed  by  Uhlard  (Augsburg  1545). 
'No  wonder,'  says  Ambros,  speaking  of  this 
motet,  'that  historians  have  striven  to  prove  such 
a  composer  their  countryman.'  (5)  A  motet, 
'Dum  fabricator  inundi  supplicium,'  from  Bhau's 
'Select®  Hannoniaj  .  .  .  de  Passione  Domini' 
(Wittenberg  1538).  (6)  Two  5  part  motets, 
'Benedic  Domine,'  and  'Corde  et  animo,'  from 
Kriesstein's  'Cantiones  sex  et  quinque  vocum 
etc.' (Augsburg  1545).  [J.R.S.  B.] 

I  ltonedlctu*  DurU.  who  U  nfUn  called  bj  tit*  first  name  alone,  mart 
not  be  confounrird  with  B*iirdlctu»  Apj>rn»rljer».  a  tiwtu  niu»ki»n 
who  lived  la  Belgium,  but  of  later  data  aud  1*"  intuitu. 

Hh  a 
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DUDDYNGTON,  Anthokt,  citixen  of  Lon- 
don, oon traded  in  151Q  to  build  an  organ  for  All- 
Hallows,  Barking,  for  the  sum  of  £50.  [V.  de  P.] 

DUET  (It,  Duetto;  Ft.  Duo).  A  composition 
for  two  voices  or  instruments,  either  with  or 
without  accompaniments.  Some  writers  use  the 
form  '  Duet 1  for  vocal,  and  '  Duo '  for  instru- 
mental compositions ;  this  distinction,  however, 
is  by  no  means  universally  adopted.  Strictly 
speaking,  a  duet  differs  from  a  two-part  song  in 
the  hu  t  that  while  in  the  latter  the  second  voice 
is  mostly  a  mere  accompaniment  to  the  first, 
in  the  duet  both  parts  are  of  equal  importance. 
In  cases  where  it  is  accompanied,  the  accom- 
paniment should  always  be  subordinate  to  the 
principal  parts.  The  most  important  form  of 
the  duet  is  the  'Chamber  Duet,'  of  which  the 
old  ( tennan  and  Italian  masters  have  left  many 
excellent  examples  (see  especially  Handel  s 
'Chamber  Duets').  These  duets  were  often  in 
several  movements,  sometimes  connected  by  reci- 
tatives, and  almost  invariably  in  the  polyphonic 
style.  The  dramatic  duet,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
modern  opera,  is  entirely  unrestricted  as  to  form, 
which  depends  upon  the  exigences  of  the  situa- 
tion. Among  the  finest  examples  of  operatic 
duets  may  l>e  named  those  in  the  first  act  of 
'Guillaume  Tell.'  in  the  fourth  act  of  '  Les 
Huguenots,'  and  in  the  second  act  of  '  Masa- 
niello,'  in  the  more  modern  school;  while  the 

and  Weber  are  models  of  the  older  classical  forms 
of  the  movement.  Many  of  the  songs  in  Bach's 
cantatas  in  which  the  voice  and  the  obligate 
instrument  are  equally  prominent  are  really  duets 
in  character,  but  the  term  is  not  applied  to  the 
combination  of  a  voice  and  an  instrument.  The 
word  is  now  often  employed  for  a  pianoforte  piece 
a  quatre  main*,  of  which  Schubert's  'Grand  duo' 
(op.  140)  is  a  splendid  example.  [E.  P.] 

DUETTINO  (Ital.  dimin.).  A  duet  of  short 
extent  and  concise  form. 

DUGAZON,  Mme.  RosaLTB,  daughter  of  an 
obscure  actor  named  Lefevre,  born  at  Berlin  1 755, 
died  in  Paris  Sept.  22,  1821.  She  and  her  sister 
Wgan  their  career  as  ballet-dancers  at  the  Comedie 
Italienne,  and  Rosalie  made  her  first  appear- 
ance as  a  singer  at  the  same  theatre  in  1 774. 
She  had  an  agreeable  voice,  much  feeling  and 
'finesse,'  and  played  to  perfection  '  soubrettes,' 
'  paysaunes,'  and  *  coquettes.'  Her  most  remark- 
able creation  was  the  part  of  Nina  in  Dalayrac's 
op.  1  a  of  that  name.  After  an  absence  of  three 
years  during  the  Revolution,  she  reappeared  in 
1795,  and  played  with  unvarying  success  till 
1806,  when  she  retired.  To  this  day  the  classes 
of  parts  in  which  she  excelled  are  known  as 
•jeune*  Dugazon'  and  'meres  Dugazon.'— Her 
son  Gustavk  (Paris  1782-1826),  a  pianist  and 
pupil  of  Berton's.  obtained  the  second  '  Prix  de 
Rome'  at  the  Conservatoire  in  1806.  His  operas 
and  ballets,  with  the  exception  of  '  Aline '  (1893), 
did  not  succeed.  [G .  C  ] 

DULCIMER  (Fr.  Tympatmn;  Ttal.  Cembalo, 
Timpano*,  Saltcrio  hdaco ;  Germ,  llackbrttt). 


DULCIMER. 

The  prototype  of  the  pianoforte,  as  the  psaltery 
was  of  the  harpsichord.  These  instruments  were 
so  nearly  alike  that  one  description  might  serve 
for  both,  were  it  not  for  the  different  manner  of 
playing  them,  the  strings  of  the  dulcimer  being 
set  in  vibration  by  small  hammers  held  in  the 
hands,  while  in  the  psaltery  the  sounds  were 
produced  by  plectra  of  ivory,  metal,  or  quill,  or 
even  the  fingers  of  the  performer.  It  is  also  no 
less  desirable  to  separate  in  description  instru- 
ments so  nearly  resembling  each  other,  on  account 
of  their  ultimate  development  into  the  harpsi- 
chord and  pianoforte  by  the  addition  of  keys. 
[See  Harpsichord,  and  Pianoforte.] 

•Dr.  Rimbault  (Pianoforte,  p.  33)  derives  dul- 
cimer from  '  dulce  melos.'  Perhaps  the  'dulce,' 
— also  used  in  the  old  English  'dulsate'  and 
'  dulsacordis,'  unknown  instruments  unless  dulci- 
mers— arose  from  the  ability  the  player  had  to 
produce  sweet  sounds  with  the  softer  covered 
ends  of  the  hammers,  just  as  'piano'  in  piano- 
forte suggests  a  similar  attribute.  The  Italian 
'Salterio  tedesco'  implies  a  German  derivation 
for  this  hammer-psaltery.  [See  also  Cembalo. 1 
The  roughness  of  description  used  by  mediseval 
Italians  in  naming  one  form  of  psaltery  '  stru- 
mento  di  porco,'  pig's  head,  was  adopted  by  the 
Germans  in  their  faithful  translation  4  Schweins- 
kopf,'  and  in  naming  a  dulcimer  '  Hackbrett' — a 
butcher's  board  for  chopping  sausage-meat. 

The  dulcimer  is  a  trapeze-shaped  instrument  of 
not  more  than  three  feet  in  greatest  width,  com- 
jiosed  of  a  wooden  framing  enclosing  a  wrest- 
plauk  for  the  tuning-pins,  round  which  the  strings 
are  wound  at  one  end  ;  a  soundboard  ornamented 
with  two  or  more  sound -holes  and  carrying  two 
bridges  between  which  are  the  lengths  of  wire 
intended  to  vibrate;  and  a  hitchpin -block  for  the 
attachment  of  the  other  ends  of  the  strings. 
Two.  three,  four,  and  sometimes  five  strings  of 
fine  brass  or  iron  wire  are  grouped  for  each  note. 
The  dulcimer,  laid  uj>on  a  table  or  frame  is 
Btruck  with  hammers,  the  heads  of  which  are 
clothed  on  either  side  with  hard  and  soft  leather 
to  produce  the  forte  and  piano  effects.  The  tone, 
harsh  in  the  loud  playing,  is  always  confused,  as 
there  is  no  damping  contrivance  to  stop  the 
continuance  of  the  sounds  when  not  required. 
This  effect  is  well  imitated  in  various  places  in 
Schubert's  '  Divertissement  Hongroise.'  The 
compass  of  two  or  three  octaves,  from  C  or  I)  ia 
the  bass  clef,  has  always  been  diatonic  in  Eng- 
land, but  became  chromatic  in  Germany  before  the 
end  of  the  1 8th  century.  As  in  most  media«val 
musical  instruments  ornamentation  was  freely  used 
on  the  Boundljoard,  and  on  the  outer  ease  when 
one  existed.  The  dulcimer  and  psaltery  appear  to 
have  come  to  us  from  the  East,  it  may  be  through 
the  Crusades,  for  the  dulcimer  ha*  been  known 
for  ages  in  Persia  and  Arabia,  and  also  in  the 
Caucasus,  under  the  name  of  'saniir.'  Its  Euro- 
pean use  is  now  limited  to  the  semi  oriental 
gypsy  band*  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania. 
The  Magyar  name  is  '  cimbelom.'  Mr. Carl  Engel 
('  Dex-riptive  Catalogue,'  1874)  points  out  the 
remarkable   resemblance   between    an  Italian 
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dulcimer  in  South  Kensington  Museum  of  the 
1 7th  century  an<l  a  modern  Georgian  santir ;  and 
refers  to  the  use  by  the  translators  of  the  English 
Bible  of  the  word  'dulcimer'  as  well  as  of  the 
names  of  other  instruments  common  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan epoch,  to  represent  Hebrew  musical 
instruments  about  which  we  have  no  sure  know- 
ledge. Pantaleon  Heljenstreit  of  Eisleben,  a  dis- 
tinguished violin -player,  became  about  1697  a 
virtuoso  upon  the  dulcimer,  which  he  quadrupled 
in  dimensions  and  had  constructed  as  a  double  J 
hackhrett  with  two  soundboards,  each  with  its  ( 
scale  of  strings— on  the  one  side  overspun  catgut, 
on  the  other,  wire.    There  were  185  strings  in  1 


all.  costing  100  thalera  a  year  to  keep  in  order. 
With  this  powerful  chromatic  instrument,  de- 
manding herculean  force  to  play,  Hebenstreit 
travelled  to  Paris  in  1705,  where  Louis  XIV 
baptised  it  with  his  name,  Pantalkon.  Kiihnau 
(in  Mattheson's  'Critica  Musica,'  Dec.  8.  1717) 
praises  the  instrument  and  its  prerogative  over 
harpsichords  and  clavichords  in  the  properties 
it  possessed  of  piano  and  forte.  It  was  this, 
according  to  Schrbter's  account,  that  led  him  to 
ponder  over  a  keyed  instrument  to  do  the  like, 
and  to  his  notion  of  a  pianoforte.  [See  Cem- 
balo, HARPSICHORD,  PlANOFOKTK,  PSALTERY, 
SCHROETER.]  [A.  J.H.I 


DULCKEN,  Madame  Louise,  a  great  piano- 
forte-player, younger  sister  of  Ferdinand  David, 
born  at  Hamburg,  March  20,  181 1.  She  was  the 
pupil  of  ( irund,  and  made  her  appearance  in  public 
at  Hamburg  as  early  as  her  10th  year.  In  1823 
she  played  at  Berlin,  and  in  25  with  her  brother 
at  Leipzig,  always  with  the  greatest  success.  In 
1828  she  married,  and  left  Germany  for  London, 
where  she  resided  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  Her 
first  public  appearance  here  was  at  one  of  Mr. 
Ella's  soirees  in  1829.  At  the  Philharmonic  she 
played  a  concerto  of  Here's  on  March  1,  1S30, 
and  thenceforward  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
features  in  the  music  of  London.  She  was  an 
executive  pianist  of  the  first  order,  with  remark- 
able brilliancy  of  finger.  Her  intelligence  and 
general  capability  were  very  great.  She  Bpoke 
four  languages,  and  was  au  fait  in  the  literature 
of  Germany.  France,  Italy,  and  England.  In 
teaching  she  was  extraordinarily  successful,  and 
for  her  time  no  teacher  could  ttoast  so  large  a 
number  of  pupils,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
Queen  Victoria.  In  fact  she  overtasked  her 
strength,  and  died  after  a  short  and  severe  illness 
April  12,  1850.  [G.J 

DUN  I,  Egidio  Romoauk),  the  founder  of  opera 
cotnique  in  France  ;  born  at  Matera.  Naples,  Feb. 
9.  1 709 ;  brought  up  from  his  1  oth  year  under 
Durante  at  the  Conservatorio  dei  poveri  di  Gesu 
Cristo  at  Naples.  His  life  was  a  varied  one.  At 
Rome  he  competed  with  Pergolesi,  and  his  opera 
of  'Nerone'  was  successful,  while  Pergolesi's 
'Olimpiade'  was  damned.  This  shows  how  early 
and  how  strong  was  Duni's  gift  of  melody ;  for 
'Olimpiade'  is  Pergolesi's  eafw  ifo/wi.  A  poli- 
tical mission  to  Vienna  gave  him  the  chance  of 
producing  his  music  there.  Returning  to  Naples 
he  wrote  1 A  rta>er«e  '  for  San  Carlo,  with  great 
applause.    He  then  visited  Venice,  Paris,  and 


I  London.  In  London  his  health  failed,  and  he 
was  driven  to  Holland  to  consult  the  great  Boer- 
haave.  Boerhaave  curod  him,  but  in  returning 
to  Naples  he  was  attacked  by  brigands,  and  the 
fright  undid  all  that  the  physician  had  done,  and 
made  him  a  permanent  invalid.  In  1755  he  was 
called  to  Parma,  as  music  master  to  the  Duke's 
daughter.  The  court  was  French,  and  here  at 
last  Duni  found  his  place  in  life.  His  first  at- 
tempt was  on  Favart's  '  Ninette  a  la  Cour,'  and 

j  it  was  thoroughly  succesHful.  France  was  evi- 
dently bis  field.  To  Paris  in  1757  he  went,  and 
made  his  debut  in  1  Le  Peintre  amoureux ' ;  and 

'  there  he  remained  till  his  death,  which  took  place 

I  June  1 1,  1775,  after  he  had  delighted  the  public 
with  18  'pieces,  full  of  gaiety  and  tune.  Those 

1  in  fact  are  his  characteristics.  His  orchestration 
is  poor,  he  is  often  weak  in  dramatic  expression, 
but  he  iB  always  charming  and  always  melodious. 

1  His  pen  was  taken  up  by  Monsigny,  and  the 
Opera  Comique  was  established.  [G.] 

DUO  DRAMA.    A  kind  of  melodrama,  of 
which  Mozart  speaks  with  enthusiasm  and  at 
some  length  in  letters  to  his  father  from  Mann- 
heim and  Kaisersheim  in  the  end  of  1778.  The 
name  would  indicate  a  piece  for  two  performers ; 
and  those  which  he  heard — Bendas  'Medea* 
and  'Ariadne  auf  Naxos' — and  that  which  he 
contemplated  writing  himself — 'Semiramis' — 
I  appear  to  have  been  pieces  in  which  spoken 
I  dialogue  was  accompanied  by  the  orchestra,  as  in 
1  Mendelssohn s  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  and 
j  other  pieces,  and  those  called  '  Melodram.'    '  Not 
,  a  note  is  sung,'  says  he.  'only  spoken;  in  fact 
1  it  is  a  recitative  with  instruments,  only  the  actor 
speaks  instead  of  Binging'  (Letter  120).  There 
'  is  no  trace  of  '  Semiramis'  having  been  composed, 
but  Mozart  acted  on  the  idea  in  'Zaide'  (1780), 

1  bee  U>e  lUi  In  >  i  Uf. 
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which  contains  two  long  monologues  treated 
«n  melodrame.  [G.] 

DUPARC.   See  Fraxcesixa. 

DUPORT.    Two  eminent  cellists,  brothers. 

1.  Jeax  Pierre  —  'Duport  1'alne"— born  at 
Paris,  Nov.  27,  1741.  Considered  the  best 
pupil  of  Berthaut.  Soon  achieved  a  great  repu- 
tation in  Paris,  but  after  10  years  of  success  j 
started  on  a  lengthened  tour  through  England 
and  Spain,  and  Hnally  in  1773,  on  the  invitation 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  settled  at  Berlin  as  first 
cello  in  the  king's  band,  and  after  Frederick's 
death  director  of  Court  concerts.  After  the 
battle  of  Jena,  his  post  was  abolished,  but  he 
continued  to  live  at  Berlin  till  his  death  in 

I  IS  1  s .   His  publications  are  few  and  unimportant. 

2.  He  was  eclipsed  by  his  brother,  Jean  Louis, 
also  born  at  Paris,  Oct.  4,  1 749.  His  fame,  like 
his  brother's,  came  early,  but  it  was  the  arrival 
of  Viotti  in  Paris  (1782)  that  inspired  him  to 
imitate  the  breadth  and  brilliancy  of  style  of 
that  great  violinist,  and  thus  to  become  the 
extraordinary  player  he  was.  About  this  time 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Crosdill,  and 
at  his  invitation  visited  London  for  six  months. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  he  joined 
his  brother  in  Berlin,  and  entered  the  king's 
band.  At  that  time  he  had  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  first  cello  players  of  the  day, 
and  was  much  visited  and  sought  after.  He 
had  not  the  force  and  execution  of  Romberg, 
but  in  tone  and  style  was  unrivalled.  It  was 
either  with  him  or  his  brother — probably  with 
him — that  Beethoven  played  his  two  sonatas  for 
piano  and  cello  (op.  5)  at  the  Prussian  Court  in 
1 796.  Duport  returned  to  Paris  in  1 806  ruined 
by  the  war.  Though  his  playing  was  as  fine 
as  it  had  ever  been,  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  employment.  He  entered  the  service 
of  the  ex-King  of  Spain  at  Marseilles,  but  re- 
turned to  Paris  in  1812.  At  length  fortune 
smiled  on  him,  he  was  admitted  into  the  private 
band  of  Marie  Louise,  then  into  that  of  the 
Emperor,  and  at  length  as  professor  into  the 
Conservatoire.  In  the  evening  of  his  life  he 
composed  a  great  deal,  but  the  work  by  which 
he  will  survive  is  his  '  Ee&ai  sur  le  doigter  du 
violoncello  et  la  conduito  de  l'archet,  avec  une 
■uite  d'exercises.'  A  sentence  from  this  work 
exhibits  the  modesty  of  a  great  artist.  'Tout 
le  monde  connolt  le  coup  d'archet  martele*  ou 
staccato ;  c'est  une  affaire  de  tacte  et  d'addresse. 

II  y  a  des  personnes  qui  le  saisissent  tout  de 
suite,  d'autres  ne  parviennent  jamais  a  le  faire 
parfaitement.  Je  iuit  du  nombrt'  (p.  171).  His 
cello  became  the  property  of  Franchomme,  who 
purchased  it  for  the  enormous  sum  of  25,000 
francs  (£1,000).    He  died  at  Paris  1819.  [G.] 

DUPREZ,  Gilbert,  the  13th  of  the  22  children 
of  a  Paris  perfumer,  was  born  Dec  6,  1806. 
Having  completed  his  studies  under  Choron  at 
the  Conservatoire,  he  made  his  delmt  (Dec.  1825) 
as  tenor  at  the  Od«<on,  where  Caatil  Blaze  was 
producing  his  translations  of  the  favourite  operas 
of  Rossini  and  Weber.    His  success  was  not 


great,  and  when  the  theatre  closed  in  1828  he 
went  to  Italy.     At  first  he  attracted  littlo 
attention ;  but  having  altered  his  style  and 
adopted  the  'voix  sombree'  he  became  speedily 
popular,  and  by  his  creation  of  the  part  of  Edgardo 
in  '  Lucia  di  Lammermoor'  (Naples,  1835)  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  French  dramatic 
singers  of  his  time.    He  was  engaged  for  the 
Grand  Ope'ra  in  Paris,  and  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance (April  17,  1837)  in  'Guillaunie  Tell,' 
when  his  novel  and  striking  reading  of  his  part 
contributed  greatly  to  the  revival  of  the  opera. 
During  the  1 2  years  he  remained  at  this  theatre 
he  created  the  principal  tenor  part  in  'Guide  et 
Ginevra,'  '  Benvcnuto  Cellini,'  '  Le  Lac  des  fres,' 
'Les  Martyrs,'  'La  Favorite,'  'La  Reine  de 
Chypre,'  'Charles  VII,'  'Dom  St5bastien,'  'Otello,' 
'  Lucie,'  and  '  Jerusalem '  (a  translation  of  '  I 
Lombardi'),  as  well  as  playing  the  parts  created 
by  Nourrit  in  '  La  Muette,' '  Robert,' '  La  J uive,' 
'Les  Huguenots,'  and  'Stradella.'    His  physical 
appearance  was  against  him,  and  he  had  a 
propensity  to  over  gesticulation  ;  but  in  spite  of 
these  defects  he  made  his  way  as  a  tragedian, 
and  was  frantically  applauded  for  his  excellent 
declamation  and  the  smoothness  of  bis  'canto 
spianato.'   His  two  most  serious  faults,  the  abuse 
of  the  notes  '  sombrees,'  so  prematurely  wearing 
to  the  voice,  and  a  habit  of  dragging  the  time, 
which  is  as  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  composer 
as  it  is  to  all  artistic  interpretation,  have  materially 
affected  French  singing  to  the  present  day.  Du* 
prez  was  professor  of  singing  at  the  Conservatoire 
from  1842  to  1850,  and  in  1853  founded  an 
'  Ecole  speciale  de  chant,'  which  still  exists,  and 
has  turned  out  many  dramatic  singers.    He  has 
composed  romances,  chamber  music,  two  masses, 
and  eight  operas,  of  which  the  best  are  '  Joanita' 
1848;  'La  lettre  au  bon  Dieu*  (1851);  and 
'Jeanne  d'Arc*  (1857)  though  none  of  the  eight 
have  any  originality.    He  has  also  published 
•L'Art  du  chant'  (1845)  «"-d  'La  Melodie' 
(1873).  two  Methods  which  deserve  to  be  better 
known.  [G.  C] 

DUPUIS,  Thomas  Sanders,  Mm.  Doc.,  was 
born  in  England  of  French  parents  in  1733.  He 
received  his  early  musical  education  as  a  chorister 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Bernard  Gates,  and 
subsequently  became  a  pupil  of  John  Travers, 
then  one  of  the  organists  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 
On  the  death  of  Dr.  Boyoe,  in  79,  Dupuis  was 
appointed  his  successor  as  organist  of  the  Cliapel 
Royal.  On  June  26,  1790,  he  accumulated  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Music  at 
Oxford.  He  died  in  96.  He  published  during 
his  lifetime  several  sonatas  and  concertos  for  the 
pianoforte,  some  organ  pieces,  chants,  anthems, 
and  glees.  In  the  year  after  his  death  a  selection 
from  his  cathedral  music  was  published  under  the 
editorship  of  John  Spencer,  one  of  his  pupils,  to 
which  his  portrait  is  prefixed.  Dupuis  was  one 
of  the  best  organists  of  his  time.  \V. II  H] 

DURAND,  alias  DURANO YVSKY,  Acgusti 
Freoeric,  violin-player,  born  at  Warsaw  about 
1 770.  After  having  received  his  first  instruction 
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on  the  violin  from  his  father,  a  musician  at  the 
court  of  the  king  of  Poland,  he  was  sent  in  1787 
to  Paris  hy  a  nobleman.  Here  he  studied  under 
Viotti,  but  appears  not  so  much  to  have  adopted 
the  style  of  his  master,  as  to  have  followed  the 
bent  of  his  own  talent  for  the  execution  of 
technical  tourt  deforce.  Jn  1794  and  95  he 
travelled  in  Germany  and  Italy,  meeting  every- 
where with  great  success.  Suddeuly  however, 
discarding  the  violin,  he  entered  the  French 
army,  and  became  adjutant  to  one  of  the  generals. 
Owing  to  some  misconduct  he  was  imprisoned  at 
Milan,  and  had  to  quit  the  service.  He  then 
returned  to  the  violin,  and  till  181 4  led  an 
unsettled  life  in  Germany,  continually  changing 
his  abode.  He  finally  settled  at  Strassburg  as 
leader  of  the  band,  and  was  living  there  in  1834. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

According  to  Fetis,  Paganini  confessed  that 
his  peculiar  Btyle  and  many  of  his  most  brilliant 
and  popular  effects  were  to  a  considerable  degree 
derived  from  Durand,  whom  he  had  heard  when 
young.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Durand's 
technical  skill  was  extraordinary  and  his  treat- 
ment of  the  violin  full  of  originality.  The 
fall  development  of  his  talent  appears  however 
to  have  been  impeded  by  his  irregular  habits 
of  life.  It  is  amongst  other  things  related 
that  he  often  had  no  violin  of  his  own,  and 
would  play  in  public  on  any  instrument  he 
could  get  hold  of,  however  bad.  His  composi- 
tions— concertos,  airs  varies,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  pieces  for  the  violin — show  him  to  have 
been  but  an  indifferent  musician.  [P.  D.] 

DURANTE,  Francesco,  born  at  Fratta- 
mag-riore,  Naples.  March  15,  1684,  a  year  before 
Handel  and  Bach.  As  a  boy  he  entered  the 
'  Conservatorio  dei  poveri  di  Gesu  Cristo,'  passed 
to  that  of  S.  Onofrio  under  A.  Scarlatti,  then 
perha[>s  (though  this  is  doubtful)  to  Rome  for 
five  years'  study  under  Pitoni  and  PaBquini.  In 
1 7 18  became  head  of  S.  Onofrio,  and  in  1743 
relinquished  that  post  to  succeed  Porpora  at  the 
Conservatorio  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto  at  Naples, 
in  which  position  he  died  Aug.  13,  1755.  Du- 
rante was  a  man  of  singularly  reserved  aud 
uncouth  manners,  yet  he  was  three  times  married, 
and  his  pupils  were  not  only  numerous  and 
very  distinguished,  but  appear  to  have  been 
much  attached  to  him.  His  salary  at  S.  Maria 
was  but  10  ducatsa  month— not  £  jo  per  annum — 
but  out  of  it  he  contrived  to  add  a  chapel  to  the 
church  of  St.  Antonio  in  his  native  town,  with 
a  statue  of  the  archangel  Gabriel,  bearing  his 
own  name.  He  himself  composed  only  for  the 
church,  but  his  scholars,  Traetta,  Vinci,  Jomelli, 
Piccinni,  Sacchini,  Guglielmi,  and  Paisiello,  were 
all  great  opera  writers,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
occupied  the  stage  of  Europe  during  the  last  half 
of  the  1 8th  century  to  the  exclusion  of  every  one  ! 
but  Gluck  and  Mozart.  The  library  of  the 
Conservatoire  at  Paris  contains  a  large  collection 
of  his  works.  Tbe  list,  as  given  by  Fetis,  com- 
prises 13  masses  and  credos  ;  16  psalms  ;  hymnB. 
motets,  litanies,  etc.,  to  the  number  of  28.  These 
are  written  for  various  numbers  of  voices  from 


3  to  9,  occasionally  with  orchestra,  but  usually 
without.  The  Vienna  library  has  in  addition  his 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  a  so-called  'Pastoral- 
Mass  '  and  other  compositions. 

His  works  have  not  been  much  published. 
The  collections  of  Schlesinger,  Roc  blitz,  and 
Commer,  contain  a  few  pieces — amongst  them 
a  Misericordias  Domini  for  8  voices,  of  which 
Hauptmann  (Briefe  an  Hauser,  ii.  11  a)  speaks 
in  high  terms ;  and  our  own  Fitzwilliam  music 
has  a  Trio  and  a  Chorus — but  the  bulk  of  them  are 
still  in  MS.  Durante  and  Leo  are  often  spoken 
of  as  founders  of  the  Neapolitan  school,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  this  when  they  were  pre- 
ceded there  by  A.  Scarlatti  and  Porpora.  [G.] 

DURASTANTI,  Margherita,  a  prima  donna 
at  the  King's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  during 
Handel's  management.  She  was  born  about 
1695,  and,  like  Senesino,  was  engaged  from  the 
Dresden  Theatre.  She  was  a  married  woman 
when  she  came  here,  and  the  following  quotation 
from  the  'Evening  Post'  of  March  7,  1721, 
shows  that  she  soon  acquired  favour  at  court : — 
'  Last  Thursday,  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
stand  godfather,  and  the  Princess  and  Lady 
Bruce  godmothers  to  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Dura- 
stanti,  chief  singer  in  the  Opera- houne.  The 
Marquis  Visconti  for  the  King,  and  the  Lady 
Litchfield  for  the  Princess.'  This  was  so  unusual 
a  favour,  that  it  seems  likely  that  either  she  or 
her  husband  was  of  a  noble  family.  She  had 
already  appeared  in  1720  in  company  with  Seno- 
sino.  Her  popularity  continued:  in  1 721  she 
played  the  principal  female  parts  in  'Muzio 
Scevola' ;  in  '  Arsace' ;  and  in  '  Odio  e  l'amore,' 
probably  a  pasticcio.  On  Jan.  12,  1723,  the 
'Otho,'  or  'Ottone,'  of  Handel  was  produced, 
and  Durastanti  played  Gismonda,  but  a  formid- 
able rival  had  appeared  in  Cuzzoni,  who  sang 
the  principal  part  of  Theophane.  Durastanti, 
however,  continued  to  sing  through  this  and  the 
next  season,  in  spite  of  Cuzzoni,  and  performed 
in  '  Flavio,' '  Coriolano,' '  Enuinia,'  and  '  Farnace.' 
In  24  she  played  Sesto  in  'Giulio  Cesare,'  and 
appeared  also  in  '  Calfurnia'  and  *  Vespasiano.' 
She  took  her  leave  of  the  public  at  her  farewell 
performance  in  1  Calfurnia,'  in  a  song  written 
by  Pope  for  her — some  say  at  the  desire  of  her 
patron  the  Earl  of  Peterborough —  which  ended 
with  this  couplet, 

1  But  let  old  charmers  yield  to  new ; 
Happy  soil,  adieu,  adieu  I* 

If  she  understood  the  meaning  of  the  words,  her 
modesty  was  astonishing,  and  sets  a  brilliant 
example  to  all  singers.  Durastanti  returned  to 
London  in  1733,  in  company  with  Carestini, 
Scalzi,  and  the  two  sisters  Negri,  to  help  Handel 
to  withstand  the  opposition  of  Cuzzoni  and  Fari- 
nelli  at  the  other  house.  Against  old  Porpora, 
their  composer  in  ordinary,  Handel  was  strong 
enough  to  put  on  a  bold  front ;  not  so  his  singers 
against  the  company  commanded  by  Porpora. 
On  Jan.  26, 1 734.  Handel  produced  his  'Ariadne,' 
on  March  1 1 « Parnasso  in  Festa,'  and  subsequently 
a  revival  of  '  Ottone' ;  in  all  which  Durastanti 
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took  her  part.  She  never  appeared  again  in 
England,  nor  is  she  .mentioned  as  having  appeared 
subsequently  on  any  other  stage.  She  seems  to 
have  been  an  estimable  and  faithful  artist,  and 
her  popularity  in  I<ondon  only  yielded,  at*  it 
might  well  do,  to  the  exceptional  powers  of 
Cuzzoni.  [J.  M.] 

DU RCH FUHRUNG  —  lending  through,  or 
taking  through.  Durchfiihrung  tatz  is  the  Ger- 
man term  for  that  portion  of  the  first  movement 
of  a  sonata  or  symphony — or  other  movement  in 
similar  form — which  occurs  between  the  double- 
bar  and  the  reprise  of  the  first  subject ;  and  in 
which  the  materials  of  the  previous  portion — 
with  or  without  episodes,  or  other  fresh  matter — 
are  led  through  such  changes  and  varieties  of 
treatment  and  contrivance  as  the  genius  and 
knowledge  of  the  composer  may  dictate.  In 
England  this  portion  is  often  called  the  'free 
fantasia' — surely  an  unfortunate  name,  as  'fan- 
tasia' suggests  rather  an  entire  movement  than 
a  part  of  one.  Perhaps  '  development '  or  '  work- 
ing out'  would  be  a  better  term.  [Form.] 

D'URFEY,  Thomas,  the  son  of  a  French 
Huguenot  father,  who  fled  from  Rochelle  before 
the  siege  in  1628  anil  settled  at  Exeter,  was 
b<>rn  (as  is  supposed,  of  an  English  mother)  in 
Exeter  about  1649.  He  was  educated  for  the 
law,  but  abandoned  that  profession  for  poetry 
the  drama.     Between  1676  and  his  death 


he  produced  upwards  of  thirty  plays,  which 

5  in " 


at  first  very  popular,  but  were  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  afterwards  banished  from  the  stage 
on  account  of  their  licentiousness  and  indecency. 
The  songs  in  a  few  of  them  still  survive,  being 
preserved  through  having  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  allied  to  the  music  of  Henry  Purcell. 
These  are  in  'A  Fool's  Preferment.'  16S8; 
•Bussy  d'Ambois,'  1691  ;  'The  Richmond  Heir- 
ess,* 1(193  ;  and  the  three  parts  of  4  Don  Quixote,' 
169^-96  His  comic  opera,  'Wonders  in  the 
Sun,'  1706,  was  set  by  Giovanni  Baptista  Draghi. 
Much  of  his  fame  was  owing  to  his  songs  and 
to  the  lively  manner  in  which  he  himself  sang 
them,  which  procured  him  the  favour  of  Charles 
II,  William  III,  and  Queen  Anne.  In  this  he 
resembled  Tom  Moore,  and  like  him  he  was  par- 
ticularly apt  at  adapting  his  verses  to  existing 
music.  He  published,  between  1683  and  1685, 
three  collections  of  songs  written  by  himself,  and 
set  to  music  by  the  bent  composers  of  the  period. 
About  1706  he  collected  and  published,  in  four 
small  volumes,  a  large  number  of  songs  by 
himself  and  others,  many  of  them  with  the  tunes 
prefixed,  under  the  title  of  4  Wit  and  Mirth  ;  or. 
Pills  to  purge  Melancholy.'  This  he  republished 
with  variations  and  the  addition  of  two  more 
volumes  in  1719-20.  D'Ur fey  wrote  several  of 
the  birth  day  and  New  Year's  odes  which  were 
bet  to  music  by  Purcell  and  Blow,  and  supplied 
the  former  with  the  words  for  his  fine  ode  known 
as  4  The  Yorkshire  Feast  Song.'  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  was  reduced  to  great  distress, 
from  which  he  was  relieved  by  the  profits  of 
a  performance  of  his  own  comedy  'The  Fond 
Husband;  or,  The  Plotting  Sisters,*  which  the 


1 ; 


managers  of  the  theatre  generously  gave  for  his 
benefit  on  June  15, 171 3.  DT'rfeydied  Feb.  26, 
1723,  and  was  buried  at  St.  James's,  Piccadilly, 
where,  against  the  outer  south  wall  of  the  tower 
of  the  church,  may  be  seen  a  tablet  with  the 
simple  inscription,  4  Tom  D'Urfey,  Dved  Feb" 
y  26th,  1723/  [W.H.H.] 

DUSCHEK  (Dd&sek),  Fbavz,  valued  piano- 
forte teacher,  performer,  and  com) wiser,  born 
Dec.  8,  1736,  at  Chotiborz  in  Bohemia.  Count 
von  Spork  had  him  educated  in  the  Jesuit's 
seminary  at  Kimiggratz,  but  after  a  fall  which 
crippled  him  for  life  he  gave  up  other  studies 
and  devoted  himself  to  music.  His  patron  sent 
him  first  to  Prague  and  then  to  Yienna,  where, 
under  Wagenseil's  instruction,  he  became  an 
excellent  pianist.  On  his  return  to  Prague,  he 
soon  had  numerous  pupils,  and  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  taste  of  his  time. 
Reichardt,  in  his  'Briefe'  (i.  116),  speaks  of  him 
as  one  of  the  best  pianists  of  that  time  (1773), 
4  who,  besides  his  excellent  reading  of  Bach, 
Jewesses  a  peculiarly  plftMlllg  ami  brilliant  style 
of  his  own.'  Among  his  best  pupils  may  be 
numbered  L.  Kozeluch,  Maschek,  Wiltassek,  von 
Nostiz,  and  his  own  wife  Josephine.  He  was 
also  esteemed  as  a  composer  of  symphonies, 
quartets,  trios,  pianoforte  concertos,  sonatas, 
Lieder,  etc.,  of  which  only  a  small  part  were 
published.  In  his  compositions  is  reflected  the 
gentleness  of  character  which  made  him  uni- 
versally beloved.  He  was  a  kind-hearted  man, 
and  all  artists,  whether  his  own  countrymen  or 
foreigners,  were  sure  of  a  kind  reception  at  his 
house.  His  friendship  with  Mozart  is  well 
known,  and  it  was  in  his  villa  and  garden  near 
Prague  that  the  great  composer  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  score  of  *  Don  Giovanni.'  In  this 
very  vilht  Bertramka,  at  Koschirz  near  Prague, 
the  present  proprietor  erected  a  bust  of  Mozart, 
which  was  solemnly  unveiled  on  June  3,  1876. 
For  further  particulars  of  both  husband  and  wife 
see  Jahn's  4 Mozart';  'Jahrbuch  der  Tonkumt 
von  Wien  und  Prag,'  1 796  ;  Cramer's  1  Magaxin 
fiir  Musik';  and  Mozart's  Letters,  edited  by 
NohL 

His  wife  Josephine,  a  celebrated  singer,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Hambacher,  was  born  at 
Prague  1 756,  and  died  there  at  an  advanced  age. 
Her  husband  taught  her  music,  and  she  became 
a  good  pianist  and  composer,  but  above  all  a 
fine  singer.  Her  voice  was  full  and  round,  and 
according  to  Reichardt  she  sang  with  great  ex- 
pression, especially  in  recitative.  She  executed 
the  most  difficult  bravura  passages  with  ease, 
had  a  good  ]>orlamento,  and  united  grace  and 
expression  with  force  and  fire.  Mozart's  father, 
however,  was  of  a  different  opinion,  as  appears 
from  a  letter  to  his  daughter  (April  17H6),  whilst 
Schiller  ami  Koroer  have  recorded  their  un- 
favourable impression  of  her— the  latter  -1  •  <  ially 
denying  that  she  had  expression  ^  Schiller,  '  Brief- 
wechsel  mit  Koroer,'  i.  pp.  280,  294).  Mo- 
zart, from  his  first  acquaintance  with  lnr  in 
Salzburg  in  1777,  looked  upon  her  as  a  true  and 
sympathising  friend,  and  wrote  for  her  (Nov.  3, 
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1787)  at  Prague  the  concert-aria  'Bella  mia 

fiamma'  (Kiichel,  No.  528  >.  She sang  at  Vienna, 
Berlin,  Weimar.  Leipsic.  and  Dresden,  where  the 
Elector  had  her  portrait  painted  life-size  ,  1  ;v;  1. 
On  her  first  vUit  with  her  husband  to  Vienna 
(March  and  April  1786),  they  gave  no  public 
performance,  but  were  often  invited  to  the 
houses  of  the  aristocracy,  especially  to  Prime 
Paar's,  where  Josephine  sang  with  great  success. 
They  witnessed  the  downfall  of  the  intrigues 
against  the  first  representation  of  Mozart's  Figaro 
in  Vienna,  and  it  was  their  partisanship  and 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  work  which  pre- 
pared the  way  for  its  brilliant  reception  in 
Prague  on  Oct.  14,  and  that  of  4  Don  Giovanni ' 
on  Oct.  20,  1787.  Beethoven  was  at  Prague 
early  in  90,  and  wrote  his  '  Ah  perfido  ! 1  there  ; 
and  as  it  was  first  sung  by  Madame  Duschek  on 
Nov.  2 1  of  that  year,  we  may  infer  that  he  com- 
]>■  <--" !  it  for  her.  On  her  second  visit  to  Vienna, 
Madame  Duschek  gave  a  concert  at  the  Jahn'sche 
Saal  (March  29, 1798).  at  which  she  herself  sang 
an  aria  by  Danzi  and  a  rondo  by  Mozart,  accoiu- 
(tanied  by  Mozart's  questionable  friend  Stadler, 
with  corno  di  basaetto  obligato.  Schuppanzigh 
played  a  violin  concerto,  and  Beethoven  a  piano- 
forte sonata  with  ac<  omjianiment.  Fetis's  state- 
ment that  she  came  to  London  in  1 800  and  died 
there,  arises  from  a  confusion  with  the  wife  of 
Dussek  the  pianist.  [C.  F.  P.] 

DUSSEK,  Johasjt  Lidwio.  or  Ladislaw, 
one  of  the  most  renowned  pianists  and  composers 
for  the  pianoforte  of  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
and  beginning  of  the  19th  centuries,  was  born 
at  Czaalau  in  Bohemia,  Feb.  9,  1761.  His 
father,  John  Joseph  Dussek,  a  musician  of 
considerable  repute  in  his  day,  was  organist 
and  leading  professor  in  that  town,  where  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Judge  Johann  Stebeta, 
by  whom  he  had  three  children,  the  eldest  being 
Johann  Ludwig.  Although  the  brother,  Franz 
Benedikt.  and  the  sister,  Veronika  Rosalia,  were 
more  or  less  distinguished,  the  Bubject  of  this 
brief  memoir  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  whose 
memory  and  works  have  come  down  to  us.  Ac- 
con  ling  to  Dlabacz,  there  were  various  modes  of 
spelling  our  composer's  patronyme.  It  will  bo 
enough,  however,  to  cite  three,  Dussik,  Duschek, 
l>ussek,  the  la»t  of  which  has  long  been  recog- 
nised, and  is  unlikely  henceforth  to  be  disturbed 
in  its  prerogative,  notwithstanding  that  the  father 
of  our  English  Dussek  signed  'Johann  Joseph 
Dussik.'  When  the  son  established  himself  in 
London,  he  altered  the  penultimate  letter  from  » 
to  e,  and  pronounced  his  name  'Duschek,'  for 
which  we  have  the  authority  of  Pio  Cianchettini, 
whose  sire  wedded  Veronica  Rosalia,  already  men- 
tioned. Franz  Duschek.  not  the  least  noted  mem- 
ber of  the  group  of  artist*  bearing  the  cognomen 
in  one  or  another  form,  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Mozart.    [See  Duschek.] 

According  to  Dlabacz,  on  the  whole  a  far 
better  authority  than  either  the  reticent  Gorlwr, 
or  Fe'tis,  who,  like  Bayle.  took  anything  he  could 
find,  no  matter  from  what  source,  Johann  Lud- 
wig Dustck  began  to  study  the  pianoforte  in  his 


fifth  year,  and  the  organ  in  his  ninth,  and  in  the 
capacity  of  organist  soon  gave  valuable  assistance 
to  his  father.  From  Czaslau  he  went  to  Iglau, 
where  he  was  engaged  as  treble  singer  in  the 
Minorite  church,  pursuing  his  musical  studies 
with  Father  Ladislaw  Spinar,  and  familiarising 
himself  with  the  *  humanities '  at  the  College  of 
Jesuits,  subsequently  for  two  years  continuing 
the  same  course  of  instruction  at  Kuttenberg, 
where  he  was  appointed  organist  of  the  Jesuit 
church.  Thence  he  removed  to  Prague,  where, 
if  we  may  credit  the  naturally  part  nl  testimony 
of  his  father,  he  went  through  a  course  of '  philo- 
sophy,' and  took  the  degree  of  '  Master.'  Here 
Dussek  cherished  an  earnest  desire  to  join  the 
Cistercian  'friars;  but,  happily,  his  youth  was 
an  obstacle  to  his  admission  as  member  of  that 
respectable  fraternity.  In  his  straits  he  met 
with  a  patron  —  Count  Manner,  an  artillery 
officer  in  the  Austrian  service,  who  took  him  to 
Mechlin  (M  alines  \  where  he  remained  for  some 
time  as  organist  at  the  church  of  St.  Romhaut, 
and  teacher  of  the  pianoforte.  Tired  of  Mechlin, 
he  left  for  Berg-op- Zoom,  again  accepting  the 
post  of  organist  at  one  of  the  principal  churches. 
Such  a  dreary  spot,  however,  was  not  likely  to 
suit  one  of  Dussek 's  temperament,  and  he  speedily 
went  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  may  be  said  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  his  after  brilliant 
reputation  as  pianist  and  composer.  It  is  worth 
remark  that  Dussek's  last  engagement  as  church 
organist  was  at  Berg- op-Zoom  ;  and  at  the  same 
time— which  more  than  one  German  critic  (Pro- 
fessor Marx  among  others)  has  observed — that  Ids 
early  acquaintance  with  the  organ  had  much  to  do 
with  the  peculiar  style  of  not  a  few  of  the  slow 
movements  to  be  met  with  in  his  finest  sonatas 

1  the  adatjio 
great  com- 

pne'tion  for  the  pianoforte  Dussek's  brilliant 
success  at  Amsterdam  soon  obtained  for  him  an 
invitation  to  the  Hague,  where  he  passed  nearly 
a  twelvemonth,  giving  lessons  on  the  pianoforte 
to  the  children  of  the  Stadtliolder.  Here  he  also 
devoted  much  time  to  composition,  producing 
3  concertos,  and  1 2  sonatas  for  pianoforte,  with 
accompaniments  of  stringed  instruments,  about 
which  Cramer's  '  Magazin  der  Musik'  (Hamburg) 
s]>eaks  in  very  favourable  terms.  From  the 
Hague,  Dussek,  now  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
mindless  of  the  praise  that  had  been  awarded  to 
his  early  compositions  proceeded  to  Hamburg,  ob- 
taining further  instruction  from  Emmanuel  Bach, 
second  son  of  the  immortal  John  Sebastian.  The 
advice  and  encouragement  of  this  eminent  master 
would  seem  to  have  exercised  a  salutary  influence 
on  our  young  musician.  A  year  later,  never- 
theless, we  find  him  at  Berlin,  astonishing  the 
dilettanti  of  the  Prussian  capital  with  his  piano- 
forte-playing, and  also  with  his  performances  on 
an  instrument  called  the  '  Harmonica.'  the  quali- 
ties of  which,  in  agreement  with  one  Hessel,  the 
sot  di*ant  inventor,  he  travelled  through  \arious 
parts  of  Germany  to  exhibit,  exciting  the  admi- 
ration of  Gerber  (at  Hesse-Cassol,  1785)  both  for 

l  *aucjr:  thcs/tenranltboinwmp^ul 


— among  which  may  especially  be  cited 
of  the  '  Invocation  (op.  77),  his  last 
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the  instrument  and  the  performer.  From  Berlin 
it  was  the  intention  of  Dussek  to  go  to  St. 
Petersburg ;  but  here  there  is  no  credible  ac- 
count of  his  doings,  except  that  he  is  believed 
to  have  accepted  an  advantageous  offer  from  a 
certain  Polish  prince,  'Radziwill,  at  whose  es- 
tate in  Lithuania  he  remained  more  than  a  year, 
unheard  of.  We  next  meet  with  him  at  Paris 
(towards  the  end  of  1786)  playing  before,  and 
enchanting  with  his  play,  the  lovely  and  unfor- 
tunate Marie  Antoinette,  whose  seductive  offers, 
however,  could  not  dissuade  Dussek  from  carry- 
ing out  a  long-considered  project  of  visiting  his 
brother,  Franz  Benedikt,  in  Italy.  At  Milan 
he  earned  new  laurels  as  a  performer,  both  on 
the  pianoforte  and  harmonica;  but  the  volatile 
Italians  showed  a  preference  for  the  inferior  in- 
strument, which  was  by  no  means  flattering  to 
the  gifted  Bohemian.  Returning  to  Paris  in 
1 788,  the  threatening  circumstances  of  the  time 
caused  him  to  quit  the  French  capital  almost 
immediately.  His  next  residence  was  London, 
where  he  remained  for  a  longer  period  (nearly 
twelve  years)  than  at  any  other  city  he  had 
temporarily  chosen  as  a  residence,  hi  London 
his  uenius  was  rapidly  appreciated  ;  he  became 
a  fashionable  teacher,  the  centre  of  a  circle  of 
eminent  musicians,  and  looked  up  to  by"  them 
all.  One  of  the  greatest  compliments  ever  paid 
to  Dussek,  who  could  boast  of  so  many,  was  con- 
tained in  a  letter  addressed  from  London  to  the 
elder  Duasek  (Dussik)  at  Czaslau,  by  the  cele- 
brated Joseph  Haydn,  then  composing  his  im- 
perishable symphonies  for  Salomon. 

'  Most  worthy  friend, — I  thank  you  from  my 
heart  that,  in  your  last  letter  to  your  dear  son, 
you  have  also  remembered  me.  I  therefore 
double  my  compliments  in  return,  and  consider 
myself  fortunate  in  being  able  to  assure  you, 
that  you  have  one  of  the  most  upright,  moral, 
and,  in  music,  most  eminent  of  men,  for  a  son. 
I  love  him  just  as  you  do,  for  he  fully  deserves 
it.  (Jive  him,  then,  daily,  a  father's  blessing, 
and  thus  will  he  be  ever  fortunate,  which  I 
heartily  wish  him  to  be,  for  his  remarkable 
talents.  I  am,  with  all  respect,  your  most  sin- 
cere friend,   Joseph  Haydx. 

'Loudon,  Feb.  26,  179a.' 

This  from  a  man  like  Haydn  meant  something 
out  of  the  common  way.  In  1792  Dussek  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Domenico  Com.  'This 
lady,'  says  Gerber,  '  was  principal  singer  at  the 
London  professional  concerts,  he  [Dussek]  being 
concerto  player  to  the  same,  and  playing  in  a 
style  of  incredible  perfection.'  [See  Dussek, 
Sophia.']  The  marriage  brought  about  a  joint 
speculation  between  Dussek  and  Corn,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  music  shop,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  Dussek's  habitual  negligence  and 
utter  unacquaintauce  with  business  habits,  ended 
in  failure,  the  upshot  being  that,  in  1800,  in 
order  to  elude  his  uncompromising  creditors,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  country  surreptitiously, 
and  once  more  seek  shelter  in  his  favourite 

»  Not  Chopin  *  earij  palrou.  but  prvUWj  all  tether. 
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Hamburg.  The  story  of  the  Northern  Princess 
who,  at  this  juncture,  became  enamoured  of  our 
pianist,  carrying  him  off  to  a  retreat  near  the 
Denmark  frontier,  where  they  lived  together  in 
seclusion  for  nearly  two  years,  may  be  discarded 
as  a  myth.  At  all  events  we  find  in  a  corre- 
spondence to  the  'Leipriger  Musik-Zeitung'  ac- 
counts of  various  concerts  given  by  Dussek  at 
Hamburg,  in  1800  and  1S01,  with  references 
to  Steibelt,  Himmel,  Woelfl,  and  our  own  great 
singer,  John  Braham,  who,  with  Madame  Storace, 
sang  at  Ottensen.  on  the  Elbe,  in  a  concert  at 
which  Giarnowichi  was  violinist,  and  Dussek 
pianist.  In  1802,  after  appearing  at  the  Concert 
Hall  in  Prague,  where  he  played  his  concerto 
in  G  minor,  Dussek,  accompanied  by  his  sister. 
Madame  Cianchettini,  paid  a  visit  at  Czaslau  to 
his  father,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and,  after  passing  some 
months  under  the  paternal  domicile,  resumed  hi* 

Srofessional  wanderings,  until  in  1803,  at  Mat;- 
eburg,  he  became  acquainted  with  Prince  Louis 
Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  with  whom  he  lived  for 
three  years  on  terms  of  affectionate  intimacy,  to 
whom  he  gave  advice  both  in  pianoforte  playing 
and  composition,  and  whoso  premature  death,  on 
the  field  of  Saalfeld,  was  the  origin  of  the  '  Elegie 
Harmonique'  (op.  61),  not  only  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  Dussek,  but  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
and  beautiful  in  the  repertory  of  the  piano. 
This  was  another  turning-point  in  the  somewhat 
tortuous  life  of  our  composer,  and,  for  better  or 
for  worse,  materially  influenced  his  character. 
Much  that  is  interesting  with  regard  to  the  in- 
tercourse between  Dussek  an<l  the  Prince  may 
be  read  in  the  '  Leipriger  Musik-Zeitung'  ( 1 807  i ; 
in  Ludwig  Rellstab  s  '  Reminiscences  of  Berlin 
Music,'  >n  the  'Berlin  Musik-Zeitung'  (i8;o); 
and.  most  characteristic  of  all,  in  Sj-whr's  *  Seibst- 
Biographie.' 

In  a  review  of  the  Elegy  the  'Leipzig  Musik- 
Zeitung'  ( 1 80  7,  p.  74 1 )  says,  among  other  things :  — 

'  During  the  last  few  j  ■  at  -  of  hie  (the  Prince's!  life, 
'when  he  turned  again  to  muaic  with  all  the  ardour  of 
enthu»iasm  ....  Dussek  arrived  at  Berlin.  The  Prince 
hail  studied  music  in  his  youth,  and  never  wholly  nec- 
hscted  it.  but  his  soul  was  now  for  the  first  time  open  to 
its  hidden  worth,  to  it*  higher  and  more  spiritual  value. 
He  hud  tu'iol  of  a  man  who  could  aid  him  to  express  fully 
and  correctly  what  he  wi»hed  to  convey  through  musical 
tones,  who  could  enter  into  the  spirit  of  what  he  created, 
afford  him  intellectual  nourishment  in  production*  suited 


to  hia  taste  and  feelings,  and  lastly,  away  from 
common  art-study,  prove  an  amiable  and  congenial  com- 
panion. This  he  found  in  Dussek.  who  to  the  Prince  waa 
all  in  all,  just  as  the  Prince,  in  return,  was  to  Duasek.* 

Rellstab,  in  his  '  Reminiscence-*,'  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  pianoforte  4  virtuosos' 
who  flourished  at  that  period  in  Berlin,  accord- 
ing the  highest  place  among  them  to  Himmel, 
Prince  Louis  Ferdinand,  and  Dussek,  placing 
Dussek,  however,  in  the  first  rank  : — 

'The  favourite  player  at  Berlin,  and  decidedly  first  in 
purity,  elegance,  ami  delicacy  of  style,  was  Himmel.  a  man 
loruied  hy  nature  to  be  the  central  point  in  musical 
. . . ;  but  far  greater,  and  emphatically  «...  was  Duasek. 

both  as  "virtuoso"  and  composer  whose  eminent 

technical  resources  afforded  a  much  wider  basis  for  varied 
development,  and  who,  having  accomplished  a  vast  deal 
more  for  the  elevatiou  of  the  pianoforte  than  most  of  hit 
contemporaries,  occupied  a  position  in  the  musical  art  •a? 
Berlin,  which  is  rividljr  felt  even  now  L 1  n<u„  and  obtained 
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a  corwtponding  European  lamp,  justly  claims  a  place  in 
the  history  of  the  moat  universal  of  instruments,  to  which 
Himmel,  despite  hi*  exceptional  ability  and  well-earned 
local  eminence,  hud  no  legitimate  pretensions.' 

A  lively  picture  of  how  the  three  boon  com- 
panions clubbed  together  follows  the  above  : — 

'Louis  Ferdinand  played  a  great  deal  with  Duasek 
several  compositions  for  two  pianofortes,  and  others  for 
four  hands  on  one  pianoforte,  deriving  their  origin  from 
the  relations  between  the  distinguished  "virtuoso"  and 
his  Rifted  patron.  Himmel  was  often  their  companion, 
and  he  and  Dussek  were  the  Prince's  favourite  associates 
at  tha  wino  cup.  What  influence  Dussek  may  have 
exerted  upon  the  character  of  the  Prince  at  these  con- 
vivialities it  is  hard  to  say:  hut  Himmel  possessed  that 
lively,  ioyous,  good-natured,  amiable  view  of  life  which 
as  a  rule  is  most  welcome  when  intellectual  brothers  in 
art  make  the  full  glasses  ring.  Thus  the  Prince,  Himmel, 
and  Dussek,  formed  a  musical  triad,  each  exciting,  en- 
livening, and  fortifying  the  others,  Dussek,  in  his  artistic 
capacity,  taking  the  foremost  place.' 

Spohr  (Selbstbiog.  i.  85),  describing  a  soiree 

»t  the  Prince's,  in  the  course  of  a  visit  to  Berlin 

early  in  1805,  remarks  : — 

'Here  I  also  met  an  old  Hamburg  acquaintance,  the 
celebrated  pianoforte  virtuoso  and  composer  Dussek,  now 
the  Prince  i  teacher  and  residing  with  him.  The  music 
began  with  a  pianoforte  "quartet,  which  waa  played  by 
Dussek  in  real  artistic  perfection.' 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  when  Prince 
Louis  Ferdinand  was  at  Magdeburg,  superin- 
tending the  military  manoeuvres,  Spohr  received, 
through  Dussek,  an  invitation  to  be  a  guest  and 
take  part  in  the  projected  musical  entertainments. 
His  description  of  the  early  morning  rehearsals 
is  highly  diverting — the  end  being  raciest  of  all 
(SelUtb.  i.  94).  When  the  Prince  waa  about  to 
leave,  Spohr  was  dismissed  with  hearty  thanks, 
Dussek  informing  the  young  violinist  that  '  Son 
Altesse  Roy  ale'  had  intended  to  make  him  a 
present,  but  his  finances  were  at  so  low  an  ebb 
that  he  was  compelled  to  defer  it  to  some  fu- 
ture occasion.  *  Such  occasion,  however,'  observes 
Spohr,  '  never  arrived,  the  Prince  next  year 
meeting  his  fate  at  the  battle  of  Saalfeld.'  [See 
Louis  Ferdinand,  Prince.] 

The  death  of  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  threw 
Dussek  once  more  upon  hisown  unaided  resources. 
It  says  no  little  for  him  that  before  thinking 
about"  future  prospects  he  should  have  devoted 
time  to  composing  the  '  Harmonic  Elegy '  already 
mentioned,  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
that  royal  friend  whose  close  relations  with  him 
fully  justified  his  giving  expression  to  sentiments 
of  deepest  regret  through  the  medium  of  tho 
awt  they  both  so  dearly  loved.  Nor  could  any- 
thing be  more  touching  and  appropriate  than 
the  few  words  which  Dussek-  inscribed  on  the 
title  page  of  his  sonata,  'L'auteur,  qui  a  eu  le 
bonheur  de  jouir  du  commerce  tres  intime  de 
S.A.R.,  ne  la  quitte"  qu'au  moment  oh  il  a  verse" 
•on  precieux  sang  pour  sa  patrie.'  At  the  same 
time  the  fact  of  the  inscription  being  couched  in 
the  language  of  the  enemy  to  whom  the  Prince 
owed  his  death,  appears  a  little  strange. 

About  the  Prince  von  Ysenburg  (or  Isenburg\ 
into  whose  service,  after  the  death  of  his  illustrious 
patron,  Dussek  entered,  as  court  and  chamber 
musician,  little  is  on  record.    A  paragraph  in 

1  Spohr.  In  hU  usually  utnatWjln«  manner.  do»s  not  iajr  which 
quartet,  or  b»  whom  composed.  Prubaulj  UuaMka  uwii-la  E  flat. 


the  'Leipzig  Musik-Zeitung,'  however  (Sept.  2, 
1807),  states  that  'Herr  Dussek  having  resigned 
his  situation  with  the  Prince  von  Isenburg,  has 
entered  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Benevento 
(Talleyrand),  and  will  remain  henceforth  in 
Paris.'  More  than  two  years  later  (Jan.  3, 1810) 
the  same  periodical  publishes  a  letter  from  Paris 
in  which  we  read:  "Herr  Dussek  is  in  the 
service  of  M.  Talleyrand,  Prince  of  Benevento. 
He  ap|>ears  to  be  treated  in  a  very  distinguished 
manner,  and  enjoyB  a  respectable  salary.'  With 
this  renowned  diplomatist  and  highly  accomplished 
gentleman  Dussek  resided  till  the  last.  His  lei- 
sure was  entirely  at  his  own  disposal.  He  would 
vouchsafe  occasional  instructions  to  favoured 
amateurs,  such  as  Mile.  Charlotte  (Talleyrand's 
adopted  daughter),  the  Duchesse  de  Courland, 
Mile.  Betsy  Ouvrard  (to  whom  the  grand  sonata 
called  'L' Invocation'  is  dedicated),  etc.;  also 
now  and  then  give  a  concert,  at  which  he  pro- 
duced his  latest  works,  the  rest  of  his  time  being 
exclusively  devoted  to  composition.  The  late 
M.  FetiB,  who  remembered  well  Dussek'B  per- 
formances at  the  Odeon  (1808),  writes  : — 

"The  extraordinary  sensation  be  produced  is  not  for- 
gotten.  Until  then  the  pianoforte  had  only  been  heard 
to  disadvantage  as  a  concert -instrument.'  but  under  the 
hands  of  Duimek  it  eclipsed  all  that  surrouuded  it.  The 
broad  and  noble  style  of  this  artist,  his  method  of  tinging 
on  an  instrument  which  posveraea  no  sustained  sounds, 
the  neatness,  delicacy,  and  brilliancy  of  his  play,  in  short, 
procured  him  a  triumph  of  which  there  nad  been  no 
previous  example.' 

With  the  Prince  of  Benevento,  his  latest 

patron,  Dussek  continued  to  reside  until  his  last 

illness  compelled  him  to  seek  another  retreat,  at 

St.  Germain  en  Laye,  where  (not  in  Paris,  as 

Fetis  and  others  have  stilted)  he  died  on  March 

20,  1812.    A  letter  from  Paris,  dated  March  21, 

1812,  and  printed  in  the  'Leipzig  Muzik-Zeitung' 

(xiv.  258),  thus  refero  to  the  event : — 

'I  have  just  beard  news  which  must  grieve  every  friend 
of  music  ....  Your  worthy  and  celebrated  countryman, 
J.  L.  Dussek,  is  no  morel  Yesterday  morning,  at  six 
o'clock,  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood  I  in  his  ftind  ye»r|, 
he  closed  a  career  which,  despite  the  ever-increiuiing 
culture,  development,  and  strength  of  his  great  talents, 
and  his  astonishing  industry,  had  not  yet  reached  iu 
culminating  point  He  had  been  unwell  for  tome  months, 
but  was  confined  to  bed  only  two  days.  His  disease  was 
gout,  which  suddenly  attacked  his  brain,  and  iu  an  hour 
or  two  carried  him  on  ...  It  was  a  blessing  to  his  energetic 
spirit,  hi-  warmly  sensitive  and  affectionate  nature,  that 
he  could  breathe  his  last  in  tho  arms  of  a  faithful  friend 
and  countryman  like  your  noble  Neukomm.' 

In  a  very  interesting  series  of  papers  about 

the  Dusseks  generally,  which  Mr.  Alexander 

W.  Thayer,  to  whom  the  lovers  of  Beethoven 

are  so  deeply  indebted  for  his  indefatigable 

researches  into  the  actual  life  of  that  great 

composer,  published  simultaneously  (1861)  in 

Dwight's  'Journal  of  Music'  (Boston,  U.S.)  and 

the  '  Musical  World'  (London),  we  find  quoted 

a  general  estimate,  of  which  a  mere  condensed 

abstract  may  suffice  to  convey  some  notion  of 

what  Dussek'B  contemi>oraries  thought  of  him  : — 

1  Duasek.  the  man  of  g<  nius,  the  richly  endowed  and 
solidly  trained  artist,  was  known,  honoured,  and  loved  by 
I  the  entire  musical  world  ...  He  has  done  n<  arly  as  much 
1  as  Haydn,  and  probably  not  less  than  Mozart,  to  make 
I  Ueriiuiu  music  known  and  respected  in  other  *  lands. 

I  >  r  t  tta  limit  »urvl,  mean  ..  Par,.  ? 

*  This.  It  must  be  burua  Iu  iuuW.  was  written  In  VU3. 
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printed  in 


Hia  earlier  resilience  in  London,  Mid  hi*  later  in  Parii. 
have  in  this  respect  exercised  great  inflwnre.  As  a 
"  virtuoso"  he  is  unanimously  placed  in  the  very  fpWgMrt 
rank.  In  rapiditv  and  sureness  of  execution,  in  a  mastery 
of  the  greatest  diflkfulties,  it  would  l>e  hard  to  rind  a  pianist 
who  surpassed  him:  in  neatness  ami  i*eci>iou  possibly 
SIM  i.John  Cramer  of  London  ;  in  soul,  expression,  and 
delicacy,  certainly  none.  As  a  man  he  win  u'<»«l  and 
noble,  just,  impartial,  and  kindly,  a  real  friend,  ayni- 

Satlming  with  all  that  was  true  and  beautiful  in  tluwe  he 
inew  ....  Hik  failing*,  iuiieparable  from  an  imagination 
so  powerful  and  a  sensitiveness  do  extreme,  may  readily 

be  forth ven  Moreover,  Uirongh  native  strength  of 

mind  and  frequent  ultimate  relations  with  the  most 
distill  :<>■•',  .1  persons,  he  had  gained  a  vast  amount  of 
general  information,  thoroughly  polished  manners,  and 
such  tact,  combined  with  knowledge  of  the  world,  as  Uttcd 
him  for  the  highest  circles  of  society:  while  his  joyous 
disposition,  lils-r.il  ►entimenU,  and  freedom  from  prejudice 
of  any  kind,  endeared  him  especially  to  r» 

This  also  came  from  Paris,  and 
the  name  Leipzig  periodical. 

With  regard  to  Dusaek's  style  of  playing, 
about  which  we  of  course  can  only  gather  a 
notion  from  the  works  he  has  lett,  many  con- 
temporaneous opinions  could  be  cited,  but  perhaps 
not  one  more  suggestive  than  that  which  J.  W. 
Tomaschek,  himself  a  pianist  and  composer  of 
eminence,  gives  in  his  4  Autobiography  and 
Reminiscences ' — 

'In  the  year  1W4,  my  countryman,  Dussek,  came  to 
Prague,  and  1  very  soon  became  acquaint  <d  with  him. 
lie  gave  a  concert  to  a  very  large  aml.cuce  at  which  he 
introduced  his  own  Military  Concerto.  After  the  few 
opening  burs  of  his  first  solo,  the  public  uttered  one 
general  Ah!  There  was,  in  fact,  something  magical 
about  the  way  in  which  Dussek  with  all  his  charming 
grace  of  maimer,  through  his  wonderful  touch,  extorted 
from  the  instrument  delicious  and  at  the  same  time 
emphatic  tones.  His  ringers  wen'  like  a  com|>auy  of  ten 
sin«*crs,  endowed  with  equal  executive  powers,  and  able 
to  product'  with  the  utmost  perfection  whatever  tlu-ir 
director  could  require.  I  u>  \er  saw  the  I'rague  public 
a*  they  were  on  this  occasion  by  Dusrek'a 


spleudid  plaving.  It  hi  (kne  declamatory  style,  especially 
in  aiH/nhih  phrases,  stands  as  the  ideal  for  every' artistic 


performance-  something  which  no  oth<-r  pianist  since  has 
reached  . . .  Duss.-k  was  the  first  who  placil  his  instrument 
sideways  upon  the  pLatforro,  in  wh.ch  our  piuuoforte 
heroes  now  all  follow  him,  though  they  may  have  no  very 
interesting  profile  to  exhibit.' 

That  more  than  any  contemporary  special 
writer  for  the  piauoforte,  Dussek,  through  his 
strong  and  attractive  individuality,  impressed  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  is  unquestionable.  Here, 
be  it  understood,  no  reference  is  intended  to 
many  sided  geniuses  like  Mozart  and  Beethoven, 
but  simply  to  tlnwe  who,  making  the  pianoforte 
their  particular  study,  have  effected  so  much 
toward*  the  influence,  so  materially  aided  the 
progress,  and  played  so  important  a  part  in  the 
history  of  the  most  universal  of  instruments — 
the  musician's  orchestra  when  in  the  solitude  of 
his  chftUil»T.  In  the  front  rank  of  these  de- 
servedly stands  Dussek.  It  has  been  urged  that 
to  Clementi,  Dussek's  predecessor  and  survivor, 
who  has  held  the  title  of  •  Father  of  the  Piano- 
forte,' just  as  Haydn  holds  that  ot'  'Father  of 
the  Symphony,'  belongs  the  legitimate  right  of 
stamping  with  his  name  the  epoch  during  which 
he  flourished.  To  this  it  may  be  answered  that, 
granting  Clementi  to  have  been  a  musician  of 
more  solid  acquirement  than  Duaoek,  as  the 
'(Jradus  ad  1  Purnaasum'  is  enough  to  prove,  he 
was  inferior  in  invention  and  ideality,  to  say 
nothing  about  fascination  of  style.  Unhappily 

I  in-  ki(i oi  »Ukh  l'< .,  lik  hill  LtcmcDii never  nschcU. 
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for  himself  and  his  art,  Dussek,  whose  unques- 
tionable genius  should  have  raised  him  to  the 
highest  eminence,  was  of  a  somewhat  lax  and 
careless  temperament.  His  facility  was  so  great 
that  he  could  dispense  with  more  than  half  the 
application  requisite  to  form  a  thoroughly  skilled 
musician ;  while  Clementi,  a  model  student  and 
BVstematic  economiser  of  time,  though  les*  boun- 
tifully gifted  than  his  renowned  contemporary , 
possessed  habits  of  industry  which  served  him  in 
excellent  stead. 

In  a  conversation  with  the  writer  of  this  article, 
Mendelssohn  once  said,  4  Dussek  was  a  prodigal.' 
The  meaning  of  this  epigrammatic  criticism  is 
not  far  to  seek.  Dussek,  who  failed  for  want 
of  striving  to  make  the  most  of  the  endowments 
of  nature,  might  have  become  a  musician  of  the 
highest  acquirements  had  the  case  been  otherwise. 
He  squandered  away  melody  as  a  spendthrift 
would  squander  away  money,  not  pausing  for  an 
instant  to  consider  its  value  if  put  out  to  interest. 
It  is  sad  to  reflect  upon  the  number  of  genuine 
melodies  that,  coming  so  readily  from  his  pen, 
were  left,  as  Sancho  Panza  would  say,  '  bare  as 
they  were  born,'  though  almost  every  one  of 
them  might  have  been  developed  into  something 
beautiful  and  lasting.  When,  however,  he  applied 
himself  to  his  task  with  earnest  devotion,  at 
happened  not  unfrequently  from  the  earliest  to  the 
late--t  period  of  his  career,  Dussek  was  welcomed 
like  the  Prodigal  Son.  A  legitimate  child  of  Art, 
his  mission  was  that  of  a  true  disciple — for  which 
capacity  he  was  eminently  fitted,  as  the  many 
compositions  he  has  left  suffice  to  prove. 

Dussek  came  into  the  world  five  years  later  than 
Mozart,  and  nine  years  earlier  than  Beethoven, 
quitting  it  while  the  greatest  of  poet -mi 
was  at  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  just  at  the 
when  the  fifth  and  last  pianoforte  concerto,  the 
incomparable  '  E  flat'  (written  a  year  previously), 
was  first  introduced  to  the  public.  Between  1 761 
and  1  Si  j,  the  interval  which  spanned  the  existence 
of  Dussek.  a  galaxy  of  famous  pianists  shone 
with  varied  lustre.  To  take  them  in  chronological 
order,  there  were  Clementi,  Mozart,  Hiuuml, 
.Steibt-lt, 1  WoelH,  Beethoven,  Cramer,  Tomaachek, 
Hummel,  Weber,  J.  Field  ('Russian  Field,'  as 
he  was  called),  and  last,  not  least,  Moschelea, 
who,  though  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age  when 
Dussek  died,  had  already  made  for  himself  a 
name.  To  these  might  be  added  Meyerbeer, 
who,  as  a  youth,  before  he  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  the  composition  of  operas,  wa* 
a  rival  even  to  Hummel  in  his  "prime,  and  our 
own  3G.  F.  Pinto  (the  Sterndale  Bennett  of  h» 
day),  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  21.  Among 
these  it  is  no  small  thing  to  say  that  Duaerk 
shone  conspicuous.  He  never  enjoyed  the  of»- 
portunity  of  encountering  Mozart,  as  Clementi 
ditl,  nor  the  equally  important  one  of  measuring 
his  powers  with  those  of  Beethoven,  as  fell  V> 
iSteibelt  and  Woelfl — to  the  absolute  satis  taction  of 
neither ;  but  before  the  rest  he  was,  as  fachutnann 

>  Who  died  two  inn  later  than  I>s*Mk. 

*  Hut  none  uf  whose  compotlUoiu  for  the  Pianoforte  have  iraiisr- 
tuustelr.  uecu  publUhnl.  though  rasuv  «.  \.«l  In  M.v 
I    1  About  whom  J  'tin  Cramer  tued  to  speak  with  entbtuUna. 
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says  of  Schubert,  '  a  man' — who  had  cause  to  fear 
no  rival. 

There  is  much  confusion  in  the  Opus-numbers 
of  Dusaek's  works,  owing  to  the  different  sys- 
tems adopted  by  French,  English,  and  German 
publishers.  The  following  is  an  imperfect  attempt 
at  a  complete  list : — 


DYKES. 
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Op.  1.  3  Concerto*  fur  P.  Y.  and 
Quartet. 
S.  3  Trio*.  P.  r.  and  String. 

C.  Bb.  E  mln. 
a  Concerto  No.  1,  P.  F.  and 

Orch.  Kb. 
4.  3  H..MIU,  P.P. and  Violin. 

F.  Kb.  F  mln. 
4.  3  Do.  P.  P.  and  Violin  or 

Flute.  0. 1».  C. 
1  3  Do.  P.  F.  and  Violin.  G, 

Bb.  Aba  p.p. »oio). 

aSAlnVari**.  P.F.  K.F.A, 

D  mln..  O  mln..  li  mln. 
7.3Sonaua,P.F.andFluta. 

C  0.  Kb. 
a  3  Do.  P.F.  and  Wolln.  C. 

F.  A  (la  Chawei. 
».  3  Do.  P.F.  Bb.  C,  D. 
10.  3  Do.  P.  F.  A,  C  mln..  I. 
11. 

12.  3  Sonata*,  P.F.  and  Violin. 

F.  Bb.C. 

13.  3  Do.  P.  F.  and  Violin.  Bb, 

D,  C,  mln. 

15.  Hondo  mllltaire.  P.  F. 

1*.  3  Do.  P.F.  and  Violin.  0, 
U.  F. 

14.  Concerto  No.  %  P.  F.  and 
Orch.  F. 

1ft.  Do.  No.  3.  Kb. 

16.  14  Lecons  progressive*,  P.  F. 

2Bkv 

15.  3  Sonata*.  P.  F.  and  Violin. 

C.F.O. 

17.  3  Do.  do.  C.  F.  0. 

17.  Concerto  No.  4,  P.  F.  and 

Orchestra.  F. 
la  3  Do.  P.  r .  and  Violin.  Bb. 

A  mln.  ■«--!«■  Rb. 

19.  6  Do.  P.  F.  and  Fluta.  D, 

C.  F,  A.  <*.  Kb. 
Xl  •  Sonatina*.  P.  F.  and  Flute 

or  Violin.  Q.  C.  F  (sokt), 

A.  K.  Kb  (Kiln). 
?  i  Trio,  P.  F..  Flute,  and  Cello. 

C. 

21-  S  Trio*.  P.  F.  and  String 
C.A.F. 

22.  Concerto.  No.  6,  P.  F.  and 

Orch.  Bb. 

23.  The  suffering*  of  the  Queen 
.P.P.  a 

P.F.   M)(M  to 
Mrt-t'liimiTT':  and  3aln 
varies,  G,  A.  A. 
94.  Same  Sonata  In  the  Kngll<h 
ed. 

»4.  3  Trio*.  P.  F.  and  String*. 
F.  Bb.  D. 

20.  3  Sonata*.  P.  F.  *n.l  Vkdtn 

<>r  Utile.  F,  D  (P.  F.  solo). 

a. 

»5.  Concerto.  No.  «,  P.  F.  and 

Orch.  Eb. 
*7.  Concerto  No.  2.  P.  F.  and 

Orch.  F.  (ice  op.  It) 
23.  e  Kasr  Sonata*.  P.  K  and 

Violin.    C.  F.  Bb,  D,  G 

rain..  E  b. 
V  or  3D.  <  •oncerto.  No.  7.  P.  F. 

(or  Harp)  and  Orch.  C. 

29.  3  Sonata*.  Flute  or  V.  and 

Cello.  F.BKD. 

30.  4  Sonata*.  P.  K.  and  V.  ad 

lib.  C.  F.  Bb,  0. 

51.  3  Trios  P.  r.  and  String*. 

Bb.  D, 0 ;  and  3  Prelude*. 
P.F. 

52.  tirand  Kon»t«,r.F..4h*nd*. 

O. 

53.  •  II  rleocato.* 

34.  2  Trio*.  P.  F.  and  String*. 

Eb.  Bb. 

34,  1  Sonatas  for  ILsrp,  V.,  and 

Olio. 

31.  Serenade.  Orch.  In  0pt*.  Kb 


Op,  33.  3  Sonata*.  P. F.  Bb,  0.  C 
mln. 

31  Grand  Sonata,  P.  F.  and 

Violin.  C. 
37.  Trtu  (Son.  faTorite),  P.  F. 

and  Siring*.  Kb. 
35.  Sonata*. 2  Piano*.  Kb. 
SB.  3  Sonata*.  P.  F.  0,0.  Bk 

40.  Concerto,  No.  ft  (mllltalre), 

P.  F.  and  orch.  Bb. 

41.  Quintet,  P.  F.  and  String*. 

42. 

43.  Sonata.  P.F.  A. 

44.  Do.  Kb  The  Farewell,  dedl- 

cated  to  Clrmentl). 
4\  3  Do.     Bb.  0.  D. 
44  6ea»r  Do..  P.  F.  and  Violin. 

0,F.  Bb.  C.D.Q. 
47.  2  Do.  P.F.  D.  <>. 

C. 

49  or  SI.  Concerto.  No.  9.  P.  F. 

and  Orrh.  U  mln. 
51.  3  Sonata*,  P.  F.  and  Violin 

or  Flute.  0,  D,  K  (7CV 

52. 

88.  Grand  Quartet,  P.  F.  and 
Strings.  Kb. 

ML 

fib  or  no.  Fantasia  and  Fugue, 
P.  F.  F  mln.  <  dedicated  to 
J.  B.  Cramer). 

6ft.  Quartet,  P.  F.  and  String*. 


67. 
M, 
no. 

•a 

61. 


3  String  Quartet*.   0,  Bb. 

F.b. 

Eh'trle  narmonlqne  *nr  la 

mort  du  P.  L.  F.  de  Prusse. 

F3min. 
La  Consolation.  P.  F.  Bb. 
Concert...  No.  10,  2  P.  F.'» 

and  (>rch.  Bb. 
Fujue.  a  la  Camera.  P.  F.. 

4  hands.   D.  ti  mln..  F. 
Trio.   P.  F., 

Cello.  F. 
Concerto  No.  11.  P.F.  and 

Orch.  F. 
S  Sonale*  progressives.  P.F, 

4  hand*.   C.  F.  Itb. 
Nolturno.  P.  F„  Violin,  and 

Horn.  Kb. 
3  Sonata*.  P.  F.  and  Violin. 

Bb  A  D  (*olo>. 
Concerto,  No.  12.  P.  F.  and 

Orch.  F.b. 
Sonata.  P.P.  Ab.  IU«»- 

tour  A  I  nr!«. 1 
Pin*  litre.  Sonata.  P.  F. 

Ab  'dedicated  to  Non  plus 


71.  Air.  connn,  Vari*  V.  F. 
Kb.  F.C  G.C.W..  1  HU*. 

»  P.  F.,  4  hands. 


65. 
96. 

•7. 

M. 
f?. 

70. 
70. 
71. 


T3. 
74. 


Kb 
Sonata 

Ik... 
Do.. 


P.  F  .  4  hand*. 

do.,  do. 
do.  Fb. 


r . 
Bb. 


7fi.  Faiital»le.  P.  F.  F. 


77. 


P.  F.  (No.  31).  F 
<L*1n  vocation.) 


Over- 
ture. 

Overture  to  PDarro. 

t.nuiil  Overture,  I'.  F..  4  hand*. 

Instruct U.na   on  the   Art  of 

playing  the  P.  F. 
2  Trio*,  P.  F.  and  Mring*.  F.b. 

Bb. 

Le  combat  naval.'  Sonata  for 
P.  P.,  V..  and  Cell...  wlih  Gr. 
Tambour  ad  Uu.  D. 


1  Duo*  facile*.  2  Piano*.  C.  F. 
Sonata  facile,  p.  I  .,  4  hands.  C. 
3  G  rand  Sonata*.  P.  P..  4  hand*. 
3  Fugue*   and    budata,    P.  F„ 

4  hands. 
8  Rondo*. 

Sonata.  P.  F.  F.  Oa 
«  Sonatlne*  for  Ilarp. 
Hondo  oi.  L  adleu.'F.F.  Bb. 

Ifcu.  Air  Hu.se.  C. 

IV)..  A  la  Tedesca.  Bb. 

Do..  L'Amusoire.  F. 


Variation*  on  *  Hope  told  a  latter- 


Do.  on  a  favourite  German  air. 
Do.  on  HI»l»e  et  fcabet. 
Do.  on  Fal  lal  la. 
Do.  on  God  save  the  King. 
Do.  Petit*  air  eonnu*,  'O 
TV 

Do.  Three  Pari«tan  air*. 
•  New  WalUe*.  for  P.  F.  and  Vio- 

1  lln  or  Piute, 

2  English  air*  and  2  Value*. 
Do.  on  Countess  of  t-uthertand's  3  Preludes.  Bk.  1.  P.  F. 

reel.    F.  6  Canon*,  for  3  and  4  voices. 

Do,  Militalre,  Bb.  Bong  on  3  note*  (Bb.  C,  D)  for 

Do.,  Mlgnon.  0.  I      Voice  and  P.  F. 

IH»,  on  the  favourite  Hornpipe.  6  Song,  for  Voice  and  P. F. 
Do.,  ou  Lord  Howe's  Hornpipe.    "The  Captive  of  Spllburg.'  a  must- 
Do.,  on  '  Mr  lodging  I.  on.'  cal  drama,  produced  at  Drnry 

Do„  on  '  The  Ploughbov.'  I      Lane.  Nov.  l ?«. 

Do.,  on  tlie  Horal  Quickstep.       The  naval  baltle  and  total  iMrat 


of  the  Dutch  Kleei  bv  Admiral 
Duncan. Oct.  11.171*7.  P.  F.  «olo. 
A  complete  .  . .  delineation  of  Hie 
ceremony  from  St.  JameV.  to 

St.  Paul'*  Dec.  19.  17.<7. 

P.F.  D. 


Do.,  on  "  To  to  Carabo.' 
Do.,  on  Vlotti's  Polacca. 
Do..  L'Elegante. 
Do..  La  Math.ee. 
Variation*  on  '  Anna.'  do.  C. 
Do.  on  'U  Pastor*)  Alptgiano,'! 

do.  C,  The  Pari*  correspondent  of  the 

Do.  on  '  Partant  pour  la  Brrie,'      A.M. Z.  axil.  Nov.  6)  mentions 

do.  Kb.  •  Grand  Mats  sent  to  lYince 

Do.  on  3  Scotch  sirs  (     Kstcrhar*.         rj  \\  _  ]_)  J 

DUSSEK,  Sophia,  daughter  of  Domenioo 
Corn,  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1775.  Instructed 
by  her  father,  she  at  a  very  early  age  performed 
in  public  on  the  pianoforte.  In  1 788  the  family 
removed  to  London,  when  Miss  Corn  appeared 
with  great  success  as  a  singer.  In  1792  she 
married  J.  L.  Dussek,  under  whose  instruction 
she  became  as  able  a  pianist  and  harpist  as  «he 
was  a  singer.  She  continued  to  sing  in  public, 
at  her  husband's  concerts  and  elsewhere.  After 
his  death,  in  1810,  she  contracted  in  1812  a 
second  marriage  with  John  Alvis  Moralt.  She 
composed  and  published  many  pieces  for  the 
pianoforte  and  harp.  Her  daughter,  Olivia, 
was  born  in  London  in  1799,  and  under  the 
instruction  of  her  mother  became  an  excellent 
performer  on  the  pianoforte  and  harp.  She  com- 
posed some  songs  and  several  pieces  for  both 
instruments.  [W.  H.  H.J 

DUX  (leader),  an  early  term  for  the  first  sub- 
ject in  a  fugue — that  which  leads ;  the  answer 
being  the  comes  or  companion.  The  dux  is  in 
Gennan  called  Fiihrtr. 

DYKES,  Rev.  John  Bacchus,  Mus.  Doc., 
was  born  in  Hull,  where  his  grandfather  was 
incumbent  of  St  John's  Church,  iu  March  1823. 
He  received  his  first  musical  tuition  from  Skelton, 
organist  of  St.  John's.  In  October  1843  he  went 
to  St.  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  very 
soon  obtained  a  scholarship.  He  graduated  as 
B.A.  in  1847,  and  in  the  samo  year,  having 
taken  Holy  Orders,  obtained  the  curacy  of  Mal- 
ton,  Yorkshire.  During  his  stay  in  Cambridge 
he  pursued  his  musical  studies  under  Proftssor 
Walmisley,  and  became  conductor  of  the  Uni- 
versity Musical  Society.  In  July  1849  he  was 
appointed  Minor  Canon  and  Precentor  of  Durham 
Cathedral.  In  the  next  year  he  proceeded  M.A. 
In  1 861  the  University  of  Durham  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music,  and  in  1862 
he  was  presented  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to 
the  vicarage  of  St  Oswald,  Durham,  on  which  he 
resigned  the  precentomhip.  He  died  January 
22,  1876.     Dr.  Dykes  composed  many  services 
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and  anthems,  and  a  large  number  of  hymn  tones, 
many  of  which  have  met  with  very  general 
acceptance.  Among  these  may  be  noted  'Nearer 
my  God  to  Thee,'  4  The  day  is  past  and  over,' 
and  'Jesu,  lover  of  my  soul.'  He  was  joint 
editor  of '  Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modern.'  Beyond 
his  musical  repute  he  was  much  esteemed  as  a 
theologian.  [W.  H.  H.] 

DYNE,  .Tohx,  a  distinguished  alto  singer  and 
glee  composer.  One  of  his  glees,  '  Fill  the  bowl,' 
obtained  a  prize  from  the  Catch  Club  in  1768. 
In  7  2  he  was  appointed  a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  and  in  79  a  lay  vicar  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  singers  at 
the  commemoration  of  Handel  in  1 784.  A  pistol- 
shot,  by  his  own  hand,  terminated  his  existence 
Oct.  30,  1788.  [W.H.H.] 

D WIGHTS  JOURNAL  OF  MUSIC,  Boston, 
U.  S.  A.,  4to.  fortnightly,  was  founded  in  1853 
by  John  S.  Dwight,  whose  name  it  bears,  and 
is  still  edited  by  him.  Mr.  Dwight  was  one  of 
the  since  somewhat  famous  little  community  at 
Brook  Farm  who  did  much  in  many  ways  to 
advance  the  interests  of  literature  and  philan- 
thropy. Hawthorne,  for  a  time,  was  one  of 
them,  and  the  names  of  others  have  since  become 
famous.  Mr.  Dwight,  though  not  an  educated 
musician,  was  musical  editor  of  the  '  Harbinger,' 
a  periodical  published  at  Brook  Farm,  and  a 
frequeut  contributor  of  musical  critiques  to  the 
daily  papers  of  Boston,  where  he  did  good  service 
in  directing  attention  to  what  was  noblest  and 
best  in  music. 

For  six  years  he  was  editor,  publisher,  and 
proprietor  of  the  Journal,  the  publication  of 
which  was  then  assumed  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 
During  the  war  it  was  changed  from  a  weekly 


EAGER. 

to  a  fortnightly  paper.  Its  object  was  to  advocate 
music  and  musical  culture  in  the  highest  sense, 
and  to  give  honest  and  impartial  criticisms, 
a  purpose  to  which  it  has  been  always  steadily 
devoted.  As  its  title  indicates,  it  is  '  Dwights 
Journal/  expressing  the  convictions  of  its  editor 
without  fear  or  favour ;  and  this  course  has  gained 
for  it  the  respect  of  many  who  differ  widely  from 
the  opinions  which  it  advocates.  Mr.  Dwight 
has  been  sole  editor  up  to  this  day,  although  the 
volumes  contain  valuable  contributions  from  other 
pens.  Among  the  most  noticeable  are  those  from 
A.  W.  Thayer,  the  biographer  of  Beethoven,  who 
has  written  for  it  many  valuable  biographical 
and  historical  articles,  as  well  as  musical  tales. 
Especially  noteworthy  are  his  articles  on  some 
of  the  contemporaries  of  Beethoven — Salieri, 
Gyrowetz,  Gelinek,  Hummel,  and  others.  Prof. 
Hitter  and  his  wife  (now  of  the  Vassar  Female 
College),  W.  S.  B.  Mathews  of  Chicago,  and 
C.  C.  Perkins  of  Boston,  have  also  contributed 
frequent  and  valuable  articles  to  its  columns.  Its 
republications  of  the  best  articles  in  European 
musical  journals,  and  translations  from  valuable 
works,  w  1  til  its  excellent  ioreign  eorre>]ioii<ienoe 
and  well  selected  pages  of  classical  music,  make 
these  volumes  a  valuable  book  of  reference  during 
the  whole  period  of  its  existence,  during  which 
over  100  musical  papers  have  arisen  —  and  in 
great  part  disappeared — in  the  United  States. 
Whatever  is  good  and  noble  and  earnest  in  art 
has  never  failed  to  find  in  'Dwights  Journal 
of  Music'  an  enthusiastic  advocate  and  staunch 
defender.  And  hence,  while  other  journals  have 
disappeared  with  the  fashions  of  the  day,  it  still 
pursues  its  course,  in  form  and  spirit  the  same 
that  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  [H.W.] 


E. 


EThe  third  note  of  the  scale  of  C.  In 
French  and  in  solfaing,  ML  The  first 
•  string,  or  chanterelle,  of  the  violin,  and 
the  4th  of  the  double  bass,  are  tuned  to  E  in 
their  respective  octaves.  The  scale  of  E  major 
has  4  sharps  in  the  signature ;  that  of  E  minor 
1  sharp  :  and  C#  and  G  are  their  relatives,  minor 
and  major.  E  is  the  key  note  of  the  '  Phrygian* 
mode  in  Gregorian  mimic,  and  C  (not  B)  its 
Dominant  there 

E  is  not  a  frequent  key  in  orchestral  com- 
positions—  probably  from  difficulties  connected 
with  the  Clarinets,  Horns,  and  Trumpets.  At 
any  rate  neither  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn,  Spohr,  Schubert,  or  Schumann,  have 
written  a  symphony  in  E  major.  The  overtures 
to  Fidelio  and  Midsummer  Nights  Dream,  Deux 
J  ournees  and  Tannhauser.  are  exceptions  among 
overtures.  In  chamber  music  it  is  more  often 
employed.  Mozart  has  a  fine  pianoforte  trio 
in  it;  Beethoven  uses  it  in  2  sonatas  (op.  14, 
No.  1  ;  109).    Bach's  fugue  in  E  (Bk.  2)  is 


perhaps  the  most  widely  known  of  all  the  im- 

'  mortal  48. 

E  flat  (Fr.  mi  bemol ;  Germ.  Et)  on  the  other 
hand  has  a  splendid  progeny,  of  which  we  need 
only  mention  the  Eroica  Symphony,  the  Septet, 
the  5th  Pianoforte  Concerto,  2  solo  sonatas,  op. 
31,  No.  3,  and  '  Les  Adieux,'  2  string  quartets, 
a  pianoforte  trio,  and  the  '  Liederkreis,  among 
Beethoven's  works  alone ;  the  St.  Ann's  fugue  by 
Bach,  with  the  noble  Prelude  which  may  or  miy 
not  belong  to  it :  Mozart's  well  known  Symphony; 
2  of  Haydn's  « Salomon  Set,'  etc.,  etc  '  [G.j 
EAGER,  John,  born  1782  at  Norwich,  where 
his  father  was  a  musical  instrument  maker  and 
organ  builder.  Having  learned  -from  his  father 
the  rudiments  of  music,  be  was  at  twelve  years 
old  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset, 
an  amateur  violinist,  who  carried  him  to  hi* 
seat  at  Knole,  where  free  access  to  the  library 
enabled  him  to  repair  the  defects  of  Ids  eariv 
education.  His  patron  dying  he  established 
himself  at  Yarmouth  as  a  violinist  and  teacher 
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of  music .  On  the  appearance  of  Logier's  system  I 
of  instruction  Eager  became  one  of  its  warmest 
advocates.  He  was  appointed  organist  to  the 
corporation  of  Yarmouth.  He  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  teaching.  He  is  said  to 
have  possessed  a  knowledge  of,  and  to  have 
taught,  nearly  every  instrument  then  in  use. 
His  compositions  consist  of  a  pianoforte  sonata 
and  a  collection  of  songs.  [W.  H.  H] 

EASTCOTT,  Rev.  Richard,  a  resident  in 
Exeter,  was  author  of  'Sketches  of  the  Origin, 
Progress  and  E fleets  of  M  usic,  with  an  Account 
of  the  Ancient  Bards  and  Minstrels,'  a  well- 
executed  compilation  published  at  Bath  in  1793, 
and  which  was  so  favourably  received  as  to  call 
forth  a  second  edition  in  the  same  year.  He 
also  published  some  pianoforte  sonatas.  He  died 
towards  the  end  of  1828,  being  then  chaplain 
of  Livery  Dale,  Devonshire.  He  was  the  early 
patron  of  John  Davy.  [W.  H.  H.] 

EBDON,  Thomas,  bora  at  Durham  in  1738. 
It  is  presumed  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
name  and  date  'T.  Ebdon,  1755,'  still  remaining, 
carved  on  the  oak  screen  which  divides  the 
choir  of  Durham  cathedral  from  one  of  the 
aisles,  that  he  received  his  early  musical  edu- 
cation in  that  church  as  a  chorister,  and  pro- 
bably, after  the  breaking  of  his  voice,  as  an 
articled  pupil  of  the  organist.  In  1 763  he  was 
appointed  organist  of  Durham  Cathodral,  which 
office  he  held  until  his  death,  48  years  afterwards, 
on  Sept.  23,  181 1.  Ebdon's  published  compo- 
sitions comprise  two  harpsichord  sonatas  (about 
1 780),  a  collection  of  glees ;  and  two  volumes 
of  cathedral  music,  the  first  of  which  appeared 
in  1790,  and  the  second  in  1810.  Besides  these 
he  left  many  anthems  etc.,  in  MS.,  the  last  of 
them  bearing  date  June  1811.  [W.H.  H.] 

EBERARDI.  Teresa,  a  singer  of  mezzo-carai- 
trre  parts  in  London,  1 761.  Among  other  rdto 
she  sang  that  of  Lena  in  Galuppi 's  opera  '  II 
Filosofo  di  Campagna,'  adapted  for  the  King's 
Theatre  by  Coccbi.  [J.M.] 

EBERL,  Anton,  distinguished  pianist  and 
composer,  born  June  13,  1766,  at  Vienna.  He 
was  intended  by  his  father,  a  well-to-do  govern- 
ment employe',  for  the  law,  but  his  love  for 
music  broke  through  all  obstacles,  and  started 
him  as  a  pianist.  His  theoretical  studies  were 
al'ght,  but  his  first  opera,  'La  Marchande  de 
Modes'  (Leopoldstadt  1787),  is  said  to  have 
pleased  Cluck  so  much,  that  he  advised  the 
young  composer  to  devote  himself  seriously  to 
music.  His  friendship  with  Mozart  was  also  of 
great  service  to  him.  His  melodrama  '  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe '  was  produced  at  the  court  theatre 
in  1 794,  on  his  return  from  his  first  professional 
tour ;  but  he  soon  undertook  another  in  Germany, 
in  company  with  Mozart's  widow  and  Lange  the 
singer.  In  1 796  he  was  appointed  Capellmeister 
at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  remained  for  5  years 
gre  itly  esteemed.  On  his  return  to  Vienna  he 
produced  at  the  court  theatre  (May  1801)  a 
romantic  opera  'Die  Konigin  der  schwarzen 
Inscln,'  which  was  however  only  a  partial  suc- 


cess. In  1803  he  went  again  to  Russia  and  in 
1806  travelled  to  all  the  principal  towns  of 
Germany,  where  the  brilliancy  and  fire  of  his 
playing  were  universally  acknowledged.  He  re- 
turned to  Vienna  and  died  suddenly  March  11, 
1807.  His  compositions  were  long  favourites. 
The  following  are  among  the  most  remarkable  : — 
'Grand  Sonata,'  op.  27,  dedicated  to  Cherubini ; 
'Gr.  Sonata  caracteristique'  in  F  minor,  op.  12, 
dedicated  to  Haydn  (Peters) ;  '  Variations  sur 
un  t  brine  Russe,'  for  Cello  obbl.,  op.  1 7  ;  3  Piano- 
forte Trios,  op.  8,  dedicated  to  Grand-Duke  Pawlo- 
witach  ;  Trio  for  Pianoforte,  Clarinet,  and  Cello, 
op.  36  (Kiihnel);  Pianoforte  Quartet  in  C  major, 
op.  18,  dedicated  to  Maria  Theresa;  ditto  in  G 
minor,  op.  25  (Vienna) ;  Clavier  Quintet,  op.  78 
(Vienna) ;  Pianoforte  Concertos  in  C  major,  op. 
32,  and  V.?  major,  op.  40  (KUhnel) ;  and  3 
String  Quartets,  op.  13,  dedicated  to  Emperor 
Alexander  I  (Vienna,  Mollo).  He  also  pub- 
lished many  smaller  pianoforte  pieces  for  2  and 
4  hands,  and  6  Lieder,  op  4  (Hamburg)  ;  a  Can- 
tata with  orchestral  accompaniment,  '  La  gloria 
d'lmeneo,'  op.  11,  also  arranged  for  pianoforte; 
and  a  Symphony  in  D  minor  (Breitkopf  & 
H  artel).  He  left  in  MS.  symphonies,  sere- 
nades, concertos  for  1  and  2  pianofortes,  several 
nieces  of  chain ber-mutdc,  and  unpublished  operas, 
besides  the  three  already  mentioned.  Though  he 
has  now  entirely  vanished  from  the  concert-room, 
Eberl  must  in  his  day  have  been  a  very  con- 
siderable person.  It  is  well  known  that  several 
of  his  pianoforte  works  were  long  published,  and 
popular,  as  Mozart's,— viz.  the  fine  Sonata  in  C 
minor  (finally  published  with  his  own  name  as 
op.  1  by  Artaria) ;  Variations  on  the  theme  '  Zu 
Steffen  sprach ;  Variations  on  '  Freundin  sanfter 
Herzenstrietie ;'  and  on  '  Andantino  von  Ditters- 
dorf '  (see  Kochel's  Mozart,  anh.  287,  8).  His 
Symphony  in  Eb  would  actually  appear  to  have 
been  played  in  the  same  programme  with  Bee- 
thoven's 'Eroica'  (A.  M.  Zeitung,  vii.  321);  and 
the  two  are  contrasted  by  the  reviewer  to  the 
distinct  disadvantage  of  the  latter  1       [C.  F.  P.] 

EBERLIN,  Johann  Ernst,  court -organist 
and  'Truchsess'  (or  carver)  to  the  Prince- Arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg,  and  an  eminent  German 
composer  of  sacred  music.  His  name,  place  and 
date  of  birth  and  death  are  here  for  the  first  time 
correctly  given  from  official  records.  His  ori- 
ginal name  was  Eberle,  which  was  turned,  ac- 
cording to  a  custom  then  common  with  women, 
into  Eberlin,  and  as  such  he  retained  it.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  land-steward  to  Baron  von 
Stain,  and  was  born  March  27,  1702  (not  1 716) 
at  Jettingeu  (not  Jettenbach),  a  market-village 
near  Gunzburg,  in  the  Upper-Danube  district  of 
Bavaria.  He  died  at  Salzburg,  June  21,  1762 
(not  1776).  He  was  court-organist  to  Arch- 
bishop Franz  Anton,  Graf  von  Harrach,  as  early 
as  the  time  of  his  marriage,  which  took  place 
in  1727  at  Seekirchen  on  the  Wallersee,  near 
Salzburg.  Of  his  early  life  or  musical  education 
nothing  is  known,  and  the  number  even  of  his 
many  valuable  contrapuntal  works  can  only  be 
imperfectly  ascertained.   Among  the  best  known 
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are  'IX  Toccate  e  fughe  per  l'organo'  (Lotter,  ' 
Augsburg  1747),  dedicated  to  Archbishop  Jacob 
Ernst.  They  paused  through  many  editions,  and 
are  also  printed  in  Commer'a  '  Musica  sacra,'  , 
vol.  i.  Nageli's  edition  contains  only  the  nine 
fugues.  The  last  fugue,  in  £  minor,  was  published 
(in  Et>  minor)  as  Bach's  in  Griepenkerl  ■  edition 
of  Bach's  works  (Book  ix,  No.  IjS,  an  error 
which  has  since  been  corrected.  Haffner  pub- 
lished sonatas  in  G  and  A,  and  Schott  2  motets, 
'Qui  coulidunt'  and  '  Sicut  mater  consolatur,'  for 
3  voices,  with  clavier  accompaniment.  To  Leo- 
pold Mozart's  collection  for  the  Hornwerk  at 
Hohen-Salzburg,  '  Der  Morgen  und  der  Abend' 
(Lotter  1759),  Eberlin  also  contributed  5  pieces.  , 
Fetis,  in  his  '  Biographie  universelle,'  gives  a  lint 
of  his  church  compositions  in  MS,  in  the  libraries 
of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  of  the  Latin  dramas  he 
oompogad  for  the  pupils  of  the  Benedictine  mon-  ' 
astery  at  Salzburg  (1745-60),  of  which,  however,  | 
the  words  otdy  are  extant.  Proske's  library  con- 
tains  the  autographs  of  13  oratorios,  including 
the  '  Componimento  sacro,'  performed  with  great 
success  at  Salzburg  in  1747.  The  Gesellschaft 
der  Musikfreunde  at  Vienna  possesses  a  copy  of 
•  mass  and  a  fugue  for  two  choirs  with  double 
orchestra.  Eberlin' s  strict  writing  was  so  much 
prized  by  Mozart,  that  about  1777  he  copied  13 
of  his  pieces  (mostly  church-music  in  4  parts) 
together  with  some  by  M.  Haydn,  into  a  MS.  j 
book  which  he  kept  for  his  own  instruction,  and 
which  still  exists.  He  afterwards  (1782)  how- 
ever wrote  to  his  sister  that  Eberlin's  fugues 
could  not  be  ranked  with  those  of  Bach  and 
Handel — '  All  honour  to  his  4-  part  pieces ;  but 
his  clavier  fugues  are  merely  extended  Versetti.' 
Marpurg  was  the  first  to  proclaim  his  merit 
('Kritische  Beitrage,'  Berlin  1757,  vol.  iii.  Stuck 
3,  p.  1  S3),  and  says  that  he  wrote  as  much  and 
as  rapidly  as  Scarlatti  and  Telemann.    [C.F.P.]  . 

EBERS,  Carl  Friedrich,  son  of  a  teacher  of 
English  at  Cassel,  born  March  20,  1770,  a  man 
evidently  of  great  ability,  but  as  evidently  of 
little  morale,  taking  any  post  that  offered,  and 
keeping  none;  doing  any  work  that  turned  up 
to  keep  Ixxly  and  soul  together,  and  at  length 
dying  in  great  poverty  at  Berlin,  Sept.  9,  1836. 
Some  of  his  arrangements  have  survived,  but  his 
compositions — half-a-dozen  operas,  symphonies, 
overtures,  dance  music,  wind-instrument  ditto, 
and,  in  short,  pieces  of  every  size  and  form — 
have  all  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  a 
little  drinking  song,  '  VVir  sind  die  Konige  der 
Welt,'  which  has  hit  the  true  popular  vein. 

One  occurrence,  in  which  he  succeeded  in  an- 
noying a  better  man  than  himself,  is  worth  per- 
petuating as  a  specimen  of  the  man.  In  the 
number  of  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung 
for  1 1  Dec.  1S16  appears  a  notice  from  C.  M.  von  j 
Weber  to  the  following  efTect :  — '  Herr  Hof- ! 
meister  of  Leipzig  has  published  a  quintet  of 
mine  (op.  34)  for  clarinet  and  strings,  arranged 
as  a  solo  sonata  for  piano,  with  the  following 
misleading  title,  "  Sonata  for  the  P.  F.,  arranged 
by  C.  F.  libera  from  a  Quintuor  for  Clarinet  by 
C.  M.  de  Weber,  op.  34."  I  requested  Herr  Hof-  | 


to  withdraw  the  publication  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  inaccurate  and  unfair,  and 
most  damaging  to  the  original  work  ;  but  he 
has  vouchsafed  me  only  a  curt  statement  that 
if  the  arranger  is  to  blame  I  may  criticise  him  as 
severely  as  I  like,  but  that  to  him  as  publisher 
it  is  a  matter  of  no  moment.  I  have  there  ore 
no  other  course  than  to  protest  with  all  my 
might  against  the  arrangement,  abstaining  from 
all  comment,  except  to  mention  that  without 
counting  engravers  blunders,  my  melodies  have 
been  unnecessarily  altered  41  times,  that  in 
3  places  one  bar  has  been  omitted,  in  another 
place  4  bars,  in  another  8,  and  in  another  1 1. — 
C.  M.  von  Weber,  Berlin,  Nov.  22,  1816.'  This 
drew  forth  a  reply  from  Ebers  addressed  to  '  the 
lovers  of  music,  and  appearing  in  the  next  No.  of 
the  '  Zeitung ' : — '  Herr  Schlesinger  of  Berlin  has 
published  as  op.  34  of  C.  M.  von  Weber  a  Quintet 
for  Clarinet  and  Strings — where  five  people  play 
together  I  believe  it  is  called  a  quintet — which 
is  so  absolutely  incorrectly  engraved  that  no 
clarinet  player  not  previously  acquainted  with 
the  work  can  possibly  detect  and  avoid  the 
mistakes  in  certain  places— such  as  bar  60  of 
the  second  part  of  the  first  allegro.  I  took  the 
trouble  to  put  the  thing  into  score,  and  found 
the  melodies  pretty  and  not  bad  for  the  piano ; 
and,  as  every  man  is  free  to  arrange  as  he  likes, 
1  turned  it  into  a  solo  sonata,  which  I  can  con- 
scientiously recommend  to  the  lovers  of  music 
without  any  further  remarks.  As  clarinet  pas- 
sages however  are  not  always  suitable  for  the 
piano,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  alter  and  omit 
where  I  found  mere  repetitions  without  effect. 
This  has  been  done  with  intelligence,  and  it  is 
absurd  to  talk  of  disfigurement.  Mozart  and 
Haydn  were  great  men,  who  sought  their  effects 
by  other  means  than  noise  and  display,  oddity 
or  absurdity;  they  gladly  welcomed  arrangements 
of  their  works,  as  Beethoven  himself  does  every 
day.  But  should  it  still  annoy  Herr  Weber  to 
see  his  child  in  a  new  dress,  and  should  he  there- 
fore withdraw  his  paternity  from  it,  I  shall  then 
have  to  ask  the  public  to  acknowledge  me  as  its 
foster  father.  But  the  public  has  a  right  to 
in>ist  that  Herr  Schlesinger  shall  free  his  pub- 
lications from  mistakes,  for  as  long  as  one  work 
remains  uncorrected  he  is  open  to  the  remark 
of  we  autor  ullra  crepidam. — Leipzig,  6  Dec. 
1816.'  [G] 
EBERS,  Johx,  born  in  England  of  German 
parents  about  1 785,  originally  a  bookseller :  under- 
took the  management  of  the  opera  at  the  King's 
Tin  .tin-  in  1 82 1,  with  Ayrton  as  musical  director. 
He  engaged  Garcia,  Galli,  Mme.  Campore--»i, 
Pasta,  and  other  celebrated  singers,  besides  Kos- 
Bini  11824),  but  the  expenses  were  so  enormous, 
that  in  seven  years  he  was  completely  ruined. 
He  published  'Seven  Years  at  the  King's 
Tncatre'  (London,  H.  Ainsworth,  1828),  on 
interesting  record  of  Italian  opera  at  that  time 
in  London.  [M.C.  C] 

EBEIIWEIN,  Traloott  Maximilian,  violin- 
ist an  1  composer,  of  great  note  in  his  day,  though 
now  quite  forgotten,  born  at  Weimar  1 775.  .At 
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■even  he  played  in  the  court  band  of  Weimar. 
In  1 797  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Prince  of 
Schwarzburg  Rudolstadt,  but  it  was  not  till  1817 
that  he  became  his  chapel-master.  In  the  inter- 
val he  travelled  much,  making  the  acquaintance 
of  Adam  Uiller  and  Zelter  at  Berlin,  and  of 
Beethoven  and  Salieri  at  Vienna.  He  was  a 
man  of  some  influence  and  position,  and  one  of 
the  original  founders  of  the  musical  festivals  in 
Germany.  Goethe  frequently  mentions  him  in 
his  correspondence.  He  died  at  Rudolstadt, 
Dec.  i,  1 83 1.  His  works,  more  numerous  than 
original,  include  11  operas;  3  cantatas;  a  mass 
in  Ab,  his  best  work;  a  symphonie  concertante 
for  oboe,  horn,  and  bassoon ;  concertos,  quartets, 
etc.  [M.C.C.] 

ECCARD,  Johannes,  born  at  Muhlhausen  in 
Thuringia  in  1553,  was  probably  at  first  a 
scholar  of  Joachim  Burgk,  and  afterwards  of 
Orlando  di  Lasso  at  Munich,  with  whom  he 
went  to  Paris  in  1 571.  He  was  for  some  time 
in  the  employ  of  the  Fuggers  at  Augsburg ;  in 
1583  waft  made  vice-capellmeister,  and  in  1599 
full  capellmeister,  at  Kbnigsberg  to  the  Margrave 
of  Brandenburg.  In  1608  he  obtained  the  same 
post  under  the  Kurfurst  at  Berlin,  in  which  post 
he  died  in  1611.  He  composed  20  '  Cantiones 
aacne,'  etc.  (Muhlhausen,  1574);  *  Crepundia 
sacra'  (Muhlhausen,  1577  and  96;  and  ed. 
Erfurt,  1680)  ;  24  Deutsche  Lieder  ^Muhlhausen, 
>578);  Newe  Deutsche  Lieder  (Kbnigsberg, 
1589)  ;  «Der  erste  Theil  5-Stimmiger  geistlicher 
Lieder*  (4  vols.,  Kbnigsberg,  1597);  and  *  Preuss- 
ische  Festlieder,  5, 6,  7, 8  Stimmen'  (Ibid.  1 598). 
Eccard  wrote  both  Hymns  and  Chorals,  some  of 
which  are  still  in  use  ( During'*  'Choralkunde,' 
p.  47).  There  is  a  portrait  of  him,  with  a  Latin 
inscription  by  G.  Frbhlich.  A  short  motet  by 
Eccard,  on  the  Chorale  '0  Lamm  Gottes,'  for 
5  voices,  and  an  '0  Freude'  for  2  Choirs,  are 
included  in  the  BerUn  Domchor  Collection, 
'  Musica  Sacra.'  The  whole  of  the  'Geistliche 
Lieder*  and  of  the  '  Preussische  Festlieder' 
(with  Stobaus'  additions)  have  been  recently 
republished  by  Breitkopf  &  HarteL    [M. C.C.J 

ECCLES,  Solomon,  born  in  the  first  half  of 
the  17th  century,  whose  ancestors  for  three 
generations  had  been  musicians,  was  from  about 
1642  a  teacher  of  the  virginals  and  viols,  a 
pursuit  from  which  he  for  some  years  derived 
a  considerable  income,  but  embracing  the  tenets 
of  quakerism,  he  abandoned  his  profession,  broke 
all  his  instruments,  and  burned  them,  together 
with  his  music  books  (the  value  of-  the  whole 
being  more  than  £24),  on  Tower  Hill,  and 
Adopted  the  trade  of  a  tailor.  In  1667  he  pub- 
lished a  curious  tract  entitled  'A  Musick- Lector, 
or.  The  Art  of  Musick  .  .  .  discoursed  of,  by 
way  of  dialogue  between  three  men  of  several 
judgments  ;  the  one  a  Musician  ....  zealous  for 
the  Church  of  England,  who  calls  Musick  the 
gift  of  God  :  the  other  a  Biptist  who  did  affirm 
it  to  be  a  decent  and  harmless  practice :  the 
other  a  Quaker  (so  called)  being  formerly  of  that 
art  doth  give  his  judgment  and  sentence  against 
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it,  but  yet  approves  of  the  Musick  that  pleaseth 
God' — from  which  the  foregoing  particulars  are 
gathered.  He  subsequently  resumed  his  pro- 
fession and  contributed  several  ground  busses 
with  divisions  thereon  to  'The  Division  Violin.' 
The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

His  eldest  son,  John,  was  born  in  London 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  Ho 
learned  music  from  his  father,  and  about  1 085 
became  engaged  as  a  composer  for  the  theatre, 
in  which  occupation  he  continued  for  upwards 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Of  the  pieces  to  which 
he  contributed,  the  most  important  (musically 
considered)  were  '  Don  Quixote'  (with  Purcell), 
1694;  'Europe's  Revels  for  the  Peace,'  1697; 
'  The  Sham  Doctor,'  1 697 ;  *  Rinaldo  and  Armida, ' 
1699;  and  'Semele,'  1707.  The  composition  of 
the  music  in  '  Macbeth,'  generally  attributed  to 
Matthew  Lock,  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to 
Eccles.  In  1698,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Nicholas 
Staggins,  Eccles  was  appointed  Master  of  the 
King's  Band  of  Music,  in  fulfilment  of  the  duties 
of  which  office  he  composed  numerous  birth-day 
and  new-year's  odes.  In  1700  he  gained  the 
second  of  the  four  prizes  given  for  the  best  com- 
positions of  Congreve's  masque,  'The  Judgment 
of  Paris ' ;  the  first  being  awarded  to  John  Weldon, 
and  the  third  and  fourth  to  Daniel  Purcell  and 
Godfrey  Finger.  The  score  of  Eccles'  music  for 
this  piece  was  printed.  In  1 701  he  set  the  ode 
written  by  Congreve  for  the  celebration  of  St. 
Cecilia's  day  in  that  year.  About  1710  he 
published  a  collection  of  nearly  one  hundred  of 
his  songs,  comprising  many  of  those  which  he 
had  written  for  no  fewer  than  forty-six  dramatic 
pieces.  The  freshness  and  flow  of  Eccles'  melo- 
dies rendered  his  songs  universal  favourites.  In 
the  Utter  part  of  his  life  he  gave  up  all  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  except  the  annual  production 
of  the  birth-day  and  new-year's  odes,  and  re- 
tired to  Kingston-upon-Thames  for  the  diversion 
of  angling,  to  which  he  was  much  attached.  He 
died  in  January  1735. 

Henry,  second  son  of  Solomon,  was  a  violinist 
of  considerable  ability,  who  conceiving  himself 
neglected  in  England,  betook  himself  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  French 
King's  band.  In  1 720  he  published  at  Paris,  in 
two  books.  Twelve  Solos  for  the  Violin  written 
in  the  style  of  Corelli. 

Thomas,  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Solo- 
mon, studied  the  violin  under  his  brother  Henry, 
and  became  an  excellent  performer.  Being  idle 
and  dissipated,  he  gained  a  scanty  and  precarious 
subsistence  by  wandering  from  tavern  to  tavern 
in  the  city  and  playing  to  such  of  the  company 
as  desired  to  hear  him.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ECCLESIASTICON.  A  collection  of  classical 
church  music  in  score,  published  by  Diabelli  &  Co. 
(now  Schreiber)  of  Vienna.  Its  contents  are  as 
follows : — 

ho.  1-20.  tirtduftla    bj  Mktarl 


SI.  Hi  r/»lk». 

Op.  27. 
22.  bUdkr.  H»lTum 


MLua  SclenuU. 


JCo.  26-84.  OSfcrtoriam 

dnale*  by  Cheru' 
.  36.  Pudlcr.  Itolscura. 
.St    Do.    PI  Deu*. 
„  57.  J.  H.  K»ch.  Chora.  D» 
-8*. 
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Va.H0.  AthfehUberrter, 

rlum. 

„  4*l-fl2.  <.r»du»le«,  Michael Hmydn 
„  ©.  I'lerny,  <S  (InuiuaJe*. 
„  64.  Ueiwifr.tiraod  Htw  in  Kb. 
..  <SV  Mo/art,  Tremeridum. 
„  06.  feclitr.  Fair* 

Arc  Marl*. 
_  ff?.  WonUchek.  off- 


In  K. 


No.W.  Oeliter,  Mu. 

.  <B-71.  Awmi 
„  72.  Moiart.  i 
_  73.  tttfmt,  Kui  Id  F. 
„  74.  Hmhur.  Mlva  Solennta  In  C. 
.  7\  Moiart.  tsanctl  rt  Ju«tl. 
.  7S.  Certrnvr.  (irand  Mui  In  fb. 
B  77.     Do.      Maw  In  D. 
..  78.  Reraneck.  Offcrtorium. 

ECHO.  The  organs  built  immediately  after 
the  Restoration  generally  contained  what  was 
then  a  novelty  in  England,  called  the  Echo. 
This  consisted  of  a  repetition  of  the  treble  portion 
of  a  few  of  the  leading  stops  of  the  organ,  voiced 
softly,  shut  up  in  a  wooden  box,  placed  in  some 
remote  part  of  the  organ  case — usually  behind 
the  desk-board— and  played  upon  by  a  separate 
half  row  of  keys.  The  'echo  effect'  enjoyed 
great  popularity  for  many  years,  and  exercised 
an  influence  on  much  of  the  cotemporary  music 
both  for  voices  and  instruments.  Purcell  in  some 
of  his  anthems  exhibited  a  predilection  for  the 
loud  and  soft  contrast ;  while  most  of  the  pieces 
written  for  keyed  instruments  abounded  with 
recognitions  of  it  up  to  the  time  of  Handel,  whose 
Concertos,  Suites,  etc.,  gave  fresh  impetus  to  the 
popular  taste.  [Coknet.]  [E.J.H.] 

ECHOS  DU  TEMPS  PASSE.  One  of  those 
popular  collections  of  which  the  French  have  so 
many.  It  embraces  Airs,  Brunettes,  Chansons 
a  boire,  Chansons  k  danser,  Noels,  Rondeaux, 
Gavottes,  Musettes,  Minuets,  from  the  12th  to 
the  1 8th  centuries,  by  Adam  de  la  Hale,  Lasso, 
Marot,  Arcadelt,  Ronsard,  Charles  IX,  Louis 
XIII,  Lulli,  Rameau,  Couperin,  Rebel,  etc., 
edited  and  accompanied  by  J.  B.  Wekerlin,  in 

3  vols.  8vo.  (Flaxland,  Paris). 

ECK,  Johann  Fkikdbich,  an  eminent  violin- 
player,  born  1 766  at  Mannheim,  where  his  father 
was  a  member  of  the  band.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Banner,  and  soon  rose  to  be  one  of  the  best 
violin-players  in  Germany.  Reichardt  of  Berlin 
speakB  of  him  as  having  all  the  qualities  of  a 
really  great  player — large  tone,  perfect  intonation, 
taste  and  feeling,  and  adds  that,  with  the  singlo 
exception  of  Salomon,  he  never  heard  a  better 
violinist.  From  1778  to  88  Eck  was  a  member 
of  the  band  at  Munich,  and  afterwards  conducted 
the  opera  of  that  town.  In  1801  however, 
having  married  a  lady  of  rank  and  wealth,  he 
quitted  Germany  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
Paris,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nancy.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  unknown.    Eck  published 

4  Concertos  for  the  violin,  and  a  Concertante  for 
a  Violins. 

His  most  distinguished  pupil  was  his  brother 
Fbanz,  also  an  eminent  violin-player,  born 
at  Mannheim  1774.  He  entered  the  band 
at  Munich  while  very  young;  but,  driven  from 
that  city  by  a  love-affair,  he  travelled  in  1802 
through  Germany,  and  gained  a  great  reputation 
as  violinist.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  at 
that  time  looking  out  for  a  master  on  the  violin 
for  Spohr,  then  18,  in  whose  rising  talent  he 
took  a  lively  interest.  He  invited  Eck  to 
Brunswick  and  confided  to  him  the  technical 
education  of  the  future  great  musician.  They  at 
set  out  on  a  tour  to  Russia,  Spohr  getting 
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instruction  at  the  places  where  the  journey 
broken,  but  otherwise  profiting  chiefly  by  hearing 
his  master.    In  his  autobiography  he  speaks  very 
highly  of  Eck  as  a  violin-player.    He  describes 
his  style  as  powerful  without  harshness,  exhibit- 
ing a  great  variety  of  subtle  and  tasteful  nunura, 
irreproachable  in  his    execution    of  difficult 
passages,  and  altogether  possessing  a  great  and 
peculiar  cliarm  in  performance.    On  the  other 
hand,  Eck  was  evidently  an  indifferent  musician, 
unable  to  enter  into  the"  compositions  of  the  great 
masters,  and  showing  great  incapacity  in  his 
own  attempts  at  composition.    That  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  pass  off  unpublished  composition*  of 
his  brother  and  other  composers  under  his  own 
name  confirms  the  low  estimate  of  his  general 
character  to  be  gathered  from  Spohr's  narrative. 
On  arriving  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1803  he  met 
with  great  success,  and  was  appointed  Solo- 
Violinist  to  the  Court,  but  becoming  involved 
in  a  scandalous  affair,  he  fell  into  disgrace  and 
was  transported  by  the  police  over  the  Russian 
frontier.    His  health  broke  down  and  he  became 
insane.    After  living  for  sometime  near  Nancy 
he  appears  to  have  died  in  a  lunatic  asylum  at 
Bamberg  in  1809  or  10.    Eck's  importance  in 
musical  history  rests  mainly  on  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  the  master  of  Spohr,  and  thus 
having  handed  over  to  that  great  artist  the 
traditions  and  principles  of  the  celebrated  Mann- 
heim school  of  violin-playing.  [P.D.] 
ECKERT,  Carl  Antok  Floriax,  violinist, 
pianist,  composer,  and  conductor,  born  at  Potsdam 
Dec.  7»  1 8 ao.    Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age 
he  was  brought  up  in  barracks  by  his  father's 
comrades,  but  owed  his  education  to  Hofrath 
Forster  of  Berlin.    His  early  ability  was  remark- 
able, not  only  as  a  player,  but  as  a  composer. 
By  the  age  of  10  he  had  completed  an  opera, 
by  1 3  an  oratorio,  and  by  20  another,  and  both 
these  were  performed,  and  are  warmly  praised  in 
the  A.  M.  Z.  of  the  time.  He  studied  under  various 
musicians,  and  in  1839  had  the  good  fortune  to 
become  a  pupil  of  Mendelssohn's  at  Leipzig.  With 
characteristic  sympathy  for  talent  Mendelssohn 
gave  him  great  encouragement,  attached  himself 
warmly  to  him,  spoke  of  him  as  '  a  sound,  practical 
musician,'  and  corresponded  with  him.1  His 
oratorio  'Judith'  was  performed  by  the  'Sing- 
Akademie'  in  Berlin  in  1841,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  King  of  Prussia  sent  him  to  Italy 
for  two  years.    On  his  return  he  composed  an 
opera,  'Wilhelm  von  Oranien,'  which  was  suc- 
cessfully performed  in  B  rlin  (1846)  and  at  the 
Hague  (1848).    In  51  he  became  accompanyist 
to  the  Italian  theatre  in  Paris,  then  accompanied 
Sontag  on  her  tour  in  the  United  States,  return- 
ing to  Paris  in  52  as  conductor  of  the  Italian 
Opera.    In  54  he  was  called  to  Vienna  to  take 
the  direction  of  the  Court  Opera,  a  post  which 
he  filled  with  great  ability  and  distinction.  But 
none  of  these  things  could  satisfy  him,  and  in 
61  he  went  to  Stuttgart  as  Capellmeister  in 
Kiicken's  place.    This  too  he  threw  up  in  67  ; 
>  St*  an  MoHUmt  letter  (Jan.  35.  IMS)  full  of  kind  : 
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but  in  68  he  was  suddenly  ap(iointed  to  the  head 
directorship  at  Berlin  in  place  of  Dora,  who  was 
pensioned  to  make  way  for  him.  This  post  he 
still  retains.  Eckert  iB  one  of  the  first  conductors 
of  the  day,  but  as  a  composer  he  is  hardly  destined 
to  live.  He  has  composed  three  operas,  much 
church  music,  a  Bymphony,  a  trio,  and  many 
pieces  of  smaller  dimensions  ;  but  none  has 
made  anything  that  can  be  called  an  impression, 
unless  it  be  a  few  songs  and  a  fine  violoncello 
concerto.  There  must  be  something  vacillating 
and  wanting  in  earnestness  in  the  nature  of  the 
man,  to  have  so  sadly  disappointed  the  fair  hopes 
entertained  of  him  by  Mendelssohn  in  the  outset 
of  his  career.  [M.C.C.] 

ECOSSAISE.  A  dance,  as  its  name  implies, 
of  Scotch  origin.  It  was  at  first  accompanied  by 
the  bagpipes,  and  in  its  original  form  was  in  3-2 
or  2-4  time.  The  modern  Ecossaise,  however,  is  a 
species  of  contredanse  in  quick  2-4  time,  consist- 
ing of  two  four  bar  or  eight-bar  sections,  with 
repeats.  Franz  Schubert  has  written  a  number 
of  Ecossaises  for  the  piano,  which  will  be  found 
in  his  ops.  18,  33,  49,  and  67.  The  following 
example  of  the  first  part  of  an  Ecossaise  dates 
from  the  commencement  of  the  last  century. 
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[E.  P.] 

EDINBURGH  PROFESSORSHIP  OF 
MUSIC.  Founded  by  General  John  Reid,  who 
died  in  1807,  leaving  funds  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  for  various  purposes,  amongst  others 
for  endowing  a  chair  of  music  in  the  University, 
and  founding  a  concert  to  be  given  annually  on 
his  birthday,  Feb.  13,  in  which  a  march  and 
minuet  of  his  composition  Bhould  be  included 
1  to  show  the  taste  for  music  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  and  to  keep  his  name  in 
remembrance.'  The  Professorship  was  founded 
in  Dec.  1839,  and  Mr.  John  Thomson  was  the 
first  professor.  He  was  succeeded  in  1841  by 
Sir  H.  R.  Bishop;  in  1844  by  Henry  Hugo 
Pierion;  in  1845  by  lJohn  Donaldson:  and  in 
1865  by  Herbert  (now  Sir  Herbert)  S.  Oakeley. 
The  portion  of  the  Reid  bequest  set  apart  for 
musical  purposes  is  £28,500,  the  annual  revenue 
from  which  is  divided  as  follows :  —  professor, 
£420;  assistant,  £200;  class  expenses,  £100; 
expenses  of  the  Concert,  £300.  A  sum  of  £3,000 
was  bequeathed  in  1871  by  Signor  Theophile 
Bucher  to  be  applied  to  bursaries  or  scholar- 
ships ;  but  this  will  not  come  into  operation  till 
the  death  of  an  annuitant.  The  class  fee  for  the 
session  is  3  guineas.  The  duties  of  the  professor 
consist  in  lectures  and  organ  performances  on  an 
organ  built  by  Hill  of  London  at  the  instance  of 
Professor  Donaldson,  and  placed  in  the  Class 

I  There  wm  ft  «errre  contort  for  the  Chftlr  on  this  occftnion ;  ftod 
etiiwlt  w»»  fttiKiiw  the  raixlldatwi.  Be*l<lr«  Hie  ontftn 
1  the  tett  rrof-^.r  1»oi,«MmJU  furniihtsl  the  lecture-room 


Rooms  at  Park  Place,  which  were  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  £10.000,  including  the  organ.  The 
Concert  takes  place  at  the  Music  Hall.  [G.] 

EDWARDS,  Richard,  a  native  of  Somerset- 
shire, born  in  1523.  He  was  educated  under 
George  Etheridge,  'one  of  the  most  excellent 
vocal  and  instrumental  musicians  in  England' — 
of  whom  however  nothing  more  is  known.  On 
May  11,  1540,  he  was  admitted  a  scholar  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  In  1547,  on 
tho  foundation  of  Christ  Church  College,  he 
became  a  student  there,  and  in  the  same  year 
graduated  as  M.  A.  Antony  Wood  says  he  was 
also  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1563  he 
wasappointed  Master  of  the  Children  of  theChapel 
Royal  in  succession  to  Richard  Bower.  Edwards 
was  the  compiler  of  and  chief  contributor  to  the 
collection  of  poema  called  *  The  Paradise  of  Dainty 
Devices,'  which  was  not  however  published 
until  1576,  ten  years  after  his  death.  He  was 
the  author  of  two  dramatic  pieces,  viz.  '  Damon 
and  Pythias,'  and  '  Palamon  and  Arcite ' ;  the 
first  was  acted  at  Court,  and  the  second  before 
Queen  Elisabeth  in  the  Hall  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  Sept.  3,  1566.  This  performance  so 
pleased  Elizabeth  that  she  sent  for  the  author 
and  'gave  him  promise  of  reward.'  Unless 
however  thiB  promise  was  very  promptly  ful- 
filled it  must  have  been  profitless  to  Edwards, 
as  he  died  on  October  31  following.  But  few 
examples  of  his  skill  in  composition  remain. 
The  beautiful  part-song,  '  In  going  to  my  naked 
bed,'  has  been  conjecturally  assigned  to  him  by 
Sir  John  HawkinB,  and,  as  it  iB  certain  that  he 
wrote  the  verses,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he 
also  composed  the  music,  but  there  is  no  proof 
of  it.  His  charming  little  poem  'The  Soul's 
Knell,'  said  to  have  been  written  on  his  death 
bed,  is  still  admired.  [W.  H.  H.] 

EGAN,  Eugene  Nicholas,  an  Irishman, 
built  an  organ  for  Lisbon  Cathedral  about  1 740. 
He  was  scarcely  four  feet  high ;  but  by  dint  of 
skill  obtained  the  preference  over  seven  rival 
competitors.  [V.  de  P.] 

EG  MONT.  Beethoven's  music  to  Goethe's 
tragedy  of  Egmont — an  Overture,  2  Soprano 
songs,  4  Entr'actes,  Clara's  death,  a  melodram, 
and  a  Finale,  10  numbers  in  all— is  op.  84,  and 
was  w  rit  ten  in  1809  and  10,  the  overture  ap- 
parently last  of  all.  The  conclusion  of  the 
overture  iB  identical  with  the  finale  to  the 
whole.  The  pieces  which,  according  to  his 
custom,  Beethoven  was  elaborating  at  the  same 
time,  are  the  Quartet  in  F  minor  (op.  95),  the 
Goethe  songs,  and  the  Bb  Trio  (op.  97).  It  was 
first  performed  on  May  24,  1810,  probably  in 
private.  To  enable  the  music  to  te  performed 
clear  of  the  play,  verees  have  been  written  with 
the  view  of  connecting  the  movements,  in  Ger- 
many by  Mosengeil  and  Bernays,  and  in  England 
by  Mr.  Bartholomew.  [G.] 

EHLERT.  Ludwig,  born  at  KonigHberg  1825, 
pianist  and  composer,  but  chiefly  known  as  a 
cultivated  critic  and  litterateur.  His  '  Briefe 
iiber  Musik'  (Berlin,  1859)  contain  notices  of 

its 
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Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Wagner 
Weber,  Schubert,  Chopin,  Berlioz,  and  Meyer- 
beer, which,  without  being  technical,  are  often 
happily  characteristic.    These  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  F.  R.  Ritter  (Boston,  U.  S., 
1870).  Still  more  valuable  is  his  last  publication, 
'  Aus  dcnTonwelt'  (1877),  containing  his  latest 
contributions  to  the  '  Deutsche  Rundschau.'  etc. 
His  compositions  are  Ambitious,  and  embrace 
overtures  to  'HahV  and  'The  Winter's  Tale,'  a 
4  Spring  symphony'— performed  with  success  at 
Berlin  and  Leipzig— a  Sonate  roinantique  Lieder, 
etc-  [M.C.C.] 
EIN'  FESTE  BURG.    Luther's  version  of 
Psalm  xlvi.    The  hymn  was  probably  written  at 
Coburg  1530;  the  tune  seems  to  have  appeared 
hrat  in  ♦  Psalmen  und  geistliche  Lieder,'  Strass- 
burg,  Wolfgang  Kophl,  probably  1538.  The 
form  of  the  tune  now  in  use  is  that  given  by 
Sebastian  Bach  in  various  cautatas,  especially  in 
that  for  the  '  Festo  Reformationis '  (Bachgeaell- 
achaft,  xviii.  No.  80),  and  differs  somewhat  from 
Luther  s  original.    The  words  have  also  been 
modernised.   We  give  both  words  and  melody  in 
then-  first  shape  from  von  Winterfeld'g  '  Luther's 
deutsche  geistliche  Lieder.' 


alt 


Ml  -   M  folod.  mlt  emu  en  Urt  toolnt. 


lira  mvcht  tuid  rWI   Urt.    mLt>  f nuu  - 10    rOitunc  bt, 


Auff  trd      u»    ul  :,t   Mias  fleteh-.  - 

The  tune  has  been  used  a.  the  foundation  of 
various  pieces  of  music,  such  as  Bach's  cantata 
R^T*  «  :  £  Fiaale  of  Mendelssohn^ 
O  mlXfim  ^PW;  •  Fert-ouverture  by 
O  Nicolai;  an  overture  by  Raff:  and  Warner's 
•Kaisennarsch.'  It  is  Jo  largeW^nVloyed  by 
Meyerbeer  in  the  Huguenots       *  "W«J M 

EISTEDDFOD  (Welsh,  'a  sitting  of  learnt 
men  )•  Iheee  musical  and  literary  festivals  and 
comnetitions  originated  in  the  triennial  assembly 
of  the  \YeIsh  bards  usually  held  at  AbtXw 

and  HS  T  PriDCe8  of  North  WiS 

and  Anglesey  at  Dynevor  in  South  Wales,  and 

at  Mathravael,  Merionethshire,  for  the  regulation 

of  poetry  and  music,  for  the  conferring  of  de 

ST*  ™  e,ect  ia? to  the  chair  °* the  Fistodd. 

Si,  The  anuqmty  of  this  ceremony  is  very 
h  gh  mention  being  made  of  an  Eisteddfod  in 

s  ded'    T?ntUi7alt  Cadwaladr  pr£ 

* S  ,  p        , !  .bar??  only  who  squired  the  degree 

to  teach,  and  the  presiding  bard  was  called 


EITNER. 

Bardd  Cadelriawg— the  bard  of  the  chiir-bf 
cause  after  election  he  was  installed  in  a  magni- 
ficent chair,  and  was  decorated  with  a  silver  «r 
gold  chain,  which  he  wore  on  his  breast  at  a 
badge  of  office.    His  emoluments  from  fees  mat 
considerable.    Persons  desiring  to  take  degree 
in  music  were  presented  to  the  Eisteddfod  by 
a  Pencerdd,  who  vouched  for  their  fitntas,  the 
candidates  being  required  to  pass  through  .. 
noviciate  of  three  years,  and  to  study  for  further 
several  periods  of  three  years  before  advancement 
to  each  of  the  three  higher  degrees.   It  is  now 
difficult  to  define  the  status  of  the  titles  conferred, 
but  they  cannot  be  considered  more  than  historical 
names  or  complimentary  distinctions,  often  be- 
stowed  by  the  Eisteddfodau  upon  persons  who  had 
but  little  knowledge  of  music.    After  being  dit- 
contmued  for  some  time  the  Eisteddfodau  appear 
to  have  l>een  revived  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV, 
Henry  VII,  Henry  VIII,  and  Elizabeth,  h 
1450  what  has  been  called  'The  great  Eistedd- 
fod of  Carmarthen,'  was  held  in  that  town,  with 
the  kings  sanction;  and  another  meeting  wai 
held  in  South  Wales  in  Henry  Vil  a  reign,  of 
which  no  records  are  preserved.    In  15  Jj,  »t 
Caerwys,  Flintshire,  an  Eisteddfod  was  held,  at 
which  many  eminent  men  were  present  j  and  00 
May  26,  1567,  there  was  another  at  the  same 
place,  under  a  commission  granted  by  Queea 
Elizabeth.     Still   more  memorable  was  the 
congress  at  Bewpyr  Castle  in  1681,  under  the 
auspices  of  Sir  Richard  Basse tt    In  1771  the 
Gwyneddigion,  a  society  established  in  London 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  Welsh  language,  pro- 
moted several  of  these  meetings  in  North  Wales; 
?!ldt  ™  »8»9  ^e  Cambrian  Society  held  a  great 
Eisteddfod  at  Carmarthen,  at  which  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Davids  presided.    Mr.  John  Parry,  who 
was  a  chief  promoter  of  this  society,  and  its 
registrar,  edited  the  Welsh  melodies  for  it,  and 
in  recognition  of  his  efforts  a  concert  was  given 
1  tT  a' Freemasons"  Hall  on  May  34,  1826,  si 
which  Miss  Stephens,  Braham,  MoriT  Lindley, 
and  others  assisted,  followed  by  a  dinner,  at 
which  Lord  dive  presided-    In  later  vears  the 
revival  of  these  meetings  was  promoted  by  Sir 
Benjamin  Hail  (afterwards  Lord  Llanoverf;  and 
£        ?f0them'  h«W  »•»  1828  at  Denbigh,  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  was  present,  and  Sir  Edward 
Mostyn  president.    The  Eisteddfodau  are  now 
annually  held  at  several  places  in  the  Principality, 
the  leading  Welsh  musicians,  including  Mni'e. 
Edith  Wynne  and  Mr.  Brinley  Richards!  taking 
part  in  the  concerts,  which  usually  follow  the 
competitions  for  the  prizes.    There  is  no  special 
day  for  holding  the  Eisteddfod,  but  according 
to  an  ancient  regulation  the  meeting  »  not 
considered  'legal'  unless  it  be  proclaimed  a 
twelvemonth  and  a  day.    Strictly  speaking,  the 
Eisteddfodau  are  no  longer  'national,'  except 
that  they  are  held  in  Wales,  and  retain  aome 
of  the  quaint  formalities  which  marked  the 
ancient  meetings.  [C.M.J 
EITNER,  Robert,  born  at  Breslau,  Oct.  13, 
1832,  now  living  in  Berlin;  founder  in  1S6S  of  the 
Oesellschaft  fur  Musikfurschung,'  and  contri- 
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b n tor  to  the  valuable  historical  periodical  '  Mo- 
nat>hefte  fur  Musikgeschichte.'  Ue  edited  a 
'  Yereeichniss  neuer  Ausgaben  alter  Musikwerke 
.  .  .  bis  zum  Jahre  1800'  (Berlin  1871  >,  which 
though  singularly  defective  as  regards  the  Eng- 
lish 'School,  is  a  useful  catalogue.  More  re- 
cently he  edited,  in  conjunction  with  Haberl, 
Langerberg,  and  C.  F.  Pohl,  a  valuable  « Biblio- 
graphic der  Musik-Sammel-werke  des  16  und 
17  Jahrhunderts '  (Berlin  1877).  His  papers 
on  Peter  Sweelinck  (Berlin  1870)  and  Arnold 
Schlick  are  of  importance.  [F.  G.] 

ELECTRIC  ACTION.  Under  the  head  Krr- 
Movement  a  description  is  given  of  the  usual 
forms  in  which  communication  is  established 
between  the  claviers  of  an  organ  and  the  sound- 
board pallets  which  admit  wind  for  the  service 
of  the  pipes. 

There  are  some  situations,  however,  in  which 
it  is  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  establish  a 
satisfactory  connection  by  means  of  the  ordinary 
mechanism;  or  if  possible  is  scarcely  desirable 
on  account  of  drawbacks  which  may  easily  be 
foreseen.  Apart  from  the  tendency  to  derange- 
ment inevitable  in  the  numerous  parts  of  an 
extended  movement  of  the  kind  under  con- 
sideration, the  trackers  when  so  very  long  are 
apt  to  expand  with  the  damp  and  shrink  with 
the  drought ;  and  if  in  tracker-work,  traversing 
a  distance  of  30  feet  or  more,  the  total  alteration 
amounts  to  no  more  than  one  eighth  of  an  inch, 
that  is  quite  sufficient  to  cause  a  thorough  dis- 
arrangement. The  normal  depth  for  the  touch 
of  an  organ  is  three  eighths  of  an  inch.  If 
reduced  by  one  eighth— to  a  quarter  of  an  inch — 
the  pallets  are  opened  imperfectly,  the  wind  ad- 
mitted is  insufficient,  and  the  organ  sounds  out 
of  tune  :  if  increased  by  that  much— to  half  an 
inch — some  of  the  pallets  are  drawn  slightly  open, 
and  hummings  or  '  cyphering* '  are  the  result. 

Some  other  means  of  communication,  which 
should  if  possible  be  less  under  the  influence 
of  atmospheric  variation,  and  therefore  better 
adapted  to  withstand  the  frequent  sudden  changes 
of  our  climate,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  thus 
became  a  great  desideratum,  and  two  were 
devised— first  the  'electric  action,*  and  then  the 

*  pneumatic  tubular  transmission  system.' 

The  earliest  patent  for  anything  like  electric 
action  was  taken  out  by  the  late  Dr.  Gauntlett 
in  1851,  who  proposed  erecting  in  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  that  year  facsimiles  of  the  eight 
most  celebrated  organs  in  Europe,  and  playing 
them  all  together  or  separately  from  the  centre 
of  the  building  by  electric  agency ;  but  the 
suggestion  was  not  favourably  received.  In  1863 
Mr.  Goundry  patented  an  elaborate  electric 
ay*tem ;  and  in  68  Mr.  Barker  protected  his 

•  electro-pneumatic  system'  for  opening  pallets, 
drawing  stops,  etc.  ;  since  then  Messrs.  Bryceson* 

•  J!e  omlto  aO  mention  of  the  enllerltoM  of  BarnaM  <1«41),  Boyee 

and  ArnoM  (17!A»,  aa  well  a*  Morky'a  Triumph*  of  Ortana  0"01>. 

*  Tlw  home  of  Bryceaon— now  Mr«rv  Bryceaon  Brwthera  <t  Morten— 
•v  foutxlod  In  17W  by  Henry  Bryceaon.  Ahmmw»i  their  IrvMruiMmU 
m»r  be  mentioned  thoae  at  the  (treat  Concert  Ha.lt  Brighton ;  the 
Vr*r*  »th<flrri.  Keoalmrtoo :  St.  Michaels  ConihlU:  St,  TeUr  and 
fit.  J  aui.  Cork ;  sad  that  far  Mr.  Uolmaa,  Trtaumm  UUI  lioad. 


have  simplified  the  system  by  devising  a  new 
form  of  pallet  which  offers  no  resistance  in 
opening,  and  thus  does  away  with  the  necessity 
for  the  pneumatic  bellows.  The  action  may  be 
thus  briefly  described.  Each  key  is  furnished 
with  a  rocking  lever  provided  with  a  copper 
point,  which  latter,  on  being  depressed,  is  plunged 
into  a  mercury  cell,  and  so  establishes  the  electric 
current.  The  other  end  of  the  wire  is  furnished 
with  an  electro-magnet,  acting  directly  on  the 
pallet.  The  insulated  wires  of  the  several  keys 
can  be  gathered  up  into  a  cable  not  more  than 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  carried  in  any  desired 
direction,  and  to  any  distance,  without  there  being 
any  appreciable  interval  between  the  touch  upon 
the  keys  and  the  response  at  the  pipes.  [E.J.  H.] 

ELEGY  (iKffot).  In  its  original  sense  a 
poem,  always  of  a  sad  and  touching  character, 
and  generally  commemorative  of  some  lamented 
decease  (e.g.  Gray's  Elegy) ;  subsequently  such 
a  poem  with  music ;  and  still  more  recently  a 
piece  of  music  inspired  by  the  same  feeling  and 
suggested  by  a  like  occasion,  but  without  poem, 
or  any  wonls  whatever.  The  elegy  has  taken 
many  musical  forms ;  that  of  the  vocal  solo, 
duet,  trio,  quartet,  etc.,  with  or  without  ac- 
companiment ;  of  the  instrumental  solo  for  the 
violin,  pianoforte,  or  other  instrument,  and  of 
the  concerted  piece  for  stringed  or  other  instru- 
ments. One  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
the  first  class  extant  is  Beethoven's  quartet  in 
memory  of  the  deceased  wife  of  his  friend  Baron 
Pasqualati  ('  Elegischer  Gesang,'  op.  118).  In 
the  score  of  Handel's  'Saul'  the  lament  of  the 
Israelites  over  the  king  and  Jonathan  is  entitled 
'  Elegy.'  Of  the  second  we  have  Dussek's 
'  Elegie  harmonique '  on  the  death  of  Prince 
Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  for  piano  solo. 
Better  known  than  either  of  these  to  the  modern 
concert-goer  is  Ernst's  'Elegie'  for  violin  solo 
with  piano  accompaniment.  Of  the  third  class 
a  better  instance  can  hardly  be  cited  than  Mr. 
Arthur  Sullivan's  overture  4  In  Memoriam,' 
which  is  in  truth  an  elegy  on  the  composer's 
father.  [J.H.] 

ELFORD,  Richard,  was  educated  as  a  chor- 
ister in  Lincoln  Cathedral.  His  voice  changing 
to  a  fine  counter-tenor  he  became  a  member  of 
the  choir  of  Durham  Cathedral.  About  the 
commencement  of  the  18th  century  he  came  to 
Loudon,  and  was  engaged  as  a  singer  at  the 
theatre.  On  August  2,  1702,  he  was  sworn-in 
as  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal ,  a  place  being 
created  expressly  for  him.  He  also  obtained 
the  appointments  of  vicar-choral  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  and  lay  vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
After  a  few  years  he  withdrew  from  the  stage, 
on  which  he  had  never  been  successful,  owing  to 
his  ungainly  figure  and  awkward  action.  \Vel- 
don,  in  the  preface  to  the  first  book  of  his 
'  Divine  Harmony '  (six  solo  anthems  composed 
expressly  for  Elford1!,  and  Dr.  Croft,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  '  Musica  Sacra,'  speak  in  high  terms 
of  Elford's  voice  and  singing.  He  died  Oct. 
29,1714.  [W.H.H.] 
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ELIJAH  (FJia$  in  German) — 'an  oratorio  on 
words  from  the  Old  Testament'  (op.  70) — was 
Mendelssohn's  and  oratorio.  The  idea  appears 
to  have  occurred  to  him  when  reading  the  pas- 
sage '  and  the  Lord  passed  by '  ( 1  Kings  xix.  1 1 ). 
•  Would  not  that  be  splendid  for  an  oratorio  ? ' 
said  he  to  Hiller.  This,  if  the  case,  must  have 
been  before  Nov.  2,  1838,  when,  from  his  letter  to 
Schubring,  he  had  evidently  gone  far  into  the 
biibject.  The  score  has  no  dates.  On  Aug.  5, 
1846,  the  orchestral  parts  were  rehearsed  by 
Mendelssohn  at  Leipzig ;  Aug.  10  he  had  a  vocal 
rehearsal  at  Moscheles  house,  London ;  then  two 
full  ones  at  Hanover  Square  ;  Aug.  24  a  full  re- 
hearsal at  Birmingham  ;  and  on  Wednesday  the 
26th  it  was  first  performed.  Various  alterations 
and  additions  were  inade  afterwards,  including 
the  trio  'Lift  thine  eyes'  and  the  last  chorus. 
He  was  helped  by  Schubring  in  the  selection  of 
the  words.  The  English  words  by  Mr.  Bar- 
tholomew were  sent  to  him  as  he  worked,  and 
were  the  subject  of  a  long  correspondence. 

The  first  performance  in  Germany  was  at  Ham- 
burg in  October  1847,  conducted  by  Kreb*. 

ELISA,  OU  LE  VOYAGE  AU  MONT  BER- 
NARD. Opera  in  two  acts;  words  by  Saint- 
Cyr,  music  by  Cherubim  j  produced  at  the  Theatre 
Feydeau,  Dec.  13,  1794. 

ELISI,  Filippo,  a  tenor  singer  in  Italian  opera 
in  London,  1765.  Among  other  parts,  he  sang 
that  of  Eumene  in  the  patticcio  of  the  same  name 
at  the  King's  Theatre  that  season.  [J.M.] 

ELISIR  D'AMORE,  L\  opera  buffa  in  2 
acts;  libretto  by  Romani,  music  by  Donizetti. 
Produced  at  Milan  in  1829  (?) ;  at  Lyceum, 
London,  Dec.  10,  1836.  Also,  as  The  Love 
Spell,  at  Drury  Lane,  June  J4,  1839. 

ELLA,  John,  violinist,  son  of  Richard  Ella 
of  Thirsk,  was  born  Dec.  19,  1802.  At  the  age  1 
of  19  he  quitted  the  profession  of  the  law  for 
music.  In  1822  he  became  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  of  the  King's  Theatre,  and  sub- 
sequently of  the  orchestras  of  the  Concerts 
of  Antient  Music,  Philharmonic,  etc.,  retiring 
finally  in  1848.  In  1819  he  received  lessons 
in  violin-playing  from  M.  Ferny,  in  1826  he  was 
a  pupil  of  Attwood  in  harmony,  and  finally 
completed  his  education  in  counterpoint,  in- 
strumentation, and  composition,  under  Fetis  at 
Paris,  1845.  In  1845  he  established,  under  the 
name  of  •The  Musical  Union,'  a  series  of 
morning  concerts  of  instrumental  chamber  music 
at  which  the  best  classical  works  have  been 
rendered  by  the  best  artists  native  and  foreign. 
He  lias  directed  the  Musical  Union  uninterrup- 
tedly for  thirty-two  years.  In  1850  he  estab- 
lished a  similar  series  of  concerts  under  the 
name  of '  Musical  Winter  Evenings,'  which  were 
given  annually,  under  his  direction,  until  18:9, 
after  which  they  were  discontinued.  At  both 
these  concerts  he  introduced,  and  has  continued, 
the  'analytical  programmes'  (wholly  written 
by  himself),  which  have  since  been  frequently 
adopted  elsewhere.    He  has  contributed  many 


notices  of  music  and  musicians  to  the  Morning 
Post,  Musical  World,  and  Athenaeum.  In 
1855  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  music  at 
the  London  Institution,  where  he  has  delivered 
several  lectures,  some  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished. He  also  published  a  Personal  Memoir 
of  Meyerbeer,  with  an  analysis  of  Les  Huguenots, 
and  under  the  title  of  '  Musical  Sketches  abroad 
and  at  home,'  a  volume  of  interesting  musical 
chit-chat,  Ac    [Musical  Union.]  [W.H.H.] 

ELLERTON,  John  Lodge,  an  amateur  com- 
poser, born  in  Cheshire,  Jan.  11,  1807,  was  a 
descendant  from  an  ancient  Irish  family.  In  his 
childhood  he  showed  a  remarkable  fondness  for 
music,  and  notwithstanding  his  father's  Btrong 
discouragement,  soon  attained  by  his  own  efforts 
to  as  much  knowledge  as  enabled  him  to  play 
the  piano.  Being  sent  to  Oxford  (where  he 
graduated  as  M.A.  in  1828),  he  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  pursuing  music ;  devoting  his  attention 
chiefly  to  composition.  While  at  Oxford  he 
composed  an  English  operetta  and  an  Italian 
opera.  On  quitting  the  university  he  went  to 
Rome,  studied  counterpoint  for  two  years  under 
a  chapelmaster  named  Terriani,  and  composed 
several  operas.  Ellerton  essayed  nearly  every 
species  of  composition.  His  works  comprise  6 
anthems ;  6  masses ;  1 7  motets  ;  '  Paradise  Lost.' 
oratorio;  'Issipile,'  'Berenice  in  Armenia,' 
'Annibale  in  Capua,'  'II  Saorifizid  di  Epito,' 
'  Andromaoca,'  '  11  Carnovale  di  Venezia,'  and 
'II  Marito  a  Vista,'  Italian  operas;  Carlo  Rosa, 
German  opera;  '  Lucinda,' '  Dominica,'  and  '  The 
Bridal  of  Triermain,'  English  operas  ;  61  glees  ; 
83  vocal  duets;  5  symphonies ;  4  concert  overtures ; 
3  quintets,  44  quartets  and  3  trios  for  stringed 
instruments;  and  8  trios  and  13  sonatas  for 
various  combinations  of  instruments.  In  1835 
and  1838  the  Catch  Club  awarded  him  prizes  for 
glees.    He  died  Jan.  3,  1873.  ^W.U.  H.] 

ELLIOT,  Thomas,  organ-builder,  one  of  the 
early  members  of  the  firm  of  Hill  &  Son. 

ELSNER,  Joseph,  composer,  born  June  1, 
1 769,  at  Grodgrau,  in  Silesia,  son  of  a  carpenter 
who  made  harpsichords,  harps,  and  other  musical 
instruments.  Being  intended  for  the  profession 
of  medicine,  he  had  no  regular  instruction  in 
music  beyond  a  few  lessons  in  harmony  from 
Foreter,  director  of  the  theatre  at  Breslau,  but 
early  began  to  compose.  A  visit  to  Vienna 
enabled  him  greatly  to  improve  himself  by  study- 
ing classical  scores,  and  by  intercourse  with  the 
best  musicians  of  his  time.  In  1 791  he  was 
ap(»ointed  first  violin  in  the  theatre  at  Briiun, 
and  in  the  following  year  Capt-llmeister  at  Lem- 
berg,  where  he  wrote  5  operas,  4  symphonies, 
quartets,  sonatas,  etc.  In  1 799  he  wat>  appointed 
conductor  of  the  theatre  at  Warsaw,  and  here  he 
established  himself  for  life,  composing  22  operas 
in  the  Polish  language  within  the  space  of  »o 
years.  During  a  visit  to  Paris  some  of  his 
compositions  were  performed  at  the  Tuileru*. 
With  the  assistance  of  Countess  Zamoiska  he 
started  in  18 15  a  society  at  Warsaw  for  the 
encouragement  of  music,  which  resulted  in  the 
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Conservatoire,  of  which  he  became  the  first 
director  and  professor  of  composition.  This 
institution  did  good  service  before  it  was  closed 
by  the  political  troubles  of  1830.  In  1834  it 
was  revived,  with  Soliva  as  director.  Eisner 
continued  to  compose,  chiefly  sacred  music,  till 
1844,  when  he  wrote  his  'Stabat  Mater,'  his 
right  hand  being  paralysed.  He  died  in  1854. 
He  is  an  interesting  example  of  a  successful 
composer  who  learnt  composition  by  composing. 
His  works  are  legion  —  Operas,  ballets,  melo- 
dramas, cantatas,  church  music,  symphonies,  and 
instrumental  pieces  of  all  sizes  and  kinds.  His 
operas,  immensely  popular  in  Poland,  are  light, 
and  in  the  now  old-fashioned  style  of  Paer  and 
Mayer.  His  part- writing  is  easy  and  natural, 
but  without  any  great  originality  or  variety, 
while  his  fugues  betray  the  want  of  sound  in* 
struction.  His  church-music  in  general  is  perhaps 
too  dramatic.  He  wrote  two  little  treatises 
on  the  adaptability  of  the  Polish  language  to 
music.  [M.C.C.] 

ELVEY,  Sir  George  Job,  Knight,  Mus. 
Doc.  was  born  at  Canterbury,  March  27,  18 16. 
He  commenced  his  musical  education  as  a 
chorister  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  under  High- 
more  Skeats,  the  organist.  After  quitting  the 
choir  he  pursued  his  studies  under  his  elder 
brother,  Stephen.  In  1834  he  gained  the  Gres- 
ham  prize  medal  for  his  anthem,  '  Bow  down 
Thine  ear.*  In  1835  he  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Skeats  as  organist  of  St.  Georges  Chapel,  Wind- 
sor. In  1 838  he  graduated  as  Bachelor  of  Music 
at  Oxford,  his  exercise  being  a  short  oratorio, 
•The  Resurrection  and  Ascension,'  which  was 
afterwards  produced  in  London  by  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  on  Dec.  2,  1840,  and  has  also 
been  given  at  Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  and  at  Glasgow. 
I  n  1 840  he  proceeded  Doctor  of  Music,  his  exercise 
being  an  anthem,  *  The  ways  of  Zion  do  mourn.' 
Ue  composed  an  anthem  for  voices  and  orchestra 
'  The  Lord  is  King '  for  the  Gloucester  Musical 
Festival  of  1853,  and  a  similar  one,  'Sing,  O 
heavens,'  for  the  Worcester  Festival  of  1857. 
FJvey's  compositions  are  entirely  fur  the  church  ; 
many  of  his  anthems  are  published.  He  com- 
posed a  Festival  March  for  the  wedding  of  the 
Princess  Louise  in  1 87 1,  which  was  afterwards  per- 
formed in  public.  In  the  same  year  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  His  tune  for  the 
harvest  hymn,  'Come,  ye  thankful  people,'  is 
generally  admired.  [W.  H.  II. 

ELVEY,  StSPHUT,  Mus.  Doc.,  the  elder 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Canterbury, 
Juue  27,  1805.  He  was  entered  as  a  chorister  of 
the  cathedral  under  Skeats,  whose  pupil  he 
continued  after  the  breaking  of  his  voice.  On 
the  death  of  Al/red  Bennett  in  1830,  Elvey  was 
appointed  his  successor  as  organist  of  New 
College,  Oxf  >rd.  In  the  following  year  he  took 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford,  his 
exercise  being  the  hymn  from  Thomson's  'Sea- 
sons,' 'These  as  they  change.'  In  183S  he  pro- 
ceeded Doctor  of  Music,  his  exercise  being  an 
anthem,  '  Great  is  the  Lord  1'    He  was  Choragus 


of  the  University  from  1840  till-  his  death, 
Oct.  6,  1 860.  Stephen  Elvey  s  compositions  are 
not  numerous  ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  chants  and 
services.  His  Evening  Service,  composed  in  con- 
tinuation of  Dr.  Croft's  Morning  Service  in  A, 
and  his  '  Psalter  and  Canticles  pointed'  (.Oxford, 
Parker),  are  well  known.  Some  years  before 
his  death  he  had  to  submit  to  the  amputa- 
tion of  a  leg,  through  a  gun  accident  whilst 
shooting.  [W.H.H.] 

ELWART,  AjrTOm  Aimable  Elie,  learned 
musician,  composer,  and  author,  of  Polish  origin, 
born  in  Paris  Nov.  18.  1808.  He  was  originally 
a  chorister  in  the  church  of  St.  Eustache,  but  at 
1 3  his  father  apprenticed  him  to  a  packing-case 
maker,  from  whom  he  ran  away  and  supported 
himself  by  playing  in  the  orchestra  of  a  small 
theatre  on  the  Boulevards.  He  became  a  pupil 
of  the  Conservatoire,  learning  composition  under 
Ft'-tis.  In  1828,  when  in  Lesueur's  class,  he 
founded  'concerts  d'emulation'  among  the  pupils, 
which  continued  for  six  years,  and  proved  most 
useful  to  the  students  in  composition  as  well  as 
to  the  soloists.  In  1 831  he  obtained  the  second 
prize  for  composition,  and  in  1834  the  'Grand 
Prix  de  Rome.'  While  at  Rome  he  composed, 
amongst  other  thing*,  an  'Omaggio  alia  memorial 
di  Bellini,'  performed  at  the  Teatro  Valle  in 
1835.  In  1836  he  resumed  his  post  of  assistant 
professor  to  Reicha  at  the  Conservatoire.  He 
conducted  the  concerts  in  the  Rue  Vivienne, 
and  those  of  the  Sooitfte'  de  Ste.  Cecile.  Elwart 
was  for  long  professor  of  harmony  at  the  Con- 
servatoire ;  after  the  war  of  1870  he  retired  into 
private  life,  and  died  Oct.  14,  77.  Among  his 
compositions  may  be  specified — the  oratorios 
'NoV  (Paris  1845)  and  'La  Naissance  d'Eve* 
(1846);  an  opera  4 Les  Catalans'  (Rouen);  and 
choruses  and  instrumental  muBic  for  the  Alcestis 
of  Euripides,  performed  at  the  Odeon ;  besides 
other  operas  not  produced,  symphonies,  overtures, 
string  quintets,  quartets,  and  trios,  masses,  and 
other  church  music.  He  has  written  a  life  of 
Duprez  (Paris,  1838);  a  'Petit  Manuel  d'hanno- 
nie  (Paris,  1839),  translated  into  Spanish,  and 
in  use  at  the  Madrid  Conservatoire ;  '  Le  Chanteur 
accompagnateur'  (Paris  1844);  'Traite  du  con- 
trepoint  et  de  la  fugue'  (Paris),  and  other 
theoretical  works.  He  completed  the  'Etudes 
ele'mentaires  de  musique'  of  Burnett  and  Damour 
(Paris  1845),  and  contributed  articles  on  musical 
subjects  to  the  '  Encyclopedic  du  dix-neuvieme 
siecle'  and  to  the  'Revue  et  Gazette  musical e 
de  Paris.'  His  '  Histoire  de  la  Societe  des  Con- 
certs '  and  '  Histoire  des  Concerts  populaires'  are 
two  compendiums  of  useful  and  interesting  matter. 
Though  independent  and  eccentric,  Elwart  was 
both  esteemed  and  liked.  (M.C. C] 

ELY  CATHEDRAL.  The  music  library  of 
this  church  contains  a  very  valuable  and  interest- 
ing collection  of  MSS.,  principally  of  English 
church  music,  due  chiefly  to  the  pious  care  and 
industry  of  James  Hawkins,  its  organist  for  47 
years  from  1682.  It  consists  of  36  volumes— 21 
of  anthems,  services,  and  chants,  in  score,  1 1  of 
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voice  part*,  »nd  4  of  ortran  part*.  The  number 
of  compositions  is  over  580,  and  includes  some  of 
I  n-  '.,  dimensions,  m  Handel's  Utrecht  Te  Detim 
and  Jubilate  for  voices  and  orchestra,  Croft's 
ditto,  ditto.  A  catalogue  of  theae  works  was 
prepared  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Dickson,  Precentor 
of  the  cathedral,  and  published  for  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  by  Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co.,  186 1. 

EMBOUCHURE.  The  part  of  a  musical  in- 
strument applied  to  the  mouth  ;  and  hence  used 
to  denote  the  disposition  of  the  lips,  tongue,  and 
other  organs  necessary  for  producing  a  musical 
tone. 

To  the  embouchure  are  due.  not  only  the  correct 
quality  of  the  sound  produced,  but  also  certain 
flight  variations  in  pitch,  which  enable  the 
player  to  preserve  accurate  intonation.  In  many 
instruments,  such  especially  as  the  French  horn 
and  the  Bassoon,  almost  everything  depends 
upon  the  embouchure.  [W.H.S.] 

EMPEROR  CONCERTO.  THE.  a  title,  like 
•Jupiter  Symphony*  and  'Moonlight  Sonata,' 
gratuitously  bestowed  on  Beethoven's  P.  F.  Con- 
certo in  Et>  (op.  75).  Such  titles  are  unneces- 
sary, and  the  only  excuse  for  them  is  that  they 
enable  non-professional  persons  to  refer  to  musical 
works  without  using  musical  nomenclature. 

EMPEROR'S  HYMN,  THE.  A  hymn 
written  in  1796  by  Lorenz  Leopold  Haschka 
during  the  patriotic  excitement  caused  by  the 
movements  of  the  French  revolutionary  army, 
set  to  music  for  4  voices  by  Haydn,  and  first 
sung  on  Feb.  1 2,  1 797,  at  the  Emperor's  birthday. 
He  afterwards  employed  it  as  the  theme  for  4 


quartet 
.Haydn 


N. 


variations  in  bis  wefi-  known  quartet  (op.  76, 
No.  3).    (See  A.  Schmb" 
Zingarelli,'  Venice  1847.) 

ENCORE— the  French  for  'again'— the  cry 
in  English  theatres  and  concert  rooms  when  a 
piece  is  desired  to  lie  repeated.  It  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  'altra  volta'  of  last  century. 
Tbo  French  and  Germans  use  the  Italian  term 
'  Bis,'  and  the  French  have  even  a  verb,  '  bisser.' 
'  Le  public  anglais  est  grand  redemandeur,  et 
ex  prime  son  vam  par  un  mot  francais,  comme 
nous  par  un  mot  latin'  (A.  Adam,  Souvenirs, 
xxvii.). 

ENFANT  PRODIGUE,  L\  opera  in  5  acts; 
words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber ;  produced  at 
the  Academic  Dec.  6.  1850;  in  Italian,  as  'II 
I'rodigo,'  at  her  Majesty's  June  12,  1851. 

ENGEDI.   See  Mount  of  Olives. 

ENGLAND,  George,  and  George  pike  (his 
son),  organ -builders.  The  former  flourished  be- 
tween 1740  and  1788,  and  married  the  daughter 
of  Richard  Bridge;  the  latter  between  1788  and 
1814.  The  elder  England  built  many  noble 
organs.  Of  Bridge  little  is  known  ;  he  is  believed 
to  have  been  trained  by  Harris  the  younger,  and 
to  have  lived  in  Hand  Court.  Holborn  in  1748. 
His  best  organ  waa  at  Christ  Church,  Spitalfields, 
1730-  [V.deP.J 


ENGLISH  HORN.  The  tenor  oboe  in  F, 
intermediate  between  the  ordinary  oboe  and  the 
bassoon.  It  seems  in  great  measure  to  have 
superseded  an  older  instrument,  the  Corno  di  car- 
cia.  which  occurs  in  the  scores  of  Bach,  and  which 
was  curved  back  on  itself  like  a  bassoon,  or  at 
an  obtuse  angle.  [See  Cor  Axoi.aib.]  [W.H.8.] 

ENGLISH  OPERA.  An  English  opera  may 
be  defined  as  a  regular  drama,  the  most  important 
parts  of  which  are  set  to  music  and  sung,  the 
subordinate  parts  being  spoken  as  ordinary 
dialogue,  as  in  German  and  French  operas.  It 
differs  from  a  musical  play  in  the  fact  that  in 
most  cases  the  musical  pieces  may  be  omitted 
from  the  play  without  interrupting  the  progress 
of  the  action,  whilst  in  an  opera  they  form  inte- 
gral and  essential  portions  of  it.  The  exceptions 
from  this  rule  will  be  noticed  presently. 

The  earliest  instances  of  the  alliance  of  music 
with  the  English  drama  are  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  mysteries,  or  miracle-plays,  anciently  per- 
formed at  Coventry,  Chester,  and  other  places. 
As  the  drama  became  developed,  the  associate* 
of  music  with  it  became  closer  and  more  frequent. 
In  several  of  Sbakspere's  comedies  the  songs, 
etc.,  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  piece,  and 
cannot  be  omitted.  Witness  particularly  '  The 
Tempest,'  '  As  You  Like  It,'  'Twelfth  Night,'  and 
'A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.'  In  the  masques 
performed  at  court,  temp.  James  I  and  Charles  1, 
a  nearer  approach  was  made  to  the  opera — poetry, 
music,  scenery,  macbinery,  and  characteristk 
dresses  and  decorations  being  combined  in  them. 
Alfonso  Ftrrabosco  junior,  Laniere,  Coperario, 
Robert  Johnson,  Campion,  Simon  Ives,  and  Wil- 
liam and  Henry  Lawes,  were  the  principal  com 
posers  employed.  The  first  approaches  towards 
the  revival  of  dramatic  entertainments,  which 
had  been  suspended  by  the  closing  of  the  theatres 
during  the  Civil  War,  were  made  during  the 
interregnum  through  the  medium  of  musical  pieces. 
On  March  26,  1653,  Shirley's  masque,  'Cupid 
and  Death,'  with  music  by  Matthew  Locke,  wa* 
performed  before  the  Portuguese  ambassador. 
Three  years  later  Sir  William  Davenant  gave, 
in  a  semi-public  manner,  'The  First  Day's 
Entertainment  at  Rutland  House  by  Declamations 
and  Musick,'  with  music  by  Col  man,  Cook,  H. 
Lawes,  and  Hudson.  In  the  prologue  it  is  desig- 
nated an  opera,  though  not  one  in  any  respect. 
In  the  following  year  Davenant  produced  "The 
Siege  of  Rhodes/  the  dialogue  of  which  w  as 
given  in  recitative,  which  Davenant  describee  as 
'  unpractised  here,  though  of  great  reputation 
amongst  other  nations '  This  piece,  to  which 
a  second  part  was  subsequently  added,  maintained 
its  position  for  some  years,  but  the  music 
not,  so  far  as  is  known,  been  preserved. 
Siege  of  Rhodes'  was  followed  by  the  production 
by  Davenant  in  1658  of  'The  Cruelty  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Peru,  expressed  by  instrumental 
and  vocal  music,  and  the  art  of  perspective  in 
scenes,'  a  performance  said  to  have  been  not  only 
connived  at,  but  secretly  encouraged  by  Cromwell, 
who  was  then  supposed  to  be  meditating  some 
designs  against  the  Spaniards.    During  the  four 
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or  five  years  which  followed  the  re  opening  of  the 
public  theatres  in  1660,  little,  beyond  occasional 
repetitions  of  '  The  Siege  of  Rhodes,'  appears  to 
have  been  done  to  forward  operatic  performances 
on  the  English  stage.  The  Plague  in  1665  and 
the  Great  Fire  of  London  in  66  caused  a  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  all  theatrical  performances, 
but  a  step  onwards  was  made  in  67  by  the 
production  of  an  adaptation  by  Davenant  and 
Dryden  of  Shakspere's  '  Tempest 1  with  large  ad- 
ditions to  the  lyric  portions.  The  vocal  music 
of  this  version  was  supplied  by  Pelham  Humphrey 
and  John  lianister,  and  the  instrumental  by 
Matthew  Locke.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
theatre  in  Dorset  Gardens  ( 1671),  the  proprietors 
resorted  to  opera  as  the  principal  attraction.  In 
1673  they  brought  out  Shadwell's  'Psyche,'  of 
which  the  author  said  '  the  great  desire  was  to 
entertain  the  town  with  variety  of  musick, 
curious  dancing,  splendid  scenes  and  machines.' 
Matthew  Locke  composed  the  vocal,  and  Gio- 
vanni Baptist*  Draghi  the  instrumental  music 
for  1  Psyche,'  the  dances  being  arranged  by 
St.  Andre,  and  the  scenery  painted  by  Stephen- 
son. In  1675  was  'performed  at  Mr.  Josias 
Priest's  Boarding  School  at  Chelsey  by  young 
Gentlewomen 1  the  youthful  Henry  Purcell  s  first 
opera  '  Dido  and  ^neas/  the  dialogue  in  reci- 
tative. 

In  1677  Charles  Davenant's  'Circe'  was  pro- 
duced, with  the  music  of  John  Banister.  The 
Frenchman  Grabut's  setting  of  Dryden's  '  Albion 
and  Altaians'  appeared  in  1685  and  failed.  A 
few  years  later  the  form  of  English  opera  had 
become  definitively  settled,  and  in  1 690  Purcell 
reset  'The  Tempest,'  revised  for  that  purpose  by 
Dryden,  and  composed  the  music  for  '  Dioclesian* 
— an  adaptation  by  Betterton  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  'Prophetess,'  'with  alterations  and 
additions  after  the  manner  of  an  opera,'  and  for 
Dryden's  '  King  Arthur.'  Two  years  later  he  set 
Dryden's  alteration  of  Sir  R.  Howard's  *  Indian 
Queen,'  and  '  The  Fairy  Queen/  an  adaptation  of 
Shakspere's  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.'  Pur- 
cell's  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors 
adhered  to  the  form  adopted  by  him,  from  which 
no  deviation  took  place  (with  the  exception  of 
Clayton's  setting  of  Addison's  '  Rosamond '  in 
1707,  Boyce's  'Chaplet'  1749.  and  'Shepherd's 
Lottery,'  1751,  and  A  rue's  'Thomas  and  Sally,' 
1  760,  in  all  which,  and  possibly  in  a  few  minor 
pieces,  the  dialogue  was  set  as  recitative)  until 
1762,  when  Arne  produced  his  '  Artaxerxea,'  set 
after  the  Italian  manner,  with  the  dialogue 
wholly  in  recitative.  This  departure  from  the 
established  form  produced  however  no  immediate 
imitators,  and  Arne's  contemporaries  and  suc- 
cessors, Dilxiin,  Arnold,  Jackson,  Linley,  Hook, 
Shield,  Storace,  Attwood,  Braham,  Bishop,  Bar- 
nett,  Rooke,  etc.,  adhered  for  nearly  a  century  to 
the  established  model,  which,  as  already  re- 
marked, was  also  that  of  German  opera  aud  of 
French  Opera  Comique. 

Efforts  have  been  made  at  different  times  and 
with  very  chequered  results  to  establish  theatres 
especially  devoted  to  the  production  of  English 
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opera.  In  1809  Samuel  James  Arnold,  son  of 
Dr.  Arnold,  obtained  a  licence  for  opening  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  (which  he  named  the  English 
Opera  House)  for  their  performance,  and  for 
several  years  afterwards  produced,  besides  the 
standard  operas,  new  works  by  Braham,  Horn, 
M.  P.  King,  Davy,  and  other  native  composers. 
The  great  success  of  Weber's  *  Der  Freischtitz/ 
produced  in  English  in  1824,  induced  Arnold  to 
change  hiB  plan,  and  for  some  years  afterwards 
he  brought  forward  principally  English  versions 
of  German  operas,  until  the  success  in  1834  of 
Barnett's  '  Mountain  Sylph '  led  him  to  revert  to 
his  original  design,  and  to  produce  works  by  Loder, 
Thomson,  and  Macfarren.  From  about  1835  to 
1850  successive  managers  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  production  of 
English  opera,  and  many  new  works  by  Barnett, 
Balfe,  Wallace,  Macfarren,  Benedict,  and  others, 
were  brought  out  there.  In  1856  Miss  Louisa 
Pyne  and  Mr.  W.  Harrison  embarked  in  an 
undertaking  for  the  performance  of  English 
operas;  and  under  their  management,  which 
lasted  about  seven  years,  several  new  operas  by 
Balfe,  Benedict,  Wallace,  and  others,  were  pro- 
duced. An  '  English  Opera  Company,  Limited,' 
was  formed  in  1865,  and  gave  performances  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  but  proved  unsuccessful. 
Macfarren's  'Helvellyn'  was  its  sole  English 
production.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  this  and 
some  other  of  the  later  English  operas  the 
dialogue  is  set  as  recitative,  and  the  general 
form  of  the  works  is  that  of  the  modern  grand 
opera.  A  class  of  short  musical  pieces,  mostly 
on  subjects  of  a  comic  and  even  farcical  cha- 
racter, has  Bprung  into  existence  of  late  years, 
of  which  Sullivan's  'Cox  and  Box,'  'Trial  by 
Jury,'  and  'Sorcerer,'  and  Clay's  'Court  and 
Cottage'  may  be  cited  as  specimens. 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  a  class  of  English 
operas,  the  songs  of  which  are  not  set  to  music 
composed  expressly  for  them,  but  are  written  to 
existing  tunes,  principally  those  of  old  ballads 
and  popular  songs,  whence  the  works  derived  the 
name  of  Ballad  Operas.  The  famous  '  Beggar's 
Opera'  was  the  first  of  these,  and  to  its  won- 
derful popularity  its  successors  owed  their  ex- 
istence. [Beooar'8  Opiba.]  The  dialogue  of 
these  pieces  is  wholly  spoken.  The  following 
is  believed  to  be  a  complete  list  of  them  :  — 
1728.  The  Quakers  Opera;  The  Devil  to  Pay; 
Penelope;  Love  in  a  Riddle. — 1 729.  The  Village 
Opera ;  Momus  turn'd  Fabulist ;  Flora,  or,  Hob 
in  the  Well ;  Damon  and  Phillida  (an  alteration 
of  Love  in  a  Riddle) ;  The  Beggar's  Wedding , 
The  Wedding;  Polly.— 1730.  The  Fashionable 
Lady,  or.  Harlequin's  Opera;  The  Chamber- 
maid ;  The  Lover's  Opera  ;  The  Female  Parson ; 
Robin  Hood.  —  1 7 XI,  Silvia,  or,  the  Country 
Burial ;  The  Jovial  Crew ;  Orestes ;  The  Gen- 
erous Freemason  ;  The  Highland  Fair  (Scotch 
Tunes);  The  Lottery.— 1732.  The  Devil  of  a 
Duke ;  The  Humours  of  the  Court ;  The  Mock 
Doctor;  Sequal  to  Flora. — 1733.  Achillea;  The 
Boarding  School;  The  Cobler's  Opera;  The 
Livery  Rake  and  Country  Lass.  — 1734.  The 
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Whim.— 1735.  The  Plot;  Trick  for  Trie*  j  The 
Merry  Colder. — 1 736.  The  Lover  his  own  Rival. — 
1737.  The  Coffee  House.— 1739.  The  Tanner  of 
York ;  The  Hospital  for  Fools  5  Briton*,  strike 
home. — 1750.  The  Intriguing  Chaml»ermaid. — 
1758.  Galligantus.  [W.U.H.] 

ENTFCHRUNG  AUS  DEM  SERAIL, 
DIE,  a  comic  operetta  (Singtpiel)  in  3  acts,  by 
Mozart ;  words  altered  by  Stephanie  from  Bretz- 
ner's  '  Belmont  und  Constanze.'  Begun  July  30, 
1781;  produced  July  12,  8a,  at  Vienna.  Its 
French  and  Italian  titles  are,  L'Enl^vement  au 
St  rail '  and  '  11  Seraglio.'  It  was  produced  in 
English  'with  additional  aim  by  Mr.  Kramer' 
as  '  The  Seraglio,'  at  Covent  Garden,  Nov.  24, 
1827.    [Andre,  66a.] 

ENTREE.  (1)  A  name  formerly  given  to  a 
■mall  piece  of  music  in  slow  4-4  time,  with  the 
rhythm  of  a  march,  and  usually  containing  two 
parts,  each  repeated.  It  received  its  name  from 
the  fact  of  its  l»eing  largely  used  in  theatrical 
and  ballet  music  to  accompany  the  entry  of 
processions,  etc.  An  example  of  this  kind  of 
Entree  may  be  found  in  J.  S.  Bach's  '  Suite  in  A 
for  piano  and  violin."  (2)  The  word  Entree  (or 
its  Italian  equivalent  Jntrada)  is  also  used  as 
synonymous  with  '  introduction,'  and  is  applied 
to  the  opening  piece  (.after  the  overture)  of  an 
opera  or  ballet.  |E. P.] 

EPINE,  Fbancksca  Marghkmta  de  l',  in 
spite  of  her  French-sounding  surname,  appears 
to  have  been  an  Italian  singer.  From  Italy  she 
came  to  England  with  a  German  musician  named 
Greber,  and  was  often,  therefore,  called  'Grebers 
Peg '  by  the  wita  of  the  day.  An  advertisement 
in  the  '  London  Gazette'  (No.  2834),  1692,  an- 
nounces that  the  '  Italian  lady  (that  is  lately 
come  over  that  is  so  famous  for  her  singing) 
though  it  has  been  reported  that  she  will  sing  no 
more  in  the  consort  at  York  buildings ;  yet  this 
is  to  give  notice,  that  next  Tuesday,  January 
10th.  she  will  sing  there,  and  so  continue  during 
the  season.'  A  fortnight  later,  this  'lady'  is 
more  familiarly  called  the  'Italian  woman'  in 
the  notice  given  in  the  Gazette,  that  she  would 
not  oidy  sing  at  York-buildings  every  Tuesday, 
but  on  Thursday  in  Freemans-yard,  CornhUl. 
She  was  the  first  Italian  who  sang  in  England. 
In  the  theatrical  advertisement  for  Lincoln  s  Inn 
Fields,  June  1,  1703,  it  is  said  that  'Signora 
Francesca  Margarita  de  l'Epine  will  sing,  being 
positively  the  last  time  of  her  singing  on  the 
stage  during  her  stay  in  England.'  She  con- 
tinued, notwithstanding  this,  to  sing  during  the 
whole  of  that  month  ;  nor  did  she  ever  quit 
England,  but  remained  here  till  the  time  of  her 
death.  al>out  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

On  Jan.  29,  1704,  Margherita  sang,  for  the 
first  time,  at  Drury  Lane.  On  her  second  ap- 
pearance there  was  a  disturbance  in  the  theatre, 
while  she  was  singing,  the  instigation  of  which 
was  attributed  to  her  rival,  Mrs.  Tofts,  whose  ser- 
vant was,  indeed,  one  of  the  principal  agents  in  it. 
Mrs.  Tofts,  however,  indignantlv  denied  this  in 
a  letter  to  Rich,  printed  in  the  "'Daily  Courant' 


Feb.  R,  1 704.   Tn  1 705  '  Arsinoe*  was  produced,  ai 
announced  in  the  '  Daily  Courant,'  '  a  new  opera, 
after  the  Italian  manner,  all  sung,  being  set  by 
Master  Clayton,  with  dances  and  singing  before 
and  after  the  opera,  by  Signora  F.  Margarita 
del'Epine.'  This  singing  was  probably  in  Italian. 
She  sang  in  Grel>er's  '  Temple  of  Love,'  the 
year  after;  and  in  1707  in  'Thomyria,'  the  mutic 
taken  from  Scarlatti  and  Buonomini,  the  recita- 
tives and  accompaniments  l>eing  added  by  Mr. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Pepusch.  She  sang  also  in  'Ca- 
milla,' performing  her  part  in  Italian,  while  the 
English  singers  sang  their  own  language.  The?* 
rClf/t  she  repeated  in  1 708,  and  in  1 709  added 
that  of  Marius  in  Scarlatti's  '  Pyrrhus  and  De- 
metrius,' arranged  for  the  English  stage  by 
Swiny  and  II  ay  in.    In  1710  she  sang  in  'Alma 
hide,  that  opera,  the  first  ever  performed  whoLy 
in  Italian  on  our  stage,  the  names  of  neither 
poet  nor  composer  of  which  are  known ;  and 
again  in  '  H  v>U»|«-s.'    In  addition  to  these,  *he 
took  part  in  '  Antiochus'  and  '  Ambleto,'  and  ia 
Handel's  'Pastor  Fido'  and  '  Rinaldo '  in  171 2. 
and  in  the  pasticcio  'Ernelinda'  and  Handel  1 
•Teseo'  in  1713.    She  continued  to  sing  unui 
1 7 18,  when  she  married  Dr.  Pepusch,  and  re- 
tired  from  the  stage.     She  is  said  to  have 
brought  him  a  fortune  of  £  10,000.    '  Her  execu- 
tion was  of  a  very  different  order'  from  that  of  the 
English  singers  of  that  time,  '  and  involved  ml 
difficulties.     Indeed,  her  musical  merit  mu*t 
have  been  very  considerable  to  have  kept  her 
long  in  favour  on  the  English  stage,  where,  till 
employed  at  the  opera,  she  sang  either  in  musi- 
cal entertainments,  or  between  the  acts,  almost 
every  night.    Besides  being  out-landi*h,  she  was 
so  swarthy  and  ill-favoured,  that  her  husband 
used  to  call  her  Hecate,  a  name  to  which  the 
answered  with  as  much  good  humour  as  if  h* 
had  called  her  Helen'  (Burney).  It  was,  perhaps 
owing  to  this  ugliness,  that  no  portrait  of  hVr 
was  ever  made.    She  was  a  woman  of  perfect!  t 
good  character ;  but  Dean  Swift,  who  was  u  > 
respecter  of  persons,  particularly  musical,  in  his 
'Journal  to  Stella,'  Aug.  6,  171 1,  being  at  Wind- 
sor says, '  We  have  a  music-meeting  in  our  town 
to-night.    I  went  to  the  rehearsal  of  it,  and  there 
was  Margarita,  and  her  sister  |G.  Maria  Gallia1, 
and  another  drab,  and  a  parcel  of  tiddlers  ;  1  ssj 
weary  and  would  not  go  to  the  meeting,  which  I 
am  sorry  for,  because  I  heard  it  was  a  great 
assembly.'     She  appears  to  have  been  an  ex- 
cellent musician,  not  only  as  a  singer,  but  al»> 
as  an  extraordinary  performer  on  the  harp- 
chord,  and  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  mu_<e 
in  England.  [J-M.j 

ERARD,  is  the  name  of  the  singer  who 
formed  the  principal  bass  part  in  '  Alexander  s 
Feast '  on  its  first  production  at  Covent  Garden. 
Feb.  19.  1736.  He  was  probably  a  Frenchman  : 
but  nothing  more  is  known  of  him  than  the 
above  fact.  [J.  M  ) 

ERARD.  The  name  borne  by  this  firm  of 
harp  and  pianoforte  makers  has  l»een  knows 
almost  as  long  in  England  as  in  France,  its 
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workshops  having  been  established  in  London 
near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  not  long  after 
those  in  Paris.  The  reputation  of  Erard's  houso 
is  as  much  due  to  successful  improvement*  in 
the  harp  as  in  the  pianoforte,  those  of  the  harp 
l>eing  of  like  importance  to  the  perfecting  of  the 
violin  accomplished  hy  the  famous  Cremona 
makers. 

Sebastien  Ebard  was  born  at  Strassburg  in 
1752,  and  was  early  put  to  his  fathers  handicraft 
of  cabi  net-maker.  Hit  father  dying  when  he 
was  sixteen  he  went  to  Paris  and  placed  himself 
with  a  harpsichord -maker.  He  had  soon  the 
opportunity  to  display  his  practical  ingenuity  by 
the  construction  of  a  mechanical  harpsichord, 
which  was  described  by  the  Abbe*  Roussier  in 
1776.  The  Duchess  of  Villeroi  took  notice  of 
him,  and  allotted  to  him  a  workshop  in  her  own 
cbAteau,  where,  in  1 777,  he  made  the  first  piano- 
forte constructed  in  France.  According  to  F«His 
this  was  a  square  with  two  unisons  and  five 
octaves,  similar  to  the  English  and  German 
instruments  that  had  been  imported.  He  now 
established  himself,  with  his  brother  Jean  Bap- 
tists, in  the  Rue  de  Bourbon.  Their  success 
exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  Parisian  musical 
i  nstrument  •  makers  known  as  Luthiers,  and 
belonging  to  the  Fan-makers'  Guild,  they  used 
the  power  they  possessed  to  seize  Erard's  work- 
shops ;  Louis  XVI,  however,  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  brothers,  and  conferred  upon  Sebastien  (a.d. 
1785)  a  brectt  permitting  him  to  make  'forte- 
pianos'  independent  of  the  guild,  but  obliging 
him  to  employ  workmen  who  had  satisfied 
its  regulations.  (Rimbault,  'The  Pianoforte,' 
i860,  p.  124.) 

The  French  Revolution  compelled  Sebastien 
Erard  to  leave  Paris,  and  we  find  him  in  London 
in  1794  taking  out  a  patent  for  improvements  in 
harps  and  pianofortes.  He  returned  to  Paris, 
after  the  Terror,  in  1796,  in  which  year  he  made 
his  first  grand  piano,  using  the  English  action, 
which,  F<Uis  informs  us,  he  continued  with  until 
1808.  In  1809  he  patented  a  repetition  grand 
piano  action,  the  first,  and  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  the  harp,  nearly  completing  that 
ingenious  double  action  which  was  begun  about 
1786  and  was  perfected  in  1 8 10.  A  feature  in 
the  1809  patent  was  the  inverted  bridge  or  up- 
ward bearing  at  the  wrestplank  bridge  of  the 
piano,  since  universally  adopted.  Advanced  age 
made  Sebastien  leave  to  his  nephew  Pierke 
Eicard  (.born  1796)  the  introduction  of  his  per- 
fected repetition  action,  the  patent  for  which 
was  taken  out  in  London  in  182 1.  Sebastien 
died  in  1831.  In  1835  the  patent  was  extended 
to  Pierre  Erard  for  seven  years  on  the  plea  of 
its  great  value  and  of  the  losses  sustained  in 
working  it.  The  invention  in  1838  of  the  Har- 
monic Bar  is  claimed  for  him  (Dr.  Oscar  Paul, 
'Geschichte  des  Claviers,'  Leipzig,  1868).  [Seo 
Pianoforte.] 

Pierre  Erard  died  at  the  Chateau  de  la 
Muette,  Pansy,  near  Paris,  in  1855.  His  widow, 
Alme.  Krard.  succeeded  him,  and  has  maintained 
the  high  reputation  of  the  house.         [A.J.  H.] 
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ERBA,  Don  Dioniot,  a  much  esteemed  com- 
poser of  Milan  at  the  end  of  the  1 7th  century. 
Like  Marcello  and  Astorga  he  was  of  noble  birth, 
and  ap[>ears  never  to  have  filled  any  office.  The 
title  of  Don  given  him  by  Quadrio,  and  that  of 
'Rd'  mentioned  below,  show  that  he  was  in 
holy  orders.  In  1694  he  took  part  with  Valtel- 
lina  in  the  composition  of  the  opera  of  Arion, 
and  in  1695  with  Besozzi  and  Battestini  in 
that  of  Artemio.  But  Erba's  interest  to  us 
lies  in  the  fact  that  he  is  not  improbably  the 
composer  of  a  Magnificat  for  2  choirs,  from  which 
Handel  borrowed  more  or  less  closely  for  several 
pieces  in  the  second  part  of  Israel  in  Egypt.  A 
complete  copy  of  this  work,  entitled  '  Magnificat. 
Del  Rd  Sgr.  Erba,'  is  in  the  library  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  .Society,  and  a  partial  one  (ending  in 
the  middle  of  a  Bheet),  in  Handel's  writing,  with- 
out title  or  date,  in  Buckingham  Palace.  Opinions 
are  divided  as  to  whether  it  is  an  original  com- 
position of  Handel's  Italian  time  (1707-10),  or  of 
Erba.  In  favour  of  the  former  are  Mr.  Schodcher 
and  Professor  Macfarren  (Preface  to  Israel  in 
Egypt  :<,r  tne  H.  S.).  It  is  obvious  that  but 
for  the  existence  of  the  MS.  by  Handel  the  ques- 
tion would  never  have  been  raised.  The  whole 
evidence  is  examined  at  great  length  and  painB  by 
Dr.  Chrysander  (Handel,  i.  168-1 78),  whose  con- 
clusion is  strongly  in  favour  of  its  being  Erba's. 
He  shows  that  the  date  of  Handel's  MS.  is  prob- 
ably 1 735-40  (Israel  was  1 738) ;  that  it  has  marks 
of  being  a  copy  and  not  an  original  composition  ; 
that  the  paper  is  not  Italian,  but  the  same  with 
that  used  for  his  English  works;  and  that  the 
style  of  the  music  differs  materially  from  Handel's 
style  whether  early  or  late.  In  addition  it  might 
be  urged  that  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  in 
a  copy  of  a  work  of  Handel's  his  powerful  name 
would  be  displaced  on  the  title  in  favour  of  the 
insignificant  one  of  Erba. 

The  pieces  in  which  the  Magnificat  is  em- 
ployed are,  according  to  Mr.  Macfarren,  as 
follows : — 

The  Lord  is  my  strength. 

He  is  my  God. 

The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war. 

The  depths  have  covered  them. 

Thy  right  hand,  O  Lord. 

Thou  sentest  forth  thy  wrath. 

And  with  the  blast. 

The  earth  b wallowed  them. 

Thou  in  Thy  mercy.  rg  "j 

ERBACH,  Christian,  born  about  1560  at 
Algesheim  in  the  Palatinate.  About  1000  he 
became  organist  to  the  Fuggers  at  Augsburg, 
and  in  1628  was  appointed  'Kathsherr'  of  the 
same  city.  His  'Modi  sacri  seu  cantus  musici 
vocibus  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  et  pluribus,  ad  omne  genus 
instnimenti  musici  accomodatis '  was  published 
in  his  lifetime  at  Augsburg.  Bodenschatz's 
'  Florilegium  Portenae  *  and  Schad's  •  Promptu- 
arium  musices'  (Strasburg)  contain  motets  of  his 
in  4,  6,  and  H  porta.  MS.  comjMwitions  of  his  ore 
in  the  cathedral  library  at  Augsburg  and  in  the 
Royal  library  at  Berlin.  [E.G.] 
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ERK,  Ludwio  Christian,  born  Jan.  6,  1S07. 
at  Wetzlar,  where  his  father  wu  cathedral 
organist ;  has  rendered  very  important  services 
tu  German  popular  music.  He  studied  music 
under  his  father  and  Andre*  of  Offenbach,  re- 
ceiving his  general  education  from  Spiess,  a 
well-known  teacher  at  Frankfort.  Here  he  re- 
mained for  some  years  enjoying  the  society  of 
the  best  Darmstadt  musicians.  In  1826  he  was 
appointed  professor  at  the  teachers'  seminary 
at  Moera  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  it  was  here 
that  his  connection  with  popular  music  began. 
He  started  musical  festivals  at  Remscheidt, 
Ruhrort,  Duisburg,  and  other  small  towns, 
which  largely  contributed  to  the  taste  for  sacred 
and  secular  part-music.  In  1836  he  was  ap- 
pointed  musical  professor  of  the  royal  seminary 
at  Berlin,  and  in  the  following  year  conductor  of 
the  newly-formed  cathedral  choir,  which  post, 
for  want  of  proper  support,  he  relinquished  in 
1840  in  favour  of  Neithardt.  In  1843  he 
founded  a  Mannergesangverein,  which  still  exists 
in  fieri  in,  for  the  express  purpose  of  singing 
Volkslieder.  He  himself  states  that,  apart 
from  the  members  of  this  choral  society,  he  has 
given  musical  education  to  no  less  than  400 
Prussian  schoolmasters.  While  atill  at  Moers  he 
published  some  collections  of  Lieder  harmonised 
by  himself,  and  these  now  amount  to  forty,  large 
and  small — comprising  chorals  and  other  sacred 
and  liturgical  music — of  which  a  list  is  given 
by  Mendel.  Among  them  the  most  important 
is  his  '  Deutscher  Liederhort,'  of  which  vol.  i. 
contains  modern  '  Volkslieder,'  and  vol.  ii.,  now 
in  the  press,  those  of  the  13th  iSth  centuries. 
Jacob  Grimm  says  of  vol.  L,  '  Of  all  collections 
of  our  German  Volkslieder  this  is  the  fullest  and 
most  trustworthy.'  Erk  still  continues  his  use- 
ful and  indefatigable  researches  on  this  subject. 
In  1857  he  was  appointed  director  of  music.  In 
the  beginning  of  1877  he  resigned  his  post  in 
the  seminary  at  Berlin,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Dienel.  [F.G.] 

ERNANL  Italian  opera  in  4  acts,  by  Verdi, 
founded  on  the  Hernani  of  Victor  Hugo;  pro- 
duced at  Venice  in  March  1844.  On  its  produc- 
tion at  the  Theatre-Italien,  Paris— Jan.  6,  1846 — 
the  libretto  was  altered  in  obedience  to  the  wish 
of  Victor  Hugo.  The  personages  were  changed 
from  Spaniards  to  Italians,  and  the  name  of  the 
piece  was  altered  to  *  II  Proscritto.'  In  England 
Ernani  was  first  played  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
March  8,  1845. 

ERNST,  Heinrich  Wilhblm,  celebrated 
violin-player,  was  born  at  firiinn  in  Moravia  in 
1 8 14.  As  a  pupil  of  the  Vienna  Conservatorium 
he  had  Bc.hm  for  his  master  on  the  violin,  and 
studied  counterpoint  and  composition  under 
Seyfried.  He  afterwards  received  instruction 
from  Mnyseder,  and  soon  achieved  great  pro- 
ficiency on  his  instrument.  When  sixteen  he 
unit-  his  first  tour  and  played  with  much  success 
at  Munich,  Stuttgart  and  Frankfort.  At  that 
time  Paganini  was  travelling  in  Germany,  and 
Ernst,  greatly  fiucinated  by  this  extraordinary 
artist,  followed  him  from  town  to  town  in  order 


to  become  familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  his 
style  and  technique.  Towards  the  end  of  32  he 
went  to  Paris,  and  lived  there  for  six  years, 
studying  and  repeatedly  playing  in  public.  Be- 
tween 1838  and  44  he  travelled  over  a  great  part 
of  Europe,  meeting  everywhere  with  enormous 
success.  On  his  appearing  in  Leipzig  Schumann 
greeted  him  with  one  of  those  genial  criticisms 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  him  ('Gesammelte 
Schriften,'  Jan.  14, 1840.)  On  April  15, 1844  he 
made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Philharmonic, 
after  which  he  regularly  came  to  London  for  the 
season  and  soon  settled  there  entirely.  After  some 
years  however  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  he  had 
to  give  up  playing  in  public.  He  died  at  Nice 
October  8, 1865.  after  a  painful  and  protracted  ill- 
ness. Ernst's  playing  was  distinguished  by  great 
boldness  in  the  execution  of  technical  difficulties 
of  the  most  hazardous  character.  At  the  same 
time  his  cantilcne  was  full  of  deep  feeling,  and 
his  tone  had  a  peculiar  charm.  The  warm 
impulsive  nature  of  the  man  was  reflected  in  his 
fiery  passionate  style.  But  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  he  was  a  mere  virtuoso.  Ernst  was  s 
thorough  musician,  and  although  critics  h»\e 
found  fault  with  his  reading  of  classical  musk, 
on  the  other  hand  very  competent  judges  have 
pronounced  him  to  have  been  an  excellent 
quartet-player. 

As  a  composer  he  started  with  salon-pieces 
and  brilliant  fantasias,  which  have  not  much 
intrinsic  merit,  but  are  extremely  effective  and 
well  written  for  the  instrument,  and  mostly  very 
difficult.  The  'Elegie,'  which  has  had  a  long 
run  of  popularity,  is  perhaps  the  best  specimen 
of  the  first,  the  fantasias  on  airs  from  Rossini's 
Otello,  and  on  Hungarian  airs,  of  the  second 
kind.  The  Concerto  in  F  sharp  minor  (op.  23) 
deserves  special  notice.  It  is  a  composition  of 
no  mean  order,  equally  distinguished  by  the 
nobility  of  its  ideas  and  its  skilful  treatment 
of  the  orchestra.  That  it  is  seldom  heard  is 
due  to  its  enormous  technical  difficulties,  which 
even  Ernst  himself  did  not  always  succeed  in 
mastering.  This  work  may  well  justify  the 
assumption  that  Ernst,  had  he  lived,  might 
have  made  some  valuable  additions  to  the 
literature  of  the  violin.  The  liest  known  among 
his  compositions  for  the  violin  are :  Deux 
nocturnes,  op.  1  ;  Elogie.  op.  10 ;  Fantasia  on 
airs  from  Rossini's  Otello,  op.  1 1 ;  Concertino 
in  D,  op.  12;  Polonaise  de  Concert,  op.  17; 
Variations  on  Dutch  airs,  op.  18;  Introduc- 
tion, caprice,  and  finale,  on  airs  from  11  Pirata, 
op.  19;  Rondo  Papageno,  op.  30;  Fantasia  on 
Le  Prophete,  op.  24;  Hungarian  airs,  op.  22; 
Concerto  pathetique  in  Fj  minor,  op.  23.  In 
conjunction  with  Ferd.  Hiller  he  wrote  a  number 
of  very  pretty  duets  for  piano  and  violin,  which 
were  published  under  the  title  of  '  Pensees  fugi- 
tives.' He  also  published  an  imitation  of  Paga- 
nini's  once  fatuous  'Caroaval  de  Venise.'  He 
wrote  two  string  quartets,  in  Bb  and  A.  The 
latter  of  these  was  his  last  work,  and  was  played 
under  Joachim's  lead  at  the  Monday  Popular 
Concerts,  June  6,  64.  |P. D.] 
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EROICA.  The  Sikfokia  Eboica  is  the  third 
of  Beethoven's  Symphonies,  the  greatest  piece  of 
Programme  music  yet  composed.  The  title  is  his 
own — 'Sinfonia  eroica  comjKwta  per  festeggiare 
il  sowenire  di  un  grand'  uomo  dedicata  a  Sua 
Altesza  Serenissima  il  Principe  di  Lobkowita 
da  Luigi  van  Beethoven.  Op.  55.  No.  III. 
Partizione.  Bonna  e  Colonia  presso  N.  Simrock.' 
(N.  B.  the  Italian :  the  titles  of  Symphonies  1 
and  2  are  in  French.)  But  its  original  title  was 
simply  '  Bonaparte.  Louis  van  Beethoven.'  The 
subject  was  suggested  to  him — perhajw  as  early 
as  1 798,  two  years  before  the  known  completion 
of  the  1st  Symphony — by  Bernadotte,  the  French 
ambassador  at  Vienna ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of 
his  having  set  seriously  to  work  at  it  till  the 
summer  of  1803.  On  his  return  to  town  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  he  played  the  Finale  to 
Mahler  and  Breuning  (Thayer,  ii.  236).  Early 
in  1 804  the  work  was  finished,  and  the  MS.  lay 
on  Beethoven's  table  with  the  title-page  as  just 
given,  waiting  for  transmission  to  the  First 
Consul  at  Paris.  But  the  news  of  Napoleon's 
assumption  of  the  title  of  Emperor  reached  Bee- 
thoven; his  faith  in  his  hero  was  at  once  de- 
stroyed, and  he  tore  off  the  title  in  a  rage.  The 
cover  of  the  MS.  now  in  the  Library  of  the 

♦  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde'  at  Vienna — a 
curious  medley  of  ink  and  pencil — stands  as  given 
on  page  183  of  this  work,  and  thus  appears  to 
have  been  an  intermediate  form  between  the 
original  and  the  present  title.  But  this  point 
has  not  yet  been  investigated. 

If  we  might  venture  to  assume  that  Beethoven 
weighed  his  words  as  carefully  as  he  did  his 
notes,  we  might  infer  from  the  word  'sowenire' 
in  the  final  title  that  to  him  Napoleon,  by  be- 
coming Emperor,  had  ceased  to  be  a  'hero'  or  a 

*  great  man  as  much  as  if  he  were  actually  dead. 

The  work  is  in  4  movements: — (1)  Allegro 
con  brio,  Et>.  (2)  Marcia  funebre.  Adagio  assai, 
C  minor.  (3)  Scherzo  and  Trio.  Allegro  vivace, 
Eb.  (4)  Finale.  Allegro  molto ;  interrupted  by 
a  Poco  Andante,  and  ending  in  a  Presto.  Eb. 

Under  Bastien  the  curious  coincidence  between 
the  subject  of  the  1st  movement  and  that  of  an 
early  overture  of  Mozart's  has  been  pointed  out. 
This  movement  may  be  a  portrait  of  Bonaparte  ; 
it  is  certainly  one  of  Beethoven  himself.  The 
Co- la  forms  an  epoch  in  composition. 

The  subject  of  the  Scherzo  is  said  by  Marx 
(L.  v.  B.  Leben  &  Schaffen  i.  273)  to  be  a  Volks- 
lied,  beginning  as  follows: — 

^      nod  wm»  Ich  d»  Ti«fi  milder  1*1  -  er    nr  -  dim 

But  this  requires  confirmation.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  Beethoven  used  the  Austrian 
Volkslieder  as  themes  oftcner  than  is  ordinarily 
suspected  ;  but  this  one  at  least  has  not  yet  been 
identified  with  certainty. 

The  Finale  is  a  set  of  variations,  the  theme  of 
which,  whether  a  Volkslied  or  not,  was  a  singular 
favourite  with  Beethoven.  He  has  used  it  4 
times,  in  the  following  order  : — j  )  in  the  finale 


of  Prometheus  (1800);  ;  1  in  aContretanz  (1802  1; 
(3)  as  theme  of  a  set  of  variations  and  a  fugue, 
for  Piano  solo  ^op.  35,  1802);  and  (4)  in  the 
Symphony.  The  intention  of  this  Finale  has 
been  often  challenged,  and  will  probably  never 
be  definitely  ascertained  ;  but  the  Poco  andante, 
which  interrupts  the  Allegro  molto,  and  to  which 
all  the  latter  might  well  be  a  mere  introduction, 
is  at  once  solemn  enough  and  celestial  enough  to 
stand  for  the  apotheosis  of  a  hero  even  as  great 
as  the  one  portrayed  in  the  first  movement. 

The  Symphony  was  purchased  by  Prince  Lob- 
kowitz. There  is  an  interesting  story  of  its  having 
been  played  three  times  in  one  evening  by  the 
Prince's  band,  to  satisfy  the  enthusiasm  of  Prince 
Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  passing  through 
Vienna  in  strict  incognito;  but  the  first  known  per- 
formance (semi-private)  was  in  Dec.  1804,  when  it 
was  preceded  by  the  previous  2  Symphonies  and 
the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  C  minor.  The  first 
public  performance  was  at  the  Theatre  '  an  der 
Wien*  on  Sunday  evening,  April  7,  1805,  at  a 
concert  of  Clement's,  where  it  was  announced  as 
in  Dj,  and  was  conducted  by  Beethoven.  Czerny 
remembered  that  at  this  performance  some  one 
in  the  gallery  called  out  '  I'd  give  a  kreutzer,  if 
it  were  over.'  In  England  it  was  played  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  at  the  2nd  concert  of  the 
2nd  year — Feb.  28,  1814 — and  is  announced  as 
'containing  the  Funeral  March.'  In  France  it 
was  the  opening  work  of  the  first  concert  of  the 
Socie'te'  dee  Concerts  (Conservatoire),  March  9, 
1828.  It  was  published  by  Simrock  of  Bonn,  the 
publisher  of  the  first  4  Symphonies,  Oct.  29, 
1806. 

The  unusual  length  of  the  Eroica  is  admitted 
by  Beethoven  himself  in  a  memorandum  prefixed 
to  the  original  edition,  in  which  he  requests  that 
it  may  be  placed  nearer  the  beginning  than  the 
end  of  the  Programme — say  after  an  Overture, 
an  Air,  and  a  Concerto— so  that  it  may  produce 
its  proper  and  intended  effect  on  the  audience 
before  they  become  wearied.  He  has  also  given 
a  notice  as  to  the  3rd  horn  part,  a  very  unusual 
condescension  on  his  part.  [G.J 

ERTMANN,  the  Baroness.  This  lady,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Dorothea  Cacilia  Graumann,  of 
Offenbach  near  Frankfort,  will  go  down  to  posterity 
as  an  intimate  friend  of  Beethoven's,  and  one  of 
the  most  competent  interpreters  of  his  pianoforte 
music  during  his  lifetime.  She  passed  many 
years  in  Vienna.  We  hear  of  her  there  from 
Reiehardt,  in  Feb.  1809,  when  her  husband  was 
major  of  the  '  Hoch-und-deutschmeister'  infantry 
regiment.  Reichardt  met  her  at  her  sister's,  Mmo. 
Franke's,  and  at  Zmeskall's,  and  heard  her  play 
the  Fantasia  in  Cf  minor  (op.  27,  no.  2)  and  a 
Quartet  (perhaps  an  arrangement  of  the  Quintet, 
op.  16) ;  and  his  description  implies  that  Bhe  had 
both  great  power  and  great  delicacy  of  expres- 
sion, and  a  beautiful  singing  tone.  On  the 
second  occasion  Clementi  was  present,  and  was 
so  far  surprised  out  of  his  usual  taciturnity  as  to 
exclaim  more  than  once  '  Elle  joue  en  grand 

■  Nohl.  -BwUioyen  u*ch  den  bduWaruuswi  Miner  Ztllfieuowm.' 
1*77.  p.M. 
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maitre.'  The  Trio  in  D  (op.  70)  and  the  Sonata 
in  E  (op.  90)  were  also  pieces  of  here ;  and  her 
playing  of  the  Largo  in  the  former  and  the  2nd 
movement  in  the  latter  are  spoken  of  by  Schind- 
ler  as  marvels  of  expression  in  different  directions 
(i.  241).  In  1820  she  was  still  in  Vienna,  and 
we  have  another  report  of  her  from  W.  E.  Miiller, 
of  Bremen,'  who  met  her  at  the  house  of  Gay- 
miiller,  with  four  other  ladies,  all  good  players, 
but  whom,  in  his  opinion,  she  far  surpassed,  not 
so  much  in  execution  as  in  her  rendering  of  the 
intention  and  character  of  the  music,  and  in 
fancy  and  expression.  Between  these  two  dates 
she  had  had  lessons  from  Beethoven,  and  had 
become  very  intimate  with  him.  He  visited  the 
Ertmanns  in  the  evenings,  and  she  would  play  to 
him,  while  he  made  himself  thoroughly  at  home. 
'  Meiue  liebe  werthe  Dorothea  Cacilia '  is  the 
beginning  of  the  only  letter  from  him  to  her  yet 
published,  in  which  he  conveys  to  her  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  noble  and  imaginative  Sonata  in  A, 
op.  101,  which  bears  her  name.  During  the 
Ertmanns'  stay  in  Vienna  she  lost  a  child.  Bee- 
thoven at  first  discontinued  his  visits,  but  at 
length  asked  her  to  call  on  him,  and  saying  '  we 
will  talk  in  music,'  played  to  her  for  more  than 
an  hour,  'in  which  he  said  everything;  and  at 
length  even  gave  me  comfort.'  * 

It  was  the  happy  lot  of  Mme.  von  Ertmann, 
after  having  been  thus  intimate  with  one  great 
composer,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  another. 
Rather  more  than  four  years  after  Beethoven's 
death  the  regiment  moved  from  Vienna  to 
Milan,  and  General  Ertmann  became  command- 
ant;  and  there,  in  July  1831,  she  received  a 
visit  from  Mendelssohn,  then  on  his  return  from 
Rome.  The  account  may  be  read  in  Mendels- 
sohn's own  delightful  language  in  his  'Reise- 
briefe.' '  She  played  him  the  <  5  minor  Fantasia 
and  the  Sonata  in  D  minor  (op.  31,  no.  2),  and 
his  verdict  is  quite  in  accordance  with  those  we 
have  already  heard.  '  She  plays  the  Beethoven 
things  very  beautifully,  although  it  is  so  long 
since  she  studied  them :  true,  Bhe  often  forces 
the  expresnion  a  little,  now  retarding,  and  then 
again  hurrying;  but  certain  pieces  Bhe  playB 
splendidly,  and  I  think  I  have  learnt  something 
from  her. 

In  1844  Mme.  Ertmann  was  again  living  in 
Vienna,  where  Moscheles  met  her,  and  induced 
her  to  play  him  the  C'J  minor  Fantasia  (ii.  1 23). 
She  died  there  in  1848,  about  70  years  old.  [G.] 

ESCUDIER,  Maiub,  born  June  29,  1819, 
and  Lkon  ;  born  Sept.  17. 182 1,  at  Castelnaudarv, 
two  brothers  famous  as  litterateurs  on  music. 
They  were  the  founders  of  '  La  France  musicale' 
(1838),  a  weekly  musical  periodical,  and  joint 
authors  of '  Etudes  biographiques  sur  les  chanteurs 
couteinporains'  v.  Paris,  Testier,  1840);  'Rossini 
aa  vie  et  sea  ceuvres'  (.Paris  1854);  and  'Vie 
.  .  .  .  des  cantatrices  celebres,*  etc.  (Paris  1856), 
which  contains  a  life  of  Paganini.  Their 
' Dictionnaire  do  musique'  (5th  ed.,  1872)  is  a 
compact  but  very  unequal  work,  many  articles  in 

1  Nohl.   HeeUioren  unch  de 
wrr,  p.  UW. 
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which  are  admirable,  while  others  can  be  of  no 
interest  to  any  one.  [M.C.C.j 

ESLAVA,  Miguel  Hixarion,  m'stingmshed 
Spanish  musician,  born  Oct.  21,  1807,  near  Pam- 
peluna,  where  he  was  cathedral  chorister.  In 
1824  he  was  appointed  violinist  in  the  cat-hot  ml 
at  Pampeluna,  and  in  1828  chapel -master  of  thst 
at  Ossuna.  Here  he  was  ordained  deacon,  an<l 
took  priest's  orders  when  chapel -master  at  the 
metropolitan  church  of  Seville  (1832^  In  1841 
he  produced  at  Cadiz  his  first  opera,  *  11  Solitario.' 
speedily  followed  by  •  La  Tregua  di  Ptolemaide' 
and  'Pedro  el  Cruel,*  which  were  successfully 
performed  in  several  Spanish  towns.  In  1844  b*: 
was  appointed  chapel-master  to  Queen  Isabella 
He  has  composed  over  140  pieces  of  church 
music,  including  masses,  motets,  {Malms,  etc. 
The  work  by  which  he  will  live  is  hia  '  Lin 
sacro  hispafia'  (Madrid,  Salazar,  1869,  iovoho, 
a  collection  of  Spanish  church  music  of  the  16th- 
19th  centuries,  with  biographical  sketches  of  the 
composers.  Some  of  his  organ  music  appean  in 
another  collection,  his  'Museo  organico  espsool' 
(Madrid).  His  '  Metodo  de  Sol  too'  (1846)  Km 
been  adopted  throughout  Spain.  His  'Escnel* 
de  armonia  y  composicion,'  in  3  parts,  harnu&v. 
composition,  and  melody,  the  fruits  of  due* 
years'  labour,  appeared  at  Madrid  in  1 861  iinj 
ed.).  He  also  edited  the  'Gaceta  musical  <k 
Madrid,'  a  periodical  of  considerable  interest. 
Eslava  died  July  23,  1878 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  'Lin 
sacro-hispana'  : — 


Vol..  I  Otth  cent.*. 
Ilarnor.  Av«  Keglna.   *  4  voces. 

Do.  Magnificat.  4. 
Anon.  llorulne  Jetu.  4. 
i'etin,  A.  fanctu*.  4. 

Pa.  Benedlctu*.  3. 

Do.  Agnus.  4. 

Da  Ba  a 

Do.  AiccodefuChrhtnt.  6. 
Prfiaio-ia,  K.  Hencla  Mater.  4. 

Do.  Trtbularer  tl  neidrem.  4. 

Do.  In  paxslune  positua.  4. 

Do.  Mcmorare,  pllsatma.  4. 

Do.  Ve n*  est  In  lurtum.  4. 

Do.  lYrcur  te.  Domlne.  4. 
Rlbera.  B.  Magnificat.  4. 

l>o.  Virgo  prinlentlwdma.  6. 

Do.  Ret  autetn  Da» W.  5. 
Torrentev  A.  De,  Magnificat.  4. 

Do.  Hortus  condutaa,  4. 

Do.  Inter  veuibuliun.  4. 

Do.  Ksaudlat  Doramus.  4. 
Moiale*.  Oh.  Kmendemns.  6. 

Do.  O  to*  omnes.  4. 

Do.  Verbum  Iniquum.  8L 

Do.  O  cm  i  are.  6. 

Do.  Lamenlabatur  Jacob,  ft. 

Do.  Kjrle;  t'hrUte  |  Ulorla.  4. 
K*rot**lo,  B.  Itnmulemur.  4. 

Do.  E  i  urge.  4. 

DOl  Krrari  «lcut  oris.  4. 
Pemeude*.  P.  DI»iT»lt,  dedtt  4. 

Do.  lieu  mil. i  Domlne.  4. 
Beinal.  A.  Ave  lanttWdmum. 
Boblmlo,  M.  Domlne  Jesu.  4. 

Do.  iUvcm  cul  omnia.  4. 

Do.  Magna  opera.  4  A  ft. 

Do.  r-umetu  iilud  are.  4, 
VOL.  I.  PL  2  Ofith  cent.!. 
Victoria.  J.  L.  <ir.  Mau, 'Are  marl « 
•tella.'  4 

Do.  V«m 

Do.  O  tannine. 

Do.  J'  «u  dolcU  memoria. 

Do.  o  qaam  giorio*um. 

Do.  Lau  late. 

I1     I  '  luiiitu  man,  'el  canto 
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4 

4. 
4. 


Guerrero,  F, 
2. 4,  ft,  ft. 
Do,  Do.  vc  Joan: 
Do.  Are  Virgo.  &. 
Do.  Trahe  dm  po«t-  ft. 
Do.  Maa*. '  Slnille  eat  re* 
avarro.J.M.  LaudaJeri 
Do.  Id  eiitu  Liraa.  4. 
Do.  Magnificat  J  mi  tool 
Do.      Do.       401  tool 
Do.      Do.       *n  tool. 
Castello.  D.  del.  Quit  a 
uovlt.  a 
Do.  O  alUUuto.  & 
Lai  infanta*,  Jr.  de.  Vlctaner  Tv 

chall.  6. 
Camemn,  M.  O.  Defensor 

HUpetue.  5. 
OrtU,  D.  Trraat  die*,  ft. 
I  <T.aii»i.  1*.  Maria  rirgo.  ft. 

VOL.  II  07th  cent). 
I  oroe*,  J.  B.  Uodie     Ux  U 
Lobo,  A.  Versa  eat.  6. 
Do,  t  "redo  qihhI  KeoVu4<cr  t 
Do.  Vihp  ego.  4. 
Do.  Ave  Maria,  a 


•  4*. 


.  a 

Talalla.  P.  Qui  _ 
Homeru.  M.  Libera  me.  ft. 
Veana.  M.  Villaitetro  Astarssaa.  1 

-co,  8.  O  Do  mine.  ft. 
Vargas,  I'.  dr.  Magnificat,  ft. 
Kalian.  G.  Voce  znra.  ft. 
Juai-r.  A.  Vuiiverasti  cor  ana*. 

DmMaaIU,aP*S,>*" 

VOL.  1L  I\S  OTth  amt\ 
Tontac  D.  Maaa. 1  In  extta  Israel t 
Tatlno.  C  M«v.„  '  In  devotion*,  i 
alaxar.  15.  Bel  BiihL   4  t*o*U 
Do.OIEe>gl..riae.  K  cvi  org*** 
Do.  Qu*  tU  .»ia.     4  Da. 
Do.  V i.i i  «pe«-  •-»n  S  Do. 
Do.  fctSSto  Maita.  3  Do. 
Do.  Natlrita*  tua.  4  Do. 
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.  O  to.  orone*.  4. 

VOL.  Ill  (l»th  cent). 
Bravo.  J.  de  T.  M  Farce  mlhL  t. 
Dudoso.  Dan.  dan.  dim.  dolt.  5. 
Iiabatbv.  |'.  Au  lite  unlvenL  12. 
Vails,  F.  Tota  uutchra.  S. 
Cabrera,  F.  V.  Kj  tie  and  Cloria.  <>. 
BoMan.J.  P.  Hepullo  Domlne.  4. 


.J.  J«u  l!eo>mptor.  4. 
MueJaA,  D.  O  vo<  omno.  8. 
I'm.  Ductus  e»t  Jenu.  4. 
Do.  Dlcrbat  Janus.  4. 
Do.  Erunt  tfeti*.  4. 
Do.  Cum  UttM  Joanne*.  4. 
Do.  Voi  clamant  Is.  8. 
CMi  J.  de.  Kvrie  and  Gloria.  4 
Uteres.A.Voaajvculorumjudlces.4. 

Do.  Sunt  quo*  blue.  4. 
JuliA.  B.  DUcil  quonlam.  4. 
fuentea,  P.  l<e« tut  vir 
Poler,  F.  A.  I nlroito 

dedlfunto*.  8. 
Anon.  Kccc  saci-rdos.  5. 

VOL.  III.  Pi.  2  (1  Hth  centA 
Hebr*.  J.  de,  liequlem  man.  f 

(strings). 
Blpa.  A.  Mm.     ■  (strings  and 


Prleto.  7.  Salve  rr«ina.  4  (itr.. 

.  organ). 
Cuellar,  It.  Lauda  Blon.  0. 
Monteslnos  A.  Cunt*  et  Immacu- 

UU  VIrglnltas.  8. 
Poni.  J.  Letrlda. '  0  Madre.'  8. 
(  alio.  F.  J.  Memento  Domlne.  7. 

VOL.  IV.  Ft.  3  (19th  cent.). 
Kslava,  H.  Te  Drum.  4. 
Do.  O  sacrum  convtvlum.  4, 
Dii.  Bone  Pastor.  4. 
Do.  O  talutarti  hoslla.  8. 
Do.  Ilequlem  man.  8<orcbJl 
Do.  Faroe  mlbt.  8. 
Do.  Tedet  an  imam.  8. 
Do.  Liber*  roe.  K 

VOL.  V  H9th  centA 
Ledevma,  N.   Stabat  mater  (12 

veraraX  8. 
Andrevi.  Fr.  Nunc  dlmlttb.  4. 

Do.  Calve  Uegtna.  <l  (orch.). 
Ledesma,  M.  II.  Principe*  persecuti. 
4  (orch.). 

cui  onertoria!Brox  J'  K""*^"*  « torch.). 

VOL.  V.  Pt.  2  (19tli  cent.). 
Prrai  j  Alvarez,  J.  Falve  lirgina.  8. 
Do.  O  Salularla.  Bar.  solo. 

a  j. 


rlhv  4  and  «. 
VOL.  IV  09th  cent.). 
Carcla.  F.J.  Lamentation.  8(orch.). 

Do.  Do.  7  (orch.). 
Aran**.  P.  Ad  te  levari.  4  (solos). 
Do.  I-audate.   t  (viuL  and  tiunv 
pets). 

!>")•««'.  ».  Mlwera.  4  (wind). 

F.  Defensor  aims  Uia- 


Do.  o  saluteria.  8. 
Metou,  V.  O  qutinlam 

Do.  Ecce  pants.  5. 

IH>  0  taiutarU.  \ 
Olleta.  D.  salve  Kegtna.  6. 
i. are  La,  M.  Ave  marii  «leUa.  4. 
t'radano*.  H.  O  quam  niavla.  4. 
«  aballrro,  M.  F.  Ave  marts  Stella,  4. 
t  aUmor».R.O.  Lauda  tdon.  1. 

Do.  Vere  languorea.  4. 


APPENDIX. 
Peeanllla.  F.  Ilvmn. 

8.  S.  8. 4.  ». 
DovurOe.  M.  Magnificat.  8. 


IM.C.C.] 

t,  Heinbich,  born  at  Mannheim  1818, 
appointed  concert- rneixter  1838,  and  then  musical 
director  in  the  court-theatre  at  Mannheim  ;  was 
for  some  years  conductor  of  the  '  Liedertafel '  at 
Mayence,  and  in  1847  succeeded  O.  Nicolai  as 
Capellmeister  of  the  Imperial  Opera,  Vienna, 
-where  he  was  honoured  as  an  artist  and  beloved 
as  a  man.  In  November  1869,  shortly  after 
becoming  art-member  of  the  board  of  direction 
of  the  Opera,  he  was  compelled  by  ill-health  to 
resign,  and  retired  on  a  considerable  pension 
to  Salzburg,  where  he  died  June  3,  1872.  The 
jt  honoured  his  memory  by  granting 
annuity  to  his  widow  and  two  young  chil- 
Esser's  character  was  elevated,  refined, 
and  singularly  free  from  pretension,  and  his 
compositions  bear  the  same  stamp,  especially 
his  melodious  and  thoughtful  4-part  songs  for 
men's  voices.  As  a  conductor  he  was  admirable 
—conscientious,  indefatigable,  and  in  thorough 
sympathy  with  his  orchestra,  by  whom  he  was 
adored.  Wagner  showed  his  appreciation  by 
entrusting  him  with  the  arrangement  of  his 
<  Meistersinger '  for  the  piano.  Esser  was  the 
first  to  discern  the  merit  of  Hans  Richter,  whom, 
while  a  member  of  his  band,  he  recommended  to 
Wagntf  as  a  copyist  and  arranger,  and  who 
ultimately  justified  the  choice  by  succeeding 
Kisser  at  the  Opera  in  May  1875. 

As  a  composer  Esser  was  industrious  and  suc- 
cessful. His  works  contain  scarcely  a  common- 
place thought,  and  much  earnest  feeling,  well 
and  naturally  expressed.  The  stage  was  not  his 
forte,  and  though  three  of  his  operas  were  pro- 


duced—'  Silas*  (Mannheim,  1839),  'Riquiqui* 
(Aixla-Chapelle,  43\  and  'Die  be'den  Prinzen' 
(Munich,  44) — they  have  not  kept  the  boards. 
His  compositions  for  the  voice  are  numerous 
and  beautiful— some  40  books  of  Lieder,  2  of 
duets,  4  of  choruses  for  men's  voices,  and  2  for 
mixed  ditto,  etc.  —  and  these  are  still  great 
favourites.  His  symphonies  ^Op.  44,  79)  and 
Suites  (Op.  70,  75>,  and  orchestral  arrangements 
of  Bach's  organ  works  (Passacaglia,  Toccata  in 
F),  performed  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  in 
Vienna,  are  published  by  Schott,  and  a  string- 
quartet  (Op.  5 )  by  Simrock.  [C.  P.  P.] 

ESTE,  EAST,  or  EASTE  (as  he  variously 
spelled  his  name),  Michael,  Mus.  Bac.,  is  conjec- 
tured to  have  been  a  son  of  Thomas  Estb,  the 
noted  music  printer.  He  first  appeared  in  print  as 
a  composer,  in  'The  Triumphesof  Oriana.'  1601, 
to  which  he  contributed  the  madrigal,  1  Hence, 
stars,  too  dim  of  light.'  In  1604  he  published  a 
set  of  Madrigals,  which  was  followed  in  1606  by 
a  second  set,  the  preface  to  which  is  dated  '  From 
Ely  House  in  Holborne,'  whence  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  he  was  then  a  retainer  of  Lady 
Hatton.  the  widow  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton. 
In  1 610  he  published  a  third  set  of  Madrigals. 
Between  that  date  and  1 6 1 8,  when  he  published 
a  set  of  Madrigals,  Anthems  &c,  and  a  set  of 
three-part  songs,  he  had  obtained  his  bachelor's 
degree  and  become  Master  of  the  Choristers  of 
Lichfield  Cathedral.  In  1624  he  published  a 
set  of  Anthems,  from  the  dedication  of  which  to 
'  John  Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal,'  we  learn  that  that  prelate  some 
time  before,  on  hearing  one  of  Este's  motets,  had 
voluntarily  settled  an  annuity  on  its  composer, 
personally  a  stranger  to  him.  Este's  last  publi- 
cation was  a  set  of  Duos  and  Fancies  for  Viols, 
which  appeared  in  1638,  and  was  many  years 
afterwards  re-issued  by  John  Playford  with  a 
new  undated  title-page.  One  of  the  3-part  mad- 
rigals in  Este's  second  set, '  How  merrily  we  live,* 
retained  its  popularity  down  toour  days.  [W.H.H.] 

ESTE,  EST,  or  EAST  (as  the  name  was 
variously  spelled),  Thomas,  was  (hating  regard 
to  the  number  of  workB  printed  by  him)  one  of  the 
most  important  of  our  early  music  typographers 
and  publishers.  He  was  probably  born  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  latter  half  of  the  1 6th  century. 
The  hr*t  work  printed  by  him  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  was  Byrd's  4  Psahnes,  Sonets  and 
Songs  of  sadnes  and  pietie,'  which  appeared  in 
1588,  he  then  'dwelling  l>y  Paules  Wharf,'  and 
describing  himself  as  '  the  Assigne  of  W.  Byrd '  ; 
i.  e.  assignee  of  the  patent  granted  to  the  latter 
for  the  sole  printing  of  music  and  ruled  music 
paper.  In  the  following  year  Este  removed  to 
Aldersgate  Street,  where  he  published  at  the  sign 
of  the  Black  Horse.  In  1592  he  edited  'The 
Whole  Book  of  Psalms,  with  their  wonted  tunes, 
in  four  parts.'  The  composers  employed  by  him 
to  harmonise  the  tunes  were  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  tho  day,  being  ten  in  number, 
viz :  Richard  Alison,  E.  Blancks,  Michael  Ca- 
vendish, William  Cobbold,  John  Dowland,  John 
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Farmer,  Giles  Farnaby,  Edmund  Hooper,  Edmund 
Johnson  and  George  Kirbye.  Two  other  editions 
of  the  work  appeared  in  1594  and  1604.  This 
collection  was  the  first  in  which  some  of  the  tuneB 
were  called  by  distinctive  names — 'Glassenburie,' 
•  Kentish,'  and  '  Cheshire.'  Este  was  a  member 
of  the  Company  of  Stationers,  to  which  iu  1604 
he  gave  a  piece  of  plate  of  31  oz.  weight  to  be 
excused  froui  serving  some  office  of  the  Company. 
In  the  early  part  of  1609  he  described  himself  on 
the  title  pages  of  his  productions  as  '  Thomas  Este 
alias  Snodham,'  and  before  the  end  of  the  year 
and  ever  after  used  the  latter  name  only.  In 
1600  he  described  himself  as  'The  Asaigne  of 
Thomas  Morley,'  and  in  1609  as  '  The  Assigne  of 
William  Barley,*  having  acquired  the  interest  in 
the  patent  granted  to  Morley  in  1 59S  and  by  him 
aligned,  or  perhaps  only  licensed,  to  Barley.  The 
latest  work  known  to  have  been  printed  by  Este 
appeared  in  1624,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  died 
shortly  afterwards.  His  widow,  Lucretia  Este, 
died  in  1 63 1,  having  bequeathed  £20  to  purchase 
a  piece  of  plate  to  be  presented  to  the  Stationers' 
Company.  The  most  important  works  printed 
and  published  by  Este  were — 

Adaon't  1     inly  Mftxqutlif  Atra* 
IflH:  Atl*j'l  Ajre».  im ;  t«te- 
tou't  MadrUraK  1»4  and  Win  | 
B»i<j'»  1  i»lniri,  ftoiveU  ami  8oi«v 
V***,  n>»hpa  uf  sundry  natures 
]."*>.  Caulioi**  8aen».  )t*e  and 
1  "I.  Uradualla.  1«U7  ami  1610. and 
Fsalme*.  .-on.'«  aod  rtonnaU.  lell  | 
CaropMi't  ajm  l'H"  and  1612: 
Crnce'*  Mutlea  Kacra.  Newt;  T.ng- 
ll<thud,  \ff<* :  l>»uyrr«  Hoti*»,  16W1 ; 
Unwland's  r>cond  Hook  of  Ajrrs. 
ISO);  Michael  Ksta'slsl.  Sni.  4th, 
6th.  ao<l  6th  Sets  or  MaurWalv 
Antbeira.  etc..  1004-I03*;  Ffrra 
baton's  Ayr**.  W«;  Orlando  Gib- 
bons'* Madrlfa11. 1612;  Johm's  First  Wllbj'  «  Marlrlftal*.  I  W  and 
Book  of  Ayre«.  1(S>1 ,  KlrbreMtad-  Vonfc  »  Mm  lea  Tranaalplna.  IftW 
r%ali.  Maynard't  XII  Won.  and  Utft;  and  Toull'i  Canzuueu. 

den  of  th*  World.  1811 :  Morlry  s  1008. 

The  Whole  Book  of  Psalms  was  published  in  score 
by  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society  in  1 844,  edited 
with  a  Preface,  by  Dr.  Rimbault.       [W.H.  H.] 

ESTE,  in  N.  E.  Italy,  between  Padua  and  Ro- 
vigo.  Two  musical  academies — •  Degli  Eccitati ' 
and  'Degli  Atestini' — were  established  in  Este 
in  1575.  The  family  of  the  Este,  always  liberal 
patrons  of  the  fine  arts,  encouraged  especially  the 
revival  of  music.  Francesco  Patrizzi,  a  professor 
in  the  latter  of  these  two  academies  (born  1530 — 
died  1590),  in  dedicating  one  of  his  works  to  Lu- 
cre ?n  a  d'E«te,  daughter  of  Ercole  II,  the  reigning 
Duke,  ascribes  the  revival  of  music  in  Italy  to 
the  House  of  Este,  because  Guido  d'Arezzo  was  a 
native  of  Poraposa  in  their  dominions,  and  because 
such  famous  musicians  as  Fogliano,  Giusquino 
(Josquin),  Adriano,  and  Cipriano,  first  found  fa- 
vour and  support  from  the  dukes  of  Este.  [C.M.P.] 

ESTHER.  Handel's  first  English  oratorio; 
words  by  S.  Humphreys,  founded  on  Racine's 
Esther.  Written  for  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  who 
paid  Handel  £1000  for  it,  and  first  performed  at 
Cannons  Aug.  29,  1720.  Performed  asain,  in 
action,  under  Bernard  Gates — in  private  Feb.  23, 
1732,  and  in  public  at  the  King's  Theatre,  Hay- 
m  trket,  May  2,  32,  with  '  additions'  not  specified. 
It  was  occasionally  performed  up  to  1757  (when 


1  anroneta.  1(M, 
KalleU.  lass.  Caniouata,  lfls».  Mad- 
rigals. lflBH,  Trlumpliea  of  Orlaoa. 
16ti|.  and  Consort  Lessons,  1411 ; 
John  Muody's  Mings  and  Fvalnw. 
UMi  Martin  lVnnn'i  Private 
Mmkke.  lr>J0;  rtlkincton't  Arrrs. 
MU6.  and  Madrigals  iind  act i.  1034 ; 
lSoblnson'a  Scboole  of  Mmkke. 
1603;  llosaetor's  Unou  for  <  on- 
sort .  lflOB ;  Robart  Tallour's  Sacrad 
llrmoaa.  161ft:  Thomaa  Totnktns's 
Hotifi.  IftB:  Vautor's  Madrigal*. 
1619  i  Ward's  Madrt«aU,  1613; 
Watson's  Madr%als.i:*»;  Weelkea' 
Madrigals.  1«T.  WW.  and  16m; 


ETUDES. 

'My  heart  is  inditing'  and  'Zadok  the  Priest' 
were  interpolated  into  the  performance),  and  then 
lay  on  the  shelf  till  Nov.  6,  1875,  when  it  wai 
revived  at  the  Alexandra  Palace.  The  overture 
was  for  long  played  annually  at  the  '  Festival 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy'  at  St.  Paul's. 

ESTWICK,  Rev.  Sampson,  B.D.,  born  165;, 
was  ore  of  the  children  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
under  Captain  Henry  Cooke.  Upon  quitting  tie 
chapel  on  the  breaking  of  his  voice  he  went  w 
Oxford,  took  holy  orders  and  t>ecame  one  of  the 
chaplains  of  Christ  Church.  In  1692  he  wis 
appointed  a  minor  canon  of  St.  Paul's.  On  Nov. 
27,  1696,  he  preached  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
'  upon  occasion  of  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the 
Lovers  of  Musick  on  St. Camilla's  day.'  a  sermon 
upon  'The  Usefulness  of  Church  Musick,'  which 
was  printed  in  the  following  year.  In  1 701  he  wai 
appointed  vicar  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  which 
he  resigned  in  1 71 2  for  the  rectory  of  St.  Michael, 
Queenhithe.  Eatwick  composed  several  ode*  for 
performance  at  the  Acts  at  Oxford,  and  other 
pieces  still  in  MS.  He  died  Feb.  1 739.  [W.  H.H  ] 

ETOILE  DU  NORD,  L\  opera  in  3  acts,  prin- 
cipal characters  Peter  the  Great  and  Catherine; 
words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Meyerbeer,  compriring 
many  numbers  from  his  '  Feldlager  in  ScMeaien.' 
Produced  at  the  Opera  Comique  Feb.  16,  1854 ; 
and  in  England,  as  La  Stella  del  Nord,  at  Co  rail 
Garden,  July  19,  1855. 

ETUDES,  studies,  exercises,  sonatas,  caprices, 
lessons.  The  large  number  of  works  extant  under 
these  heads  for  pianoforte,  violin,  violoncello,  a&J 
in  sundry  instances  for  other  orchestral  iartra 
ments,  are  in  a  large  measure  mere  supplement* 


to  the  respective  instruction-book*.  They  m»v 
be  divided  into  two  kinds — pieces  contrived  with 
a  view  to  aid  the  student  in  mastering  «peei»l 
mechanical  difficulties  pertaining  to  the  techakal 
treatment  of  his  instrument,  like  the  excellent 
pianoforte  Etudes  of  Clementi  and  Cramer ;  sad 
pieces  wherein,  over  and  above  such  an  executive 
purpose,  which  is  never  lost  sight  of,  •one 
characteristic  musical  sentiment,  poetical  scene, 
or  dramatic  situation  susceptible  of  musical  in- 
terpretation or  comment  is  depicted,  as  in  certain 
of  Moscheles'  '  Charactcristische  Studien,'  or  the 
Etudes  of  Chopin,  Liszt,  or  A  lk an. 

The  distinction  between  these  two  classes  ■ 
etudes  closely  resembles  the  difference  recegoW 
by  painters  between  a  tentative  sketch  for  * 
figure,  a  group,  or  a  landscape,  which  aims  »» 
rendering  some  poetical  idea  whilst  attending 
particularly  to  the  mechanical  difficulties  accru- 
ing from  the  task  in  hand,  and  a  mere  drawing 
after  casts  or  from  life  with  a  view  to  practice 
and  the  attainment  of  manipulative  facility. 

An  etude  proper,  be  it  only  a  mechanical  ex- 
ercise or  a  characteristic  piece,  is  dintinguudwd 
from  all  other  musical  forms  by  the  fact  that  it  ■ 
invariably  evolved  from  a  single  phrase  or  r*ohf« 
be  it  of  a  harmonic  or  melodious  character,  up-2 
which  the  changes  are  rung.  Th  us  many  of  Bach » 
Preludes  in  the  '  wohltemperirte  Clavier,*  and  the 
like,  could  be  called  Etudes  without  a  1  ' 
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ETUDES. 

Tho  most  valuable  eludes  for  the  pianoforte 
are  the  following  : — 

I.  Classical  School. 

BACII.  |  CRAMER. 

Inrmttona-*  deui  et  A  trot.  J00  Elude*. 
ptrUea. 

cunmm  I 

Gndia  ad  r»nia«.im.    Trflodet,9*  ««*>«».  op.  70. 

II.  Modern  School. 
cnorix. 

13  snixln  Etude*.  Op.  10. 
12  Etude*.   Up.  SB. 
Troi«  Etude*. 
24  PrrlaKs. 

.bCf  minor. 

HKNSELT. 

concert.  Op.  2. 
tteMloii.   Op.  ft. 


EURYANTHE. 


497 


TUALBERO. 
LISZT. 


TroU  rrttHes  Etudet  de  enncert. 

Etudrn  —  Wtldeuuuiclieo ; 

C.  V.  ALKAN. 

12  Etudes 

13  Grende*  Etii<1*«. 
Elude  pour  la  m»in 


nmnm 


Besides  these  there  exists  an  enormous  number 
of  Etudes  with  comparatively  little  educational 
and  less  artistic  value,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
written  to  the  order  of  publishers,  from  whose 
shops  they  find  their  way  to  the  schoolrooms  and 
aalons  of  amateurs ;  such  are  those  by  Czerny, 
Steibelt,  Hummel,  Kessler,  Bertini,  Mayer, 
Dohlcr.  Schulhof,  Ravina,  etc.  [E.D.] 

Of  Etudes  for  the  Violi.v.  the  following  four 
works  are  considered  as  indispensable  for  the 
formation  of  a  good  technique  and  correct  style, 
by  the  masters  of  all  schools  of  violin-playing  :— 

R.  Kreutzer,  40  Etudes  or  Caprices. 

Fiorillo,  Etude  de  Violon,  formant  36  caprices. 

P.  Rode,  Vingt-qnatre  Caprices. 

N.  Paganini,  24  Caprices,  op.  1. 

to  which  may  be  added  Gavinies'  '  Vingtquatre 
 »:„  » 


Of  more  modern  etudes,  those  of  Dont,  Ferd. 
David,  A  lard,  and  Wieniawsky,  are  amongst  the 
most  valuable.  The  violin -schools  of  Spohr, 
Ries,  and  others,  also  contain  a  great  many  use- 
ful etudes.  Some  movements  from  Bach's  Solo 
Sonatas,  such  as  the  well-known  Prelude  in  E 
major,  fall  under  the  same  category.  [P.D.] 

EULENSTEIN,  Charles,  was  born  in  1802 
at  Heilbronn,  in  Wurtemberg.  His  father  was  a 
respectable  tradesman ;  but  nothing  could  deter 
the  son  from  following  his  strong  predilection 
for  music.  After  enduring  all  sorts  of  privations 
and  ill -success,  he  appeared  in  London  in  1827, 
and  produced  extremely  beautiful  effects  by  per- 
forating on  sixteen  Jew's  harps,  having  for  many 
years  cultivated  tins  instrument  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner.  [Jew's-harp.]  The  patronage 
of  the  Duke  of  Gordon  induced  him  to  return  in 
1828 ;  but  he  soon  found  that  the  iron  Jew's-harp 
had  so  injured  his  teeth  that  he  could  not  play 
without  pain,  and  he  therefore  applied  himself 
more  and  more  to  the  guitar.  At  length  a 
dentist  contrived  a  glutinous  covering  for  the 
teeth,  which  enabled  him  to  play  his  Jew's-harp 
again.  He  was  very  successful  in  Scotland,  and 
thence  went  to  Bath,  to  establish  himself  as  I 

'  of  the  guitar,  firmo«rtin«.  and  thn  fJ«rm»n  1 


language.  After  remaining  there  a  considerable 
time  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  is  now  (1878) 
living  at  Giinzburg,  near  Ulm.  [V.deP.] 

EUPHONIUM.  A  name  given  to  the  bass 
instrument  of  tho  Saxhorn  family,  usually  tuned 
in  Bb  or  0.  It  only  differs  from  the  barytone 
Saxhorn  in  the  larger  diameter  of  its  bore,  which 
thus  produces  a  louder  and  somewhat  deeper 
quality  of  tone.  It  is  usually  furnished  with 
four  valves,  sometimes  even  with  five,  the  first 
three  worked  by  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand, 
and  severally  depressing  the  pitch  by  a  semitone, 
a  tone,  and  a  minor  third;  the  fourth  by  the 
left  hand  applied  to  a  different  part  of  the 
instrument,  and  lowering  the  pitch  by  two  tones 
and  a  semitone. 

From  the  gradual  disuse  of  the  Serpent  and 
Ophicleide,  the  Euphonium  is  becoming  the  chief 
representative  of  the  eight-foot  octave  among 
the  brass  instruments;  with  the  exception  of 
the  few  notes  attainable  on  the  French  horn  in 
that  register.  In  quality  it  is  however  less 
sympathetic  than  its  forerunners,  and  less  able  to 
blend  with  the  stringed  instruments.  It  there- 
fore serves  chiefly  as  a  solo  instrument,  in 
which  capacity  it  affords  considerable  support 
to  the  brass  or  military  band.  It  possesses  the 
usual  harmonic  series  of  open  notes.  Its  com- 
pass is  to  a  considerable  degree  dependent  on 
the  lip  of  the  individual  player.  The  funda- 
mental note  is  obviously  C  or  Bb  according  to 
the  pitch  of  the  instrument,  and  the  gap  between 
this  and  the  next  harmonic  above  is  more  or  less 
bridged  over  according  to  the  number  of  the 
valves.  The  valves  also  admit  of  being  used, 
together  or  separately,  as  integral  parts  of  the 
tube,  thus  lowering  the  fundamental  tone  ob- 
tained, even  to  the  extent  of  an  octave. 

The  upper  limit  may  be  generally  described  as 
three  octaves  above  the  fun-  * 

damental  before  named,  al-   g 

though  accomplished  players   frfr;    -  1 
obtain  sounds  very  much  more  1  1 

acute.  It  is  usually  written  br  * 
for  in  the  bass  clef,  and  in  orchestral  usage  the 
real  notes  are  given.  If  the  instrument  be  in  C. 
which  it  commonly  is,  no  change  is  necessary ;  if 
however  it  be  a  Bb  instrument,  the  whole  scale 
has  to  be  really  and  systematically  raised  through 
the  interval  of  a  tone.  [See  Transposing] 
Some  French  writers,  however,  transpose  the  part 
exactly  as  is  done  for  the  clarinets  and  cornet. 

The  Euphonium  being  a  modern  invention,  is 
not  written  for  by  the  older  composers.  It  is 
however  freely  employed  in  more  recent  in- 
strumentation. [W.  H.  S.] 

EURYANTHE.  The  6th  of  Weber's  7  operas. 
Text  by  Helmine  von  Chezy.  Overture  completed 
Oct.  19,  1823;  produced  Oct.  25,  23,  at  the 
Karnthnerthor  theatre,  Vienna ;  in  London,  at 
Covent  Garden,  June  29,  33  ;  at  Paris,  Grand 
Opera,  April  6,  1831,  with  interpolations  from 
Oberon  ;  at  Theatre  Lyrique,  with  new  libretto, 
Sept.  1,  57.  The  opera  is  damaged  by  its  li- 
bretto, and  is  too  little  known.  [G.] 

Kk 
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EVANS. 


EVANS,  Charlks  Smart,  born  1778.  wan  a 
chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Dr.  Ayrton. 
On  arriving  at  manhood  he  became  the  possessor 
of  an  unusually  fine  alto  voice.  On  June  14, 
1 80S,  he  was  admitted  a  gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal.  He  was  the  composer  of  some 
anthems  (two  of  them  printed),  and  of  many 
excellent  glees  and  other  pieces  of  vocal  har- 
mony, most  of  which  have  been  published.  In 
181 1  the  Glee  Club  awarded  him  a  prize  for 
his  Cheerful  Glee,  '  Beauth-s,  have  you  seen  a 
toy,*  and  in  the  following  year  a  second  for  his 
•Fill  all  the  glasses.'  In  181 7  he  carried  off 
the  prize  offered  by  the  Catch  Club  for  the  best 
setting  of  William  Linley's  Ode  to  the  Memory 
of  Samuel  Webbe,  the  eminent  glee  composer. 
In  1S21  he  obtained  another  prize  for  his  glee, 
•Great  Bacchus.'  He  also  produced  several 
motets  for  the  ubo  of  the  choir  of  the  Portuguese 
Ambassador's  chapel  in  South  Street,  Grosvenor 
Square  (of  which  he  was  a  member),  some  of 
which  are  printed  in  Vincent  Novello's  Collection 
of  Motets.  Evans  died  Jan.  4.  1 849.    [W.  H.  H.] 

EVERS.  Carl,  pianist  and  composer,  born  at 
Hamburg  April  8,  1819,  made  his  first  appearance 
when  1 2,  and  shortly  after  went  on  long  profes- 
sional tours  Returning  to  Hamburg  in  1837  he 
studied  composition  under  Carl  Krebs.  On  a 
visit  to  Leipsic  in  1838  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  MendelsHohn,  whose  influence  affected  him 
greatly,  and  started  him  in  instrumental  com- 
positions on  an  extended  scale.  In  the  following 
year  ho  went  to  Paris,  and  was  kindly  received 
by  Chopin  and  Auber.  where  he  remained  for 
some  time  working  hard.  In  1841  he  was  ap- 
pointed chapel-master  at  Gratz,  where  he  started 
a  music  business,  taught,  and  otherwise  exercised 
his  profession.  Since  187a  he  has  resided  in 
Vienna.  His  compositions  comprise  4  piano- 
forte sonatas,  of  which  those  in  B  minor,  Bb,  and 
D  minor  were  much  esteemed ;  '  Chansons  d'amour* 
for  Piano;  fugues;  fantasias;  solo  aud  part-songs, 
etc.,  etc.  Haslinger  of  Vienna  and  Schott  of 
Mayence  are  his  publishers.  His  siBter  Katinka, 
born  1832,  was  favourably  known  as  an  opera- 
singer  in  Germany  and  Italy.  [M.C.C.] 

EX1MENO,  Antonio,  Spanish  Jesuit,  born 
1732  at  Balbastro  in  Arragon.  Having  Btudied 
mathematics  and  music  at  Salamanca  he  became 
professor  of  both  sciences  at  Segovia.  On  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Spain  he  settled  in 
Rome,  and  died  there  in  1 798.  His  work  '  Dell' 
origine  de'la  mu8ica,  colla  storia  del  suo  pro- 
gresso,  decadenza,  e  rinovazione'  contains  the 
germ  of  the  theories  afterwards  elaborated  by 
Wagner,  and  at  the  time  raised  a  host  of  pole- 
mical writings,  to  which  even  Padre  Martini 
contributed  his  share.  He  proposed  to  abolish 
the  strict  laws  of  counterpoint  and  harmony,  and 
apply  the  rides  of  prosody  to  musical  composi- 
tion. He  was  the  first  scientific  exponent  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  aim  of  music  is  to  express 
emotion,  and  thus  exercised  considerable  influ- 
en  e  on  musical  aesthetics.  His  contemporaries 
stigmatised  his  book  as  an  '  extraordinary  romance, 
in  which  he  seeks  to  destroy  music  without  being 


EXTEMPORE  PLAYING. 

able  to  reconstruct  it  * — a  verdict  which  curiously 
anticipates  that  often  passed  upon  Wagner  in 
our  own  day.  [F.  G.] 

EXTEMPORE  PLAYING.  The  art  of 
playing  without  'premeditation,  the  conception 
of  the  music  and  its  rendering  being  riimultaneoua. 
The  power  of  playing  extempore  evinces  a  very 
high  degree  of  musical  cultivation,  as  well  as 
the  possession  of  great  natural  gifts.  Not  only 
must  the  faculty  of  musical  invention  be  present, 
but  there  must  also  be  a  perfect  mastery  over  all 
mechanical  difficulties,  that  the  fingers  may  be 
able  to  render  instantaneously  what  the  mind 
conceives,  as  well  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  rules  of  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  musical 
form,  that  the  result  may  be  symmetrical  and 
complete. 

This  being  the  case  it  ia  not  surprising  that 
the  greatest  extempore  players  have  usually  been 
at  the  same  time  the  greatest  composers,  and  we 
find  in  fact  that  all  the  great  masters,  including 
Bach,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  have  shown  much 
fondness  for  this  form  of  art,  and  have  even 
exercised  it  in  public.  Mozart  improvised  in 
public  at  the  age  of  14,  as  is  shown  by  the 
programme  of  a  concert  given  as  an  exhibition 
of  his  powers  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of 
Mantua  on  Jan.  16,  1770,  which  include*!  an 
extempore  sonata  and  fugue  for  the  harpsichord, 
and  a  song  with  harpsichord  accompaniment,  to 
be  sung  to  words  given  by  the  audience. 

These  extemporaneous  performances  were  some- 
times entirely  original,  but  more  frequently  con- 
sisted of  the  development  (often  in  the  form 
of  a  fugue)  of  a  theme  given  by  the  listener*, 
and  they  not  unfrequently  took  the  form  of  a 
competition  between  two  players,  each  giving 
the  other  subjects  on  which  to  extemporise. 
Thus  when  Louis  Marchand,  banished  from 
France,  came  to  reside  in  Dresden  in  171 7,  and 
was  about  to  receive  the  appointment  of  organic 
to  the  King  of  Poland,  Volumier,  the  court 
conductor,  fearing  Marchand  as  a  rival,  invited 
Bach  to  appear  at  a  court  concert  in  competition 
with  him.  Accordingly,  after  Marchand  had 
played  with  great  applause  a  French  air  with 
variations,  Bach  took  his  place,  and  extemporUed 
a  number  of  new  variation*  on  the  same  theme, 
in  such  a  manner  as  incontestably  to  prove  his 
superiority. 

Sometimes  two  players  would  extemporise  to- 
gether, either  on  one  or  two  pianofortes.  This 
ap|>ears  to  have  been  done  by  Mozart  and  dementi 
at  Vienna  in  1 781,  and  also  by  Beethoven  and 
Wblffl,  who  used  to  meet  in  1 798  at  the  house  of 
Freiherr  von  Wetzlar,  and,  seated  at  two  piano- 
fortes, give  each  other  themes  upon  which  to 
extemporise,  and,  according  to  Sey fried  (Thayer, 
ii.  27),  'created  many  a  capriccio  for  four  hands, 
which,  if  it  could  have  been  written  down  at  the 
moment  of  its  birth,  would  doubtless  have  ob- 
tained a  long  existence.' 

It  is  probable  that  in  most  of  these  competitions 
the  competitors  were  but  ill-matched,  at  W 
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when  one  of  them  happened  to  be  a  Bach  or 
Beethoven  ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  men  were 
found  willing  to  measure  their  strength  against 
such  giants.  Occasionally  their  presumption 
was  rebuked,  as  when  Himmel  extemporised 
before  Beethoven  in  1 796,  and  Beethoven  having 
listened  for  a  considerable  time,  turned  to  Himmel 
and  asked  'Will  it  be  long  before  you  begin V 
Beethoven  himself  excelled  all  others  in  ex- 
tempore, and  according  to  the  account*  of  his 
contemporaries  his  playing  was  far  finer  when 
improvising  than  when  playing  a  regular  com- 

Cmition,  even  if  written  by  himself.  Czerhy  has 
ft  a  most  interesting  account  of  Beethoven's 
extempore  playing,  which  is  quoted  by  Thayer 
(ii.  347),  and  is  worth  reproducing  here,  since 
it  helps  us  to  realise  to  some  extent  the  effect 
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('Art  of  playing  the  Pianoforte')  that  he '  always 
felt  less  embarrassment  in  extemporising  before 
an  audience  of  2000  or  3000  persons  than  in  ex- 
ecuting any  written  composition  to  which  he  was 
slavishly  tied  down.'  Even  the  Cadence  of  a  con- 
certo, which  was  once  the  legitimate  opportunity 
for  the  player  to  exhibit  his  powers  of  improvisa- 
tion, is  now  usually  prepared  beforehand.  [F.T.] 
EXTEMPORISING  MACHINE.  An  in- 
vention for  printing  the  notes  of  an  extempo- 
raneous performance,  by  means  of  mechanism 
connected  with  the  keyboard  of  a  pianoforte  or 
organ.  The  idea  of  being  able  to  preserve  the 
improvisations  of  great  musicians  hi  certainly 
an  attractive  one,  and  has  often  engaged  the 
attention  of  mechanicians,  but  without  any 
very  practical  result.  The  earliest  endeavour  in 
of  his  improvising.     Crerny  says  —  *  Beetho-  I  this  direction  appears  to  have  been  made  by  an 


ven's  improvisation,  which  created  the  greatest 
sensation  during  the  first  few  years  after  his 
arrival  at  Vienna,  was  of  various  kinds,  whether 
he  extemporised  upon  an  original  or  a  given 
theme.  1 .  In  the  form  of  the  first  movement  or 
the  final  rondo  of  a  sonata,  the  first  part  being 
regularly  formed  and  including  a  second  subject 
in  a  related  key.  etc.,  while  the  second  part  gave 
freer  scope  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment, 
though  with  every  possible  application  and  em- 
ployment of  the  principal  themes.  In  allegro 
movements  the  whole  would  be  enlivened  by 
bravura  passages,  for  the  most  part  more  difficult 
than  any  in  his  published  works.  a.  In  the 
form  of  variations,  somewhat  as  in  his  Choral 
Fantasia,  op.  80,  or  the  last  movement  of  the  9th 
Symphony.  lx>th  of  which  are  accurate  images 
of  this  kind  of  improvisation.  3.  In  mixed  form, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  potpourri,  one  melody 
following  another,  as  in  the  Fantasia  op.  77. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  insignificant  notes  would 
serve  as  the  material  from  which  to  improvise 
a  complete  composition,  just  as  the  Finale  of  the 
Sonata  in  I>,  op.  10,  No.  3,  is  formed  from  its 
three  opening  notes.' 1  Such  a  theme,  on  which 
he  had  'gottlich  phantasirt'  at  Count  Browne's 
house,  has  been  preserved  (NohTs  'Beethoven's 
Leben,'  iii.  644) : — 


Another  given  him  by  Vogler  was  the  scale  of 
C  major,  3  bars,  alia  breve  ^  Thayer,  ii.  236). 

Since  Beethoven  many  great  musicians  have 
extemporised  in  public — Mendelssohn,  Hummel, 
Moscheles,  and,  on  the  organ,  our  own  Wesley, 
have  all  been  celebrated  for  their  improvisations; 
but  the  practice  of  publicly  extemporising,  if  not 
extinct,  is  now  very  rare.  Mendelssohn  himself, 
notwithstanding  his  uniform  success,  disliked 
doing  it.  and  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  written  in 
Oct.  1831  (Koij-ebriefe,  p.  2N3),  even  declares  his 
determination  never  to  extemporise  in  public 
while  Hummel  on  the  other  hand  says 


*  A  !**»  iMIntt*,  but  ttltl  hljrfily  lnW*tlnir.  »r.  min"  of  hU  tmpmvl. 
Wtlnni  l«  sHm  t>J  -Urk»  In  Vthl'l   Hoethuveu  uacti  deu  tcblklw- 

•  Clb77>. 


English  clergyman  named  Creed,  who  wrote  a 
'  Demonstration  of  the  Possibility  of  making  a 
machine  that  shall  write  Extempore  Voluntaries 
or  other  Pieces  of  Music  as  fast  as  any  master 
shall  be  able  to  play  them  upon  an  Organ,  Harp- 
sichord, etc.'  This  was  communicated  by  John 
Freke  to  the  Royal  Society,  after  Creed's  death, 
and  was  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  1747,  vol.  xliv.  part  ii.  p.  445.  A 
similar  invention,  called  the  Melograph,  was 
conceived  by  Euler  the  mathematician,  and  was 
constructed  according  to  his  directions  by  Hohl- 
feld  of  Berlin,  about  1752.  It  consisted  of  two 
revolving  cylinders  with  a  band  of  paper  passing 
over  them,  on  which  the  notes  were  marked  by 
means  of  pencils  attached  to  the  action  of  a 
pianoforte,  their  duration  being  shown  by  the 
relative  length  of  the  lines  formed.  The  machine 
was  placed  in  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
at  Berlin,  but  was  subsequently  destroyed  in  a 
fire.  The  priority  of  invention  of  the  Melograph 
was  disputed  by  Unger,  of  Einbeck,  who,  in  a  long 
correspondence  with  Euler  (afterwards  published), 
states  that  the  idea  occurred  to  him  as  early  as 
1 745.  There  have  also  been  Beveral  more  modern 
inventions  for  the  same  end,  notably  one  by  Pape 
of  Paris  in  1824,  which  attracted  much  notice  at 
the  time;  but  the  difficulty  of  expressing  the 
varying  rhythms  of  an  elaborate  piece  of  music 
by  mechanical  means  has  hitherto  proved  insur- 
mountable. [FT.] 
EXTRAVAGANZA.  Any  work  of  art  ia 
which  ncc'  pted  forms  are  caricatured,  and  re- 
cognised laws  violated,  with  a  purpose.  A  musical 
extravaganza  must  be  the  work  of  a  musician 
familiar  with  the  forms  he  caricatures  and 
generally  amenable  to  the  laws  he  violates. 
Mozart's  'Musikalischer  Spass'  (Kochel.  No. 
522)  is  an  instance  on  a  small  scale.  Tho 

I»antomime  overture  would  seem  to  be  the  most 
egitimate  field  for  the  exercise  or  gratification 
of  musical   extravagance.     In  this,  ludicrous 
effects  might  be  produced  by  assigning  passages 
to  instruments  inapt  though  not  altogether  in- 
I  competenttotheirexecutiou;  by  treating  fragments 
of  familiar  tunes  contrapuntally,  and  the  like. 
I  Perhajw  no  field  for  musical  invention  has  been 
,  less  worked  than  that  of  extrava/anza.    Ot  no 
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elans  of  music  does  there  exist  so  little  as  of  that 
which  is  ludicrous  in  itself,  and  not  dependent 
for  its  power  of  exciting  risibility  on  the  words 
connected  with  it,  or  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  heard.  Haydn's  Toy  symphonies  are 
in  a  certain  sense  extravaganzas.  His  '  Farewell 
Symphony,' though  open  to  a  ludicrous  interpreta- 
tion, is,  as  Mendelssohn  truly  said  of  it,  a  '  mel- 
ancholy little  piece.'  Indeed,  as  orchestras  now 
are,  it  cannot  be  performed  as  intended.  Men- 
delssohn's own  Funeral  March  for  Pyramus  is 
an  exquisite  piece  of  humour.  [J.  H.] 

EYBLER,  Joseph  Edler  von,  Capellmeister 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  born  at  Schwechat, 
near  Vienna,  Feb.  8, 1765.  His  father,  a  school- 
teacher and  choir-master,  taught  him  singing 
and  the  principal  instruments,  and  a  place  was 
procured  for  him  in  the  boys'  seminary  at  Vienna. 
While  there  he  took  lessons  (1777-79)  ^TOm 
Albrechtsberger.  On  the  dissolution  of  the 
seminary  in  1782,  Eybler  turned  his  attention 
to  the  law,  but  was  driven  by  the  sudden  im- 
poverishment of  his  parents  to  earn  his  bread  by 
music.  Haydn  now  proved  a  true  friend,  not  only 
encouraging  him  in  his  studies  but  recommending 
him  to  Artaria  the  publisher.  In  the  meantime 
some  of  his  symphonies  were  performed,  and 
both  Haydn  (1787)  and  Mozart  (1790)  testified 
to  his  ability  as  a  composer  and  his  fitness  for 
the  post  of  Capellmeister.  Eybler  nursed  Mozart 
during  his  last  illness,  and  after  his  death  it  was 
to  him  that  the  widow  at  once  committed  the 
task  of  completing  the  Requiem.  He  accepted 
the  charge  in  a  letter  dated  Dec.  21,  179 1,  and 
l>egan  the  work,  but  soon  gave  it  up.  He  was 
appointed  choir-master  to  a  church  in  the  suburbs 
in  1792,  and  in  1794  to  the  'Schotten'  monastery 
in  Vienna  itself.  About  this  time  his  first  work, 
3  String  Quartets  dedicated  in  Italian  to  Haydn, 
was  published  by  Traeg.  In  1 8 10  he  was  ap- 
pointed music-master  to  the  imperial  children,  in 
1804  vice -capellmeister,  and,  on  Salieri's  retire- 


ment in  1824,  chiof  capellmeister.  In  1834  he 
1  was  ennobled  by  the  Emperor,  whose  meeting 
for  quartet  practice  he  had  regularly  attended. 
A  year  before  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  up 
the  exercise  of  his  profession  owing  to  a  paralytic 
stroke  while  conducting  Mozart's  Requiem.  He 
died  July  24,  1846. 

As  a  composer  Eybler  restricted  himself  en- 
tirely to  sacred  music,  Mozart  having  confirmed 
his  own  conviction  that  his  disposition  was  too 
simple  and  quiet  for  the  intrigue**  and  conflict* 
of  the  stage.  For  the  '  Tonkiinstler  Societat,'  of 
which  he  was  many  years  president,  he  wrote 
the  cantata  '  Die  Hirten  bei  tier  Krippe'  ( 1 794) ; 
and  for  the  Emperor  'Die  vier  letzten  Dinge,' 
an  oratorio  first  performed  at  court  (1810)  and 
afterwards  by  the  Tonkunstler- Societat.  His 
printed  works— chamber-music,  pieces  for  piano- 
forte and  other  instruments,  vocal  music,  and 
several  symphonies  —  were  favourites  in  then- 
day,  but  his  church-music  is  of  greater  value. 
Here,  the  devotional  spirit  with  which  the  whole 
is  penetrated,  the  flow  of  the  voice-parts,  and 
I  the  appropriate  if  at  times  too  powerful  instru- 
!  mentation— all  remind  us  of  Michael  Haydn  st 
his  best.  His  beet  work,  the  Requiem  in  C 
minor,  which  is  fine  as  a  whole  and  even  sublime 
in  parts,  has  been  brought  into  notice  by  Roch- 
j  litz  (AUg.  nius.  Zeitung  1826,  No.  19).  Has- 
linger  published  the  Requiem,  7  Masses,  2  Te 
Deums,  13  Ofiertoriums,  G  radii  ales,  and  Vespers, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  still  in  use. 
Eybler's  quiet  life,  undisturbed  by  jealousy  or 
envy,  made  him  respected  by  high  and  low. 
For  many  years  he  held  an  honourable  |»»st,  and 
saw  the  great  heroes  of  his  art,  Gluck,  Mozart, 
Haydn,  Beethoven,  and  Schubert,  carried  to  the 
grave.  —  In  England  Eybler  is  hardly  even  a 
name ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  numerous  and 
extensive  collections  of  pieces  and  arrangements  of 
Hullah,  Novello,  Best,  Cooper,  etc.,  not  a  single 
j  composition  of  his  is  to  be  found.         [C.  F.  P.] 


F. 


FThe  4th  note  of  the  natural  scale,  with 
Bb  for  its  signature.    In  French  and  in 
1    solfaing,  Fa.    D  is  its  relative  minor. 
The  F  clef  is  the  bass  clef,  the  sign  of  which 
is  a  corruption  of  that  letter. 

F  minor  has  a  signature  of  4  flats,  and  Ab  is 
its  relative  major. 

F  is  the  tonic  of  the  Aeolian  church  mode, 
with  C  for  its  dominant. 

Fj  is  in  German  Fis,  in  French  Fa  ditte. 
Beethoven  has  very  much  favoured  these  keys, 
having  left  2  Symphonies  (Pastoral  and  No.  8), 
3  String  Quartets  (the  1st  and  last,  and  Rasso- 
moffsky,  No.  l),  2  P.  F.  Sonatas,  etc.,  in  F  major, 
Overture  to  Egmont,  Sonata  appassionato,  Quar- 
tet, op.  95,  in  F  minor.  Haydn,  on  the  other 
hand,  very  seldom  composed  for  the  orchestra  in 
this  key,  major  or  minor. 


I  3  ib  more  rarely  used  ;  but  we  may  mention 
Haydn's  Farewell  Symphony ;  a  P.  F.  Sonata 
(op.  78)  by  Beethoven,  for  which  he  had  a  pecu- 
liar affection;  and  a  charming  Romance  of 
Schumann's  (op.  28). 

/,  for.,  or  forte,  is  the  well  known  sign  for 
loudness. 

The  holes  in  the  belly  of  the  violin  are  called 
the / holes  from  their  shape.  [G.] 

FABRI,  Anmbale  Pio,  Detto  Baltxo,  one 
of  the  most  excellent  tenors  of  the  1 8th  century, 
was  born  at  Bologna  in  1697.  Educated  musi- 
cally by  the  famous  Pistoocht,  he  became  the 
favourite  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI,  and  other 
Princes  sought  to  engage  him  in  their  service. 
He  was  also  a  composer,  and  member  of.  the 
Accademia  Filarmonica  of  Bologna ;  received 
into  that  society  in  1 719,  he  was  named  it*  fpi'n- 
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cipe,  or  president,  in  1735,  39,  45,  47,  and  50. 
In  1729  he  came  to  England  and  Bang,  with 
Bernacchi,  his  fellow-pupil  under  Pistocchi,  in 
Handel's  '  Tolomeo,'  taking  the  part  of  Araspe, 
formerly  sung  by  Boschi.  As  the  latter  was  a 
Bass,  the  part  was  probably  transposed  for 
Fabri  for  want  of  a  Pass  to  sing  it.  In  the 
tame  year  he  performed  the  tenor  part  in  '  Lo- 
tario,'  as  also  in  'Partenope'  (1730),  and  in 
'  Poro*  and  a  reprise  of  '  Rinaldo'  (1731),  all  by 
the  same  master.  Having  been  appointed  to 
the  Royal  Clmpel  at  Lisbon  a  few  years  later, 
he  died  there  Aug.  13,  1760.  [J.M.] 

FABRIZZI,  Orazia,  an  ItaKan  prima  donna, 
described  by  Lord  Mount- Edgcumbe  as  '  very  far 
from  a  bad  singer,  but  neither  young  nor  pretty, 
therefore  not  liked';  she  appeared  in  London 
about  1 796  and  sang  that  year  the  principal  riles 
in  Martini's  'Consiglio  Imprudente'  and  Cima- 
rosa's  'Traci  Amanti.'  as  also  in  Martini's  '  Ar- 
bore  di  Diana.'  She  was  not  re-engaged.  [J.M.] 

FACKELTANZ,  or  Afarche  aux  flambeaux, 
a  torchlight  procession — a  survival  from  the 
mediaeval  tournaments  —  which  takes  place  at 
some  of  the  German  Courts  on  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  members  of  the  royal  family.  The 
procession  has  to  march  round  the  court  or 
hall,  with  various  intricate  ceremonies  (Times, 
Feb.  19,  1878).  The  music — for  military  band — 
is  a  Polonaise  in  march-time  (3-4^,  usually  a  loud 
first  and  last  part,  and  a  soft  trio.  Meyerbeer 
has  written  four — one  for  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Royal  (Jan.  35,  1858).  Spontini,  Flo- 
tow,  and  others,  have  also  written  them.  [G.J 

FAGOTTO.  The  Italian  name  for  the  Bassoon, 
obviously  arising  from  its  resemblance  to  a  faggot 
or  bundle  of  sticks.  The  Germans  have  adopted 
it  as  Fagott.    [See  Bassoon.]  [W.  H.  S.] 

FAIR  ROSAMOND.  A  grand  opera  in  4 
acts;  words  by  C.  Z.  Barnett,  music  by  John 
Barnett;  produced  at  Drury  Lane  Feb.  38,  1837. 

FA-LA.  A  piece  of  vocal  music  for  three 
or  more  voices,  originally  set  wholly  or  in  part 
to  these  two  *ol-fa  syllables.  Fa -las  belong 
essentially  to  the  madrigalian  era,  most  of  the 
composers  of  which  have  left  specimens  of  them. 
They  are  said  to  be  the  invention  of  Gastoldi  di 
Curavaggio — if  the  utterance  of  musical  sounds  on 
unmeaning  syllables  can  be  called  an  invention. 
Many  of  his  '  balletti,'  like  many  of  the  Ballets 
of  Morley — such  as  '  Now  is  the  month  of  May- 
ing'—end  with  a  lengthened  Fa-la.  A  4-part 
aong  known  as  '  The  Waitts,'  by  an  English 
composer  Jeremiah  Saville,  set  wholly  on  those 
syllables,  is  probably  the  most  popular  Fa-la  in 
existence.  [J.  H.] 

FALLING  A  BELL.  The  operation  of  grad- 
ually swinging  a  bell  from  the  position  shown  in 
Fig.  3,  p.  319,  to  that  in  Fig.  3,  p.  3  30.  [See 
Bells.]  [C.A.W.T.] 

FALSE  RELATION  is  the  occurrence  of 
contradiction  in  different  parts  or 
either  simultaneously,  as  at  (a),  or  in 
chords  which  are  so  near  together  that  the  effect 
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of  one  has  not  passed  from  the  mind  before  the 
other  comes  to  contradict  it  with  a  new  accidental, 
as  at  (6). 

(a)  (&) 


ESSE 


i 


4— h 


The  disagreeable  effect  is  produced  by  the 
tradictory  accidentals  belonging  to  different  keys, 
or  unequivocally  to  major  or  minor  of  the  same 
key ;  and  it  follows  that  when  the  contradiction 
is  between  notes  which  can  coexist  in  the  same 
key  the  effect  is  not  disagreeable.  Thus  chromatic 
passing  notes  and  appoggiaturas  do  not  affect 
the  key,  and  are  used  without  consideration  of 
their  apparent  contradictions.  Schumann  uses 
the  sharp  and  natural  of  the  same  note  in  the 
same  chord  in  his  'Andante  und  Variationen' 
for  two  pianofortes,  op.  46  (o),  and  Haydn  the 
in  his  Quartet  in  D,  op.  71  (6). 


1  y  /A  i  *~  m  I      z  < 


Again,  notes  which  are  variable  in  the  minor  key 
do  not  produce  any  objectionable  effect  by  their 
juxtajM)sition,  aB  the  minor  7th  descending  and 
the  major  7th  ascending  or  stationary ;  thus 
Mendelssohn  in  the  Overture  to  '  Ruy  Bias 1  has 
Bb  and  B  \  in  alternate  chords. 


And  the  treatment  of  notes  which  are  inter- 
changeable in  chromatic  and  diatonic  chords  in 
the  same  key  is  equally  free,  as  between  a 
chromatic  note  of  the  chord  of  the  augmented 
sixth  and  a  succeeding  diatonic  discord. 


m 
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The  rule  is  further  modified  by  so  many  exceptions 
that  it  is  almost  doubtful  if  the  cases  in  which 
the  effect  is  objectionable  are  not  fewer  than 
those  in  which  it  is  not.  [C.H.H.P.] 

FALSETTO.  The  voices  of  both  men  and 
women  contain  two— or,  as  defined  in  the  'Me- 
thode  du  Chant  du  Conservatoire  de  Musique,' 
three— registers,  viz.  chest  voice  (voce  di  jtetto) ; 
head  voice  (v.  di  testa) ;  and  a  third  which,  as 
being  forced  or  non  natural,  is  called  by  Italians 
and  French  falsetto  or  fausset,  or  'false'  voice. 
The  limits  of  these  are'  by  no  means  fixed.  In 
every  voice  identical  notes  can  be  produced  in 
more  wavs  than  one,  and  thus  each  register  can 
be  extended  many  degrees  beyond  its  normal 
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limits.  But  it  is  all  but  impossible  for  a  singer 
to  keep  both  first  and  third  registers  in  working 
order  at  the  same  time.  The  male  counter-tenor, 
or  alto  voice,  is  almost  entirely  falsetto,  and  is 
general!?  accompanied  by  an  imperfect  pronun- 
ciation, the  vowels  usually  part  a  kin  :  more  or 
less  of  the  quality  of  the  Italian  u  or  English  oo, 
on  which  the  falsetto  seems  to  be  most  easily 
producible. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  falsetto  in  musical 
Europe  is  in  reference  to  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
where  Spaniards  exceptionally  gifted  with  this 
voice  preceded  that  artificial  claw  to  whom  since 
the  1 6th  century  alto  and  even  soprano  parts 
have  been  assigned.  [J.  H  ] 

FALSTAFF.  A  comic  Italian  opera  in  2 
acts  ;  words  by  Maggiotti,  music  by  Balfe.  Pro- 
duced at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  July  19,  1838. 

FANDANGO.  An  Andalusian  dance,  a 
variety  of  the  SeouidILLA,  accompanied  by  the 
guitar  and  castanets.  In  its  original  form  the 
fandango  was  in  6-8  time,  of  slow  tempo,  mostly 
in  the  minor,  with  a  trio  in  the  major ;  some- 
times, however,  the  whole  was  in  a  major  key. 
Later  it  took  the  3-4  tempo,  and  the  characteristic 

Spanish  rhythm    J  Jfl    J  J  J  J .    In  this 

a 

shape  it  closely  resembles  the  seguidilla  and 
bolero.  One  Fandango  tune  is  given  by  Hawkins 
(Appendix,  No.  33).  Another  has  been  rendered 
famous  through  its  partial  adoption  by  both 
Gluck  and  Mozart— the  former  in  his  Ballet  of 
Don  Juan,  the  latter  in  Figaro  (end  of  Act  3). 
It  is  given  in  its  Spanish  form  by  Dohrn  in  the 
Neue  Zeitschrift  f.  Musik  (xi.  163,  7)  as  follows  :— 
Andantt. 
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FANFARE. 
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The  rhythm  of  the  castanets  was 

r  1 1&  1 1 1  f  tt&u\ 

Mozart's  version  is  known  and  accessible; 
Gluck's  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Jahn  * 
Mozart. 

There  is  a  curious  piece  of  history  said  to  be 
connected  with  this  dance.  Soon  after  its  first 
introduction,  in  the  17th  century,  it  was  con- 
demned by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Spain 
as  a  'godless  dance/  Just  as  the  Consistory 
were  about  to  prohibit  it,  one  of  the  judges 
remarked  that  it  was  not  fair  to  condemn  any  one 
unheard.  Two  celebrated  dancers  were  accord- 
ingly introduced  to  perform  the  fandango  before 
the  Consistory.  This  they  did  with  such  effect, 
that,  according  to  the  old  chronicler,  '  every  one 
joined  in,  and  the  hall  of  the  consistorium  was 
turned  into  a  dancing  saloon.'  No  more  was 
heard  of  the  condemnation  of  the  fandango. 

Similar  dances  to  the  fandango  are  the  T:  kaKA, 
the  Polo,  and  the  Jot  a  Arrauoxesa.  [E.P.] 

FANFARE.  A  French  term  of  unknown 
origin — perhaps  Moorish,  perhaps  onomatopoeic— 
denotes  in  strictness  a  short  passage  for  trumpets, 
such  as  is  t>erformed  at  coronations  and  other 
state  ceremonies.  In  England  they  are  kno*n 
as  '  Flourishes,'  and  are  played  by  the  Trumpeter* 
of  Her  Majesty's  Household  Cavalry  to  the 
number  of  eight,  all  playing  in  unison  <>n 
Et>  trumpets  without  valves.  The  following, 
believed  to  date  from  the  reign  of  Charles  u, 
is  the  Flourish  regularly  used  at  the  opening 
of  Parliament,  and  was  also  performed  at  the 
announcement  of  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War, 
the  visit  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales  to 
St .  Paul  s  after  the  Prince's  recovery,  and  so  on  :— 


2.  So  picturesque  and  effective  a  feature  as  the 
Fanfare  has  not  been  neglected  by  0|*»ra  com- 
posers.   No  one  who  has  heard  it  can  forget  the 
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effect  of  the  two  flourishes  announcing  the  arrival 
of  the  Governor  in  Fidelio,  both  in  the  opera  and 
in  the  two  earlier  overtures.  True  to  the  fact, 
Beethoven  has  written  it  in  unison  (in  the  opera 
and  the  later  overture  in  Bb.  in  the  earlier 
overture  in  Kb,  with  triplets).  Other  composers, 
not  so  conscientious  as  he,  have  given  them  in 
harmony,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  horns 
and  trombones.  See  Olympie ;  Struensee,  Act  2  ; 
Hamlet,  Tahl.  2,  Sc.  1,  and  many  more.  A 
good  example  is  that  in  Tannhauser,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  march.  It  is  for  3  Trum- 
pets in  B: —  _ 


A  fine  Fanfare  for  four  trumpets,  composed 
by  Mr.  Waterson,'  Bandmaster  of  the  1st  Life 
Guards,  is  played  as  a  dirge  at  the  funerals  of 
that  Regiment.  Weber  has  left  a  short  one — 
'Kleiner  7WA' — for  20  trumpets  in  C  (Jahns's 
Thematic  Cat.  No.  47  a).  [Tubch.] 

3.  The  word  is  also  employed  in  a  general 
sense  for  any  short  prominent  passage  of  the 
brass,  such  as  that  of  the  Trumpets  and  Trom- 
bones (with  the  wood  wind  also)  near  the  end  of 
the  4th  movement  in  Schumann's  Eb  Symphony; 
or  of  the  whole  wind  band  in  the  opening  An- 
dante of  the  Reformation  Symphony. 

4.  A  Fanfare  differs  essentially  from  a  Call  or 
Signal.   [Signal.]  [G.] 

FANISKA.  Cherubini's  list  opera;  in  3  acts; 
words  by  Sonnleithner  from  the  French.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Karnthnerthor  Theatre,  Vienna, 
Feb.  »5,  1806. 

FANTASIA  is  a  term  of  very  respectable 
antiquity  as  applied  to  music,  for  it  seems  to  be 
sufficiently  established  by  both  Burney  and 
Hawkins  in  their  Histories  that  it  was  the  im- 
mediate predecessor  of  the  term  Sonata,  and 
shares  with  the  term  Riobroab  the  honour  of 
having  been  the  first  title  given  to  compositions 
expressly  for  instruments  alone.  It  seems  itself 
to  have  been  a  descendant  of  the  madrigal ;  for 
when  madrigals,  accompanied  as  they  commonly 
were  by  instruments  playing  the  same  parts  with 
the  voices,  had  to  a  certain  extent  run  their 
course  as  the  most  popular  form  of  chamber 
compositions,  the  possibility  of  the  instruments 
playing  the  same  kind  of  music  without  the 
voices  was  not  far  to  Beek.  Hawkins  remarks 
that  the  early  Fantasias  'abounded  in  fugues 
and  little  responsive  passages  and  all  those  other 
elegances  observable  in  the  structure  and  con- 
trivance of  the  madrigal.'  They  were  written 
for  combinations  of  various  instruments,  such  as 
a  'Chest  of  Viols,'  and  even  for  five  'Cornets' 
of  an  ancient  kind,  seemingly  something  like  a 
family  of  modern  serpents.    There  are  examples 

'  To  whom  1 4U  Indebted  tor  much  lufunnHloo. 


of  this  kind  by  very  ancient  English  composers, 
and  Borne  also  for  the  '  Virginals '  by  Bird  and 
Gibbons  in  '  Parthenia.'  They  seem  to  have 
been  a  very  dry  sjwjcies  of  comjwisition,  and  Dr. 
Burney  quotes  Simpson's  'Compendium'  to  the 
intent  that  in  the  year  1667  'this  style  of  music 
was  much  neglected  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
auditors  that  understand  it,  their  ears  being  more 
delighted  with  light  and  airy  music' 

In  the  works  of  Bach  there  are  a  great  number 
of  Fantasias  both  as  separate  works  and  as  the 
first  movement  to  a  Suite,  or  conjoined  with  a 
Fugue.  In  the  latter  capacity  are  two  of  the 
finest  Fantasias  in  existence,  namely  that  in 
A  minor  called  'Grosse  Fantasie  und  Fuga' 
(Dorffel,  158),  and  that  in  D  minor,  commonly 
known  as  the  '  Fantasia  cromatica.'  Among  his 
organ  works  also  there  are  some  splendid  speci- 
mens, such  as  Fantasia  et  Fuga  in  G  minor 
(Dorffel,  798),  and  a  Fantasia  of  considerable 
length  in  G  major,  constituting  a  complete  work 
in  itself  (Dorffel,  855).  Among  the  works  of 
his  sons  and  other  contemporaneous  German 
masters  are  also  many  specimens  of  Fantasias. 
Some  of  them  are  very  curious,  as  the  last  move- 
ment of  a  Sonata  in  F  minor  by  Philip  Emmanuel 
Bach,  published  in  Roitzsch's  'Alte  Klavier 
Music/in  the  greater  part  of  which  the  division 
by  bars  is  entirely  dispensed  with  ;  and  the  same 
peculiarity  distinguishes  a  Fantasia  by  Johann 
Ernst  Bach  which  is  published  in  the  same 
collection.  Two  of  those  by  Fried  em  ann  Bach 
(in  A  and  C)  have  been  revived  at  the  Monday 
Popular  Concerts.  Mozart  produced  some  fine 
examples  of  Fantasias,  Beethoven  apparently 
only  two  distinctly  so  called,  namely  Opus  77 
and  the  Choral  Fantasia ;  and  two  of  the  SonatAS 
(op.  77)  are  entitled  'quasi  una  Fantasia,'  which 
implies  some  irregularity  of  form.  In  more 
modern  times,  apart  from  Schumann's  fine  ex- 
ample dedicated  to  Liszt  (op.  1 7),  the  name  has 
gone  somewhat  into  disrepute,  having  been  com- 
monly employed  to  label  vulgar  effusions  which 
consist  of  brilliant  passages  connected  with  popular 
airs  strung  together  into  a  piece  for  the  mere 
display  of  finger  cleverness.  But  in  these  days  of 
revivals  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  name 
should  not  be  given  to  more  honourably  conceived 
compositions,  and  yet  play  a  rdle  of  some  dignity 
in  modern  instrumental  music ;  and  the  very  fact 
that  there  are  no  rules  for  its  formal  construction 
would  seem  to  be  an  inducement  to  composers  of 
an  independent  turn  of  mind.  [C.H.H.P.] 

FANTASIESTUCK.  A  name  adopted  by 
Schumann  from  Hoffmann  to  characterise  various 
fancy  pieces  for  pianoforte,  alone  and  with  other 
instruments  (P.  F.  solo,  op.  1  a,  1 1 1 ;  with  Clarinet, 
op.  73 ;  with  Violin  and  Cello,  op.  88).  They 
are  on  a  small  scale,  but  several  of  them  of  con- 
siderable beauty. 

FARCE   (Ital.  Fartia,  probably  from  the 
Latin  fordo  to   stuff— Plautus   has  centoneg 
farcire,  to  insert  falsehoods  or  tricks).    A  fartrin 
was  a  canticle  in  the  vulgar  tongue  intermixed 
\  with  Latin,  originating  in  the  French  church 
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at  the  time  when  Latin  began  to  be  a  tongue 
'not  understated  of  the  people.'  The  fartia 
was  sung  in  many  churches  at  the  principal 
festivals,  almost  universally  at  Christmas.  It 
became  a  vehicle  for  satire  and  fun,  and  thus 
led  to  the  modern  Farsa  or  Farce,  an  opera  in 
one  act,  of  which  the  subject  is  extravagant  and 
the  action  ludicrous.  |J.  H.] 

FARINELLI.  A  serio-comic  opera  in  2  acts ; 
words  by  C.  Z.  Barnett,  music  by  John  Barnett ; 
produced  at  Drury  Lane  Feb.  8,  1839,  Balfe 
acting  Farinelli,  and  being  forced  by  hoarseness 
to  leave  off  at  end  of  ut  act. 

FARINELLI,  a  violin-player  and  composer, 
was  either  a  brother  or  a  1  uncle  of  the  cele- 
brated singer  Farinelli  (Carlo  Broschi).  Date 
and  place  uf  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown. 
After  living  for  some  time  in  France  we  find 
him  in  1680  at  Hanover,  ride  by  ride  with 
Handel,  as  leader  of  the  band.  He  appears  to 
have  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  a  performer, 
and  considerable  popularity  as  a  composer  of  in- 
strumental music  in  a  light  and  pleasing  style. 
He  excelled  especially  in  the  performance  of 
Lulli's  airs  and  his  own  so-called  '  Folia,'  which 
was  known  in  England  during  the  last  century  as 
'  Farinell's  'ground.'  [See  Folia.]  Farinelli  was 
knighted  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Hawkins,  was  appointed  by  George  I.  his 
resident  at  Venice.  [P.  D.] 

FARINELLI,  Carlo  Broschi,  detto,  was 
born  January  24,  1 705,  at  Naples,  according  to 
his  own  statement  made  to  Dr.  Burney,  who  saw 
him  at  Bologna  in  1 770,  though  Padre  6.  Sacchi, 
his  biographer,  fixes  hia  birthplace  at  Andria. 
Some  say  that  he  derived  his  wbriquet  from  the 
occupation  of  his  father,  who  was  either  a  miller 
or  a  seller  of  flour  (farina) ;  others  contend  that 
he  was  so  named  after  three  brothers  Farina, 
very  distinguished  amateurs  at  Naples,  and  his 
patrons.  It  is,  however,  quite  probable  that  he 
simply  took  the  name  of  his  uncle  Farinelli,  the 
composer.  Sacchi  declares  that  he  saw  in  Fari- 
nelli's  possession  the  letters  of  nobility  which  he 
was  required  to  produce  when  admitted,  by  the 
favour  of  the  King  of  Spain,  into  the  orders  of 
Calatrava  and  St.  Iago.  It  seems  scarcely 
credible  that  noble  parents  should  have  destined 
their  Bon  for  the  musical  stage,  or  consented  to 
the  peculiar  preparation  necessary  to  make  him 
a  toprano ;  but  this,  as  usual,  is  explained  by 
the  story  of  an  accident  having  happened  to  the 
boy  while  riding,  which  rendered  necessary  the 
operation  by  which  he  retained  his  treble.  The 
voice,  thus  manufactured,  became  the  most 
bt  autiful  ever  heard.  He  Boon  left  tho  care  of 
hit*  father,  who  taught  him  the  rudiments,  to 
enter  the  school  of  Porpora.  of  whom  he  wa>4he 
first  and  most  distinguished  pupil.  jLn^Spite  of 
his  now  explicit  statement  to  Dr.  Burney,  it  is  not 
possible  that  Farinelli  could  have  made  his  ihbut 
at  Naples  in  17.10,  at  the  age  of  15,  in  Metasta- 
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rio's  'Angelica  e  Medoro' ;  for  the  latter  did  not 
leave  Rome  tUl  1 721,  and  'Angelica  e  Medoro' 
was  not  written  before  1722.  vFetis.)    In  that 
year  Farinelii,  already  famous  in  southern  Italy 
under  the  name  of  1/  rayazzo  (the  boy),  accom- 
panied Porpora  to  Rome,  and  made  his  first 
appearance  there  in  '  Eomene,'  composed  by  his 
master  for  the  Teatro  Aliberti.    There  was  a 
Gennan  trumpet-player  at  that  time  in  the 
capital,  who  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Bo- 
mans  by  his  marvellous  powers.    For  this  artist 
Porpora  wrote  an  obbligato  part  to  a  song,  in 
which  his  pupil  vied  with  the  instrument  in 
holding  and  swelling  a  note  of  extraordinary 
length,  purity,  and  volume.    Although  the  vir- 
tuoso performed  this  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
Farinelli  excelled  him  in  the  duration,  brilliance, 
and  gradual  crescendo  and  diminuendo  of  the 
note,  while  he  carried  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
audience  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  novelty  and 
spontaneity  of  the  shakes  and  difficult  variations 
which  he  introduced  into  the  air.    It  is  probable 
that  these  were  previously  arranged  by  Porpora, 
and  not  due  to  the  impromptu  inspiration  of  the 
ringer.    Having  remained  under  the  instruction 
of  hia  nuister  until  1724,  Farinelli  made  his  first 
journey  to  Vienna  in  that  year.    A  year  later 
he  sang  for  the  first  time  at  Venice  in  Albinonf* 
'  Didoue  abbandonata,'  the  libretto  by  Metasta- 
rio  ;  and  subsequently  returned  to  Naples,  where 
he  achieved  a  triumph  in  a  Dramatic  Serenade 
by  Haase,  in  which  he  sang  with  the  celebrated 
runt. it.- 1  * ■> ,  Tori,    In  1726  he  appeared  in  Fr. 
Ciampi'B  'Ciro'  at  Milan;  and  then  made  hit 
second  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  was  anxiously 
expected.    In  1727  Qe  went  to  Bologna,  where 
he  was  to  meet  the  famous  Bcrnacchi,  the  '  King 
of  Singers,'  for  the  first  time.     Meeting  this 
rival  in  a  Grand  Duo,  Farinelli  poured  forth  all 
the  beauties  of  his  voice  and  style  without 
reserve,  and  executed  a  number  of  most  difficult 
passages,  which  were  rewarded  with  tumultuous 
applause.    Nothing  daunted,  Bernacchi  replied 
in  the  same  air,  repeating  every  trill,  roulade,  or 
cadenza,  which  had  been  sung  by  Farinelli.  The 
latter,  owning  his  defeat,  entreated  his  conquer* 
to  give  him  some  instruction,  which  Bernacchi, 
with  equal  generosity,  willingly  consented  to 
bestow  ;  and  thus  was  perfected  the  talent  of 
the  most  remarkable  singer,  perhaps,  who  has 
ever  lived. 

After  a  second  visit  to  Vienna  in  1728.  Fari- 
nelli went  several  times  to  Venice.  Rome,  Naples, 
Piacenza,  and  Parma,  meeting  and  vanquishing 
such  formidable  rivals  as  (iizzi,  Nicolini,  Faus- 
tina, and  Cuzzoni,  and  everywhere  loaded  with 
riches  and  honours.  In  1731  he  visited  Vienna 
for  the  third  time.  It  was  at  this  point  that  be 
modified  his  style,  from  one  of  mere  brilliance 
and  bravura,  which,  like  a  true  pupil  of  Porpors, 
he  had  hitherto  practised,  to  one  of  pathos  and 
simplicity.  This  change  is  said  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  'You 
have,'  he  said,  '  hitherto  excited  only  astoni*h- 
ineut  and  admiration,  but  you  have  never  touchtd 
I  the  heart;   it  would  be  easy  to  you  to  creaie 
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emotion,  if  you  would  but  be  more  simple  and 
more  expressive !'  Farinelli  adopted  this  ad- 
mirable counsel,  and  became  the  most  pathetic, 
as  he  was  still  the  most  brilliant,  of  singers. 

Returning  once  more  to  Italy,  he  revisited 
with  ever-increasing  renown  Venice,  Rome,  Fer- 
rara,  Lucca,  and  Turin.  In  1734  he  made  his 
first  journey  to  England.  Here  he  arrived  at 
the  moment  when  the  opposition  to  Handel,  sup- 
ported by  the  nobles,  had  established  a  rival 
Ojiera,  with  Porpora  for  composer,  and  Senesino, 
w  ho  had  quarrelled  with  the  great  German,  for 
principal  singer.  The  enterprise,  however,  did 
not  succeed,  but  made  debts  to  the  amount  of 
£19,000.  At  this  juncture  Porpora  naturally 
thought  of  his  illustrious  pupil,  who  obeyed 
the  summons,  and  saved  the  house.  He  made 
his  first  appearance  at  the  Theatre,  Lincoln's 
Inn,  in  1  Artaserse,'  the  music  of  which  was 
chiefly  by  Riccardo  Broschi.  his  own  brother,  and 
Hasse.  The  most  favourite  airs  were  *  Pallido 
il  sole,'  set  by  Hasse  and  sung  by  Senesino; 

•  Per  questo  dolce  amplesso,'  by  the  same,  and 

•  Son  qual  nave,'  by  Broschi,  both  the  latter 
being  sung  by  Farinelli.  In  the  last,  composed 
specially  for  him,  the  first  note  (as  in  the  song 
in  '  Eomene')  was  taken  with  such  delicacy, 
swelled  by  minute  degrees  to  such  an  amazing 
volume,  and  afterwards  diminished  in  the  same 
manner  to  a  mere  point,  that  it  was  applauded 
for  full  five  minutes.  After  this,  he  set  off  with 
such  brilliance  and  rapidity  of  execution  that 
it  was  difficult  for  the  violins  of  those  days  to 
accompany  him.  He  sang  also  in  '  Onorio,' 
•Polifemo,'  and  other  operas  by  Porpora;  and 
excited  an  enthusiastic  admiration  among  the 
dilettanti  which  finally  culminated  in  the  famous 
ejaculation  of  a  lady  in  one  of  the  boxes  (per- 
petuated by  Hogarth  in  the  Rake's  Progress) — 
'  One  God  and  one  Farinelli ! '  In  his  first  per- 
formance at  Court,  he  waa  accompanied  by  the 
Princess  -Royal,  who  insisted  on  his  singing  two 
of  Handel's  songs  at  sight,  printed  in  a  different 
clef,  and  composed  in  a  different  Btyle  from  any 
to  which  he  had  ever  been  accustomed.  He  also 
confirmed  the  truth  of  the  story,  that  Senesino 
and  himself,  meeting  for  the  first  time  on  the 
same  stage,  '  Senesino  had  the  part  of  a  furious 
tyrant  to  represent,  and  Farinelli  that  of  an 
unfortunate  hero  in  chains;  but,  in  the  course 
of  the  first  song,  he  so  softened  the  obdurate 
heart  of  the  enraged  tyrant  that  Senesino,  for- 
getting his  Btage  character,  ran  to  Farinelli  and 
embraced  him  in  his  arms.'  The  Prince  of  Wales 
gnve  Farinelli  a  'fine  wrought-gold  snuff-box, 
richly  set  with  diamonds  and  rubies,  in  which 
waa  enclosed  a  pair  of  diamond  knee -buckles, 
as  also  a  purse  of  one  hundred  guineas.'  This 
example  was  followed  by  most  of  the  courtiers, 
and  the  presents  were  duly  advertised  in  the 
Court  Journal.  His  salary  was  only  £1500,  yet 
during  the  three  years  1734,  5,  and  6,  which  he 
spent  in  London,  his  income  was  not  less  than 
£-rooo  per  annum.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  he 
built,  out  of  a  Hindi  part  of  the  sums  acquired 
here,  '  a  very  superb  mansion,  in  which  he  dwelt, 


choosing  to  dignify  it  with  the  significant  ap- 
pellation of  the  Engliah  Folly.' 

Towards  the  end  of  1 736,  Farinelli  set  out  for 
Spain,  staying  a  few  months  in  France  by  the 
way ;  where,  in  spite  of  the  ignorance  and 
prejudice  against  foreign  singers  which  then 
distinguished  the  French,  he  achieved  a  great 
success.  Louis  XV  heard  him  in  the  Queen's 
apartments,  and  applauded  him  to  an  extent 
which  astonished  the  Court  (Riccoboni).  The 
King  gave  him  his  portrait  set  in  diamonds,  and 
500  louis  d'or.  Though  the  singer,  who  had 
made  engagements  in  London,  intended  only  a 
flying  visit  to  Spain,  his  fortune  kept  him  there 
nearly  25  years.  He  arrived  in  Madrid,  as  he 
had  done  in  London,  at  a  critical  moment. 
Philip  V,  a  prey  to  melancholy  depression,  neg- 
lected the  affairs  of  the  state,  and  refused  even 
to  preside  at  the  Council.  The  Queen,  hearing 
of  the  arrival  of  Farinelli,  determined  to  try  the 
effect  of  his  voice  upon  the  King.  She  arranged 
a  concert  in  the  next  room  to  that  which  the 
King  occupied,  and  invited  the  singer  to  perform 
there  a  few  tender  and  pathetic  airs.  The 
success  of  the  plan  was  instantaneous  and  com- 
plete ;  Philip  was  first  struck,  then  moved,  and 
finally  overcome  with  pleasure.  He  sent  for  the 
artist,  thanked  him  with  effusion,  and  bade  him 
name  his  reward.  Farinelli,  duly  prepared, 
answered  that  his  best  reward  would  be  to  see 
the  monarch  return  to  the  society  of  his  Court 
and  to  the  <  ures  of  the  Btate.  Philip  consented, 
allowed  himself  to  be  shaved  for  the  first  time 
for  many  weeks,  and  owed  his  cure  to  the  powers 
of  the  great  singer.  The  Queen,  alive  to  this, 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  latter  to  remain  at 
a  salary  of  50,000  francs,  and  Farinelli  thus 
separated  himself  from  the  world  of  art  for  ever. 
He  related  to  Burney  that  during  10  yearB,  until 
the  death  of  Philip  V,  he  sang  four  songs  to  the 
King  every  night  without  change  of  any  kind. 
Two  of  these  were  the  '  Pallido  il  sole'  and  1  Per 
questo  doloe  amplesso'  of  Hasse ;  and  the  third, 
a  minuet  on  which  he  improvised  variations. 
He  thus  repeated  about  3,600  times  the  same 
things,  and  never  anything  else :  he  acquired, 
indeed,  enormous  power,  but  the  price  paid  for 
it  was  too  high.  It  is  not  true  that  Farinelli 
was  appointed  prime  minister  by  Philip ;  this 
post  he  never  had :  but  under  Ferdinand  VI, 
the  successor  of  Philip,  he  enjoyed  the  position 
of  first  favourite,  superior  to  that  of  any  minister. 
This  king  was  subject  to  the  same  infirmity  as 
his  father,  and  was  similarly  cured  by  Farinelli, 
as  Saul  was  by  David.  His  reward  this  time 
was  the  cro»  of  Calatrava  (1750),  one  of  the 
highest  orders  in  Spain  From  this  moment  his 
power  was  unbounded,  and  exceeded  that  ever 
obtained  by  any  singer.  Seeing  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  King  by  music,  he  easily  persuaded 
him  to  establish  an  Italian  opera  at  Buen-retiro, 
to  which  he  invited  some  of  the  first  artists  of 
Italy.  He  himself  was  appointed  the  chief 
manager.  He  was  also  employed  frequently  in 
political  affairs,  was  consulted  constantly  by  the 
I  minister  La  Enaenada,  and  was  especially  con- 
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sidered  as  the  agent  of  the  ministers  of  those 
European  Courts  which  were  opposed  to  the 
family  treaty  proposed  by  France.  (Booous.) 
In  all  his  proMpenty,  Farinelli  ever  showed  the 
greatest  prudence,  modesty,  and  moderation  :  he 
made  no  enemies,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  but 
conciliated  those  who  would  naturally  have 
envied  him  his  favour  with  the  King.  Hearing 
one  day  an  officer  in  the  anti-chamber  complain 
of  the  King's  neglect  of  his  30  years'  service, 
while  riches  were  heaped  on  'a  miserable  actor,' 
Farinelli  begged  a  commission  for  the  grumbler, 
and  gave  it  to  him,  to  his  great  surprise,  observing 
mildly  that  ho  was  wrong  to  tax  the  King  with 
ingratitude.  According  to  another  anecdote,  he 
once  requested  an  embassy  for  a  courtier,  when 
the  King  asked  him  if  he  was  not  aware  that 
this  grandee  was  a  particular  enemy  of  his: 
•True,'  replied  Farinelli;  'but  this  is  how  I 
desire  to  take  my  revenge  upon  him.'  He  was 
as  generous  also  as  he  was  prudent.  A  story 
is  told  of  a  tailor  who  brought  him  a  handsome 
gala-costume,  and  refused  any  payment,  but 
humbly  begged  to  hear  one  song  from  the 
incomparable  artist.  After  trying  in  vain  to 
change  his  resolution,  Farinelli  good-humouredly 
complied,  and  sang  to  the  delighted  tailor,  not 
one,  but  several  songs.  Having  concluded,  he 
said  :  '  I  too  am  rather  proud ;  and  that  is  the 
reason,  perhaps,  of  my  having  some  advantage 
over  other  singers.  I  have  yielded  to  you  ;  it  it 
but  just  that  you  should  yield  in  turn  to  me.' 
He  then  insisted  on  paying  the  man  nearly 
double  the  value  of  the  clothes. 

While  still  at  Madrid,  he  beard  of  the  death 
of  his  former  rival,  teacher,  and  friend,  Bernacchi. 
In  a  letter  (in  the  possession  of  the  present 
writer),  dated  April  1 3,  1756,  he  speaks  with 
deep  regret  of  the  loss  of  one  1  for  whom  he  had 
always  felt  esteem  and  affection,'  and  condoles 
with  his  correspondent,  the  Padre  Martini. 

Shortly  after  the  ascent  of  Charles  III  to  the 
throne  (1759),  Farinelli  received  orders  to  leave 
the  kingdom,  owing  probably  to  Charles's  in- 
tention to  sign  the  family  pact  with  France 
and  Naples,  to  which  the  singer  had  ever  been 
opposed.  He  preserved  his  salary,  but  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  live  at  Bologna  and  not  at 
Naples.  Once  more  in  Italy,  after  35  years  of 
exile,  Farinelli  found  none  of  his  friends  remain- 
ing. Some  were  dead;  others  had  quitted  the 
country.  New  friends  are  not  easily  made  after 
middle  age;  and  Farinelli  was  now  57  years 
old.  He  had  wealth,  but  his  grandeur  was  gone. 
Yet  he  was  more  addicted  to  talking  of  his 
political  career  than  of  his  triumphs  as  a  singer. 
He  passed  the  20  remaining  years  of  his  life  in 
a  splendid  paUxzxo,  a  mile  from  Bologna,  con- 
templating for  hours  the  j>ortra;ts  of  Philip  V, 
Eli.-abeth,  and  Ferdinand,  in  silence,  interrupted 
only  by  tears  of  regret.  He  received  the  visits 
of  strangers  courteously,  and  showed  pleasure  in 
conversing  with  them  about  the  Spanish  Court. 
He  made  only  one  journey  during  this  {leriod,  to 
Koine,  where  he  expatiated  to  the  Pope  on  the 
riches  and  honours  he  had  enjoyed  at  Madrid. 


The  Holy  Father  answered,  '  Avete  fatta  Uots 
fortuna  costa,  perche  vi  avete  trovato  le  jjioie, 
che  avete  perdute  in  qua.' 

When  Burnt  y  saw  him  at  Bologna  in  1771, 
though  he  no  longer  sang,  he  played  00  the 
viol  d  amour  and  harpsichord,  and  composed  for 
those  instruments :  he  had  also  a  collection  of 
keyed  instruments  in  which  he  took  great  delight, 
especially  a  piano  made  at  Florence  in  1750, 
which  he  called  Rafael  d'Vrbino,  Next  to  that 
he  preferred  a  harpsichord  which  had  been  given 
to  him  by  the  Queen  of  Sjiain ;  this  he  called 
Correggio,  while  he  named  others  Titian,  Owida, 
etc.  He  had  a  fine  gallery  of  pictures  by  Marillo 
and  Ximones,  among  which  were  portraits  of  his 
royal  patrons,  and  several  of  himself,  one  by  ha 
friend  Amiconi,  representing  him  with  FawtiM 
and  Metastasio.  The  latter  was  engraved  by 
L  Wagner  at  London  (fol.),  and  is  uncommon ; 
the  head  of  Farinelli  was  copied  from  it  agth 
by  the  same  engraver,  but  reversed,  in  an  oral 
(4to).  and  the  first  state  of  this  is  rare:  it 
supplied  Sir  J.  Hawkins  with  the  portrait  ft 
his  History  of  Music.  C.  Lucy  also  painted 
Farinelli ;  the  picture  was  engraved  (fol.)  ■ 
mezzotint,  1735,  by  Alex.  Van  Haecken,  sad 
this  print  is  also  scarce. 

Fetis  fulls  into  an  error  in  contradicting  thi 
story  of  Farinelli's  suggesting  to  the  Padre  Mv 
tini  to  write  his  History  of  Music,  on  the  grotcJ 
that  he  only  returned  to  Italy  in  1 761.  foci 
years  after  the  ap[tearance  of  the  first  volume, 
and  had  no  previous  relations  with  the  learnt 
author.  The  letter  quoted  above  shows  that  he 
was  in  correspondence  with  hi  in  certainly  * 
early  as  April  1 756,  when  he  writes  in  amwtf 
to  a  letter  of  Martini,  and,  after  adverting  to  th* 
death  of  Bernacchi,  orders  twenty-four  copw* 
of  his  work,  bound  in  red  morocco,  for  present* 
to  the  Queen  and  other  notabilities  of  the  Court 
It  is,  therefore,  quite  possible  that  their  corre- 
spondence originated  even  long  before  this.  Tber 
remained  in  the  closest  intimacy  until  desti 
separated  them  by  the  decease  o  f  Farinelli,  Jnrj 
15,  1782,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

Martin.  11;  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  thn 
great  artist,  saying  that  he  had  7  or  S  nt  h* 
more  than  ordinary  singers,  and  these  perferfh 
sonorous,  equal,  and  clear;  that  he  had  sltf 
much  knowledge  of  music,  and  was  s  worthy 
pupil  of  Porjxira.  Manciui,  a  great  master  of 
singing  and  a  fellow-pupil  of  Bernacchi  with 
Farinelli,  speaks  of  him  with  yet  more  en 
thusiasm.  '  His  voice,'  he  says,  4  was  thoochi 
a  marvel,  because  it  was  so  perfect,  so  powerhi 
so  sonorous,  and  so  rich  in  its  extent,  both  in  th' 
high  and  the  low  parts  of  the  register,  that  ta 
equal  has  never  been  heard  in  our  times.  Be 
was,  moreover,  endowed  with  a  creative  gesiics 
which  inspired  him  witb  embellishments  so  ee* 
and  so  astonishing  that  no  one  was  aide  !" 
imitate  them.  The  art  of  taking  and  keepinC 
the  breath,  so  softly  and  easily  that  no  one  could 
perceive  it,  began  and  died  with  him.  The 
qualities  in  wluch  he  excelled  were  the  evens** 
of  his  voice,  the  art  of  swelling  its  sound,  the 
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portamento,  the  union  of  the  registers,  a  surprising 
agil  ty,  a  graceful  and  pathetic  style,  and  a  shake 
as  admirable  as  it  was  rare.  There  was  no 
branch  of  the  art  which  he  did  not  carry  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  perfection  ....  The  successes 
which  he  obtained  in  his  youth  did  not  prevent 
him  from  continuing  to  study ;  and  this  great 
artist  applied  himself  with  so  much  perseverance 
that  he  contrived  to  change  in  some  measure  his 
style  and  to  acquire  another  and  superior  method, 
when  his  name  was  already  famous  and  his 
fortune  brilliant.'  Such  was  Farinelli,  as  superior 
to  the  great  singers  of  his  own  period  as  they 
were  to  those  of  more  recent  times.         [J.  M.] 

FARINELLI,  Giuseppe,  composer,  born  at 
Este,  May  7,  1 769  ;  in  1 785  entered  the  con- 
•ervatorio  '  De'  Turchini '  at  Naples,  where  he 
studied  accompaniment  under  Fago,  and  com- 
position under  Sala  and  Tritto.  In  1808  he 
was  in  Venice,  and  18 10- 17  at  Turin.  In  1819 
he  was  appointed  chapel-master  at  Trieste,  where 
he  died  Dec.  I  a,  1836.  He  composed  an  im- 
mense number  of  operas  in  avowed  imitation  of 
Cimarosa,  which  however  were  more  successful 
than  the  majority  of  imitations.  A  duet  he 
introduced  into  the  '  Matrimonio  Segreto'  has 
been  mistaken  for  Cimarosa' «  own  composition. 
He  also  wrote  masses,  a  'Stabat'  in  two  parts, 
and  other  church  music.  [M.  C.  C] 

FARMER,  John,  'practitioner  in  the  art  of 
Mosique'  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century, 
published  in  1591  a  little  tract  entitled  'Divers 
and  sundrie  waies  of  two  Parts  in  one,  to  the 
number  of  fortie  upon  one  playn  Song;  some- 
times placing  the  Ground  above  and  the  parts 
bene  the,  and  otherwise  the  Ground  bene  the  and 
the  parts  above,'  etc.  He  was  one  of  the  ten 
composers  employed  by  T.  Este  to  harmonise  the 
tunes  fur  his  '  Whole  Book  of  Psalms'  published 
in  159a.  In  >599  he  published  his  'First  Set 
of  English  Madrigals  to  Foure  Voyces,'  in  the 
address  'To  the  Reader'  prefixed  to  which  he 
aays  he  has  fitly 1  linkt'  his  '  Musicke  to  number,' 
and  given  to  each  '  their  true  effect.'  Both  this 
work  and  his  tract  are  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Oxenford,  whom  the  author  describes  as  'my 
very  good  Lord  and  Master.*  Farmer  contributed 
to  'The Triumphes of  Oriana,'  1 601, the  madrigal 
•  Faire  nimphes  I  heard  one  telling.'  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  biography.  [W.  H.  H.] 

FARMER,  Thomas,  Mus.  Baa,  was  originally 
one  of  the  Waits  of  London,  and  graduated  at 
Cambridge  in  1684.  He  composed  instrumental 
music  for  the  theatre  and  contributed  some  songs 
to  'The  Theater  of  Music,'  1685-87,  and  to 
D'Urfey's  Third  Collection  of  Songs,  1685.  In 
1686  he  published  '  A  Consort  of  Musick  in  four 
parts,  containing  thirty-three  Lessons  beginning 
with  an  Overture,'  and  in  1690  'A  Second  Con- 
sort of  Musick  in  four  parts,  containing  eleven 
Lessons,  beginning  with  a  Ground.'  Purcell 
composed  an  Elegy,  written  by  Nahum  Tate, 
upon  his  death  (printed  in  Orpheus  Britannicus, 
ii.  35)  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  he 
died  young.  [W.H.H.] 


FARNABY,  Giles,  Mas,  Baa,  was  of  the 

family  of  Farnaby  of  Tnrro,  and  nearly  related 
to  Thomas  Farnabie,  the  famous  Kentish  school- 
master. He  commenced  the  study  of  music 
about  1580,  and  on  July  9,  1592,  graduated  at 
Oxford  as  Bachelor  of  Music.  He  was  one  of 
the  ten  composers  employed  by  Thomas  Este 
to  harmonise  the  tunes  for  his  '  Whole  Book  of 
Psalms,'  published  in  159a.  In  1598  he  pub- 
lished '  Canzonets  to  foure  voyces,  with  a  song  of 
eight  parts,'  with  commendatory  verses  prefixed 
by  Antony  Holborae,  John  Dow  land,  Richard 
Alison,  and  Hugh  Holland.  A  madrigal  by 
Farnaby,  'Come,  Charon,  come,'  is  extant  in 
MS.  [W.H.H.] 
FARNESE,  Mabianna,  a  seoonda  donna  who 
appeared  in  London  about  the  years  1776  and  7. 
She  took  part  in  Traetta's  '  Germondo,'  and  also 
played  Calipso  in  his  '  Telemaco.'  [J.M.] 

FARRANT,  John.  There  wore  two  musi- 
cians of  this  name,  who  both  flourished  about 
the  year  1600.  The  elder  was  organist  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  the  other  organist  of 
Christ's  Hospital,  London.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  their  lives.  [W.  H.  H.] 

FARRANT,  Richabd,  was  one  of  the  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  date  of  his  first  appointment  is 
not  known,  but  he  resigned  in  April,  1564,  on 
becoming  Master  of  the  Children  of  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
been  also  a  lay  vicar  and  organist.  During  his 
tenure  of  office  at  Windsor  he  occupied  '  a 
dwelling  house  within  the  Castle,  called  the 
Old  Commons.'  On  Nov.  5,  1569,  he  was  re- 
appointed a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and 
remained  such  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  Nov.  30, 1 580.  Farrant's  church  music  merits 
all  the  eulogy  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it 
for  solemnity  and  pathos.  His  service  printed 
by  Boyce  in  G  minor  is  given  by  Tudway  (B. 
Museum,  Harl.  MSS.  7337  and  8)  in  A  minor, 
and  called  his  '  High  Service.'  His  two  anthems, 
•Call  to  remembrance'  and  'Hido  not  Thou  thy 
face'  were  for  many  years  performed  on  Maundy 
Thursday  during  the  distribution  of  the  royal 
bounty.  The  beautiful  anthem,  '  Lord,  for  Thy 
tender  mercies'  sake'  (the  words  from  Lydley's 
Prayers),  has  long  been  assigned  to  F arrant, 
although  attributed  by  earlier  writers  to  John 
Hilton.  Tudway  (Add.  MSS.  7340)  gives  another 
anthem — '  O  Lord,  Almighty,'  full,  4  voices— as 
his,  but  this  is  questionable. 

His  son,  Daniel,  was  one  of  the  first  authors 
who  set  lessons  'lyra  way'  for  the  viol,  after  the 
manner  of  the  old  English  lute  or  bandora,  in 
the  time  of  Charles  I.  [W.  H.  H.] 

FARRENC,  Abistide,  born  at  Marseilles 
April  9,  1 794,  died  in  Paris  Feb.  1 2,  1 869,  com- 
posed some  pieces  for  the  flute,  but  is  best  known 
as  a  writer  on  music.  He  took  an  important 
part  in  the  and  edition  of  FeWs  'Biographic 
universelle,'  and  wrote  the  biographical  notices 
in  Madame  Farrenc's  'Tresor  des  Pianistes.' 
I  He  also  contributed  critiques  to  '  La  France 
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musicale,'  and  'La  Revue  de  Musique  ancienne 
et  moderne'  (Rennes  1 858).  Some  of  Li*  valuable 
notes  and  unpublished  articles  are  among  the 
MSS.  in  the  library  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire. 

His  wife  Louise — born  in  Paris  May  31,1 804 ; 
died  there  Sept.  15  1875 — was  a  sister  of  the 
sculptor  Auguste  Dumont,  and  aunt  of  Ernest 
Reyer.  She  studied  under  Reich  A,  and  at  an 
early  age  could  compose  both  for  the  orchestra 
and  piano.  She  married  in  1821,  and  made 
several  professional  tours  in  France  with  her 
husband,  both  performing  in  public  with  great 
success.  Madame  Farrenc  was  not  only  a 
clever  woman,  but  an  able  and  conscientious 
teacher,  as  is  shown  by  the  many  excellent 
iemale  pupils  Bhe  trained  during  the  thirty  years 
she  was  professor  of  the  piano  at  the  Conserva- 
toire (Nov.  184; -Jan.  ,1873).  Besides  some 
remarkable  Etudes,  sonatas,  and  pieces  for  the 
pianoforte,  she  composed  sonatas  for  piano  and 
violin  or  cello,  trios,  two  quintets,  a  sestet,  and 
a  nonet,  for  which  works  Bhe  obtained  in  1869 
the  prize  of  tho  Academic  des  Beaux  Arte  for 
chamber-music.  She  also  wrote  two  symphonies 
and  three  overtures  for  full  orchestra,  and  several 
of  her  more  important  compositions  have  been 
performed  at  the  Conservatoire  coucerte.  More 
than  by  all  these  however  her  name  will  be 
perpetuated  by  the  'Treaor  des  Pianistes,'  a  real 
anthology  of  music,  containing  chefs-d'oeuvre  of 
all  the  classical  masters  of  the  clavecin  and 
pianoforte  from  the  1 6th  century  down  to 
Weber  and  Chopin,  as  well  as  more  modern 
works  of  the  highest  value.  [Tr&soh  dk3 
Pianistes.]  [G.C.] 

FASCH,  Carl  Friedbich  Christian,  founder 
of  the  '  Singakademie  *  at  Berlin,  born  Nov.  18, 
1736,  at  Zerbst,  where  his  father  was  Capell- 
muster.  As  a  chdd  he  was  delicate,  and 
much  indulged.  He  made  rapid  progress  on  the 
violin  and  clavier,  and  in  the  rudiment*  of 
harmony.  After  a  short  stay  at  Cocthen,  where 
he  made  his  first  attempts  at  composition  in 
church-music,  he  was  sent  to  Strelitz.  Here  he 
continued  his  studies  under  Hertel,  in  all  branches 
of  music,  but  especially  in  accompaniment,  at 
that  time  a  difficult  art,  as  the  accompanyibt  had 
so  little  to  guide  him.  In  175 1  Linicko,  the 
court  clavierist,  having  declined  to  accompany 
Franz  Beuda,  Fasch  offered  to  supply  his  place 
at  the  harpsichord,  and  Benda's  praises  incited 
him  to  still  greater  efforts.  After  his  return  to 
Zerbst  he  was  sent  to  complete  his  education 
at  Klosterbergen  near  Magdeburg.  Benda  had 
not  forgotten  their  meeting,  and  in  1756,  when 
just  ;o,  Fasch  was  appointed  on  his  recoinmenda- 
tion  accompanviBt  to  Frederic  the  Great.  His 
coadjutor  was  no  less  a  person  than  Emmanuel 
Bach ;  they  took  it  in  turns  to  accompany  the  King's 
flute-concertos,  and  as  soon  as  Fasch  had  become 
accustomed  to  the  royal  amateur's  impetuous 
style  01  execution  his  accompaniments  gave  every 
satisfaction.  The  Seven  Years  War  put  an  end 
to  Frederic's  flute-playing,  and  as  Fasch  received 
his  salary  in  pnper.  worth  only  a  fifth  part  of 
ite  nominal  value,— a  misfortune  in  which  he 


anticipated  Beethoven — he  was  compelled  to 
maintain  himself  by  giving  lessons.  For  his 
lessons  in  composition  he  made  a  collection  of 
several  thousand  examples.  About  the  same 
time  he  wrote  several  most  ingenious  canons, 
particularly  one  for  25  voices  containing  five 
canons  put  together,  one  being  in  seven  parte, 
one  in  six  and  three  in  four  parts.  After  the 
b'ttle  of  Torgau  the  King  granted  him  an 
a  ddition  of  100  thalers  to  his  salary,  but  the 
increase  covered  the  direction  of  the  opera,  which 
was  put  into  his  hands  from  1 774  to  76.  After 
the  war  of  the  Bavarian  succession  Frederic  gave 
up  his  practice,  and  Fasch  was  free  to  follow  his 
natural  inclination  for  church  music.  In  1 783, 
incited  by  a  16-part  Mass  of  Benevoli's,  which 
Reichardt  had  brought  from  Italy,  he  wrote  one 
for  the  same  number  of  voices,  which  however 
proved  too  difficult  for  the  court-singers.  He 
retained  his  post  after  Frederic's  death,  but 
occupied  himself  chiefly  with  composition  and 
teaching.  In  the  summer  of  1 790,  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  he  began  choral  meetings  in  the  sumnier- 
house  of  Geheimrath  Milow,  which  resulted  in 
the  'Singakademie,'  an  institution  which  under 
his  pupil  and  successor  Zelter  became  very 
popular  and  exercised  an  important  influence  on 
musical  taste  in  Berlin  for  many  years.  Before 
his  death  Fasch  was  twice  visited  by  Beethoven, 
who  spent  some  time  in  Berlin  in  the  summer  of 
1796.  On  the  first  occasion,  June  it,  he  heard 
a  chorale,  the  three  first  numbers  of  Fasch's 
mass,  and  several  movements  from  his  1 1 9th 
Psalm,  and  he  himself  extemporised  on  one  of 
the  subjects  of  the  latter.  On  the  28th  he  re- 
appeared and  again  extemporised,  to  the  delight 
of  Fasch's  scholars,  who,  as  Beethoven  used  to 
say,  pressed  round  him  and  could  not  applaud 
for  tears  (Thayer's  'Beethoven,'  ii.  13).  The 
Academy  at  that  date  was  about  90  strong,  but 
at  the  time  of  Fasch's  death,  Aug.  3,  1800,  it 
had  increased  to  147.  In  accordance  with  a  wish 
expressed  in  his  will,  the  Academy  performed 
Mozart's  Requiem  to  his  memory — for  the  fin>t 
time  in  Berlin.  The  receipts  amounted  to  1200 
thalers,  an  extraordinary  sum  in  those  days,  and 
were  applied  to  founding  a  Fund  for  the  per- 
petual maintenance  of  a  poor' family.  Li  180 1 
Zelter  published  his  Life — a  brochure  of  6a 
pages  4 to.,  with  a  portrait.  In  1839  Academy 
published  Fasch's  best  sacred  works  in  6  volumes. 
A  7th,  issued  by  the  representatives  of  Zelter, 
contains  the  mass  and  the  canon  above  alluded 
to.  Of  his  oratorio  'Giuseppe  riconosciuto,'  per- 
formed in  1 774.  one  terzetto  alone  remains,  Fasch 
having  destroyed  the  rest,  together  with  several 
other  works  composed  before  the  16-part  mass. 
As  a  master  of  composition  in  many  parts,  Fasch 
is  the  last  representative  of  the  great  school  of 
sacred  composers  which  lasted  so  long  in  Italy, 
aud  his  works  are  worth  studying.  Thvy  combine 
the  severity  of  ancient  forms  with  modern  harmony 
aud  a  fine  vein  of  melody,  and  constitute  a  mine 
which  would  well  repay  investigation  [F.G.] 

FAUST.  Opera  in  5  acts;  words  after  Goethe, 
by  Barbier  and  Carre ;  music  by  Gounod,  Pro- 
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duced  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  Mar.  19,  1859;  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  as  '  Faust '  June  1  1,  63  ; 
at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  as 

•  Faust  e  Margherita' ;  in  English  (by  Chorley), 
as  '  Faust,'  at  Her  Majesty '■  Jan.  23,  64.  In 
Germany  as  '  Margarethe.' 

Music  to  Goethe  s  Faust  was  composed  by  Lind- 
paintcr,  and  appears  to  have  been  produced  at 
Stuttgart  in  Juno  1832 ;  also  by  Prince  Radziwill, 
the  score  of  which  was  published  in  1 836.  Spohr's 
FauBt  (words  by  Bernhard),  a  romantic  opera  in 
2  acts,  is  in  no  respect  connected  with  Goethe's 
play.  It  was  composed  at  Vienna  in  18 13  for 
the  Theatre  an  der  Wien,  but  was  first  performed 
at  Frankfort  in  March  181 8,  and  was  for  many 
years  a  great  favourite.  It  was  produced  in 
I/ondnn  by  a  German  company  at  the  Prince's 
Theatre  May  21, 1840;  and  in  Italian  at  Covent 
Garden  nnder  Spohr's  baton  July  15,  52.  [G.] 

FAUSTINA  BORDONI.  See  Hasse,  Sig- 
koba. 

FAUX-BOURDON.or  Falsobordone,  a  simplo 
kind  of  Counterpoint  to  the  Church  Plain  Song  ; 
in  other  words,  a  harmony  to  the  ancient  chant. 
The  first  kind  of  variation  from  strictly  unisonous 
singing  in  the  Middle  Ages  wa<  the  *  Organum,' 
or  simple  aggrandisement  of  multitudinous  choral 
effect  by  the  additions  of  octaves  above  and  below 
the  Plain  Song  or  melody,  answering  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  diapasons  by  principal  and 
bourdon  stops  in  the  modern  organ.  Other  par- 
allel concords  were  also  (as  in  the  *  mixture*  organ 
stops)  blended  with  the  octaves— as  the  fifth,  and 
even  the  fourth.  These  appear  to  have  been 
used  as  early  as  the  8th  century.  After  the 
Organum  the  next  improvement  was  the  '  Dia- 
phonum'  and  '  Descant,'  and  by  the  14th  century 
there  are  historical  intimations  that  these  had 
led,  by  a  natural  development,  to  the  use  of 

*  Faux  bourdon '  at  Avignon,  whence  it  was 
taken  to  Rome  on  the  return  of  the  Papal  Court 
after  its  seventy  years  absence  from  that  city. 
Hawkins  (History,  ch.  56)  mentions  an  English 
MS.  tract,  by  one  Chi  Is  ton,  preserved  in  the 

•  Manuscript  of  Waltham  Holy  Cross,'  most  likely 
of  the  14th  century,  giving  rules  and  directions 

*  for  the  sight  of  descant  ....  and  of  Faburdon.' 
Gaforius  (1451-1522),  who  is  justly  considered 
the  father  of  the  artistic  music  of  the  great 
school  which  culminated  in  Counterpoint  a  la 
Paiestrina,  as  also  Adam  da  Fulda,  about  the 
game  period,  are  among  the  earliest  writers  who 
speak  of  this  kind  of  harmony.  M.  Danjou  has* 
discovered  in  the  Library  of  S.  Mark,  Venice, 
treatises  by  Giilielmus  Monachus,  from  which  it 
is  plain  that  in  the  1 5th  century  the  faux-bour- 
don  was  held  in  equal  honour  in  England  and 
in  France. 

The  English  term  Fa-burden  is  evidently  a 
corruption  from  the  French  and  Italian.  Burden, 
or  Burthen,  is  used  both  for  the  refrain  of  a  part 
song  or  chorus,  and  for  a  vocal  accompaniment 
to  dancing — 

'  Foot  it  featly  here  and  there. 
And  let  the  rest  the  burden  bear.' 


FAUXBOURDON. 


m 


The  word  Jiordone,  and  Bourdon,  in  its  pri- 
mary sense,  is  (in  both  languages)  a  pilgrim's 
staff;  hence,  from  similarity  in  form,  the  bass- 
pipe,  or  drone,  of  the  bag  pipe  ;  and  thence  again 
simply  a  deep  bass  note.  As  the  earliest  Fahi 
bordoni  of  which  we  have  specimens  are  prin- 
cipally formed,  except  at  their  cadences,  by  suc- 
cessions of  fourths  and  sixths  below  the  Plain 
Son_r  melody,  such  an  accompanying  baas,  to 
those  who  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  use 
the  low  octaves  of  the  organum,  and  to  consider 
thirds  and  sixths  inadmissible  in  the  harmonised 
accompaniment  of  the  Gregorian  Chant,  would 
sou  nd  fahe ;  and  this  application  of  the  meaning 
of  the  falm  and  faux  seems  a  more  rational 
derivation  than  that  sometimes  given  from  fal- 
setto and  faheitt,  as  implying  the  combination 
of  the  high  voices  with  the  low  in  Falso  Bordone 
harmony. 

The  following  example,  from  a  1  MS.  copied 
from  authentic  sources  at  '  Rome,  will  give  a 
better  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  kind  of  Counter- 
|H>int  than  any  verbal  description.  It  is  a  Faux- 
bourdon,  of  the  1 5th  century,  on  the  2nd  tone 
(transposed  from  D  to  G)  ;  originally  written  lor 
3  voices  with  the  canto  fermo  in  the  alto  part ; 
and  with  a  soprano  part,  ad  libitum,  added  by 
Baini : — 


fpi  -  n  - 

The  same  harmony  (in  4  parts)  is  given  by 
Alfieri  (1840)  a  5th  higher.  A  Faux-bourdon 
on  the  same  tone  1  transposed  into  Ff)  is  given 
by  M.  C.  Frank,  Paris  1857  :— 


Et 


ei  -  ul  - 
— I  1— 


».l    Ppl  -  rl  -  tin    mr  -  u* 

— I  i  — 1  1  J- 


3*=  rr  r  r  r  r^r^r 

— .  g — g: — C- 


Falsi  bordoni  by  Vittoria,  Bernabei,  de  Zacha- 

1  -nctr'  Meli«ll»'-  r<tii  Modentm  hUinmlM  f*ct«<'  ut  mndulabantur 
■tenia  Vll..  »  l  pr*^-»<  return  \.l»ml  d*  PkMb.  rl  Franrhlnl  Gafortl." 

'  Kit  ttii*  st  <i  iimil«r  »pwlnirm  .if  h»rm»nlirt  t<>  nthei  tune*. 
■  Acc<«npanjfit.«  ll»rn»ooke»  of  l'Uin  Suns/  bf  Ue».  T.  ** 
flrectory.  p.  t. 
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rife,  and  Viadana  will  be  found  In  Proske's  Musics 
Sacra,  torn.  Hi.,  Liber  Vesperarum.  [T.H.] 
FAVORITE,  LA.  Opera  in  4  acta ;  words  by 
Royer  and  Waetz,  music  by  Donizetti.  Produced 
at  the  Academic  royale  Dec.  2,  1840;  in  London, 
oa  La  Pavorita,  at  Her  Majesty's,  Feb.  16,  47. 

FAWCETT,  John,  born  at  Bolton-le-moors, 
Lancashire,  in  1 789,  was  originally  a  shoemaker, 
but  abandoned  that  calling  to  follow  the  profes- 
sion of  music  in  his  native  town.  He  composed 
three  sets  of  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes,  published 
at  various  periods  under  the  titles  of  '  The  Voice 
of  Harmony,'  'The  Harp  of  Zion,'  and  'Miriam's 
Timbrel,'  which  are  still  very  popular  in  Lanca- 
shire. In  1840  he  edited  and  arranged  the 
accompaniments  to  a  collection  of  psalm  and 
hymn  tunes  and  other  pieces  selected  by  Joseph 
Hart,  the  music  publisher,  entitled  *  Melodia 
divina.'  An  oratorio  of  his  composition,  called 
'Paradise,*  was  published  in  1853.  He  died  at 
Bolton,  Oct.  26,  1867.    His  third  son, 

John  Fawcett,  jun.,  Mus.  Baa,  was  born 
about  1824,  and  when  only  eleven  years  old 
obtained  the  appointment  of  organist  at  St. 
John's  Church,  Farnworth.  Seven  years  later 
he  succeeded  an  elder  brother  as  organist  of  the 
parish  church,  Bolton.  In  1845,  leaving  a  sister 
to  discharge  his  duties  at  Bolton,  he  came  to 
London  and  entered  as  a  pupil  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  where  he  studied  under 
Sterndale  Bennett.  During  his  stay  in  London 
(about  twelve  months)  he  officiated  as  organist 
of  Curzon  Chapel.  On  Nov.  4,  1852,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  at 
Oxford,  his  exercise,  a  cantata,  entitled  'Sup- 
plication and  Thanksgiving,'  performed  on  the 
previous  day,  being  highly  commended  by  the 
Professor  of  Music,  Sir  H.  R.  Bishop.  Fawcett 
died,  after  a  Bhort  illness,  at  his  residence  in 
Manchester,  July  1,  1857.  [W.H.H.] 

FAYOLLE,  FBAN9018  Joseph  Marie,  born 
in  Paris  Aug.  15,  1774;  after  a  brilliant  career 
at  the  College  de  Juilly,  entered  the  corps  des 
pouts  et  chauBm'es  in  1792,  and  became  'chef 
de  brigade '  of  the  Eoole  polytechnique  on  its 
foundation  in  1794.  Here,  under  the  instruction 
of  Prony,  Lagrange,  and  Monge,  he  studied  the 
higher  mathematics,  but  without  neglecting  litera- 
ture, and  with  Fontanes'  assistance  translated  a 
great  part  of  the  /Eueid.  Of  his  verses  the  fol- 
lowing line  has  alone  survived  : — 

'  Le  temps  nVpargne  pas  ce  qu'on  a  fait  sans 
lui.' 

Though  forgotten  as  a  mathematician  and  a 
poet,  Fayolle  has  acquired  a  solid  reputation  for 
his  services  to  musical  literature.  He  studied 
harmony  under  Perne,  and  the  violoncello  under 
Barni,  but  abstained  from  printing  his  composi- 
tions ;  and  contented  himself  with  publishing 
'Les  quatre  Saisous  du  Pamasse'  (Paris  1805-9), 
a  literary  collection  in  16  vols.  i2mo.  for  which 
he  wrote  many  articles  on  music  and  musicians. 
He  also  furnished  the  greater  part  of  the  bio- 

Ephical  notices  in  the  '  Dictionuaire  historique 
Musicions/  published  under  the  names  of 


Choronand  himself  (Paris  1810-11),  a  work  to 
which  Fetis  is  much  indebted.  He  collected 
materials  for  a  History  of  the  Violin,  of  which 
however  only  fragments  appeared,  under  the  title 
•  Notices  but  Corelli,  Tartini,  Gavinies,  Pugnani, 
et  Viotti,  extraitcs  d'une  histoire  du  violon' 
(Paris  18 10).  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  Fayolle 
came  to  England,  where  he  taught  French,  and 
wrote  for  the  '  Harmonicon.'  On  the  eve  of  the 
Revolution  of  1830  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
resumed  his  old  occupation  as  a  musical  critic. 
Among  his  later  works  may  be  mentioned  a 
pamphlet  called  'Paganini  et  BCriot'  (Paris 
183<>)r  »nd  the  articles  on  musicians  in  the  supple- 
ment to  Michaud's  *  Biographic  Universelle.'  He 
died  Dec.  2,  1852,  at  Ste.  Perrine,  a  house  of 
refuge  in  Paris.  [G.  C] 

FAYRFAX,  Robert,  Mus.  Doc.,  of  an  an- 
cient Yorkshire  family,  was  born  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  15th  century.  He  was  of  Bayford, 
Hertfordshire,  and  is  supposed  to  have  held  the 
appointment  of  organist  or  chanter  of  St.  Albans 
Abbey  early  in  the  1 6th  century.  It  appears 
from  the  Privy  Purse  Ex  pence*  of  Elizabeth  of 
York  that  on  March  28,  1502  (the  Princess  be- 
ing then  at  St.  Alban's),  Fayrfax  was  paid  20*. 
'  for  setting  an  Anthem  of  oure  lady  and  Saint 
Elizabeth.'  In  1504  he  took  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Music  at  Cambridge,  and  in  151 1  was 
admitted  to  the  same  degree  at  Oxford.  He  was 
buried  in  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  under  a  stone  after- 
wards covered  by  the  mayors  seat.  Several  of 
his  compositions  are  extant  in  MS.  in  the  Music 
School,  Oxford,  and  the  British  Museum.  In 
the  latter  library,  Add.  MSS.  5465,  is  a  volume 
of  MS.  old  English  songs  for  2,  3,  and  4  voices 
by  composers  of  the  15th  and  1 6th  centuriea 
formerly  belonging  to  him,  and  afterwards  in 
the  possession  of  General  Fairfax,  at  whose  death 
it  passed  into  the  hamls  of  Ralph  Thoresby  of 
Leeds.  Four  three-part  songs  by  Fayrfax  are 
printed  by  John  Stafford  Smith  in  his  Old 
Engush  Songs,  and  others  by  Hawkins  and 
Burney.  [W.H.H.] 

FELDLAGER  IN  SCHLESIEN,  EIN,  opera 
in  3  acts,  words  by  Rellstab,  music  by  Meyer- 
beer ;  written  and  composed  in  memory  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  for  the  opening  of  the  Berlin 
Opera  house — burnt  Aug.  18,  1S43:  re-opened 
Dec.  7,  44.  It  was  performed  with  extraordinary 
applause  at  Vienna  Feb.  1 7,  47,  with  Jenny  Lind 
as  Vielka ;  80  florins  were  given  for  places,  and 
Meyerbeer  was  called  on  ten  times.  The  Fehi- 
lager  appears  never  to  have  been  played  either 
in  France  or  England,  but  some  of  the  musk  was 
afterwards  used  up  in  the  Etoile  du  Nord.  [G.] 

FELIX  MERITIS,  an  institution  in  Amster- 
dam that  includes  with  the  performance  of  musk 
the  cultivation  of  letters,  art,  and  science.  It 
occupies  a  building  architecturally  important, 
with  a  large  concert-room,  library,  and  obser- 
vatory, situated  on  the  Keizcrsgracht.  one  of  the 
larger  canals.  Orchestral  concerts  take  place  in 
the  winter,  similar  to  those  of  the  London 
Philharmonic  and  the  Crystal  Palace  :  they  are 
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at  the  present  time  conducted  by  the  eminent  | 
Dutch  musician,  Heer  Joh.  J.  H.  Verhulst. 
The  usual  number  is  10,  and  the  subscription  is 
equivalent  to  £5.    The  early  history  of  Felix 
Mentis  has  been  narrated  by  Professor  Jorisson 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Centenary,  Nov.  a,  1877. 
It  was  founded  in  1777,  beginning  its  existence 
on  the  Leliegracht  (Lily  Canal)  of  Amsterdam. 
The  founders  intended  it  to  be  '  for  the  further- 
ance of  laudable  and  useful  arts  and  sciences ;  the 
augmentation  of  reason  and  virtue  ;  the  increase 
and  prosperity  of  trade,  navigation,  agriculture, 
and  fishery,'  etc,  etc.    But  Felix  began  at  once 
with  music  and  fine  art,  adding  literature  to  the 
scheme  two  years  later.  The  original  locale  soon 
proved  to  be  too  small,  and  in  May  1782  the 
members  removed  to  the  Vorburgwal.    In  1 785 
continued  increase  determined  the  erection  of 
the  present  building  on  the  Keizersgracht,  com- 
pleted three  years  afW,  and  with  400  members, 
instead  of,  as  at  first,  40.    (On  May  I,  1S76, 
the  number  of  memliers  of  all  classes  was  334.) 
The  wave  of  disturbance  caused  by  the  French 
Revolution  washed  over  Felix  Mentis,  and  in 
1 793,  through  want  of  funds,  the  concerts  ceased. 
However,  the  leaders  of  the  institution  would 
not  allow  it  to  sink  in  the  vortex  of  political 
speculation;  and,  in  the  abolition  of  societies 
throughout  Holland  this  one  was  exempted. 
During  the  clatter  of  weapons  the  Muses  were 
silent,  but  in  1800  the  complement  of  members 
was  again  full,  and  in  1806  the  reading-room, 
long  closed  during  the  prohibition  of  newspapers, 
opened  again.    In  that  year  Louis  Bonaparte, 
made  King  of  Holland,  offered  his  protection, 
which  was  declined,  as  was  also  the  proposal 
that  the  public  business  of  the  country  should 
be  carried  on  in  the  building.    Napoleon  L  and 
Marie  Louise,  were  however  later  received  in 
it.    In  these  troubled  times  the  music  of  Felix 
Mentis  tended  to  soften  the  feelings  of  distress 
and  almost  despair  of  the  Amsterdam  patriots ; 
yet  that  solace  ceased  once  more  towards  the 
close  of  18 1 3,  the  country  being  in  a  state  of 
insurrection  against  the  French.    After  1815 
came  peace  and  the  gentle  arts  again,  and  within 
the  last  thirty  years  great  has  been  the  spiritual 
harvest  of  the  '  h  ippy  through  their  deserts ' ! 

The  name  Felix  Mentis  was  more  than  once 
applied  by  Robert  Schumann  to  Felix  Mendels- 
sohn ;  see  'Gcsammelte  Schriften*  (Leipzig,  1854), 
i.  219;  also  i.  191,  91,  and  93.  [A.J.H.] 

FELTON,  Rev.  William,  bom  171 3,  vicar- 
choral  of  Hereford  Cathedral  in  the  middle  of 
the  1 8th  century,  was  distinguished  in  his  day  as 
a  composer  for,  and  performer  on,  the  organ  and 
harpsichord.  He  published  three  sets  of  con- 
certos for  those  instruments  in  imitation  of  those 
of  Handel.  Burney,  in  the  life  of  Handel  pre- 
fixed to  his  account  of  the  Commemoration, 
relates,  on  the  authority  of  Abraham  Brown, 
the  violinist,  a  droll  anecdote  of  Felton's  un- 
successful attempt,  through  Brown,  to  procure 
the  name  of  Hamlcl  as  a  subscriber  to  the  second 
set  of  these  concertos.  Felton  also  published 
two  or  three  sets  of  lessons  for  the  same  instru- 


ments. He  was  one  of  the  stewards  of  the  Meet- 
ing of  the  Three  Choirs  at  Hereford  1744,  and 
at  Gloucester  1745.  'Felton's  Gavot'  was  long 
highly  popular.  He  died  Dec.  6, 1 769.  |  W  JI.H.] 
FENTON,  Lavinia,  whose  real  name  was 
Beswick,  was  an  actress  and  singer  who  first 
appeared  in  1736  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  as 
the  Parish  Girl,  in  Gay's  burlesque,  'The  What 
d'ye  call  it,'  and  afterwards  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  Theatre,  July  15,  1736,  as  Lucilla  in  Sir 
W. Davenant's  comedy,  •The  Man's  the  Master.' 
She  attracted  no  particular  attention  until  she 
appeared  ns  Polly  Peachem  in  'The  Beggar's 
Opera,'  on  the  first  night  of  its  performance, 
Jan.  39,  1738,  when  she  'became  all  at  once 
the  idol  of  the  town ;  her  pictures  were  engraven 
and  sold  in  great  numbers ;  her  life  written  ; 
books  of  letters  and  verses  to  her  published ;  and 
pamphlets  made  of  even  her  very  sayings  and 
jests.'  This  success  led  to  her  being  entrusted 
with  more  important  parts  than  had  before  been 
assigned  to  her.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  after 
she  had  played  Polly  upwards  of  60  times,  she 
withdrew  from  the  stage  and  went  to  live  with 
Charles,  third  Duke  of  Bolton.  On  Oct.  3 1,  1 75 1 , 
his  wife,  from  whom  he  had  been  separated 
many  years,  having  died,  the  Duke  married 
Lavinia  Beswick  at  Aix,  in  Provence.  She 
became  a  widow  in  1754,  died  in  January,  1760, 
at  West  Combe  Park,  Greenwich,  and  was  buried 
in  Greenwich  Church,  Feb.  3,  1760.  [W.H.H.] 

FEO,  Francesco,  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
Neapolitan  school,  was  born  at  Naples  in  1699. 
The  traditions  of  Greco  and  Scarlatti  were  still 
fresh  there,  and  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
last  named  that  Domenico  Gizzi  had  opened  the 
private  school  at  which  Feo  learnt  the  art  of 
singing  and  the  principles  of  composition.  His 
bent  was  essentially  dramatic,  as  indeed  was  that 
of  nearly  all  the  Neapolitans  of  his  epoch,  with 
the  exception  of  Durante,  whose  colder  and 
gloomier  temperament  predisposed  him  towards 
the  ecclesiastical  severities  of  the  Roman  style. 
Feo,  like  Durante  and  Leo,  passed  some  time  at 
the  Vatican  as  the  pupil  of  Pitoni,  but  the  in- 
fluence of  his  master  was  not  sufficient  to  divert 
him  from  Opera.  His  '  Ipermeetra,'  '  Ariana,' 
and  '  Andromache*  were  all  published  at  Rome 
itself,  and  apparently  during  his  residence  there. 
In  1740  he  succeeded  his  old  master  Gizzi  at 
Naples,  and  did  much  to  establish  Uil-  school  as 
a  nursery  of  great  singers.  Though  addicted  to 
the  stage,  Feo  did  not  altogether  neglect  Church 
Music,  and  his  work  is  distinguished  by  eleva- 
tion of  style  and  profound  scientific  knowledge. 
But  a  certain  sensuousness,  even  in  his  sacred 
pieces,  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  Gluck  bor- 
rowed the  subject  of  a  Kyrie  by  him  for  a  chorus 
in  one  of  his  operas.  [E.  H.  P.] 

FERIAL  and  FESTAL.  In  the  Christian 
Church  from  very  early  times  the  term  Feria 
gecunda  was  used  to  denote  Monday,  Feria  tertia 
Tuesday,  and  so  on.  Hence  the  word  Feria,  or 
Ferial  day,  came  to  denote  a  day  marked  by  no 
special  observance,  either  of  a  festal  or  a  peni- 
tential character.    So  lar  as  music  is  concerned, 
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the  chief  difference  is  that  on  the  ferial  dayB  the 
music  is  leas  elaborate  and  ornate  than  on  festal 
days,  when  it  is  more  florid,  for  more  voices, 
accompanied  by  the  organ,  etc.  The  two  kinds 
arc  known  respectively  as  the  ferial  use  and 
festal  use.  [G.] 

FERLENDIS.  Signora,  daughter  of  an  archi- 
tect named  liar  be  ri,  born  at  Rome  about  1778. 
Her  voice  was  a  strong  contralto,  but  somewhat 
bard  and  inflexible.  Having  studied  with  a 
teacher  called  Moscheri,  she  made  her  debut 
at  Lisbon.  Here  she  had  the  ad  vantage  of  some 
lessons  from  Crescentini,  and  hero  also  (1802) 
she  married  Alessandro  Ferlendis,  the  oboist, 
member  of  a  very  distinguished  Italian  family 
of  players  on  the  oboe  and  English  horn.  She 
appeared  at  Madrid  in  the  next  year,  at  Milan 
in  1804,  and  in  1805  at  Paris  (Theatre  Lou- 
▼ois)  in  Fioravanti's  '  Caprictiosa  pentita.'  She 
achieved  there,  however,  no  success  in  any  other 
role  but  that  one.  Soon  after  this,  she  made 
her  first  appearance  in  London  with  Catalani  in 
Cimarosa's 1  Oraz/i  e  Curiazzi.'  She  was  '  a  pretty 
good  actress,  and  at  that  time  first  bnffa ;  she 
was  less  liked  than  she  deserv  ed,  for  she  had  a 
very  good  contralto  voice,  and  was  far  from  a 
bad  buffa.  She  would  have  been  thought,  too, 
to  have  acted  the  part  of  Orazzia  well,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  comparison  with  Grassini,  and 
for  Catalani's  then  eclipsing  everybody.'  (Lord 
Mount-Edgcumbe.)  She  accompanied  her  hus- 
band to  Italy  in  18 10;  her  later  career  is  not 
known.  [J.M.] 

FERMATA  is  the  Italian  name  for  the  sign 
which  in  English  is  commonly  called  a 
Pause,  and  signifies  that  the  note  over  which  it 
is  placed  should  be  held  on  beyond  its  ^ 
natural  duration.  It  is  sometimes  — H  -  - 
put  over  a  bar  or  double  bar,  in 
which  case  it  intimates  a  short  interval  of 
silence.  Schumann,  in  the  first  movement  of 
his  '  Faschingsschwank  in  Wien'  for  the  piano- 
forte, has  the  sign  over  the  double  bar  in  this 
manner,  where  the  key  changes  from  two  flats 
to  six  sharps,  and  has  also  written  '  Kurze 
Pause.'  [C.H.H.P.] 

FERN  AND  CORTEZ,  OU  LA  CONQUETE 
DU  MEXIQUE.  Opera  in  3  acts;  words  by 
Esme'nard  and  De  Jouy,  after  Piron ;  music  by 
Spontini.  Produced  at  the  Academic  imperiale 
Nov.  28,  1808;  at  Dresden,  March  181 2;  after 
revision  by  the  composer,  at  Paris,  May  28, 181 7, 
Berlin,  Apr.  20,  1818. 

FERRABOSCO  (or  FERABOSCO),  Alfonso, 
an  Italian  musician  who  settled  in  England  in 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  ranked  among 
the  first  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  He  composed 
motets,  madrigals,  and  pieces  for  the  virginals. 
His  first  book  of  madrigals  was  printed  at  Venice 
in  1542.  and  some  of  his  motets  at  the  same 
place  in  1 544.  Morley  (Introduction  to  Practical 
Music,  1597)  speaks  of  a  'vertuous  contention' 
between  Ferrabosco  and  W.  Byrd  in  making 
each  to  the  number  of  40  parts  upon  the  plain- 
song  of  Miserere,  '  without  malice,  envie,  or 


backbiting,'  'each  making  other  Censor  of  that 
which  they  had  done.'  And  Peacham  mentions 
another  friendly  contest  between  them  which 
could  best  set  the  words  of  the  madrigal,  '  The 
nightingale  so  pleasant  and  so  gay,'  and  awards 
the  palm  to  Ferrabosco.  Many  of  Ferrabosco' s 
madrigals  were  printed  in  the  two  books  of  'Mu- 
sic* Transalpina,'  1588  and  1597,  and  several  of 
his  other  compositions  are  extant  in  MS. 

[W.H.H.] 

FERRABOSCO,  Alfonso,  the  younger,  prob- 
ably son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Greenwich 
about  1 580,  was  one  of  the  extraordinary  grooms 
of  the  privy  chamberof  James  I,  and  the  instructor 
in  music  of  Prince  Henry,  for  his  services  in  which 
respect  he  was  rewarded  in  1 605  with  an  annuity 
of  £50.  In  1 609  he  published  a  folio  volume  of 
'Ayres,*  dedicated  to  Prince  Henry,  and  pre- 
faced by  commendatory  verses  by  Ben  Jonson, 
Dr.  Campion,  and  N.  Tomkins.  This  work  con- 
tains many  of  the  songs  in  Ben  Jon  son's  plays 
and  masques.  In  the  same  year  Ferrabosco 
published  some  Lessons  for  Viols,  with  some 
introductory  lines  by  Ben  Jonson.  He  was  one 
of  the  contributors  to  the  collection  published  in 
1 61 4  by  Sir  William  Leigh  ton  under  the  title  of 
'The  Teares  or  Lamentacions  of  a  Sorrowfull 
Soule.'  He  composed  numerous  Fancies  fic 
viols.  Antony  Wood  says  he  first  set  music 
lyra-way  for  the  lute.  In  1641  his  name  occurs 
in  a  warrant  exempting  the  king's  musicians 
from  the  payment  of  subsidies.  He  died  in 
1652.  Pepys  twice  (1664  and  1667)  mentions  a 
lady  named  Ferrabosco  as  a  good  singer.  At 
the  Utter  date  she  was  an  attendant  on  the 
Duchess  of  Newcastle.  She  was  probably  a 
daughter  of  Alfonso  the  younger.  A  fine  son^ 
by  Ferrabosco,  '  Shall  I  seek  to  ease  my  grief  t 
from  the  'Ayres'  above  mentioned,  is  pubhshed 
by  Dr.  Rimbault  (Novello).  [W.  H.  H.] 

FERRABOSCO.  John,  Mus.  Baa.  organist 
of  Ely  Cathedral  from  1662  to  his  death  in  1682. 
was  probably  a  son  of  Alfonso  Ferrabosco  the 
younger.  He  obtained  his  degree  at  Cambridge 
in  1 67 1  'per  literas  regias.'  Eight  complete 
services  and  eleven  anthems  by  him  are  preserved 
in  MS.  in  the  library  of  Ely  Cathedral, 
of  which  have  often  been  erroneously  ascribed  to 
his  presumed  father.  [W.H.H.] 

FERRARA.  The  earliest  and  beet -known 
musical  academy  in  Ferrara  was  that  of  the 
'Intrepidi,'  founded  in  1600  by  Giambattista 
Aleotti  d'Argenta  for  dramatic  musical  repre- 
sentation. The  magistrates  of  the  city  allowed 
the  academicians  100  scudi  a  year  for  public 
celebrations  in  their  theatre.  Previous  to  the 
founding  of  this  academy,  Ferrara  could  boast 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  theatres  of  Italy, 
opened  in  1484  by  Eroole  I,  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
in  which  were  celebrated  the  '  Feste  Musicali.' 
those  earliest  forms  of  the  musical  drama  universal 
in  Italy  in  the  1 5th  century.  Wliile  the  *  Orfeo ' 
of  Poliziano  was  represented  at  Mantua,  the 
theatre  of  Ferrara  witnessed  the  '  Cefalo '  of 
Niccol6  da  Correggio,  the  '  Feast  of  Amphitrione 
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and  Sosia.'  and  othere.  The  'Intrepidi'  in  1607 
represented  with  great  pomp  the  Pastorale  called 
'  La  FUla  di  Sciro'  by  Guidubaldo  Bonarelli. 

Frescobaldi  was  a  native  of  Ferrara  and  made 
his  studies  there.  [C.M.P.] 

FERRARESE  DEL  BENE,  the  sobriquet  of 
Francesca  Gabrielli,  an  Italian  singer,  native  of 
Ferrara.  When  Burney  was  in  Venice,  in  Aug. 
j  770,  he  heard  at  the  Ospedaletto  an  orphan  girl 
la  Ftrrarete  with  an  'extraordinary  compass'  and 
a  '  fair  natural  voice.'  She  sang  in  London  from 
1784  to  87  in  Cherubini's  'Giulio  Sabino'  and 
other  parts,  but  without  much  success.  In  1 7 89 
she  was  prima  donna  in  Vienna.  Mozart  wrote 
for  her  the  Rondo  'Al  denio,'  introduced  into 
the  part  of  the  Countess  in  Figaro  on  its  revival 
Aug.  89,  and  she  played  Fiordiligi  in  'Coal  fan 
tutte '  at  its  production  Jan.  26,  90.  Mozart 
did  not  think  much  of  her,  for  in  speaking  of 
Ailegrandi  he  says,  'she  is  much  better  than 
the  Ferrarese,  though  that  is  not  saying  a  great 
deal.'  She  probably  owed  her  good  fortune  to 
her  pretty  eyes  and  mouth,  and  to  her  intrigue 
with  da  Ponte,  with  whom  she  lived  as  his 
mistress  for  three  years.  In  the  end  she 
Quarrelled  with  the  other  singers,  and  was  sent 
from  Vienna  by  the  Emperor.  [G.] 

FERRARI,  Benedetto,  called  'della  Tiorba,' 
an  Italian  musician,  and  composer  of  words  and 
music  for  the  species  of  Italian  dramas  called 
'  dramme  per  musica,'  was  born  most  probably 
at  Reggio  in  1597  ;  as  according  to  a  letter,  now 
in  the  archives  of  Modena,  written  by  him  to 
the  Duke  of  Modena  in  1623,  his  reputation 
bm  a  musician,  and  especially  as  a  player  on  the 
theorbo,  was  by  that  time  considerable.  It 
was  largely  owing  to  him  that  the  1  drain  ma 
uiusicale'  took  such  deep  root  in  Italy  and 
Germany,  and  herein  lies  his  chief  interest  for 
ua.  J  lis  opera  'Andromeda,'  set  to  music  by 
Manelli  and  brought  out  at  the  Teatro  San 
Cassiano  at  Venice  in  1637,  was  the  first  opera 
performed  before  a  mixed  audience.  In  1 6  39 
followed  his  'Adone,'  set  by  Monteverde,  and 
'Armida,'  of  which  he  wrote  both  words  and 
music.  Its  success  induced  Ferrari  to  devote 
himself  more  to  composition  than  before.  He 
remained  in  Venice  till  1644,  when  he  was  in- 
vited to  Vienna  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand. 
A  ballet  by  him  was  performed  at  the  Diet  of 
Katisljon  in  1653.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  maestro  di  cape  11a  to  Duke  Alfonso 
of  Modena,  on  whose  death  in  1662  he  was 
dismissed,  but  reappointed  in  1674,  and  died 
in  ponseotdon  of  the  post  Oct.  22,  1681.  His 
librettos  were  collected  and  printed  at  Milan  and 
Piacenza,  and  passed  through  several  editions ; 
none  of  these  collections  however  are  complete. 
The  library  at  Modena  contains  several  of  his 
MSS.,  including  the  ballet  1  Dafne  in  alloro ' 
(Vienna,  1651).  We  have  not  sufficient  materials 
to  form  any  opinion  on  the  style  of  his  music. 
He  published  at  Venice  in  1 638  '  Musiche  varie 
»  voce  sola,'  in  which,  according  to  Burney,  the 
term '  Cantata'  occurs  for  the  first  time,  although 


the  invention  of  this  kind  of  piece  was  claimed 
by  Barbara  Strozzi  twenty  years  later.  [F.G.] 

FERRARI,  Domenico.  an  eminent  Italian 
violin-player,  born  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Tartini,  and  lived 
for  a  number  of  years  at  Cremona.  About  the 
year  1749  he  began  to  travel,  and  met  with 
great  success  at  Vienna,  where  he  was  considered 
the  greatest  living  violin -player.  In  1753  he 
became  a  member  of  the  band  of  the  Duke  of 
Wurtemberg  at  Stuttgart,  of  which  Nardini 
was  at  that  time  leader.  If  Ferrari  was  a  pupil 
of  Tartini,  he  certainly,  according  to  contcmpo- 
rary  critics,  did  not  retain  the  style  of  that  great 
master  in  after  life.  He  had  an  astonishing 
ability  in  the  execution  of  octave-runs  and  har- 
monics, and  amtears  altogether  to  have  been 
more  a  player  than  a  musician.  He  twice  visited 
Paris,  and  played  there  with  great  success.  Do 
died  at  Paris  in  1780,  according  to  report,  by 
the  hand  of  a  murderer.  Ferrari  published  a  set 
of  6  Violin  Sonatas  (Paris  and  London),  which 
however  are  now  forgotten.  [P-D.] 

FERRARI,  Giaoomo  G cm r redo,  a  cultivated 
and  versatile  musician,  son  of  a  merchant  at 
Roveredo,  born  there  1759.  He  learned  the 
pianoforte  at  Verona,  and  the  flute,  violin,  oboe, 
and  double-bass  at  Roveredo,  and  studied  theory 
under  Pater  Marian  us  Stecher  at  the  convent  of 
Mariaberg  near  Chur.  After  his  father's  death 
he  accompanied  Prince  LichtenBtein  to  Rome 
and  Naples,  and  studied  for  two  years  and  a  half 
under  Latilla  at  Paiaiello's  recommendation. 
Here  also  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  M.  Cam- 
pan,  Marie  Antoinette's  master  of  the  house- 
hold, and  went  with  him  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
appointed  accompanyist  to  the  new  Theatre 
Feydeau.  In  1 793  the  company  was  dbq  eritd, 
and  Ferrari  shortly  afterwards  left  France. 
Having  travelled  for  some  time  he  finally  settled 
in  London,  where  he  composed  a  very  large 
number  of  works,  including  4  operas  and  2 
ballets.  In  1804  he  married  Miss  Henry,  a 
well-known  pianist.  From  1809  to  1S12  he 
suffered  from  loss  of  sight.  In  1814  he  went 
to  Italy  with  Broad  wood  the  pianofurte-maker, 
and  visited  Naples,  Venice,  etc.,  returning  in 
1816.  He  died  in  London  Dec.  1842.  He  was 
an  active  teacher  of  singing,  and  published  a 
'Treatise  on  Singing'  in  2  vols.,  of  which 
a  French  translation  appeared  in  1827.  His 
'Studio  di  musica  pratica  e  teorica'  (London) 
is  a  useful  treatise.  Two  of  his  French  songs, 
'Qu'il  faudrait  de  philosophic'  and  'Quaud 
l'amour  nacquit  a  Cythtre,'  were  extremely 
popular  in  their  day.  His  acquaintance  with 
almost  every  contemporary  musician  of  im- 
portance gives  a  historical  value  to  his  book 
'  Anedotti  . . .  occorsi  nella  vita  di  G.  G.  Ferrari.' 
2  vols.  London,  1830.  Besides  the  operas,  ballets, 
and  songs  already  named,  Ferrari  composed  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  music  for  the  voice, 
pianoforte,  flute,  and  harp.  [F.G.j 

FERREL,  Jean  Francois,  musician  in  pj»ris 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  wrote 
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ii  small  pamphlet  'A  savoir  que  lea  maistres 
de  dance,  qui  aont  de  vrays  maistres  lamina  a 
l'endroit  des  violons  de  France,  n'ont  pas  royale 
commission  d'incorporrer  es  leur  cotui>agnie  lea 
organistes  et  auBtrea  muaiciena,  commo  aussy  de 
leur  faire  paler  redevance,  d^monstre  par  J.  F. 
Ferrel,  praticien  de  muaique  a  Paris,  natif  de 
1' Anjou  f  (Paria,  1659).  This  waa  the  signal  for 
a  contest  lasting  for  100  years,  between  the  French 
muaiciana  and  the  dancing-masters,  whose  chief, 
the  '  roi  dea  menetriers,'  claimed  jurisdiction  over 
all  musicians.  Hard  words  were  exchanged  on 
both  aides,  and  after  aeveral  law-suite,  a  decree  of 
the  Paria  parliament  in  1750  settled  the  question 
in  favour  of  the  musicians.  Some  of  the  pamphlets 
had  curious  titles ;  for  example, '  La  cloche  felee,  ou 
le  bruit  faict  par  un  musicien  qui  ne  veult  etre 
maistre  de  dance  parce  qu'il  ne  sait  sur  quel 
pied  se  tenir,'  and  '  Discours  pour  prouver  que  la 
danse  dans  sa  plus  noble  parti e  n'a  pas  leaoin  des 
instrutnens  de  musique,  et  quelle  est  en  toute  in- 
dependanto  du  violon.'  [See  Fins.]  [M.C.C.] 

FERRETTI,  Giovanni,  born  at  Venice  about 
1540,  composed  five  books  of  'Canzoni'  in  5 
parts  (Venice  1567-91),  2  books  in  6  parts 
(Venice  1576-86),  and  another  of  5-part  madri- 
gals (Venice  1 588),  all  excellent  examples  of  their 
kind.  A  madrigal  of  his,  '  Shit'  avertiti,'  for  5 
voices,  is  included  in  Webb's  madrigals.  [M.C.C.] 

FERRI,  Baldassabe,  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary singers  who  ever  lived,  was  born  at 
Perugia,  Dec.  9,  16 10.  He  owed  to  an  accident 
in  his  boyhood  the  operation  by  which  he  became 
a  sopranist.  At  the  age  of  1 1  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Bishop  of  Orvieto  as  a  chorister, 
and  remained  there  until  1 625,  when  Prince 
Vladislas  of  Poland,  then  on  a  visit  at  Rome, 
carried  him  off  to  his  father's  Court.  In  1665 
he  was  transferred  to  Ferdinand  III,  Emperor 
of  Germany,  whose  successor,  Leopold  I,  loaded 
him  with  riches  and  honours.  This  prince  had 
a  portrait  of  Ferri,  crowned  with  laurels,  hanging 
in  his  bed-chamber,  and  inscribed,  'Baldassare 
Perugino,  Re  dei  Musici.'  At  the  age  of  65  he 
received  permission  to  retire  to  his  native  country, 
with  a  passport,  the  terms  of  which  indicated 
sufficiently  the  consideration  in  which  he  was 
held.  He  reached  Italy  in  1675,  and  died  at 
Perugia,  Sept.  8, 1680. 

Ferri  was  made  a  Knight  of  8.  Mark  of 
Venice  in  1 643  ;  and,  therefore,  probably  visited 
Italy  at  that  time.  He  aroused  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  wherever  he  appeared ;  hundreds  of 
sonnets  were  written  in  his  honour,  he  was 
covered  with  roses  in  his  carriage  after  simply 
singing  a  cantata,  and  at  Florence  a  number  of 
distinguished  persons  went  three  miles  out  of 
the  town,  to  escort  him  into  it.  (Ginguene.) 
He  is  said  also  to  have  visited  London,  and  to 
have  sung  here  the  part  of  'Zephyr' :  but  this 
roust  be  a  fable,  as  Italian  opera  did  not  begin 
here  till  1692, — 12  years  after  his  death.  It 
is  true  that  in  M.  Locke's  'Psyche'  (1671)  there 
is  a  character  called  'Zephyr' ;  but  he  has  only 
four  Hue*  to  speak,  and  none  to  sing.  Ferri 


had,  nevertheless,  made  one  journey  (before 
1654)  to  Sweden,  to  gratify  Queen  Christina's 
wish  to  hear  him.  Ginguene-  says  that  his 
portrait  was  engraved  with  the  inscription  '  Qui 
fecit  mirabilia  multa' ;  but  Buch  a  portrait  (mm 
far  as  the  present  writer  knows)  has  never  been 
seen.  A  medal  was  struck,  bearing  on  one  side 
his  head  crowned  with  bays,  and  on  the  other 
the  device  of  a  swan  dying  by  the  bank*  of 
Meander.  Ferri  was  tall  and  handsome,  with 
refined  manners ;  and  he  expressed  himself  with 
distinction.  He  died  very  rich,  leaving  600,000 
crowns  for  a  pious  foundation. 

His  voice,  a  beautiful  soprano,  had  an  in- 
describable limpidity,  combined  with  the  greatest 
agility  and  facility,  a  perfect  intonation,  a 
brilliant  shake,  and  inexhaustible  length  of 
breath.  Although  he  seems  to  have  surpassed 
all  the  evirati  in  brilliance  and  endurance,  he 
was  quite  as  remarkable  for  pathos  as  for  those 
qualities.  (Bontempi,  Hidoria  Mutica.)  [J.M.] 

FERTE,  Papillon  de  la,  became  in  1777,  by 
purchase,  'Intendant  des  Menus  plaisirs '  to 
Louis  XVI,  and  as  such  had  the  direction  of 
the  '  Ecole  Royale  de  chant '  founded  by  the 
Baron  de  Breteuil,  and  of  the  opera  after  the 
municipality  had  given  up  the  administration 
of  it.  In  1790  he  published  a  reply  to  a  pam- 
phlet by  the  artists  of  the  opera — *  Me'moire 
justificatif  des  sujets  de  l'Acad^mie  royale  de 
musique* — in  which  they  demanded  a  reform  of 
the  administration.  His  son  occupied  the  same 
post  after  the  Restoration.  [M.C.C.] 

FESCA,  Friedbich  Ernst,  composer,  born 
at  Magdeburg,  Feb.  15,  1789.  His  father  was 
an  amateur,  and  his  mother  a  singer,  pupil  of 
J.  A.  Hiller,  so  he  heard  good  music  in  his 
youth,  and  as  Boon  as  he  could  play  the  violin 
had  taste  enough  to  choose  the  quartets  and 
quintets  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  in  preference  to 

Eel's  music,  for  which  there  was  then  a 
set  rage  in  Germany.  Having  completed 
lementary  studies,  he  went  through  a  course 
of  counterpoint  with  Pitterlin,  conductor  of  the 
Magdeburg  theatre.  On  Pitterlin's  death  in 
1804  he  became  a  pupil  of  August  Eberhardt 
M tiller  at  Leipsic.  Here  he  played  a  violin  con- 
certo of  his  own  with  brilliant  success.  In  1806 
he  accepted  a  place  in  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg's 
band,  but  in  the  following  year  became  sulo 
violinist  under  Reichardt  at  Cassel,  where  he 
passed  six  happy  years  and  composed  his  first 
seven  quartets  and  first  two  symphonies,  in- 
teresting works,  especially  when  he  himself  played 
the  first  violin.  In  1 81 4,  after  a  visit  to 
Vienna,  he  was  appointed  solo  violin,  and  in  the 
following  year  concert-meister,  to  the  Duke  of 
Baden  at  Carlsruhe.  During  the  next  eleven 
years  he  wrote  2  operas,  'Cantemir'  and  'Leila,' 
overtures,  quartets,  quintets,  chorales,  psalms 
and  other  sacred  music.  He  died  at  Carlsruhe 
May  24,  1826,  of  consumption,  after  many  years' 
suffering,  which  however  had  not  impaired  his 

Kwers,  as  his  last  works  contain  some  of  his 
»t  writing.    His  'De  profundi*, '  arranged  in 
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4  parts  by  Strauss,  was  sung  at  his  funeral. 
Fesca  was  thoughtf  ul,  earnest,  and  warmhearted, 
with  occasional  traits  of  humour  in  striking  con- 
trast to  his  keen  sensibility  and  lofty  enthusiasm 
for  art.  He  appreciated  success,  but  steadfastly 
declined  to  sacrifice  his  own  perceptions  of  the 
good  and  beautiful  for  popularity.  Fe«ca's  rank 
as  a  composer  has  been  much  disputed.  There 
is  a  want  of  depth  in  his  ideas,  but  his  melo- 
dies are  taking  and  his  combinations  effective. 
His  quartets  and  quintets,  without  possessing 
the  qualities  of  the  great  masters,  have  a  grace 
and  elegance  peculiar  to  himself,  and  are  emi- 
nently attractive.  His  symphonies  are  feebly 
instrumented,  but  his  sacred  works  are  of  real 
merit.  In  richness  of  modulation  he  approaches 
Spohr.  A  complete  edition  of  his  quartets  and 
quintets  ( 20  and  5  in  number)  has  been  published 
in  Paris  (Rimbault).  His  son,  Alexander  Ernst, 
boraatCarlsruhe  May  22, 1830, died  at  Brunswick 
Feb.  22,  1849,  was  a  pupil  of  Rungenhagen,  Wil- 
belm  Bach,  and  Taubert,  and  composer  of  trios  for 
pianoforte,  violin,  and  cello,  and  other  chamber- 
music  popular  in  their  day.  His  best  opera  was 
*  Le  Troubadour'  (Brunswick,  1854).   (A*.  C.  C] 

FESTA,  Costanzo,  one  of  the  earliest  com- 
posers of  the  Roman  school,  was  born  somewhere 
towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Pontifical  choir  in  1 5 1 7, 
and  died  April  10, 1 545.  He  eventually  became 
Maestro  at  the  Vatican,  and  his  nomination  was 
bo  far  singular  that  he  was  at  that  time  the  only 
Italian  in  a  similar  position  throughout  the 
Peninsula.  His  genius  cannot  be  doubted,  and 
Dr.  Burney,  who  had  been  at  the  trouble  of 
scoring  a  great  number  of  his  Madrigals,  was 
astonished  at  the  rhythm,  grace,  and  facility  of 
them.  The  Doctor  calls  one  of  Festa's  Motetti, 
'Quam  pulchra  es,  anima  mea,'  a  model  of 
elegance,  simplicity,  and  pure  harmony,  and 
aays  that  '  the  subjects  of  imitation  in  it  are  as 
modern,  and  that  the  parts  sing  as  well,  as  if 
it  were  a  production  of  the  eighteenth  century.' 
Feeta,  according  to  Baini,  fell  in  his  motets 
into  a  fashion  too  prevalent  in  his  day,  of  setting 
distinct  words  to  each  voice.  The  Abbi  ('  Life 
of  Palestrina,'  vol.  i.  pp.  95-103)  explains  in 
great  detail  the  lengths  to  which  this  absurd 
and  undignified  affectation  was  carried,  and 
quotes  with  obvious  and  well-merited  approval 
a  rebuke  administered  by  the  Cardinal  Capranica, 
in  the  pontificate  of  Niccolo  V,  to  some  Binger 
who  had  asked  him  to  admire  the  caprice.  '  Mi 
pare,'  said  the  Cardinal,  'di  udir  una  mandra 
di  porcelli,  che  grugnihcono  a  tutta  forza  senza 
profferire  pert  un  suono  articolato,  non  che  una 
parola.' 

The  principal  repertories  for  Festa's  music  are 
the  collections  which  flowed  from  the  presses  of 
Gardano  and  of  Scotto  at  Venice  in  the  middle 
of  the  1 6th  century,  and  for  which  the  curious 
enquirer  must  be  referred  to  the  Bibliographic 
of  Eitner.  The  archives  of  the  Pontifical  cha[>el 
are  rich  in  his  MSS.,  and  a  celebrated  Te  Deum 
of  his  is  still  sung  by  the  Pontifical  choir  at  the 
election  of  a  new  Pope.    Barney,  in  his  History 


(iii.  345,  6)  prints  a  motet  and  a  madrigal*  of 
Festa's ;  and  a  Te  Deum  and  motet  are  given 
in  Bock's  collection  (vi.  31,  40).  Hid  madrigal 
•Down  in  a  flow'ry  vale'  ('Quando  ritrovo  la 
mia  pastorella')  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
the  most  popular  piece  of  this  description  in 
England.  [EH.  P.] 

FESTING,  Michael  Christian,  an  eminent 
performer  on,  and  composer  for  the  violin,  was 
the  son  of  a  flautist  of  the  same  names,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  orchestra  of  the  King's  Theatre 
in  the  Haymarket  about  1727.  Festing  was  at 
first  a  pupil  of  Richard  Jones,  leader  of  the  band 
at  Drury  Lane,  but  subsequently  studied  under 
Geininiani.  He  first  appeared  in  public  about 
1 7 24.  He  became  a  member  of  the  king's  private 
band  and  first  violin  at  an  amateur  association 
which  met  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  in 
the  Strand,  under  the  name  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society.  On  the  opening  of  Ranelagh  Gardens 
in  1742  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  music 
as  well  as  leader  of  the  band. 

Feeting  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
Society  of  Musicians.  Being  seated  one  day  at 
the  window  of  the  Orange  Coffee-house  in  the 
Haymarket  in  company  with  Weidemann.  the 
flautist,  and  Vincent,  the  oboist,  they  observed 
two  very  intelligent  looking  boys  driving  milch 
asses.  On  inquiry  they  found  them  to  be  the 
orphans  of  Kytch,  an  eminent  but  imprudent 
German  olwist,  who  had  settled  in  London  and 
then  recently  died,  literally  in  the  streets,  from 
sheer  want.  Shocked  by  this  discovery  Festing 
consulted  with  Dr.  Greene,  his  intimate  friend, 
and  other  eminent  musicians,  and  the  result  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Society  of  Musicians 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  decaytd 
musicians  and  their  families.  Festing  for  many 
years  performed  gratuitously  the  duties  of  secre- 
tary to  this  institution.  He  died  July  24,  1752. 
In  September  of  that  year  his  goods,  books,  and 
instruments  were  sold  at  his  house  in  Warwick 
Street,  Golden  Square.  He  left  an  only  son, 
the  Rev.  Michael  Festing,  rector  of  Wyke  Regis, 
Dorset,  who  married  the  only  child  of  his  fathers 
friend.  Dr.  Greene.  From  this  union  sprang 
many  descendants  to  perpetuate  the  name  of 
Festing,  and  not  many  years  since  an  Hertford- 
shire innkeeper,  bearing  the  names  of  Maurice 
Greene  Festing,  was  living.  FestingB  com  posi- 
tions consist  of  several  sets  of  solos  for  the  violin  ; 
sonatas,  concertos  and  symphonies  for  stringed 
and  other  instruments ;  part  of  the  3rd  chapter 
of  Habakkuk,  paraphrased;  Addison's  Ode  for 
St. Cecilia's  day ;  Milton's  Song  on  May  morning; 
an  Ode  on  the  return  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
from  Scotland  in  1 745  ;  an  ode  '  For  thee  how 
I  do  mourn';  and  many  cantatas  and  songs  for 
Ranelagh.  Sir  John  Hawkins  says  that  *as  a 
performer  on  the  violin  Festing  was  inferior  to 
many  of  his  time,  but  as  a  composer,  particularly 
of  solos  for  that  instrument,  the  nature  and 
genius  whereof  he  perfectly  understood,  he  had 
but  few  equals.'  Festing  had  a  brother  of  the 
name  nf  John,  an  oboist  and  teacher  of  the  flute, 
whose  success  in  his  profession  was  such  that  he 
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died  in  1772  worth  £8,000,  acquired  chiefly  by 
teaching  [W.H.H.] 
FKSTIVAL&  The  earliest  musical  festivals 
of  which  any  trustworthy  record  exists  were  held 
in  Italy.  At  an  interview  between  Francis  I, 
King  of  France,  and  Pope  Leo  X  at  Bologna  in 
1515,  the  musicians  attached  to  their  respective 
courts  combined  and  gave  a  performance,  but  no 
details  of  the  programme  have  been  preserved. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  there  was 
a  thanksgiving  festival  at  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  on 
the  cessation  of  the  Plague,  when  a  mass  by 
Benevoli  for  six  choirs  was  sung  by  more  than 
200  voices  with  organ  accompaniment,  the  sixth 
choir  occupying  the  highest  psit  of  the  cupola. 
In  France  the  first  festival  recorded  is  that 
which  took  place  as  a  thanksgiving  for  the 
recovery  of  the  eldest  son  of  Louis  XIV,  when 
Lulli's  '  Te  Deutn *  twrittcn  to  celebrate  a  similar 
happy  event  in  His  Majesty's  own  life  in  1686) 
was  performed  by  300  musicians.  In  liohemia 
the  earliest  festival  was  h*ld  at  Prague  in  honour 
of  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI  as 
King  of  Bohemia,  when  an  opera  by  Fux  was 
performed  in  the  open  air  by  a  l>and  of  200  and 
a  chorus  of  100  voices — a  somewhat  singular 
proportion  of  orchestral  to  vocal  resources — and 
of  this  an  account  is  given  by  Burney  in  his 
German  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 78.  French  musicians 
united  at  Paris  in  1767  in  a  solemn  service  at 
the  funeral  of  Rameau  ;  and  at  Naples  in  1 774, 
at  the  burial  of  Jomelli,  the  service  was  rendered 
by  300  musicians.  In  Austria  the  earliest 
festivals  were  given  by  the  Musical  Institution 
at  Vitnna  (Tonkiinstler  •  Societiit),  by  whose 
members,  to  the  number  of  400,  oratorios  were 
performed  twice  annually,  in  Advent  and  Lent, 
for  charitable  purposes,  beginning  with  1772.' 
In  the  same  city  there  wa*  a  festival  in  honour 
of  Haydn  in  1808,  at  which  the  'Creation'  was 
performed,  and  at  which  the  composer  bade 
farewell  to  the  world.  More  important,  and  in 
its  dimensions  approaching  more  nearly  to  the 
modern  festival,  was  a  performance  given  at 
Vienna  in  181 1.  also  in  Haydn's  honour,  when  the 
numbers  are  said  to  have  been  upwards  of  700. 

The  greatest  of  the  German  festivals,  the 
Lower  Rhenish,  had  its  origin  in  a  « Thuringian 
Musical  Festival,'  held  at  Erfurt  in  181 1,  under 
the  direction  of  Bischoff,  the  organist  of  Gran- 
kenhausen,  whose  example  was  imitated  in  1817 
when  Johann  Schornstein,  the  musical  director 
at  Elberfeld,  gave  a  performance  at  that  town 
in  which  the  musicians  of  IKisseldorf  also  took 
At  first  the  Lower  Rhenish  festivals  were 
alternately  at  Elberfeld  and  Dusseldorf, 
but  in  1 82 1  Cologne  joined  in  the  scheme,  and 
the  Musikfest  took  place  there.  In  1825  the 
festival  was  held  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  1827— the  year  of  Beethoven's 
death — when  Ellierfeld  once  more  took  its  place, 
it  has  been  held  at  Dusseldorf,  Aix,  or  Cologne. 

[NlEDERRHEINISCHE  MUSIKPESTE.] 

In  England  the  earliest  festivals  were  th<«e 
held  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  aid  of  the  Bona  of 

»  lUmlickl  •  e«ne«rt-«<*«i»  In  \\  Un.'  p.  IS.  I 


the  Clergy  Corporation,  at  which,  since  the  rear 
1  709,  a  full  band  and  choir  has  annually  assisted, 
the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians  for  many  years 
undertaking  to  supply  the  orchestra.  The  second 
English  festival  established  was  that  of  'The 
Three  Choirs' — Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Here- 
ford— which  after  having  been  held  previously 
for  Borne  years  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  lay 
clerks  and  choristers,  was  in  ^24  utilised  as 
a  means  of  securing  an  annual  collection  for 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  clergy  of  the 
three  dioceses.  [See  Threk  Choirs  Festivals.] 
In  1739  a  festival,  to  which  Handel  lent  his  aid. 
was  established  in  connection  with  the  '  Fund  for 
the  Support  of  Decayed  Musicians.'  and  thii 
institution  was  in  1790  incorporated  as  'The 
Royal  Society  of  Musicians,'  which  still  follow* 
the  ancient  custom  by  giving  an  annual  per- 
formance of  the  'Messiah'  in  aid  of  its  fund-. 
In  1749  Handel  conducted  a  festival  at  the 
Foundling  Hospital  in  aid  of  that  charity,  and 
directed  it  annually  until  his  death.  [See  Focxd- 
lino  Hospital.]  Festivals  were  subsequently 
held  at  Cambridge  in  1 749  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Chancellor's  installation;  at  Leeds  in  1767 
for  the  Leeds  Infirmary  then  recently  opened ; 
at  Birmingham  in  1 768  [see  Birmingham]  ;  at 
Beverly  in  1769 — at  the  opening  of  Snetalc-r'f 
organ  in  the  Minster;  at  Norwich  in  1770  [are 
Norwich]  ;  at  Westminster  Abbey  in  1784  [see 
Handel  Commemoration];  at  Oxford  in  1785; 
at  Manchester  in  1785;  at  Sheffield  in  1786;  at 
Derby,  Winchester,  and  Salisbury — in  celebration 
of  the  opening  of  Greens  organ  —  in  17&S;  at 
Hull  in  1789  in  aid  of  the  Infirmary :  at  Liver- 
pool in  1790;  at  York  in  1791  (held  annually 
till  1802  and  revived  1823)  [see  York]  ;  a"t 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  in  1792 — the  first 
annual  performance  of  the  'Messiah'  in  aid  of 
the  Westminster  Hospital ;  and  at  Edinburgh  in 
1815.  M any  of  these  festivals  were  continued  in 
subsequent  years,  and  some  are  still  held.  The 
Sons  of  the  Clergy  Festival,  the  Three  Choirs 
Festival,  the  Birmingham  and  Norwich  Festivals, 
are  now  held  triennially,  and  at  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
and  Bristol,  festivals  of  a  similar  character  are 
also  held  every  third  year.  So  are  the  Handel 
Festivals  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  at  ths 
Crystal  Palace,  which  after  a  preliminary  trial 
in  1857  began  their  triennial  existence  in  1859. 
[Handel  Festival.]  The  Edinburgh  Orchestral 
Festivals  are  now  held  annually  under  the 
direction  of  the  Reid  Professor  of  Music,  and 
festivals  of  importance  have  been  established  at 
Glasgow  and  Dundee. 

Festivals  of  Parochial  Choirs,  which  are  now 
held  annually  in  the  majority  of  the  cathedrals 
and  at  other  large  churches,  were  first  organised 
about  the  year  1850,  the  Cheadle  Associating  in 
the  diocese  of  Lichfield  being  one  of  the  earliest. 
The  first  festival  of  this  nature  on  a  huge  scale 
was  held  in  Durham  Cathedral  in  1863.  Next 
in  order  in  the  cathedral  or  diocesan  festivals 
came  Ely,  Peterborough,  Salisbury,  and  Norwich, 
and  at  York  in  1861  there  was  a  festival  in  the 
Minster  with  2700  trained  singers.  Similar 
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services  are  now  held  annually  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  the  system  has  been  adopted  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  in  the  United  States.  [See 
Charity  Children.]  [CM.] 

FETIS,  Franco ib  Joseph,  born  March  25, 
1 7S4,  at  Mons,  died  March  35,  1871,  at  Brussels, 
the  most  learned,  laborious,  and  prolific  musical 
litterateur  of  his  time.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
organist  at  Mons,  and  early  learned  to  play  the 
violin,  piano,  and  organ,  completing  his  studies 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  Boieldieu  and 
Pradher  were  his  masters  for  the  piano,  but  he 
only  succeeded  in  gaining  the  harmony  prize  in 
1803,  and  the  second  'second  prix '  for  com- 
position in  1807,  scarcely  as  much  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  one  who  delighted  to  style 
himself  the  pupil  of  Beethoven.  He  married 
in  1806,  and  in  181 1  pecuniary  difficulties, 
caused  by  the  loss  of  his  wife's  fortune,  com- 
pelled him  to  retire  to  the  Ardennes,  where  he 
remained  till  his  appointment  as  organist  and 
professor  of  music  at  Douai  in  Dec.  1813.  In 
1 8a I  he  succeeded  Eler  as  professor  of  counter- 
point and  fugue  at  the  Pans  Conservatoire,  and 
became  librarian  of  that  institution  in  1827.  In 
March  1833  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Brussels  Conservatoire  and  maitre  de  chapelle 
to  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  two  important  poets, 
which,  besides  ensuring  him  many  gratifying 
distinctions,  obliged  him  to  take  part  in  the 
labours  of  the  Belgian  Academic  Royale,  for 
which  he  wrote  several  interesting  memoirs. 

Fetis  must  be  considered  separately  in  his 
various  capacities  of  composer,  author  of  theo- 
retical works,  historian,  and  critic.  As  a 
composer  he  wrote  much  pianoforte  music  for 
3  and  4  hands,  chamber-music,  duos,  a 
quartet,  quintets,  and  a  sestet,  overtures  and 
symphonies  for  orchestra,  operas  and  sacred 
music.  His  operas  'L'Amant  et  le  Man' 
(1X20),  'Marie  Stuart  en  Ecosse'  (1823),  'La 
Vieille'  (1826),  and  '  Le  Mannequin  de  Ber- 
game'  (1832)  were  produced  at  the  'Opera 
Comique'  with  some  success,  though  they  now 
seem  feeble  and  antiquated.  Among  his  sacred 
compositions  we  will  only  specify  his  'Messes 
faciles  pour  1'orgue,'  and  his '  Messe  de  Requiem ' 
composed  for  the  funeral  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Belgians  (1850).  The  greater  part  of  his 
church  music  is  unpublished.  FcUis's  fame 
however  rests  not  upon  his  compositions,  but 
upon  his  writings  on  the  theory,  history,  and 
literature  of  music.  His  '  Methode  elementaire 
.  .  . .  d'harmonie  et  d'accompagnement '  (1824, 
36,  41),  which  has  been  translated  into  English 
(Cocks  &  Co.)  and  Italian;  his  'SolfJges  pro- 
gressifs';  'Manuel  des  priucipes  de  musique'; 
*  Traite1  eletnentaire  de  musique'  (Brussels  183 1- 
32) ;  'Traits  du  chant  en  chceur' — translated  by 
Helmore  (Novello) ;  '  Manuel  des  jeunes  com- 
positeurs ';  '  Methode  des  methodes  de  piano'; 
and  '  Methode  eletnentaire  de  Plain  Chant,"  have 
been  of  great  service  to  teachers,  though  some  of 
them  bear  traces  of  having  been  written  in  haste 
for  the  publishers.  Far  above  these  must  be 
ranked  his  'Traite"  de  1'aocojupa^ueiaeut  de  la 


partition'  (1829);  his  'Traite*  complet  de  la 
th*?orie  et  de  la  pratique  de  1'harmonie '  (1844), 
which  has  passed  through  many  editions  and 
been  translated  into  several  languages;  and 
his  'Traite*  du  contrepoint  et  de  la  fugue' 
(1824),  a  really  classical  work.  These  two  last 
Fetis  considered  his  best  original  productions, 
and  looked  to  them  for  his  permanent  reputa- 
tion. They  were  the  more  important  in  his 
eyes  because  he  believed  in  the  infallibility  of 
his  doctrines.  Outside  his  own  peculiar  system 
of  harmonic  generation — the  'omni  tonic'  system, 
whose  main  principle  is  that  harmonic  combina- 
tions exint  by  which  any  given  sound  may  be 
resolved  into  any  key  and  any  mode — he  saw 
nothing  but  error  and  confusion.  Asa  historian 
he  was  equally  systematic  and  equally  impatient 
of  contradiction.  Nevertheless,  in  his  4  Biographic 
universelle  des  Mustciens,'  and  in  his  'Histoire 
generate  de  la  Musique'  errors  of  detail  and 
mistakes  in  chronology  abound,  while  many  of 
the  opinions  he  advances  are  open  to  question. 
Easy  as  it  may  be  however  to  find  fault  with 
these  two  standard  works,  it  is  impossible  to 
do  without  them.  The  first  edition  of  the 
'Biographie'  (Paris  1835-44)  is  especially  de- 
fective, but  it  contains  a  remarkable  introduc- 
tion founded  on  the  writings  of  Forkel,  Gerber, 
Kiesewetter,  Hawkins,  and  others.  Fetis  in- 
tended to  use  this  introduction  as  material  for  a 
'  Philosophic  de  la  Musique,'  but  had  not  time 
to  accomplish  it.  The  second  edition  of  the 
'Biographie'  (Paris  1860-65)  though  more  com- 
plete and  more  satisfactory  than  its  predecessor, 
should  still  be  consulted  with  discretion ;  its 
dates  are  still  often  wrong,  and  there  are  mistakes, 
especially  in  the  articles  on  English  musicians, 
lich  are  almost  ludicrous,  and  might  have  been 
avoided.  [For  Supplement  see  Pougin  ]  Fetis 
unfortunately  allows  his  judgment  to  be  biassed 
by  passion  or  interest.  It  is  a  pity  that  in  his 
'  Histoire  generate  de  la  Musique'  (Didot,  5 
vols.  1869-76)  he  is  not  more  just  to  some  of  his 
predecessors,  such  as  Villoteau  and  Adrien  de  la 
Fage,  whom  he  quotes  freely  but  never  without 
some  depreciatory  remark,  thus  forgetting  the 
poet's  words : — 

'  Ah  !  doit-on  heritor  de  ceux  qu'on  assassine  ?' 

In  spite  of  this  defect,  and  of  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  dogmatism,  the  'Histoire  generate  de 
la  Musique,'  although  a  fragment — for  it  ceases 
at  the  15th  century — exhibits  Fetis  at  his  best. 
Another  useful  work  is  '  La  Musique  muse  a  la 
portee  de  tout  le  monde'  (Paris  1830,  34,  47), 
which  has  been  translated  into  German,  English, 
Spanish,  and  even  Russian.  The  same  elevation 
and  clearness  appear  in  his  innumerable  articles 
and  reviews,  which  were  all  incorporated  in  the 
'Biographie,'  the  *Curiosites  historiques  de  la 
Musique*  (Paris  1830),  the  '  Esquisse  de  1'histoire 
de  1'harmonie'  (Paris  1840,  now  very  scarce), 
and  other  works  already  named.  The  'Revue 
musicale'  which  he  started  in  1827,  and  con- 
tinued till  35,  was  the  foundation  of  the  musical 
prefs  of  France.  This  short  resume"  of  Fe'tis's 
labours  will  suffice  to  show  the  immense  services 
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he  rendered  to  musical  instruction  and  literature. 
Had  ho  been  a  little  leas  one-sided,  and  a  little 
more  disinterested  and  fair,  he  would  have  been 
a  model  critic  and  litterateur. 

His  eldest  son,  Edouard,  born  at  Bouvignes 
in  Belgium,  May  1 6,  1812,  at  an  early  age 
assisted  his  father,  and  edited  the  '  Revue 
musicale'  from  1833  to  35.  He  is  now  art 
critic  of  the  'Inddpendance  Beige,'  has  edited 
the  5th  vol.  of  '  Histoire  generate  do  la  Musique,' 
and  has  published  'Legende  de  Saint  Hubert* 
(Brussels  1847),  'Lea  Musiciens  Beiges '  (Brus- 
aels  1848),  a  useful  work,  and  a  "Catalogue 
raisonno'  (1877)  of  his  father's  valuable  library 
purchased  by  the  Government  for  the  '  Biblio- 
theque  Royale*  of  which  E.  Fe*tis  is  librarian. 
He  is  also  professor  of  aesthetics  to  the  Brussels 
Academic  dee  Beaux  Arts  and  member  of  the 
Academic  Royale  in  Brussels.  [<!. C] 

FEVIN,  Antoine,  composer  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, whose  works  entitle  him  to  a  position 
amongst  his  contemporaries  second  alone  to  that 
of  Josquin  Deprds.  We  have  only  a  few  vague 
conjectures  as  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  his 
life.  Burney  mentions  Orleans  as  his  birthplace, 
and  later  historians  have  accepted  his  statement. 
Indeed,  there  is  little  reason  to  dispute  it,  unless 
the  existence  of  Fevin's  compositions  in  MS.  in 
the  cathedral  at  Toledo,  and  the  opinion  of 
Spanish  musicians,  can  make  him  a  Spaniard, 
as  Gevaert  and  Eslava  would  have  him  to  be. 
There  are  some  books  of  masses  in  the  Vienna 
library  containing  three  by  'Anthonius  Kevin, 
pie  memorie.'  Ambros,  in  his  History  of  Music 
(Hi.  274)  shows*  that  the  date  of  these  books 
lies  between  1514  and  1516,  and  assuming  that 
Fevin  died  about  this  time,  and  moreover  (as 
Glarean  leads  us  to  infer)  that  he  died  quite 
young,  places  his  birth  about  1490,  We  may, 
at  any  rate,  accept  these  dates  as  approximately 
true,  and  at  ouce  see  that  it  is  scarcely  correct  to 
call  Kevin  a  contemporary  of  Josquin.  Although 
he  died  a  few  years  before  the  great  master,  he 
was  probably  born  40  years  after  the  date  of  Jos- 
quin s  birth.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  premature 
death,  might  not  the  'Felix  Jodoci  (emulator,'  as 
Glarean  calls  him,  have  lived  on  to  work  by  the 
side  of  Lassus  and  share  with  him  the  glory  of 
a  brighter  period!  Surely  there  was  in  'that 
noble  youth,  whose  modesty  was  equal  to  his 
genius'  (.again  we  quote  Glarean),  every  element 
of  greatnets,  except  perhaps  physical  strength, 
requisite  for  making  his  name  stand  with  those 
of  Clement  and  Gombert  in  the  gap  between 
Josquin  and  Lassus.  But  although  Fevin  can 
never  be  the  hero  of  any  chapter  in  musical 
history,  there  is  little  doubt  that  when  the 
compositions  of  his  time  become  once  more 

f;enerally  known,  the  few  works  which  he  has 
eft  behind  him  will  find  favour  as  soon  as  any, 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  charm  which  veils  his 
most  elaborate  workmanship,  and  the  simplicity 
of  efTect  which  aeems  to  come  so  naturally  to 
him,  and  so  well  agrees  with  the  personal 
character  for  which  Glarean  admired  him.  We 
give  the  following  lUtof  his  works,  and  the  various 


collections  in  which  they  appear  : — (l)  3  maw, 
'  Sancta  Trinitas,' '  Mente  tota,'  and  '  Ave  Maria,* 
from  a  book  of  5  masses  (Petrucci,  Foseombrone 
151 5).  The  only  known  copy  of  this  work,  with 
all  the  parts,  is  in  the  British  Museum.  Burney 
has  given  two  beautiful  extracts  from  the  1st 
mass  in  his  History.  (2)  3  masses,  'Ave  Maria,' 
'  Mente  Tota,'  and  '  De  Feria,'  in  *  Liber  qnin- 
dechn  Missarum '  (Andreas  Antiquis,  Rom.  1 5 1 6), 
a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Mazarin  Library  at 
Paris.  (3>  6  motets  from  the  1st  book  of  the 
'Motetti  della  corona'  (Petrucci,  Foasombrone 
1514).  (4)  A  motet,  'Deacende  in  hortum 
ineum,*  and  a  fugue,  'Quae  es  ista,'  from  the 
'  Cantiones  aelectae  ultra  centum'  (Kriesstetn, 
Augsburg  1540).  (5)  2  lamentations,  'Migravit 
J  uda'  and  '  Rocordare  est,'  from  the  collection  by 
Le  Roy  and  Ballard,  Paris  1557.  -(> •  Detached 
movements  from  masses  in  Eslava* s  '  Lira-aacro» 
llispana.'  (7)  I  magnificat  from  Attaignant'i 
5th  book  for  4  voices,  and  2  motets  from  bis  nth 
book  (PariB  1534).  (8)  1  piece  in  the  '  Bkania 
Gallica,  etc.*  (Rhau,  Wittenberg  1545).  (9) 
3  masses,  '  0  quam  glorifica  luce,'  *  Requiem,' 
and  1  Mente  tota,*  in  the  •  Ambraaer  Messen'  at 
Vienna,  and  3  MS.  motets  in  same  library.  (10) 
A  macs,  '  Salve  sancta  parens,'  the  only  copy  of 
which  is  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich.  There 
is  a  song  of  his,  '  Je  le  l  airray,'  in  the  Harieian 
MSS.  5242  ;  and  fragments  of  two  masses  in 
Burney's  musical  extracts,  Add.  MSS.  11,581-2 
—both  in  the  British  Museum.         [J.R.  S.-B.] 

FiALA,  Joseph,  eminent  oboist,  born  1749 
at  Lobkowitz  in  Bohemia.  He  taught  himself 
the  oboe,  for  which  he  had  a  perfect  passion, 
but  being  a  serf  was  compelled  to  menial  labour 
in  the  Schloss.  He  ran  away,  and  was  recaptured, 
upon  which  his  mistress,  the  Countess  Lobkowitz, 
ordered  his  front  teeth  to  be  pulled  out  that  be 
might  be  incapable  of  playing  :  but  some  of  the 
nobility  of  Prague  interceded  for  him  with  the 
Emperor,  who  commanded  him  to  be  set  free. 
He  first  entered  Prince  Wallerstein's  band,  and 
in  1777  that  of  the  Elector  at  Munich.  He  w  as 
afterwards  in  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg, 
where  he  made  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  the 
Mozarts.  In  1785  he  was  suddenly  discharged 
by  the  Archbishop,  with  a  loss  of  ioo  florins,  on 
which  Mozart  not  only  urged  him  to  come  to 
Vienna,  but  offered  him  a  good  engagement. 
After  a  residence  of  some  years  in  Russia  be 
became  in  1792  Cajtellmeister  to  Prince  Furste»- 
)>erg  at  Donauschingen,  where  he  died  in  1816. 
He  published  two  sets  of  quartets  ( Frankfort 
and  Vienna,  about  1780-86),  'Six  duoa  poor 
violon  et  violoncello'  (Augsburg  1709),  and  two 
sets  of  trios  for  flute,  oboe,  and  bassoon  (Ratiabon 
1806),  besides  MS.  concertos  for  flute,  oboe,  anl 
cello.  He  played  several  other  instruments  well, 
especially  the  cello  and  double  baas,  and  w«*» 
evidently  a  man  of  mark.  [M.C.C.) 

FIASCO  (a  flask).  '  Faire  fiasco,'  •  to  make 
a  fiasco,'  i.e.  a  complete  failure — a  phrase  of 
somewhat  recent  introduction.  The  term,  though 
Italian,  is  not  used  by  the  Italians  in  this  x-iisc, 
but  nr*t  by  the  French  and  then  by  ouweivc^ 
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The  date  and  origin  of  the  expression  are  unknown 
to  Littre"  ;  hut  it  is  tempting  to  believe  the  image 
to  be  that  of  a  flask  falling  and  breaking — or,  as 
our  own  idang  has  it,  'coming  to  utter  smash.'  [G.] 

FIDDLE.  The  old  English  word,  before  'viol' 
came  in,  and  still  the  more  idiomatic  of  the  two. 
Both  are  possibly  derived  from  the  same  root — 
vilula.  a  calf,  from  the  springing  motion  of  dancers 
(Dies  and  Littre  ;  and  compare  the  connection  of 
Geige  and  jig).  Fiddlestick  is  the  violin-bow, 
as  in  the  Epigram  on  a  Bad  Fiddler  :— 
Old  Orpheus  play'd  so  well  he  mov'd  Old  Nick, 
Whilst  thou  mov'st  nothing — but  thy  fiddlestick. 

The  Germans  have  three  terms  for  the  instru- 
ment— Fiedtl,  Oeige,  and  Violine.  [G.] 

FIDELIO,  ODER  DIE  EHELICHE  LIEBE. 
Beethoven's  single  opera  (op.  72) ;  the  words 
adapted  by  Joseph  Sonnleithner  from  Bouilly's 
*  Leonora,  ou  1' Amour  conjugal.'  He  received 
the  text  in  the  winter  of  1804,  and  composed 
the  opera  at  Hetzendorf  in  the  summer.  It  was 
produced  ( 1 .)  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna, 
on  Wednesday,  Nov.  20,  1805,  in  3  acts;  the 
overture  was  probably  that  known  as  *  Leonora 
No.  2.'  Cherubini  was  in  the  house.  (2.)  It 
was  played  again  on  the  2ist  and  22nd,  and  then 
withdrawn.  (See  p.  185  a.)  The  libretto  was 
then  reduced  by  Breuning  to  2  acts ;  3  pieces  of 
music — said  to  have  been  an  air  for  Pizzaro  with 
chorus ;  a  duet,  Leonore  and  Marzelline ;  and  a 
terzet,  Marzelline,  Jaquino,  and  Rocco — were 
sacrificed,  and  the  overture  '  Leonora  No.  3 ' 
composed.  It  was  played  again  at  the  Imperial 
private  theatre  on  Saturday,  March  29,  1806, 
and  April  10,  and  again  withdrawn.  (3.)  Early 
in  1S14  the  opera,  as  again  revised  by  Treitschke, 
submitted  to  Beethoven ;  he  at  once  set  to 
c,  and  it  was  produced  a  third  time,  in  2 
at  the  K&rnthnerthor  theatre,  Vienna,  on 
Way  23,  18 14,  as  Fidelio.  The  overture  was 
that  of  the  '  Ruins  of  Athens,'  but  on  the  26th 
the  overture  in  E,  known  as  the  'Overture  to 
Fidelio,'  was  first  played.  It  was  Beethoven's 
wish  that  the  opera  should  be  called  Leonora, 
but  it  was  never  performed  under  that  name. 
(4.)  It  was  produced  in  Paris,  at  the  Theatre 
Lyrique,  translated  by  Bar  bier  and  Carre,  and 
in  3  acts,  May  5,  i860.  In  London  by  Chelard  s 
German  company  (Schroder,  etc.)  at  the  King's 
Theatre,  May  18,  1832.  In  English  (Malibran) 
at  Covent  Garden,  June  12,  35.  In  Italian 
(Cruvelli  and  Sims  Reeves,  Recitatives  by  Balfe) 
at  Her  Majesty's,  May  20,  1851.  (5.)  The  chief 
editions  are — a  P.  F.  score  of  the  2nd  arrange- 
ment (by  Moscheles  under  B.'s  direction)  without 
Overture  or  Finale,  18 10;  with  them,  1815; 
both  entitled  « Leonore.'  A  ditto  of  the  3rd 
arrangement,  entitled  'Fidelio,'  Aug.  181 4.  A 
critical  edition  by  Otto  Jahn  of  the  complete 
work  as  4  Leonora,'  in  P.  F.  score,  showing  the 
variations  and  changes  (Breitkopf  &  H  artel, 
1 851).  An  English  translation  by  Oliphant 
(Addison  &  HoUier),  and  another  by  Soane, 
with  Preface  (Boosey).  The  4  overtures  are 
given  in  the  Royal  Edition  (Boosey).  [G.] 
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FIELD,  Hexbt,  called  'Field  of  Bath,'  was 
born  Dec.  6.  1797,  and  died  May  19,  1848. 
Pupil  of  Coombs  of  Chippenham.  Beyond  these 
facts,  and  that  he  was  a  careful  pianist  and 
greatly  esteemed  as  a  teacher,  there  is  nothing 
to  explain  why  he  should  require  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  his  greater  namesake.  [G.] 

FIELD,  John,  known  as  'Russian  Field'  to 
distinguish  him  from  Henry  Field.  Born  at 
Dublin  July  26,  1782,  died  Jan.  II,  1837,  at 
Moscow.  To  a  modern  pianist  who  is  aware  of 
Chopin  and  Liszt,  the  name  of  John  Field  recalls 
little  or  nothing  beyond  'Field's  Nocturnes,' — 
not  the  seven  concertos,  so  much  admired  in 
their  day,  nor  the  three  sonatas  dedicated  to  his 
master  Clementi,  nor  the  pianoforte  quintet  with 
strings,  nor  the  '  Airs  varies,'  or  1  Polonaise  en 
rondeau,'  or  similar  more  or  less  sentimental 
inanities, — but  Field's  Nocturnes  pure  and  simple. 
And  here  again,  not  the  entire  lot  of  twenty  little 
sentimental  effusions  bound  up  into  a  nocturnal 
sheaf,  but  about  half  a  dozen  delicate  little  lyrics 
—the  nocturnee  in  A,  Eb,  C  minor,  Ab,  and  Bb 
(nos.  4,  7,  2,  3,  and  5,  in  Liszt's  edition),  the 
very  essence  of  all  idylls  and  eclogues,  '  Poesies 
intimes '  of  simple  charm  and  inimitable  grace, 
such  as  no  undue  popularity  can  render  stalo, 
no  sham  imitation  nauseous.  Both  as  a  player 
and  as  a  composer  Chopin,  and  with  him  all 
modern  pianists,  are  much  indebted  to  Field. 
The  form  of  Chopin's  weird  nocturnes,  the  kind 
of  emotion  embodied  therein,  the  type  of  melody 
and  its  graceful  embellishments,  the  peculiar 
waving  accompaniments  in  widespread  chords, 
with  their  vaguely  prolonged  sound  resting  on 
the  pedals,  all  this  and  more  we  owe  to  Field. 

Field's  method  of  playing,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  dementi's  best  pupil,  was  din  tin- 
guished  by  the  most  smooth  and  equable  touch, 
the  most  perfect  legato,  with  supple  wrists  and 
quiet  position  of  the  hands,  a  suave  and  sing- 
ing tone,  capable  of  endless  modifications  and 
delicate  shades  of  expression.  He  is  reported  to 
have  played  his  nocturnes  with  an  inexhaustible 
variety  of  embellishments,  and,  like  Chopin  after 
him,  is  said  to  have  preferred  the  smaller  square 
and  upright  pianofortes  to  grands.  Schuberth 
&  Co.'s  edition  of  his  Nocturnes  is  prefaced 
by  a  charming  essay  in  French  on  Field  and  his 
musical  ways,  by  Franz  Liszt,  well  worth 
reading. 

Field  came  of  a  family  of  musicians.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  violinist  engaged  at  a  theatre  in 
Dublin,  who  again  was  the  son  of  an  organist. 
His  grandfather  taught  him  the  rudiments  of 
music  and  grounded  him  on  the  piano.  He  told 
F<5tis  that  both  his  father  and  grandfather  forced 
him  to  practice  so  unmercifully,  that  he  attempted 
to  run  away  from  home  —  to  which,  however, 
abject  misery  soon  brought  him  back.  The  elder 
Field,  who  was  subsequently  engaged  as  violinist 
at  Bath,  and  afterwards  at  the  Haymarket 

I  Theatre,  brought  young  John  to  London  and 
apprenticed  hiin  (for  a  premium  of  100  guineas) 
to  Clementi,  with  whom  he  became  a  sort  of 

I  musical  salesman  in  the  pianoforte  shop  of  tic- 
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menti  and  Co.,  and  from  whom,  np  to  bis  2  and 
year,  be  received  regular  instruction  in  pianoforte 
playing.  In  ]8oi  dementi  took  Field  to  Paris, 
where  his  admirable  rendering  of  Bach's  and 
Handel's  fugues  astonished  musicians ;  thence  to 
Germany,  and  thereafter  to  Russia.  Here  he 
was  encountered  by  Spohr,  who  gives  a  graphic 
account  of  him.  Clementi  kept  him  to  his  old 
trade  of  showing  off  the  pianos  in  the  ware- 
house, and  there  he  was  to  be  found,  a  pale 
melancholy  youth,  awkward  and  shy,  speaking 
no  language  but  his  own,  and  in  clothes  which 
he  had  far  outgrown;  but  who  had  only  to 

tie  his  hands  on  the  keys  for  all  such  draw- 
ks  to  be  at  once  forgotten  (Spohr,  Selbstbio- 
graphie  i.  43). 

On  Clementi's  departure  in  1804  Field  settled 
at  St.  Petersburg  as  a  teacher,  where  his  lessons 
were  much  Bought  after  and  extraordinarily  well 
paiti.  In  1823  he  went  to  Moscow,  and  gave 
concerts  with  even  greater  success  than  in  Peters- 
burg. After  further  travelling  in  Russia  he 
returned  to  London  and  played  at  the  Philhar- 
monic—a concerto  of  his  own — Feb.  27,  1832. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Paris,  and  in  1833 
through  Belgium  and  Switzerland  to  Italy,  where 
at  Milan,  Venice  and  Naples,  his  playing  did 
not  please  the  aristocratic  mob,  and  his  concerts 
did  not  pay.  HabiUi  of  intemperance  had  grown 
upon  him ;  he  suffered  from  fistula,  and  his 
situation  at  Naples  became  worse  and  worse. 
He  lay  in  a  hospital  for  nine  months  in  the  most 
deplorable  condition,  from  which  at  last  a  Russian 
family  named  Raemanow  rescued  him,  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  consent  to  return  with 
them  to  Moscow.  On  their  way  back  Field  was 
beard  at  Vienna,  and  elicited  transports  of 
admiration  by  the  exquisite  pitying  of  his 
Nocturnes.  But  his  health  was  gone.  Hardly 
arrived  at  Moscow  he  succumbed,  and  was 
buried  there  in  Jan.  1837. 

Field's  printed  compositions  for  the  piano  are 
as  follows  : — 7  Concertos  (No.  1,  Eb  ;  No.  2,  Ab; 
No.  3,  Eb ;  No.  4,  Eb ;  No.  5,  C,  '  L'incendie 
par  l'orage' ;  No.  6,  C ;  No.  7,  C  minor) ;  2 
JDivertimenti,  with  accompaniment  of  two  violins, 
flute,  viola  and  bass;  a  Quintet  and  a  Rondo  for 
piano  and  strings;  Variations  on  a  Russian  air  for 
four  hands  ;  a  grand  Valse,  4  Sonatas,  3  of  which 
are  dedicated  to  Clementi ;  2  'Airs  en  Rondeau'; 
Fantasie  sur  le  motif  de  la  Polonaise,  '  Ah.  quel 
dommage';  Rondeau  Ecossais ;  Polona>se  en  forme 
de  Rondo ;  deux  airs  Anglais,  and  1  Vive  Henry 
IV  varies;  and  20  pieces  to  which  in  recent 
edition*  the  name  of  Nocturnes  is  applied,  though 
it  projierly  belongs  to  not  more  than  a  dozen  of 
them.  [E.D.] 

FIERRABRAS.  An  opera  in  3  acta  by 
Schubert,  words  by  Kupelwieser.  It  was  com- 
missioned by  Barbaja,  but  owing  to  his  failure 
was  never  performed,  and  remains  in  MS.  in 
the  Library  of  the  Gesellschaft  tier  Musikfreunde 
at  Vienna.  Act  1,  304  pages,  is  dated  at  be- 
ginning and  end  25th  and  31st  May  (1823); 
Act  2,  31st  May  and  5th  June.  The  overture 
is  occasionally  played  at  concerts.  [G.] 


FIGURE. 

FIFE.  The  smaller  variety  of  the  simple  flute, 
possessing  at  most  one  key.  It  is  made  in  several 
iceys,  F,  Bb,  and  Eb.  It  is  seldom  used  in 
Orchestral  music,  and  only  for  the  production  of 
peculiar  effects.  Fifes  are  combined  with  drums 
in  military  use.  They  play  simple  melodic*, 
without  bass,  of  a  marked  character  and  rhythm, 
suitable  to  mark  the  time  of  marching.  [W.  H.S  ] 

FIFTEENTH  is  a  stop  or  set  of  pipe*  in  an 
organ  sounding  2  octaves,  or  15  notes,  above  the 
Open  diapason.  Thus  when  the  Fifteenth  and 
Open  diapason  stops  are  drawn  out  at  the  same 
time,  ana  the  finger  is  placed  on  the  key  of 
middle  C,  two  notes  are  sounded — middle  C  and 
C  two  octaves  above  it. 

FIFTH.  A  Fifth  is  the  perfect  consonance, 
the  ratio  of  the  vibrational  numbers  of  the  limit  nj 
sounds  of  which  is  2  :  3.  It  is  called  fifth  because 
5  diatonic  notes  are  passed  through  in  arri ving 
from  one  extreme  of  the  interval  to  the  other, 
whence  the  Greeks  called  it  8<d  wirrt,  Diapente. 
The  interval  consists  of  3  whole  tones  and  % 
semitone.  [C.H.H.P] 

FIGARO.   See  Nozzb  di  Figaro. 

FIGURANTE.  A  ballet-dancer  who  take* 
an  independent  part  in  the  piece ;  also,  in  France, 
a  subordinate  character  in  a  play,  who  comes  on 
but  has  nothing  to  say. 

FIGURE  is  any  short  succession  of  notes, 
either  as  melody  or  a  group  of  chords,  which  \  r>  - 
duces  a  single,  complete,  and  distinct  impression 
The  term  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  German 
Motiv,  which  is  thus  defined  in  Reissmann  s  con- 
tinuation of  Mendel's  Lexicon  : — '  Motiv,  Ge- 
danke,  in  der  Musik,  das  kleinere  Glied 
solchen,  aus  dem  dieser  sich  organbch 
elt.'  It  is  in  fact  the  shortest  complete  idea  in 
music ;  and  in  subdividing  murical  works  into 
their  constituent  portions,  as  separate  movement*, 
sections,  periods,  phrases,  the  units  are  the  figures, 
and  any  subdivision  below  them  will  leave  only 
expressionless  single  notes,  as  unmeaning  a*  the 
separate  letters  of  a  word. 

FigureB  play  a  most  important  part  in  instru- 
mental miiBic,  in  which  it  iB  necessary  that  a 
strong  and  definite  impression  should  be  produced 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  words,  and  convey  the 
sense  of  vitality  to  the  otherwise  incoherent  soe» 
cession  of  sounds.  In  pure  vocal  music  this  is 
not  the  case,  as  on  the  one  hand  the  words  ac*i*t 
the  audience  to  follow  and  understand  what  they 
hear,  and  on  the  other  the  quality  of  voices  in 
comhination  is  such  as  to  render  strong  charac- 
teristic features  somewhat  inappropriate.  Bos 
without  strongly  marked  figures  the  very  reason 
of  existence  of  instrumental  movement*  can 
hardly  be  perceived,  and  the  success  of  a  move- 
ment of  any  dimensions  must  ultimately  depend, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  on  the  appropriate  de- 
velopment of  the  figures  which  are  contained  in 
the  chief  subjects.  The  common  expression  that 
a  subject  iB  very  'workable,'  merely  means  that 
it  contains  well-marked  figures ;  though  it  must 
be  observed  on  the  other  hand,  that  ther*-  are 
not  a  few  instances  in  which  masterly  treatment 
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has  invested  with  powerful  interest  a  figure 
which  at  first  sight  would  seem  altogether  de- 
ficient in  character. 

As  clear  an  instance  as  could  be  given  of  the 
breaking  up  of  a  subject  into  its  constituent 
figures  for  the  purpose  of  development,  is  the 
treatment  of  the  first  subject  of  Beethoven's 
Pastoral  Symphony,  which  he  breaks  up  into 
(a)  (ft)  (<•) 


three  figures  corrosponding  to  the  first  three 
bar*.  As  an  example  of  his  treatment  of  (a) 
may  be 


4c- ; 


(6)  is  twice  repeated  no  less  than  thirty-six  times 
successively  in  the  development  of  the  movement; 
and  (c)  appears  at  the  close  as  follows 


J*,  ff-r 


of  this  kind  of  treatment  of  the 
figures  contained  in  subjects  are  very  numerous 
in  classical  instrumental  music,  in  various  degrees 
of  refinement  and  ingenuity  ;  as  in  the  ist  move- 
ment of  Mozart'B  G  minor  Symphony ;  in  the 
same  movement  of  Beethoven  s  8th  Symphony; 
and  in  a  large  number  of  Bach's  fugues,  as  for 
instance  Nos.  a,  7,  16,  of  the  Wohltemperirte 
Klavier.  The  beautiful  little  musical  poem,  the 
18th  fugue  of  that  series,  contains  as  happy  a 
specimen  of  this  device  as  could  be  cited. 

In  music  of  an  ideally  high  order,  everything 
should  be  recognisable  as  having  a  meaning ;  or, 
in  other  words,  every  part  of  the  music  should 
be  capable  of  being  analysed  into  figures,  so  that 
even  the  most  insignificant  instrument  in  the 
orchestra  should  not  be  merely  making  sounds 
to  fill  up  the  mass  of  the  harmony,  but  should 
be  playing  something  which  is  worth  playing  in 
itaelf.  It  is  of  course  impossible  for  any  but  the 
highest  genius  to  carry  this  out  consistently,  but 
in  proportion  as  music  approaches  to  Urn  ideal, 
it  is  of  a  high  order  as  a  work  of  art,  and  in  the 
measure  in  which  it  recedes  from  it.  it  approaches 
more  nearly  to  the  mass  of  base,  slovenly,  or 
false  contrivances  which  lie  at  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  are  not  works  of  art  at  all.  This 
will  be  very  well  recognised  by  a  comparison 
of  Schubert  s  method  of  treating  the  accompani- 
ment of  his  songs  and  the  method  adopted  in  the 
large  proportion  of  the  thousands  of  'popular' 
songs  which  annually  make  their  appearance  in 
this  country.  For  even  when  the  figure  is  as 
simple  as  in  'Wohin,'  '  Mein.'  or  'Ave  Maria,' 
the  figure  is  there,  and  is  clearly  recognised,  and 
is  as  different  from  mere  sound  or  stuffing  to 
support  the  voice  as  a  living  creature  is  from 
dead  and  inert  clay. 


Bach  and  Beethoven  were  the  great  masters 
in  the  use  of  figures,  and  both  were  content  at 
times  to  make  a  short  figure  of  three  or  four 
notes  the  basis  of  a  whole  movement.  As  ex- 
amples of  this  may  be  quoted  the  truly  famous 
rhythmic  figure  of  the  C  minor  Symphony  (d>, 
the  figure  of  the  Scherzo  of  the  9th  Symphony 
(e),  and  the  figure  of  the  first  movement  of  the 
last  Sonata,  in  C  minor  (/).  As  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample from  Bach  may  be  quoted  the  Adagio  from 
the  Toccata  in  D  minor  (o),  but  it  must  be  said 

<<0 


that  examples  in  his  works  aro  almost  innumer- 
able, and  will  meet  the  student  at  every  turn. 

A  very  peculiar  use  which  Bach  occasionally 
makes  of  figures,  is  to  use  one  as  the  bond  of 
connection  running  through  a  whole  movement 
by  constant  repetition,  as  in  Prelude  No.  10  of 
te  Wohltemperirte  Klavier,  and  in  the  slow 
movement  of  the  Italian  Concerto,  where  it  serves 
as  accompaniment  to  an  impassioned  recitative. 
In  this  case  the  figure  is  not  identical  on  each 
repetition,  but  is  freely  modified,  in  such  a  way 
however  that  it  is  always  recognised  as  the 
same,  partly  by  the  rhythm  and  partly  by  the 
relative  positions  of  the  successive  notes.  This 
manner  of  modifying  a  given  figure  shows  a 
tendency  in  the  direction  of  a  mode  of  treatment 
which  has  become  a  feature  in  modern  music  : 
namely,  the  practice  of  transforming  figures  in 
order  to  show  different  aspects  of  the  same 
thought,  or  to  establish  a  connection  between 
one  thought  and  another  by  bringing  out  the 
characteristics  they  possess  in  common.  As  a 
simple  specimen  of  this  kind  of  transformation, 
may  be  quoted  a  passage  from  the  first  move- 
ment of  Brahms's  P.  F.  Quintet  in  F  minor. 
The  figure  stands  at  first  as  at  (A),  then  by 
transposition  as  at  (»).  Its  first  stage  of  trans- 
formation is  0) ;  further  (k)  (I)  (to)  aro  pro- 
gressive modifications  towards  the  stage  (n), 


,  which,  having  been  repeated  twice  in  different 
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positions,  appears  finally  as  the  figure  immedi- 
ately attached  to  the  Cadence  in  Dt>,  thus— 


P 


A  similar  very  fine  example— too  familiar  to 
need  quotation  here — ia  at  the  closeof  Beethoven's 
Overture  to  Coriolan. 

The  use  which  Wagner  makes  of  strongly 
marked  figures  is  very  importunt,  as  he 
establishes  a  consistent  connection  between  the 
characters  and  situations  and  the  music  by  using 
appropriate  figures  (Leitmotivc),  which 
whenever  the  ideas  or  characters  to  which  they 
belting  come  prominently  forward. 

That  figures  vary  in  intensity  to  an  immense 
degree  hardly  requires  to  be  pointed  out ;  and  it 
will  also  be  obvious  that  figures  of  accompaniment 
do  not  require  to  be  so  marked  as  figures  which 
occupy  positions  of  individual  importance.  With 
regard  to  the  latter  it  may  be  remarked  that 
there  is  hardly  any  department  in  music  in  which 
true  feeling  and  inspiration  are  more  absolutely 
indispensable,  since  no  amount  of  ingenuity  or 
perseverance  can  produce  such  figures  as  that 
which  opens  the  ('minor  Symphony,  or  such 
■oul-moving  figures  as  those  in  the  death  march 
of  Siegfried  in  Wagner's  '  Gotterdammerung.' 

As  the  common  notion  that  music  chiefly 
consists  of  pleasant  tunes  grows  weaker,  the 
importance  of  figures  becomes  proportionately 
greater.  A  succession  of  isolated  tunes  is  always 
more  or  less  inconsequent,  however  deftly  they 
may  be  connected  together,  but  by  the  appropriate 
use  of  figures  and  groups  of  figures,  such  as  real 
musicians  only  can  invent,  and  the  gradual  un- 
folding of  all  their  latent  possibilities,  continuous 
and  logical  works  of  art  may  be  constructed  ;  such 
as  will  not  merely  tickle  the  hearer's  fancy,  but 
arouse  profound  interest,  and  raise  him  mentally 
and  morally  to  a  higher  standard.  [O.H.H.P.] 

FIGURED.  A  translation  of  Figurato,  an- 
other word  for  Flobid.  Figured  Counterpoint 
is  where  several  notes  of  various  lengths,  with 
syncopations  and  other  ornamental  devices,  are 
set  against  the  single  notes  of  the  Canto  fermo ; 
and  Figured  melody,  or  Canto  figurato,  was  the 
breaking  up  of  the  long  notes  of  the  church 
melodies  into  larger  or  more  rapid  figures  or 
passages.  The  figurirter  Choral,  or  Figured 
chorale,  of  the  German  school  was  a  similar 
treatment  of  their  church  tunes,  in  which  either 
the  melody  itaelf  or  its  accompaniments  are 
broken  up  into  'figures'  or  groups  of  smaller 
notes  than  the  original.  Of  this  numberless  ex- 
amples may  be  found  in  the  works  of  J.  S.  Bach. 

FIGURED  BASS  is  a  Bpecies  of  musical  short* 
hand  by  which  the  harmony  only  of  a  piece  ia 
indicated.  It  consists  of  the  bass  notes  alone, 
with  figures  to  represent  the  chords.  It  seems 
to  have  been  first  employed  by  Peri,  Caccini, 
Viadana,  and  Monteverde,  about  1600,  in  the 
accompaniments  of  their  Recitatives  and  Songs, 
and  was  afterwards  for  some  time  in  universal 
use  for  accompaniment;  songs  such  as  the  col- 


FIGURED  BASS. 

lection  of  the  Orpheus  B ri  tannic  us,  and  anthems 
such  as  Boyce's  collection,  and  great  works  like 
Bach's  Passion  and  Handel's  Messiah,  having 
accompaniments  indicated  in  this  manner.  The 
bass  line  consisted  of  the  lowest  part  of  whatever 
was  going  on  at  the  time,  whether  treble,  or 
tenor,  or  bass,  and  in  choral  works  it  often  leapt 
about  promiscuously  in  a  manner  that  would  be 
very  harassing  to  a  player  unaccustomed  to  the 


process,  as  for  exampl 


s  r« 
from  the  last  chorus  of  the  Messiah. 

The  figures  represented  the  diatonic  interval* 
counting  upwards,  without  reference  to  the  nature 
of  the  chord ;  thus  2  always  meant  the  next 
diatonic  note  above — D  above  C,  as  in  (a),  and 
4  the  next  note  but  two,  as  (b),  and  ao  on  up  to 
the  9th,  above  which  the  figures  of  the  low«r 
octave  were  repeated ;  and  the  choice  of  the  par- 
ticular octave  in  which  a  note  represented  by  * 
figure  should  be  placed,  as  well  as  the  progresc:ua 
of  the  j)arts,  was  generally  left  to  the  diacreUoo 
of  the  player. 

It  was  not  customary  to  insert'  all  the  figures, 
as  some  intervals  were  looked  upon  aa  too  familiar 
to  require  indication,  such  as  the  octave  and 
the  fifth  and  the  third,  or  any  of  them  in 
combination  with  other  intervals ;  thus  a  7  by 
itself  would  admit  of  any  or  all  of  them  being 
taken  without  being  indicated,  as  (c) ;  and  a  9 
would  admit  of  a  fifth  and  a  third,  aa  (tf)  ;  and 
a  6  of  a  third,  but  not  of  a  fifth,  as  (r ) ;  and  a  4 
of  a  fifth  and  an  octave,  as  (/).  When  a  2  was 
written  alone  over  a  note  it  admitted  also  of  a 
sixth  and  a  fourth,  as  (g)  ;  but  more  commonl  v 
the  4  was  written  with  the  1,  and  the  sixth  only 
was  understood ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  only 
case  in  which  note*  other  than  the  octave  or  fifth 
or  third  are  left  to  be  understood. 


1  1 


1  r 

When  notes  were  chromatically 
accidental  was  added  by  the  aide  of  the  figure 
representing  that  note  (7b),  or  for  sharpening  a 
note  a  line  was  drawn  through  the  figure  or  by 
its  side,  as  at  (h),  and  as  it  was  not  customary  to 
write  the  3,  when  the  third  was  to  be  chromatically 
altered  the  accidental  was  placed  by  itself  with  the 
bass  note — thus  a  simple  f,  b,  or  fc,  implied  a  f. 

or  tj,  3rd,  When  the  bass  moved  and  any  or  all 
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of  the  notes  of  the  harmony  above  it  stood  still, 
it  was  common  to  indicate  this  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  figures  indicating  the  notes  which 
remained  stationary  to  the  place  where  they 
moved  again,  and  if  the  notes  happened  to  be 
such  as  were  usually  left  to  be  understood  by 
the  player,  the  lines  were  drawn  over  the  basa 
from  the  point  in  which  it  began  to  move  under 
the  implied  chord.  Whenever  the  bass  was  to 
be  unaccompanied  by  harmony,  tho  words  '  Tasto 
Solo'  were  written. 

The  figures  were  usually  written  In  their 
numerical  order,  though  for  special  purposes  they 
might  be  reversed  when  the  composer  required  a 
particular  disposition  of  the  notes,  and  similar 
emergencies  often  caused  the  8  or  the  5  or  the  3 
to  be  inserted  if  it  was  indispensable  that  the 
notes  represented  by  those  figures  should  not  be 
missed  out.  [C.H.H.P.] 

FILLE  DU  REGIMENT,  LA.  Opera  in  2 
acts ;  words  by  Bayard  and  St.  Georges  ;  music  by 
Donizetti.  Produced  at  the  Ope"ra  comique  Feb. 
11,  1840.  In  London,  as  La  Figlia  di  Reggi- 
mento,  at  Her  Majesty's  (Jenny  Lind)  May  27, 
1847;  and  as  The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment 
^Fitzball)  at  Surrey  Theatre  Dec.  91,  47. 

FILTSCBT,  Charles,  born  about  1830  at  Her- 
mannstadt,  Siebenburgen,  Hungary.  He  appears 
to  have  received  his  earliest  regular  instruction 
on  the  piano  from  Mittag  at  Vienna.  In  1842 
he  was  in  Paris,  studying  under  Chopin  and 
L'sxt.  In  the  summer  of  43  he  came  to  London 
(at  the  same  time  with  Ernst,  Hal!e,  Sivori, 
Dreyschock,  and  Spohr),  and  appeared  twice  in 
public,  once  on  June  14,  at  St.  James's  Theatre, 
between  two  of  the  plays,  and  again  on  July  4, 
at  a  Matinee  of  his  own  at  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms.  On  the  latter  occasion,  besides  the 
Scherzo  in  B  minor  and  other  pieces  of  Chopin, 
he  played  a  Prelude  and  Fugue  of  Bach's  and  a 
piece  in  A  from  the  'Temperaments'  of  Men* 
delseohn.  In  the  last  of  these  he  was  peculiarly 
happy.  'Presto  de  Mendelssohn,'  said  Spohr, 
the  moment  he  saw  Filtsch  seated  at  the  piano 
at  Sir  G.  Smart's  a  few  nights  after.  He  also 
played  at  Buckingham  Palace  before  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert.  He  was  then  13  years  old, 
and  his  playing  is  described  as  most  remarkable 
both  for  execution  and  expression — full  at  once 
of  vigour  and  feeling,  poetry  and  passion.  (See 
the  Musical  Examiner  for  June  17  and  July  8, 
1843.)  Every  one  who  met  him  seems  to  have 
loved  him.  He  was  1  le  petit '  in  Paris,  and 
-little  Filtsch'  in  London.  According  to  the 
enthusiastic  von  Lenz.  Chopin  said  that  he  played 
his  music  better  than  he  himself,  while  Liszt  on 
one  occasion  exclaimed  '  Quand  ce  petit  voyagera 
je  fermerai  boutique.'  1  Lenz,  'Grouse  P.F.Vir- 
tuosen,'  p.  36  ;  '  Beethoven  tt  st-s  3  Styles,'  i. 
229.)  But  he  was  not  destined  to  fulfil  the 
promise  of  so  brilliant  a  childhood  —  the  blade 
was  too  keen  for  the  scabbard ;  and,  as  Mob- 
cheles  warned  him,  he  practised  too  much  for 
his  strength ;  consumption  showed  itself,  and  he 
died  at  Venice  on  May  1 1,  1845.  [G.] 


FINALE,  (i)  The  last  movement  of  a  svm- 
phony,  sonata,  concerto,  or  other  instrumental 
composition,  (a)  The  piece  of  muBic  with  which 
any  of  the  acts  of  an  opera  are  brought  to  a 
close. 

(1)  The  finales  of  the  first  great  master  of 
the  Bymphouy,  Haydn,  though  developed  with 
extraordinary  skill  and  inexhaustible  invention, 
are  mostly  of  a  somewhat  playful  character. 
Though  their  treatment  is  learned,  their  subjects 
are  often  trite.  They  are  almost  uniformly  cast 
in  the  '  rondo,'  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
'  sonata'  form.  The  finales  of  more  recent  masters 
exhibit  a  somewhat  severer  purpose,  and  are  cast 
in  forms  for  which,  seeing  their  variety,  no  name 
has  been,  or  seems  likely  to  be,  devised.  In  the 
finale  to  Mozart's  so-called  'Jupiter  Symphony' 
every  conceivable  contrapuntal  resource  is  em- 
ployed,  with  a  freedom  unsurpassed  by  the 
greatest  masters  of  fugue,  to  give  effect  to  ideas 
such  as  have  been  vouchsafed  to  few  other  com* 
posers.  In  those  of  Beethoven  the  great  musical 
poet  goes  'from  strength  to  strength,  and  having, 
as  he  would  seem  to  have  thought,  exhausted 
all  the  capabilities  for  effect  of  the  instrumental 
orchestra,  brings  the  chorus  to  bear  on  his  latest 
symphony — a  colossal  monument  of  the  inven- 
tion, and  command  of  invention,  of  its  composer ; 
surpassing  in  scale,  variety,  and  effect  all  former 
and  indeed  subsequent  efforts  of  the  kind. 

(2)  In  the  earlier  operas,  of  whatever  nation, 
each  act  was  commonly  terminated  by  an  aria 
or  at  the  most  duet,  constructed  rather  to 
exhibit  the  powers  of  the  singer  or  singers 
employed  in  it,  than  to  carry  on  or  even 
emphasise  the  action.  The  last  act  was  some- 
times brought  to  a  close  with  a  chorus,  generally 
brief  and  always  of  the  simplest  character. 
The  finale  proper — the  great  concerted  piece 
in  the  course  of  which  the  interest  of  each 
act  culminates  —  is  a  modern  addition  to  the 
musical  drama,  having  its  origin  in  the  earlier 
Italian  opera  buffti  of  the  last  century.  The 
principal  masters  of  this  delightful  variety  of 
musical  composition  were  Leo,  Pergolosi,  the 
Italianised  German  Hasse,  and  Logroscino  ;  and 
it  is  in  the  operas  of  the  last  of  these,  otherwise 
greatly  distinguished  for  their  inventiveness  and 
spirit,  that  the  finale  first  appears,  though  in  a 
Bomewhat  primitive  form.  To  Picciuni  its 
development,  if  not  its  perfectionment,  is  sub- 
sequently due.  His  opera  '  La  Cecchina,  o<<*ia 
la  Buona  Figliuola'  owed  much  of  its  extra- 
ordinary popularity  to  the  introduction  of  finales 
in  which  the  action  was  carried  on,  and  which 
were  first  enlivened  to  the  ear  by  the  varieties 
of  key  and  of  rhythm  given  to  the  successive 
movements,  and  to  the  eye  by  the  entrances  and 
exits  of  the  different  persons  of  the  drama 

Two  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  class  form 
large  portions  of  Mozart's  '  Nozze  di  Figaro.' 
One  of  them — that  to  the  second  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  performed,  the  first  act— consists  of 
no  less  than  eight  movements,  as  various  iu 
character  as  are  the  nine  personages  who  are 
concerned  in  it,  and  whose  several  accusations, 
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defences,  protests,  recrimination*,  and  alterna- 
tions of  success  and  failure  are  wrought  into 
a  work  of  musical  art  which,  as  has  been  well 
said,  'begin*  on  an  eminence  and  rises  to  the 
last  note.' 

The  great  concerted  piece,  whether  introduced 
at  the  end  of  an  act  or  elsewhere,  lias  not  been 
made  an  essential  feature  of  modern  opera 
without  strong  protest;  and  this  by  the  tanie 
writer  whose  amusing  designation  of  barytones 
and  basse*  has  already  l»een  quoted.  [Bah*.] 
Lord  Mount- Edgecumbe  (Musical  Reminiscences, 
Sect,  vii.)  attributes  its  introduction  to  no  other 
cause  than  the  decline  of  the  art  of  singing,  and  the 
Consequent  necessity  for  making  compensation  to 
the  musical  hearer  for  a  deficiency  of  individual 
excellence  by  a  superfluity  of  aggregate  mediocrity. 
4  Composers,'  he  says,  '  having  (now)  few  good 
voices,  and  few  good  (singers  to  write  for,  have 
been  obliged  to  adapt  their  compositions  to  the 
abilities  of  those  who  were  to  perform  in  them  ; 
and  as  four,  live,  or  six  moderate  performers 
produce  a  better  effect  jointly  than  they  could 
by  their  single  efforts,  songs  have  disappeared, 
and  interminable  quartettes,  quintetto*,  sestettoa 
etc  usurp  their  place.'  And  again,  'It  is 
evident  that  in  such  compositions  each  indivi- 
dual singer  has  little  room  for  displaying  cither 
a  fine  voice  or  good  singing,  and  that  power 
of  lungs  is  more  essential  than  either;  very 
good  singers  therefore  are  scarcely  necessary, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  though  there  are 
now  none  so  good,  neither  are  there  many  so 
bad  as  I  remember  in  the  inferior  characters. 
In  these  levelling  days,  equalisation  has  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  stage  and  musical  profession  ; 
and  a  kind  of  mediocrity  of  talent  prevails, 
which,  if  it  did  not  occasion  the  invention  of 
these  melodramatic  pieces  Is  at  least  very  favour- 
able to  their  execution.'  The  most  extraordinary 
thing  connected  with  this  passage  is  that  it  was 
written  half  a  century  after  the  production  of 
Mozart's  'Nozze  di  Figaro,*  with  which  the 
venerable  critic  was  certainly  well  acquainted. 
From  the  most  recent  form  of  opera,  that  of 
NVagner,  the  finale,  like  the  air,  the  duet,  the  trio 
or  other  self-contained  movement,  has  entirely 
disappeared.  Each  act  may  be  described  as 
one  movement,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
which  no  natural  pause  is  to  be  found,  and  from 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  connected, 
or  in  itself  complete  extract.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  this  '  system '  should  in  its  integ- 
rity maintain,  or  attain,  extensive  popularity; 
but  it  will  no  doubt  more  or  less  affect  all  future 
musical  dramas.  [J.H.] 

FINCH,  How.  and  Rev.  Edward,  a  pre- 
bendary of  York  in  1 704,  composed  several  piece* 
of  church  music.  Of  these  a  '  Te  Deum"  and  an 
anthem  'Grant,  we  beseech  Thee,'  are  included 
in  Tudway's  collection  of  church  music  in  the 
British  Museum  (Harl.  MSS.  1337-42).  He 
died  Feb.  14,  1738,  aged  74.  [W.H.H.] 

FINGER  150 A IU).  The  Fingerl>oard  is  that 
part  of  the  violin  and  other  stringed  instruments 
played  with  a  bow,  over  which  the  strings  are 


FINGER. 

stretched,  and  against  which  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  of  the  player  press  the  strings  in  order 
to  produce  sounds  not  given  by  the  open  string. 

The  fingerboard  of  the  violin  is  best  made  of 
ebony,  as  harder  and  less  easily  worn  out  than  any 
other  wood.  Its  surface  is  somewhat  curved — 
corresponding  to  the  top  line  of  the  bridge,  but 
not  quite  so  much— in  order  to  allow  the  Vow 
to  touch  each  string  separately,  which  would  be 
impossible,  if  bridge  and  fingerboard  were  flat. 
On  an  average  sized  violin  it  measures  10  { incht* 
in  length,  while  its  width  is  about  I  inch  nearest 
to  the  head  of  the  violin  and  if  inch  at  the 
bridge-end.  It  is  glued  on  to  the  neck,  and 
exteuds  from  the  head  to  about  three-fourths  of 
the  distance  between  the  neck  and  the  bridge. 
At  the  head-end  it  has  a  slight  rim,  called  the 
'  nut,'  which  supports  the  strings  and  keeps  then 
at  a  distance  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  vibrate 
without  touching  the  fingerboard.  This  distant* 
varies  considerably  according  to  the  style  of  the 
player.  A  broad  tone  and  an  energetic  treat- 
ment of  the  instrument  require  much  room  fuf 
the  greater  vibration  of  the  strings,  and  conse- 
quently a  high  nut.  Amateur-players,  as  a  role, 
prefer  a  low  nut,  which  makes  it  easier  to  pre** 
the  strings  down,  but  does  not  allow  of  the  pro- 
duction of  a  powerful  tone. 

The  fingerboard,  getting  worn  by  the  constant 
action  of  the  fingers,  must  be  renewed  from  tin* 
to  time.  The  modern  technique  of  violin- playing 
require*  the  neck,  and  in  consequence  the  finger- 
board, to  be  considerably  longer  than  they  were 
at  the  time  of  the  great  Cremona  makers!  For 
these  reasons  we  hardly  ever  find  an  old  instru- 
ment with  either  the  original  fingerboard,  bridge; 
sound-post,  or  bass-bar,  all  of  which  however  can 
be  made  just  as  well  by  any  good  violin-maker 
now  living  as  by  the  ancient  masters. 

The  fingerboards  of  the  Violoncello  and  Double- 
bass  are  made  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of 
the  violin,  except  that  the  side  of  the  fingerboard 
over  which  the  lowest  string  is  stretched  is 
flattened  in  order  to  give  sufficient  room  for  it* 
vibration.  Spohr  adopted  a  somewhat  similar 
plan  on  his  violin  by  having  a  little  scooping  oat 
underneath  the  fourth  string,  which  grew  flatter 
and  narrower  towards  the  nut. 

In  the  instruments  of  the  older  viola-,  gamba-, 
and  lyra-tribe,  the  fingerboard  was  provided  with 
frets.  [P.  D.] 

FINGER,  Gottfried  or  Godfrey,  a  native 
of  Olmfitz  in  Moravia,  came  to  England  about 
1685,  and  was  appointed  chapel-master  to  James 
II.  In  1688  he  published  'Sonata  XII.  pro 
Diversis  Instruments.  Opus  Primum,"  and  in 
1690  'Six  Sonatas  or  Solos,  three  for  a  viol  is 
and  three  for  a  flute.'  In  1691.  in  conjunct?,  n 
with  John  Banister,  he  published  '  Ayres,  Cha- 
conos.  Divisions  and  Sonatas  for  Violin*  and 
Flutes,'  and  shortly  after  joined  Godfrey  Keller 
in  producing  '  A  Set  of  Sonatas  in  five  parts  for 
flutes  and  hautboy*.'  He  subsequently  pub- 
lished other  sonatas  for  violins  and  flutes.  In 
160,3  Finger  composed  the  music  for  Theophilu* 
Pardons'  Ode  for  the  annual  celebration  vf  Si 
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Cecilia' 8  day.  In  1696,  in  conjunction  with  John 
Eccles,  he  composed  the  music  for  Motteux's 
masque,  'The  Loves  of  Mare  and  Venus,'  and 
in  the  next  year  that  for  Ravenscroft's  comedy. 
'  The  Anatomibt,  or,  The  Sham  Doctor.'  In 
1 701  he  set  to  music  Elkanah  Settle's  opera, 
*  The  Virgin  Prophetess,  or,  The  Siege  of  Troy.' 
In  the  same  year  he  was  awarded  the  fourth 
prize  for  the  composition  of  Congreve's  masque, 
•The  Judgment  of  Paris,'  the  others  being  given 
to  John  Weldon,  John  Eccles,  and  Daniel  Pur- 
cell.  Finger  was  so  displeased  at  the  ill  recep- 
tion of  his  composition  that  he  quitted  England 
and  returned  to  Germany,  where  in  170a  he 
obtained  the  appointment  of  chamber  musician 
to  Sophia  Charlotte,  Queen  of  Prussia.  Whilst 
at  Berlin  he  composed  two  German  operas,  'Sieg 
der  Schonheit  fiber  die  Helden*  and  'Roxane, 
both  performed  in  1706.  In  1 71 7  he  became 
chapel-master  at  the  court  of  Gotha.  Nothing 
Is  known  of  his  subsequent  career.  Besides  the 
above-mentioned  compositions  Finger  wrote  in- 
strumental music  for  the  following  plays — '  The 
Wives'  Excuse,'  169a;  'Love  for  Love,'  1695; 
•The  Mourning  Bride,'  1697;  'Love  at  a  loss,' 
'  Love  makes  a  man,'  '  The  Humours  of  the  Age,' 
and  'Sir  Harry  WUdair,'  1701.  [W.H.H.] 

FINGERING  (Ger.  FingertnU,  Appli&xtur; 
Ft.  DoiyU),  the  method  which  governs  the 
application  of  the  fingers  to  the  keys  of  any 
keyed  instrument,  to  the  various  positions  upon 
stringed  instruments,  or  to  the  holes  and  keys  of 
wind  instruments,  the  object  of  the  rules  being 
in  all  ca*es  to  facilitate  execution.  The  word  is 
also  applied  to  the  numerals  placed  above  or 
beneath  the  notes,  by  which  the  particular  fingers 
to  be  used  are  indicated. 

In  this  article  we  have  to  do  with  the  fingering 
of  the  pianoforte  (that  of  the  organ,  though  dif- 
ferent in  detail,  is  founded  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, and  will  not  require  separate  considera- 
tion) ;  for  the  fingering  of  wind  and  stringed 
instruments  the  reader  is  referred  to  each  par- 
ticular name. 

In  order  to  understand  the  principles  upon 
which  the  rules  of  modern  fingering  are  based,  it 
will  be  well  to  glance  briefly  at  the  history  of 
those  rules,  and  in  so  doing  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  two  causes  have  operated  to  influence 
their  development  —  the  construction  of  the 
keyboard,  and  the  nature  of  the  music  to  be 
performed.  It  is  only  in  comparatively  modern 
times,  in  fact  since  the  rise  of  modern  music, 
that  the  second  of  these  two  causes  can  have  had 
much  influence,  for  the  earliest  use  of  the  organ 
was  merely  to  accompany  the  simple  melodies  or 
plainsongs  of  the  church,  and  when  in  later 
years  instrumental  music  proper  came  into  exist- 
ence, which  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  its  style  and  character  closely  resembled 
that  of  the  vocal  music  of  the  time.  The  form 
and  construction  of  the  keyboard,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  have  affected  the  development  of  any 
system  of  fingering  from  the  very  beginning,  and 
the  various  changes  which  took  place  from  time 
to  time  are  in  fact  sufficient  to  account  for 
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tain  remarkable  differences  which  exist  between 
the  earliest  rules  of  fingering  and  those  in  force 
at  the  present  time.  Until  the  latter  half  of  the 
1 6th  century  there  would  appear  to  have  been 
no  idea  of  establishing  rules  for  fingering;  nor 
could  this  have  been  otherwise,  for  from  the  time 
of  the  earliest  organs,  the  keys  of  which  were 
from  3  to  6  inches  wide,  and  were  struck  with 
the  closed  fist,  down  to  about  the  year  1480, 
when,  although  narrower,  the  octave  still  mea- 
sured about  two  inches  more  than  on  the  modern 
keyboard,  any  attempt  at  fingering  in  the  modern 
sense  must  have  been  out  of  the  question.  The 
earliest  marked  fingering  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  is  that  given  by  Ammerbach  in  his 
'Orgel  oder  Instrument  Tabulatur'  (Leipzig, 
1 571).  This,  like  all  the  fingering  in  use  then 
and  for  long  afterwards,  is  characterised  by  the 
almost  complete  avoidance  of  the  use  of  the 
thumb  and  little  finger,  the  former  being  only 
occasionally  marked  in  the  left  hand,  and  the 
latter  never  employed  except  in  playing  intervals 
of  not  less  than  a  fourth  in  the  same  hand. 
Ammerbach's  fingering  for  the  scale  is  as  follows, 
the  thumbs  being  marked  0  and  the  fingers  with 
the  first  three 
Right  Hand.  x 

1   t  Ihi  ♦    rtiitii  s  iifl 

uAt,*i*:  "  *  9 ; !  •  •  »»•'•» 

This  kind  of  fingering,  stiff  and  awkward  as  it 
appears  to  us,  remained  in  use  for  upwards  of 
a  century,  and  is  even  found  as  late  as  171S,  in 
the  third  edition  of  an  anonymous  work  entitled 
'  Kurzen  jedoch  grundlichen  Wegweiser,'  etc. 
Two  causes  probably  contributed  to  retard  the 
introduction  of  a  more  complete  system.  In  the 
first  place,  the  organ  and  clavichord  not  being 
tuned  upon  the  system  of  equal  temperament, 
music  for  these  instruments  was  only  written  in 
the  simplest  keys,  with  the  black  keys  but  rarely 
used;  and  in  the  second  place  the  keyboards 
of  the  earlier  organs  were  usually  placed  so  high 
above  the  seat  of  the  player  that  the  elbows  were 
of  necessity  considerably  lower  than  the  fingers. 
The  consequence  of  the  hands  being  held  in  this 
position,  and  of  the  black  keys  being  but  seldom 
required,  would  be  that  the  three  long  fingers, 
stretched  out  horizontally,  would  be  chiefly  used, 
while  the  thumb  and  little  finger,  being  too  short 
to  reach  the  keys  without  difficulty,  would  simply 
hang  down  below  the  level  of  the  keyboard. 

But  although  this  was  the  usual  method  of 
the  time,  it  is  highly  probable  that  various 
experiments,  tending  in  the  direction  of  the  use 
of  the  thumb,  were  made  from  time  to  time  by 
different  players.  Thus  Praetorius  says  ('Syn- 
tagma Musician, '  1619), '  Many  think  it  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  and  despise  such  organists 
as  do  not  use  this  or  that  particular  fingering, 
which  in  my  opinion  is  not  worth  the  talk ;  for 
let  a  player  run  up  or  down  with  either  first, 
middle,  or  third  finger,  aye,  even  with  his  nose  if 
that  could  help  him,  provided  everything  is  done 
clearly,  correctly,  and  gracefully,  it  does  not 
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matter  how  or  in  what  manner  it  is  accomplished.' 
One  of  the  boldest  of  these  experimenters  was 
Couperin,  who  in  hia  work  '  I  .'art  de  toucher  le 
clavecin'  (Paris,  171 7)  gives  numerous  examples 
of  the  employment  of  tho  thumb.  He  uses  it 
however  in  a  very  unmethodical  way  ;  for  in- 
stance, he  would  use  it  on  tbe  first  note  of  an 
ascending  scale,  but  not  again  throughout  the 
octave;  he  employs  it  for  a  change  of  fingers 
on  a  single  note,  and  for  extensions,  but  in 
passing  it  under  the  fingers  ho  only  makes  use 
of  the  first  finger,  except  in  two  cases,  in  one 
of  which  the  second  finger  of  the  left  hand  is 
passed  over  the  thumb,  and  in  the  other  the 
thumb  is  paased  under  the  third  finger,  in  the 
very  unpractical  fashion  shown  in  the  last  bar 
of  the  following  example,  which  is  an  extract 
from  a  composition  of  his  entitled  'Le  Mouche- 
ron,'  and  will  serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of  his 
fingering. 

4     4  7 

-A*  1  #x  1  2x  1  ix  1  ounni^ 


About  this  time  also  the  thumb  first  came 
into  use  in  England.  Purcell  gives  a  rule  for 
it  in  the  instructions  for  fingering  in  his  '  Choice 
Collection  of  Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord/  pub- 
lished about  1 7co,  but  he  employs  it  in  a  very 
tentative  manner,  using  it  only  once  throughout 
a  scalo  of  two  octaves.   His  scale  is  as  fallows : — 


Right  Hand. 


arm. 

•J    iyTip^    til  nix  xitaiisa 


*  1    1  1  ¥ 


•»  a»t»f 
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Contemporary  with  Couperin  we  find  Sebastian 
Bach,  to  whose  genius  fingering  owes  its  most 
striking  development,  Bince  in  his  hands  it  became 
transformed  from  a  chaos  of  unpractical  rules  to 
a  perfect  system,  which  has  endured  in  its  essential 
parts  to  the  present  day.  Bach  adopted  the  then 
newly  invented  system  of  equal  temperament  for 
the  tuning  of  the  clavichord,  and  was  therefore 
enabled  to  write  in  every  key :  thus  the  black 
keyB  were  in  continual  use,  and  this  fact,  together 
with  the  great  complexity  of  his  music,  rendered 
tho  adoption  of  an  entirely  new  system  of  finger- 
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ing  inevitable,  all  existing  methods  being  totally 
inadequate.  Accordingly,  he  fixed  the  place  of 
the  thumb  in  the  scale,  and  made  fr*e  use  of 
both  that  and  the  little  finger  in  every  possible 
position.  In  consequence  of  this  the  hands  were 
held  iu  a  more  forward  position  on  the  keyboard, 
the  wrists  were  raised,  the  long  fingers  became 
bent,  and  therefore  gained  greatly  in  flexibility, 
and  thus  Bach  acquired  such  a  prodigious  power 
of  execution  as  compared  with  his  contemporaries, 
that  it  is  said  that  nothing  which  was  at  all 
possible  was  for  him  in  the  smallest  degree 
difficult. 

Our  knowledge  of  Bach's  method  is  derived 
from  the  writings  of  his  Bon,  Emanuel,  who 
taught  it  in  his  '  Venuch  liber  die  wahre  Art 
das  Clavier  zu  spielen.'  But  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  conclude  that  he  gave  it  literally  and 
without  omissions.  At  any  rate  there  are  two 
small  pieces  extant,  the  marked  fingering  in 
which  is  undoubtedly  by  Sebastian  Bach  himself, 
and  yet  differs  in  several  respects  from  his  own 
rules  as  given  by  his  son.  These  pieces  are  to 
be  found  in  the  'Clavierbuchlein,  and  one  of 
them  is  also  published  as  No.  1 1  of  '  Douze  petit* 
Preludes,'  but  without  Bach's  fingering.  The 
other  is  here  given  complete  : — 


1  *  1  1  1  >  1  x 
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In  the  above  example  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  although  Bach  himself  had  hud  down  the 
rule,  that  the  thumb  in  scale  playing  was  to  be 
used  twice  in  the  octave,  he  does  not  abide  by 
it,  the  scales  in  thin  instance  being  fingered 
according  to  the  older  plan  of  passing  the  second 
finger  over  the  third,  or  the  first  over  the  thumb. 
In  the  fifth  bar  again  the  second  finger  passes 
over  the  first — a  progression  which  is  disallowed 
by  Emanuel  Bach. 

The  discrepancies  between  Bach's  fingering 
and  his  son's  rules,  shown  in  the  other  piece 
mentioned,  occur  between  bars  22  and  34 
and  35,  and  38  and  39,  and  consist  in  passing 
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tho  second  finger  over  the  first,  the  little  finger* 
under  the  third  (left  hand),  and  the  third  over 
the  little  finger  (left  hand  also). 

Bar  22,  23. 


•  I  a  1      *  «  »  x  *  1 

y  4 

!  . 

4       »  1  x  1  t  a 

Bar  34,  35. 


From  these  discrepancies  It  would  appear  that 
Bach's  own  fingering  was  more  varied  than  the 
description  of  it  which  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  that  it  was  free  in  the  sense  not  only  of 
employing  every  possible  new  combination  of 
fingers,  but  also  of  making  use  of  all  the  old 
ones,  such  as  the  passing  of  one  long  finger  over 
another.  Emanuel  Bach  restricts  this  freedom 
to  some  extent,  allowing  for  instance  the  passage 
of  the  second  finger  over  the  third,  but  of  no 
othor  long  finger.  Thus  only  so  much  of  Bach's 
method  has  remained  in  practical  use  to  the 
present  day  as  Emanuel  Bach  retained,  and  as 
Li  absolutely  essential  for  the  performance  of  his 
works. 

Emanuel  Bach's  fingering  has  been  practically 
that  of  all  his  successors  until  the  most  recent 
time- ;  Clementi,  Hummel,  and  Czerny  adopted 
it  almost  without  change,  excepting  only  the 
limitation  caused  by  the  introduction  of  the 
pianoforte,  the  touch  of  which  requires  a  much 
sharper  blow  from  the  finger  than  that  of  the 
clavichord  or  harpsichord,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  gentle  gliding  of  the  second  finger 
over  the  third,  which  was  allowed  by  Emanuel 
Bach,  has  become  unsuitable,  and  is  now  rarely 
used. 

In  the  teaching  of  all  the  above-named  masters, 
one  principle  is  particularly  observed, — the  thumb 
is  not  used  on  a  black  key  except  (as  Emanuel 
Bach  puts  it)  'in  cases  of  necessity,'  and  it  is 
the  abolition  of  this  restriction  which  forms  the 
latest  development  of  fingering.  Modern  com- 
posers, and  in  particular  Chopin  and  Liszt,  have 
by  their  invention  of  novel  passages  and  diffi- 
culties done  once  more  for  the  thumb  what  Bach 
did  for  it,  and  just  as  he  redeemed  it  from  a 


condition  of  uselessness,  so  have  they  freed  its 
employment  from  all  rules  and  restrictions  what- 
soever. Hummel,  in  his  'Art  of  playing  the 
Pianoforte,'  says  'We  must  employ  the  same 
succession  of  fingers  when  a  passage  consists  of 
a  progression  of  similar  groups  of  notes  ....  The 
intervention  of  the  black  key  changes  the  sym- 
metrical progression  so  far  only  as  the  rule 
forbids  the  use  of  the  thumb  on  the  black  keyB." 
But  the  modern  system  of  fingering  would  employ 
absolutely  the  same  onler  of  fingers  throughout 
such  a  progression  without  considering  whether 
black  keys  intervene  or  no,  Many  examples  of 
the  application  of  this  principle  may  be  found 
in  Tausig's  edition  of  dementi's  'Gradus  ad 
Parnassum,'  especially  in  the  first  study,  a  com- 
parison of  which  with  the  original  edition  (where 
it  is  No.  16)  will  at  once  Bhow  its  distinctive 
characteristics.  That  the  method  has  immense 
advantages  and  tends  greatly  to  facilitate  the 
execution  of  modern  difficulties  cannot  be  doubted, 
even  if  it  but  rarely  produces  the  Btriking  results 
ascribed  to  it  by  Von  Biilow,  who  says  in  the 
preface  to  his  edition  of  Cramer's  Studies,  that 
in  his  view  (which  he  admits  may  be  somewhat 
chimerical),  a  modern  pianist  of  the  first  rank 
ought  to  be  able  by  its  help  to  execute  Bee- 
thoven's 'Sonata  Appassionato'  as  readily  in  the 
key  of  Ff  minor  as  in  that  of  F  minor,  and  with 
the  same  fingering ! 

There  are  two  methods  of  marking  fingering, 
one  used  in  England  and  the  other  in  all  other 
countries.  Both  consist  of  figures  placed  above 
the  notes,  but  in  the  English  system  the  thumb 
is  represented  by  a  *  ,  and  the  four  fingers  by 
I,  2,  3.  and  4,  while  in  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy,  the  first  five  numerals  are  employed,  the 
thumb  being  numbered  1,  and  the  four  fingers  2, 
3,  4,  and  5.  This  plan  was  probably  introduced 
into  Germany — where  its  adoption  only  dates 
from  the  time  of  Bach — from  Italy,  since  the 
earliest  German  fingering  (as  in  the  example 
from  Ammerbach  quoted  above)  was  precisely 
the  same  as  the  present  English  system,  except 
that  the  thumb  was  indicated  by  a  cypher 
instead  of  a  cross.  The  same  method  came  into 
partial  use  in  England  for  a  short  time,  and  may 
be  found  spoken  of  as  the  'Italian  manner  of 
fingering*  in  a  treatise  entitled  '  The  Harpsichord 
Illustrated  and  Improv'd,'  published  about  1740. 
Purcell  also  adopted  it  in  his  'Choice  Col- 
lection '  quoted  above,  but  with  the  bewildering 
modification,  that  whereas  in  the  right  hand  the 
thumb  was  numbered  1,  and  so  on  to  the  little 
finger,  in  the  left  hand  the  little  finger  was 
called  the  first,  and  the  thumb  the  fifth.  [F.T.] 

FINK,  Gottfried  Wilhelm,  theologian  and 
musical  critic,  born  March  7,  1783.  at  Sulz  in 
Thuringia,  was  educated  at  Naumburg,  where 
he  was  chorister,  and  Leipzig  (1804-9).  He 
l>egan  writing  for  the  Allgemeine  musik.  Zeitung 
in  1808,  and  in  1827  succeeded  Bochlitz  as 
editor,  a  post  he  held  till  1841.     In  1842  he 
I  became  for  a  short  time  professor  of  music  to  the 
1  University  of  Leipzig.    Ho  died  at  Halle  Aug. 
.  27,  1846.    Fink'B  only  musical  works  of  value 
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were  the 'Musikalischer  Hausschatz,'  a  collection 
of  Lieder,  &c.  (Leipzig  1843),  and  '  Die  deutache 
Liedertafel'  (ibid.  46).  As  an  author  he  pub- 
lished various  volumes  and  pamphlet*,  but  none 
of  which  the  names  are  worth  preserving.  Besides 
the  Zeitung,  he  waa  a  prolific  contributor  to  the 
Conversation*  -  Lexicons  of  Erach  and  G  ruber, 
and  of  Brockhaus,  and  to  Schilling's  '  Lexicon  der 
Tonkunst.'  He  left  in  MS.  a  history  of  music, 
upon  which  he  had  been  engaged  for  20  years. 
Fink  was  at  onoe  narrow  and  superficial,  and  a 
strong  conservative;  and  the  Zeitung  did  not 
maintain  under  his  editorship  the  position  it  held 
in  the  musical  world  under  Rochlitz.  [M.C.C.] 

FTORAVANTI.  Valentino,  born 
in  Rome  1770,  studied  under  Sala  at  the  1  Pietfc 
de'  Turchini '  at  Naples.  His  first  opera  '  Coi 
matti  il  savio  si  perde  *  produced  at  the  Pergola 
in  Florence  1791,  was  followed  by  at  least  50 
others,  all  comic.  He  was  invited  to  Paris  in 
consequence  of  the  success  of  '  Le  Cantatrici 
Villane'  (1806)  and  there  wrote  «I  virtuosi 
ambulanti '  (1807).  These  two  were  on  the 
whole  his  best  operas,  though  all  possessed  a 
genuine  vein  of  comedy,  a  freshness,  and  an 
ease  in  the  part-writing,  which  concealed  their 
triviality  and  want  of  originality,  and  made 
them  very  popular  in  their  day.  In  June  1816 
he  succeeded  Jannaconi  as  maestro  di  capella 
to  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  while  in  that  post 
wrote  a  quantity  of  church  music  very  inferior 
to  his  operas.  His  character  waa  gentle  and 
retiring  ;  and  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  very  quietly.  He  died  at  Capua,  on  his 
way  to  Naples,  June  16.  1837.  Like  Paisiello 
and  other  considerable  Italian  composers  of  that 
date,  Fioravanti  was  extinguished  by  Rossini. 

His  son  Vixcexzo,  born  1810,  also  composed 
operas  with  ephemeral  success.  [M.  C.  C] 

FIORILLO,  Fbdebioo,  violin-player  and  com- 
poser, was  born  in  1 753  at  Brunswick,  where  hiB 
father  Ignasio,  a  Neapolitan  by  birth,  lived  as 
conductor  of  the  opera.  He  appears  to  have 
been  originally  a  player  of  the  mandoline,  and 
only  afterwards  to  have  taken  up  the  violin.  In 
1780  he  went  to  Poland,  and  about  the  year 
83  we  find  him  conductor  of  the  band  at  Riga, 
where  he  stayed  for  two  years.  In  85  he 
played  with  much  Buccess  at  the  Concert  Spi- 
rituel  at  Paris,  and  published  Borne  of  his  com- 
positions, wh  ch  were  very  favourably  received. 
In  1 788  he  went  to  London,  where  he  appears  to 
have  been  less  successful  as  a  violinist,  as  we 
conclude  from  the  fact  that  he  played  the  viola 
part  in  Salomon's  quartet-party.  His  last  ap- 
pearance in  public  in  London  took  place  in  the 
year  1 7  1 j  \ ,  when  he  performed  a  Concerto  on  the 
viola  at  the  Antient  Concert.  Of  the  rest  of  his 
life  but  little  is  known,  except  that  he  went  from 
London  to  Amsterdam,  and  in  1833  was  in  Paris. 
Place  and  date  of  his  death  are  not  known.  His 
numerous  compositions  are  Duos  for  Violins,  for 
Piano  and  Violin,  and  Violin  and  Cello;  Trios 
for  Flute,  Violin,  and  Tenor,  for  2  Violins  and 
Bass;  Quartets  and  Quintets  for  Stringed  In- 


struments ;  Concertos  for  the  Violin ;  Concert- 
antes  for  a  Violins,  etc.).  They  were  very 
favourably  received  in  his  time,  and,  although 
somewhat  dry  and  old-fashioned,  show  him  to 
have  been  a  sound  and  earnest  musician.  There 
is  however  one  particular  work  which  has  brought 
his  name  down  to  our  time,  and  will  probably 
long  remain  a  standard.  His  36  Caprices  or 
Etudes  are  known  and  valued  by  every  violin- 
player.  They  rank  with  the  classical  studies 
of  Kreutzer  and  Rode,  and,  apart  from  their 
usefulness,  are  not  without  merit  as  compositions. 
Thev  have  been  edited  over  and  over  again — mort 
recently  by  Ferdinand  David  (Leipzig,  Senff). 
Spohr  wrote  and  published  an  accompanying 
violin-part  to  them.  [P.  D  ] 

FIORITURE,  flowerets.  The  Italian  term  far 
ornaments — scales,  aqu-ggios,  turns,  shakes,  etc. 
— introduced  by  singers  into  airs.    In  the  U«: 
century  airs  were  often  written  plain,  and  were 
embroidered  by  the  singers  according  to  th»ir 
taste  and  ability.    Such  songs  as  '  0  dolce  to* 
cento'  and  '  Nel  cor  pin'  were  seldom  sung  alike 
by  two  different  singers.     Rossini's  early  ain 
were  written  fur  the  same  treatment — witness 
*  Non  pin  mesta.'    A  remnant  of  it  many  will 
still  remember  in  the  lon<?  tasteless  cadenza* 
indulged  in  at  the  close  of  Handel's  aire.  This 
was  all  very  well  as  long  as  singers  were  also 
good  musicians,  and  as  long  as  the  singing  was 
more  thought  of  than  what  was  sung.    But  now 
these  things  are  changed,  and  the  composer 
writes  exactly  what  he  intends  to  be  sung  — 
notes,  nuanecs,  and  expression. 

The  practice  of '  fioriture'  was  not  unknown  to 
players  in  the  orchestra  as  weil  as  to  singers. 
Spohr  gives  some  amusing  and  almost  incredible 
instances  of  such  freaks  of  Horns  and  Clarinets 
in  the  Tutti  of  his  '  Soena  Cantante'  Concerto,  a! 
Rome  in  1816  (Selbstbiographie,  i.  330).  [G.] 

FIREWORK  MUSIC.  A  series  of  pieces- 
Overture,  Allegro,  Lentement,  BoureV.  Largo 
alia  siciliana,  Allegro,  and  2  Minuets,  all  in  the 
key  of  D — written  by  Handel  and  performed  at 
the  Fireworks  given  in  the  Green  Park,  April 
37»  J749»  00  tQe  occasion  of  the  Peace  of  Aix  la- 
Chapelle.  The  band — 100  in  all— contained  24 
oboes,  12  bassoons,  9  trumpets,  9  horns,  3  tim- 
pani, besides  string  [G.] 

FIRING  is  pulling  all  the  bells  In  a  tovrer  at 
once,  so  as  to  make  them  strike  together.  It  ii 
practised  in  England  on  specially  joyful  cr 
mournful  occasions — on  the  latter  with  the  belb 
muffled.  [C.A.W.T.] 

FIS  and  FISIS,  the  German  terms  for  Fj  ar»l 
Fx.    The  equivalent  French  terms  are  Fu 
and  Fa  doultle  diese. 

FISCHER.  A  family  of  singers  of  the  iSth 
and  19th  centuries.  The  founder  was  Ludvi^, 
a  Bass,  of  whom  Otto  Jahn  (.Mozart,  2nd  ed.  l 
661,  630)  speaks  as  *an  artist  of  extraordinary 
gift,  for  compass,  t>ower,  and  beauty  of  voira, 
and  artistic  perfection  both  in  singing  and  play- 
ing, probably  the  greatest  German  bass-aaxujer.* 
He  was  born  at  Mayeuce,  1745,  and  well  kuvwn 
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at  the  theatres  of  Munich  (17*8),  Vienna  (7<)\ 
Paris  (83),  Italy  (84),  Berlin  (88),  etc.  He 
died  at  Berlin,  July  10.  1825.  - 
He  ww  the  original  Oaniin  in  the 
•  Entfuhrung,'  and  had  a  compass 
of  two  octaves  and  a  half  '  all 
round,  even,  and  in  tune'  (Reich-  r 
ardt). 

Fischer  was  a  great  ally  of  Mozart's,  who 
for  him   'Non  so,  d'onde  viene,'  and 


often  mentions  him  with  affection— 'A  truly 
splendid  voice,  though  the  Archbishop  told  me 
he  sang  too  low  for  a  bass,  and  I  assured  him  he 
should  sing  higher  next  time'  (Sept.  26,  81); 

*  A  man  whose  loss  is  irretrievable'  (Feb.  5,  83)  ; 

•  I  went  to  see  the  Fischers ;  I  cannot  describe 
their  joy,  the  whole  family  desire  to  be  re- 
membered to  you*  (March  17,  81).  The  others 
of  the  family  were  his  wife  Barbara,  a  more  than 
respectable  singer  and  actress ;  his  son  Joseph 
(1780-1862),  also  a  bass  of  renown,  but  more 
known  as  an  Impresario  than  a  singer;  his 
daughters  Fischer- Vernier — who  in  1 835  founded 
a  singing  school  of  great  repute  for  girls  in 
Vienna — and  Wilhelmine,  and  Joseph's  adopted 
daughter,  Fischer  -  Maraffa,  all  good  efficient 
intelligent  artists.  [M.C.C.] 

FISCHER,  GoTTFBiKn,  son  of  a  master  baker 
of  Bonn,  born  there  July  21,  1780 — ten  years 
after  Beethoven ;  the  author  of  a  narrative  or 
collection  of  anecdotes  on  Bonn  and  the  Bee- 
thoven family,  their  circumstances  and  connect- 
ions, from  the  grandfather  of  Ludwig  to  Ludwig's 
own  youth.    The  Fischers  lived  at  934  in  the 
Rheingasse,  in  which  the  Beethovens  also  lived 
from  1775.  and  which  was  for  long  believed  to 
be  the  birthplace  of  the  composer.  Fischer's 
narrative  was  not  committed  to  writing  till  1838, 
and  though  highly  curious  and  interesting,  and 
written  with  apparent  bona  jtdeg,  cannot  be 
closely  relied  on  as  to  dates.    It  has  been  sifted 
and  employed  by  Thayer  in  his  Life  of  Beethoven 
(see  vol.  i.  Anhang  vii.).  [G.] 
FISCHER,  Johann  Christian,  distinguished 
oboist,  born  1733  at  Freiburg  (Breisgau),  was  for 
some  years  in  the  court  band  at  Dresden,  then 
in  the  service  of  Frederic  the  Great,  and  after 
a  successful  concert  tour  by  Mannheim,  Holland, 
and  Paris,  came  to  London,  and  made  his  first 
appearance  at  the  Thatched  House,  June  2, 1 768 ; 
J .  C.  Bach  playing  the  '  pianoforte '  for  the  first 
time  at  the  same  concert.    Fischer  was  for  many 
vears  a  great  attraction  at  the  Bach-Abel  and 
Vauxhall  concerts,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Queen's  band  played  frequently  before  the  court. 
His  playing  of  Handel's  fourth  oboe  concerto  at 
the  Handel  Commemoration  in  1 784  so  delighted 
the  King  that  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  in 
s*  note  on  his  book  of  the  words.  (Memoir  of 
jyr.  Burney  by  Mme.  D'Arblay,  ii.  385.)  His 
tone  must  have  been  very  powerful  since Giardini 
the  violinist  characterised  it  as  'such  an  impu- 
dence of  tone  as  no  other  instrument  could  contend 
with' ;  and  according  to  the  ABCDario  'it  was 
very  fine  and  inexpressibly  well-managed.'  On 
the  death  of  Stanley,  Master  of  the  King's  band 


(1 786),  Fischer  competed  with  Burney  and  othera 
for  the  vacant  post,  but  Parsons  was  appointed, 
and  Fischer  soon  after  went  abroad,  probably  in 
disgust  at  his  failure.  Mozart  in  1766  as  a  boy 
hat!  Ijoen  enchanted  with  his  playing  in  Holland, 
but  on  hearing  him  again  in  Vienna,  severely 
criticises  him  (letter  to  his  father,  April  4,'  1 787), 
and  condemns  alike  his  tone,  his  execution,  and 
his  compositions.  From  1790  he  remained  in 
London.  While  playing  at  court  he  was  struck 
with  paralysis,  and  died  April  29,  1800  (see 
'  Times'  of  Alay  1).  Kelly,  in  his  'Reminiscences' 
(vol.  i.  9),  gives  an  anecdote  of  Fischer's  pride 
as  an  artist.  A  certain  nobleman  having  invited 
him  to  supper  much  against  his  will,  said  when 
he  arrived,  'I  hope,  Mr.  Fischer,  you  have 
brought  your  oboe  in  your  pocket ' ;  to  which  he 
replied,  '  No,  my  lord ;  my  oboe  never  sups,'  and 
instantly  left  the  house.  He  was  very  intimate 
with  Gainsborough,  who  was  a  great  lover  of 
music,  and  whose  pretty  daughter  Mary  he 
married,  though  the  father  gave  a  very  unwilling 
consent,  foreseeing  the  short  duration  of  the 
marriage.  (Fulcher's  Life  of  GainBborough.) 
There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Fischer  by  Gains- 
borough at  Hampton  Court  (private  dining-room, 
No.  747).  Thicknesse  mentions  a  second  in  full 
uniform — 'scarlet  and  gold  like  a  colonel  of  the 
Foot  Guards.* 

Zuck  and  Kellner  were  his  best-known  pupils 
in  London.  J.  C.  Bach  wrote  a  quartet  for  two 
ottoes,  viola,  and  cello,  for  him,  which  he  often 
played.  His  own  compositions  (of  which  Fetis 
and  Gerber  give  a  partial  list)  consist  of  solos, 
duets,  concertos,  quartets,  etc.  On  this  point 
the  ABCDario  says,  '  as  a  composer  his  desire  to 
be  original  often  makes  him  introduce  whimsical 
and  outre  passages,  which  nothing  but  his  playing 
could  cover.'  Mozart,  in  spite  of  his  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  him.  immortalised  his  minuet  by 
writing  variations  for  it  (1773),  which  he  often 
played  to  display  his  bravura  (Kochel,  No.  179). 
•This  minuet  was  then  all  the  rage,'  as  Kelly 
writes,  after  hearing  Fischer  play  it  in  Dublin 
(Rem.  i.  9),  and  it  continued  to  be  the  rage  for 
many  years.  [C.F.P.] 

FISCHHOFF.  The  Fischhoff  MS.  is  the 
name  of  a  collection  of  many  and  valuable 
particulars  of  Beethoven's  life  existing  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Berlin.  A  short  biography 
of  the  composer  was  published  soon  after  his 
death  by  Schlosser,  which  was  even  more  im- 
perfect and  incorrect  than  such  hasty  compilations 
are  wont  to  be.  It  was  quickly  followed  (Oct.  6, 
1827)  by  a  public  notice  from  Hotschevar,  the 
h gd  representative  of  the  Beethoven  family,  to 
the  effect  that  an  adequate  biography  was  in 
preparation  which  would  correct  the  many  and 
important  errors  to  be  found  in  Schlosser.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  collection. 
On  Carl  van  Beethoven's  majority  it  came  into 
his  hands,  and  at  length,  after  some  vicissitudes, 
into  those  of  Fischhoff,  from  whom  it  was  ac- 
quired by  the  Berlin  Library,  where  it  remains 
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still  unpublished  as  a  whole.  It  contains  copies 
of  a  vast  number  of  letters  and  documents,  many  \ 
of  which  no  longer  exist ;  of  memoranda  and 
remarks  scribbled  by  Beethoven  in  pocket-books 
and  journals  ;  of  the  personal  recollections  of  his 
intimate  friend  Ztneskall ;  and  of  a  few  printed 
materials  dating  from  1830  to  37.  Mr.  Thayer 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  of  Beethoven's 
biographers  to  make  systematic  use  of  this  im- 
portant source,  and  it  is  from  the  1st  volume  of 
his  Biography  (p.  ix)  that  the  above  information 
is  obtained.  [G.] 

FISH,  William,  born  in  Norwich  in  1775, 
became,  early  in  life,  a  violinist  in  the  theatre 
there.  lie  was  next  a  teacher  of  music,  then 
principal  oboist  at  the  theatre,  etc.,  and  event- 
ually leader  of  the  band  at  the  concerts.  He 
numbered  among  his  pupils  Edward  Taylor, 
afterwards  professor  of  music  in  Gresham  Col- 
lege, and  George  Perry,  afterwards  leader  of  the 
band  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  He  died, 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  about  1 863  or  4.  He  com- 
posed numerous  songs,  and  other  vocal  pieces,  and 
concertos  for  various  instruments.       [NV.H.  H.J 

FISHER,  John  Abraham,  Mus.  Doc.,  was 
born  at  Dunstable,  1744.  He  became  a  stu- 
dent  of  the  violin  under  Pinto,  and  made  his 
first  appearance  in  public  in  July  1765  at  the 
King's  Theatre,  in  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Musical  Fund.  About  1770  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Powell  the  actor,  and  t>ecame,  in  her 
right,  proprietor  of  a  sixteenth  share  in  Covent 
Garden  Theatre.  He  composed  for  that  and 
other  theatres  the  music  for  the  following  pan- 
tomimes, viz.  •  The  Monster  of  the  Wood.'  177.2  : 
'The  Sylphs.'  1774;  'Prometheus,'  1776;  and 
'The  Norwood  Gipsies,'  1777;  and  also  music 
for  the  opening  of  '  Macbeth.'  On  July  2,  1777, 
an  oratorio  by  Fisher,  entitled  '  Providence,'  was 
performed  in  the  Sheldouian  Theatre  at  Oxford, 
and  on  the  5th  of  the  same  month  the  composer 
(as  a  member  of  Magdalen  College)  accumulated 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Music. 
His  oratorio  was  performed  in  Freemasons'  Hall, 
London,  on  May  28.  1778,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  and  again  in  1 780.  On  the 
death  of  his  wife  Fisher  dis]>osed  of  his  interest 
in  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  started  on  a 
professional  tour  through  Russia  and  Germany. 
In  1 784  he  reached  Vienna,  where  he  induced 
the  youthful  Anna  Selina  Storace  to  become 
his  second  wife— contrary  to  the  advice  of  all 
her  friends.  The  union  proved  an  unhappy  one, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  parties  separated  and  the 
wife  never  after  used  her  husband's  name.  The 
Emperor,  incensed  at  S  to  race's  having  had  to 
submit  to  blows  from  her  husband,  ordered  Fisher 
to  quit  his  dominions.  He  then  went  to  Dublin 
and  gave  concerts  in  the  Rotunda.  When  or  where 
his  existence  terminated  is  unknown.  Besides 
the  above-named  compositions  Fisher  published 
some  symphonies  for  orchestra.  [W. H.H.J 

FITZWILLIAM.  Edward  Francis,  son  of 
Edward  and  Frances  Fitzwilliam— both  actors 
and  biugers— born  in  1824.    He  was  educated 
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for  the  musical  profession,  and  devoted  himself 
especially  to  the  study  of  composition.  In  1853 
he  published  a  set  of  12  songs  which  were  much 
admired,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed 
director  of  the  music  at  the  Hay  market  Theatre, 
where  he  produced  an  operetta  called  '  Love's 
Alarms,'  and  music  for  some  minor  pieces.  About 
1855  he  married  Miss  Ellen  Chaplin,  a  mernbtr 
of  the  Haymarket  company,  so  well  known  ss 
Mrs.  E.  Fitzwilliam.  His  compositions  were 
distinguished  by  an  intelligence  which  gave 
promise  of  great  excellence  when  he  should  have 
fully  mastered  the  technicalities  of  his  art— a 
hope  disappointed  by  his  early  death,  after  a 
lingering  illness,  on  Jan.  20,  1857.  Besides  the 
songs  above  mentioned,  he  published  a  Te  Deum, 
and  a  hymn,  '  0  incomprehensible  Creator.'  A 
quartet  from  the  former  is  given  by  Mr.  Hullah 
in  his  '  Sacred  Music  for  Family  Use.*'  [W.H.H.] 

FITZWILLLAM  COLLECTION,  THE.  In 
the  year  181 6  Viscount  Fitzwilliam  died,  leaving 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  the  annual  interest  on  £100,000  in 
money,  and  a  large  number  of  valuable  paintings, 
books,  engravings,  and  other  works  of  art.  Of 
these  a  collection  of  MS.  music  forms  a  portion. 
Its  most  prominent  features  are  the  Virginal]- 
book  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  a  volume  of  anthems  ia 
the  handwriting  of  Henry  Purcell,  and  another 
in  that  of  Dr.  Blow,  containing  various  pieces  l 
yet  printed ;  and  a  miscellaneous  collection  em- 
bracing the  works  of  more  than  250  composers 
mostly  of  the  1 7th  and  1 8th  centuries, and  chiefly 
of  the  Italian  school;  as  for  instance  Clari, 
3  Masses,  3  Dixit  Doininus,  a  Stabat,  a  Cm- 
fitebor  etc. ;  Leo,  a  Mass,  2  Miserere,  3  Dixit — 
a  5,  a  8  (in  autograph)  and  a  10;  an  Oratorio 
etc ;  Colon  N  A,  a  Magnificat,  a  Confitebor,  a 
Domine  adadjuvandum,  a  Beatus  vir,  a  Dixit  etc; 
JOMILLT,  a  Miserere,  a  Dixit  (a  8),  2  Operas,  »a 
Oratorio, etc.;  Bononcini, a  Mass  (a  8),  an  Cq-era, 
a  Psalm,  Cantatas,  etc. ;  Pergolesi,  a  Mass,  a 
Kyrie  and  Gloria  (k  io\  portions  of  a  Dixit  etc.; 
Durante,  a  Messa  de'  Morti  (a  8),  a  Litany  and 
Motets.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  the  auto 
graph  of  a  Symphony  in  F,  'di  me  Giusepi* 
Haydn   787/  and  some  interesting   MSS.  in 
Handel's  autograph.     Kelway  is  said  to  ha> 
been  employed  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam  to  collect  fur 
him  in  Italy. 

A  portion  of  the  above  music  was  published  "r»\ 
the  late  Vincent  Novello  in  1825  by  penwiwsK-c 
of  the  University  authorities.  The  list  ia  a*  U 
lows ; — 


Ix..  In  te  I 
Do. 

Do.  Te  < 
Calaro,  Ameo. 
C»rl««im!.  lmlc*  te. 

Ik>.  Kt  »lc  laiidatilmu*. 

Do.  (iamlesjuu*  omitev 

Do.  O  frill  »n1ni». 

l><>.  Kurcamuv  (wtous. 
Clan.  A  num.  Orch. 
INi.  t*nju«  anlmam.  Orrh. 
Do  CumSuKUv  Orch. 
Do.  t  urn  tencto.  Orch. 


Do. 

IM. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Dei 

DomlDc  IVua.  «»TTfc_ 
Gloria  l*siH.  Alto  I 
Ulorta  l  it ri. 
iirtiui  aetata*. 
Krrt*  elriaoo.   <  VcJv 
Kjrt-  »lrl«o«k.  O 
Lrtatut  *amu  a  K. 
O. 
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IK,. 

Do.  HUbal 

Do.  Tecum 
Conti.  Amen. 
Colonna.  Do  mine  ad 
Orch. 

Do.  lilorta  I'm rl. 

Do.  Paratum  cur. 


.  Cantata  Domino. 
Do.  ProteiUil  me  I  Hi  us. 
Fcroee.  Adoraaius  To. 
Juiji'ili.  Confirm*  hoc  Dew. 
Leo,  Amen,  A  lu.  Orch. 
Do.  fhrktu*  Lvi'i.  est. 
Do.  Cum  So:,.-:o  Spliitu.  Orch. 
Do.  Dlilt  Domlntu,  a  8.  Orch. 
Do.  Kjrle  rlelson. 
Do.  Qui  tollls.  Orch. 
Do.  Qui  toUka. 


teo.  Slcutemt    Orch.  i  fit  it  In  AX. 
Do.  Slcut  wat,  a  10.  Urch.(DUU 
In  DA 

Do.  Tu  ct  Sacerdoa  (Dixit  In  A). 
Do.  Tu  e>  Bacerdoa.  Orch.  (Dixit 
In  DA 

Do.  Tu  es  fSacerdo*.  Orch,  (Dlilt 

l»CX 

l.upl.  Audlrl  Tocem.  a  6. 
Vittorte.  Begin*  CcdIL 
''In-:!:,  8lcut  erat.  Orch, 

Do.  Slcut  er»t,  A  8.  Orch. 
u.  Lamo,  Mcut  ablactatu*. 
I'aWrina.  Et  Incarnatuv 
I'cnroW,  Domlnut  a  deitrlt,  *  6. 
Orch. 

Do.  Gloria  Patri.  Orch. 
Do.  Jura*  it  Domlnua. 
Do.  Slcut  erat. 
Pertl.  Adoramui  Te. 
etradella,  Dore  Dalthta. 


[G.] 

FINTA  GIARDINIERA,  LA.  Opera  buffa 
in  3  acts,  author  of  libretto  unknown  ;  music  by 
Mozart;  produced  at  Munich  Jan.  13,  1775. 

FINTA  SEMPLICE,  LA.  Opera  buffa  in 
3  acta ;  libretto  by  Coltellini,  music  by  Mozart ; 
composed  at  Vienna  in  r  768,  when  he  was  only 
1 a,  but  apparently  never  put  on  the  stage. 

FLADT,  Anton,  eminent  oboist,  born  1775 
at  Mannheim,  studied  under  Ramm,  succeeded 
Lebrun  in  the  orchestra  at  Munich  (1790).  He 
travelled  much,  visiting  Vienna  (1793),  Italy, 
the  Tyrol,  the  Rhine,  Saxony,  Prussia,  England 
(1798),  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  France.  When 
in  London  the  Prince  of  Wales  made  him  liberal 
offers  to  remain  in  England.  After  1810  he 
resided  entirely  at  Munich.  He  composed  three 
concertinos  for  oboe  and  orchestra,  and  some 
pieces  for  two  flageolet*.  [M.  C.  C.J 

FLAGEOLET.  The  French  and  Italian  term 
for  the  harmonic  notes  in  the  violin  and  other 
instruments  of  that  tribe;  doubtless  so  called 
because  in  quality  they  resembled  the  flageolet. 

[_H  A  KM  1  INK'S  ) 

FLAGEOLET  (Old  Fr.  Jlajol).  The  modern 
form  of  the  old  Flute  A  bet  or  straight  flute.  The 
upper  part  consists  of  a  plain  mouthpiece,  leading 
to  a  cavity,  in  which  is  a  sounding-lip  exactly 
resembling  that  of  an  open  pipe  in  the  organ. 
The  air  is  shaped  by  a  thin  groove  into  a  flat 
sheet,  which  strikes  against  the  feather-edge  of 
an  aperture  formed  in  the  intermediate  part  of 
the  instrument.  The  vibrations  thus  originated 
pass  into  a  conical  tube,  which,  unlike  tho  organ- 
pipe,  is  furnished  with  lateral  holes,  and  some- 
times with  keys.  The  fundamental  note  of  the 
•peaking  throat,  being  coerced  by  different 
lengths  of  consonant  tube,  gives  a  simple  scale ; 
which  can  be  extended  by  forcing  wind  in  more 
strongly,  and  thus  producing  the  first  two  or 
three  harmonics  of  the  ground  tone. 

The  simplest  form  of  the  Flageolet  is  the 
ordinary  tin  whistle  with  six  holes.  This  con- 
sists of  a  conical  tube  of  metal  stopped  at  the 
top  by  a  square  block  of  wood,  except  in  a 
narrow  anterior  fissure.  Below  the  fissure  is 
a  gap,  the  lower  edge  of  which  is  flattened  bo 
as  to  cut  and  intercept  the  stream  of  air.  In 
more  elaborate  instruments  a  chamber  is  added 
above  containing  moist  sponge  intended  to  hold 
back  the  condensed  moisture  of  the  breath. 


In  the  whistle,  and  in  the  English  Flageolet, 
the  scale  is  simply  that  of  the  Flute;  indeed, 
flutes  are  made  from  which  the  usual  head  can 
be  removed  and  that  of  the  Flageolet  substituted. 
The  French  Flageolet  is  similar  in  its  upper 
part,  but  possesses  a  more  complicated  scale,  and 
an  abundance  of  auxiliary  keys. 

The  invention  of  the  Flageolet  is  ascribed  by 
Burney  (Hist.  iii.  278  note)  to  the  Sieur  Juvigny, 
who  played  it  in  the  famous  '  Ballet  comique  de  la 
Royne,'  1581.  In  the  time  of  Mersennus  (1600- 
1648)  the  principal  teacher  and  player  was  Le 
Vacher  (Hawkins,  chap.  126).  It  appears  to 
have  superseded  the  more  ancient  Recorder, 
much  as  the  Violin  did  the  Viol.  The  two  were 
obviously  for  a  time  in  use  together  in  this 
country ;  for  the  '  Genteel  Companion,  being 
exact  directions  for  the  Recorder,  carefully  com- 
posed and  gathered  by  Humphrey  Salter,'  is 
dated  from  the  '  Lute  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard 1 
in  16S3,  whereas  the  'Pleasant  companion,  or 
new  lessons  and  instructions  for  the  Flagelet  by 
Thomas  Greeting,  Gent.'  was  'printed  for  J. 
Playford,  and  sold  at  his  shop  near  the  Temple 
Church'  in  1682.  The  former  work  gives  a  plate 
of  the  long  bulky  Recorder,  reaching  halfway 
down  to  the  player's  knee,  whereas  the  latter 
represents  him  sitting  over  a  table  on  which  lies 
his  book,  holding  in  his  mouth  and  hands  the 
'Flagelet,'  a  pipe  not  more  than  nine  inches 
long ;  on  the  table  lies  one  somewhat  larger, 
appanmh  about  twelve  inches  in  length.  '  It 
may  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  so  without  any 
trouble  be  a  companion  by  land  and  by  water.* 
In  the  same  way  the  early  Violins  were  termed 
piccoli  Violini  alia  Francene  in  opposition  to  the 
more  bulky  Viol.  Both  instruments  read  from  a 
staff  of  six  lines,  each  of  which  represents  a  hole 
to  be  stopped.  In  the  Recorder  music  the  tune, 
with  proper  notes  and  time,  is  placed  on  a  staff 
above,  whereas  in  the  Flageolet  a  single  symbol 
above  the  staff  shows  the  time,  but  not  the  in- 
tervals of  the  melody.  The  recorder  had  a  top 
hole  stopped  with  the  left  thumb,  followed  by 
three  for  the  first  three  fingers  of  that  hand,  a 
fifth  stopped  by  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand, 
and  four  more  with  the  right  fingers.  It  thus 
possesses  a  scale  of  eight  Dotes.  The  flageolet 
has  only  six  holes,  stopped  by  a  different  ar- 
rangement ;  their  closure  being  appropriated 
successively  to  the  thumb,  first,  and  second 
fingers  of  the  left,  followed  in  order  by  the  first 
finger,  thumb,  and  second  fingers  of  the  right 
hand.  This  fingering  seems  to  be  unique  of  its 
kind,  and  persists  in  the  French  Flageolet. 

The  Double  flageolet  was  invented  by  a  person 
named  Bainbridge  about  1800,  and  his  Method 
for  the  instrument  is  supplemented  after  about 
20  years  by  his  son-indaw.  It  consists  of  two 
*  patent  Flageolets,  the  sides  close  to  each  other  ; 
the  one  has  seven  holes  in  front  and  one  behind ; 
the  other  only  four  in  front.  The  seven-holed 
Flageolet  is  played  with  the  left  hand,  the  four- 
holed  Flageolet  is  played  with  the  right  hand; 
and  in  playing  duets  you  will  in  general  have 
the  same  number  of  holes  covered  on  the  second 
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FLAGEOLET. 


FLIGHT. 


Flageolet  M  on  the  first.'  From  the  examples 
it  appears  that  in  this  case  the  two  instruments 
play  m  thirds;  intervals  larger  than  this  being 
possible  in  a  few  cases.  The  two  tubes  are  set 
in  a  Bingle  block  and  blown  by  one  mouthpiece. 
Contrivances  were  added  for  silencing  one  of  the 
two  pipes  when  required,  but  they  seem  to  have 
been  often  blown  tn  unison  to  a  single  note. 
The  instrument,  though  still  within  the  memory 
of  some,  has  entirely  and  most  deservedly  gone 
out  of  use.  No  music  of  importance  seems  to 
have  been  comp >.->  i  I  for  it. 

Tho  single  English  and  French  Flageolets  are 
still  to  be  met  with,  chiefly  in  dance  music. 
The  former  has  been  described  as  a  simple  form 
of  Flute  a  bee.  The  latter  is  a  far  more  com- 
plicated instrument,  possessing  two  holes  for  the 
thumbs  at  the  back  and  four  in  front  for  the  two 
first  fingers  of  the  two  hands.  Indeed  it  is 
distinctly  a  descendant  of  the  old  Flageolet 
given  above.  The  half-stopping  of  the  left  hand 
thumb-hole  by  means  of  a  grooved  plate  for  the 
thumb-nail,  and  the  introduction  of  the  tip  of 
the  right  little  finger  into  the  small  everted 
bell  at  the  bottom  of  the  instrument,  are  devices 
peculiar  to  this  difficult  but  rather  ineffective 
instrument.  Its  compass  is  two  kg 
octaves  and  three  send  tones  from 
G  on  the  troblo  stave.  A  full  —g. 
Method  is  published  by  Bousquet.  J  ~ 


The  Flageolet  is 
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orchestral  scores,  but  there  is  a  tradition  of  some 
authority  that  the  solo  part  in  '  O  ruddier  than 
the  cherry.*  marked  in  the  Bcore  as  '  Flauto,'  was 
played  in  Handel  s  time  on  the  flageolet ;  and  Mr. 
Sullivan  has  introduced  it  with  excellent  effect  in 
the  part  of  Dr.  Daly  in  his  'Sorcerer.'  [W.H.S.] 

FLAMAND-GRETRY,  Loom  Victor,  born 
1 764,  married  the  niece  of  Gre"trv,  and  bought 
'  l'Ermitage,'  near  Montmorency,  long  the  alter- 
nate residence  of  Rousseau  and  Gretry,  and  the 
burial  place  of  the  latter.  An  offer  he  made,  but 
subsequently  withdrew,  of  presenting  Gretry  s 
heart  to  Li^ge,  the  native  place  of  the  composer, 
involved  him  in  a  long  and  ruinous  lawsuit, 
which  finally  went  against  him.  He  died  in 
Paris,  July  1843.  [M.C.C.] 

FLAT.  A  term  employed  in  the  sense  of 
lowering  ;  an  artist  sings  or  plays  flat  when  his 
notes  are  below  the  right  pitch.  B  flat  is  a 
semitone  lower  than  B,  E  flat  than  K.  and  so 
on ;  to  '  flatten 1  (baisser)  a  sound  or  an  instrument 
is  to  make  it  lower  than  before,  just  as  to 
'sharpen'  it  is  to  raise  it.  The  sign  used  to 
denote  this  flattening  in  music  is  b,  called  a 
flat— Fr.  f*W;  Ital.  liemolU;  Germ.  lie.  It 
has  been  already  shown  under  Accidentals  and 
B  (p.  Kja  and  107)  how  the  signs  of  the  flat  (b) 
and  natural  ( 5)  were  derived  from  two  forms  of 
the  letter  b.  A  double  flat  is  a  descent  of  two 
semitones,  and  is  marked  by  b?.  The  flat  of  a 
note  is  not  the  same  pitch  idoes  not  give  the 
same  number  of  vibrations)  as  the  sharp  of  tho 
note  a  tone  below  it,  though  on  a  keyed  instru- 
ment the  two  are  represented  by  the  same  black 


key ;  nor  are  B  and  E  the  same  as  Cb  and  Fb— 
and  so  on.  This  will  be  explained  under  IN- 
TERVAL. 

In  German  musical  nomenclature  the  notes 
are  flattened  by  adding  es  to  the  letter,  as  Es, 
Des.  Ges,  etc.,  A  flat  is  As,  and  B  flat  B,  though 
Hes  has  been  used.  Double  flats  are  Deses,  etc. 
The  b  and  5  in  German  literature  were  formerly 
used  to  express  minor  and  major,  as  Gb  for  G 
minor,  Df  for  D  major,  and  even  Eb  for  E 
minor,  and  Asg  for  A  flat  major.  (See  the 
earlier  Indexes  of  the  Allgemeine  tnusikalische 
Zeitung  for  frequent  instances  of  this  strange 
usage.)  Such  ambiguities  are  now  avoided  by 
the  use  of  tho  words  dur  and  moll  for  major  and 
minor.  [G.} 

FLAT  FIFTH  is  an  interval  which  is  U** 
by  one  semitone  than  a  perfect  fifth,  and  is 
dissonant. 

FLAUTO  TR  A  VERSO  (Ital.;  Fr.  FluU 
trarersiere).  The  distinguishing  name  of  the 
Flute  with  a  lateral  mouthpiece,  held  across  the 
performer,  as  opposed  to  the  Flute  &  bee  or  Fla- 
geolet, held  straight  in  front.  [Flute.")  [W.HjS.} 

FLEMING,  Alexander,  minister  of  the 
Scotch  Church,  author  of  two  small  treatise*  in 
favour  of  the  introduction  of  organs  into  Scotch 
churches  (Glasgow  1808),  the  first  suggestion  of 
the  kind  since  the  Reformation.  [M.C.C.] 

FLIEGENDE  HOLLANDER,  DER.  Opera 
in  3  acts,  words  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner: 
produced  at  Dresden,  Jan.  2,  1843.  In  London 
at  Drury  Lane,  as  L'Ollandese  dannato,  July  l& 
1870 ;  and  by  Carl  Rosa,  as  the  Flying  Dutch- 
man, at  the  Lyceum,  Oct.  1876 ;  at  Co  rent 
Garden  as  H  Vascello  fantasma,  June  16,  77. 

The  words  were  sold  by  Wagner  to  the  manager 
of  the  Grand  Opera  in  1841,  set  by  Dietsch  as 
Le  Vabweau  f autocue,  and  brought  out  there 
Nov.  9,  1842.  [G.} 

FLIGHT,  Benjamin,  an  eminent  organ  builder, 
born  about  1 767,  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  Flight, 
who,  in  the  Utter  part  of  the  last  century,  carried 
on,  in  partnership  with  John  Kelly,  under  the 
style  of '  Flight  and  Kelly,'  the  business  of  organ 
building  at  Exeter  Change.  Young  Flight  learned 
the  art  of  constructing  organs  from  his  father. 
About  the  year  1800  he  commenced  business, 
in  partnership  with  Joseph  Robson,  in  Lisle 
Street,  Leicester  Square,  under  the  style  of 4  Flight 
and  Robson.'  They  afterwards  removed  to  St. 
Martin's  Lane,  where  they  constructed  and  for 
many  years  publicly  exhibited  the  ApoUonlcon. 
[See  Apollonicon.J  The  partnership  was  dis- 
solved in  1832,  after  which  Blight,  in  conjunction 
with  his  Si  >Tl,  J.  Flight,  who  had  long  actively 
assisted  him,  carried  on  business  in  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  as  'Flight  and  Son.*  Flight  have 
many  improvements  in  organ  building 
prepared  the  way  for  still  superior  mechanism. 
Amongst  them  was  an  apparatus  for  steadying 
the  wind,  added  to  the  bellows  during  a  rv}«. ra- 
tion of  Father  Schmidt's  organ  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  which  preceded,  and  possibly  s«c 
gested,  the  concussion  bellows.    B.  Flight 
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in  1847  aged  80,  and  Robson  in  1876.  Flight's 
eon  continues  the  business  in  St.  Martin's  Lane 
under  the  name  of '  Flight  and  Son.'  [W,  H.  H.] 

FLINTOFT.  Rev.  Luke,  was  appointed  Gen- 
tleman of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  1715,  having 
been  Priest -Vicar  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  from 
1 704  to  1 714.  In  July  1 7 19  he  waB  appointed 
Reader  in  Whitehall  chapel.  He  was  aUo  a 
minor  canon  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He  died 
Nov.  3,  1 727.  He  is  presumed  to  have  invented 
the  double  chant,  his  beautiful  chant  in  G  minor 
being  the  earliest  known.  [W. H.H.J 

FLORENCE  (Fireme),  although  in  point  of 
great  masters  inferior  to  the  other  schools  of 
music  in  Italy,  can  still  claim  her  place  among 
the  earliest  institutions  for  instruction  in  that 
science.  Casella,  the  friend  of  Dante,  was  a 
native  of  Florence,  and  as  early  as  1310  there 
existed  a  philharmonic  society  there,  which 
Burney,  writing  in  1789,  speaks  of  as  'still  in 
existence/  and  which  invented  the  hxvui 
Bpibituali.  Under  the  famous  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  the  streets  of  Florence  resounded  with 
the  'Canti  Carnascialeschi,' 1  the  gay  and  frivolous 
songs  of  the  Carnival,  against  which  Savonarola 
protested,  and  the  music  of  which  was  often 
sacrificed  on  the  pile  of  '  Vanita.'  To  the  history 
of  Florentine  music  during  that  epoch  may  be 
added  the  name  of  Antonio  Squarcialuppi,  organ- 
ist of  the  Duomo;  but  passing  over  the  other 
master*  of  this  first  epoch  of  the  Florentine 
school  we  come  to  the  dawn  of  the  opera  music, 
which  had  a  fitting  birthplace  in  festive  Florence. 
For  the  purpose  of  promoting  this  kind  of  music, 
a  private  musical  academy  called  '  Degli  Alterati 1 
(the  thirsters)  was  founded  in  1568  at  Florence 
by  seven  Florentine  noblemen  who  assembled  at 
the  house  of  Giambattista  Strozzi.  They  chose 
as  their  device  a  cask  of  grapes  filled  to  over- 
flowing, and  the  motto  'Quid  non  designat 
ebrietasl'  Giovanni  Bardi  Conte  di  Varnio 
belonged  to  this  academy,  and,  after  the  death 
of  Strozzi,  his  house  became  the  rendezvous  of 
the  academicians.  Bardi  had  for  many  years 
studied  the  theory  and  practice  of  music  till  he 
became  a  correct  and  good  composer;  and  he 
was  often  solicited  to  prepare  for  the  stage  those 
mythological  representations  which  under  the 
mine  of  'Feste  rnusicali'  were  among  the 
earliest  forms  taken  by  the  musical  drama. 
These  entertainments  were  first  represented  at 
Florence  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  in  keeping 
with  the  gorgeous  character  of  the  Medici  feasts. 

Vincenzo Galilei -lather of  the  greatGalileo— 
■was  another  member  of  the  academy  1  Degli 
.Alterati.'  He  wrote  a  clever  treatise,  'Dialogo 
della  Musica  antica  e  moderna'  iFlorence  1581), 
upon  the  abuse  of  modern  music,  in  which  he 
j  .l.t  <  -  in  the  mouth  of  Bardi  an  attack  u|>on  the 
Xiiadrigali  »Ull  the  researches  after  counterpoint. 
JHe  was  also  a  composer,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
the  first  who  composed  melodies  for  a  single 
voice.  He  set  to  music  the  speech  of  I'golino 
(Inf.  xxxiii.)  beginning  *La  bocca  solle\6  dal 
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fero  pasto* ;  also  a  portion  of  the  Laments  ions 
of  Jeremiah. 

Girolamo  Mei  was  another  member  of  this 
academy,  and  Emilio  del  Cavaliere,  a  composer 
of  the  Roman  School  who,  previous  to  the  com- 
position of  the  first  entire  musical  drama  by 
Rinuccini,  had  divided  into  scenes  and  set  to 
music  two  Pastorales — 'La  disperazione  di  Si- 
leno'  and  'II  Satiro'— the  latter  to  words  by 
Laura  Guidiccini,  s  lady  of  Lucca. 

When  Bardi  was  summoned  to  Rome  by 
Clementi  VIII  the  society  of  the  'Alterati' 
assembled  in  the  house  of  Jacopo  Corsi,  a 
Florentine  nobleman,  an  enlightened  lover  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  passionately  devoted  to  dramatic 
music.  They  soon  added  to  their  number  the 
names  ot  Ottavio  Rinnuccini  the  poet,  Jacopo 
Peri,  the  composer,  and  Giulio  Caccini,  who, 
besides  his  talent  for  composition  had  the  gift 
of  a  beautiful  voice.  These  three  occupied  them- 
selves in  developing  the  first  attempts  at  musical 
drama  into  the  finished  performance  called  the 
opera.  They  invented  the  recitative  by  which 
the  Italian  opera  and  the  oratorio  are  distin- 
guished from  the  opera  of  other  countries  and 
from  other  species  of  theatrical  musical  exhibition. 
1  Dafne'  was  the  first  result  of  their  united 
efforts.  Rinuccini  composed  the  poetry,  Caccini 
and  Peri  the  music,  and  the  whole  was  repre- 
sented in  the  house  of  Jacopo  Corsi,  1596. 
'This,'  sayB  Burney  (Hist.  iv.  p.  18),  'seems  the 
true  era  whence  the  opera  or  drama  wholly  set 
to  music,  and  in  which  the  dialogue  was  neither 
sung  in  measure  nor  declaimed  without  music, 
but  recited  in  simple  musical  tones  which 
amounted  not  to  singing,  and  yet  was  different 
from  speech,— should  be  dated.'  'Dafne'  was 
succeeded  by  'Euridice,'  represented  with  gor- 
geous splendour  in  1600  at  the  feasts  given  in 
Florence  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  IV 
of  France  with  Maria  de'  Medici.  None  of  the 
subsequent  compositions  of  the  great  masters  of 
operatic  music  produced  anything  like  the  effect 
of  these  first' representations,  which  introduced 
Italy  as  it  were  to  a  new  art — that  of  '  musica 
parlante.'  The  poet  Angelo  Grillo  (the  friend  of 
Tasso),  writing  to  Caccini,  observed :  '  You  are 
the  father  of  a  new  kind  of  music,  or  rather 
singing,  which  is  not  a  song,  but  s  recitative  song 
of  a  nobler  and  higher  order  than  the  popular 
song ;  which  does  not  sever  or  maim  the  words, 
nor  deprive  them  of  life,  but  gives  new  force  and 
vigour  to  both.  It  is  then  a  new  and  wonderful 
invention,  or  rather  a  revival  of  the  ancient 
Greek  musical  drama  which  has  been  lost  to  us 
for  so  many  centuries'  (Tiraboschi,  vii.  1321). 
Rinuccini's  next  o|*ra,  'Arianna,'  composed  by 
Monte verde.  was  represented  at  the  nuptials  of 
Francesco  Gonzaga  of  Mantua  with  the  Infanta 
Margaret  of  Savoy  (Doui,  Opere,  ii.  25). 

This  first  academy  for  theatrical  music  was 
succeeded  by  many  others,  as  the  passion  for 
musical  representation  became  universal  in  Italy. 
Quadrio  (i.  71)  mtntious  three  in  Florence, 
'degl  Infocati,'  'degl'  Immobili,'  'de'  Sorgenti,* 
founded  between  1550  and  1560  especially  fur 
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promoting  this  kind  of  music.  Each  of 
had  its  own  theatre  and  vied  with  the  others  in 
the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  its  represen- 
tations. Indeed,  in  the  middle  of  the  1 6th 
tury,  the  theatres  of  Italy,  constructed  in  many 
cases  by  no  less  an  architect  than  Palladio,  and 
where  the  most  melodious  of  all  modern  languages 
first  appeared  married  to  sweet  harmony,  were 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world. 

The  Florentine  school  of  music  differs  from  the 
other  great  schools  of  Italy  in  that  the  com- 
posers of  dramatic  music  just  enumerated  were 
only  amateurs,  and  had  been  for  the  most  part 
trained  in  the  great  schools  of  Rome  and  Uo- 
logna.  Nor  did  Florence  ever  produce  any  great 
composers  of  church  music,  although  composer 
succeeded  composer  in  that  brilliant  operatic 
music  of  which  we  have  traced  the  first  begin- 
nings, until  we  arrive  at  the  great  Cherubini, 
who  was  a  master  in  both  the  church  and  the 
theatre. 

The  present  '  Royal  Musical  Institute'  of  Flo- 
rence is  of  recent  foundation,  and  was  opened  for 
public  instruction  in  1 86a.  Its  object*  are.  To 
teach  the  science,  history,  and  practice  of  music ; 
to  maiutain  a  public  library  of  music ;  to  grant 
rewards  to  deserving  artists  ;  to  perform  the  best 
works  of  modern  and  ancient  masters.  It  is  an 
establishment  for  public  and  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion, and  comprises  three  sections— that  of  admin- 
istration ;  that  of  instruction ;  and  the  Academy. 
The  administration  is  directed  by  a  President, 
assisted  by  three  Professors,  who  form  the  Council 
of  Management.  The  department  of  instruction 
contains  schools  for  the  rudiments  of  music  and 
musical  reading ;  for  solfeggio ;  for  solo  and  part 
singing;  for  keyed,  stringed,  and  wind  instru- 
ments ;  for  thorough  bass,  counterpoint,  and  com- 
position ;  and  for  aesthetics  and  musical  history. 
The  Academy  is  composed  of  resident,  corre- 
sponding, and  honorary  members.  The  Exam- 
iners are  cho»en  from  the  resident  members  of 
the  Academy,  as  are  also  the  three  members  of 
the  council  of  management.  The  number  of 
pupils  averages  aao.  and  is  regulated  by  the 
applications  tor  admission,  the  result  of  the  ex- 
aminations, and  the  means  available  for  imparting 
instruction.  [C.  M.P.J 

FLORID.  Musio  in  rapid  figures,  divisions, 
or  passages,  the  stem  of  the  simple  melody 
bursting  forth,  as  it  were,  into  leaves  and  flowers. 
The  image  is  the  same  as  that  in  Fioriture.  The 
Italian  term  is  Pigumto.  Examples  are  hardly 
necessary ;  but  the  genesis  of  florid  passages  is 
highly  interesting,  and  an  instance  or  two,  from 
the  simplest  form  to  the  very  highest  art,  may 
be  forgiven. 

Bach,  Christmas  Oratorio. 


Mozart,  G-minor  Symphony. 


Beethoven,  Concerto  No.  5. 


Haydn,  Quartet  1. 


Do.,  Ninth  Symphony  {Adagio). 


Such  florid  paspages  are  easent'al  to  Variations, 
and  the  last  of  these  examples  is  taken  from  the 
finest  set  of  variations  existing. 

For  Florid  Counterpoint  see  p.  4086.  [G.] 

FLORILEGIUM  PORTENSE.  A  collec- 
tion of  sacred  vocal  music  of  the  1  6th  century, 
in  separate  parta,  published  in  a  vols,  by  Boden- 
schatz  in  1618  and  21,  and  containing  in  all  265 
pieces.  [Bodenschatz.] 

FLOTOW,  Friedrich,  Freihbrr  von,  Ger- 
man opera  composer,  born  April  27,  181 2,  son 
of  a  landed  nobleman  of  the  arch -duchy  of 
Mecklenburg ;  was  educated  with  a  view  to  the 
diplomatic  service.  In  1827  he  went  to  Paris, 
when  music  was  at  its  best.  The  brill  ant 
attistic  life  into  which  he  was  thrown  aroused 
him  to  a  consciousness  of  his  own  talent  for 
music,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  a  course  of 
study  under  Reicha.  The  Revolution  of  1830 
drove  him  away  for  a  time,  but  feeling  that  the 
atmosphere  of  Paris  was  necessary  to  his  success, 
he  Boon  returned,  and  produced  his  first  dra- 
matic attempts  at  the  private  houses  of  some 
of  the  aristocracy.  *  Stradella '  was  brought  out 
at  the  Palais  Royal  as  a  short  piece  lyrique  in 
1837;  but  Flotow's  first  public  bu<  «••  -»  was  at 
the  Theatre  de  la  Renaissance,  where  he  pro- 
duced, May  31,  1839,  'Le  Naufrage  de  la 
Meduse,'  which  ran  for  53  nights  in  12  months, 
and  at  once  establish  1  I  his  position.  He  after- 
wards re-wrote  the  piece,  and  produced  it  at 
Hamburg  in  1845  as  'Die  Matrosen,'  whence 
it  spread  to  the  other  theatres  of  Germany. 
Meantime  he  had  composed  for  the  Paris  theatres 
several  other  operas,  such  as  '  L' enclave  de 
Cainoens'  (1843^,  and  1  L'ftme  en  peine*  11846^. 
known  in  London  as  '  Leoline'  (Princess's 
Theatre,  Oct.  16,  1S48).  'Stradella'  was  re- 
written as  an  opera,  and  brought  out  at  Ham- 
burg, Dec.  30,  44,  and  has  hail  extraordinary 
success  throughout  Germany.  In  Paris,  though 
published,  it  has  never  been  produced.  In 
London  it  was  brought  out  in  English  at  Drury 
Lane,  June  6,  46— a  dead  failure— and  in  Italian 
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in  1864  at  Cogent  Garrlen,  whom  it  lasted  two 
nights  only,  killed  by  a  joke  of  Roneoni's.  It 
was  followed  by  'Martha'  (Vienna,  Nov.  25, 
1 847*),  which  was  remodelled  from  a  ballet  written 
in  conjunction  with  Burgmiiller  and  Delc'evez  in 
1844,  and  in  its  new  form  quickly  spread  all 
over  the  world  (London,  Covent  Garden,  1858). 
These  two  works  Flotow  has  never  surpassed,  and 
of  his  later  operas  'Die  Grossfiirstin'  (1850), 
«Indra,(i853),'Rubezahl'(i854),'Hilda,(i8?5), 
•Der  Muller  von  Meran'  (1856),  'La  Veuve  Gra- 
pin'  (1859),  'L'Ombre'  (1869),  'Naida'  (Milan, 
7.V,  'II  Klor  d'Harlem'  (Turin,  76),  the  only 
ones  which  have  attained  any  general  popularity 
were  '  Indra,'  *  La  Veuve Grapin,'  and  '  L'Ombre,' 
the  last  of  which  was  enormously  successful  not 
only  in  Paris,  but  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  has 
been  produced  in  London  (Her  Majesty's)  Jan. 
I  a,  1878,  as 'The  Phantom.*  His  'Enchanteresse' 
is  in  rehearsal  at  the  Italiens,  and  his '  Kosellana' 
is  not  yet  complete  (Feb.  1878). 

In  1856  he  was  appointed  Intendant  of  the 
court  theatre  at  Schwenn,  a  post  which  he  re- 
tained till  1863.  The  only  important  works  he  pro- 
duced during  this  period,  when  he  had  so  many 
inducements  to  compose,  were  a  'Fackeltanz' 
and  some  charming  music  to  Shakspeare's  '  Win- 
ter's Tale.'  After  giving  up  the  management  of 
the  theatre  in  1863  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  in 
1868  removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna, 
where  he  still  resides.  His  remaining  com- 
positions, overtures,  songs,  and  chamber  music, 
are  little  known,  and  call  for  no  remark.  In  1864 
Flotow  was  elected  corresponding  member  of  the 
Institut  de  France. 

The  great  success  of  'Stradella'  and  'Martha' 
must  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the  melody  which 
pervades  them,  and  to  their  light  and  attractive 
character.  Flotow's  comic  talent  is  considerable, 
and  he  has  great  natural  instinct  for  the  stage. 
His  early  French  experience  taught  him  the 
virtue  of  lively  and  well-accentuated  rhythm, 
and  gave  him  dexterity  in  the  construction  of 
extended  pieces,  to  which  he  writes  pleasing 
harmony  and  piquant  orchestration.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  music  has  rarely  anything  below 
the  surface,  his  rhythm  frequently  degenerates 
into  that  of  mere  dance-tunes,  his  modulations 
are  poor,  and  he  is  prone  to  sentimentality,  which, 
though  popular  in  our  days,  is  none  the  less  mor- 
bid. In  the  scientific  part  of  composition  he  too 
often  betrays  the  amateur.  On  the  whole  the 
conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  that,  in  spite  of  his 
popularity,  Flotow  will  not  live  in  the  history  of 
dramatic  music  [A.  M.] 

FLOWERS,  George  French,  Mub.  Doc.,  son 
of  Rev.  Field  Flowers,  Rector  of  Partney,  Lin- 
colnshire, born  at  Boston  18 11,  studied  music 
in  Germany  under  C.  H.  Rinck  and  Schnyder 
von  Wartensee,  and  was  for  some  time  organist 
of  the  English  Chapel  in  Paris.  Returning 
home  he  became  organist  of  St.  Mark's  Church, 
Myddelton  Square.  In  1839  he  graduated  as 
Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford.  For  a  period  he 
was  the  music  critic  of  the  '  Literary  Gazette.' 
In  1848  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
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the  Professorship  of  Music  at  Oxford,  as  he  was 
in  1863  for  that  in  Gresham  College.  In  1851 
he  established  'The  British  School  of  Vocalization' 
for  teaching  singing  on  new  principles,  and  in 
the  two  years  following  gave  concerts  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  the  progress  made  by  his 
pupils,  the  most  notable  of  whom  was  Miss 
Featherstone,  now  Mrs.  Howard  Paul.  In  1865 
Flowers  proceeded  Doctor  of  Music  He  wrote 
an  '  Essay  on  the  construction  of  Fugue,  with  an 
Introduction  containing  new  Rules  of  Harmony,' 
and  composed  Fugues  in  the  style  of  Sebastian 
Bach,  and  other  organ  music,  and  Tennyson's 
Ode  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  other  vocal  pieces.  He  was  also  a  copious 
contributor  to  the  musical  periodicals.  He  died 
of  cholera,  June  14,  1873.  [W.H.H.] 

FLLTGEL  (a  wing).  The  German  appellation 
of  a  grand  pianoforte  or  a  harpsichord,  from  the 
wing  shape  common  to  both.  See  Goethe's  pun 
on  gtjiugclte  Geitttr  in  'Goethe  and  Mendelssohn,' 
p.  24.  Stutz  Flucel  is  a  short  grand  pianoforte 
[See  Harpsichord,  Grand  Piano.]  [A.J.H.] 

FLUGEL  HORN.  The  German  name  for 
instruments  of  the  Bugle  family.  Originally, 
say  the  dictionaries,  a  hunting  horn  (  Waldhorn, 
JagtlAorn),  used  by  the  huntsman  whose  duty  it 
was  to  watch  in  the  Flilgcln,  or  paths  cut  through 
the  wood,  and  give  a  signal  on  the  approach  of  the 
game  The  Flugel  horn  now  used  in  the  English 
and  German  armies  is  a  Bb  cornet  with  pistons 
and  a  horn  mouthpiece.  The  pistons  have  super- 
seded a  clumsy  kind  of  keys,  from  which  it  used 
to  be  called  Klappenhorn.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  several  instruments  in  the  Alto,  Tenor, 
and  Bass  clefs.  jW.H.S.] 

FLUE -WORK.  Organ-stops,  in  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  their  sound  is  generated, 
are  groujied  in  two  great  classes — Reed-work 
and  Floe-work.  All  organ-stops  in  which  the 
sound  is  produced  by  the  wind  passing  through 
a  fissure,  Jtue,  or  wind- way,  and  striking  against 
an  edge  above,  belong  to  the  Flue-work,  whatever 
may  be  the  shape,  make,  or  tone  of  their  pipes. 
The  peculiarities  of  sha]>e  or  proportion,  make, 
and  tone,  lead  however  to  a  subsequent  division 
into  Principal-work,  Gedact-work,  and  Flutb- 
work.  [E.J.  H.] 

FLUTE  (Germ.  Flote,  QuerJtsU ;  ItaL  Flauto, 
Flauto  traverw ;  Fr.  Fldte,  Fldte  travcrtiere). 
An  ancient  instrument  used  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  It  has  always  had  two  principal  forms, 
the  direct  flute  or  Flute  ft  b<e,  now  developed 
into  the  Flageolet,  and  the  German  flute  or 
Fl&te  trarerskre,  which  appears  to  have  super- 
seded it  about  1 7  20.  There  is  however  evidence 
of  an  intermediate  instrument,  partaking  of  the 
characters  of  both,  which  will  be  described 
farther  on. 

The  Flute,  as  now  employed,  consists  essentially 
of  a  tube,  conical  from  below  upwards,  terminating 
in  the  Head,  and  stopped  at  the  top  by  a  cork. 
In  the  side  of  the  head  is  a  large  orifice  with 
sharp  edges,  situated  less  than  an  inch  below 
the  cork,  through  which  the  breath  is  forced 
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obliquely  from  the  approximated  lips.  In  the 
lower  part  are  six  hole* — to  be  stopped  by  the 
first  three  fingers  of  either  hand — and  various 
intermediate  keys ;  there  are  also  on  the  lowest 
joint  three,  or  even  four,  levers  producing 
additional  notes  below  the  regular  scale  of  the 
instrument.  It  is  held  transversely  and  sloping 
downwards  against  the  lower  lip,  with  the  orifice 
in  the  head  turned  somewhat  outwards,  so  that 
the  stream  of  wind  shall  impinge  upon  its  outer 
edge.  By  this  impact  of  the  current  upon  the 
wedge- like  margin  of  the  aperture  sound  is 

S reduced.    Considerable  practice  is  required  to 
evelop  any  note  whatever,  and  much  controversy 
exists  as  to  the  exact  cause  of  the  musical 
vibration.    It  is  not  howevor  necessary  that  the 
feather  edge  should  be  at  the  side  of 
the  main  tube ;  for  in  the  Nay  or 
Egyptian  Auto  figured  in  the  margin1 
the  extreme  circular  end  of  the  tube 
itself  (here    made  of  bamboo)  is 
thinned  away  so  as  to  produce  a 
linear  termination,  against  which  the 
current  of  breath  is  directed  Such 
a  flute  might  be  held  straight  in 
front  of  the  player,  like  the  Flageolet 
or  flute  a  bee ;  in  which,  however, 
the  simple  combination  of  orifice  and 
lip  is  replaced  by  a  far  more  com- 
plicated arrangement,  exactly  similar 
to  the  mouth  of  a  diapason  organ- 
pipe.    As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  held 
obliquely  towards  the  right  side  of 
the  player,  like  the  modern  transverse 
flute,  except  that  its  lower  extremity 
bears  considerably  downwards,  so  as 
to  enable  the  blast  to  enter  a  terminal 
instead  of  a  lateral  orifice.    An  almost  similar 
instrument  to  the  one  here  figured  is  in  the 
ancient  Egyptian  collection  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  from  the  absence  of  the  usual  lateral 
hole  was  considered  to  be  a  forgery.  Not-only 
is  the  same  instrument  still  in  use  at  the  present 
day,  but  the  mode  of  playing  and  the  position  of 
the  ancient  instrument  can  be  recovered  from 
the  plaster  mural  decorations  still  preserved. 
The  only  difference  in  the  more  ancient  instru- 
ment is  that  the  scale  is  one  of  four  orifices, 
whereas  the  modern  possesses  the  full  complement 
ol  six.    Either  of  these  may  be  looked  upon  as 
intermediate  between  the  flute  and  the  flue-pipe 
of  the  organ,  the  foot  and  'languid'  being  in 
this  case  supplied  by  the  cavity  of  the  mouth 
and  the  linear  opening  of  the  lips. 

No  instrument  has  undergone  so  many  changes 
and  improvements  within  the  last  half  century 
as  the  Flute.  The  l>ore,  instead  of  being  conical, 
has  been  made  cylindrical ;  the  fingering  and 
disjMwition  of  the  keys  have  been  entirely  altered 
according  to  the  system  named  after  Bouhiu. 

The  flute,  though  not  possessing  a  very  ex- 
tensive compass,  is  especially  prominent  in  con- 
certed music,  from  the  acuteuess  of  the  founds 
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it  is  competent  to  produce.  Indeed,  the  Piccolo, 
or  small  Octave  variety,  emits  the  sharpest  not* 
ordinarily  used  in  music.  Its  true  Scale  may  be 
considered  to  begin  on  D  ( i )  below  the  treble  stave, 
and  hence  the  Flute  is  often  called  a  D  instru- 
ment. The  notes  Cf ,  C,  B:,  and  even  Bt>,  below  D, 
are  obtained  by  associated  levers  set  in  motion 
by  the  two  little  fingers  of  either  hand,  but  do 
not  occur  again  in  the  higher  registers.  By  the 
successive  removal  of  the  three  first  fingers  of 
the  right  hand,  followed  by  those  of  the  left, 
the  series  of  notes  rising  from  D  to  Cf  (l)  we 
elicited,  and  on  D  again  ( 3)  a  new  octave  lianaonic 
scale  is  commenced  by  closing  all  the  holes  except 
that  beneath  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand.  In 
this  respect  the  scale  is  similar  to  the  Oboe  and 
Bassoon,  with  the  exception  that  the  latter,  being 
fundamentally  in  the  key  of  G,  change  npon 
that  note  instead  of  upon  D.  The  second  ocUve 
is  produced  by  a  stronger  pressure  of  wind  and 
an  alteration  of  embouchure,  rising  to  D  above 
the  stave  (4),  and  there  remains  a  third  still 
higher  octave,  obtained  by  cross-fingerings  often 
of  a  complicated  nature,  rising  to  D  or  even  DJ 
in  altissinio  (5)— 


I  This  curious  Inrtniment  l«  *tlll  u««d  by 
Kil».    The  od(huxl  of  the  fiirure  wa-  bruiight 
Uinll'Moiio,  k«<(.  of  the  »'" 
Iauc'i  Mwltro  Egyptian*.' 


•bout  the 
K0*  by  F. 
ut  in 


0)      0)      (4)  (5) 
The  scale  here  described  is  that  of  the  old  eight- 
keyed  Flute. 

The  principles  of  the  Flute  originally  invented 
by  Captain  Gordon  of  Charles  the  Tenth's  Swiss 
Guards  and  introduced  by  Theobald  Boehm 1  in 
bis  new  flute,  constructed  in  1832,  were  princi- 
pally ( 1 )  that  each  note  should  speak  independently 
out  of  a  single  hole,  as  though  the  remainder  of 
the  bore  were  entirely  cut  off ;  (a)  that  all  keys 
in  their  position  of  rest  should  be  permanently 
open.  He  also  aimed  at  equalising  the  difficulty 
of  the  different  keys,  some  of  which,  on  the  older 
flute,  were  notoriously  inconvenient  and  all  but 
impracticable.  A  subsequent  improvement  con- 
sisted in  substituting  a  cylindrical  for  a  conical 
bore.  In  its  latest  modification,  the  Boehm  flute 
consists  of  a  cylindrical  tube  terminating  at  the 
upper  end,  above  the  embouchure  in  a  conical 
or  '  parabolic'  prolongation.  For  the  left  band 
which  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  instrument 
next  to  the  head,  are  four  open  keys  to  be  closed 
by  the  first  finger,  thumb  (situated  at  the  back 
of  the  instrument),  second,  and  third  finger* 
successively.  For  the  little  finger  of  this  hand 
is  an  open  key  producing  the  Gf  or  Ab.  On  tbe 
right  hand  joint  are  throe  open  keys,  for  the 
first,  second,  and  ring  fingers  respectively,  with 
accessory  or  'shake  keys'  (which  are  normally 
closed)  interposed.  For  the  right  little  finger 
are  the  closed  key  of  D*  and  the  two  open  keys 
of  CJ  and  C.  Jn  many  flutes  mochauisin,  still 
worked  by  the  right  little  finger,  is  added  to 
produce  Bti  and  even  Bt>.    But  from  the  D; 


1  So*  his  ptmphirt  '  fber 

bcm-niiiisoii,'  Maiui.  18.7. 
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downwards  all  the  work  is  accessory,  and  not 
directly  used  in  the  production  of  the  natural 
scale.  For  this  reason  the  instrument  is  said 
to  stand  in  the  key  of  D.  For  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  each  sound  by  the  closure  of  a  single 
orifice,  a  somewhat  new  arrangement  of  the  scale 
is  necessary  on  certain  notes.  The  G,  for  instance, 
in  either  octave  is  produced  by  closing  the  five 
holes  of  the  left  hand.  For  the  F  a  whole  tone 
below,  the  forefinger  of  the  rii^ht  hand  is  added. 
The  intermediate  Ff  is  obtained  by  depressing 
the  pad  of  the  middle  or  ring  fingers,  that  of 
the  index  being  left  open.  In  the  Clarinet, 
Oboe,  Bassoon,  and  other  octave-scaled  instru- 
ments, the  Bb  a  whole  tone  below  C,  which  in 
a  D  instrument  like  the  flute  is  represented  by 
the  Fij  below  the  middle  G,  has  to  be  produced 
by  closing  the  B!j  and  At  holes  and  lifting  an 
intermediate  Bb  key,  thus  lowering  the  pitch  a 
minor  third  and  raising  it  a  semitone.  The  same 
method  as  that  for  the  Ff  is  employed  for  the  Bb 
or  Af,  which  is  produced  by  lowering  the  B^  a 
semitone  through  the  intervention  of  a  lever  ac- 
tuated by  the  fingers  of  the  right  liand,  those  of 
the  left,  middle,  and  ring  fingers  being  left  open. 

The  compass  of  the  Boehm  Flute  £ 
!s  from  C  to  C  three  octaves  higher,  £ 

though  the  Cf  above  this  note,  and     a .       j~  . 

even  more  acute  sounds,  can  be  fl)  ,  ~~ 
obtained  by  exceptional  players.        U  3  ' 

A  variety  of  other  Flutes,  modified  more  or 
less  from  the  old  eight-keyed  instrument  or  the  > 
Jk>ehm  system,  are  to  be  met  with.  Among  these 
may  be  named  those  of  Siccama,  Clinton,  and 
Carte.    Their  differences  are  chiefly  mechanical. 
The  main  distinction  between  the  older  and 
the  more  modern  instruments  is  the  adoption 
of  the  cylindrical  bore.    There  can  be  no  doubt  I 
that  this  contrivance  adds  materially  to  the 
power  of  tone,  and  gives  it  a  reedy  quality 
closely  approximating  to  that  of  the  Clarinet. 
But  it  is  a  question  if  it  does  not  to  the  same  ' 
extent  modify  its  peculiar  orchestral  character,  . 
and  diminish  its  purity  of  intonation.    This  I 
distinctive  quality  of  tone  has  been  shown  by 
Helmholtz  (Ellis's  Tr.  113,  141,  172)  to  be  pecu- 
liar, and  free  from  most  harmonic  'upper  partial* ' 
except  the  octaves. 

The  literature  of  the  Flute  is  so  extensive  as 
hardly  to  admit  of  illustration  within  moderate 
limits.  Bach  uses  it  freely  both  as  an  obbligato 
instrument  and  in  concerted  passages,  and  ever 
since  his  time  it  has  held  a  prominent  place  in 
the  band.  In  the  scores  of  his  works  it  is  some- 
times marked  Traterskre  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  Flute-a-bec. 

Haydn,  both  in  his  Symphonies  and  in  his 
Oratorios,  awards  it  the  same  prominence.  The 
Trio  for  three  Flutes  in  the  'Creation'  maybe 
named  as  an  illustration. 

Handel  usually  specifies  the  'German'  Flute, 
and  often  indicates  its  importance  by  the  words 
1  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  German  Flute.'  | 
Tt  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  playere  of  ' 
h  s  clay  were  able  to  make  themselves  heard 
with  the  few  Flutes  then  allotted  to  the  Orchestra  ( 
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against  the  large  numbers  of  Oboes  and  Bassoons. 
In  the  Handel  Commemoration  in  Westminster 
Abbey  in  1784  there  were  6  Flutes  against  26 
Oboes  and  26  Bassoons,  besides  1 2  Trumpets  and 
the  same  number  of  Horns.  Handel  produces, 
however,  a  magnificent  effect  in  the  Dead  March 
in  '  Saul'  by  the  simple  employment  of  two  Flutes 
moving  in  thirds  against  the  reiterated  bass  of 
the  kettledrum. 

Mozart,  except  in  some  of  his  Symphonies, 
which  were  obviously  written  for  a  small  band, 
freely  scores  for  this  instrument.  The  opera 
of  the  Zauberfliite  derives  its  name  from  it. 
There  are  also  two  Concertos  for  solo  Flute 
and  Orchestra  in  G  and  D,  and  one  for  Flute 
and  Harp  among  his  works  (Kochel,  313,  314, 
299). 

Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  and  all  later  writers, 
give  it  the  leading  part  of  the  wind  in  all  their 
compositions.  The  solo  shortly  after  the  trumpet 
flourishes  in  the  Overture  to  Leonora  No.  3  will 
not  be  forgotten,  or  the  lovely  part  for  two  flutes 
in  the  2nd  movement  of  the  Italian  Symphony. 
Schumann  also  has  introduced  a  prominent  ca- 
denza for  it  in  the  Finale  to  his  B  flat  Symphony. 
The  difficult  accompaniment  to  the  Ranz  des 
Vaches,  played  by  the  Oboe,  in  Rossini's  over- 
ture to  'William  Tell'  affords  a  good  illustration 
of  the  mechanical  complexities  which  this  flexible 
and  agile  instrument  is  competent,  and  conse- 
quently is  expected,  to  surmount.  In  a  dramatic 
sense  it  is  used  by  Mendelssohn  in  the  sacrificial 
chorus  '0  be  gracious'  in  St.  Paul,  and  by 
Gretry  in  '  Andromaque,'  in  which  the  part  of 
Andromache  is  alwayB  accompanied  by  3  flutes. 

The  most  voluminous  writer  for  the  Flute  was 
probably  Quantz,  who  composed  200  solos  and 
300  coucertos  for  Frederick  the  Great  alone. 
But  the  instrument  had  a  distinguished  writer, 
Kuhlau,  as  the  special  exponent  of  its  powers 
and  beauty.  ThiB  eminent  contrapuntist  devoted 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  short  life  to  Flute  com- 
positions. This  singular  fact  has  been  accounted 
tor  by  the  statement  that  an  amateur  flute-player 
of  position  employed  him  constantly  and  liberally 
in  writing  them.  Kuhlau  has  been  termed  the 
4  Beethoven  of  the  Flute.'  It  will  1*  seen  from 
the  list  given  below  that  Solos,  Duets,  Trios,  and 
even  Quartets  for  Flutes,  are  among  his  volu- 
minous works.  Indeed,  but  for  a  fire  which 
destroyed  the  composer's  manuscripts,  their  num- 
ber would  be  at  least  threefold.  Such  as  are 
extant  afford  inestimable  models  of  construction 
and  originality. 

Flute  Music. 

Mozart. — Grand  duo  in  G,  op.  76  :  Andante 
in  C,  Concerto  in  G,  Rondo  in  D,  op.  86. 

Spohr. — Concerto  in  modo  di  Sceua  Cantante, 
op.  47. 

Weber.— Romanza  Siciliana  in  G  minor,  with 
Orchestra;  Trio  for  Flute,  Cello,  and  Pianoforte, 
op.  63. 

Beethoven.— Serenade  for  Flute,  Violin,  and 
Alto,  op.  25. 
Hayun. — Two  Trios  for  two  Flutes  and  Cello. 
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Kohlau. — Three  grand  Trios  for  three  Flutes, 
op.  13  ;  I>o.  do.,  op.  86  ;  One  do.,  op.  qo  ;  Three 
Quintet*  for  Flute  and  String  Quartet  in  D,  K,  A, 
op.  51 ;  Grand  Quartet  for  four  Flu  ten  in  E,  op. 
103  ;  Six  nets  of  three  Duets  for  two  Flutes, 
ops.  10,  39,  80,  81,  87  j  Solos,  with  Pianoforte, 
°P'  57  »  Three  Fantasies,  Do.  do.,  op.  95. 

Ueicha. — Quartet  for  four  Flutes  in  D,  op.  12; 
24  Quintets  for  wind  instruments. 

Schubert. — Introduction  and  Variations  on 
'  Trockne  Blumen,'  for  Flute  and  Piano,  op. 
160.  [W.H.S.] 

FLUTE  D'AMOUR  (Germ.  U&etftoY  An 
old  form  of  flute  with  a  narrow  bore,  standing  in 
the  key  of  A,  and  corresponding  in  pitch  with 
the  Oboe  d'ainore.  Both  were  supposed  to  possess 
a  smooth  and  fascinating  quality  of  tone,  whence 
the  name  is  derived.  [W. H. &] 

FLUTE-WORK.  Under  this  head  are 
grouped  all  the  flue-stops,  of  whatever  kind, 
shape,  or  tone,  that  are  not  classed  as  Princi- 
pal wobk,  or  Gbdact-wobk,  and  it  also  includes 
various  modifications  of  these  two  classes  of 
stops.  [Flce-wobk.]  Thus  when  the  '  scale*  of 
the  pipes  of  a  cylindrical  stop  is  reduced  Mow 
the  proportion  essential  to  secure  the  broad  and 
full  Diapason  tone,  and  the  sound  becomes 
delicate  as  in  a  Dulciana,  or  crisp  as  in  a 
Gamba;  or  when  it  is  increased  hcyond  the 
Diapason  scale,  and  the  tone  becomes  thick 
or  less  resonant  as  in  the  Block-flotc,  the  stop 
becomes  a  member  of  the  'flute-work.'  Also, 
if  the  covers  of  the  pipes  of  a  closed  metal-stop 
be  punctured,  and  a  narrow  tube — in  Germany 
called  a  reed,  in  France  a  chimney — be  inserted, 
the  Btop  then  becomes  a  member  of  the  flute- 
work  under  the  name  Rohr-jtvte,  Fl&te  A  cheminee, 
or  '  Metal  stopped -Diapason  (or  Flute)  with 
chimneys.'  A  unison  cylindrical  stop  will  l>e 
occasionally  met  with  lal>elled  as  a  member  of 
the  flute-work.  All  stops  the  pipes  of  which 
taper  upwards,  as  the  Spitz-fldte  and  Geinshorn  ; 
all  three-  or  four-sided  oj>en  wood  pipes,  as  the 
Hohl-flote,  Clarabella,  Wald-flute,  Oboe-flute, 
and  Suabe-flute:  and  most  string-toned  Btops,  as 
Salicional  and  Viol  d'Amore,— are  membera  of 
the  Klute-work. 

The  invention  of  the  conical,  the  string-toned, 
and  the  other  stops  classified  as  flute-work, 
dates  back  no  farther  than  the  commencement 
of  the  1 6th  century.  [E.  J.  H.] 

FOCHETTI,  a  bass,  who  sang  in  London  in 
1775  and  6.  In  the  former  year  he  ap|>eared  in 
Saochiui's  '  Motezuma' ;  in  the  latter  ho  played 
Nardo  in  the  '  Isola  d'ainore'  of  the  same  com- 
poser, and  in  '  La  Sposa  fedele.'  [J.  M.] 

FODOR,  Joseph,  violin-player,  born  in  1752 
at  Venloo.  In  1 766  he  studied  under  Franz  Bcnda 
at  Berlin,  and  having  acquired  great  proficiency, 
travelled  for  a  number  of  years  in  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  and  France,  establishing  his  repu- 
tation as  an  eminent  violinist.  In  1 794  he  went 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and  remained  there  up  to  his 
death  in  i8j8.  Spohr,  who  heard  him  in  1803. 
considers  him  wanting  in  feeling  and  taste,  aud 


objects  to  his  unsteady  manner  of  bowing,  bat 
acknowledges  his  great  technical  skill.  Hi* 
numerous  compositions — Concertos  and  Suloi  f  •: 
the  Violin,  Duos  for  Violins,  and  Quartets  m 
Strings,  are  well  written,  and  met  with  mud 
success  in  their  time.  The  famous  singer,  Mine. 
Fodor-Mainvielle,  was  his  daughter,  and  his  two 
younger  brothers,  Carl  and  Anton,  were  clever 
pianists  and  composers.  [P.D.] 

FODOR-MAINVIELLE,  Josephine,  nb 
brated  Binger,  born  1793  in  Paris,  where  ber 
father,  Joseph  Fodor  the  violinist,  had  settled 
in  1787.    In  1794  her  parent*  removed  to  Si 
Petersburg,  where  she  played  both  pianofcr* 
and  harp  when  only  eleven.    Three  yean  titer 
she  became  known  as  a  singer,  and  in  18 10  m*k 
her  first  appearance  at  the  Court  Theatre  ii 
Fioravanti's  'Cantatrici  villanelle/  which 
repeated  60  times,  so  successful  was  her  per- 
formance.   In  1 8 1  a  she  married  the  actor  M»» 
vielle,  and  travelled  with  him  to  Stockbcim, 
Copenhagen,   returning   to  Paris,   where  »** 
was  engaged  for  the  Opera  Comique.    Her  fins 
ap|>earance,  Aug.  9,  1814,  was  a  companti" 
failure ;  it  was  evident  that  French  open  »si 
not  her  province,  and  she  was  transferred  a 
November  of  the  same  year  to  the  The'iat 
Italien,  then  under  Mine.  Catalani's  man&gentto'. 
Here  she  remained  till  the  beginning  of  lSt6, 
when  she  left  for  London.    In  London  she  oa; 
for  three  seasons  as  prima  donna,  listened  to 
with  respect,  though  never  a  warm  favourite. 
'  Don  Giovanni  *  was  brought  out  at  the  Kin*:  * 
Theatre  in  1817,   and  Zerlina  was  her  b»t 
character.     In  July  1818  she  went  to  Italy, 
returning  to  Paris  early  in  the  following  jg* 
after  Catalani  had  given  up  the  opera.  Br- 
um's 'Barbiero'  was  then  given  tor  the  w* 
time  in  Paris  (Oct.  26,  1819)  and  she  phutd 
Rosina,  as  well  as  Ninetta,  Agnese,  and  otW 
first-rate  parts.    In  1822,  suffering  severely  fa* 
dyspepsia,  she  was  advised  to  try  the  mil&f 
climate  of  Naples,  which  so  completely  restored 
her  that  she  appeared  at  San  Carlo  as  Deaden**! 
Setairamide,  and  Zelmira,  creating  in  all  20  w* 
parts.     In  the  following  year  she  sang  fcr  * 
whole  season  in  Vienna,  but  returned  to  Napk* 
and  remained  there  till  1825,  when  she  ag*^ 
went  to  Paris.     On  Dec.  9  she  appeared  a 
Semi  rami  de,  but  her  voice  failed  and  she  *»» 
compelled  to  leave  the  stage.    This  misfortutie 
was  followed  by  a  hoarseness  which  prevent^ 
her  singing  again  in  Paris.    The  manageaeLi 
having  declined  to  fulfil   their  contract, 
brought  a  succession  of  actions  against  the-a. 
and  finally  accepted  a  compromise  in 
After  her  return  to  Naples  her  voice  so  rv 
improved  that  she  sang  again  at  San  Carlo,  b»« 
its  peculiar  charm  was  gone  though  her  stfk 
was  as  fine  as  ever,  and  served  as  a  model  f* 
no  less  a  singer  than  Henrietta  Sontag.    M- : 
delssohn  saw  a  great  deal  of  her  at  Napk*  is 
1831,  and  his  very  favourable  iinpretfeiou  may  be 
learned  from  his  letters  (April  27,  1 831).  Ht: 
la»t  appearance  was  at  Bordeaux  in  1833,  aite: 
which  she  retired  into  private  life. 
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When  at  her  prime,  Fodor'a  voice  was  not 
only  powerful  but  extremely  sweet  and  round, 
with  a  peculiarly  charming  accent,  and  a  fault- 
ier intonation.  She  was  very  painstaking,  and 
acquired  by  practice  a  flexibility  with  which 
she  was  not  naturally  gifted.  Her  daughter 
Enrichetta,  also  a  singer  of  merit,  was  very 
successful  at  the  Konigstadt  Theatre  in  Berlin 
between  the  years  1846-9  (not  the  Friedrich- 
Wilhelmstadt  Theatre).  [F.G.] 

FORSTEMANN,  Carl  Eduard,  antiquary, 
published  'Georg  Friedrich  Handel's  Stamm- 
naum,  nach  original- Quellen  und  authentischen 
N.i'  :hj -ichten  aufgestellt  und  erlautert'  (Leipzig, 
Breitkopf  &  Hiirtel,  1844),  a  carefully  compiled 
genealogy  of  the  great  composer.  [M.C.C.] 

FORSTER,  Emanuel  ArxrVs.  composer  of 
good  chamber-music,  born  at  Niederstein,  Glatz, 
Silesia,  Jan.  26,  1748.  In  his  youth  he  studied 
music  by  himself,  and  composed  industriously, 
while  obeying  his  father  by  attending  the  Latin 
school,  and  working  under  him  as  an  accountant 
at  a  tavern.  H  e  afterwards  served  in  the  Prussian 
army,  and  in  1776  resolved  to  go  to  Vienna  in 
order  to  cultivate  music  thoroughly.  There  he 
aoon  became  one  of  the  most  valued  teachers  of 
thorough -Ijass  and  composition,  and  his  works 
were  universally  respected  as  the  products  of 
sound  thought  and  earnest  study.  In  1802  he 
published  his  'Anleitung  sum  Generalbasa' 
(Traeg)  with  I46  examples,  a  clear  practical  work 
atill  of  value.  In  1805  it  was  republished  by 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  and  a  new  edition  by 
Artaria  in  1824.  Fbrster  added  three  supple- 
mentary numbers  of  practical  examples.  His 
composition*  consist  of  48  violin  quartets,  nume- 
rous pianoforte  sonatas,  preludes  and  fugues  for 
organ,  Lieder,  etc.  He  composed  the  variations 
in  A  on  an  air  from  Sarti's  opera  *  I  finti  Eredi,' 
which  were  long  attributed  to  Mozart,  and  ex- 
tremely popular;  and  which  appeared  in  many 
editions  of  Mozart's  works.  (Kochel,  p.  530, 
No.  289 ;  compare  Jabn's  '  Mozart,'  ed.  I,  iv.  1 1  ; 
ed.  2,  ii.  137.)  Fbrster  was  held  in  high  estimation 
by  all  the  composers  of  his  own  time,  particularly 
by  Beethoven,  who  speaks  of  him  in  terms  im- 
plying he  had  learnt  much  from  him.  He  died 
nt  Vienna  Nov.  12,  1823.  His  place  and  date  of 
birth  and  death,  much  disputed  point),  are  given 
here  from  the  Transactions  of  the  '  Tonkun-tler- 
Societat/  of  which  he  was  a  member.     (C. F. P.] 

FOGG  I  A,  Francesco,  the  last  Italian  church 
composer  who  remained  faithful  to  the  traditions 
of  Palestrina;  born  in  Rome  1604,  studied  under 
Cifra,  Nanini,  and  Agostini.  He  then  entered 
the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  and  the  Archduke  Leopold  of  Austria 
in  turn.  After  his  return  to  Italy  he  was  ap- 
pointed maestro  di  capella  successively  at  Narni, 
MontefL-iBcone,  and  the  following  churches  in 
Home, —  Santa  Maria  in  Aquiro,  Santa  Maria 
in  Trastevere,  St.  John  Lateran  (1636-61),  San 
Lorenzo  in  Damaso,  and  Santa  Maria  Maggiorc 
(  1677),  which  last  post  he  retained  till  his  death, 
Jan.  8,  1688,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
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'  Antonio.  He  is  buried  in  the  church  of  S. 
1  Praxede.  He  published  much  church  muidc  for 
j  from  2  to  9  voices  (see  the  list  in  Fetis),  and 
most  of  the  churches  in  Rome  jw»ssess  some 
works  by  him  in  MS.  Martini  has  analysed  some 
of  his  motets  in  the  'Saggio  di  contrappunto.' 
Liberati  calls  him  '  il  sostegno  e  il  padre  della 
musica  e  della  vera  armonica  ecclesiastica.,  He 
was  one  of  the  first  musicians  to  write  tonal 
fugues,  while  he  was  the  last  Italian  capable 
of  composing  genuine  church  music  in  the  poly- 
phonic Btyle.  Mr.  Hullah  has  printed  a  hue 
motet  by  him  in  his  '  Vocal  Scores."  [E.G.] 
FOLIA.  Said  to  be  an  old  Spanish  dance  for 
a  single  dancer — 'ces  bell«*  chaconnes,  ces  Folies 
d'Espagne,'  which  the  son  of  the  seneschal  of 
Rennes  danced  to  such  perfection  (Mad.  de  Se- 
vigue,  July  24,  1689).  But  really  all  that  is 
known  of  it  is  that  the  22  variations,  or  the 

theme  of  them,  which  <-l        Corelli's  12  solos 

(op.  5)  are  entitled  Follia;  that  the  aame  ltass 
and  air,  but  with  different  variations,  aiv^given 
in  the  'Division  Violin'  as  'Faronell's  division 
on  a  ground';  that  Vivaldi's  op.  1.  no.  1 2,  is  a  set 
of  variations  on  the  same;  and  that  Hawkins 
(chap.  141)  cites  it  as  'a  favourite  air  Known  in 
England  by  the  name  of  Farinelli's1  Ground,' 
composed  by  Farinelli,  the  uncle  of  the  singer, 
who  was  court  musician  at  Hanover  in  16S4.  It 
seems  to  follow  from  this  that  the  ground,  and  not 
the  treble  part,  was  the  '  air,'  ju*t  as  it  is  in  the 
chaconnes  of  Bach  and  Handel  (6o  variatii  >tis,i.  The 
ground  is  one  on  which  a  skilful  violin  player  and 
a  skilful  dancer  might  go  on  Hddlint:  and  dancing 
ad  infinitum.  The  iollowing  is  Corelli's  theme :  — 


fill  JiAA'' 


<5> 


Cherubini  has  introduced  8  bar*  of  it  in  the 
opening  of  the  Overture  to  the  '  Hotellerie  P.-r- 
tugaise.'  [G.] 

FORBES,  Henry,  born  in  1804.  studied  music 
under  Sir  George  Smart,  Hummel,  Moschelea,  and 
:  Herz.  He  was  an  excellent  pianist  and  organist, 
and  conductor  of  the  Societa  Armonica.    He  for 
some  years  held  the  appointment  of  orgnnist  of 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Luke,  Chelsea.  His  pub- 
I  lished  compositions  comprise  several  songs  and 
I  a  collection  of  psalm  tunes  for  4  voices  called 

'    '  Thr  fnmiwn  Eng!I«h  nam<-  w»«  "FtnUaeHV  u 
,  QuervuAllle  »r».  callnl  MfcUm  C»nr«lU' 
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'National  Psalmody.'  He  also  composed  'The 
Fairy  Oak,'  an  opera  produced  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  in  1845,  and  '  Kuth,'  an  oratorio,  per- 
formed at  Hanover  Square  Room*  in  1847.  He 
died  Nov.  24.1859-  [W.H.H.]  I 

FORD,  David  Everard.  organist  of  Lyming-  ' 
ton,  Hants,  published  between  1S22  and  1836 
seven  books  of  psalm  and  bymn  tunes  for  two 
voices  with  organ  accompaniment.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  an  elementary  work  entitled  '  The 
Rudiments  of  Music/  which  passed  through  seve- 
ral editions.  [W.H.H.] 

FORD,  Miss,  was  about  1760  distinguished  as 
a  performer  on  the  harmonica  or  musical  glasses. 
She  published  '  Instructions  for  playing  on  the 
Musical  Glasses,'  1760.  In  October.  1 761,  she 
announced  a  concert  at  'the  large  Room,  late 
Cock's  Auction  Room,  over  the  great  China-shop, 
near  Spring  Garden.'  at  which  she  engaged  'to 
sing  some  favourite  English  Songs  and  accompany 
herself  on  the  Musical  Glasses,1  and  also  to  '  play 
a  Lesson  on  the  Guittar,  and  a  Solo  on  the  Viol 
di  Garni**.'  [W.H.H.] 

FORI),  Thomas,  was  one  of  the  musicians  of 
Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  I.  In  1607  he  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  'Musicke  of  Sundrie 
Kind'  h.  set  forth  in  two  Bookes.  The  first 
whereof  are  Aires  for  4  Voices  to  the  Lute, 
Orpharion,  or  Basse- Viol,  with  a  Dialogue  for 
two  Voyces  and  two  Bass  Viols  in  parts  tunde 
the  Lute  way.  The  Second  are  Ravens,  Gali- 
ards.  Thumpes  and  Buch  like,  for  two  Basse 
Viols,  the  Liera  way,  so  made  as  the  greatest 
number  may  serve  to  play  alone,  very  easie  to  be 
perfonnde.'  This  work  contains  the  beautiful 
lour-part  songs  '  Since  first  I  saw  your  face.'  and 
'  There  is  a  ladie  sweet  and  kind.'  Ford  was 
a  contributor  to  Leighton'e  *  Teares  or  Lamenta- 
ciona  of  a  Sorrowfull  Soule,'  1614.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  I.  he  was  appointed  one  of  his 
musicians  at  a  yearly  salary  of  £80.  Ford  com- 
posed some  canons  and  rounds  printed  in  Hilton's 
'  Catch  that  Catch  can,'  and  an  anthem  printed 
in  the  Anthems  by  Madrigal  Composers  of  the 
Mus.  Antiq.  Society.  He  was  buried  at  S.  Mar- 
garet's \Vu*t.,  Nov.  17,  1648.  [W.H.H.] 

FORKEL,  J on ann  Nicolavs,  a  meritorious 
though  over-rated  writer  on  the  history  and 
theory  of  music,  son  of  a  shoemaker,  born  Feb. 
2 J,  1749,  at  Meeder  near  Coburg;  educated 
himself  by  the  study  of  Mattheson  s  '  Vollkom- 
rnener  CajiellmeiBter.'  Having  a  fine  voice  he 
was  appointed  chorister  at  Liineburg  in  1762, 
and  4  years  later  '  Chorpriifect '  at  Schwerin. 
In  1760,  he  entered  the  university  of  Gottingen 
to  study  law,  but  soon  occupied  himself  exclu- 
Mv.  lv  with  music,  and  became  organist  of  the 
university  church.  In  1778  he  was  appointed 
director  of  music  to  the  University  and  gra- 
duated as  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1 780.  On  the 
death  of  Emmanuel  Bach  he  ho]ted  to  have 
been  apjK>iuted  his. successor  at  Hamburg,  but 
Schwenke  obtained  the  post,  and  Fork  el  re- 
mained at  Gottingen  till  his  death,  March  17, 
1818.    He  is  best  known  a?  a  mimical  critic  and 


FORLANA, 

historian.  His  first  work,  'Ueber  die  Theorie 
der  Musik,  etc.'  (Cramer,  Gottingen,  1774),  a 
pamphlet  urging  the  foundation  of  lectures  on 
music  at  Gottingen,  was  followed  by  many 
others,  especially  '  Musikalisch-kritische  Biblio- 
thek,*  3  vols.  (Gotha.  1774),  containing  violent 
attacks  on  Gluck's  •  Iphigenie  in  Aulide  ;  the 
'Mus.  Alnianach  fiir  Deutschland'  for  1782,  3, 
4,  and  9,  containing  particular*  (not  always  trust- 
worthy) as  to  novelties  in  music;  his  'Allge- 
meine  Ge*chichte  der  Musik,'  2  vols.  (Leipzig 
1788  and  1801),  founded  on  Hawkins,  Buxney, 
and  Marpurg,  now  superseded,  but  interesting 
as  a  literary  1  curiosity ;  '  Geschichte  der  Italien- 
ischen  Oper,'  2  vols.  (Leipzig  1789),  a  transla- 
tion of  Arteaga's  bo  <k  ;  and  '  Allgemeine  Litera- 
tur  der  Musik'  (Leipzig  1792),  his  most  important 
work.  This  book,  which  shows  the  amount  of 
his  knowledge  and  reading,  is  the  foundation 
of  Becker's  '  Systematise!)  •  chronologische  Dar- 
stcllung  der  musikalischen  Literatur.'  Forkel 
was  the  first  to  attempt  a  biography  of  Bach 
( Ueber  J.  S.  B.'s  Leben,  Kunst,  und  Kunstwerke. 
Leipzig,  1802),  translated  into  English  under 
the  title  4  Life  of  J.  S.  Bach,  with  a  critical 
review  of  his  compositions '  (London  1820).  At 
he  knew  little  of  Bach's  great  sacred  vocal  works, 
he  treats  him  mainly  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  organ  and  clavier,  but  the  book  will  always 
remain  as  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  Lives 
of  the  great  musician. 

The  royal  library  at  Berlin  contains  an  interest- 
ing specimen  of  Forkel's  labours.  This  is  a  large 
volume  of  church  music  of  the  16th  century, 
scored  by  himself,  and,  though  printed,  unique. 
It  was  intended  to  form  the  1st  volume  of  a 
aeries  of  examples  illustrating  the  history  of 
music,  and  was  undertaken  at  the  instance  of 
Sonnleithner  of  Vienna.  The  plates  were  engraved 
in  Leipzig,  and  the  proofs  were  already  in  Forkel's 
hands,  when  the  French  took  the  city  in  1806, 
and  seized  everything  in  the  shape  of  metal  to 
be  converted  into  bullets.  His  plates  having 
been  thus  destroyed  Forkel  had  the  proof-sheets 
bound,  and  this  is  the  copy  now  at  Berlin.  The 
masses  it  contains  are  taken  from  *  Missae  tre- 
decim  .  .  .  Norinberga?  .  .  .  arte  Hieronymi  Gra- 
nhei,  1539,' and  '  Liber  qnindecim  Missarum  .  .  . 
Noriinbergie  apud  Job.  Petreium,  1539.'  [F.G.] 

FORLANA.  An  Italian  dance,  a  favourite 
with  the  Venetian  gondoliers.  It  is  in  6-8  or 
6-4  time,  but  possesses  no  special  characteristics. 
An  example  of  this  dance  may  be  found  in  J.  S. 
Rach'a  suite  for  orchestra  in  C  major.  The 
following  quotation  of  the  opening  bars  of  a 
forlana  of  the  1 7th  century  is  from  F.  L.  Schu- 
bert's « Die  Tanzmusik.' 


^^^~tT^^-a-^= etc- 
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FORM.    Tho  means  by  which  unity  and  pro- 
portion are  arrived  at  in  inimical  works  are  the 
relative  distribution  of  keys  and  harmonic  bases 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  '  subjects'  or  figures  or 
melodies  on  the  other;  and  this  distribution  is 
called  the  Form  of  the  work.    The  order  of 
distribution  varies  greatly  with  the  conditions. 
Music  set  to  poetry  with  a  'burden'  to  each 
verse  would  naturally  adopt  the  form  of  repeating 
the  same  melody  to  each  recurrence  of  the 
burden ;  and  when  the  words  implied  similar 
circumstances  and  feelings  would  adopt  repetition 
of  similar  or  allied  phrases.    In  dramatic  works 
the  order  of  distribution  must  vary  with  tho 
development  of  the  emotional  crises,  and  in  such 
cases  will  be  rather  a  distribution  of  culminations 
and  gradations  of  intensityof  passion  and  emotion, 
than  the  more  obvious  one  of  key  and  figure; 
though,  if  the  relation  between  important  figures 
of  melody  and  the  special  circumstances  to  which 
they  are  appended  be  observed,  the  notion  of 
form  as  defined  by  subjects  will  still  continue  to 
1k>  perceptible.    Analogously,  in  music  which  is 
supposed  to  represent  some  story  or  idea,  Buch  as 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Programme  Music, 
the  form  muBt  be  developed  with  the  view  of  in- 
terpreting that  programme  truly  and  consistently. 
Such  music  may  be  compared  in  this  to  the  work 
of  a  painter  who  trusts  rather  to  the  stirring 
nature  of  his  Bubject  than  to  the  perfection  of  its 
composition  to  engage  and  delight  the  beholders, 
while  in  a  portrait  or  picture  of  less  vivid  interest 
the  element  of  composition,  following  generally 
and  easily  recognised  principles,  would  be  of  vital 
importance.    Similarly  in  programme  music  the 
composer  may  choose  to  follow  the  established 
so-called  classical  models,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  a  genius  deeply  impregnated  with 
the  spirit  of  his  subject  would  seek  to  create  a 
form  of  his  own  which  should  be  more  in  con- 
sonance with  the  spirit  of  his  programme — even 
as  Beethoven  did  without  programme,  expressing 
gome  marvellous  inner  workings  of  his  emotions, 
in  the  first  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  E,  op.  109. 
But  even  with  Beethoven,  in  the  case  of  music 
without  either  programme  or  words  to  explain  its 
such  irregularity  is  rare.    It  is  here 
tliat  the  nature  and  capacity  of  the 
minds  of  the  auditors  play  an  important  part. 
Their  attention  has  to  be  retained  for  a  space 
of  time,  sometimes  by  no  means  insignificant ; 
and  connection  has  to  be  established  for  them 
without  the  aid  of  words  or  other  accessories 
between  parts  of  the  movement  which  appear  at 
considerable  distance  from  each  other,  and  the 
whole  must  be  so  contrived  that  the  impression 
upon  the  most  cultivated  hearer  shall  be  one  of 
unity  and  consistency.    In  such  a  case  Form  will 
inevitably  play  an  important  part,  becoming  more 
and  more  complex  and  interesting  in  proportion 
to  the  development  of  readiness  of  comprehension 
in  the  auditors.    The  adoption  of  a  form  which 
is  quite  beyond  the  intellectual  standard  of  those 
for  whom  it  is  intended  is  a  waste  of  valuable 
work  ;  but  a  perfect  adaptation  of  it  to  their 
highest  standard  is  both  the  only  means  of 
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leading  them  on  to  still  higher  things,  and  the 
only  starting  point  for  further  proijress.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  in  musical  works  which 
are  connected  with  words  or  programme — whether 
choruses,  songs,  arias,  or  ballads,  etc. — Form  is 
dependent  on  the  words  ;  and  such  works,  as  far 
as  they  are  reducible  to  any  definable  system, 
are  reducible  only  to  the  simplest,  and  such  as 
admits  of  infinite  latitude  of  variation  within  its 
limits.  But  in  instrumental  music  there  has 
been  a  steady  and  perceptible  growth  of  certain 
fundamental  principles  by  a  process  that  is 
wonderfully  like  evolution,  from  tho  simplest 
couplings  of  repeated  ideas  by  a  short  link  of 
some  sort,  up  to  the  complex  but  consistent 
completeness  of  the  great  instrumental  works  of 
Beethoven. 

There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the  first 
attempts  at  Form  in  music  were  essentially  un- 
conscious and  unpremeditated.  Therefore  if  any 
conformity  be  observed  in  the  forms  of  early 
music  derived  from  various  sources,  it  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  sort  of  consensus  of  instinct  on 
the  part  of  the  composers  which  will  be  the  true 
starting  point  of  its  posterior  development.  It 
must  be  remarked  by  way  of  parenthesis  that  in 
the  early  days  of  modern  music — apart  from  the 
ecclesiastical  music  of  the  Roman  Church — the 
instrumental  and  vocal  orders  were  not  nearly  so 
distinct  as  they  are  1  now,  for  the  tendency  to 
strongly  and  clearly  marked  distinction  in  kind 
is  notoriously  a  matter  of  slow  growth.  Hence 
examples  may  be  drawn  with  perfect  safety  from 
both  kinds  wherever  they  can  be  found. 

The  first  basis  of  true  Form,  apart  from  the 
balance  of  groups  of  rhythms,  is  essentially 
repetition  of  some  sort,  and  what  is  most  vital 
to  the  question  is  the  manner  of  the  repetition. 
The  simplest  and  most  elementary  kind  is  the 
repetition  of  a  phrase  or  bit  of  melody  with  a 
short  passage  in  the  middle  to  connect  the  two 
statements.  As  an  early  example  of  this  form 
may  be  taken  an  ancient  German  chorale,  '  Jesus 
Christus  unser  Heiland,  Der  den  Tod  uberwand 1 
(1535),  which  is  as  follows: — 


In  this  the  bars  bracketed  are  the  same,  and  the 
phrase  which  connects  them  is  very  short ;  and 
the  whole  presents  about  as  simple  and  un- 
sophisticated a  specimen  of  Form  as  could  well 
be  conceived.  The  Bimple  ba»is  of  which  this  is 
a  type  is  the  origin  of  the  Rondo-form,  which 
has  survived  with  great  variety  and  modification 
of  treatment  till  the  present  day.  The  first 
advances  upon  the  above  example  which  offer 

1  For  lrwUnc-.  the  oil  English  m»drlg»l*  were  published  a*  'apt  for 
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any  points  of  interest  seem  to  be  in  cases  where 

we  tind  either  a  contrast  aimed  at  in  the  passage 
which  forma  the  link,  or  a  number  of  repetitions 
succeeding  one  another,  with  difference*  in  the 
passages  connecting  them.  These  two  consti- 
tute the  two  great  branches  through  which 
this  primitive  idea  diverged  into  thousands  of 
Arias,  Lieder,  Nocturnes,  Romances,  Scherzos, 
and  other  lyrical  pieces  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  movement  which  still  retains  its  name  of 
Rondo  on  the  other.  Ab  an  early  example  of 
the  first  we  may  take  the  song  '  Roland  courez 
aux  armes'  from  L ally's  opera  '  Roland,'  which 
is  too  long  for  insertion  here,  but  will  be  found 
in  the  136th  chapter  of  Hawkins's  'History  of 
Music.'  In  this  there  are  1 1  liars  of  melody 
in  C,  concluding  in  that  key  ;  followed  by  12 
more  bars,  in  which  there  is  modulation  first  to 
the  relative  minor  A,  and  then  to  the  dominant 
key  G  major,  in  which  key  this  portion  concludes ; 
after  which  the  first  twelve  bars  are  resumed 
precisely  as  at  first,  and  so  the  whole  concludes. 
Here  the  employment  of  modulation  in  the  con- 
necting passage  is  a  strong  element  of  contrast, 
and  indicates  a  considerable  advance  in  musical 
ideas  on  the  obscure  tonality  of  the  preceding  ex- 
ample. On  the  other  hand,  almost  contemporary 
with  Lully,  there  are,  in  the  works  of  Couperin, 
numerous  s|>ecimens  of  the  Rondo,  consisting  of 
a  number  of  repetitions,  with  differences  in  the 
connecting  passages.  In  these  the  passage  with 
which  the  movement  commences  is  repeated  over 
and  over  again  bodily  and  without  disguise,  and 
separate  short  passages,  of  similar  length  but 
varying  character,  are  put  in  between.  Couperin 
was  particularly  fond  of  the  Rondo-form,  and 
examples  luay  be  found  in  profusion  in  his 
works.  The  one  which  is  perhaps  best  known 
and  most  available  for  reference  is  the  '  Cha- 
coime  en  Rondeau,'  published  in  the  sixth  num- 
ber of  Fauer's  '  Alte  Claviermusik.'  A  point 
specially  observable  in  them  is  the  rigidity  and 
absence  of  any  attempt  at  sophistication  in  the 
process.  The  sections  are  like  crude  squares 
and  circles  fitted  together  into  a  design,  and  no 
attempt,  or  very  little  at  best,  is  made  to  soften 
off  the  outlines  by  making  the  sections  pass  into 
one  another.  The  chief  subject  is  distinct  and 
the  episodes  are  distinct,  and  the  number  of 
repetitions  seems  to  depend  solely  on  the  capacity 
of  the  com|>oser  to  put  something  in  between. 
Still  it  is  clear  that  the  virtue  of  contrasts  both 
of  style  and  of  key  is  appreciated,  though  the 
range  of  modulation  is  extremely  limited.  It  is 
noticeable  moreover,  as  illustrating  the  point 
of  view  from  which  Form  at  that  time  was 
regarded,  when  recognised  as  such,  that  the 
divisions  of  the  Rondo  are  marked  with  extra 
emphasis  by  a  Fermata  or  paune.  From  this 
to  such  a  Rondo  as  we  find  in  the  Partita  in 
C  minor  of  Bach  is  a  great  step.  Here  there 
are  no  strongly  marked  divisions  to  stiffen  the 
movement  into  formality,  but  it  flows  on  almost 
interruptedly  from  first  to  last.  The  episodes 
modulate  more  freely,  and  there  is  not  such 
rigid  regularity  in  the  reappearance  of  the  main 
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subject.   It  appears  once  outside  of  the  principal 
key,  and  ( which  is  yet  more  important)  is  brought 
in  at  the  end  in  an  extremely  happy  variation : 
which  is  prophetic  of  Beethoven's  favourite  prac- 
tice of  putting  identical  ideas  in  different  lights. 
The  next  stage  of  development  of  this  form— -aid 
that  probably  rather  a  change  than  an  improve- 
ment on  the  above  beautiful  little  specimen  of 
Bach  —  is  the  Rondo  of  Haydn  and  Mozart 
Their  treatment  of  it  is  practically  the  same  ag 
Couperin's,  but  in  many  cases  is  strongly  modified 
by  the  more  important  and  elaborate  'Fuv.- 
movement-form,'  which  by  their  time  had  gro*x 
into  clearness  of  system  and  definition.  TL* 
Rondo-form  pure  and  simple  has  remained  till 
now  much  as  it  was  in  Couperin's  time,  gaining 
more  in  expansion  than  in  change  of  outline. 
Even  the  great  Rondo  of  Beethoven's  '  Walt 
stein'  Sonata  (op.  53)  consists  of  the  repetitkn 
of  a  subject  of  some  length  interspersed  with 
episodes  ;  with  modifications  in  the  length  of  tlx 
episodes  and  the  repetition  of  one  of  them,  and 
a  great  Coda  founded  on  the  principal  subject  to 
conclude  with.    The  further  consideration  of  the 
Rondo  as  affected  by  the  'first  movement'  form 
must  be  postponed  till  after  the  examination  <4 
the  latter. 

By  the  side  of  the  primitive  Rondo  abort 
quoted  a  form  more  complex  in  principle  is  found. 
In  this  form  the  relations  of  harmonic  roots  cow* 
largely  into  play,  but  its  most  striking  and 
singular  feature  is  the  manner  of  the  repetition 
by  which  it  is  characterised.    And  in  this  case 
example*  drawn  from  various  early  ho  tin*-?.  w!.i  _ 
agree  in  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  repetitsne 
will  be  of  value,  as  above  indicated.     In  thu 
form  the  movement  is  divided  into  two  halves, 
and  these  again  into  two  sections.     The  first 
half,  or  complete  period,  comprises  a  sort  of  rough 
balance  between  the  amount  which  tend*  to  the 
Tonic  and  the  amount  which  tends  to  the  Dxcui- 
nant,  thereby  indicating  the  division  into  two 
sections ;  and  the  second  half  begins  with  passage* 
which  have  more  freedom  in  the  distribution  of 
their  roots,  which  constitutes  its  first  section,  and 
ends  with  a  quotation  of  the  last  bars  or  figures 
of  the  first  half,  which  constitutes  its  second 
section.    This  will  be  best  understood  from  an 
example.    The  following  is  a  very  early  specimen 
of  the  dance  tune  called  a  'Branle'  or  *  BrawL 
from  the  '  Orchesographie'  of 
vLangres,  1545)  :— 


M 


. :  : 


m 


In  this  it  will  be  observed  that  the  first  half 
of  the  little  tune  is  divided  at  (a)  by  the  wtr»*tg 
emphasis  on  the  Dominant,  from  which  point 
it  returns  to  the  Tonic,  and  so 
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half.   The  second  half,  commencing  at  (b\  can 
easily  be  perceived  to  have  a  freer  harmonic 
basis  than  either  of  the  first  sections,  and  so 
leads  the  mind  away  from  the  Tonic  and  Domi- 
nant centres  in  order  that  they  may  come  in 
fresh  again  for  the  conclusion ;  and  having  carried 
the  figure  on  to  an  apparently  disproix>rtionate 
length  (which  serves  the  excellent  purpose  of 
breaking  the  monotony  of  constant  pain  of  bars), 
finally,  at  (c ),  resumes  the  little  tail-piece  of  the 
first  half  and  thereby  clenches  the  whole  into 
completeness.  The  manner  in  which  this  answers 
the  requirements  of  artistic  construction  is  very 
remarkable,  and  it  will  be  found  hereafter  that 
it  does  so  throughout  on  a  precisely  similar 
scheme,  in  miniature,  to  that  of  a  19th  century 
Symphony  movement.    It  would  be  natural  to 
suppose  that  this  was  pure  accident  if  there 
were  not  other  ancient  examples  of  the  same 
form  coming  from  the  most  opposite  sources. 
The  above  Branle  is  a  French  dauce  tune;  if  we 
turn  from  it  and  take  the  most  famous  German 
Chorale  'Ein'  foste  Burg'  (1529),  the  principles 
of  its  construction  will  be  found  to  be  identical. 
It  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  needless  to  quote 
it.1    It  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  that  the 
first  lialf  of  the  tune  ends  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  second  line ;  and  of  this  half  the  first  line 
ends  on  the  Dominant  and  the  second  on  the 
Tonic,  precisely  as  in  the  Branle ;  and  it  is  then 
repeated  for  the  third  and  fourth  lines.  The 
music  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
lines  answers  to  the  passage  between  (b)  and  (c) 
in  the  Branle,  and  bike  it  presents  a  variety  of 
harmonic  bases;  and  to  clench  it  all  together 
the  music  of  the  second  line  is  quoted  to  conclude 
with,  precisely  as  is  the  little  tailpiece  of  the 
first  half  in  the  Branle.    It  is  inipossil  >]<-  not  to 
feel  the  force  of  this  as  a  point  of  musical  fonn 
when  it  is  once  realised ;  it  has  the  effect  of 
completeness  for  a  short  tune  which  is  unrivalled. 
If  we  turn  to  far  other  sources  we  shall  find  an 
early  English  specimen  in  the  well-known  '  Since 
first  I  saw  your  face'  (1607),  in  which  the 
second  and  last  line  will  again  be  found  to  be 
identical,  and  the  other  points  of  the  scheme  to 
conform  in  like  manner.    Even  in  Italy,  where 
the  value  of  form  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
so  readily  appreciated  as  by  Teutons,  we  find 
a  little  Sinfonia  for  flutes  in  Giacomo  Peri's 
*  Euridice'  (1600) — the  first  musical  drama  per- 
formed in  modern  Europe — which  at  least  has 
the  one  important  feature  of  repeating  a  little 
characteristic  figure  of  the  cadence  of  the  first 
half  to  conclude  the  whole.    It  must  not  be  sup- 
jxjsed  that  this  form  was  by  any  means  universal 
so  early  as  the  middle  of  the  16th  century— a 
time  when  notions  of  harmony  proper,  as  apart 
from  polyphony,  were  but  dawning,  and  the 
musical  scales  and  keys  as  we  now  know  them 
were  quite  vague  and  unsettled.    It  is  wonderful 
enough  that  there  should  be  any  examples  of 
Form  at  all  in  such  a  state  of  musical  language ; 
for  Form  as  now  recognised  depends  greatly  upon 
those  two  very  elements  of  harmonic  bases  and 
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relation  of  keys ;  so  that  what  was  then  done  in 
those  departments  must  have  been  done  by  in- 
stinct. But  by  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century 
musical  knowledge  in  these  respects  was  much 
more  nearly  complete,  and  the  scope  of  composers 
proportionately  widened.  Accordingly  we  find 
a  greater  freedom  in  the  treatment  of  forms; 
but  the  outline  of  the  same  form  on  a  larger 
scale  is  found  to  predominate  in  the  instrumental 
i  works  of  the  time,  especially  such  as  pas*  under 
the  names  of  dances ;  though  it  is  probable  that 
those  Bets  of  them  which  were  called  '  Suites/ 
or  'Sonatas,'  or  'Ordrea,'  were  rather  purely 
Musical  than  Terpsichorean.  In  the  ecclesias- 
tical Sonatas  (Senate  di  Chiesa)  the  style  still 
continues  fugal  and  polyphonic. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  even  a  faint 
idea  of  the  number  of  examples  of  this  form 
which  are  to  be  found  in  these  dance-tune  suites, 
but  it  will  be  well  to  take  some  typical  speci- 
mens and  indicate  the  points  in  which  they  show 
development.  In  Corelli's  Chamber  Sonatas 
there  are  many  clear  instances.  Thus,  in  the 
Giga  of  Sonata  IV  of  the  4  Opera  Quarta,'  there 
is  the  usual  division  into  two  halves.  Of  these 
the  first  is  again  divided  into  two  phrases,  the 
first  phrase  all  in  the  Tonic  key,  D  ;  the  second 
then  modulating  to  the  key  of  the  Doiuinant  and 
closing  in  it.  The  second  half  begins  with  a 
sort  of  development  of  the  figures  of  the  first 
part,  then  modulates  to  nearly  related  keys,  and 
after  passing  back  to  the  original  key  concludes 
with  a  quotation  of  the  last  few  bars  of  the 
first  half.  In  this  scheme  there  are  two  points 
of  advance  on  the  previous  examples ;  the  first 
part  concludes  in  what  we  will  henceforward 
call  the  complementary  key,  or  key  of  the  Domi- 
nant, instead  of  merely  passing  to  it  and  back 
and  closing  in  the  principal  key— by  that  means 
establishing  more  clearly  the  balance  between  it 
and  the  principal  key ;  and  secondly,  the  first 
part  of  the  second  half  of  the  movement  presents 
some  attempt  at  a  development  of  the  features 
of  the  subjects  of  the  first  part,  and  real  free 
modulation.  The  Corrente  and  Giga  of  the  7th 
Sonata  of  the  'Opera  Seconds'  are  also  remark- 
ably clear  specimens  of  repetition  of  the  end  of 
the  first  part  as  a  conclusion  to  the  whole,  since 
full  six  bars  in  each  are  repeated.  Both  examples 
are  however  inferior  to  the  above-quoted  Giga  in 
respect  of  the  conclusion  of  the  first  part  being 
in  the  principal  key — like  the  older  examples 
first  quoted  as  typical — though  like  that  Giga 
they  are  superior  to  the  older  examples  in  the 
free  modulations  and  reference  to  the  conspicuous 
figures  of  the  subject-,  in  the  first  section  of  the 
second  half  of  the  movements. 

Domenico  Scarlatti  (1683-1757)  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Handel  and  Bach,  being  but  two 
years  older  than  the  f<  >rmer ;  nevertheless  he 
must  be  considered  as  historically  prior  to  them, 
inasmuch  as  the  very  power  ot  their  genius 
would  make  them  rather  the  prophets  of  what 
was  to  come  than  representatives  of  prevalent 
wmtenqwrary  ideas.  l>omenico  Scarlatti  left 
many  examples  of  Studies  or  Sonatas  which  are 
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essentially  expansions  of  the  plan  of  the  ori-  [ 
ginal  Branle.    In  some  the  tint  part  concludes  I 
in  the  principal,  and  in  some  in  the  comple- 
mentary key,  either  Dominant  or  relative  major,  i 
A  very  extended  example  is  found  in  a  Study  in  I 
D  minor,  Allegro  (no.  7  of  a  net  of '  Pieces  pour 
le  Clavecin '  published  by  Cramer).     In  this 
there  is  first  a  section  chiefly  in  D  minor,  which 
modulates  to  F,  the  relative  major,  and  con-  I 
eludes  in  that  key — altogether  22  bars;  and  • 
then  another  section,  of  2 1  bars,  all  in  F  major, 
and  charing  in  that  key.    This  concludes  the 
first  half,  which  corresponds  with  the  first  half 
of  a  modern  Sonata  movement.    The  second  half 
sets  out  with  a  reference  to  the  first  subject  in 
F,  and  then  modulates  freely  to  various  keys, 
ultimately  closing  in  the  original  key  of  D  minor, 
and  there  taking  up  the  thread  of  the  latter  1 
section  of  the  first  half  of  the  movement,  and  ' 
giving  the  whole  21  bars  almost  identically,  J 
trans|>osed  from  the  original  key  of  F  into  the  ' 
principal  key  of  D.    The  descent  of  this  move- 
ment from  the  dance  type  is  sufficiently  clear  • 
without  again  going  over  the  ground.    Its  most  1 
conspicuous  advance  is  in  its  relative  extension, 
22  bars  corresponding  to  3  in  the  original  ex- 
ample, and  the  other  divisions  being  in  propor- 
tion.   The  free  modulation  of  the  second  half 
of  the  movement  is  the  strict  counterpart  on  a 
largo  scale  of  the  changing  harmonic  basis  in 
the  Branle,  and  this  is  an  advance  duo  to  the 
great  increase  of  musical  knowledge  and  re- 
sources.    In  other  respects  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  typical  progenitor  and  its  descendant 
is  sufficiently  clear.     D.  Scarlatti'B  works  are 
almost  universally  a  great  advance  on  Corelli  in 
the  clear  definition  of  the  subjects  and  the  variety 
of  the  rhythms,  which  enables  him  to  approach 
much  mure  nearly  to  modern  ideas  in  what  is 
called  the  '  development'  of  the  subjects  ;  though 
it  is  true  that  a  mere  patchwork  of  short  subjects 
stated  one  after  another  often  serves  the  purpose 
with  him  of  the  more  continuous  and  artistic 
modern  development.     It  will  also  be  noticed 
that  Scarlatti  generally  abandons  the  names  of 
the  dance  tunes  w  hile  retaining  their  forms. 

There  were  other  contemporaries  of  Bach  and 
Handel  who  must  be  noticed  before  them  for  the 
same  reasons  as  Scarlatti.  Their  works  generally 
present  the  feature  of  extensive  repetition  of  the 
last  section  of  the  first  part  as  a  conclusion  to  the 
whole,  in  a  very  marked  manner.  Thus  in  a 
Corrente  from  a  Suite  by  Domenico  Zipoli  (born 
1685)  precisely  the  same  system  is  observable  as 
in  the  example  by  Scarlatti.  And  in  a  Sonata 
by  WagenseU  (born  1688)  in  F,  op.  1,  the  first 
movement  iB  a  very  extended  specimen  of  the 
same  kind  ;  and  the  last  movement,  a  Minuetto, 
is  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  the  phrase 
repeated.  The  first  half  of  the  movement  is  but 
16  bars,  of  which  the  latter  12  aie  all  in  the 
Dominant  key;  and  the  whole  of  these  12  bars 
are  repeated  at  the  conclusion,  the  first  4  having 
been  disposed  of  at  the  commencement  of  the 
preceding  *  development,'  as  in  the  Study  of 
Scarlatti. 


FORM". 

Bach  and  Handel  present  an  extraordinary 

variety  of  forms  in  their  works.  Some  are  iden- 
tical with  the  form  of  the  Branle  and  '  Em  fe*te 
Burg' ;  others  are  like  the  primitive  Rondo  on  a 
very  extended  scale;  and  many  exhibit  various 
stages  of  progressive  development  up  to  perfect 
ty|>es  of  the  complete  modern  forms  as  used  by 
Mozart. 

A  very  large  number  of  the  movements  in  the 
Suites  of  both  Bach  and  Handel  are  in  the  same 
form  as  the  previous  examples.    The  first  half 
is  divided,  not  very  strongly,  into  two  sections,  in 
which  the  principal  key  and  the  complementary 
key  alternately  predominate.    The  second  half 
sets  out  with  development  and  free  modulation, 
and  concludes  with  a  quotation  of  the  concluding 
bars  or  features  of  the  first  half.   To  take  Bach's 
'Suites  Franchises'  as  examples,  the  following, 
among  others,  will  be  found  to  conform  to  this 
simple  scheme  : — Gigue  of  No.  1,  in  D  minor; 
Courante  of  No.  2,  in  C  minor ;  Gigue  of  No.  3, 
in  B  minor ;  Courante  of  No.  4,  in  Eb  ;  the  Alle- 
mande  and  the  Courante  of  No.  f ,  in  G  ;  and  the 
Courante  and  the  Bourree  of  No.  6,  in  E.  As 
examples  of  the  same  from  Hands!*!  Suits  Ifai 
following  may  be  taken  : — the  Courante  in  No.  1, 
in  A ;  the  Allegro  in  No.  2,  in  F;  the  Courante 
in  No.  4,  in  E  minor ;  the  Allemande  in  No.  5, 
in  E  major  ;  and  the  Gigues  in  the  5th,  7th,  8th, 
and  loth  Suites.    In  many  of  these  there  is  a 
systematic  development  of  the  figures  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  first  section  of  the  second  half  of  the 
movement ;  but  a  tendency  is  also  observable  to 
commence  the  second  half  of  the  movement  with 
a  quotation  of  the  commencement  of  the  whole, 
which  answers  practically  to  the  first  subject. 
This  was  also  noticed  in  the  example  quoted 
from  Scarlatti.    Bach  not  unfrequently  begins 
the  second  half  with  an  inversion  of  the  charac- 
teristic figure  of  the  commencement,  or  treats 
it  in  a  free  kind  of  double  counterpoint,  a*  he 
sometimes  does  in  repeating  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  half  at  the  conclusion  of  the  whole.  (See 
the  last  4  bars  of  the  Allemande  in  the  Partita 
No.  2,  in  C  minor.)    How  the  subject  reappear* 
is  however  a  matter  of  subsidiary  importance. 
>Vhat  is  chiefly  important  is  the  fact  that  the 
first  subject  gradually  begins  to  make  its  appear- 
ance clearly  and  definitely  in  the  second  part  as 
a  repetition  from  the  first  part ;  and  it  is  very 
interesting  and  curious  to  uote  that  there  was  a 
long  hesitation  as  to  the  position  in  the  seeon  1 
half  which  this  repetition  should  occupy.  The 
balance  for  a  long  time  was  certainly  in  favour 
of  its  appearing  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
half,  and  in  the  complementary  key  of  the  move- 
ment.   A  very  clear  and  easily  recognisable 
instance  of  this  is  the  opening  1  pomposo '  move- 
ment of  the  Ovei  ture  to  Handel's  '  Sauison,' 
which  differs  in  form  from  the  first  movement  of 
a  modern  Sonata  or  Symphony  in  this  one  par- 
ticular only.    But  there  are  specimens  of  form 
in  both  Bach  and  Handel  which  are  prophetic  of 
the  complete  modern  system  of  Mozart.  The 
fact  is  so  interesting  and  instructive  that  it  will 
be  worth  while  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  1 
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example  of  Bach,  in  order  that  it  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  scheme  of  Mozart's  form,  which 
will  be  given  later.  A  little  Air  in  the  Suite 
Francaise  No.  4,  in  Eb  major,  sets  out  with  a 
clearly  denned  figure  which  may  lie  called  the 
4  first  subject/  and  modulate*  in  the  fourth  Un- 
to the  key  of  the  Dominant,  in  which  the  figure 
which  may  abjo  be  called  by  analogy  the  'second 
subject'  appears,  and  with  this  the  first  half  of 
the  movement  concludes.  The  second  half  sets 
out  with  modulations  and  hints  at  the  figures  of 
the  tir»t  half,  after  10  bars  comes  to  a  pause  on 
the  Dominant  of  the  original  key,  and  from  thence 
recommences  the  first  subject;  and  the  latter 
part  of  the  section  being  deftly  altered  by  a 
device  of  modulation  —  of  which  Mozart  made 
great  use  in  the  tame  position  in  the  movement — 
enables  the  whole  of  the  last  4  bars  of  the  first 
half  of  the  movement  to  follow  also  in  Eb,  so 
concluding  the  Air. 

There  is  no  need  to  give  a  like  detailed  ana- 
lysis of  the  Allegro  in  Handel's  Suite  No.  14, 
in  G.    It  will  suffice  to  point  out  that  its  form 
is  identical  with  the  preceding  on  a  large  scale  ; 
and  that  it  is  clearer  and  easier  to  recognise, 
inasmuch  as  the  sections  do  not  flow  so  closely 
into  one  another,  and  the  subjects  are  more 
definite.    These  two  examples  are  however  ex- 
ceptional as  regards  both  Rach  and  Handel  and 
their  immediate  successors.  The  tendency  was  still 
for  a  time  to  adopt  the  form  of  reproducing  the 
first  subject  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
half  of  the  'movement;  and  in  point  of  fact  it 
is  not  difficult  to  see  why  it  was  preferred,  since 
if  nothing  else  could  be  said  for  it,  it  certainly 
seemed  to  keep  the  balance  of  the  keys  more 
equal.     For  by  this  system  the  subject  which 
»pj>eared  in  the  principal  key  in  the  first  half 
came  in  in  the  complementary  key  in  the  second 
half,  and  the  second  subject  rice  rertil,  whereas 
in   the  later  system  the  first  subject  always 
ap}>ears  in  the  principal  key.    Moreover  the  still 
older  system  of  merely  repeating  the  ending  of 
the  first  half  still  lingers  on  the  scene  after  the 
time  of  Bach  and  Handel,  for  in  a  Sonata  by 
Galuppi  (1703-85)  in  D  (published  in  Bauer's 
*  A  1*   Clavier  Musik)  there  is  a  charming  little 
opening  Adagio  which  seems  to  look  both  for- 
wards and  backwards  at  once ;  for  its  form  is  a 
clear  specimen  of  the  mere  repetition  of  the  con- 
cluding phrase  of  the  first  part  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole,  while  it*  soft  melodious  manner 
and  characteristic  definition  of  sections  by  ca- 
dences and  send -cadences  (tending  to  cut  it  up 
into  so  many  little  tunes),  make  it  in  spirit  a 
very  near  relation  of  Mozart's.    And  one  might 
take  this  little  movement,  without  much  stretch 
of  imagination,  as  the  final  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  movements  which  look  back  towards 
the  primitive  foim  as  displayed  in  the  original 
Jiranle,  and  those  which  look  on  towards  the 
JA ozart  and  Haydn  epoch.  The  other  movements 
of  Oaluppi's  Sonata  are  in  the  more  developed 
form,  in  which  the  first  subject  is  quoted  at  the 
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commencement  of  the  second  half  of  the  move- 
ment. 

In  Galuppi's  contemporary,  F.  D.  Faradies,  we 
find  even  a  closer  relationship  to  Mozart  in  many 
respects.  The  first  movement  of  his  Sonata  in  A, 
for  instance,  is  on  an  extended  scale.  His 
subjects  are  clearly  defined,  and  the  growing 
tendency  to  cut  the  movement  up  into  sections 
is  still  clearer  than  in  Galuppi.  The  subject*  art; 
definitely  restated,  but  after  the  earlier  manner, 
with  the  first  subject  reproduced  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  half.  It  is  however  noticeable  that 
in  the  lively  Finale  of  this  Sonata  the  subjects 
both  renpj»ear  at  the  end  of  the  whole. 

If  we  turn  to  the  distinguished  German  com- 
posers of  this  epoch  we  find  ourselves  as  it  were 
among  the  immediate  exemplars  of  Haydn.  lu 
them  both  the  manner  and  form  of  their  great 
successors  are  prefigured,  and  there  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  about  the  basis  of  construction  of  the 
movement ;  the  first  part  being  as  it  were  the 
thesis  of  the  subjects,  and  the  second  part  their 
discussion  and  re  statement ;  but  there  is  still  an 
uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  respective  posi- 
tions of  the  re -statements.  If,  for  instance,  we 
examine  a  Sonata  of  Johann  Christian  Bach, 
op.  17  (Pauer's  *  Alte  Clavier  Musik'),  we  find  a 
very  clear  and  extended  specimen  of  the  older 
system.  The  first  half  hat  a  very  long  section  in 
the  principal  key  (Bb),  and  another  section,  also 
long,  in  the  Dominant  key  (F)  —  all  of  which  is 
as  usual  repeated.  The  second  half  commences 
with  a  clear  statement  of  the  first  sectiou 
in  the  Dominant  key,  followed  by  development 
and  modulation,  and  pausing  on  the  Dominant 
of  the  original  key  of  Bb,  in  which  all  the 
second  section  of  the  first  part  is  reproduced 
with  an  exactness  which  is  almost  tiresome.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  last  movement  is 
in  the  Gigue  time  and  style  without  being  so 
named,  and  is  a  happy  instance  of  the  gradual 
complete  mergence  of  the  old  dance  Suite  in  the 
Sonata.  As  a  reverse  to  this  picture  there  is  a 
Bouree  in  a  Suite  by  Johann  Ludwig  Krebs — a 
contemporary  of  Johann  Christian  Bach,  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  father's  pupils— 
which,  though  called  by  the  old  dance  name,  is 
in  perfect  modern  form,  and  shows  so  aptly  the 
transition  of  the  repeated  ending  of  the  first  part 
into  a  second  subject  that  it  is  worth  quoting  in 
outline. 
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This  is  followed  by  7  more  bars  of  development 
after  the  manner  of  this  commencement,  modu- 
lating to  C  minor  and  Ab  and  thence  back  to  Eb, 
in  which  key  the  first  subject  in  resumed  as 
follows : — 


ejLijsjyj-i-j 


In  this  the  passage  from  (a)  to  (b)  constitutes 
the  first  subject  and  section  ;  and  that  from  (b) 
to  (c)  the  second,  in  the  Dominant  key.  cor- 
responding to  a  '  second  subject' ;  then  follow 
the  development  and  modulation,  from  (el  to  (d) ; 
and  then  the  repeat  of  the  first  section  in  the 
principal  key,  with  the  little  cadence  figure  (e), 
which  is  treated  in  precisely  the  manner  that 
a  second  subject  would  be  treated  in  a  more 
extended  movement,  being  given  complete,  trans- 
posed from  the  Dominant  key  to  the  original 
Tonic.  That  Krebs  had  well  defined  his  own 
objects  in  these  matters  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  the  Polonaise  from  the  same  suite,  and  an 
Allemande  from  another  in  Bb  are  constructed 
after  precisely  the  same  system. 

There  remains  yet  the  most  important  pre- 
decessor of  Haydn,  namely  Emmanuel  Bach,  in 
whose  Sonatas  Form  reached  a  very  remarkable 
pitch  of  perfection.  Many  of  them  stand  in  a 
very  peculiar  relation  both  to  the  old  order  and 
to  the  new  which  was  destined  to  supplant  it  on 
the  principle  of  tho  survival  of  the  fittest ;  for 
they  present  examples  of  the  reappearance  of  the 
first  subject  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
half  of  the  movement,  as  well  as  after  the  section 
devoted  to  development  and  modulation — in 
other  words,  both  in  its  older  position  and  in  its 
recognised  place  in  modern  instrumental  works. 
This  is  the  case  in  tho  Sonata  in  G  in  the  first 
collection  published  at  Leipzig  in  1779,  and  in 
Biilows  little  selection  of  Six.  The  same  also 
in  the  last  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  A  (which 
is  both  in  Billow's  collection  and  in  Pauer's 
'Alte  Meister'),  and  in  the  first  movement  of 
the  Sonata  in  F  minor  from  the  third  set  of 
Clavier  Sonatas,  also  edited  by  Biilow.  The 
sonata  in  D  minor  approaches  more  nearly  to 
modern  ways  in  the  position  of  the  repetition  of 
the  first  subject  in  the  second  part ;  but  offers  a 
marked  instance  of  independent  thought  in  re- 
producing the  second  subject  in  tho  key  of  the 
third  below  the  Tonic  (that  is,  in  Bb  relative  to 
D),  and  afterwards  passing  back  to  the  principal 
key,  and  reproducing  the  rest  of  the  materials  of 
the  section  after  the  usual  manner — thus  in  some 
respects  anticipating  Beethoven. 

A  great  deal  more  might  be  said  on  the  in- 
dividual and  thoughtful  UBe  of  Form  which  is 
observable  in  the  works  of  Emmanuel  Bach  ;  but 
it  will  be  merely  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
study  of  them  as  works  of  art,  by  those  who  are 


as  yet  unacquainted  with  them  will  throw  quite 
a  new  light  on  Haydn  and  Mozart.  He  has 
been  called 1  their  forerunner,  and  he  thoroughly 
justifies  the  title  not  only  by  the  clearness  and 
distinctness  of  his  form,  but  by  certain  undefinable 
qualities  of  style  and  sentiment.  Something  of 
this  may  be  due  to  his  view  that  music  should 
be  interpreted  as  vorally  as  possible  (see  Burney, 
vol.  iv.  chap,  x.),  which  is  also  a  very  distinguish- 
ing trait  of  the  Mozart  school.  It  must  also  be 
noted  that  in  him  the  continuous  fugal  manner 
Beems  finally  to  have  yielded  before  the  growing 
predominance  of  the  essentially  distinct  modern 
harmonic  style.  The  forms  of  the  fugal  style, 
such  as  they  were,  were  rather  relative  than 
positive,  and  depended  upon  certain  laws — not 
very  clearly  defined  or  consistently  observed—  as 
to  the  modes  of  recurrence  of  the  subjects; 
whereas  the  forms  of  the  modern  harmonic  style 
are  positive  and  systematic.  The  forms  of  the 
fugal  style  may  be  compared  to  the  composition 
of  lines  and  curves  in  a  drawing,  in  which  they 
are  not  preconceived,  but  grow  into  completeness 
by  the  attention  which  is  bestowed  by  the  artist 
on  their  relations  to  one  another.  Whereas  the 
forms  of  the  harmonic  style  are  architectural, 
and  are  governed  by  certain  necessary  prior  con- 
siderations as  vital  as  that  of  roof  and  walls  to 
the  architect,  whereby  the  movement  comes  u> 
be  divided  into  sections  chiefly  based  upon  the 
succession  of  keys,  in  which  the  various  subjects 
are  rather  indicators  of  outline  than  positive 
elements  of  construction.  In  Emmanuel  Bach  we 
find  a  number  of  figures  and  subjects  characteristic 
of  each  of  the  primary  sections,  as  we  do  in 
Beethoven ;  and  the  spirit  of  his  great  father, 
though  attenuated  enough,  is  yet  perceptible  in 
his  manner  of  treating  short  and  pregnant  figures, 
and  in  some  peculiarities  of  phraseology.  These 
are  probably  the  chief  points  of  connection  between 
the  spirit  of  the  great  giant  and  the  grace*  of  the 
less  austere  style  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

It  can  hardly  be'  doubted  that  the  realisation 
of  this  practically  new  discovery  of  the  element 
of  positive  harmonic  or  Tonal  form  in  music  must 
have  acted  like  many  other  fresh  discoveries  in 
the  realms  of  art,  and  tended  to  swamp  the  oth«r 
elements  of  effect;  making  composers  look  to 
form  rather  as  ultimate  and  preeminent  than  as 
inevitable  but  subsidiary.    It  seems  not  improb- 
able that  the  vapid  and  meaningless  common 
place  which  often  offends  the  sensitive  musician 
in  the  works  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  appear* 
like  just  bo  much  rubbish  shot  in  to  fill  up  a 
hole,  was  the  result  of  this  strong  new  feeling 
for  form  as  paramount,  and  that  it  remained  f<* 
Beethoven  to  reestablish  definitely  the  principle 
of  giving  equal  intensity  to  every  part  of  the  piece 
in  proportion  to  its  importance.  With  Haydn  and 
Mozart  it  is  frequent  to  find  very  Bweet  tunes, 
and  sometimes  very  serious  and  pregnant  tones, 
in  each  of  the  primary  sections,  and  then  a  lot 
of  scurrying  about—'  brilliant  passages'  uthev 
are  often  called — the  only  purpose  of  which  is  u> 
mark  the  cadence,  or  point  out  that  the 
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■which  is  just  finished  is  in  such  or  such  a  kev.  ' 
Haydn's  early  (Quartets  are  sometimes  very  little 
more  than  jingle  in  one  key  and  more  jingle  in 
another,  to  fill  up  his  recognised  system  of  form, 
■without  ever  rising  to  the  dignity  of  a  tune,  and  j 
much  less  to  a  figure  with  any  intensity  of  | 
meaning;  and  some  of  Mozart's  instrumental 
productions  are  but  little  better. 

That  Haydn  studied  the  works  of  Emmanuel 
Each  is  well  known,  for  he  himself  confessed  it ; 
and  the  immediate  connection  between  him  and 
liin  predecessors  is  nowhere  more  clear  than  in 
the  similarity  of  occasional  irregularities  of  con- 
struction in  the  Becond  half  of  his  movements. 
There  is  more  than  one  instance  of  his  first 
subject  reappearing  clearly  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  half  of  a  movement  instead  of  in  its 
latter  portion  (Quartet  in  F  major,  op.  2,  No.  4 ; 
INo.  67  in  Trautwein) ;  and  further  than  this, 
and  corroborative  of  the  continuous  descent,  is 
the  fact  that  when  the  first  subject  reappears  in 
what  we  should  call  its  right  place,  there  are 
conspicuous  irregularities  in  the  procedure,  just 
as  if  Haydn  were  half  apologising  for  a  liberty. 
For  the  section  is  often  prolonged  and  followed 
by  irregular  modulations  before  the  second  subject 
reapjwars,  and  is  then  far  more  closely  followed 
than  the  first  subject  and  the  materials  of  the 
first  section.  Another  point  illustrating  a  linger- 
ing feeling  for  the  old  practice  of  repeating  the 
conclusion  or  cadence-figures  of  the  first  part  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole,  is  that  a  sort  of 
premature  coda  is  occasionally  inserted  after  the 
earlier  figures  of  the  second  section  on  its  repetition 
in  thiB  place,  after  which  the  concluding  bars  of 
the  first  part  are  exactly  resumed  for  the  finish. 
Of  this  even  Mozart  gives  a  singular  and  very 
clear  instance  in  the  first  movement  of  his  Cr 
minor  Symphony. 

Of  the  minor  incidental  facte  which  are  con- 
spicuous in  Haydn's  works  the  most  prominent 
is  his  distribution  of  the  subjects  in  the  first 
part.  He  conforms  to  the  key-element  of  Form 
in  this  part  with  persistent  regularity,  but 
one  subject  frequently  suffices  for  both  sections. 
With  this  principal  subject  (occasionally  after 
a  Bhort  independent  introduction  in  slow  time)  | 
be  commences  operations ;  and  after  concluding 
the  first  section  and  passing  to  bin  complementary 
key  for  the  second,  he  reproduces  it  in  that  key, 
sometimes  varied  and  sometimes  quite  simply — 
as  in  the  well-known  Symphony  in  D,  No.  7  of 
Salomon's  set  (first  movement),  or  in  that  in  Eb, 
No.  9  of  the  aame  series  (also  first  movement \  or 
in  the  Quartet  in  F  minor,  op.  55,  or  the  Finale 
of  the  Quartet  in  C.  op.  75  (No.  1  in  Trautwein). 
And  even  where  the  second  section  has  several 
new  features  in  it  the  first  Bubject  is  often  still 
the  centre  of  attraction,  as  in  the  first  movement 
of  the  Quartet  in  C  (No.  16,  Trautwein),  and 
the  same  movement  of  the  Quartet  in  F  (No.  11, 
Trautwein).  On  the  other  hand  Haydn  is  some- 
times profuse  with  his  subjects,  and  like  Beethoven 
gives  several  in  each  sectiou  ;  and  again  it  is  not 
uncommon  with  him  to  modulate  into  his  com- 
plementary key  and  go  on  with  the  same  materials 
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for  some  time  before  producing  his  second  subject, 
an  analogous  practice  to  which  is  aW  to  be  met 
with  in  Beethoven. 

A  far  more  important  item  in  Haydn's  de- 
velopment of  Form  is  the  use  of  a  feature  which 
has  latterly  become  very  conspicuous  in  instru- 
mental compositions,  namely  the  Coda,  and  its 
analogue,  the  independent  episode  which  usually 
concludes  the  first  half  of  the  movement. 

Every  musician  is  aware  that  in  the  early 
period  of  purely  formal  music  it  was  common 
to  mark  all  the  divisions  of  the  movements 
clearly  by  closes  and  half  closes ;  and  the  more 
vital  the  division  the  stronger  the  cadence. 
Both  Haydn  and  Mozart  repeat  their  cadences 
in  a  manner  which  to  modern  ears  often  sounds 
excessive ;  and,  as  already  pointed  out,  they  are 
both  at  times  content  to  make  mere  '  business ' 
of  it  by  brilliant  passages,  or  bald  chords ;  but  , 
in  movements  which  were  more  earnestly  carried 
out  the  virtue  of  making  the  cadence  also  part  of 
the  music  proper,  and  not  a  mere  rigid  meaning- 
less line  to  mark  the  divisions  of  the  pattern, 
was  soon  recognised.  There  were  two  ways  of 
effecting  this ;  either  by  allusion  to  the  figures  / 
of  the  Bubjecte  adapted  to  the  form  of  the 
cadence,  or  by  an  entirely  new  figure  standing 
harmonically  on  the  same  basis.  From  this 
practice  the  final  episode  to  the  first  part  of  the 
movement  was  developed,  and  attained  at  times 
no  insignificant  dimensions.  But  the  Coda  proper 
had  a  somewhat  different  origin.  In  the  days 
before  Haydn  it  was  almost  invariable  to  repeat 
the  second  half  of  the  movement  as  well  as  the 
first.and  Haydn  usually  conformed  to  the  practice. 
So  long  as  the  movements  were  of  no  great  length 
this  would  seem  sufficient  without  any  addition, 
but  when  they  attained  to  any  considerable 
dimensions  the  poverty  and  want  of  finish  in 
ending  twice  over  in  precisely  the  same  way 
would  soon  become  apparent ;  and  consequently 
a  passage  was  sometimes  added  after  the  repeat 
to  make  the  conclusion  more  full,  as  in  Haydn's 
well-known  Quartet  in  D  minor,  op.  76,  the  first 
movement  of  the  Quartet  in  C  (Trautwein,  No. 
56),  the  last  movement  of  the  Quartet  in  E, 
No.  17,  and  many  others.  It  seems  almost 
superfluous  to  point  out  that  the  same  doctrine 
really  applies  to  the  conclusion  of  the  movement, 
even  when  the  latter  half  is  not  repeated  ;  since 
unless  an  addition  of  some  sort  is  made  the 
whole  concludes  with  no  greater  force  than  the 
half;  the  conclusion  being  merely  a  repetition 
of  the  cadenco  figure  of  the  first  half  of  the 
movement.  This  case  however  is  less  obvious 
than  the  former,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
virtue  of  the  Coda  was  first  observed  in  con- 
nection with  movements  in  which  the  second 
half  was  repeated,  and  that  it  was  afterwards 
found  to  apply  to  all  indiscriminately.  A  Coda 
in  both  cases  is  to  be  defined  as  the  passage  in 
the  latter  part  of  a  movement  which  commences 
at  the  point  where  the  substance  of  the  repeated 
first  part  comes  to  an  end.  In  Haydn  codas  are 
tolerably  plentiful,  both  in  movements  in  which 
the  lalter  half  is  repeated  and  in  movements  in 
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which  it  is  not.  They  are  generally  constructed 
out  of  material**  taken  from  the  movement,  which 
are  usually  presented  in  some  new  light,  or  a«s<»- 
ciated  together  in  a  fresh  manner ;  and  the  form 
it*  absolutely  independent.  Modulation  is  rarely 
to  be  found,  for  the  intention  of  the  Coda  was  to 
strengthen  the  impression  of  the  principal  key 
at  the  conclusion,  and  musicians  had  to  be  taught 
by  Beethoven  how  to  do  this  without  incessantly 
reiterating  the  same  series  of  chords  in  the  same 
key.  As  an  instance  of  the  consideration  and 
acuteness  which  characterise  Haydn's  very  varied 
treatment  of  forms  may  be  taken  the  Coda  of  the 
first  movement  of  the  Symphony  in  C,  No.  I  of 
the  Salomon  set.  In  this  movement  he  misses 
out  certain  prominent  figures  of  the  first  section 
on  its  repetition  in  the  second  half,  and  after 
passing  on  duly  through  the  recapitulation  of 
the  second  section  he  takes  these  same  omitted 
figures  as  a  basis  whereon  to  build  his  Coda. 
Many  similar  instances  of  well-devised  manipula- 
tion of  the  details  of  form  are  scattered  through- 
out his  works,  which  show  his  remarkable  sagacity 
and  tact.  They  cannot  be  brought  under  any 
system,  but  are  well  worth  careful  study  to  see 
how  the  old  forms  can  be  constantly  renewed 
by  logically  conceived  devices,  without  being 
positively  relinquished. 

Haydn  represents  the  last  stage  of  progress 
towards  clear  and  complete  definition  of  abstract 
Form,  which  appears  in  its  final  technical  perfection 
in  Mozart.  In  Mozart  Form  may  be  studied  in 
its  greatest  simplicity  and  clearness.  His  mar- 
vellous gift  of  melody  enabled  him  to  dispense 
with  much  elaboration  of  the  accepted  outlines, 
and  to  use  devices  of  such  extreme  simplicity  in 
transition  from  one  section  to  another  that  the 
difficulty  of  realising  his  scheme  of  construction 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Not  that  he  was 
incapable  of  elaborating  his  forms,  for  there  are 
many  fine  examples  to  prove  the  contrary ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  he  considered  obviousness  of 
outline  to  be  a  virtue,  because  it  enabled  the 
ordinary  hearer  as  well  as  the  cultivated  musician 
to  appreciate  the  symmetrical  beauty  of  his  com- 
positions. Apart  from  these  points  of  systematic 
definition  Mozart  was  not  an  innovator,  and 
consequently  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  point 
out  his  advances  on  Haydn.  But  inasmuch  as 
he  is  generally  recognised  as  the  perfect  master 
of  the  formal  element  in  music  it  will  be  advisable 
to  give  an  outline  of  his  system. 

The  first  section,  which  tends  to  mark  clearly 
the  principal  key  of  the  movement,  sets  out  with 
the  principal  subject,  generally  a  tune  of  Bimple 
form,  such  as  8  bars  divided  into  corresponding 
groups  of  four  (see  the  popular  Sonata  in  C 
minor).  This  is  either  repeated  at  once  or  else 
gives  place  to  a  continuation  of  less  marked 
character  of  figure,  generally  commencing  on  the 
Dominant  bass  ;  the  order  of  succession  of  this 
repetition  and  continuation  is  uncertain,  but 
whichever  comes  last  (unless  the  Bection  is  fur- 
ther extended)  usually  passes  to  the  Dominant 
key,  and  pauses  on  Ua  Dominant ;  or  pauses  with- 
out modulation  on  the  last  chord  of  a  half  close 
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in  the  original  key ;  or,  if  the  key  of  the  whole 
movement  be  minor,  a  little  more  modulation 
will  take  place  in  order  to  pass  to  the  key  of  the 
relative  major  and  pause  on  it*  Dominant.  The 
second  section — which  tends  to  define  clearly  the 
complementary  key  of  the  movement,  whether 
Dominant  or  Relative  major  to  the  original — 
usually  starts  with  a  new  subject  somewhat  con- 
trasted with  the  features  of  the  first  section,  and 
may  be  followed  by  a  further  accessory  subject, 
or  derivative  continuation,  or  other  form  of  pro- 
longation, and  so  parses  to  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  cadence  of  the  complementary  key,  with 
either  brilliant  passages,  or  occasionally  a  definite 
fresh  feature  or  subject  which  constitutes  the 
Cadence  episode  of  the  first  part.  These  two 
sections— constituting  the  first  half  of  the  move- 
ment— are  usually  repeated  entire. 

The  second  half  of  the  movement  commences 
with  a  section  which  is  frequently  the  longest  of 
all ;  it  sometimes  opens  with  a  quotation  of  the 
first  subject,  annlogous  to  the  old  practice  com- 
mon before  Haydn,  and  proceeds  to  develop  fraJv 
the  features  of  the  subjects  of  the  first  part,  like  a 
discussion  on  theses.  Here  cadences  are  avoided, 
as  also  the  complete  statement  of  any  idea,  or  ant- 
obvious  grouping  of  ban  into  fixed  successions; 
modulations  are  constant,  and  so  irregular  that  it 
would  be  no  virtue  to  find  the  succession  alike  in 
any  two  movements ;   the  whole  object  being 
obviously  to  produce  a  strong  formal  contrast 
to  the  regularity  of  the  first  half  of  the  move- 
ment ;  to  lead  the  hearer  through  a  maze  of 
various  keys,  and  by  a  certain  artistic  confusion 
of  subject-matter  and  rhythm  to  induce  a  fresh 
appetite  for  regularity  which  the  final  return  of 
the  original  subjects  and  sections  will  definitely 
satisfy.    This  section  Mozart  generally  concludes 
by  distinctly  modulating  back  to  his  principal  key, 
and  either  pausing  on  its  dominant,  or  passing 
(perhaps  with  a  little  artistically  devised  hesv 
tation),  into  the  first  subject  of  the  movement, 
which  betokens  the  commencement  of  the  fourth 
section.    This  section  is  usually  given  without 
much  disguise  or  1  change,  and  if  it  concludes 
with  a  pause  on  the  Dominant  chord  of  the 
original  key  (i.e.  the  final  chord  of  a  half  close',, 
will  need  no  further  manipulation,  since  the 
second  subject  can  follow  as  well  in  the  original 
key  as  in  that  of  the  Dominant,  as  it  did  in 
the  first  part.    If  however  the  section  concludes 
on  the  Dominant  of  that  Dominant  key  in  the 
first  half  of  the  movement,  a  little  more  manipu- 
lation will  be  necessary,   Mozart's  device  is  com- 
monly to  make  some  slight  change  in  the  order  of 
things  at  the  latter  part  of  the  section,  whereby 
the  course  of  the  stream  is  turned  aside  into  a 
Sub-dominant  channel,  which  key  standing  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  principal  key  that  tha 
principal  key  stands  to  the  Dominant,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  latter  part  of  the 
section  in  that  key  and  pause  again  on  the 
Dominant  of  the  original  key,  in  which  the 

l  In  the  flnt  movement  of  the  "Jupiter '  Prmphon?  to  rnrl  r*  Mm. 
rapeUUon.  that  In  one  of  th*  edition,  a  pawac*  of  SI  bar*  t»  t*>t  ra- 
prluted,  but  a  reference  '  Ua  Capo '  U  made  to  lu  occurrence  as  ti^a 
bevliuiiue  of  the  Allegro. 
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second  section  of  the  first  half  then  follows  simply 
in  the  same  order  as  at  the  first.  If  the  principal 
key  of  the  movement  happens  to  be  minor,  and 
the  second  section  of  the  first  part  to  be  in  the 
relative  major,  its  reappearance  in  either  the 
major  or  minor  of  the  principal  key  depends 
chiefly  on  its  character;  and  the  passage  that 
led  to  it  by  modulation  would  be  either  omitted 
altogether  or  so  manipulated  as  not  to  conclude 
out  of  the  principal  key. 

With  this  simple  order  of  reproduction  of  the 
first  two  sections  Mozart  is  generally  contented, 
and  the  little  alterations  which  he  does  occasion- 
ally make  are  of  a  straightforward  nature,  such  as 
producing  the  second  subject  before  the  first  (as  in 
a  Sonata  in  D  major  composed  in  1778),  or  pro- 
ducing the  second  subject  in  the  Dominant  key 
first  and  repeating  it  in  the  principal  key  (as  in 
a  Honata  in  C  composed  in  1779).  The  whole  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  movement  is  frequently 
repeated,  and  in  that  case  generally  followed  by 
a  Coda — as  in  the  last  movements  of  Quartets  in 
G  minor  No.  1,  and  A,  No.  5,  and  D,  No.  10 ;  first 
movements  of  Quartets  in  Bb,  No.  2,  and  D,  No. 
10  ;  slow  movement  of  Quartet  in  F,  No.  8 ;  first 
movement  of  Sonata  in  C  minor ;  and  of  Quintets 
in  G  minor,  D,  and  Et> ;  and  last  movement  of  the 
•Jupiter'  Symphony.  The  Coda  is  generally 
constructed  out  of  prominent  features  of  the  move- 
ment, presented  in  some  new  light  by  fresh  asso- 
ciations and  fresh  contrasts.  It  is  seldom  of  any 
great  length,  and  contains  no  conspicuous  modu- 
lation, as  that  would  have  been  held  to  weaken 
the  impression  of  the  principal  key,  which  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  movement  should  be  as  strong 
as  possible.  In  a  few  instances  there  are  codas 
without  the  latter  half  of  the  movement  having 
been  repeated.  Of  this  there  is  at  least  one  very 
beautiful  instance  in  the  short  Coda  of  the  slow 
movement  of  the  Quartet  in  Bb,  which  is  con- 
structed out  of  ejaculatory  fragments  of  the  first 
subject,  never  touching  its  first  phrase,  but 
parsing  like  a  sweet  broken  reminiscence.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  scheme  is  but 
a  rough  outliue,  since  to  deal  with  the  subject 
completely  would  necessitate  so  much  detail  as 
to  preclude  all  possibility  of  clearness. 

It  is  commonly  held  that  the  influence  of  Mo- 
zart upon  Beethoven  was  paramount  in  his  first 
period ;  hut  strong  though  the  influence  of  so 
great  a  star  must  inevitably  have  been  upon  the 
unfolding  genius,  his  giant  spirit  soon  asserted 
itself ;  especially  in  that  which  seems  the  very 
marrow  of  his  works,  and  makes  Form  appear  in 
an  entirely  new  phase,  namely  the  element  of 
universally  distributed  intensity.  To  him  that  by- 
word 'brilliant  passages'  was  as  hateful  as  'Cant' 
to  Carlyle.  To  him  bombait  and  gesticulation 
at  a  particular  spot  in  a  movement — just  because 
certain  supposed  laws  of  form  point  to  that  spot 
ass  requiring  bustle  and  noise — were  impossible. 
If  there  is  excitement  to  be  got  up  at  any  par- 
ticular point  there  must  be  something  real  in 
the  bustle  and  vehemence ;  something  intense 
enough  to  justify  it,  or  else  it  will  be  mere 
vanity ;  the  cleverness  of  the  fingers  disguising 


the  emptiness  of  the  soul, — a  fit  accompaniment 
to  '  the  clatter  of  dishes  at  a  princely  table,'  as 
Wagner  says,  but  not  Music.  Such  iB  the  vital 
germ  from  which  spring  the  real  peculiarities 
and  individualities  of  Beethoven's  instrumental 
compositions.  It  must  now  be  a  Form  of  Bpirit 
as  well  as  a  Form  in  the  framework;  it  is  to 
become  internal  as  well  external.  The  day  for 
stringing  certain  tunes  together  after  a  certain 
is  j>ast,  and  Form  by  itself  ceases  to  be  a 
and  absolute  good.  A  musical  movement 
in  Beethoven  becomes  a  continuous  and  complete 
poem ;  or,  as  Mr.  Dannreuther'says,  'an organism' 
which  is  gradually  unfolded  before  us,  marred  by 
none  of  the  ugly  gaps  of  dead  stuffing  which 
were  part  of  the  'form*  of  his  predecessors. 
Moreover  Form  itself  must  drop  into  the  back- 
ground and  become  a  hidden  presence  rather 
than  an  obvious  and  pressing  feature.  As  a 
basis  Beethoven  accepted  the  forms  of  Mozart, 
and  continued  to  employ  them  as  the  outline  of 
his  scheme.  4  He  retained,'  as  the  same  writer 
has  admirably  said,  'the  triune  symmetry  of 
exposition,  illustration  and  repetition,'  which  as 
far  as  we  know  at  present  is  the  most  perfect 
system  arrived  at,  either  theoretically  or  empiri- 
cally ;  but  he  treated  the  details  with  the  inde- 
pendence and  force  of  his  essentially  individual 
nature.  He  absorbed  the  principle  in  such  a 
fashion  that  it  became  natural  for  him  to  speak 
after  that  manner ;  and  greatly  as  the  form  varies 
it  is  essentially  the  same  in  principle,  whether 
in  the  Trio  in  Eb,  opus  1,  or  the  Quartet  in  F, 
opus  135. 

In  estimating  the  great  difference  between 
Mozart  and  Beethoven  in  their  manner  of  treat- 
ing forms  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Mozart, 
as  has  been  before  observed,  wrote  at  a  time 
when  the  idea  of  harmonic  form  was  compara- 
tively new  to  the  world  of  music,  and  to  conform 
to  it  was  in  itself  a  good,  and  to  say  the  merest 
trifles  according  to  its  system  a  source  of  satisfac- 
tion to  the  hearer.  It  has  been  happily  suggested 
that  Mozart  lived  in  an  era  and  in  the  very  at- 
mosphere of  court  etiquette,  and  that  this  shows 
itself  in  the  formality  of  his  works;  but  it  is 
probable  that  this  is  but  half  the  cause  of  the 
effect.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
very  basis  of  the  system  was  clear  definition  of 
tonality  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  key  must  l>e  strongly 
marked  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  movement, 
and  each  section  in  a  different  key  must  be  clearly 
pointed  out  by  the  use  of  cadences  to  define  the 
whereabouts.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
tliat  when  the  system  was  new  the  hearers  of  the 
music  should  be  but  little  apt  at  seizing  quickly 
what  key  was  at  any  given  moment  of  the  highest 
importance  ;  and  equally  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  this  faculty  should  have  been  capable  of 
development,  and  that  the  auditors  of  Beethoven's 
later  days  should  have  been  better  able  to  tell 
their  whereabouts  with  much  less  indication  than 
could  the  auditors  of  Mozart.  Hence  there  were 
two  causes  acting  on  the  development  of  form. 
On  the  one  hand,  as  the  system  grew  familiar,  it 
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was  inevitable  that  people  should  lose  much  of 
the  satisfaction  which  was  derived  from  the  form 
itself  as  such  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  their 
ca|iocity  for  realising  their  whereabouts  at  any 
time  being  developed  by  practice,  gave  more 
scope  to  the  composer  to  unify  his  composition 
by  omitting  those  hard  lines  of  definition  which 
had  been  previously  necessary  to  assist  the  unde- 
veloped musical  faculty  of  the  auditors.  Thus 
Mozart  prepared  the  way  for  Beethoven  in  those 
very  things  which  at  first  sight  seem  most  op- 
posed to  his  practice.  Without  such  education 
the  musical  poems  of  Beethoven  must  have  fallen 
upon  deaf  ears. 

Beethoven  then  very  soon  abandoned  the  formal 
definition  of  the  sections  by  cadences,  and  by 
degrees  seems  rather  to  have  aimed  at  obscuring 
the  obviousness  of  the  system  than  at  pointing  it 
out.  The  division  of  the  movements  becomes 
more  subtle,  and  the  sections  pass  into  one  an- 
other without  stopping  ostentatiously  to  indicate 
the  whereabouts  ;  and.  last  but  not  least,  he 
soon  breaks  away  from  the  old  recognised 
system,  which  ordained  the  Dominant  or  relative 
major  as  the  only  admissible  key  for  the  com- 
plementary section  of  the  first  part.  Thus  as 
early  as  his  and  and  3rd  Sonatas  the  second 
sections  begin  in  the  Dominant  minor  key,  and 
in  the  slow  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  Eb  (op.  7) 
the  Dominant  is  discarded  in  favour  of  the  key 
of  the  third  below  the  tonic  —  A  b  relative  to 
the  principal  key  C.  In  the  first  movement  of 
the  Sonata  in  G  (op.  31)  he  begins  his  second 
subject  in  the  key  of  the  major  third,  and  that 
major — i.  e.  B,  relative  to  G  ;  and  the  same  key 
(relatively)  is  adopted  in  the  Waldstein  Sonata 
and  the  Leonora  Overture.  The  effect  of  such 
fresh  and  unexpected  transitions  must  have  been 
immense  on  minds  accustomed  only  to  the  formal 
regularity  of  Mozart.  Moreover  Beethoven  early 
began  the  practice  of  taking  one  principal  key  as 
central  and  surrounding  it  with  a  posse  of  other 
keys  both  related  and  remote.  Every  one  is 
familiar  with  the  opening  passages  of  the  Wald- 
Btein  and  Appassionata  Sonatas,  in  both  of  which 
a  new  key  is  introduced  in  less  than  half  a  dozen 
bars,  and  then  passes  back  to  the  principal  key ; 
and  this  practice  is  not  done  in  the  vague  way  so 
often  met  with  in  Mozart  and  Haydn,  where  their 
excessive  use  of  rapid  transitions  in  the  third  sec- 
tion of  the  movement  has  the  effect  of  men  beat- 
ing about  in  the  dark.  True  it  is  that  there  are 
instances  of  this  in  Beethoven's  early  works  while 
he  wrote  under  the  same  order  of  influences  as 
they  did ;  but  in  his  maturer  works  these  sub- 
sidiary modulations  are  conceived  with  Urge 
breadth  of  purpose  founded  on  certain  peculiari- 
ties in  the  affinities  of  the  keys  employed,  which 
makes  the  music  that  is  heard  in  them  produce 
the  most  varied  feelings  in  the  mind  of  the  auditor. 
It  is  most  important  for  a  young  student  to  avoid 
the  hasty  conclusion  from  insufficient  observation 
that  to  modulate  much  is  to  be  free  and  bold,  for 
it  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  Irregular  purposeless 
modulation  is  sheer  weakness  and  vapidity. 
Strength  is  shown  in  nothing  more  conspicuously 


"  than  in  the  capacity  to  continue  long  in  one 
key  without  ceasing  to  be  interesting ;  and  when 
that  is  effected  a  bold  stroke  of  well-defined 
modulation  comes  with  its  projier  force.  For 
when  keys  are  rapidly  interlaced  the  force  of 
their  mutual  contrasts  is  weakened  and  even 
!  destroyed  ;  their  vital  energy  is  frittered  away  to 
I  gratify  an  unwholesome  taste  for  variety,  ami  is 
no  longer  of  any  use  for  steady  action.    In  ]*>ee- 
thoven  action  is"  always  steady,  and  the  effects  of 
I  the  changing  keys  come  with  their  full  force.  A 
new  key  is  sought  because  it  gives  additional 
vitality  to  a  subject  or  episode,  or  throws  a  new 
light  upon  an  idea  from  a  strange  and  unexpected 
quarter,  as  in  the  wonderful  stroke  of  genius  at 
the  outset  of  the  '  Appassionata.'    As  other  in- 
,  stances  may  be  quoted  the  first  movement  of  the 
Sonata  in  G,  op.  31,  No.  1  ;  Scherzo  of  Quartet 
in  F,  op.  59.  No.  1 ;  first  movement  of  Quartet  in 
F  minor,  op.  95. 

The  Episode  which  concludes  the  first  part  of 
the  movement  is  almost  invariably  of  some  im- 
portance in  Beethoven's  works.  Very  generally 
he  reproduces  figures  of  his  first  subject,  as  in 
the  Prometheus  and  Leonora  Overtures,  the  first 
movements  of  the  Quartets  in  F  major  (op.  ?o, 
No.  1)  and  Eb  (op.  127),  the  Symphonies  in  I>. 
Eroica,  C  minor,  and  A,  the  Sonata  in  E 
(op.  14),  and  the  last  movement  of  the  Appas- 
sionata. But  more  frequently  he  produces  a 
new  subject,  often  of  quite  equal  importance  and 
beauty  to  either  the  first  or  the  second — to  qu«t« 
but  one  instance  out  of  many  take  the  fir* 
movement  of  the  Sonata  in  G  (op.  14) — and  very 
often  does  so  besides  referring  to  his  first  subject. 
The  chief  thing  to  notice  from  this  is  that  the 
j  Episode  in  question  has  grown  into  important 
dimensions  in  his  hands,  and  is  so  clear,  and  its 
distinction  as  a  separate  section  from  what  pre- 
cedes it  so  marked,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
hear  it  spoken  of  as  the  Coda  of  the  first  part. 

In  the  part  devoted  to  the  development  of 
the  features  of  the  subjects,  which  commonly 
commences  the  second  half  of  the  movetneut, 
Beethoven  is  especially  treat.  No  musician 
ever  had  such  a  capacity  for  throwing  an  infinite 
variety  of  lights  upon  one  central  idea  ;  it  is  no 
'business'  or  pedantry,  but  an  extraordinary 
genius  for  transforming  rhythms  and  melodies 
so  that  though  they  be  recognised  by  the  hearer 
as  the  same  which  he  has  heard  l>efore,  they 
1  seem  to  tell  a  totally  different  story  ;  just  as  the 
same  ideas  working  in  the  minds  of  men  of  dif- 
ferent circumstances  or  habits  of  thought  may 
give  them  the  most  opposite  feelings.  As  was 
!  pointed  out  with  reference  to  Mozart,  no  system 
is  deducible  from  the  order  of  this  division  of  the 
movement,  than  which  none  shows  more  nfal- 
libly  the  calibre  of  the  composer.  As  a  rt;le 
Beethoven  avoids  the  complete  statemeut  of  any 
of  his  subjects,  but  breaks  them  up  into  their 
constituent  figures,  and  mixes  them  up  in  new 
situations,  avoiding  cadences  and  uniformity  of 
groups  of  bars  and  rhythms.  As  far  as  j«os- 
sible  the  return  to  the  original  key  is  marked 
in  some  more  refined  way  than  the  matter  o;- 
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fact  plan  of  baldly  passing  to  its  Dominant, 
pausing,  and  re -commencing  operations.  The 
repri$e  of  the  first  subject  is  sufficient  indicatiun 
to  the  hearer  as  to  what  part  of  the  movement 
he  has  arrived  at,  and  the  approaches  to  it  re- 
quire to  be  so  fined  off,  that  it  may  burst  upon 
him  with  the  extra  force  of  a  surprise.  Some- 
times a  similar  effect  is  obtained  by  the  totally 
opposite  course  of  raising  expectation  by  hints  of 
what  is  to  come,  and  then  deferring  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  suspended  anticipation  of  tho 
mind  may  heighten  the  sense  of  pleasure  in  its 
gratification,  as  in  the  last  movement  of  the 
Waldstein  Sonata.  Again  the  return  is  not  un- 
frequently  made  the  climax  of  a  grand  culmina- 
tion of  increasing  force  and  fury,  such  as  that 
in  the  first  movement  of  the  Waldstein  Sonata 
(where  the  return  is  pj>)  and  the  4th  and  8th 
Symphonies,  a  device  which  is  as  moving  to  the 
hearer  as  either  of  the  former  ones,  and  equally 
intense  and  original. 

In  the  recapitulation  of  his  subjects,  as  might 
be  anticipated  from  his  intensity  in  all  things, 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  avoid  the  appa- 
rent platitude  of  repeating  them  exactly  as  at  first. 
Sometimes  they  appear  with  new  features,  or  new 
orders  of  modulation,  and  sometimes  altogether 
as  variations  of  the  originals.  As  instances  of 
this  may  be  taken  the  recapitulation  of  the  first 
subjects  in  the  first  movements  of  the  Eroica 
Symphony,  D  minor  Sonata  (op.  31,  No.  a),  the 
Waldstein,  the  Appassionata,  and  the  Bb  Sonata, 
op.  106,  the  first  movement  of  the  Quartet  in  Eb, 
op.  127,  and  of  the  Kreutzer  Sonata,  the  slow 
movements  of  the  Violin  Sonata  in  C  minor,  op. 
30,  and  of  the  great  Bb  Sonata  just  named,  all 
which  present  the  various  features  above  enu- 
merated in  great  perfection.  No  system  can  be 
defined  of  the  way  in  which  Beethoven  connects 
his  first  and  second  subject  in  this  part  of  the 
movement,  as  he  particularly  avoids  sameness 
of  procedure  in  such  matters.  As  a  rule  the 
second  subject  is  given  more  Bimply  than  the 
first ;  no  doubt  because  of  its  being  generally 
of  less  vital  importance,  nnd'  less  prominent  in 
the  mind  of  the  hearer,  and  therefore  requiring 
to  be  more  easily  recognisable.  With  regard 
to  the  key  in  which  it  appears,  he  occasionally 
varies,  particularly  when  it  has  not  appeared  in 
the  first  part  in  the  orthodox  Dominant  key. 
Thus  in  the  first  movement  of  the  great  Quartet 
in  Bb,  op.  130,  the  second  subject,  which  had 
appeared  in  the  first  part  in  the  key  of  the  third 
below  (Gb  relative  to  Bb),  appears  in  the  recapi- 
tulation in  the  key  of  the  minor  third  above— D?. 
And  in  the  Sonata  in  6  major,  op.  3 1 ,  the  second 
subject,  which  appeared  in  the  key  of  the  major 
third  in  the  first  part,  appears  in  the  rtprise  in 
that  of  the  minor  third  below.  These  and  other 
analogous  in-tanoes  seem  to  indicate  that  in  the 
statement  and  restatement  of  his  subjects,  when 
they  did  not  follow  the  established  order,  he  held 
the  balance  to  be  between  the  third  above  and 
the  third  below,  major  and  minor.  The  reason 
for  his  not  doing  so  in  the  Bb  Sonata  (op.  106) 
is  no  doubt  because  in  the  very  elaborate  repeat 
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I  of  the  first  section  he  had  modulated  so  far  away 

;  from  the  principal  key. 

The  last  point  to  which  we  come  in  Beethoven's 
treatment  of  the  Sonata-forms  is  his  use  of  the 
Coda,  which  is,  no  doubt,  the  most  remarkable 

j  and  individual  of  all.  It  has  been  before  pointed 

I  out  that  Mozart  confines  himself  chiefly  to  Codas 
after  repetition  of  the  second  half  of  his  move- 
ments, and  these  are  sometimes  interesting  and 
forcible;  but  Codas  added  for  less  obvious  reasons 
are  rare;  and  as  a  rule  both  his  Codas  and 
Haydn's  remain  steadily  in  the  principal  key 
of  the  movement,  and  strengthen  the  Cadence 

J  by  repetition  rather  than  by  leading  the  mind 

J  away  to  another  key,  and  then  back  again  up  to 
a  fresh  climax  of  key  definition.  That  is  to  say, 
they  added  for  formal  purposes  and  not  for  the 
sake  of  fresh  points  of  interest.  Beethoven,  on 
the  other  hand,  seemed  to  look  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  movement  as  a  point  where  interest 
should  be  concentrated,  and  some  most  moving 
effects  produced.  It  must  have  seemed  to  him 
a  pure  absurdity  to  end  the  whole  precisely  as 

j  the  half,  and  to  conclude  with  matter  which  had 
lost  part  of  its  zest  from  having  been  all  heard 

j  before.  Hence  from  quite  an  early  period  (e.  g. 
slow  movement  of  D  major  Sonata,  op.  10,  No. 
3)  he  began  to  reproduce  his  subjects  in  new  and 
interesting  phases  in  this  part  of  the  movement, 
indulging  in  free  and  forcible  modulation,  which 
seems  even  from  the  point  of  pure  form  to  endow 
the  final  Cadence  with  fresh  force  when  the  ori- 
ginal key  is  regained.  The  form  of  the  Coda  is 
evidently  quite  independent.  He  either  com- 
mences  it  from  an  interrupted  Cadence  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  section,  or  passes  on  from  the 

j  final  chord  without  stopping — in  the  latter  case 
generally  with  decisive  modulation.  In  other 
cases  he  does  not  conclude  the  preceding  section, 

j  but  as  it  were  grafts  the  Coda  on  to  the  old 
stock,  from  which  it  springs  with  wonderful  and 
altogether  renewed  vigour.  As  conspicuous  in- 
stances may  be  quoted  the  Coda  of  the  Sonata  in 
Eb,  Op.  81a,  ('Les  Adieux,  V Absence,  et  le  Re- 
tour,')  which  is  quite  the  culminating  point  of 
interest  in  the  movement;  the  vehement  and 
impetuous  Coda  of  the  last  movement  of  the  A  p- 
passionata  Sonata,  which  introduces  quite  a  new 
feature,  and  the  Coda  to  the  last  movement  of 
the  Waldstein  Sonata.  The  two  climacteric  Codas 

j  of  all,  however,  are  those  to  the  first  movements 
of  the  Eroica  and  the  9U1  Symphony,  which  are 
sublime.  The  former  chiefly  by  reason  of  its 
outset,  for  there  is  hardly  anything  more  amazing 
in  music  than  the  drop  from  the  piano  Tonic  Eb 
which  concludes  the  preceding  section,  to  a  forte 
Db,  and  then  to  the  chord  of  C  major  forti**imo. 
But  the  whole  Coda  of  the  first  movement  of  the 

!  9th  Symphony  is  a  perpetual  climax  and  a  type 
of  Beethoven's  grandest  conceptions,  full  of 
varied  modulation,  and  constant  representation 
of  the  features  of  the  subjects  in  various  new 
lights,  and  ending  with  a  surging,  giant-striding 
specimen  of  'Tonic  and  Dominant,'  by  way  of 
enforcing  the  key,  which  is  quite  without  rival 
in  the  whulu  domain  of  music. 
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There  can  be  no  object  in  following  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  system  of  Form  further  than 
Beethoven,  for  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  is 
anything  further  to  trace.  His  works  present 
it  in  its  greatest  variety  and  on  the  grandest 
scale ;  and  his  successors,  great  as  many  uf  them 
have  been,  have  not  even  approached  liim,  far 
less  added  to  his  final  culmination.  The  main 
tendency  observable  in  later  instrumental  works 
is  to  develop  still  further  the  system  above  dis- 
cussed of  taking  one  key  aa  central  in  a  group 
comprising  many  subsidiary  transitions.  Schu- 
mann's works  present  remarkable  instances  of 
this ;  Mendelssohn  adopts  the  same  practice,  but 
with  more  moderation;  Brahms  again  is  ex- 
tremely free  in  the  same  direction ;  as  may  be 
observed,  for  instance,  in  the  first  section  of  the 
first  movement  of  the  pianoforte  Quartet,  op.  7$, 
which  is  nominally  in  G  minor.  This  is  ap- 
parently a  recognition  of  the  hypothesis  above 
proposed,  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  being  more 
and  more  educated  to  recognise  the  principal  key 
in  a  chain  of  transitions  which  to  the  audiences 
of  Mozart's  day  would  have  been  quite  unin- 
telligible. 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Rondo -form  aa  found  in  the  works  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  in  which  it  was  frequently 
affected  by  the  more  important  and  interesting 
First -movement- form.    It  will  be  obvious  that 
its  combination  with  that  form  does  not  offer 
much  difficulty.    For  that  alternation  of  subject 
and  episode  which  is  the  very  basis  of  the  Rondo 
opens  the  way  to  the  adoption  of  a  second  sub- 
ject in  the  complementary  key  as  the  fittest 
antithesis  to  the  first  statement  of  the  principal 
subject ;  and  the  main  point  of  distinction  of  the 
Rondo-form  from  the  First-movement-form  pure 
and  simple,  is  that  the  first  subject  reappears 
after  the  second  in  the  original  key,  instead  of 
bringing  the  first  half  of  the  movement  to  a  con- 
clusion in  the  complementary  key.    After  this 
deviation  the  form  again  follows  the  system  of 
the  first  movement;  for — as  we  have  already 
sufficiently  pointed  out — no  fitter  place  is  found 
to  develop  the  figures  and  features  of  the  subjects 
and  to  modulate  freely.    In  the  simpler  system 
of  the  Rondo  this  again  takes  the  place  of  an 
episode  ;  in  both  systems  the  first  subject  would 
here  recur,  and  nothing  could  more  fitly  follow  it 
than  the  recapitulation  of  that  subject  which 
occupied  the  place  of  the  first  episode.    It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  Rondo  of  the  W aid- 
stein  Sonata,  Beethoven  has  in  this  place  repro- 
duced the  subject  which  opens  the  first  episode, 
though  the  movement  is  not  cast  on  the  system 
of  a  first  movement.    Finally,  the  subject  may 
reappear  yet  again  in  the  original  key  without 
deviating  strongly  from  that  system ;  so  that,  as 
just  mentioned,  the  only  marked  point  of  devia- 
tion is  the  return  to  the  principal  key  after  the 
appearance  of  the  second  subject.   This  complete 
adaptation  is  more  common  ly  abbreviated  by  | 
replacing  the  '  Development '  by  a  short  episode  J 
(as  in  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  E,  op.  90) ;  and 
even  further  ^as  in  the  Finale  of  Mozart's  Quar  | 


!  tet  in  Eb,  No.  4),  by  passing  immediately  from 
1  the  second  subject  to  the  recapitulation  of  both 
subjects  in  the  principal  key,  and  ending  with  one 
further  final  quotation  of  the  real  Rondo-subject. 
This  latter  in  ]K>int  of  fact  is  to  be  explained 
rather  as  a  simple  method  of  establishing  the 
I  balance  of  keys  by  giving  an  episode  in  a  com- 
plementary key,  than  as  based  on  any  precon- 
ceived notion  of  amalgamation  with  the  First- 
movement- form. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  in  the 
Rondos  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  ia  the  frequent 
rigidity  of  the  subject.  It  is  common  to  meet 
with  a  complete  dance- tune  divided  into  two 
halves,  each  repeated  after  the  accepted  system, 
and  closing  formally  in  the  principal  key.  So 
that  it  is  in  fact  a  complete  piece  in  itself,  and 
stands  out  as  markedly  as  Couperin's  subjects 
do  with  fermatat  over  the  concluding  chords. 
In  these  cases  the  tune  is  not  given  in  exttttto 
at  each  repetition,  but  is  generally  fined  and 
rounded  off  so  as  not  to  affect  the  continuity  of 
the  movement  so  conspicuously  as  in  it*  first 
statement. 

The  angularity  and  obviousness  of  outline 
which  often  mark  the  Rondo  form  in  works 
prior  to  Beethoven,  were  to  a  certain  extent 
alleviated  by  the  use  of  ingenious  playful  treat- 
ment of  the  figures  of  the  chief  subject  by 
way  of  episode;  but  nevertheless  the  formality 
remains,  and  marks  the  Rondo  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  not  to  be 
revived  in  their  particular  manner  in  the  present 
day  without  perpetrating  an  artistic  anachronism. 
Beethoven's  treatment  of  the  Rondo  offers  great 
differences,  but  they  are  chiefly  in  point  of  senti- 
ment, and  difficult  to  define.  Prior  to  his  day 
there  had  evidently  been  a  persistent  tradition 
that  final  Rondos  were  bound  to  be  gay,  jaunt v, 
light,  or  even  flippant.  With  Beethoven  such  a 
dogma  was  impossible ;  and  he  therefore  took  the 
line  of  developing  the  opportunities  it  offered, 
either  for  humorous  purposes,  in  the  persistent 
repetition  of  a  quaint  phrase  (Sonata  in  D. 
op.  10,  No.  3),  or  in  the  natural  and  desirable 
recurrence  of  a  melody  of  great  beauty  (So- 
nata in  £,  op.  90,  and  Waldstein).  In  every 
case  the  system  is  taken  out  of  the  domain  of 
mere  observance  of  formula,  and  its  basis  vital- 
ised afresh  by  making  it  the  vehicle  of  thoughts 
which  can  appear  in  such  an  order  without 
losing  their  true  significance.  In  point  of  fact 
the  Rondo  form  is  elastic  enough  notwithstanding 
its  simplicity,  and  if  the  above  sketch  has  not 
sufficiently  indicated  that  fact,  the  study  of  the 
movements  mentioned,  and  those  in  Beethoven's 
Eb  and  6  Concertos  anil  Bb  Trio,  wUl  lead  to 
the  perception  of  the  opportunities  it  offers  to 
the  composer  better  than  any  attempt  at  reducing 
the  various  features  to  a  formula. 

The  Minuet  and  Trio  survive  as  pure  and  un- 
developed examples  of  the  original  source  of  the 
larger  movements,  in  immediate  contact  with 
their  wonderfully  transformed  descendants.  They 
offer  no  systematic  difference  whatever  from  the 
dances  in 'the  Suites  which  preceded  the  perfected 
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Sonata.   The  main  points  of  form  in  the  two  are 

similar.   The  first  half  of  each  generally  esta- 
blishes some  sort  of  balance  between  the  principal 
key  and  its  complementary  key,  and  is  then  re- 
peated.   The  second  hnlf  begins  with  a  passage 
in  which  harmonic  roots  vary  on  a  more  extended 
scale  than  they  do  in  the  first  half,  proceeding  not 
unfrequently,  if  the  dance  be  on  a  large  scale,  as 
far  as  transient  modulations ;  and  the  last  and 
clenching  section  is  a  repetition  of  some  notable 
feature  of  the  first  part.    Short  as  the  form  is,  it 
admits  of  a  great  amount  of  variety,  and  it  is  one 
of  Haydn's  triumphs  to  have  endowed  his  innu- 
merable specimens  with  ever-changing  freshness. 
The  alternation  of  Minuet  and  Trio  (which  are 
in  fact  two  minuets)  is  obviously  in  itself  an 
element  of  Form,  and  derives  some  force  from 
the  contrast  of  the  keys  in  which  the  two  are 
written,  as  well  as  from  the  contrast  of  their 
styles.   In  Haydn's  early  Quartets — in  which  he 
still  closely  followed  the  order  of  the  Suites — 
the  two  are  frequently  in  the  same  key,  or  in 
major  and  minor  of  the  same  key ;  but  in  his 
later  works  he  takes  advantage  of  contrasts  of 
key  and  puts  his  Trio  in  the  Subdominant,  or 
•  even  in  the  third  below,  as  in  the  Quartet  in  G, 
op.  77.    The  system  of  alternating  dances  after 
this  manner,  probably  with  a  view  to  formal  com- 
pleteness, is  evidently  of  old  standing,  being 
found  even  in  Lully's  works,  and  later,  as  will 
be  more  generally  remembered  by  musicians,  in 
Cluck's  Iphigenie  in  Aulis,  and  in  Handel's 
Overture  to  Samson.   It  is  chiefly  in  this  respect 
that  we  can  still  trace  the  relation  of  the  Minuet 
and  Trio  to  the  modern  Scherzo,  which  is  its 
legitimate  successor,  though  in  other  respects  it 
has  not  only  changed  its  characteristic  rhythms 
and  time,  but  even  its  style  and  form. 

The  Scherzo  is  in  fact  the  most  free  and  inde- 
pendent of  all  the  movements  of  a  modern  instru- 
mental work,  being  characterised  rather  by  its 
sportive  and  playful  style  than  by  any  fixed  and 
systematic  distribution  of  subjects  and  keys. 
Occasionally  it  falls  into  the  same  order  of  dis- 
tribution as  a  first  movement,  but  there  is  no 
necessity  whatever  that  it  should  do  so,  and  its 
whole  character, — happiest  when  based  upon  the 
incessant  repetition  in  varying  lights  and  cir- 
cumstances of  a  strongly  rhythmic  figure, — is 
headlong  abandon  rather  than  the  premeditated 
design  of  the  serious  First  movement.  Beethoven 
was  the  real  creator  of  the  modern  Scherzo,  for 
all  that  a  few  examples  exist  prior  to  him ;  for 
these  are  essentially  in  unsophisticated  dance 
form,  and  belong  to  the  old  order  of  things, 
but  Beethoven's  infinitely  various  Scherzi  are  all 
marked  by  a  certain  intimate  quality  of  style, 
which  has  been  the  real  starting  point  of  his 
successors,  rather  than  any  definite  formal  basis. 
Mendelssohn  created  quite  a  new  order  of  Scherzi 
of  a  light,  happy,  fairylike  character,  in  which  his 
bright   genial  nature  spontaneously  expressed 
itself.    But  to  him  the  like  remark  applies,  for 
they  are  essentially  characterised  rather  by  spirit 
than  form.    Schumann  was  fond  of  putting  two 
Trios  in  his  Scherzi;  as  in  two  of  bis  Sym- 


phonies, and  in  the  very  popular  pianoforte 
Quintet  in  Eb.  This  was  prefigured  in  Beethoven 
by  the  repetition  of  the  Trio  in  the  Symphonies 
in  A  and  Bb. 

The  form  of  the  Slow  movement  in  Sonatas 
and  Symphonies  is  decidedly  variable.    It  is 
most  commonly  based  on  the  same  system  as 
a  first  movement,  but  owing  to  the  length  of 
time  necessary  to  go  through  the  whole  series 
of  sections  in  the  slow  tempo,  it  is  common  to 
abbreviate  it  in  some  way,  as  by  omitting  the 
portion  usually  devoted  to  '  development '  and 
modulation,  and  passing  by  a  short  link  only 
from  the  presentation  of  the  subjects  to  their 
recapitulation — as  in  the  slow  movement  of  Bee- 
thoven's Sonata  in  Bb,  op.  106,  and  that  of 
Mozart's  Quartet  in  Bt>,  No.  3,    There  are  a  few 
instances  of  Slow  movement  in  Rondo  form — as 
in  Mozart's  Sonatas  in  C  minor,  C  major  (1  778), 
and  D  (1777);  Beethoven's  Sonata  pathetique, 
and  that  in  G  (op.  31,  No.  1) — and  several  in  the 
form  of  a  set  of  Variations.    Another  happy 
form  of  this  movement  is  a  species  of  aria  or 
melody,  cast  in  the  old  Rondo  form,  like  the 
example  of  Lull y  quoted  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article.    Of  this  the  beautiful  Cavatina 
in  Beethoven's  Bb  Quartet  (op.  130)  is  a  very 
fine  example,  its  form  being  simply  a  section 
consisting  of  the  aria  or  melody  continuously 
developed,  followed  by  a  section  consisting  of 
impassioned  recitative,  and  concluding  with  a 
return  to  the  original  section  somewhat  abbre- 
viated.   This  form  resolves  itself  practically  into 
the  same  formal  basis  as  the  Minuet  and  Irio  or 
Scherzo,  though  so  different  in  character;  for  it 
depends  almost  entirely  on  the  repetition  of  a 
long  complete  section  with  a  contrasting  section 
in  the  middle.    And  the  same  simple  basis  will 
be  found  to  predominate  very  largely  in  Music,1 
even  in  such  widely  different  classes  as  modern 
Nocturnes,  like  those  of  Field  and  Chopin,  and 
Arias  of  the  time  of  Handel,  of  which  his  '  Waft 
her,  Angels '  is  a  very  clear  example. 

The  idea  of  Variations  was  very  early  arrived 
at  by  musicians ;  for  Dr.  Burney  points  out  that 
in  th»-  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  there  was  a  perfect 
rage  for  this  kind  of  music,  which  consisted  '  in 
multiplying  notes,  and  disguising  the  melody  of 
an  easy,  and,  generally,  well-known  air,  by  every 
means  that  a  spacca  nota,  or  note-splitter,  saw 
possible.'  This  primitive  kind  of  variation  was 
still  a  form  of  some  sort,  and  is  based  upon  the 
same  principle  as  that  of  ground  basses,  such  as 
are  found  in  Purcell's  '  Dido  and  /Eneas,'  and 
were  very  popular  in  those  days ;  and  of  such 
forms  again  as  Bach's  Passacaglia,  or  Chopin's 
Berceuse  in  Db,  or  even  the  wonderful  continuous 
recitative  on  a  constant  repetition  of  a  short 
rhythmic  figure  in  the  bass,  in  Bach's  Italian 
Concerto.  In  all  these  cases  the  principle  is 
that  of  constant  and  continuous  repetition  as  a 
basis  for  superimposed  variety.  Into  Variations 
as  Variations  the  question  of  Fo 
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or  at  least  only  in  such  a  special  way  that  its 
consideration  mu  t  be  left  to  that  particular  head. 
But  as  a  form  in  itself  it  has  been  employed 
largely  and  to  a  degree  of  grout  importance  by 
all  the  greatest  masters  in  the  department 
of  Instrumental  Music  ;  as  by  Handel,  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
and  Brahms.  In  most  cases  sets  of  Variations 
are  not  continuous,  but  each  Variation  U  detached 
from  its  fellow,  making  a  series  of  little  move- 
ments like  the  Theme,  each  in  the  same  key. 
But  this  is  not  invariable;  for  on  the  one  hand, 
Beethoven  produced  a  very  remarkable  set  of 
Variations  on  a  Theme  in  K  (op.  34),  in  which 
the  key  changes  for  each  variation  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  there  nre  many  examples  of  Variations 
which  are  continuous,  that  is,  run  into  one 
another  consecutively,  without  pause,  as  in  the 
hut  movement  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  C  minor, 
op.  ill,  and  (on  a  smaller  scale)  the  slow  move- 
ment of  Haydn's  Quartet  in  B  minor,  op.  64. 
It  is  very  common  for  sets  of  Variations  to  have 
a  grand  Coda— frequently  an  independent  move- 
ment, such  as  a  Fugue  ur  free  Fantasia  based 
upon  some  conspicuous  figure  of  the  Theme ;  as 
in  Beethoven's  Prometheus  Variations,  op.  35, 
and  Schumann's  Etudes  Symphoniques.  There 
can  be  no  possible  reason  for  tying  down  com- 
posers by  any  rigid  dogmas  as  to  key  or  order 
of  succession  in  the  construction  of  a  work  in 
the  form  of  Variations.  Change  of  key  is  emi- 
nently desirable,  for  the  succession  of  a  number 
of  short  clauses  of  any  sort  with  a  cadence  to 
each,  runs  sufficient  risk  of  monotony  without 
the  additional  incubus  of  unvarying  tonality. 
Moreover  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion, 
based  on  the  development  of  the  great  variations 
in  the  finale  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  C,  op.  in, 
those  in  the  Sonata  in  G  (pp.  14),  and  those  on  an 
original  theme  in  F  (op.  34),  that  the  occasional 
introduction  of  an  episode  or  continuation  be- 
tween two  variations  is  perfectly  legitimate,  pro- 
vided it  be  clearly  connected  with  the  series  by 
its  figures.  For  if  the  basis  of  form  which 
underlies  the  Variations  as  a  complete  whole 
be  kept  in  mind,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the 
system  of  incessant  repetition,  when  thoroughly 
established,  would  rather  gain  than  lose  by  a 
slight  deviation,  more  especially  if  that  which 
follows  the  deviation  is  a  clearer  and  more  ob- 
vious version  of  the  theme  than  has  appeared  in 
the  variations  immediately  preceding  it. 

It  will  be  best  to  refer  the  consideration  of 
the  general  construction  of  Symphonies,  Over- 
tures, Concertos,  Sonatas,  etc.,  to  their  respective 
heads,  merely  pointing  out  here  such  things  as 
really  belong  to  the  general  question. 

The  practice  of  prefacing  the  whole  by  an 
Introduction  probably  originated  in  a  few  pre- 
liminary chords  to  cail  the  attention  of  the  audi- 
ence, as  is  typified  in  the  single  forte  chord  which 
o{>ens  Haydn's  Quartet  in  Eb  (No.  33  in  Traut- 
wein).  Many  examples  of  more  extensive  and 
purely  musical  introductions  are  to  be  found  in 
Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works,  and  these  not 
unfrequently  contain  a  tune  or  figure  of 


FORM. 

importance;  but  they  seldom  have  any  clww 
connection  with  the  movement  that  follows  than 
that  of  being  introductory,  and  whenever  there 
is  any  modulation  it  is  confined  within  very 
small  limits,  generally  to  a  simple  alternation 
of  Tonic  and  Dominant.  Beethoven  has  occa- 
sionally made  very  important  use  of  the  intro- 
duction, employing  free  modulation  in  some 
instances,  and  producing  very  beautiful  tunes  in 
it,  as  in  the  Symphony  in  A.  The  most  in> 
I>ortant  feature  in  his  use  of  it  is  his  practice  i>f 

I  incorporating  it  with  the  succeeding  movement; 

I  either  bythe  use  of  a  conspicuous  figure  taken  from 
it  as  a  motto  or  central  idea,  as  in  tlie  Sonata  in 
Eb.  op.  81a;  or  by  interrupting  the  course  tt 
the  succeeding  movement  to  reintroduce  frag-, 
ments  of  it,  as  in  the  Quartet  in  Bb,  op.  130; 
or  by  making  it  altogether  part  of  the  movement, 
as  in  the  9th  Symphony,  where  it  has  an  imme- 
diate and  very  remarkable  connection  with  the 
first  subject. 

The  order  of  succession,  and  the  relation  of 
the  keys  of  the  different  movements  of  which 
each  complete  work  is  composed,  passed  through 
various  stages  of  change  similar  to  those  which 
characterised  the  development  of  the  form  of  the 
several  movements,  and  arrived  at  a  certain 
consistency  of  principle  in  Mozart's  time ;  but 
contract  of  style  and  time  is  and  has  been,  since 
the  early  Suites,  the  guiding  principle  in  their 
distribution.  In  the  Suites  and  early  examples 
of  instrumental  music,  Bucb  as  some  of  Haydn  • 
early  Quartets,  all  the  movements  were  in  the 
same  key.  Later  it  became  customary  to  cast  at 
least  one  movement  in  another  key,  the  key  of 
the  Subdominant  predominating.  No  rigid  rule 
can  be  given,  except  that  the  key  of  the  Domi- 
nant of  the  principal  key  seems  undesirable, 
except  in  works  in  which  that  key  is  minor; 
and  the  use  of  very  extraneous  keys  should  be 
avoided.  In  Sonatas  prior  to  Beethoven  the 
interest  generally  seems  to  centre  in  the  earlier 
movements,  passing  to  the  lighter  refection  at 
the  conclusion.  Beethoven  changed  this,  in 
view  of  making  the  whole  of  uniform  interest 
and  equal  and  coherent  importance.  Prior  to 
him  the  movements  were  merely  a  succession  of 
detached  pieces,  hitched  together  chiefly  with 
consideration  of  their  mutual  contrasts  under  the 
name  of  Sonata  or  Symphony — such  as  is  typified 
even  in  Weber's  Ab  Sonata,  of  which  the  two 
last  movements  were  written  full  two  year* 
before  the  two  first,  and  in  the  similar  history 
of  some  of  Mozart's  works.  With  Beethov.'n 
what  was  a  whole  in  name  must  be  also  a  whole 
in  fact.  The  movements  might  be  chapters,  and 
distinct  from  one  another,  but  still  consecutive 
chapters,  and  in  the  same  story.  HelnnVlu 
points  out  the  scientific  aspect  of  a  connection  of 
this  kind  in  the  Sonata  in  E.  op.  90,  of  which  he 
says,  '  The  first  movement  is  an  example  of  the 
peculiar  depression  caused  by  repeated  Doric" 
cadences,  whence  the  second  (major)  movement 
acquires  a  still  softer  expression.'  In  some  cases 
Beethoven  connected  the  movements  by  such 
subtle  devices  as  making  disguised  versions  of 
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an  identical  figure  reappear  in  the  different 
movements,  as  in  the  Sonatas  in  Bb,  op.  106, 
and  in  Ab,  op.  109,  and  the  Quartet  in  Bb. 
Such  a  device  as  this  waa  not  altogether  unknown 
to  Mozart,  who  connects  the  Minuet  and  Trio  of 
the  Quintet  in  G  minor,  hy  making  a  little 
fitrure  which  appears  at  the  final  cadence  of  the 
Minuet  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  Trio— the 
Minuet  ending 


and  the  Trio  beginning 


In  a  little  Symphony  of  Haydn's  in  B  major 
part  of  the  Minuet  reappear*  in  the  Finale ;  and  the 
same  th:ng  is  done  by  Beethoven  in  the  C  minor 
Symphony.  In  his  Sonata  called  '  Lea  Adieux, 
1*  Absence,  et  le  Retour'  ( which  is  an  instance  of 
programme  music),  the  last  two  movements,  slow 
and  fast,  pass  into  one  another;  as  is  also  the 
case  in  the  Sonata  Appassionata.  In  his  Quartet 
in  Cf  minor  all  the  movements  are  continuous. 
The  same  device  is  adopted  by  Mendelssohn  in 
his  Scotch  Symphony  and  Concertos,  by  Schumann 
in  the  D  minor  Symphony — the  title  of  which 
expressly  states  the  fact— and  by  Liszt  in  Con- 
certos. Schumann  also  in  his  Symphonies  in  C 
and  D  minor  connects  his  movements  by  the 
recurrence  of  figures  or  phrases.        [C.H.H.P. ] 

FORMES,  Karl,  bass  singer,  son  of  the 
sexton  at  Muhlheim  on  the  Rhine,  born  Aug. 
7,  1 8 10.    What  musical  instruction  he  had  he 


sins  to  have  obtained  in  the  church  choir  ;  but 
he  fiivt  attracted  attention  at  the  concerts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  cathedral  fund  at  Cologne  in  1841. 
So  obvious  was  his  talent  that  he  was  urged  to 
go  on  the  stage,  and  made  his  dibut  at  Cologne 
as  Sarastro  in  ti  e  Zauberflote,  Jan.  6,  42,  with 
the  most  marked  success,  ending  in  an  engage- 
ment for  three  years.  His  next  appearance  was 
at  Vienna.  In  1849  he  came  to  London,  and 
sang  first  at  Drury  Lane  in  a  German  company 
as  Sarastro  on  May  30.  He  made  his  appearance 
on  the  Italian  stage  at  Covent  Garden,  March 
16.  1*50,  as  Caspar  in  '  II  Franco  Arciero'  (Der 
Freischiitz).  At  the  Philharmonic  he  sang  first 
on  the  following  Monday,  March  18.  From  that 
time  for  some  years  he  was  a  regular  visitor  to 
London,  and  filled  the  parts  of  Bertram,  Marcel, 
Kocco,  Lcporello,  Beltramo,  etc.  In  1857  he 
went  to  America,  since  which  he  has  led  a  wan- 
dering life  here  and  there. 

For  volume,  compass,  and  quality,  his  voice 
was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  ever  heard. 
He  had  a  handsome  presence  and  oxcellent  dis- 
positions for  the  stage,  and  with  self-restraint 
and  industry  might  have  taken  an  almost  unique 
position. 

His  brother  Theodore,  16  yean  his  junior, 
born  June  24,  1826,  the  possessor  of  a  splendid 
tenor  voice  and  great  intelligence,  made  his  debut  I 
at  Ofen  in  1846,  and  from  57  to  64  was  one  of  | 


the  most  noted  opera  singers  of  Germany.  He 
too  has  l>een  in  America,  and  is  now  singing 
second- rate  parts  at  small  German  theatres.  [G.] 

FORNASARI,  Luciano,  a  bass  singer,  who 
made  his  ap|>earance  about  1828  on  second  and 
third-rate  stages  in  Italy.  In  1831  he  was  sing- 
ing at  Milan  ;  the  next  three  years  he  passed  at 
New  York.  He  sang  at  the  Havana  in  1 835,  and 
in  1836  in  Mexico.  Returning  to  Europe  he  ob- 
ta:ned  an  engagement  at  Lisbon  in  1840,  and 
remained  there  two  years.  After  this  he  made 
a  tour  in  his  native  country,  singing  with  success 
at  Rome,  Modena,  Palermo,  Turin,  and  Trieste. 
In  1843  (Fetis  is  wroug  in  fixing  it  in  1845)  For- 
nasari  appeared  in  Ixmdon.  F<;tis  says  he  had 
a  good  voice  and  sang  with  method.  Mr.  Chorley 
writes,  'The  new  baritone — as  substitute  for 
Tamburini — was  a  tall  dashing  man  : — he  pos- 
sessed a  very  handsome  f.ice,  a  sufficient  voice, 
though  its  quality  was  not  pleasant — and  pre- 
tension enough  and  to  snare.  He  sang  with  l>ad 
method  and  confidence.  He  continued  to  sing 
in  London  until  1846,  after  which  he  did  not 
again  appear.  [J.  M.] 

FORSTER  &  ANDREWS  have  been  esta- 
blished at  Hull  as  organ-builders  since  1843. 
Atn<inj-.t  many  instruments  from  their  factory 
may  be  quoted  the  organs  in  the  Kinnaird  Hall, 
Dundee;  St.  Mary's,  Leicester;  Holy  Trinity, 
Hull;  and  the  'City  Temple'  Congregational 
ChajKil,  London.  [V.deP.] 

FORSTER,  William,  eminent  instrument 
maker,  born  May  4,  1739,  at  Brampton,  Cum- 
berland, was  son  of  William,  and  grandson  of 
John  Forster,  makers  of  spinning  wheels  and 
violins.  He  was  taught  both  trades  by  his 
father,  and  also  learned  to  play  on  the  violin. 
He  came  to  London  in  1759  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  Prescott  Street,  Goodman's  Fields,  and 
for  a  tune  endured  much  privation  from  inability 
to  obtain  suitable  employment.  Ultimately  he 
was  engaged  by  a  music  seller  on  Tower  Hill 
named  Beck,  and  the  violins  made  by  him  being 
much  approved  and  quickly  sold,  he  started  in 
business  on  his  own  account  in  Duke's  Court, 
St.  Martin's  Lane,  whence  he  shortly  removed 
into  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  speedily  attained 
great  reputation.  Foreter  afterwards  added  to 
his  business  that  of  a  music  seller  and  publisher, 
and  in  that  caj>acity  in  1 78 1  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  Haydn  for  the  purchase  and 
publication  in  England  of  that  master's  cotn- 
[tositions,  and  between  that  date  and  1  787  pub- 
lished 83  symphonies,  24  quartets,  24  solos,  duets 
ami  trios,  and  the  '  Passione,'  or  4  Seven  Last 
Words.'  About  1785  he  removed  into  the  Strand 
(No.  348),  where  the  business  waa  carried  on  until 
the  pulling  down  of  Exeter 'Change.  In  1795  he 
issued  a  cop|ier  medal  or  token,  halfpenny  size, 
bearing — Ohrrr*?,  *  Wm.  Forster,  Violin,  Tenor 
and  Violoncello  Maker,  No.  348,  Strand,  London.' 
Prince  of  Wales's  feathers  in  the  field.  Jierer*e. 
The  melody  of  4  God  save  the  King'  in  musical 
notation  in  the  key  of  G.  A  crown  in  the  field, 
above  it  1  God  save  the  king,'  beneath  it  '  1 795.' 
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William  Forster  died  at  the  house  of  his  son,  12,    him  almost  at  the  same  time  as  the  tenor  Wild 


York  St.,  Westminster,  Dec.  14,  1808.  [W.H.H  ] 

Forster,  William,  (No.  2),  son  of  the  above- 
mentioned,  and  generally  known  as  'Royal' 
Forster,  from  his  title  '  Mtudc  Seller  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.' 
Born  1764,  died  1824.  Like  his  father,  he  made 
large  numbers  of  instruments,  which  once  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation.  By  making  the  bellies  of  their 
instruments  thin,  and  increasing  the  weight  of 
the  blocks  and  liningB,  the  Forsters  obtained, 
while  the  instrument  was  still  new,  a  strong  and 
penetrating  tone,  which  found  high  favour  with 
Liudley  and  his  school.  Being  well  made  and 
finished,  and  covered  with  excellent  varnish, 
their  instruments  have  much  that  commends 
them  to  the  eye.  The  Forsters  copied  both 
Stainer  and  Amati.  'Royal'  Forster  had  two 
sons :  William  Forster  (No.  3),  the  eldest, 
devoted  himself  to  other  pursuits,  and  made 
but  few  instruments;  but  the  second,  Simon 
Andrew  Forster,  carried  on  the  business,  first 
in  Frith  Street,  afterwards  in  Macclesfield  Street, 
Soho.  Simon  Andrew  Forster  made  instruments 
of  high  model  and  no  great  merit.  He  is  best 
known  as  the  author  (jointly  with  W.  Sandys, 
F.S.A.)  of  'The  History  of  the  Violin  and  other 
Instruments  played  with  the  Bow,'  1864.  He 
died  Feb.  2,  1870.  [E.J.P.] 

FORTE,  loud :  on  Italian  word,  usually  ab- 
breviated into  /.  A  lesser  degree  of  loudness  is 
expressed  by  mf — mezzoforU ;  a  greater  one  by 
piii  f  and  jf,  and  the  greatest  of  all  by  fff — 
fortisnimo,  as  in  Beethoven's  7th  Symphony 
(Finale),  8th  ditto  (1st  movement),  Overture, 
op.  1 1 5  (at  end),  Leonore,  No.  2  (8vo  score,  pp. 
40,  76),  or  at  the  grand  climax  near  the  close  of 
the  Finale  of  Schubert's  Symphony  in  C,  at  the 
end  of  the  extraordinary  long  crescendo,  ffff 
has  been  occasionally  used  by  later  composers,  as 
in  the  Overture  to  '  Charlotte  Corday,'  by  Benoit. 

Fortcpiano — afterwards  changed  to  Piano- 
forte—was  the  natural  Italian  name  for  the  new 
instrument  which  could  give  both  loud  and  soft 
sounds,  i  1 1  t 1 ....  I  of  loud  only,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  harpsichord. 

fp.  is  a  characteristic  sign  in  Beethoven,  and 
one  which  he  often  uses;  it  denotes  a  sudden 
forte  and  an  equally  sudden  piano.  He  will 
require  it  in  the  Bpace  of  a  single  crotchet  or  even 
quaver,  as  in  the  Overture  to  Leonore,  No.  2 
(8vo  score,  pp.  31,  43,  51— /;>»).  Again,  he 
was  very  fond  of  a  forte  passage  succeeded 
suddenly,  without  any  diminuendo,  by  a  p,  as 
in  bars  64  to  66  of  the  Allegro  of  the  same  work, 
where  the  sudden  p  on  the  Ff  is  miraculous  ;  or 
in  the  reprite  of  the  subject  after  the  trumpet 
fanfares,  where  if  the  p  is  not  observed  the  flute 
solo  is  overwhelmed.  In  a  fine  performance  of 
his  works  half  the  battle  lies  in  the  exact  observ- 
ance of  these  nuances.  No  one  marked  them  before 
him,  and  no  one  has  excelled  them  since.  [G.] 

FORTI,  Anton,  distinguished  baritone  singer, 
born  at  Vienna  June  8,  1790.  He  made  his 
debut  at  Presburg  with  so  much  success  that 


for  his  celebrated  band.  Forti  soon  forfeited  the 
favour  of  the  Prince,  who  suddenly  enrolled  hitn 
as  a  soldier,  and  only  released  him  at  the  in 
tercession  of  several  of  the  nobility.  He  next 
aj>|K?ared  (June  29.  181 1)  at  the  Theatre  'an 
der  Wien'  aa  Don  Juan,  a  part  for  which  hi» 
very  sonorous  voice,  commanding  presence,  and 
elevated  refined  style  of  acting  eminently  fitv.d 
him.  In  April  1813  he  was  engaged  at  the 
court  theatre,  and  Bpeedily  became  a  favourite. 
Besides  Don  J  uan  he  specially  excelled  in  Figaro 
(Mozart  and  Rossini),  Telasco  ..Ferdinand Oortej), 
etc.,  and  in  French  dialogue-operas.  He  sane 
Pizarro  at  the  revival  of  '  FidebV  in  1814 ;  and 
Lysiart  at  the  first  performance  of  '  Euryanthe' 
(1823).  When  Count  Gallenberg  undertook  the 
direction  of  the  court  theatre  in  1829  Forti 
was  pensioned,  and  made  starring  tours  to 
Prague,  Hamburg,  and  Berlin,  where  he  ab-? 
took  a  short  engagement.  On  his  return  to 
Vienna  hiB  voice  had  lost  its  charm,  and  n* 
increasing  corpulence  spoiled  his  acting.  He 
retired  finally  from  the  stage  after  winning  the 
first  prize  at  one  of  the  public  lotteries,  and  uitd 
July  16,1859.  [C.  F.F.J 

FORZA  DEL  DESTINO,  LA.  Tragic  Oper* 
by  Verdi,  libretto  by  Piave  ;  in  4  acta.  Produced 
at  St.  Petersburg  30  Oct.  (1 1  Nov.)  1862,  and  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London,  June  22, 1867. 

FOUNDLING  HOSPITAL.  The  connection 
of  Handel  with  thischari table  institution  (/oun<iid 
by  Captain  Coram  in  1730  forms  a  pleasant 
episode  in  the  composer's  life  in  England,  and 
gives  a  signal  illustration  of  his  benevolence. 
Following  the  example  of  the  masters  of  the 
sister  art  of  Painting,  who  organised  an  exhi- 
bition on  its  behalf,  and  of  Hogarth  and  otbert 
who  presented  paintings  for  its  decoration.  Hands! 
on  May  4,  1749,  attended  a  committee  at  tins 
Hospital,  and  offered  a  performance  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  finishing 
the  chapel.  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  record* 
that  'Saturday  27th  [May]  the  Prince  an<  i  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  with  a  great  number  of  persons  of 
quality  and  distinction,  were  at  the  chapel  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital  to  hear  several  pieces  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music, composed  by  Geor.t 
Frederick  Handel,  Esq.,  for  the  beuefit  of  the 
foundation  :  1st,  the  music  of  the  late  Fire  Works 
and  the  anthem  on  the  Peace  ;  2nd,  select  piece* 
from  the  oratorio  of  Solomon  relating  to  the  de- 
dication of  the  Temple ;  and  3rd,  several  piece* 
composed  for  the  occasion,  the  words  taken  frcm 
Scripture,  applicable  to  the  charity  and  its  bene- 
factors. There  was  no  collection,  but  the  ticket! 
were  at  half-a  guinea,  and  the  audience  above  » 
thousand.'  For  this  act  Handel  was  at  once 
enrolled  as  one  of  the  governors  and  guardians 
of  the  Hospital,  and  during  every  subsequent 
year,  while  his  health  permit'.-.:,  he  directed 
the  performance  of  the  Messiah  in  the  chaptl 
which  yielded  to  the  charity  a  net  result  -rf 
£7000  in  all.   The  governors,  under  a  inisappr 


towards  the  end  of  1  So 7  Prince  Esterhazy  engaged  |  hensiou,  imagined  that  he  intended  to  prwwnt 
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them  with  the  copyright  of  the  oratorio,  and 
I»repared  a  petition  to  parliament  praying  that  a 
bill  might  be  paused  to  secure  to  them  the 
right  in  perpetuity ;  but  Handel  indignantly  re- 
pudiated any  such  intention,  and  the  petition 
never  reached  the  House.  On  the  completion  of 
the  chapel  Handel  presented  it  with  an  organ, 
which  he  opened  on  May  I,  1750,  when  the 
attendance  was  so  large  that  he  was  compelled  1 
to  repeat  the  performance.  The  composer  by  his 
will  bequeathed  '  a  fair  copy  of  the  score  and  all 
the  parts  of  the  Messiah '  to  the  Hospital, 
and  on  his  death  a  dirge  and  funeral  were  per- 
formed in  the  chapel  on  May  26,  1 759,  under  the 
direction  of  his  amanuensis,  John  Christopher 
Smith,  who,  with  his  full  concurrence,  had  been 
appointed  the  first  organist.  In  July  1774  Dr. 
Burney  proposed  to  the  governors  a  scheme  for 
forming  a  Public  Music  School  at  the  Hospital 
for  the  training  of  the  children ;  but  strong  op- 
position was  raised  to  it,"  and  it  was  never  pro- 
ceeded with.  The  chapel  services  are  still  note- 
worthy for  their  mwic,  in  which  the  professional 
choir  is  assisted  by  the  children,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Willing,  the  organist.  (1878.)  [CM.] 

FOURNEAUX,  Napoleon,  born  May  21, 
1808,  at  Leard  (Ardennea\  originally  a  watch- 
maker, improved  the  Accordion.  In  1830  he 
settled  in  Paris  ;  in  36  bought  Chameroy's  organ- 
factory,  and  introduced  great  improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  all  reed  instruments  blown 
by  wind.  At  the  exhibition  of  1844  he  received 
a  silver  medal  for  his  'orgues  expresaives.'  He 
originated  the  idea  of  the  percussion  action  in 
harmoniums.  He  died  at  Aubanton  (Aisne\ 
July  19,  1846.  [M.C.C.] 

FOURNIER,  Pierre  Shion,  engraver  and 
type-founder,  born  in  Paris  Sept.  15,  171 2,  died 
there  Oct.  8,  1768.  He  greatly  improved  the 
engraving  of  music  in  France,  which  up  to  his 
day  was  still  effected  by  punches  on  the  model 
of  those  cut  by  Hautin  in  1525.  He  replaced 
the  lozenge-shaped  notes  by  round  ones,  and 
made  music  altogether  easier  to  read,  although 
his  notes  were  still  thin  and  poor  compared  to 
those  of  later  times.  He  published  '  Essai  d'un 
nouveau  caractere  de  fonte  pour  rimpression  de 
la  musique,  etc.*  (Paris  1756),  and  a  'Traite* 
historique  et  critique  sur  l'origine  et  lea  progres 
des  caractcres  de  fonte  pour  rimpression  de  la 
musique'  (Paris  1765),  which,  though  incomplete 
and  occasionally  incorrect,  contains  interesting 
information  on  music  printing  in  France.  Gia- 
oomo  Falconi  of  Venice  seems  to  have  attained 
a  similar  result  almost  simultaneously  with 
Founder.  Falconi  published  at  Venice  in  1 765 
'Manifesto  d'uno  nuova  impresa  di  stampare  la 
musica,  etc.' ;  and  Paolucci's  4  Arte  pratica  di 
contrapunto'  (1765)  was  printed  in  the  new 
characters.  (M.C.C.] 

FOURTH  is  an  interval  comprising  two  whole 
tones  and  a  semitone.  It  is  called  a  fourth 
because  four  notes  are  passed  through  in  going 
from  one  extreme  of  the  interval  to  the  other, 
for  which  reason  the  Greeks  called  it  &d  rtaaa- 


pwv — Diatessaron.  The  ratio  of  the  vibrational 
numbers  of  its  limiting  sounds  is  3  :  4.  It  is  in 
fact  a  perfect  consonance,  though  regarded  as  a 
difleord  in  the  old  Diatonic  style.  [C.H.H.P.] 

FRA  DIAVOLO,  OU  L'HOTELLERIE  DE 
TERRACINE.  Opera  comique  in  3  acts  ;  words 
by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber.  Produced  at  the 
Opora  comique  Jan.  28,  1830;  in  London — in 
English,  adapted  by  Rophino  Lacy — at  Drury 
Lane,  Nov.  3,  1831  ;  in  Italian,  at  the  Lyceum 
by  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  July  4-11,  1857. 

FRANZL,  Ferdinand,  eminent  violinist  and 
composer,  born  in  1770  at  Schwetxingen  in  the 
Palatinate.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his  father, 
Ignaz  Franzl,  and  performed,  when  only  seven 
years  of  age,  a  concerto  at  a  court  concert  in 
Mannheim,  where  he  entered  the  band  of  the 
Elector  in  1782.  From  1785  he  began  to  travel 
with  his  father.  During  a  prolonged  »tay  at 
Strassburg  he  studied  composition  under  Richter 
and  Pleyel,  and  later  under  Padre  Mattei  at 
Bologna.  He  appears  to  have  been  less  successful 
at  Paris  than  at  Rome,  Naples,  and  Palermo. 
Returned  to  Mannheim  in  1792,  he  took  C. 
Cannabich 's  place  as  leader  of  the  band,  but  in 
1  Ho  2  again  started  for  a  tour  to  Russia.  At 
this  period  Franzl  was  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  the  best  of  living  violin- players, 
and  his  compositions  enjoyed  great  popularity. 
Sp..hr  heard  him  in  1802  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  him: — 'Franzl 
was  at  that  time  the  foremost  of  violin  players 
in  St.  Petersburg.  He  still  follows  the  old 
method  of  holding  the  violin  on  the  right  side 
of  the  tail-piece,  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  play 
with  his  head  bent  down.  [Violin.]  He  also 
lifts  the  right  arm  very  high,  and  has  a  bad 
habit  of  raising  his  eyebrows  whenever  he  plays 
something  expressive.  His  execution  is  neat  and 
clear.  In  the  slow  movements  he  performs  a 
great  many  runs,  Bhakes,  and  cadenzas,  with  rare 
precision  and  distinctness;  but  as  soon  as  he 
plays  forte  his  tone  is  rou<;h  and  unpleasant, 
owing  to  his  drawing  the  bow  too  slowly  and  too 
close  to  the  bridge,  and  pressing  it  too  much  on 
the  string.  Quick  passages  he  executes  with 
good  intonation  and  very  clearly,  but  invariably 
in  the  middle  of  the  bow,  and  consequently 
without  light  and  shade.'  On  a  later  occasion 
Spohr  comments  less  favourably  on  him,  and 
describes  both  his  style  and  his  composition*  as 
old-fashioned;  but  this  only  shows  that  Franzl 
had  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  made  in 
violin-playing  towards  the  end  of  the  last  and 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  could  not 
stand  comparison  with  the  great  masters  of  the 
Paris  school,  still  less  with  Spohr  himself. 

In  1806  Franzl  returned  to  Munich,  and  was 
appointed  conductor  of  the  opera.  He  did  not 
however  give  up  travelling,  and  played  at  various 
times  in  Paris,  Amsterdam,  Vienna,  and  Leipzig. 
In  1823  he  made  a  second  journey  to  Italy. 
He  then  retired  to  Geneva,  but  finally  settled 
at  Mannheim,  and  died  there  in  1833.  Franzl 
was  a  fertile  composer.  He  published  8  con- 
certos and  4  concertinos  for  the  violin,  I  conoer- 
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tantc  and  3  duos  for  a  violins,  9  quartets  for  I 
Btrings,  3  trios  for  2  violins  and  bass,  several  j 
overtures,  a  symphony,  and  a  number  of  songs.  ' 
lie  also  wrote  operas,  which  were  performed 
with  much  success  at  Munich  and  elsewhere. 
All  these  works  are  written  in  an  easy  and 
correct  style,  but,  being  without  higher  artistic 
value,  are  now  entirely  forgotten.  [P.  D.] 

FRAMERY,  Nicolas  Etienne,  author  and 
musician,  born  March  25,  1745  ;  when  quite 
young  was  appointed  *  Surintendant  de  la  mu-  j 
sique'  to  the  Comte  d'Artois.  Ho  wrote  both 
words  and  music  of  'La  Sorciere  par  hasard' 
O783),  a  comic  opera,  and  of  'Medee,'  a  prize 
libretto,  which  was  to  have  been  set  by  Sacchini, 
had  not  his  death  intervened.  It  was  never  per- 
formed. Framery  was  a  skilful  adapter  of  French 
words  to  Italian  operas.  As  an  author  he  pub- 
lished— A  criticism  on  Cluck  in  the  '  Mercure ' 
for  Sept.  1776;  'Le  Musicien  pratique'  ( Paris 
I786),  a  poor  translation  of  Azopardi's  'II  Mu- 
sico  prattico,'  rearranged  by  Choron  in  1824; 
articles  on  Haydn,  Delia- Maria,  etc. ;  besides 
editing  from  1771  to  78  the  'Journal  de  Musique,' 
founded  by  Mathon-de- la-Cour  in  1764;  the 
'  Calendrier  musical,'  1788-9,  a  continuation  of 
Mathon-dc-la-Cour's 'Almanach  musical'  (1775); 
and  taking  part  with  Ginguene"  and  Feytou  in 
the  musical  dictionary  of  « 1' Encyclopedic  me"- 
thodique,'  afterwards  completed  by  Momignv ; 
and  in  the  '  Dictionnaire  des  beaux -arts'  of  tne 
Acadcniie.  He  was  a  Corresjiondaut  of  the  In- 
stitut.  After  copyrights  had  been  recognised  by 
law  Framery  established  an  agency  for  enforcing 
the  rights  of  authors  throughout  France.  He 
died  in  Paris  Nov.  26,  1 810,  leaving  MS.  notices 
of  Gavinies  and  various  other  musicians.  [M.C.C.] 

FUANCKSINA,  LA,  Elisabeth  Dipauc, 
DETTa,  a  French  singer,  who  sang  for  some  years 
in  Italy,  where  she  acquired  her  sobriquet.  In 
the  autumn  of  1736  she  came  to  London,  and 
4  had  the  honour  to  sing  (with  Merighi  and 
Chimenti)  l)efore  her  majesty,  the  duke,  the 
princesses,  at  Kensington,  and  met  with  a  most 
gracious  reception  ;  after  which  the  Francama 
performed  several  dances  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
ot  the  court.'  (London  Daily  Post,  Nov.  18.) 
The  accomplishment  of  dancing,  however,  she 
does  not  seem  to  have  kept  up.  Her  name  as 
a  public  singer  is  not  found  until  Jan.  7,  1738, 
when  she  played  Clotilda  in  Handel's  '  Fara- 
mondo'  on  its  first  representation,  the  first  part 
ever  written  for  her  by  the  great  German.  She 
seems  to  have  had  an  easy,  warbling,  style  of 
execution,  which  Burney  calls  'lark-like,'  and 
pleased  both  composer  and  public.  La  Francesina 
appeared  again  in  Pescetti  s  'Conquista  del  Velio 
d  Uro '  and  in  Handel's  '  Serae  *  that  same  year  : 
and  in  1739  she  took  part  in  'Acis,'  'Saul,' 
'Israel.'  and  *  Dryden's  Ode.'  In  1740  Bhe  re- 
appeared in  'L'Allegro.*  and  in  'Imeneo'  by  the 
same  composer;  the  latter  'advertised  for  Nov. 
29,  but  deferred  for  near  a  fortnight,  on  account 
of  the  indisposition  of  Francesina.'  (Burney.) 
On  January  10,  1741,  she  sang  in  Handel's  last 
opera  '  Deidainia,'  in  which,  according  to  Burney, 


'Nascondi  Vutifpiol,  which  finishes  the  first  art 
is  a  light,  airy,  pleasing  movement,  suited  to 
the  active  throat  of  the  Francesina.'  In  1*44 
and  45  she  took  part  in  Handel's  'Joseph.' 
'  Belshazzar,'  and  'Hercules';  she  had  quilted 
the  stage,  '  but  constantly  attached  herself  to 
Handel,  and  was  first  woman  in  his  oratorios  for 
many  years.'  (Burney.)  She  enjoys  the  doubtful 
honour  of  having  sung  the  four  Italian  soag» 
which  Handel  was  compelled  to  'intermix'  in 
'  Israel  in  Egypt '  in  j  739,  to  carry  it  over  » 
third  performance.  In  1737  her  portrait  re 
engraved  by  J.  Faber  in  mezzotint  from  a  paint- 
ing by  George  Knapton.  It  is  a  half-length,  ami 
represents  a  pleasant,  intelligent  woman ;  tlx 
holds  a  book,  on  a  |*age  of  which  are  the  word*, 
'  I'a  sei  amabile  speranza,'  the  beginning,  pro- 
bably.  of  one  of  her  favourite  Bongs.  [J.M.' 

FRANCHOMME,  Accost,  born  at  Lilfe 
April  10,  1808,  learned  the  rudiments  of  the 
Cello  from  a  player  named  Mas,  entered  the  ParU 
Conservatoire  in  March  1 825,  at  once  attracted  the 
notice  of  Levasseur  and  Norblin  the  Profewon. 
and  in  his  first  year  took  the  first  prize  for  hi* 
instrument.  He  then  joined  the  orchestra  of  the 
Ambigu-comique,  in  27  that  of  the  Opera,  and  in 
28  fixed  himself  at  the  Theatre  des  Italiens.  hi 
conjunction  with  Alard  and  Ch.  Halle  he  formal 
an  annual  series  of  classical  quartets,  which  kid 
the  highest  rank.  Franchomme  was  in  Paris  at 
the  time  of  Mendelssohn's  visit,  in  the  winter 
of  31,  and  is  mentioned  by  Hiller  (MendeLaobn, 
19)  as  one  of  the  artists  who  most  warmly 
appreciated  him.  They  were  just  of  an  age.  and 
knowing  Mendelssohn's  predilection  for  the  cello 
it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  they  oftt* 
'made  music'  together.  He  was  very  intimau 
with  Chopin,  and  was  one  of  those  who  witnessed 
his  last  sufferings  and  received  his  latest  word!. 
Franchomme  has  travelled  very  little,  and  » 
visit  to  England  in  1 856,  when  he  played  at  the 
Musical  Union,  appears  to  be  almost  his  only 
journey.  He  has  been  Professor  at  the  Con- 
servatoire since  Jan.  1,  1846.  Franchonunff 
plaving  is  remarkable  for  a  command  over 
technical  difficulties  of  all  kinds,  very  pur* 
intonation,  and  a  beautiful  and  expressive  ring- 
ing tone.  He  is  the  possessor  of  the  cello  of 
Duport,  said  to  be  the  finest  Stradivari  us  m 
existence,  for  which  he  gave  £1000. 
compositions  consist  chiefly  of  potpourris  and 
variations,  with  one  concerto.  He  has  *k* 
published  with  Chopin  a  Duo  on  airs  from  'Robert 
le  Diable,'  another  with  Bertini,  and  a  third 
with  our  own  Osborne.  His  Adagios  are  much 
esteemed.  [G] 
FRANCISCELLO,  a  great  violoncellist  of  the 
early  part  of  bast  century,  but  of  whom  neither 
the  date  nor  place  of  birth  or  death  are  known, 
and  who  in  fact  would  have  left  no  trace  of  hi* 
existence  but  for  the  fact  that  he  was  heard  by 
I  Quantz,  Benda.  and  Geminiani.  He  seems  to 
have  first  appeared  in  Rome  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Corelli  (1 713).  He  was  at  Naples  in 
I  1735;  Quantz  heard  him  there,  and  Geminiani, 
'  there  or  in  Rome,  was  witness  to  the  rapture 
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with  which  the  great  Aleasandro  Scarlatti 
companied  him  on  the  harpsichord.  In  1 730  he 
wan  at  Vienna,  where  F.  Benda,  then  a  young 
man,  was  so  struck  by  his  style  as  to  say  that  it 
influenced  him  for  ever  after.  He  is  heard  of 
afterwards  at  Genoa,  where  he  may  have  died 
about  1750,  but  nothing  is  known.  [G.] 

FRANCfEUR,  Francois,  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Paris  in  1698.  He  entered  the 
band  of  the  Opera  in  1710,  was  for  many  years 
a  meml>er  of  the  kings  private  band,  and  for 
some  time,  conjointly  with  Rebel,  manager  of 
the  Opera.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1787.  He 
published  two  sets  of  sonatas,  which,  according 
to  Wasielewsky,  show  considerable  progress  in 
form  and  in  treatment  of  the  instrument,  when 
compared  with  similar  works  by  Re'bel  and  other 
French  composers  of  the  period.  It  is  worth 
mentioning  as  a  peculiarity  of  his,  that  he  occa- 
sionally employs  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  on 
the  fingerboard  for  taking  the  bass  note  of  a 
chord— a  proceeding  hardly  in  accordance  with 
legitimate  treatment.  He  also  composed  a  num- 
ber of  operas  conjointly  with  Re'bel,  which  how- 
ever do  not  rise  above  the  level  of  the  period. 

His  son,  Louis  Joseph,  an  eminent  violinist 
and  clever  conductor,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1 738, 
and  died  in  1804.  He  was  first  leader  and  after- 
wards conductor  and  manager  of  the  Opera  and  of 
the  jroyal  band,  and  composed  a  number  of  operas. 
He  also  published  a  treatise  on  instrumentation, 
which  Fetis  considers  a  meritorious  work.  [P.D.] 

FRANK,  Melchiob,  prolific  composer  of 
church  music  and  Lieder,  born,  according  to 
Wetzler's  '  Lioder  Historie,'  at  Zittau  on  the 
borders  of  Saxony  and  Silesia,  lived  at  Nurem- 
berg in  1600,  and  was  Capellmeistcr  to  the  Duke 
of  Coburg  at  the  time  of  his  death,  June  1,  1639. 
Gerbcr  gives  in  his  « Lexicon*  a  list  of  44  works 
by  him,  now  become  very  scarce.  He  did  much 
to  improve  the  instrumental  accompaniment  of 
aongs,  a  point  to  which  little  attention  was  paid 
before  his  day.  Diiring  (' Choralkunde,'  p.  84) 
gives  a  list  of  13  of  his  Chorales  which  survived 
him,  among  which  'Jeru*alem  du  hochgebaute 
Stadt'  and  'Wenn  ich  in  Todesnothen  bin'  are  still 
sung.  He  is  also  said  to  have  written  the  words 
of  several  hymns,  '0  Jesu  wie  ist  deine  Gestalt.' 
'  Per  Brautigara  wird  bald  rufen,'  etc  [F.G.] 

FRANKLIN,  Benjamix,  born  1706  at  Bos- 
ton, U.  S.,  died  at  Philadelphia  1790,  claims 
mention  here  for  his  connection  with  the  Har- 
monica, or  musical  glasses,  which  he  invented 
or  so  far  improved  as  to  make  the  instrument 
practically  available.  [Harmonica.]  The  in- 
vention is  described  by  him  in  a  letter  to  Beccaria 
dated  London,  July  13,  1762,  and  printed  in 
Hparks's  edition  of  his  works  (vi.  245).  That 
Franklin  had  considerable  musical  faculty  is 
evident  from  his  letters  on  Scotch  music  and  on 
the  defects  of  modern  music  (vi.  263,  269  \  which 
are  also  full  of  his  happy  motlier-wit.    [M. C.C.J 

FRANZ,  Karl,  player  on  the  French  horn 
(Waldhorn)  and  the  Baryton  ;  born  in  1 738 
at  Langenbielau  in  Silesia.   His  first  post  was 


under  the  Archbishop  of  Olmutz  in  1 758;  his 
next  under  Prince  Nicholas  Esterhazy  at  Eisen- 
stadt,  where  he  remained  from  1763  to  the  end 
of  76.  His  adoption  of  so  difficult  an  instrument 
as  the  baryton  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  Prince  himself  played  it,  and  that  Haydn 
composed  much  for  it  for  his  use.    At  any  rate 

I  Franz  played  it  very  finely,  and  on  leaving  the 

I  Eisenstadt  band  made  several  tours,  in  which 
hi b  performance  on  it  excited  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm.   Like  Abel  with  the  gam  ha,  Franz  was 

!  accustomed  to  call  the  baryton  the  king  of 
instruments.  In  1787  we  find  him  established 
in  Munich  as  4  Kammennusikus,'  and  he  died 
there  in  1802.  That  he  was  greatly  esteemed 
by  Haydn  is  proved  by  a  cantata  for  voice  and 

I  baryton,  composed  by  that  master  for  him,  and 
which  he  performed  on  his  tours,  singing  and 
accompanying  himself.  The  cantata  was  written 
a  propog  to  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  begins  '  Er  ist  nicht  mehr  i  Ton*  trauernd, 
Baryton!'  [C.F.P.] 

FRANZ,  Robert,  born  June  28,  1815,  at 
Halle,  Handel's  birthplace,  is  the  most  important 
living  representative  of  the  German  LietL  His 
reputation  has  been  of  tardy  growth,  and  has 
apparently  not  yet  reached  its  height.  It  can 
however  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  dissent  from 
any  competent  judge,  that  his  best  songs 
will  stand  their  ground  by  the  side  of  those  of 
Schubert  and  Schumann,  to  which  they  are 
closely  related.  Over  and  above  their  uniform 
and  elaborate  perfection  of  workmanship,  in 
which  it  is  difficult  to  equal  and  impossible  to 
surpass  them,  they  have  a  peculiar  physiognomy 
and  subtle  charm  of  their  own  that  is  sure  to 
endear  them  to  singers  and  players  able  to  deal 
with  them  at  all.  It  is  true  that  they  have 
hitherto  been  'caviare  to  the  general,'  and  are 
likely  to  remain  so  for  some  time,  and  that  '  the 
general/  as  Franz  has  found  to  his  cost,  includes 
the  majority  of  professed  vocalists  and  pianists. 

Nearer  akin  to  the  warm  but  contemplative 
enthusiasm  of  Schumann  than  to  the  passionate 
spontaneity  of  Schubert,  Franz's  songs  are  any- 
thing but  cold,  nor  do  they  in  any  case  smell 
of  the  lamp ;  they  are  reticent  rather  than  out- 
spoken, timid  rather  than  bold,  pathetio  with* 
J  out  conscious  pathos,  eloquent  without  Btudied 
I  rhetoric;  always  true,  giving  more  than  they 
seem  to  give,  saying  more  than  they  seem  to  say ; 
frequently  naif  yet  far  from  trivial,  here  and 
there  profound,  rarely  ecstatic  or  voluptuous,  not 
once  perverse  or  dry  or  commonplace.  All  forms 
and  phases  of  lyrical  speech,  as  tar  as  the  German 
language,  peculiarly  rich  in  songs,  has  been  able 
to  furnish  the  groundwork — from  Luther's  sturdy 
hymns  to  the  love-ditties  of  Heine,  from  the 
I  primitive  weal  and  woe  of  huntsman  and  soldier, 
I  the  simple  sounds  of  forest  and  field,  to  the 
classic  finish  and  spring-like  grace  of  Goethe 
and  the  nocturnal  melancholy  of  Lenau — Robert 
I  Franz  has  set  and  sung.    Without  touching  the 
'  highest  heavens  or  deepest  depths,  he  ha9  illus- 
trated with  his  music  the  entire  world  of  German 
,  lyrical  poetry. 
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If  Schubert  at  his  best  gra-ps  a  poem  with  the 
intense  grip  of  a  dramatist,  and  sings  as  though 
he  struck  up  from  the  centre  of  some  dramatic 
situation ;  if  Schumann  declaims  his  ven*  like  a 
perfect  reader,  or  illuminates  it  as  an  imaginative 
draughtsman  might  grace  the  margin  of  some 
precious  book,  or  dreams  over  it  as  a  tender  and 
profound  musician  is  prone  to  dream  over  some 
inexpressible  sentiment, — Franz  pursues  a  path 
of  his  own ;  he  translate*  the  poem  into  music, 
that  is  to  say,  he  depicts  in  musical  outlines  the 
exact  emotional  state  from  which  it  appears  to 
have  sprung  ;  and  contrives  to  reproduce  closely , 
with  photographic  truth,  the  very  essence  of  the 
poem,  following  strictly  in  the  wake  of  the  poet's 
form  and  diction.  Franz  never  repeats  a  word 
or  a  line,  never  garbles  the  sense  of  a  sentence, 
never  muddles  a  phrase  or  mars  any  rhythmical 
emphasis.  Without  Schubert's  dramatic  passion, 
or  Schumann's  concentrated  heat  or  ecstatic 
sentiment,  with  far  less  specifically  musical  in- 
vention—melodic, harmonic,  or  rhythmic — than 
Schubert,  or  even  than  Schumann,  Franz  im- 
presses one  nevertheless  as  a  rare  master — a 
marked  individuality,  complete  and  perfect  in 
its  way. 

The  son  of  a  respectable  citizen  of  Halle, 
Robert  Franz  had  fair  opportunities  of  getting  a 
good  schooling,  and  might  hare  gone  through  the 
regular  university  curriculum  if  it  had  not  been 
for  his  strong  musical  predilections.  He  had  to 
gratify  his  taste  for  music  on  the  sly,  and  it  was 
only  after  years  of  delay  and  much  against  the 
grain  that  his  parents  could  be  brought  to  see 
that  he  was  destined  to  be  a  musician.  As  a 
lad  he  had  contrived  to  play  the  pianoforte  and 
organ  enough  to  be  able  to  act  as  accompanyist 
in  the  choral  works  of  Handel,  Haydn  and 
Mozart.  In  1835  he  obtained  the  consent  of  his 
parents  to  make  a  trial  of  his  musical  gifts  as 
pupil  of  Schneider  at  Dessau.  There  he  continued 
for  two  years,  playing,  studying  harmony  and 
counterpoint,  and  making  ambitious  attempts  at 
composition,  all  of  which  he  afterwards  de- 

■  ill  I      M  ■  ll 

stroyea. 

On  his  return  to  Halle  as  the  black  sheep  of 
the  family,  with  whom  h\a  mother  alone  had 
any  sympathy,  Franz  vegetated  in  a  dreary 
manner  for  some  six  years,  unable  to  get  any 
sort  of  musical  employment,  yet  obstinately  unfit 
for  anything  else.  But  he  made  good  use  of  his 
time,  studying  Bach,  Beethoven  and  Schubert. 
In  1 843  he  published  his  first  set  of  twelve 
songs,  which  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of 
Schumann  (Neue  Zeitschrift,  July  31),  whose 
frankly  expressed  admiration  was  soon  shared 
by  Mendelssohn,  Gade,  Liszt,  and  other  eminent 
masters.  At  length  the  authorities  at  Halle 
thought  fit  to  appoint  Franz  organist  at  the 
Ulrichskirche,  and  conductor  of  the  '  Sing-acade- 
mic'; and  in  due  course  of  tirao  he  obtained 
the  titles  of  'Koniglicher  Musikdirector '  and 
doctor  of  music,  which  latter  title  was  offered  by 
the  University  of  Halle,  on  his  lecturing  to  its 
students  on  musical  subjects.  Unfortunately  as 
early  as  1 841  his  sense  of  hearing  began-  to 
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decline,  his  troubles  were  aggravated  by  servos 
nervous  disorders  in  1853,  and  became  so  grave 
that  in  1868  he  had  to  relinquish  his  employ- 
ments and  give  up  writing  altogether.  Tb* 
distressing  pecuniary  difficulties  which  uw  1:. 
consequence  were,  however,  effectually  overcoat 
by  the  generous  exertions  of  Liszt,  Joachnt. 
Frau  Helene  Magnus,  and  others,  who  in  ie;a 
got  up  concerts  for  Franz's  benefit,  ant 
a  sum  of  £5000. 

In  his  latter  years  Franz  has  devoted 
time  to  editing  and  arranging  the  works  of  Beci 
and  Handel,  by  furnishing  proper  polyphony 
accompaniments  in  cases  where  the  composer » 
intentions  are  only  indicated  by  a  figured  ba*. 
rewriting  the  part  sketched  for  the  organ  for  a 
group  of  wind  instruments,  so  as  to  facilitate 
performance  in  concert  rooms,  supplying  prcpt-r 
substitutes  for  parts  written  for  obsolete  initru- 
meuts,  etc.  Detailed  critical  essays  upon  and 
about  Robert  Franz's  songs  and  arrangement, 
have  been  published  by  Saran,  S  hatter,  Ambra. 
Hue  Her  and  Liszt,  of  which  the  first  and  last  BS 
the  most  important. 

Franz's  own  contributions  to  the  literature 
music  are  : — '  Mittheilungen  fiber  J.  S.  Bad  * 
Magnificat"  (Halle  1863);  and  'Offener  Brief 
au  Eduard  Hanslick  fiber  Bearbeitungen  altercr 
Tonwerke,  namentlich  Bach  sober  and  Handel  *- 
cher  Vocahnusik'  (Leipzig  1871).  His  cos- 
positions  and  arrangements  consist  of  257  sonjs 
for  a  single  voice  with  pianoforte  accompaniment, 
in  45  sets ;  a  Kyrie,  a  capella,  for  four-part 
chorus  and  solo  voices  ;  the  1 1 7th  Psalm,  a 
capella,  for  double  choir  in  8  parts,  and  a  liturgy 
for  the  evangelical  service ;  6  chorales  ;  four-par. 
songs  for  mixed  voices,  and  6  ditto  for  male 
chorus.  His  arrangements  are  as  follows  :— 
Of  Sebastian  Bach— the  Passion  according  to 
St.  Matthew  ;  Magnificat  in  D  ;  Trauerode  ;  10 
cantatas ;  6  duets  and  numerous  arias.  Of  Han- 
del—the Jubilate;  L' Allegro  il  Penseroso  ed  Q 
Moderato ;  24  operatic  arias  and  1 2  duets ; 
Astorga's  Stabat  Mater;  and  Durante s  Mag- 
nificat. Of  Mendelssohn— a  Hebrew  melody  far 
piano  and  violin ;  6  twoand  four-part  songs  arrani.'vl 
for  one  voice  with  piano ;  Mozart's  quintets  in  C 
minorand  inajor.and  Schubert's  quartet  in  D  minor, 
transcribed  for  piano  a  4  mains.  (1878.)  [CD.] 

FRASCHINI,  (taetano,  was  born  at  Pari* 
in  1815.    Originally  intended  for  the  study  of 
medicine,  he  soon  found  himself  possessed  of  a 
most  powerful  tenor  voice,  and  devoted  himself 
to  its  cultivation.    Having  received  some  in- 
struction from  a  master  named  Moretti,  he  made 
his  first  attempt  (1837)  in  the  cathedral  of  his 
native  city,  and  was  immediately  engaged  to  sing 
the  second  tenor  role  in  '  Belisario '  at  Pa  via, 
and  Hodrigo  in  '  Otello '  at  the  fair  at  Bergamo. 
In  1840  he  sang  at  Milan  ;  and  from  thence  went 
to  Naples,  where  he  remained  several  wars 
attached  to  the  Opera.    Fctis  heard  him  there  in 
184!.  and  admired  his  voice,  and  the  bold  sty  I? 
in  which  he  attacked  the  most  difficult  note* ; 
nine  years  later  he  heard  him  again  at  Bergamo, 
and  found  to  his  surprise  not  only  that  hi* 
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energy  and  purity  of  tone  were  undiminished, 
in  spite  of  the  violence  of  the  music  which  he 
bad  been  executing  during  that  period,  but 
that  he  had  learned  to  sing  better  than  before. 
Fraschini  visited  Bologna,  Venice,  Turin,  Padua, 
Vioenza,  London,  and  Vienna ;  and  sang  fre- 
quently at  the  later  place  down  to  1852  with 
constant  success.  In  1847  he  made  his  debut 
at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  '  Though  originally 
gifted  with  greater  vocal  power'  than  another 
singer,  says  Mr.  Chorley,  '  Signor  Fraachini  was 
less  fortunate  ....  The  new-comer,  naturally 
anxious  to  recommend  himself  by  the  arts  which 
had  delighted  his  own  people,  seemed  to  become 
more  and  more  violent  in  proportion  as  the  "sen- 
sation "  failed  to  be  excited.  But  he  "  piled  up 
the  agony,"  forte  on  forte,  in  vain.'  Continued 
to  appear  till  a  recent  date,  and  now  (1878) 
lives  at  Pa  via,  where  the  theatre  is  called  after 
him,  Teatro  Fraschini.  [J.  M.] 

FRASI,  G in, 1  a,  appeared  in  London  in  1 743 
with  Galli,  and  remained  in  public  favour  for 
many  years.  1  She  was  young  and  interesting  in 
person,  with  a  sweet,  clear  voice  and  a  smooth 
said  chaste  style  of  singing,  which,  though  cold 
said  uninipassioned,  pleased  natural  ears  and 
escaped  the  censure  of  critics '  (Burney).  She 
took  part  that  year  in  the  revival  of  Handel's 
'  Alessandro,'  and  in  the  first  performance  of 
Galuppi's  '  Enrico.'    Her  instructor  was  a  musi- 
cian named  Brivio ;  but  she  doubtless  owed  much 
more  of  the  formation  of  her  taste  and  style  to 
Handel  and  his  singers,  than  to  her  first  master. 
In  1 746  she  was  still  in  an  inferior  position,  but 
in  48  played  a  more  important  part  in  the 
pasticcio  '  Lucio  Vero,'  in  operas  by  Hasse,  and 
in  the  comic  operas  instituted  by  Croza.  Frasi, 
however,  now  entered  on  a  career  which  will 
do  more  to  render  her  memory  lasting  than  any 
small  successes  she  ever  achieved  in  opera.  In 
1749  she  sang  in  Handel's  Oratorios  for  the 
first  time,  taking  part  in  'Solomon'  and  'Sus- 
anna' ;  she  sang  in  'Theodora'  in  1750,  in 
* Jephtba'  in  52,  in  'Joshua'  at  Oxford  in  56, 
and  in  the  'Triumph  of  Time  and  Truth'  in  57. 
She  did  not,  meanwhile,  sever  her  connection 
with  the  stage,  but  appeared  in  1750  in  Ciampi's 

•  Adriano  in  Siria 1  and  Pergolesi's  '  Serva  Pa- 
drona.'  In  1755  Frasi  was  called  upon,  in 
consequence  of  the  indisposition  of  Mingotti,  to 
perform  her  part  in  Jomelli's  'Andromaca,'  as 
she  had  been  twice  in  '  Riccimero,'  the  preceding 
season.  Smith's  '  Fairies '  in  this  year  owed  its 
success  principally  to  Guadagni  and  Frasi.  At 
her  house  Dr.  Burney  at  that  time  'attended 
her  as  her  master.'    In  1758  she  appeared  in 

*  Issipile'  by  G.  Cocchi.  She  sang  also  in  the 
City  at  both  the  Swan  and  Castle  concerts. 

l)r.  Burney  relates  that '  when  Frasi  told  him 
[Handel],  that  she  should  study  hard,  and  was 
going  to  learn  Ihorough-Base,  in  order  to  ac- 
company herself :  Handel,  who  well  knew  how 
little  this  pleasing  singer  was  addicted  to  appli- 
cation and  diligence,  said,  '  Oh— vaat  may  we 
not  expect  I*  There  is  a  portrait  of  Frasi,  in 
mezzotint  (folio),  in  which  she  is  turned  to  the 


left,  singing  from  a  sheet  of  music  held  in  both 
bands,  on  which  is  engraved  a  song  beginning 
with  the  words  '  Voi  amante  che  vedete.'  It  has 
neither  name  nor  date,  and  is  very  rare.  [J.  M.] 

FRATESANTI,  Signora,  the  name  of  a  singer 
who  performed  the  part  of  Clito,  formerly  sung 
by  Boschi  or  Montagnana,  both  basses,  in  Han- 
del's '  Alessandro,'  revived  in  1 743.  Nothing 
else  is  known  of  her.  [J.  M.] 

FREDERIC  thb  great  (Friedrich  II.),  king 
of  Prussia,  a  distinguished  amateur,  born  at 
Berlin,  Jan.  24,  1712,  died  at  Sans-Souci  near 
Potsdam,  A  ug.  1 7, 1 7S6.  He  passionately  admired 
German  music  while  detesting  that  of  Italy  and 
especially  of  France,  which  was  the  more  re- 
markable from  his  well-known  love  of  French 
literature.  He  said  on  one  occasion, '  la  tnusique 
francaise  ne  vaut  rien.'  His  first  musical  in- 
structor when  Crown  Prince  was  Gottlob  Hayne 
the  cathedral  organist,  for  whom  he  always 
retained  a  regard,  and  who  presented  him  with 
a  composition  every  year  on  his  birthday.  In 
1728  he  began  to  learn  the  flute  from  Quanta, 
who  was  a  strict  master,  while  Frederic  was  a 
docile  pupil.  [Qdantz.]  He  was  afterwards, 
however,  compelled  to  Btudy  in  secret,  as  his 
father,  Frederic  William  I,  considered  music  an 
effeminate  pastime,  and  declined  to  allow  him 
instructors  or  musicians  of  any  kind.  He  was 
therefore  driven  to  engage  musical  servants,  and 
often  played  duets  with  his  valet  Fredersdorf, 
until  he  was  able  in  1 734  to  have  a  private  band 
at  his  own  castle  of  Reinsberg.  On  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  in  1740,  he  established  a 
court-band  at  Berlin,  and  sent  Graun  to  Italy 
to  engage  singers.  [Graun.]  He  also  had 
designs  made  for  a  new  opera-house,  which  was 
opened  Dec.  7,  1742.  An  amusing  account  of 
his  difficulties  with  Barberina  the  ballet  dancer 
will  be  found  in  Carlyle  (Bk.  xiv.  chap.  8). 
His  expenditure  on  music  was  lavish,  though  it 
has  been  exaggerated.  Quanta's  salary  amounted 
to  2000  thaler*,  besides  25  ducats  for  each  of  his 
compositions  for  flute  solo,  and  100  ducats  for 
every  flute  he  made  for  tho  king.  According 
to  Reichardt,  Frederic  practised  perseveringly, 
playing  the  flute  four  times  a  day.  It  is  in 
one  of  these  eager  practisings  that  GJrome 
has  represented  him  in  an  admirable  picture. 
Quanta  died  in  1773  while  composing  his  300th 
concerto  for  tho  king,  who  completed  the  work. 
Frederic's  execution  of  an  Adagio  is  said  by 
Fasch  to  have  been  masterly,  but  in  quick 
movements  he  betrayed  a  want  of  practice,  and 
in  matter  of  time  his  playing  was  so  impulsive 
and  irregular,  that  to  accompany  him  was  an  art 
in  itself.  In  later  years  he  again  took  up  the 
clavier,  not  having  sufficient  breath,  it  is  stated, 
for  the  flute.  He  invited  Sebastian  Bach  to 
Potsdam,  and  the  visit,  of  which  Forkel  gives 
an  account,  and  the  result  of  which  was  Bach's 
'  Musikalisches  Opfer,'  took  place  on  April  7» 
1747.  He  particularly  admired  Kilbermann's 
pianofortes,  and  bought  all  he  could  hear  of,  to 
the  number,  according  to  Forkel.  of  15.  One  of 
I  these  is  perhaps  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Schloss  at 
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Potsdam.  Frederic  web  also  a  composer.  The 
Hohenfriedberg  March  was  nominally  by  him, 
as  well  as  a  march  inserted  in  Leasing' s  play, 
*  Minna  von  Barnhelm.'  He  also  composed  a 
'Sinfonia'  for  'Galatea  ed  Acide'  and  one  for 
'  II  lie  pas  tore ' ;  an  Aria  for  '  II  trionfo  della 
fedelta 1 ;  another  for  Graun's  '  Coriolano '  (of 
which  he  wrote  the  libretto)  ;  and  added  fioriture 
for  Hubert  the  singer  to  an  air  in  Hasse's  'Cleo- 
file.'  In  1835  a  search  was  instituted  by  King 
Frederic  William  III,  and  1 20  pieces  composed 
by  Frederic  the  Great  were  found,  but  they  were 
interesting  only  from  their  history,  and  not 
suited  for  publication.  He  had  an  eye  to  the 
improvement  of  the  singing  in  the  public  schools, 
and  an  official  decree  of  his.  dated  Oct.  18,  1 746, 
contains  the  following  passage :  '  Having  received 
many  complaints  of  the  decline  in  the  art  of 
singing,  and  the  neglect  of  it  in  our  gymnasiums 
and  schools,  His  Majesty  commands  that  the 
young  people  in  all  public  schools  and  gymna- 
siums Bhall  Ik;  exercised  more  diligently  therein, 
and  to  that  end  shall  have  singingdesaons  three 
times  a  week  ' — a  command  which  has  doubtless 
materially  contributed  to  the  prevalence  of  music 
in  Germany.    (See  '  Friedrich  d.  G.  als  Kenner 

und  Dilettant'  by  C.  F.  Muller,  Potsdam, 

1847.)  [F.G.] 

FREE  REED.  Organ  stops  of  the  Free  reed 
class  are  more  frequently  made  by  continental 
than  by  English  artists.  The  sound-producing 
part  of  a  pipe  of  this  species  is  formed  thus : — A 
surface  of  metal  or  wood  has  a  vertical  opening 
made  through  it  as  a  passage  for  the  wind  :  in 
front  of  this  a  strip  or  tongue  of  metal — in  some 
large  examples  wood — is  adjusted,  fastened  at 
the  upper  end  and  left  at  liberty  at  the  lower, 
which  is  so  slightly  smaller  than  the  opening  as 
almost  exactly  to  fit  into  it.  This  tongue  is  by 
the  current  of  air  carried  a  short  way  through 
the  opening,  when  it  springs  back  from  its  own 
elasticity ;  and  the  sound  results  from  the 
periodical  and  regular  beats  which  the  tongue, 
vibrating  to  and  fro,  imparts  to  the  passing  air. 
The  '  vibrators*  of  a  harmonium  are  really  free 
reeds;  but  in  the  case  of  an  organ-pipe  the 
tongue  is  furnished  with  a  tube,  which,  upon  the 
principle  of  a  speaking-trumpet,  greatly  augments 
and  amplifies  the  sound  produced.  There  are 
some  free-reed  16-  and  32-feot  posauncs  in  the 
pedal  organ  of  8chulxes  fine  instrument  at  Don- 
caster  parish  church.  [E.J.  H.] 

FREGE,  Majuhe  (u/e  Livia  Gerhard),  was 
born  at  Gera,  June  13.  181 8,  received  her  musi- 
cal education  at  Leipzig,  and  was  taught  to  sing 
by  Pohlenz.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in 
public  on  July  9,  1832,  when  just  entering  her 
15th  year,  at  a  concert  given  at  the  Gewandhaus 
by  the  still  more  juvenile  Clara  Wieck,  then 
only  13.  She  had  at  that  time  a  cultivated 
voice  of  lovely  quality,  especially  in  the  up] 
register,  perfect  intonation,  and  good  style,  I 
was  engaged  for  the  next  series  of  Gewandliaus 
Concerts,  and  began  with  a  very  large  repertoire, 
as  is  evident  from  the  pieces  ascribed  to  her  it 
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the  reports  of  the  concerts.  She  first  appeared 
on  the  stage  at  Ixsiprig.  in  Jessonda,  in  M*rch 
1833.  A  residence  in  Dresden  enabled  her  to 
profit  by  the  example  and  advice  of  Schroder 
Devrient.  In  35  she  entered  the  regular  com- 
pany of  the  theatre  royal  of  Berlin.  Aft*r 
delighting  the  public  by  a  large  range  of  charac- 
ters, in  which  her  acting  was  equal  to  her  singing, 
she  made  her  last  appearance  on  June  25,  1836 
(as  Elvira),  and  left  the  boards  to  be  married  to 
Dr.  Frege  of  Leipsic.  Since  that  time  she  has 
sung  only  at  concerts.  Her  house  has  always 
been  a  centre  of  the  best  music.  She  had  a 
singing  society  there  of  50  voices,  with  a  select 
band,  led  by  David,  and  conducted  by  Lange, 
at  which  the  best  and  least  known  music, 
old  and  new,  was  performed  in  perfection.  Men- 
delssohn was  her  intimate  friend,  often  con- 
sulted her  on  his  music,  and  took  her  his  soncs 
to  try  before  making  them  public.  '  You  don  t 
know  my  songs,'  said  he  to  a  friend  in  London  ; 
'  come  to  Leipzig  and  hear  Mme.  Frege,  and  you 
will  understand  what  I  intended  them  to  be-' 
A  letter  to  the  'Frau  Doctorin  Frege,"  dated 
London,  Aug.  31,  1846,  and  describing  the  first 
performance  of  '  Elijah,'  is  printed  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  Letters.  It  was  at  her  house,  on 
Oct.  9, 1847,  in  trying  over  the  songs  which  form 
op.  7I1  that  he  was  struck  with  the  first  of  the 
attacks  which  ended  in  his  death  on  Nov.  4. 

Mme.  Frege's  characteristics  were  delicacy  and 
refinement — not  a  large  voice,  but  a  great  power 
of  expression  in  singing  her  words,  a  perfect  stvk, 
and  the  highest  musical  intelligence.  [G.] 

FREISCHUTZ,1  DER.  Romantic  opera  a 
3  acts,  words  by  Kind,  music  by  Weber  (his  Sth 
opera) ;  completed,  as  '  Die  Jagersbraut,'  May 
13,  1820.  Produced  at  Berlin  June  18,  182I; 
at  Paris  as  '  Robin  des  Bois,'  with  new  libretto 
by  Castile  Blaze  and  Sauvage,  and  many  changes,' 
at  Odeon,  Dec.  7,  1824,  but  with  accurate  trans- 
lation by  Pacini,  and  recitatives  by  Berlioz,  at 
Academie  royale,  June  7,  1841,  as  4  Le  Franc 
Archer.'  In  Ixmdon,  as  '  Der  Freischutz,  or  the 
seventh  bullet,'  by  Hawes.  at  English  Opera-house, 
with  many  ballads  inserted,  July  22,  1824;  is 
Italian  as  '  II  Franco  arciero,'  at  Co  vent 


March  16,  1850  (recitatives  by  Coata,  not  by 
Berlioz) ;  in  German,  at  King's  Theatre,  May  9, 
1832. 

FRENCH  HORN.  The  designation  of 
'French'  is  commonly  added  to  the  name  of 
the  orchestral  Horn,  from  the  fact  that  a  circular 
instrument  of  this  nature,  without  crooks  or 
other  appliances,  was,  and  still  is,  used  in  France 
for  hunting.  It  is  carried  over  one  shoulder, 
and  beneath  the  arm  of  the  other  side,  usually 
on  horseback.  The  great  length  of  tube  enables 
a  long  series  of  harmonic  sounds  to  be  obtained; 

'  Fl»l-*ehftti,  aay  the  r11rtkm»rt'-\  w  frcr-mnrlrtmari.no*  mbo  aawo 
with  charmed  bulleU.   There  U  do  equivalent  KuglUlt  term. 

*  'AummW  Is  Berlloi'n  word  fur  Ui!«  .wlraceou*  nnrrafinff  '»* 
alncularltjr  in  France,  trnr  indeed  In  Lundco,  half  a  century  afrJl  ar 
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and  these,  organised  into  'calls'  or  signals,  serve 
to  direct  the  order  of  the  chase.  At  the  first 
introduction  of  the  Horn  into  the  Orchestra  it 
was  much  objected  to  on  this  account ;  and  its 
tones  were  considered  coarse  and  boisterous,  only 
fit  for  the  open  air  and  for  woodland  pastimes. 
[Horn.]  [W.H.S.] 

FRENCH  SIXTH.    The  name  formerly  used 
for  the  chord  of  the  Augmented  or 
extreme  sixth,when  accompanied  by 
the  third  and  augmented  fourth  of 
its  bass.  [SeoSixTHjGKKiiANSiXTH;    "  r» 
Italian  Sixth.]         [C.H.H.P.]  I 

FRESCOBALDI,  Gibolamo,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished organist  of  the  1 7th  century,  born  at 
Fcrrara  15S7  or  8,  as  is  conjectured  from  the 
date  on  his  first  composition — 1608.  He  studied 
under  Alexxamlro  Milleville,  also  a  native  of 
Ferrara.  Quadrio  tells  us  that  he  possessed  a 
singularly  beautiful  voice ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
while  still  a  youth  he  enjoyed  a  great  reputation 
both  as  singer  and  organist.  In  1608  he  was  at 
Antwerp,  as  he  dates  from  there  the  preface  to 
his  first  book  of  5 -part  Madrigals  (Antwerp,  Pha- 
lesio)  dedicated  toGuido  Bentivoglio,  Archbishop 
of  Rhodes ;  but  he  must  have  quickly  returned 
to  Italy,  as  his  second  book  was  published  at 
Milan  in  the  same  year.  In  161 4  he  was  in 
Home,  and  by  the  following  year  was  regular 
organist  at  St.  Peter's.  His  first  performance 
there  attracted,  according  to  Baini,  an  audience 
of  30,000  persons.  Froberger  was  his  pupil  from 
Sept  30,  1637,  to  April  164 1,  and  thus  the  noble 
style  of  his  organ  playing  was  handed  on  to  other 
schools.    The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Frescobaldi's  compositions  are  important,  and 
give  us  a  high  idea  of  his  powers.    He  was  the 
first  to  play  tonal  fugues  on  the  organ,  if  we 
except  Samuel  Scheidt,  a  German  contemporary 
but  little  known.    His  works  comprise,  besides 
the  two  named  above — '  Ricercari  e  canzoni 
francesi'  (Rome,  Borboni,  161 5) ;  'Toccate  .  . .  e 
partite  d'intavolatura'  (1613-27-37-57);  'Se- 
condo  libro  di  toccate  etc.*  (Rome  161 6);  'Primo 
librodelle  canzoni  a  1,  2,  3,  4voci'  (Rome  1628); 
•Primo  libro,  Arie  musicali'  (Florence  1630); 
'Fiori  musicali,'  op.  13  (Rome  1635);  and  *Ca- 
pricci  Bopra  diversi  sogetti'  (Rome  1627,  Venice 
1626).   An  extract  book  of  Dr.  Burnoy's  in  the 
British  Museum  (Add.  MSS.  11,588)  contains  a 
copy  of  the  first  of  these  works.    A  Canzona  for 
the  organ  will  be  found  in  Hawkins  (chap.  130), 
and  many  other  pieces  in  Commer's  'Musica 
sacra,'  and  1  Collection  des  compositions/  etc.,  and 
F.  Riegl's  'Praxis  Organoedi'  (1869).  [E.G.] 

FRETS  (Ft.  Let  tons;  Ital.  Tasto;  Ger.  llunde, 
BUnde,  Tonbunde,  Bander,  Oriffe,  Bimdsierj). 
On  stringed  instruments  that  have  fingerboards, 
like  the  lute  or  guitar,  the  small  pieces  of  wood 
or  other  material  fixed  transversely  on  the  finger- 
board at  regular  intervals  are  called  frets.  The 
object  they  Bcrve  is  to  mark  off  the  length  of 
string  required  to  produce  a  given  note.  Pressure 
upon  a  string  immediately  above  a  fret  makes 
at  the  point  of  contact  of  string  and  fret  a 
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J  temporary  1  nut,'  and  the  string,  set  in  motion  as 
far  as  the  bridge  on  the  soundboard  by  plucking 
with  plectrum  or  finger,  or  bowing,  gives  a 
higher  note  in  proportion  to  the  shortening  of 
the  string.  Frets  therefore  correspond  in  their  use 
with  the  holes  in  the  tube  of  a  wind  instrument. 

The  use  of  frets  to  give  certainty  to  the  fingers 
in  stopping  the  notes  required  is  of  great  anti- 
quity, the  Chinese  in  a  remote  age  having  had 
moveable  frets  for  the  strings  of  their  Che.  The 
Hindu  Vina,  a  fingerboard  instrument  with  nine- 
teen frets,  is  of  divine  and  therefore  remote 
origin.  And  the  Egyptians,  a*  may  be  seen  in 
the  British  Museum,  depicted  by  themselves 
about  the  time  of  Moses,  had  either  frets  or 
coloured  lines  serving  a  like  purpose  on  the 
fingerboards  of  their  lutes.  In  the  present  day 
the  Baiaika  of  the  Russian  country  people  has 
coloured  lines  that  serve  for  frets.  It  is  most 
likely  that  the  use  of  frets  came  into  Europe 
through  Spain  and  Southern  France  from  the 
Arabs.  In  the  Middle  Ages  bow  instruments 
had  them,  as  well  as  those  played  with  plectrum 
or  finger.  The  Rebec,  the  Viol*  da  gamba,  da 
braccio,  d'amore,  the  Italian  Lire,  Lirone,  all 
had  them.  But  the  French  Gique  of  the  1 2th- 
14th  centuries,  like  our  modern  fiddles,  had  none. 
In  the  modern  highly-developed  technic  they 
would  be  an  impediment,  and  the  feeling  fir 
temperament  has  only  been  satisfied  by  their 
rejection.  In  lutes,  guitars,  and  zithers,  how- 
ever, they  are  retained.  In  performance  the  end 
of  the  finger  must  be  placed  immediately  above 
the  fret,  and  net  upon  it,  as  vibration  would  be 
interfered  with ;  while  if  too  much  above,  the 
string  would  jar  upon  the  fret. 

The  fingerboard  has  been  differently  divided 
in  different  epochs  and  countries  according  to 
the  scale  •  system  prevailing.  In  Persia  and 
Arabia  there  would  be  smaller  division  than  our 
chromatic,  third  tones  as  well  as  half.  To  mark 
off  the  hetnitonic  division,  the  eighteenth  part  of 
the  length  of  the  string  to  the  bridge  must  be 
measured  off  from  the  nut  or  ledge  at  the  top  of 
the  fingerboard  over  which  the  strings  pass — in 
Italian  capo  tasto,  'head  fret.'  [Capo  Tasto.] 
This  gives  the  place  to  fix  the  first  fret.  Another 
eighteenth  from  this  fret  to  the  bridge  gives  the 
place  of  the  second,  and  so  on  until  the  division 
is  complete.  The  method  implies  a  nearly  equal 
temperament  and  uniform  tension,  but  in  prac- 
tice there  is  room  for  Bome  modification  by  the 
finger.  High  frets  demand  a  greater  finger  pres- 
sure, and  Blightly  sharpen  the  pitch  of  the  notes. 
To  correct  this  the  frets  must  be  shifted  towards 
the  nut.  The  Hindu  uses  finger  pressure,  or  in 
other  words,  greater  tension,  to  get  bis  half-tones 
from  a  diatonic  fret  system.  To  the  instrument 
maker  the  disposition  of  the  frets  is  a  difficult 
task,  requiring  nice  adjustment.  On  the  side 
that  the  strings  are  thicker  the  frets  should  be 
higher,  and  the  fingerboard  must  be  concave  in 
the  direction  of  its  length  to  allow  the  thicker 
strings  to  vibrate.  The  frets  are  gradually 
lowered  as  they  descend  towards  the  bridge,  the 
chanterelle,  or  melody -string,  having  often  a 
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longer  series  extending  only  j  aril y  across  the 
fingerboard.  The  personal  peculiarity  of  the 
hand  or  touch  finally  modifies  the  adaptation  of 
the  frets. 

Narrow  slips  of  wood  are  generally  glued  up 
the  sides  of  the  fingerboard  to  prevent  the  frets 
projecting.  The  convex  fingerboards  of  bow 
instruments  requiring  convex  frets,  fretted  viols 
had  catgut  bound  round  the  fingerboard  and  , 
neck  at  the  stopping  distances.  Hence  the 
German  'Bunde' — binds.  (See  tbecutofGAMBA.) 
The  French  '  ton'  indicate*  the  note  produced ; 
the  Italian  '  tasto'  tho  touch  producing  it.  The 
English  '  fret*  perhaps  implies  the  rubbing  or 
friction  of  the  string  at  the  point  of  contact,  but 
the  derivation  of  the  word  is  doubtful.  Some 
take  the  original  meaning  of  '  fret '  to  have  been 
a  note,  and  thence  the  stop  by  which  the  note 
was  produced.  Shakspeare  puns  upon  the  word 
in  Hamlet,  4  though  you  can  fret  me  you 
cannot  play  upon  me.'  The  writer  has  been 
much  assisted  by  the  exhaustive  article  of 
H  rr  Max  Albert  on  'Bunde'  in  Mendel's 
•Lexicon.'  [A.J.  11.] 

FREZZOLINI,  Eiim i n : a.  was  born  at  Orvieto 
in  i  S 1 8  ;  received  her  first  lessons  in  singing 
from  her  father,  a  buffo  cantante  ;  and  afterwards 
from  Nuncini  at  Florence.  She  had  further 
instruction  from  the  elder  Ronconi  at  Milan, 
and  from  Manuel  Garcia;  and  completed  her 
musical  education  under  Tacchinardi  at  Florence. 
In  this  town  she  made  her  dtbutt  in  1838,  in 
•  Beatrice  di  Tenda'  and  in  the  '  Marco  Visconti' 
of  Vaccaj.  She  sang  also  in  that  year  at  Siena 
and  Ferrara.  and  in  1839  at  Pisa,  Rcggio,  Peru- 
gia, and  Bologna.  She  played '  Lucrezia  Borgia' 
at  Milan  in  1840  with  brilliant  eclat,  and  then 
went  to  Vienna.  Returning  to  Turin,  she  mar- 
ried the  tenor,  Poggi ;  but  continued  to  be  known 
on  the  stage  as  Fruzzolini.  In  1842  (not  1 841, 
as  stated  by  Fetis)  she  came  with  her  husband 
to  Loudon,  during  Grisi's  temporary  absence,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  seizing  the  popular  sympathy. 
'  she  was  an  elegant,  tall  woman,  born  with  a 
lovely  voice,  and  bred  into  great  vocal  skill  (of  a 
certain  order);  but  she  was  the  first  who  arrived 
of  the  "  young  Italians" — of  those  who  fancy  that 
driving  the  voice  to  its  extremities  can  stand  in 
the  stead  of  passion.  But  she  was,  nevertheless, 
a  real  singer  ;  and  her  art  stood  her  in  stead  for 
some  years  after  nature  broke  down.  When  she 
had  left  her  scarce  a  note  of  her  rich  and  real 
soprano  voice  to  scream  with,  Madame  Frezzolini 
was  still  cliarming'  (Ghorley).  In  London,  how- 
ever,  she  never  took  root.  She  returned  to  Italy, 
and  in  1848  was  engaged  for  St.  Petersburg. 
But  the  climate  drove  her  back  to  Italy  in  two 
years.  In  1850  she  reappeared  in  London  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and  in  1853  was  at 
Madrid.  In  November  of  that  year  she  made 
her  first  appearance  in  Paris,  in  the  1  Puritani ' ; 
but  notwithstanding  her  stago-lx»auty,  and  her 
nobility  of  style  and  action,  sho  could  not  achieve 
any  success ;  her  voice  had  suffered  too  much  from 
wear  and  tear,  and  showed  signs  of  fatigue.  She 
subsequently  met  with  the  usual  enthusiastic  re- 
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ception  in  America ;  but  her  career  was  over,  and 
she  has  not  been  heard  again  in  Europe.  (J.JL] 

FRIBERTH,  Karl,  born  1736  at  Wullersdorf 
in  Lower  Austria,  where  his  father  was  school- 
master ;  came  early  to  Vienna,  and  studied 
singing  under  Bonno  and  composition  under 
Gassmann.    He  had  a  fine  tenor  voice,  and  sang 
at  St.  Stephen's,  at  Prince  Hildburghauaen'e  con- 
certs, and  in  Italian  operas  at  court.    In  1 759  he 
was  engaged  by  Prince  Esterhazy ,  and  while  in  his 
service  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Haydn, 
in  whose  operas  he  sang.    He  himself  wrote 
several  librettos.    In  1768  he  married  Maris 
Magdalena  Spangler,  a  singer  in  the  Princei 
company,  ami  removed  with  her  in  1776  u> 
Vienna,  where  he  was  appointed  CapeUmeirter 
to  the  Jesuits  and  to  the  Minorites.    During  » 
visit  to  Italy,  Pope  Pius  VI,  '  on  account  of  his 
services  to  mush ,'  made  him  a  knight  of  the 
Golden  Spur — the  order  to  which  Gluck  and 
Mozart  also  belonged.    Fribcrth  was  an  active 
member  of  the  '  Tonkiinstler-Societat.'  and  took 
Haydn's  part  warmly  in  the  discussions  there. 
As  a  composer  he  restricted   himself  almost 
entirely  to  church  music.    He  died  Aug.  6,  1S16. 
universally  respected  both  as  a  man  and  an 
artist.    In  the  museum  of  the  '  GeselLchaft  der 
Musikfreunde'  at  Vienna,  there  is  a  portrait  of 
him  in  oils,  showing  a  fine  head  and  expressive 
countenance.  [C.F.P.] 
FRICHOT,  a  Frenchman,  inventor  of  the  loss- 
horn  or  ophicleide,  settled  in  London  about  1790, 
published  there  in  1800  'A  complete  Scale  and 
Gamut  of  the  Bass-horn  ....  invented  by  Mr. 
Frichot.'    This  instrument  supplied  a  new  and 
powerful  bass  for  wind  instruments  in  aid  of  the 
bassoon,  which  was  too  weak,  and  the  serpent, 
which  was  very  imperfect.    It  is  now  generally 
superseded  by  the  Bombardon  and  Euphonium. 
(pPHICLKIDE.]  [M.CC] 
FRICK,  or  FRIKE,  PmLrpp  Joseph,  born 
near  Wiirzburg  May  27,  174O,  originally  organist 
to  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  remarkable  performer 
on  the  Harmonica;  travelled  much  from  1769, 
spending  some  years  in  Russia.     He  came  to 
London  about  1780,  and  played  in  public  with 
brilliant  success  both  on  the  pianoforte  and  har- 
monica.   His  health  obliged  him  to  give  up  the 


latter  instrument  in  1786,  and  he  then 
tained  himself  by  teaching,  until  his  death  June 
*5i  1 7V^-  He  published  various  treatises  aod 
some  music,  none  of  which  is  of  any  permanent 
value  (see  Fe'tis).  The  harmonica  he  used  was 
one  on  Franklin's  system.  He  tried  in  vain  to 
adjust  a  key-board  to  the  instrument,  an  attenu* 
in  which  Rollig  succeeded.  [M.C.  C] 

FRITZ,  Babthold,  celebrated  mechanictaa 
and  maker  of  instruments,  son  of  a  miller,  bora 
near  Brunswick  1 697.  He  had  no  education, 
but  found  out  for  himself  the  principles  of  organ- 
building,  and  made  in  all  nearly  500  organs 
clavecins,  and  clavichords,  beginning  in  1721 
with  a  clavichord  of  4  octaves.  The  tone  of  all 
his  instruments  was  good,  especially  in  the  bass. 
He  died  at  Brunswick  July  17,  1766-  Pub~ 
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liahed  'Anw<  i»>:n  '.  wie  man  Claviere  ...  in  alien  | 
zwolf  Tiinen  gleich  rein  stimmen  kiinne,  etc' 
(Leipzig  1756-7-80),  a  new  system  of  tuning 
keyed  instruments  by  means  of  fifths  and  octaves, 
which,  though  erroneous,  had  much  success, 
having  gone  through  3  editions,  and  being  trans- 
lated into  Dutch  by  no  less  a  person  than 
Hummel.  [M.C.C.] 

FROBERGER,"  Johanx  Jacob,  eminent  or- 
ganist, born,  according  to  Mattheson,  at  Halle  in 
Saxony,  where  his  father  was  Cantor,  but  at  what 
date  is  unknown.  On  the  accession  of  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  III  (Feb.  15.  1637)  he  was  appointed 
court  organist  at  Vienna.    There  are  entries  of 
his  salary  in  the  accounts  of  the  Hofcapelle.  from 
Jan.  I  to  Sept.  30,  16371,  from  April  1,  1 641,  to 
Oct.  1645,  and  from  April  1,  1653,  to  June  30, 
1657.   The  interval  from  1637-41  was  occupied 
by  his  stay  in  Italy  as  Frescobaldi's  pupil,  and  a 
grant  of  200  florins  for  his  journey  is  entered  in  the 
accounts  under  June  22,  1637.    In  1657  he  left 
the  Emperor's  service.    In  1662  he  journeyed  to 
London,  where  he  was  twice  robbed  on  the  j 
way,  and  arrived  in  so  destitute  a  condition, 
that  he  thankfully  accepted  the  post  of  organ- 
blower  at  Westminster  Abbey,  offered  him  by 
Christopher  Gibbons,  then  organist  of  the  Chapel 
Koyal  and  the  Abbey.  Gibbons  was  playing  be- 
fore the  Court  on  the  occasion  of  Charles  IV a 
marriage,  when  Froberger  overblew  the  bellows, 
and  thus  interrupted  the  performance,  on  which 
the  enraged  organist  overwhelmed  him  with 
abuse  and  even  blows.    Froberger  seized  the  op- 
portunity a  few  minutes  after  to  sit  down  to  the 
instrument,  and  improvised  in  a  style  which  was 
at  once  recognised  by  a  foreign  lady  who  had 
formerly  been  his  pupil  and  knew  his  touch.  She 
presented  him  to  the  King,  who  received  him 
graciously,  and  made  him  play  on  the  barjwi- 
chord  to  the  astonishment  of  all.    This  curious 
anecdote  is  not  mentioned  by  English  writers, 
but  is  given  by  Mattheson  (Ehrenpforte)  from 
Froberger 's  own  MS.  notes.    Mattheson  states 
that  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic  during  his  visit 
to  Rome,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  ho  was 
aJ  ready  one  when  he  entered  the  Emperor's  ser- 
vice in  1637.    The  late  Anton  Schmidt,  Custos 
of  the  Imperial  library,  maintained  that  he  again 
became  a  Lutheran  after  his  visit  to  London,  and 
was  dismissed  from  his  post  of  Court  organist  on 
that  account.    The  contradiction  has  never  been 
explained,  but  that  he  died  a  Catholic  we  know, 
from  an  autograph  letter  of  Sibylla,  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Wurtcmberg,  who  was  his  pupil, 
and  who  offered  him  an  asylum  in  her  house 
at  He'ricourt,  near  Montbelliard,  where  he  died 
May  7,  1667.    See  'Zwei  Briefe  ul)er  J.  J.  Fro- 
berger .  .  .  von  Dr.  Edmund  Schebek '  (Prague 
1874).     His  printed  works — here   first  given 
accurately — are   I.  'Diverse  ingegnosissime  e 
rarissiine  Partite  di  Toccate,  Canzoni,  Ricercari 
.  .  .  Stampateda  Lodovico  Bourgeat .  .  .  Mogont. 
1693' — two  copies  in  possession  of  the  author, 

I  J«f>.  »ri<1  n«t  Frohberger,  l»  the  name  spelt  by  the.  Ifttt  Inveitlgator, 
Dr.  E.  Fchrbek. 
*  ThU  xkme  »bowi  that  the  receded  date  of  his  birth.  1C35,  most  be 


one  with  Italian  title,  the  other  with  Italian  and 
German.  The  copies  quoted  in  other  works 
with  dates  1695,  1 714,  are  printed  from  the 
same  plates,  but  with  different  titles.  2.  'Di- 
verse .  .  .  etc.,  Prima  continuazione.  Mog.  1696/ 
3.  'Suites  de  Clavecin,  par  Giacomo  Froterger' 
2nd  edition,  Amsterdam,  Roger.  This  last  is  in 
the  library  at  Berlin,  where  are  also  several 
autograph  voIb.  of  Froberger's  dated  1649  and 
1656,  containing,  amongst  others,  some  of  the 

Eieces  in  the  above  collections.    The  Imperial 
library  at  Vienna  also  contains  a  MS.  of  222 
sheets  of  Toccatas,  Caprices,  etc.  [F.  G  ] 

FROHLICH.  There  were  four  sisters  of  this 
name,  all  natives  of  Vienna. 

1.  The  eldest,  NANETTE  (Anna),  born  March 
18,  1797,  a  pupil  of  Hummel  for  the  piano,  and 
of  Hauss  and  Siboni  for  singing,  became  an 
excellent  artist  in  both  branches.  From  18 19-54 
she  was  teacher  of  singing  at  the  Conservatoire 
of  Vienna,  where  she  trained  many  dramatic  and 
concert  singers,  since  celebrated.  She  will  be 
alwavs  gratefully  remembered  for  having  induced 
F.  Schubert  to  write  the  following  pieces  :— « Gott 
ist  mein  Hirt'  (Psalm  xxiii), op.  132  ;  and  'Gott 
in  der  Natur,'  op.  1 33,  both  for  4  women's  voices  ; 
*  Nachthelle.'  op.  134,  for  tenor  solo  and  4  men's 
voices;  the  Serenade  ('Zogernd,  leiBe'),  op.  135, 
for  alto  solo  and  4  women's  voices;  Miriam's 
Song,  op.  1 36  ;  and  Des  Tages  Weihe  (Schicksals- 
lenker*),  op.  146,  for  soprano  solo  and  chorus. 
Grillparzer  wrote  the  words  for  the  Serenade 
and  Miriam's  Song  also  at  her  instigation. 

2.  Barbara,  born  1 799,  a  gifted  artist,  excelled 
both  as  a  contralto  Binger  and  a  painter  of  portraits 
and  flowers.  She  married  Ferdinand  Bogner,  a 
government  employe  and  eminent  flute  player, 
who  was  honorary  prof*  ssor  at  the  Conservatoire 
from  1821  until  his  death  in  45. 

3.  Josephine,  born  Dec.  12,  1805,  a  dis- 
tinguished singer,  pupil  of  her  sister  at  the 
Conservatoire  (1819  21),  made  her  debut  at 
concerts  so  successfully  that  she  was  immediately 
engaged  for  the  court  theatre  (1821-22).  Shortly 
afterwards,  however,  she  went  to  Copenhagen, 
and  completed  her  studies  under  Siboni,  who  had 
settled  (here.  As  a  concert  singer  she  was  very 
well  received  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden, 
and  was  appointed  private  singer  to  the  King 
of  Denmark.  Later  she  went  to  Italy,  and  sang 
in  the  operas  of  Venice  (1829)  and  Milan  (31) 
with  brilliant  success.  The  Societa  Apollinca  of 
Venice  elected  her  an  honorary  member.  After 
her  return  to  Vienna  she  seldom  appeared  at 
concerts,  and  turned  her  attention  almost  entirely 
to  teaching  singing. 

4.  Katuarina,  though  not  a  musician,  must 
not  be  omitted  from  this  remarkable  band  of 
sisters.  Her  cultivated  mind  and  sympathetic 
dispoM  t i  on  eminently  fitted  her  to  be  the  intimate 
friend  and  associate  of  the  great  Austrian  poet 
Grillparzer,  who  was  deeply  susceptible  to  music, 
and  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the 
house  of  these  sisters  until  his  death  in  1R72. 
It  was  'Kathi*  especially,  with  her  quiet  un- 
assuming ways,  whom  the  poet  reverenced  as  his 
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purest  ideal,  and  who  inspired  him  with  many 
of  his  poems,  [C.F.P.] 

FROTTOLE,  early  Italian  songs,  of  which 
nine  books,  containing  each  on  an  average  64, 
were  published  by  Petrueci  at  Venice  between 
1504  and  1509.  Many  of  them  are  by  Trom- 
boncino,  who  so  far  may  be  called  the  Gordigiani 
of  his  day.  As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the 
account  of  Ambros 1  the  Frottola  was  essentially 
a  popular  melody,  or  street-song,  treated  with  a 
certain  amount  of  contrivance.  It  stood  midway 
between  the  strict  and  complicated  Madrigal, 
and  the  Villota  or  Vilanelle,  which  was  a  mere 
harmonisation  of  a  tune ;  and  in  fact  as  the  use 
of  counterpoint  increased  it  disappeared,  its 
better  elements  went  into  the  Madrigal,  its 
lower  into  the  Vilanella.  The  words  of  the 
Frottole  were  often  comic  (in  fact  the  word  is  a 
synonym  for  a  joke)  but  still  oftener  extremely 
sentimental.  Ambros  (478)  cites  some  in  which 
the  song  of  the  cicada  and  the  mewing  of  a  cat 
are  imitated.  The  poem  was  in  verses,  some- 
times very  numerous.  The  music  was  set  almost 
exclusively  for  4  voices.  Besides  those  printed 
at  Venice  a  book  of  12  was  published  at  Rome 
by  Junto  in  1536.  See  Ambros,  as  below,  and 
Eitner  '  Bibliographic.'  [G.] 

FRUYTIERS,  Jan,  Flemish  poet  and  musi- 
cian of  the  1 6th  century,  was  living  at  Antwerp 
in  1 565.  He  was  a  Lutheran,  and  author  of  the 
words  and  music  of  '  Ecclesiasticus  oft  de  wijse 
sproken  Jesu  des  soons  Syrach,  etc*  (Antwerp, 
Selvius,  1565),  a  metrical  translation  of  the  book 
of  Ecclesiasticus.  The  music  is  printed  in  the 
fine  type  of  Plantin.  This  scarce  book  is  the 
more  remarkable  as  it  was  published  by  per- 
mission of  Margaret  of  Parma,  Governess  of  the 
Netherlands,  only  a  few  months  before  she  en- 
forced the  decrees  against  the  heretics  which 
brought  about  the  War  of  the  Gueux.  The 
melodies  are  chiefly  popular  Flemish  airs.  The 
35th  Cant  i  que  (Ecclus.  xxiv)  is  set  to  a  French 
dance  of  the  15th  century,  called  *  L'homme 
armeV—  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  celebrated 
song  of  the  same  name,  so  often  used  as  a  theme 
for  entire  masses  by  composers  of  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries.  The  song  is  in  3-3  time,  the 
dance  in  2-4,  and  in  the  form  of  a  round 
lL'homme  armk.]  [M.C.C.] 

FUCHS,  Alots,  bass  singer  in  the  Imperial 
chapel  since  1836,  and  government  employe1  in  the 
war  de|iartment  at  Vienna,  born  June  33,  1799, 
at  Raase  in  Austrian  Silesia,  remarkable  as  an 
ardent  collector  of  autographs.  His  collection 
of  music,  books,  portraits,  etc.,  purchased  out  of 
a  small  salary  by  dint  of  rigid  economy,  has 
often  been  described  in  detail.  It  contained 
specimens  from  all  nations,  though  the  Italian 
and  German  masters  were  most  fully  represented, 
and  especially  Mozart.  These  materials  were 
I  »artly  used  by  Otto  Jahn  in  his  Life  of  that  Master. 
Fuchs  contributed  articles  to  several  musical 
periodicals,  And  took  a  keen  interest  in  every- 
thing connected  with  the  history  and  literature 
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of  music.  Severe  illnesses  compelled  him  to  part 
with  his  treasures  one  by  one.  and  thus  hii 
whole  collection  was  scattered.  Thallnrg  bough; 
the  remaining  autographs  ;  the  Mozarteum  s  fair 
copy  of  Mozart's  works;  Grasnick  of  Berlin  the 
collection  of  portraits ;  the  ecclesiastical  in- 
stitution of  Gdttwoig  the  library;  and  Putsch 
the  bookseller  of  Augsburg  the  rest  of  the  papers 
and  biographical  articles.  Fuchs  died  at  Vienna 
March  30,  1853.  [C.F.P.] 

FUHRER,  Robkrt,  born  at  Prague,  1807; 
in  1840  succeeded  Wittasek  as  organist  to  the 
Cathedral  there.  His  irregular  life  however  lost 
him  the  post,  and  in  43  he  left  Prague.  In  57 
he  was  organist  at  Gmunden  and  Ischl  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  settled  in  Vienna,  where 
he  died  Nov.  28,  1 861,  in  great  distress  in  a 
hospital.  His  compositions,  published  since  1 830 
in  Prague  and  Vienna,  are  numerous  and  good. 
(For  list  see  Fc*tis.)  They  comprise  masses, 
gradual ea,  offertories,  preludes,  fugues,  a  method 
for  the  jhh lain >rgan,  a  handbook  for  choirmasters, 
a  •  PraktUche  Anleitung  zu  Orgelcoinp<*>i  tionen,' 
etc.  Whatever  his  merits  as  a  musician,  how- 
ever,  he  was  a  dishonest  man,  for  he  actually 
published  Schubert's  Mass  in  G  under  his  own 
name  (Marco  Berra,  Prague  1846),  a  fact  which 
requires  no  comment.  [M.C.C.] 

FURSTENAU,  a  family  of  distinguished 
flutists  and  good  musicians. 

1.  Caspar,  born  Feb.  36,  1772,  at  Munrter, 
where  his  father  was  in  the  Bishop's  band  ;  was 
early  left  an  orphan  under  the  care  of  A.  Rom- 
berg, who  tried  to  force  him  to  learn  the  basaoun, 
as  well  as  the  oboe,  which  he  had  been  already 
taught;  but  his  preference  for  the  flute  asserted 
itself,  and  he  shortly  became  so  proficient,  as  t> 
support  his  family  by  playing  in  a  military  band, 
and  in  that  of  the  Bishop.  In  1793-4  he  made 
a  professional  tour  through  Germany,  and  set- 
tled at  Oldenburg,  where  he  entered  the  Court 
band,  and  gave  lessons  to  the  Duke.  In  181 1 
the  band  was  dispersed,  and  Caspar  again  tra- 
velled with  his  son.  He  died  at  Oldenburg  May 
II,  1819. 

2.  Anton  Bernhard,  a  finer  flutist  than  his 
brother,  born  Oct.  20,  1793,  at  Munster;  fir»* 
appeared  at  a  Court  concert  in  Oldenburg  when 
only  7.  He  remained  with  his  father,  the  two 
taking  long  journeys  together.  In  1817  he  was 
engaged  for  the  municipal  orchestra  of  Frank- 
fort, from  whence  he  removed  in  18  jo  to  Dresdro, 
where  he  remained  in  the  service  of  the  King  of 
Saxony  till  his  death,  Nov.  18,  1853.  In  ,826 
he  accompanied  Weber  on  his  last  sad  journey 
to  London,  tended  him  with  anxious  care,  and 
assisted  him  to  undress  the  night  before  his  death. 
(See  Max  Maria  von  Weber's  Life  of  his  father, 
ii.  703.)  He  composed  several  pieces  and  two 
Methods  for  the  flute. 

3.  His  son  Moritz,  born  in  Dresden,  July  26, 
1834,  also  a  flutist,  at  17  entered  the  royal 
band,  in  which  he  has  remained  ever  since.  He 
has  made  some  valuable  contributions  to  the 
history  of  music,  such  as  '  Bcitrage  zur  Ge- 
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which  to  der  koniglichen  sachsischen  musikal- 
lichen  Capelle*  (1849);  'Zur  Geschichte  des 
Theaters  imd  der  Musik  in  Dresden,'  2  vol*. 
(1861);  and  'Die  Fabrication  niusikaliBcher  In- 
8trumente  fan  Voigtlande*  (1876).  In  1852  he  wan 
appointed  Gustos  of  the  royal  collections  of  music, 
and  received  the  order  of  Albert  of  Saxony.  [F.G.] 

FUGATO.  A  name  given  to  an  irregularly 
fugued  movement,  in  which  the  fugue-form  is  not 
strictly  followed  (especially  as  to  strettos  and 
pedal-|x>inUO,  though  the  structure  is  fugal  and 
contrapuntal.  Fugato  passages  are  often  intro- 
duced in  orchestral  music  with  the  happiest 
effect,  as  in  first  and  last  movements  of  the 
Eroica  Symphony,  in  the  Allegretto  of  No.  7, 
both  by  Beethoven,  and  in  the  first  movement 
of  Mendelssohn's  Italian  Symphony,  immediately 
after  the  double  bar,  etc.  "  [F.  A. G.O.J 

FUGHETTA.  A  short  condensed  fugue— a 
miniature  fugue — correct  and  complete  as  to 
form,  but  with  all  its  dimensions  curtailed. 
No.  24  of  Beethoven's  33  Variations  (op.  120) 
is  entitled  Fughetta.  It  is  in  2  sections  of  16 
bars,  each  repeated.  [F.  A.  G.O.] 

FUGUE,  or  FUGA,  from  the  Latin  fugare, 
to  put  to  flight,  because  one  part  after  another 
seems  as  it  were  to  chase  the  subject  or  motive 
throughout  the  piece.  (So  Milton,  Par.  Lost, 
»>•  563.)  It  has  been  technically  defined  as 
'  a  regular  piece  of  music,  developed  from 
given  subjects  according  to  Btrict  contrapuntal 
rules,  involving  the  various  artifices  of  imita- 
tion, canon,  and  double  counterpoint,  and  con- 
structed according  to  a  certain  fixed  plan.' 
The  necessary  parts  of  a  fugue  are  (1)  Subject 
(or  Dux,  or  Fiihrer),  (2)  Answer  (or  Comet,  or 
Gefdhrte),  (3)  Countersubject,  and  (4)  Stretto; 
to  which  may  usually  be  added  (5)  Codetta  (or 
conduit,  or  copula),  (6)  Episode,  ( 7)  Pedal,  and 
(8)  Coda.  The  Subject  is  the  theme,  or  chief 
melody,  on  which  the  whole  fugue  is  based. 
The  Answer  is  the  correlative  of  the  subject. 
The  relation  of  the  answer  to  the  subject,  in  fact, 
determines  the  whole  character  of  the  fugue. 
Speaking  roughly,  the  answer  is  a  transposition 
of  the  subject  from  the  key  of  the  tonic  to  that 
of  the  dominant.  If  the  answer  can  be  thus 
■imply  transposed  without  modulating  out  of  the 
key,  which  often  happens,  the  fugue  is  called 
a  '  Real  fugue,'  and  the  answer  a  '  Heal  answer.' 
But  in  most  cases  the  answer  has  to  be  modified 
according  to  certain  rules-  to  avoid  modulating 
out  of  the  key.  These  modifications  are  called 
'  mutations,'  and  an  answer  so  treated  is  called 
a '  tonal  answer,'  and  the  fugue  is  called  a  '  Tonal 1 
fugue.'    For  instance,  if  the  subject 


i 


and  the  answer  were  a  simple  transposition 


1  ThU  b  the  modern  nvanlng.  In  the  early  dayi  «f  counterpoint  a 
TmjU  futfue  »«.»  niir  tn  nlikh  the  relation*  <>(  the  nubjeet  ami  ih.»t 
were  -  ■  ■  ■  r-,  .1  \ij  the  old  Church  mode*.  In  which  eac 
mode  bad  It*  related  11a* il  mode.  [Pee  Real  Fcui'E.) 


it  la  obvious  that  we  should  have  left  the  original 
key  of  C  altogether,  aud  modulated  towards  the 
supertonic  ;  to  avoid  this  the  answer  would  have 

to  bo  modified  thus — 


so  as  to  keep  in  the  key  of  C,  and  the  change 
of  the  concluding  note  is  called  a  Mutation. 
Thus  the  dominant  answers  tho  tonic,  and  the 
tonic  answers  tho  dominant.    Example — 
Subject.  Anneer. 


p 


A  few  more  examples  of  mutations  will  ex- 
emplify the  principle  of  tonal  answers. 

I.  Subject. 


— r.  -  r    ■    <S>    .  ■    |     „  — 


3 


A  Mirer. 


£2- 

=1= 


11 


2.  Subjeet. 


Aruuxr. 


Rules  for  the  finding  of  correct  tonal  answers 

may  be  found  in  all  the  treatises  on  the  con- 
struction of  fugues.  Sometimes  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  find  the  proper  answer ;  and  there  are 
subjects  which  will  admit  of  more  than  ono 
correct  answer. 

Into  these  details  it  is  impossible  to  go  in  such 
an  article  as  the  present.  But  the  following 
general  rules  may  be  useful: — (i)  Wherever  the 
subject  has  the  tonic,  the  answer  should  have 
the  dominant;  and  vice  versa.  (2)  Wherever 
the  subject  has  the  3rd  of  the  tonic,  the  answer 
should  have  the  3rd  of  the  dominant ;  and  vice 
versa.  (3)  Wherever  the  subject  has  the  6th  of 
the  tonic,  the  answer  should  have  the  6th  of  the 
dominant;  and  vice  versa.  (4)  Wherever  the 
subject  has  the  4th  of  the  tonic,  the  answer  should 
have  the  4th  of  the  dominant ;  and  vice  versa.  (5) 
In  the  minor  mode,  if  the  subject  has  the  interval 
of  a  diminished  7th,  that  interval  is  unaltered  in 
the  answer.  (6)  If  the  subject,  in  either  mode, 
goes  from  the  dominant  up  to  the  Bubdoininant  in 
the  upper  octave,  the  answer  constitutes  the  in- 
terval of  an  octave ;  thus — 

Subject,  Ansvn-r. 

0- 
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(7)  Every  mutation  should  be  made  in  approach- 
ing or  quitting  the  tonic  or  dominant. 

The  countertrtibjeet  is  primarily  to  be  regarded 
as  an  accompaniment  to  the  subject  or  answer. 
But  it  is  more  than  this,  for  it  ought  to  be  made 
so  melodious  as  to  be  an  available  foil  to  the 
subject  when  used  in  alternation  with  it,  or  with 
the  answer.  It  should  also  be,  in  most  cases,  so 
constructed  as  to  work  in  double  counterpoint 
with  the  subject.  It  usually  makes  its  first  appear- 
ance as  an  accompaniment  to  the  first  entry  of  the 
answer,  after  the  subject  has  been  duly  announced 
by  itself.  We  now  proceed  to  give  an  example  of 
the  commencement  of  a  fugue,  containing  subject, 
answer,  and  counter-subject.  Such  a 
ment  is  called  '  the  Exposition.' 


A  n/wr. 


SltbjfCt. 


r9 


CounUr*ubjtd. 


1 


g  r  r  r  ri— = 


When  the  countersubject  is  introduced  simul- 
taneously with  the  subject  at  the  beginning  of  a 
fugue,  it  should  be  looked  on  rather  as  a  second 
subject,  and  treated  strictly  as  such  throughout 
the  fugue.  In  such  a  case  the  piece  would  be 
properly  described  as  a  Double  fugue,  or  Fugue 
with  two  subjects.  Similarly  there  are  fugues 
with  three  or  more  subjects  ;  the  only  limitation 
being  that  there  should  always  be  fewer  subjects 

this 


jects  and  only  four  voice-parts. 

It  is  very  often  desirable  to  interpose  a  few 
notes  to  connect  the  subject  and  answer,  an  1  to 
facilitate  the  necessary  modulations  bom  tonic 
to  dominant,  and  l>ack  again.  Such  connecting 
notes  are  named  the  Codetta,  conduit,  or  copula, 
and  are  very  useful  in  rendering  the  fugue  less 
dry  and  cramped. 

The  following  is  the  exposition  of  a  two-part 
fugue,  including  a  codetta  : — 


SEE 


w  ■ — ^7  r 


Answer. 


frgffi 


After  the  exposition  is  completed  by  the  1 
sive  and  regular  entry  of  every  part,  it  is  well  to 
make  use  of  fragments  of  the  materials  already 
announced,  working  them  up  contrapuntally 
into  passages  of  imitation,  and  modulating  into 
nearly  related  keys  for  a  few  bars,  before 
returning  again  to  the  subject  and  answer. 
These  may  then  be  introduced  in  various  kindred 
keys,  according  to  tho  taste  of  the  composer,  so 
as  to  secure  variety  and  contrast,  without  wan- 
dering too  far  from  the  original  key  of  the  piece. 
As  the  fugue  goes  on.  it  is  important  to  keep  the 
interest  of  it  from  flagging  by  the  introduction 
of  new  imitations,  formed  of  fragments  of  \h* 
original  materials.  These  passages  are  termed 
Episodes.  With  the  same  object  in  view  it  is 
customary  to  bring  the  subject  and  answer  nearer 
to  one  another  as  the  fugue  draws  towards  its 
conclusion.  The  way  to  effect  this  is  to  make 
the  entries  overlap  :  and  this  is  called  the  Stretto 
(from  ttHngtrt,  'to  bind').  Thus  .the  above 
subject  would  furnish  a  stretto  as  follows  : — 


2± 


?=t=c 


Some  subjects  will  furnish  more  than  one  stretto. 
In  such  cases  the  closest  should  be  reserved  for  * 
the  last.  [Stbktto.] 

But  there  are  many  other jte vices  by  which  v 
variety  can  be  secured  in  the  construction  of  a 
fu'u'ue.  For  the  subject  can  sometimes  be  invert  rd, 
augmented,  or  diminished.  Or  recourse  may  bt 
had  to  counterpoint  at  the  10th  or  u'A.  The 
inversion  of  tho  above  subject  would  be  tt  fol- 
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and  this  might  bo  treated  with  its  appropriate 
answer  and  countersubject,  if  desired.  Some 
subjects  will  furnish  a  stretto  in  strict  canon, 
and  this  should  be  always  reserved  for  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  the  fugue,  by  way  of  climax. 
If  the  fugue  ends  with  an  episode,  such  con- 
cluding episode  is  called  the  Coda  (or  tail-piece). 
It  is  also  customary,  in  fugues  of  more  than  two 
parts,  to  introduce  a  Pedal,  or  point  d'orgne, 
towards  the  end,  which  is  a  long  note  held  out, 
almost  always  in  the  bass  part,  on  which  many 
imitations  and  strettos  can  be  built  which  would 
often  be  otherwise  impracticable.  The  only  notes 
which  can  be  thus  held  out  as  pedahi  are  the 
dominant  and  the  tonic.  The  tonic  pedal  can 
only  be  used  us  a  close  to  the  whole  piece.  The 
dominant  pedal  should  occur  just  before  the 
close.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  tonic  pe<lal  in 
every  fugue,  but  a  dominant  pedal  is  almost 
indispensable. 

Fugues  for  instruments  may  be  written  with 
more  freedom  than  those  for  voices,  but  in  all 
kinds  the  above  rules  and  principles  should  bo 
maintained.  The  fugue-form  is  one  of  the  mo-t 
important  of  all  musical  forms,  and  all  the  great 
classical  composers  have  left  us  samples  of  their 
skill  in  this  department  of  the  art  of  music.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  observed  that  in  the 
early  days  of  contrapuntal  writing  the  idea  of  a 
fugue  was  very  different  from  that  which  we  now 
understand  by  that  term.  In  Morley's  'Plaine 
and  easie  Introduction  to  practicall  Musicke,' 
published  in  1597.  at  P-  we  tne  following 
definition: — 'We  call  that  a  fugue,  when  one 
j«art  beginneth.  and  the  other  singeth  the  same, 
for  some  number  of  notes  (which  the  first  did 
sing),  as  thus  for  example  : 


This  we  should  now-a-days  call  a  specimen  of 
simple  imitation  at  the  octave,  in  two  parts ;  yet 
it  is  from  such  a  small  germ  as  tins  that  the 
sublimo  structure  of  a  modern  fugue  has  been  i 
graduall v  developed.    Orazio  Benevuli  (d.  1672)  I 
was  probably  the  first  of  the  Italian  composers  ' 
who  wrote  fugues  containing  anything  like  formal 
development.    Later,  in  the  1 7th  century,  how- 
ever, every  Italian  composer  of  church  music 
produced  more  or  less  elaborated  fugues,  those 
of  Leo,  Clari,  Aleutian  Iro  Scarlatti,  Colonna, 
Durante,  and  Pergolesi  being  among  the  best. 

But  it  was  in  Germany  that  fugue-writing, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  reached  the  highest 
development  and  attained  the  greatest  |>erfection. 
It  would  fill  a  volume  to  enumerate  all  the  great 
fuguistsof  that  wonderfully  musical  nation  during 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  Two  or  three 
na-Jies,  however,  stand  out  in  bright  relief,  and 


cannot  bo  passed  over.  Sebastian  Bach  occupies 
the  very  pinnacle  among  fugue-composers,  and 
Handel  should  bo  ranked  next  him.  The  student 
should  diligently  study  the  fugal  works  of  these 
great  masters,  and  make  them  his  model.  Bach 
has  even  devoted  a  special  work  to  the  subject, 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  student.  [See  Art 
op  Fl'GUB.]  The  treatises  of  Mattheson,  Mar- 
purg,  Fux,  Albrechtaberger,  and  Andre*,  are  also 
valuable.  Among  more  modern  writers  may  be 
mentioned  Cherubini,  Fe"tis,  and  Reicha.  We 
abstain  from  mentioning  the  works  of  living 
authors  who  have  contributed  much  valuable 
matter  to  the  literature  of  this  Bubject.  Mozart 
should  be  quoted  as  the  first  who  combined  the 
forms  of  the  sonata  and  the  fugue,  as  in  the 
overture  to  '  Die  Zauberflote,'  and  in  the  last 
movement  of  his  'Jupiter  Symphony.' 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  for  a  composer  at  tho 
present  day  to  find  a  great  variety  of  original 
fugue-subjects.  But  the  possible  ways  of  treating 
them  are  so  inexhaustible  that  a  fuguo  can 
always  bo  made  to  appear  quite  new  even  though 
the  theme  on  which  it  is  based  be  trite  and 
hackneyed.  And  here  we  have  one  of  the  great 
advantages  of  this  form  of  composition — namely, 
that  it  does  not  so  absolutely  require  the  origina- 
tion of  really  new  melodies  as  every  other  form 
necessarily  does.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
does  require  a  command  of  all  the  resources  of 
harmony  and  counterpoint  to  produce  fugues 
which  shall  not  be  mere  imitations  of  what  has 
been  done  by  previous  composers ;  and  it  also 
needs  genius  of  a  high  order  to  apply  those 
resources  so  as  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  dryness 
and  lack  of  interest  so  often  cast  upon  the  fugal 
style  of  composition.  [F.A.G  O.] 

FULL  ORGAN.  This  term,  when  standing 
alone,  generally  signifies  that  the  chief  manual, 
or  Great  Organ,  is  to  be  UBed,  with  all  its  stops 
brought  into  requisition.  Sometimes  the  term 
is  employed  in  an  abbreviated  form,  and  with 
an  affix  indicating  that  a  portion  only  of  the  stops 
is  to  be  played  upon— as  '  Full  to  Fifteenth.*  In 
the  last  century  the  expressions  '  Full  Organ,' 
•Great Organ,' and  4  Loud  Organ,'  wore  severally 
used  to  indicate  the  chief  manual  organ.  [E.J.H.J 

FUNDAMENTAL  BASS  is  tho  root  note 
of  a  chord,  or  the  root  notes  of  a  succession  of 
chords,  which  might  happen  to  be  tho  actual 
bass  of  a  short  succession  of  chords  all  in  their 
first  positions,  but  is  more  likely  to  be  partly 
imaginary,  as  in  the  following  short 
of  complete  chord*,  which  has  its 
ba*s  below  on  a  separate  stave  : — 


\ 


Ramcan  wrw  tho  first  to  develop  the  theory  of 
a  fundamental  bass,  and  held  that  it  might  '  as 
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a  general  rule  proceed  only  in  perfect  Fourths  or 
Fifths  upwards  or  downwards.'  Helmholtz  de- 
fines it  as  'the  compound  tone  which  repre- 
sents the  chord,  as  distinguished  from  its  lxt«t, 
that  is,  the  tone  which  belongs  to  the  lowest 
part/  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

FUX,  Johanx  Joseph,  born  1660  of  a  pea- 
sant family  in  the  handet  of  Hirtenfeld,  near 
Gratz  in  Siyria.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early 
life  or  studies,  as  he  refused  to  give  information 
on  the  subject  even  to  Mattheson  for  his  'Grund- 
lage  einer  Ehrenpforte '  (Hamburg  1 740 ;  see 
p.  340,  letter  dated  1 718).  From  1696,  how- 
ever, all  is  clear.  In  tliat  year  he  was  appointed 
organist  to  the  ecclesiastical  foundation  '  Zu  den 
Schotten*  in  Vienna;  and  married  a  Viennese, 
by  whom  he  had  no  children.  In  1698  he  be- 
came court  composer,  and  in  1 705  Capellmeister 
to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen.  He  was  also 
appointed  vice -Capellmeister  to  the  court,  and 
in  1713  Capellmeister  to  the  Dowager  Empress 
Wilhelmine  Amalie.  This  post  he  resigned  in 
17 18,  as  he  had  done  that  at  the  cathedral  in 
1 71 5  upon  his  promotion  to  be  head  Capell- 
meister to  the  court.  He  received  many  proofs 
of  court  favour.  To  the  King  of  the  Romans — 
Arch  duke,  afterwards  Emperor,  Joseph  1 — he 
dedicated  his  first  opus  '  Concentus  inusico- 
instrumentali*,'  in  7  parts  (Felsecker,  Nuremberg 
1 701),  and  the  'Missa  Canonica'  (1718);  and  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  VI  his  most  important  work 
'Gradus  ad  ParnassuuV  (1725).  In  1723,  when 
laid  up  with  gout,  the  Emperor  Charles  had  him 
conveyed  in  a  litter  to  Prague,  that  he  might  be 
present  at  the  performance  of  his  opera  '  Costanza 
e  Fortezza,"  written  for  the  coronation.  Fux 
died  at  Vienna  Feb.  13,  1741,  and  was  buried 
at  St.  Stephen's.  Among  his  best  pupils  were 
Zelenka.  Muff  at,  Tuma,  and  WagenseiL  An 
oil-painting  of  him  in  the  costume  of  the  period 
is  in  the  museum  of  the  '  Gesellschaft  der  Musik- 
freunde'  at  Vienna.  Fux  considered  his  art  in 
a  serious  light,  and  was  held  in  general  respect. 
He  was  courteous  to  all,  and  eminently  kind  and 
just  in  his  dealings  with  the  musicians  under 
him.  As  a  composer  he  was  most  industrious; 
405  works  by  him  are  still  in  existence — 50 
masses;  3  requiems;  57  vespers  and  psalms; 
22  litanies  and  couipletoria ;  12  graduals;  14 
offertoriuins  ;  2  2  motets ;  106  hymns ;  2  Dies  inc; 
I  Domine;  1  Libera  (290  church-works  in  all); 
IO  oratorios ;  18  operas  (of  which  6  were  grand 
operas— 'dramino  per  musica' — and  the  other 
1 2  'componimenti  per  camera'  and  'feste  teatrali 
per  musica');  29  partitas  and  overtures;  and 
8  pieces  for  clavier.  The  greater  part  of  these 
compositions,  either  copied  or  in  autograph,  are 
in  the  Iui]ierial  Library  at  Vienna;  and  the 
' Gesellschaft  dor  Musiktreunde*  also  possesses  a 
considerable  number. 

Of  his  works  oidy  few  are  printed  :  his  'Con- 
centus,' already  mentioned,  *  Eliaa,'  fosta  teatrale 
(Jeane  Roger,  Amsterdam,  1719),  and  the  'Missa 
canonica'  (see  below).  Prosko's  'Musica  divina,' 
vol.  ii.  and  iii.,  contain  seven  church-works.  36 
Trios  for  2  violins  and  bass  (published  about 


1700^  are  lost.    His  dramatic  works  are  now 
valueless,  though  in  their  day  they  contributed 
much  to  the  lustre  of  the  court ;  while  his  ora- 
torios, written  for  Lent,  were  still  more  quickly 
forgotten.  Among  his  MSS.  are  38  sacred '  Sonate 
a  tre,'  which  were  often  played  in  Divine  Service, 
and  are  masterpieces  of  freshness,  invention,  and 
variety.    It  is  evident  that  Fux  enjoyed  3-part 
writing,  for  in  his  'Gradus'  he  says  '  the  master'* 
hand  may  always  be  detected  even  in  3-part 
writing,'  and  '  I  have  often  written  in  3  j  irv-. 
and  not  unsuccessfully,'  a  statement  which  even 
-Matt!         endorses  ('Critica  Musica,*  L  p.  131  \ 
though  as  a  rule  no  friend  to  Fux.   In  his  church 
music  he  was  always  reverent,  and  though  poly- 
phonic writing  was  second  nature  to  him,  he 
usually  abstained  from  unnecessary  subtleties  in 
sacred  music.    One  exception  to  this  must  how- 
ever be  made.    His  'Missa  canonica,'  written 
throughout  '  a  capella,'  a  masterpiece  containing 
every  species  of  canon,  is  unique  in  its  way. 
Here  Fux  displays  his  marvellous  knowledge  of 
counterpoint,  combined  with  the  richest  modu- 
lation ;  and,  as  Marpurg  says  ('  Abbandlung  von 
der  Fuge,'  p.  130),  speaking  specially  of  the 
double  canon  in  the  '  Christo  eleison,'   '  bis 
harmony  is  gorgeous,  and  at  the  same  time 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  sacredness  of  the 
occasion.'  The  mass  is  dedicated  to  the  Emperor 
as  a  proof  'that  classic  music,  far  from  being 
extinct,  has  here  gained  one  more  step  in  advance 
(see  dedication  in  Italian).  The  Imperial  Library 
at  Vienna  contains  a  copy  of  it  by  Michael 
Haydn  ( 1 75  7),  and  the  Royal  Library  at  Dresden 
another  by  Zelenka,  Fux  s  pupil.    It  haa  be*n 
printed  at  Leipsic  by  Peters  and  KiihneL  The 
frequent  performances  of  this  mass  at  the  cathe- 
dral and  the  court  speak  well  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  singers.     The  most  convincing  proof  of 
Fux's  ability  as  a  teacher  is  his  'Gradus  ad  Par- 
nassum,'  written  in  Latin  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  master  and  pupil,  and  consisting  of  two 
parts,  the  first  on  the  theory,  and  the  aecond 
on  the  practice,  of  composition.    It  has  passed 
through  innumerable  editions,  and  been  trans- 
lated into  four  languages.    The  dates  of  publi- 
cation are  as  follows : — the  original,  in  Latin, 
Vienna  1725  ;  German  edition,  by  Lorens  Mitt> 
ler,  Leipsic,  1742;  Italian,  by  Alessandro  Man- 
fredi,  Can>i.  1 761  :  French,  by  Sieur  Pietro 
Denis,  Paris,  1773;  and  English,  anonymoca, 
London,  1791.    Its  usefulness  has  been  attested 
by  such  men  as  Piccinni,  Durante,  P.  Martini, 
the  Abbe  Vogler,  Paolucci,  Gerbert,  Chembini, 
and  in  our  own  day  by  Heinrich  Bellermann 
('Der  Contrapunct,'  etc.,  Berlin  1862).  Mozart 
used  it  in  his  contrapuntal  exercises,  and  Haydn 
repeatedly  studied  it,  and  founded  his  teaching 
upon  it.  An  exhaustive  biography  of  the  master, 
with  a  thematic  catalogue  of  his  compositions,  haa 
been  drawn  up  with  his  usual  accuracy  by  Dr. 
von  Kochel  from  authentic  information,  with 
the  title  'J.  J.  Fux,  Hofcompoeitor  und  Hof- 
kapellmeister  der  Kaiser  Leopold  I,  Joseph  I, 
und  Karl  VI,  von  1698  bis  1740  (Holder,  Vienna 
187*).  LC  F.P.J 
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FZ.  The  abbreviation  of  the  Italian  word 
forznndo,  meaning  that  the  note  or  chord  against 
which  it  in  played  should  be  forced  beyond  the 
normal  Bound  of  the  passage.    It  is  always  pro- 


portionate ;  and  thus  a  fz  in  a  piano  passage 
will  be  far  less  loud  than  in  a  forte  passage. 
*fz  or  sf  (tforzattdo)  is  more  commonly  used 
than/2.  [G.] 


FAURE,  Jean-Baptists,  son  of  a  singer  in 
the  church  at  Moulins,  where  he  was  born  Jan. 
15.  1830.  When  he  was  3  the  family  removed 
to  Paris,  and  when  he  was  7  his  father  died.  In 
1843  he  entered  the  solfeggio  class  in  the  Con- 
servatoire, and  soon  after  the  maitrite  of  the 
Madeleine,  where  he  was  under  Trevaux,  an 
excellent  teacher,  to  whom  he  owes  his  sound 
knowledge  of  music.  After  the  breaking  of  his 
voice  he  took  up  the  piano  and  double  bass,  and 
was  for  MOM  time  a  member  of  the  band  at  the 
Odeon  theatre.  When  his  voice  had  recovered 
he  joined  the  chonis  of  the  Theatre  Italien.  and 
in  Nov.  1850  again  entered  the  Conservatoire, 
and  in  53  obtained  the  first  prizes  for  singing 
and  for  opeYa  comique.  He  made  his  dtbut  Oct. 
30,  52,  at  the  Opera  Comique,  in  Masse's  'Gala- 
thee,'  after  which  he  advanced  steadily  through 
various  r6le*  until  his  creation  of  the  parts  of 
CreveccBur  in  Gevaert's  '  Quentin  Durward' 
(March  58)  and  Hoel  in  Meyerbeer's  'Pardon 
de  Ploermel*  (April  59)  placed  him  in  the  first 
rank.  In  the  winter  of  1861  he  made  his  first 
appearance  at  the  Grand  Opera,  since  which 


time  he  has  been  regularly  retained  there.  In 
London  he  first  appeared  at  Coven t  Garden, 
April  10,  i860,  as  Hoel  in '  Dinorah,'  and  has  since 
that  time  been  a  regular  visitor  at  one  or  other 
of  the  Italian  Opera  houses.  At  Brussels  also 
he  is  often  heard,  and  in  1874,  during  the  war, 
he  undertook  the  first  class  of  singing  in  the 
Brussels  Conservatoire.  In  1 861  he  appeared  in 
Berlin  at  Meyerbeer's  request,  but  the  tremulo 
in  his  voice  did  not  please  the  Germans,  and 
he  has  not  revisited  that  country. 

Faure  is  a  good  musician  and  a  fine  actor. 
He  is  also  a  collector  of  pictures  and  a  man  of 
great  culture.  His  voice  is  a  baritone  of  great 
extent  and  of  very  fine  quality.  His  characters 
comprise  Mephistopheles,  Hamlet,  Nelusco  (Afri- 
caine),  Posa  (Don  Carlos),  Don  Giovanni,  and 
many  more.  In  1 857  he  was  for  a  short  time 
Professor  of  Singing  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
and  in  1859  he  married  Mile.  Lefebvre  (bora 
Dec.  31,  1838),  the  chief  actress  of  Dugazon  rtlc* 
at  the  Opera  Comique.  He  has  published  1  books 
of  songs  (Heugel).  [G.] 


G. 


GThe  fifth  note  of  the  natural  scale— the 
dominant  of  C,  the  relative  major  of  E 
•  minor.  It  is  sol  in  French  and  in  solfa- 
ing.  It  has  Ff  for  its  signature.  G  minor  has 
Bt>  and  Eb  for  the  signature,  and  is  the  relative 
minor  of  B  flat  major.  G  gives  its  name  to  the 
treble  clef,  the  sign  for  which  is  nothing  but  a 
corruption  of  the  letter.  The  Greek  G  gives  its 
name  to  the  gamut  or  scale. 

As  to  its  use  in  composition — two  of  Haydn's 
12  Grand  Symphonies  are  in  G,  and  there  are 
several  others  of  note  in  the  same  key  ('  Oxford,' 
*  Letter  V,'  etc.),  but  there  is  no  remarkable  one 
by  Mozart,  and  not  one  by  Beethoven,  nor  by 
Schubert,  Schumann,  or  Mendelssohn.  Of  Bee- 
thoven's 16  Quartets  one  (No.  2),  and  of  his  II 
Overtures  one  ( Ruins  of  Athens),  the  Sonata  op. 
31,  No.  1,  two  Violin  Sonatas,  and  the  P.  F.  Con- 
certo No.  4,  do  something  to  restore  \he  balance, 
but  it  is  singular  how  much  he  avoids  the  key. 

G  minor  has  Mozart's  Symphony  and  Men- 
delssohn's Concerto  to  ennoble  it.  [G.] 
GABLER,  Johann,  of  Ulm,  built  the  cele- 
brated organ  in  the  abl)ey  of  Weingarten  in  1 750. 
It  has  4  manuals,  and  76  speaking  stops,  and  is 
credited  with  6666  pipes.  It  is  also  said  that 
the  monks  were  so  pleased  with  it  that  they  gave 
G abler  a  florin  per  pipe  over  and  above  the  contract 
price.    He  died  about  the  year  1784.  [V.deP.] 


GABRIEL,  Mart  Ann  Virginia,  of  Irish 
parentage,  born  at  Banstead,  Surrey,  Feb.  7, 1825, 
learned  the  piano  from  Pixis,  Ddhler,  and  Thal- 
berg,  and  harmony  and  construction  from  Mo- 
lique.  Her  principal  work  was  a  Cantata  named 
'Evangeline,'  founded  on  Longfellow's  poem; 
she  wrote  many  operettas,  one  of  which,  'Widows 
bewitched,'  was  performed  by  Mr.  German  Reed's 
company  in  67,  and  had  a  long  run.  Her  Can- 
tatas 'Dreamland'  and  'Evangeline'  were  per- 
formed at  Covent  Garden  in  1 870  and  73.  Many 
of  her  songs  were  very  popular.  Miss  Gabriel 
married  Mr.  George  E.  March  (author  of  most  of 
her  librettos)  in  Nov.  1874,  and  died  from  the 
effects  of  an  accident  on  Aug.  7,  1S77.  [G.] 

GABRIELI,  a  family  of  great  Italian  musi- 
cians. 

1.  Andrea,  celebrated  contrapuntist,  born 
about  1 5 10,  in  the  quarter  of  Venice  called 
Canareggio.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Adrian  Willaert, 
maestro  di  capella  of  St.  Mark's  (1527-62).  In 
1536  he  entered  the  Doge's  choir;  in  66  suc- 
ceeded Claudio  Merulo  as  second  organist  of 
St.  Mark's;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  1586, 
was  first  organist.  His  fame  spread  not  only 
throughout  Italy,  but  also  to  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands.  His  three  best-known  pupils  were 
his  nephew  Giovanni,  Leo  Hassler,  and  Peter 
Sweelinck.    In  1574  the  Republic  r 
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him  to  write  the  muiric  to  be  performed  at  the 
reception  of  Henry  III.  King  of  France;  for 
which  occasion  he  composed  several  pieces,  one 
being  for  1 2  voices  in  a  choirs,  '  Ecco  Vinegia 
bella,'  printed  in  the  'Gemma  Musicalis'  (Venice, 
Gardano,  1588).  Though  much  addicted  to 
counterpoint,  his  style  is  elevated  and  dignified. 
His  finest  work  is  'Psalmi  Davidici  poeniten- 
tiales,  turn  omnis  generis  instrumentorum,  turn 
ad  vocis  modulation nm  accomodati,  sex  vocuin' 
(Venice  1583).  Among  his  numerous  composi- 
tions may  be  mentioned — '  Sac  me  cantiones 
quinque  vocum,  liber  primus'  (1565);  '  Mis- 
sarum  sex  vocum,  liber  primus'  (1570^;  'Ma- 
drigali  a  5  voci,  liber  primus,'  containing  34 
madrigals  and  6  canzoni  (1572)  ;  1  Libro  secondo 
di  Madrigali  a  5  e  6  voci.  con  un  dialogo  da  8 ' 
(i$7a)i  'Canzoni  alia  francese  per  l'organo' 
(1 5  7 1) ;  and  'Canti  concert!  a  6,  7,  8,  10,  e  16 
voci'  (1587).  In  the  last  are  some  pieces  bv 
his  nephew.  His  organ  music  was  printed  with 
his  nephew's  in  3  vols,  of  Ricercari.  Andrea 
seems  to  have  strongly  felt  the  necessity  of 
executing  vocal  music  by  instruments.  He  also 
composed  the  first  '  real  fugues,'  a  species  of  com- 
position for  which  his  nephew  showed  great 
facility.  Proske's  '  Musica  divina '  contains  a 
missa  brevis  and  no  fewer  than  10  motets  of 
his,  all  for  4  voices. 

3.  Giovanni,  born  in  Venice  1557,  pupil  of 
his  uncle  Andrea,  by  1575  already  well  known 
as  a  composer,  succeeded  Claudio  Merulo  as  first 
organist  of  St.  Mark's.  Jan.  1,  1585.    He  died 
probably  in  161 2,  as  Gianpaolo  Savii  succeeded 
him  on  August  13  of  that  year,  but  his  monu- 
ment in  San  Stefano  gives  Aug.  13,  161 3,  as 
the  date  of  his  death.   Although  he  seems  never 
to  have  left  Venice  he  was  well  known  through- 
out the  civilised  world.  The  works  of  his  pupils, 
Heinrich  Schutz,  Alois  Grani,  and  Michael  Prae- 
torius,  testify  to  the  deep  respect  they  all  enter- 
tained for  him.    His  contrapuntal  facility  was 
extraordinary;  his  'Sacrae  symphoniae'  (1597) 
contains  a  piece  for  3  choirs,  each  of  different  com- 
position. (This  or  a  similar  noble  work  is  printed 
by  Mr.  Hullah  in  his  '  Vocal  scores. ')    The  first 
part  of  the  Symphoniae  is  dedicated  to  Count 
George   Fugger,  in    acknowledgment   of  his 
having  invited  Gabrieli  to  his  wedding.  The 
necessity  for  the  orchestra  is  still  more  marked 
in  Giovanni  than  in  his  uncle  Andrea ;  his 
modulations  are  often  so  bold  and  difficult  that 
we  can  scarcely  believe  they  were  ever  intended 
for  voices.    In  this  respect  he  may  be  called  the 
father  of  the  chromatic  style.    For  particulars 
of  his  times  and  contemporaries  see  Winterfeld's 
*  Johann  Gabrieli  und  seine  Zeit,'  a  vols,  of  text 
and  1  vol.  of  examples,  containing  23  pieces  for 
voices  (from  4  to  16),  one  for  organ,  and  one 
for  quartet.    Others  will  be  found  in  Boden- 
Bchatz  ;  Rochlitz ;  in  Musica  sacra  (Schlesinger 
1834),  etc.    Rochlitz's  Collection  (Schott)  con- 
tains an  In  excelsis  of  his  for  Soprano  and  Tenor 
solo,  and  chorus  (a  4),  with  violins,  3  horns, 
and  2  trombones  ;  also  a  Benedictus  for  3  choirs. 

3  DoMfcNico,  dramatic  composer  and  violon- 
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[  cellist,  known  as  'il  Menghino  del  violonceHV 
I  born  at  Bologna  1640;  first  in  the  band  of  San 
I  Petronio,  then  in  the  service  of  Cardinal  Pamfili. 

In  1676  he  became  a  member,  and  in  1683 
I  President,  of  the  Societa  Filarmonica  in  Bo- 
logna. He  appears  to  have  died  before  1691. 
I  Of  his  operas,  produced  in  Bologna,  Padua,  and 
Venice,  '  Cleobulo '  was  the  most  successful.  His 
instrumental  compositions  '  Balletti,  gighe,  cor- 
renti,  sarabande,  a  due  violini  e  violoncello  con 
basso  continuo,'  op.  I  (Bologna  1 703),  are  in- 
teresting. [F.G.] 

GABRIELLE,  CHARMANTE,  that  is,  Ga- 
brielle  d'Estrres,  mistress  of  Henri  I V.  The  renn 
of  Louis  X  VII  I.  revived  an  artless  little  romance, 
which,  like  the  song  'Vive  Henri  IV.'  [see 
Henri],  recalled  pleasant  memories  of  the  B^r- 
nnis.  '  Charmante  Gabrielle '  was  not  only  sunjf 
far  and  wide  at  that  loyal  epoch,  but  the  author- 
ship of  both  words  and  music  was  attributed  U 
the  gallant  king,  and  the  mistake  is  still  often 
repeated.  True  Henri  suggested  the  song  to  one 
of  the  poets  of  his  court/but  we  have  his  own 
authority  for  the  fact  that  he  did  not  himself 
write  the  stanzas.  The  letter  in  which  the  king 
sent  the  song  to  Gabrielle  is  in  the  *  Recueil  d<a 
Lettres  missives'  of  Berger  de  Xivrey  (iv.  99S, 
9),  and  contains  these  words : — '  Ces  vers  voc« 
representeront  mieulx  ma  condition  et  plus  acre- 
ablement  que  ne  feroit  la  prose.  Je  les  1? 
dictez,  non  arrangez.'  The  only  date  on  th« 
letter  is  May  31,  but  it  was  written  in  1597 
from  Paris,  where  Henri  was  collecting  money 
for  his  expedition  to  Amiens,  and  making  pre 
parations  to  leave  Gabrielle  for  the  campaign 
against  the  Spaniards.  It  was  probably  BerUat. 
Bishop  of  Sees,  who,  at  the  kings  'dictation,' 
composed  the  four  couplets  of  the  romance,  of 
which  we  give  the  first,  with  the  music  in  its 
revived  form : — 

P 


m»n-  to       C*  -  M  -  cl  -  k.  r*r 


^§P=!llPl^iHI 


tl  -  e!  Btt-  hea-mix       Jour!     Qu*  at  mis  -je 


Oil 


The  refrain  is  not  original ;  it  is  to  be  (bond 
word  for  word  in  the  'Thesaurus  harmonicas '  of 
Besard  (1603),  and  in  the  'Cabinet  ou  TrAsor 
des  nouvelles  chansons'  (1602);  and  as  at  that 
time  it  took  more  than  five  or  six  years  for  aa 
air  to  travel  from  the  court  to  the  people,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  it  was  no  noveltv. 
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Fetis  attributed  the  air  to  Eustache  Du  Caurroy, 
Dialtre  de  chapelle  to  Charles  IX,  Henri  III,  and 
Henri  IV;  but  the  music  of  that  'Prince  of 
musicians/  as  Mersennus  calls  him,  is  so  imbued 
with  science,  not  to  say  pedantry,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  the  author  of  the  contra- 
puntal exercises  in  his  'Melanges*  to  havo  had 
anything  in  common  with  the  composer  of  so 
simple  and  natural  a  melody.  Its  origin  is  un- 
doubtedly secular  ,  and  there  is  the  mure  reason 
to  believe  it  to  have  been  borrowed  from  an  air 
already  popular  that  the  words '  Cruelle  departie, 
Malheureux  jour '  occur  in  the  '  Chansons  sur  lea 
airs  inondaina.'  In  the  book  of  cantiques  en- 
titled 'La  pieuse  Alouette  avec  son  tirelire' 
(1619)  we  find  a  proof  that  the  church  bor- 
rowed the  air  and  prevailing  idea  of  this  song 
from  the  world,  rather  than  the  reverse,  for  the 
religious  refrain, 

Douce  vierge  Mario, 

S«foun*8-moi ! 
Otez-tnoi  oa  la  via, 
Oa  biea  leniui, 

is  obviously  founded  on  the  love-song  of  1597. 

Such  is  all  the  positive  information  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain  about  'Charmante  Gabrielle ' ; 
but  the  mystery  which  surrounds  its  origin  rather 
increases  than  diminishes  the  attraction  of  this 
celebrated  song.  [G.  C] 

GABRIELLI,  Catterina,  born  at  Rome 
Nov.  1  a,  1730,  daughter  of  Prince  GabrieUi's 
cook,  one  of  the  moBt  beautiful,  accomplished, 
and  capricious  singers  that  ever  lived.  At  the 
age  of  14,  the  Prince,  walking  in  his  garden, 
heard  her  singing  a  difficult  song  of  Galuppi, 
sent  for  her,  and  after  listening  to  her  perform- 
ance, promised  her  his  protection  and  a  musical 
education.  She  was  placed  first  under  Garcia, 
lo  Spagnoletto,  and  afterwards  under  Porpora. 
A  great  success  attended  her  delmt  (1747)  as 
prima  donna,  at  Lucca,  in  Galuppfs  'Sofonisba.' 
Guadsgni  gave  her  some  valuable  instruction  in 
the  style  in  which  he  himself  excelled, — the  pure 
and  correct  cantabile.  This  Bhe  was  therefore 
now  enabled  to  add  to  her  own,  which  was  the 
perfection  of  brilliant  bravura,  with  a  marvellous 

Swer  of  rapid  execution  and  an  exquisitely 
licate  quality  of  tone.  At  other  theatres  in 
Italy  she  met  with  equal  success,  singing  in 
1750,  at  Naples,  in  Jomelli'g  •  Didone,'  after 
which  she  went  to  Vienna.  Here  she  finished 
her  declamatory  style  under  the  teaching  of 
Metastasio,  and  fascinated  Francis  I,  who  went 
to  the  Opera  only  on  her  nights.  Metastasio 
is  said  to  have  been  not  indifferent  to  the 
charms  of  this  extraordinary  singer,  st;ll  known 
as  la  CoeKetla  or  Cochettina,  in  memory  of  her 
origin  ;  but  she  did  not  respond.  Her  capricious 
treatment  of  her  numerous  adorers  gave  rise  to 
hundreds  of  stories,  among  which  one  may  be 
quoted.  By  this  it  appears  that  the  ambassadors 
of  France  and  Portugal  were  both  desperately 
enamoured  of  her  at  Vienna.  The  former,  con- 
cealing himself  in  her  apartments,  Baw  enough 
to  confirm  his  suspicions,  and  rushed  upon  her 
with  his  sword,  with  which  he  would  doubtless 
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have  transfixed  her,  had  not  the  busk  of  her 
boddice  turned  aside  the  point  of  the  blade. 
She  pardoned  the  Frenchman,  who  had  thrown 
himself  on  his  knees  before  her,  on  condition  of 
her  retaining  his  sword,  on  which  she  determined 

to  have  the  words  engraved,  £;jte  de  M  

qui  osa  frapper  la  Gabrielli,  &c. ;  but  Metastasio 
prevailed  upon  her  to  give  up  this  design.  In 
1765  she  quitted  Vienna,  laden  with  wealth, 
and  went  to  Sicily,  where  she  excited  the  same 
furore,  and  exhibited  the  same  caprices.  She 
was  imprisoned  by  the  King,  because  she  would 
not  sing  her  part  in  the  opera  above  a  whisper. 
During  the  twelve  days  of  her  imprisonment, 
she  gave  sumptuous  entertainments,  paid  the 
debts  of  poor  prisoners,  and  distributed  alms  in 
profusion.  Each  evening  she  assembled  the 
other  inmates  of  the  gaol,  to  whom  she  sang 
her  favourite  songs  in  the  most  painstaking 
manner.  The  King  was  obliged  to  set  her  free, 
and  her  reputation  with  the  public  stood  higher 
than  ever.  In  1 767  she  went  to  Parma,  where 
the  Infant  Don  Philip  fell  madly  in  love  with 
her,  and  persecuted  her  so  far  as  sometimes  to 
shut  her  up  in  a  room  of  which  he  kept  the  key. 
Terrible  scenes  occurred  between  them,  and  she 
called  him  on  one  occasion  gobbo  muledctto. 
Having  escaped  from  Parma  in  1768  Bhe  went 
to  Russia,  where  she  astonished  Catherine  II. 
by  demanding  5000  ducats  as  salary,  a  sum,  as 
the  Empress  objected,  larger  than  the  pay  of 
a  field-marshal ;  to  which  Gabrielli  Bimply  re- 
plied, 'Then  let  your  field  marshals  sing  for 
you' — as  CaffareUi  once  replied  in  similar 
circumstances.  She  appeared  in  London  in  the 
season  of  1 "J7S-6.  Burney  says  of  her  that  '  Bhe 
had  no  indications  of  low  birth  in  her  counten- 
ance or  deportment,  which  had  all  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  a  Roman  matron.'  The  public  here 
was  prejudiced  against  her  by  the  stories  current 
of  her  caprice ;  and  she  only  remained  during 
one  season1.  Burney  extols  the  precision  and 
accuracy  of  her  execution  and  intonation,  and  the 
thrilling  quality  of  her  voice.  She  appeared  to 
him  '  the  most  intelligent  and  beBt  bred  virtue  *a 
with  whom  he  had  ever  conversed,  not  only 
on  the  subject  of  music,  but  on  every  subject 
concerning  which  a  well-educated  female,  who 
had  seen  the  world,  might  be  expected  to  have 
information.'  She  sang  with  Pacchierotti  at 
Venice  in  1777,  and  at  Milan  in  1780  with 
Marches!,  with  whom  she  divided  the  public 
into  two  parties.  After  this.  Gabrielli  retired 
to  Rome  with  her  sister  Francesca,  who  had 
followed  her  everywhere  as  seconda  donna,  and 
lived  upon  her  savings,  which  amounted  to  no 
more  than  12,000  francs  per  annum.  She  died 
in  April  1796  of  a  neglected  cold.  A  beautiful 
little  portrait  of  her  in  mezzotint,  now  very  rare, 
was  engraved  by  D.  Martin  in  1766  from  a 
painting  by  Pompeo  Battoni.  [J.M.] 

GABUSSI,  Vincenzo,  composer  and  teacher 
of  singing,  born  at  Bologna  early  in  the  present 

>  FH\t  b  mtiUktn  In  saving  that  »he  nrrrr  came  to  England,  and 
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century,  studied  counterpoint  under  Padre  Matte!. 
He  brought  out  his  first  opera  at  Modena  in  1825 
and  then  came  to  London,  and  remained  there  for 
about  1 5  yean  teaching  singing  and  accompani- 
ment. After  this  he  retired  to  Bologna.  In  1834 
he  produced  '  Ernani '  at  the  Theutre  des  Italiens, 
Paris,  and  in  41  '  Clemenza  di  Valoin '  at  the 
Fenice  in  Venice,  without  success.  He  composed 
chamber  music  for  instruments,  but  is  best  known 
by  his  vocal  duets,  which  are  still  sung  in  England. 
He  died  in  London  Sept.  1 2,  1846.  [M.C.C.] 

GADE,  Niels  W.,  one  of  the  most  gifted  and 
accomplished  of  living  composers  and  conductors, 
was  born  Oct.  77,  1817,  at  Copenhagen,  the  son 
of  a  maker  of  musical  instruments.  His  first 
instruction  in  music  was  obtained  from  a  teacher 
who  esteemed  mechanical  industry  beyond  talent, 
and  it  seems  was  not  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  progress  of  his  pupil.  Gade  learned  a  little 
about  guitar,  violin,  and  pianoforte,  without 
accomplishing  much  on  either  instrument.  Later 
on  he  met  with  more  able  masters  in  Wershall, 
Berggreen,  and  Weyse.  Various  compositions 
were  the  result,  of  which  their  author  now  thinks 
little.  He  afterwards  entered  the  royal  orchestra 
at  Copenhagen  as  violinist,  and  in  that  practical 
school  attained  that  rare  degree  of  mastery  in  in- 
strumentation which  his  publications  show  from 
the  first.  Through  his ' Ossian 1  overture,  which,  on 
the  approval  of  Spohr  and  Schneider,  was  crowned 
in  1 84 1  with  the  prize  awarded  by  the  Copen- 
hagen Musical  Union,  he  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  music-loving  king,  and  at  once 
received,  like  many  other  men  of  talent  in 
Denmark,  a  royal  stipend,  intended  to  assist 
him  in  a  foreign  journey.  Thus  equipped,  Gade 
turned  towards  Leipzig,  where  by  Mendelssohn 
he  was  introduced  to  the  musical  public  at  large. 
(See  Mendelssohn's  letters  Jan.  1 3,  March  3,  43.) 

After  the  production  of  his  first  symphony 
(March  2,  1843)  and  the  cantata  '  Comal  a'  at 
Leipzig  (March  3.  46),  Gade  travelled  in  Italy, 
and  on  his  return  in  1844,  Mendelssohn,  who  was 
then  staying  at  Berlin  and  Frankfort,  entrusted 
him  with  the  conducting  of  the  Gewandhaus 
concerts.  In  the  winter  of  1845-46  he  acted 
as  sub-conductor  to  Mendelssohn  at  I/eipzig,  and 
after  the  death  of  the  latter  conducted  alone  till 
the  spring  of  1848,  when  he  returned  to  Copen- 
hagen for  good,  to  occupy  a  post  as  organist  and 
to  conduct  the  concerts  of  the  Musikverein.  In 
1861.  at  the  death  of  Glaeser,  he  was  appointed 
Hof-capcllmeister,  and  received  the  title  of  Pro- 
fessor of  M  usic ;  and  he  is  still  busy  composing, 
teaching,  and  conducting.  He  visited  England 
for  the  first  time  in  1876,  to  conduct  his  'Zion' 
and  'The  Crusaders'  at  the  Birmingham  Festival. 

The  intimate  friend  of  Mendelssohn  and  Schu- 
mann, Gade  is  in  some  sense  their  disciple ;  his 
earlier  works  showing  faint  traces  of  the  influence 
of  tho  former  as  his  later  works  do  that  of  the 
latter.  Still  Cade's  distinguished  and  amiable 
musical  physiognomy  is  far  from  a  mere  reflex 
of  theirs ;  ho  has  always  had  something  to  say 
for  himself,  and  has  from  the  first  contrived  to 
aay  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own.     His  musical 


speech  is  tinged  with  the  cadences  of  Scandinavian 
folk  song,  and  almost  invariably  breathe*  the 
spirit  of  northern  scenery.  All  his  works  show 
the  same  refined  sense  for  symmetry,  for  harmo- 
nious colouring  and  delicate  sentiment.  His 
themes,  if  rarely  vigorous  or  passionate,  are 
always  spontaneous  as  far  as  they  go,  and  never 
without  some  charm  of  line  or  colour.  As  with 
a  landscape  painter  the  fascination  of  his  pieces 
lies  in  the  peculiar  poetical  impression  conveyed 
by  the  entire  picture  rather  than  by  any  pro- 
minent details;  and  as  in  a  landscape  this 
fascinating  total  impression  is  always  the  result 
of  perfect  harmony  of  colour,  so  in  Gade's 
works  it  is  traceable  to  the  gentle  repose  and 
proportion  of  his  themes  and  the  suave  perfeotMS 
of  his  instrumentation. 

Gade  has  published  7  symphonies,  ops  5,  10,  [L 
a°.  35,  33,  45,  in  C  minor,  E,  A  minor,  B  flat.  D 
minor  (with  Piano),  G  minor,  and  F  respectively; 
five  overtures—'  Nachklange  a  us  Ossian'  (op.  i\ 
'Im  Hochland'  (op.  7),  in  C  (op.  14).  'Hamlet' 
(op.  37), '  Michael  Angelo '  (op.  39)  ;  the  cantatas 
'Comala  '  (op.  12),  '  Fruhlingsfautaitrie '  (op.  23), 
*  Erlkonigs  Tochter  *  (op.  30^  '  Die  heilige  Xacht ' 
(op.  40),  ' Frnhlingsbotschaft '  (op.  35),  'Die 
Kreuzfahrer '  (op.  50),  and  Zion ;  an  octet  (op. 
1 7),  sestet  (op.  1 7),  and  quintet  (op.  8)  for  strings ; 
a  trio  called  '  Novellctten'  for  pianoforte  and 
strings  ;  two  sonatas  for  pianoforte  and  violin  is 
A  and  D  minor,  of  which  the  second  is  particu- 
larly good ;  many  choral  songs  for  mixed  and  for 
male  voices  ;  songs  for  one  voice  with  pianoforte, 
and  a  numtar  of  solo  pieces  for  the  pianoforte  fur 
two  and  four  hands,  of  which  the  sonata  (in  E 
minor,  op.  28)  the  sketches  called  '  Aquarellen,' 
and  the  Volkstanze  (op.  31 )  are  the  beat.  [E.  D.] 

GADSBY,  Hejrt,  son  of  a  musician,  bom  at 
Hackney  Dec.  15,  1842,  entered  St.  Paul's  choir 
in  49,  at  the  same  time  with  Dr.  Stainer,  and 
remained  till  58.  The  instruction  in  harmony 
which  he  and  Stainer,  as  an  exception,  due  to 
their  musical  faculty,  received  from  Mr.  W. 
Bayley,  the  then  master  of  the  boys,  is  virtually 
the  only  teaching  that  Mr.  Gadsby  ever  received, 
the  rest  is  due  to  his  own  perseverance. 

Mr.  Gadsby's  published  works  are  the  130th 
Psalm;  a  Cantata  (1862);  'Alice  Brand,'  Can- 
tata (1870);  Festival  Service  for  8  voices  (1872'; 
Concert  overture,  'Andromeda'  (1873);  String 
Quartet  (1875);  Andante  and  Rondo  piacevoie, 
P.F.  and  Flute  (1875) ;  music  to  Alcestis  (1876). 
In  addition  to  these  he  has  (1878)  in  MS.  3 
Symphonies,  in  C,  in  A — portions  of  which  have 
been  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace — and  in  D; 
Overtures  to  the  Golden  Legend '  and  '  Witches* 
Frolic,'  and  an  Intermezzo  and  Scherzo  (all  per- 
formed at  the  Crystal  Palace\  as  well  as  mam 
Songs,  Part-songs,  Anthems,  and  Services,  [G.J 

GANSBACHER,  Johaxk,  Capellraeister  of 
the  Cathedral  at  Vienna,  born  May  S,  1778,  at 
Sterling  in  the  Tyrol.  At  6  years  old  he  was  a 
chorister  in  the  village  church  of  which  his  father 
was  choirmaster.  Later  he  learnt  the  organ, 
piano,  cello,  and  harmony  at  Innspruck.  Halle, 
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and  Botzen.  In  1795  he  entered  the  University 
of  Innspruck,  but  on  the  formation  of  the  Land- 
Bturm  in  96  served  as  a  volunteer,  and  won  the 
gold 'Tapferkeits  medaille.'  In  1801  he  was  in 
Vienna,  studied  under  Vogler  and  Albrechts- 
berger,  and  was  recommended  as  a  teacher  by 
Haydn,  Gyrowetz,  and  distinguished  patrons. 
He  next  accompanied  Count  Firmian  to  Prague, 
and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  composition.  In 
1809  he  waB  at  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  revisited 
his  home,  and  in  the  following  year  settled  for  a 
time  in  Darmstadt  to  renew  his  studies  under 
Vogler.  Weber  and  Meyerbeer  were  his  fellow- 
pupils,  and  the  three  formed  a  lasting  friendship. 
Weber  especially  retained  a  sincere  affection  for 
him,  took  him  to  Mannheim  and  Heidelberg, 
where  Gansbacher  assisted  in  his  concerts,  and 
at  a  later  time  proposed  to  him  to  compete  for  the 
vacant  pott  of  Court  Capellmeister  in  Dresden. 
Meantime  Gansbacher  lived  alternatelyin  Vienna, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Beethoven, 
and  Prague,  where  he  assisted  Weber  with  his 
•  Kampf  und  Sieg.'  He  also  served  in  the  war 
of  1 81 3,  went  to  Italy  as  captain  in  military 
service,  and  was  even  employed  as  a  courier.  This 
unsettled  life  at  length  came  to  a  sati.-factory 
end.  At  the  time  that  Weber  was  suggesting 
his  settling  at  Dresden,  the  Capellmeistership  of 
the  cathedral  at  Vienna  fell  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Preindl  (Oct.  1823)  ;  Gansbacher  applied  for 
it,  was  appointed,  and  remained  there  for  life. 
He  died  July  13,  1844,  universally  respected 
both  as  a  man  and  an  artist.  As  a  composer  he 
belongs  to  the  old  school ;  his  works  are  pleasing 
but  betray  by  their  solidity  the  pupil  of  Vogler 
and  Albrechtsberger.  His  compositions  number 
216  in  all,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  sacred, 
—17  masses,  4  requiems,  2  Te  Deums,  offertories 
etc.  He  wrote  also  a  symphony,  several  seren- 
ades, marches,  and  concerted  pieces ;  pianoforte 
pieces  with  and  without  accompaniment;  songs 
accompanied  by  various  instruments ;  music  to 
Kutzebue's '  Die  Kreuzfahrer';  a  Liederspiel.  etc. 
Two  requiems,  2  masses,  and  several  smaller 
church  works  were  published  by  Spina  and  Has- 
linger ;  3  terzettos  for  2  soprani  and  tenor  (op.  4) 
by  ScbJesinger;  Schiller's  '  Erwartung'  by  Sim- 
rock  ;  and  sonatas  and  trios  by  various  publishers. 
A  song  of  his  is  given  in  Ayrton's  '  Sacred  Min- 
strelsy.' 

His  son  Dr.  Joseph,  born  1829,  is  now  a  valued 
teacher  of  singing  in  Vienna,  and  professor  at  the 
Conservatoire.  [C.  F.  P.] 

GAFORI,  Franchtno,  or  Franchincs  Gafu- 
Rius,  born  at  Lodi  Jan.  14,  1451,  a  priest  and 
a  writer  on  music.  His  first  instructor  was 
Goodendag,  or,  as  he  latinised  his  name,  Bona- 
dies.  Circumstances  led  him  to  Mantua,  Verona, 
Genoa,  and  in  1478,  in  company  with  the  fugi- 
tive doge  Adorno,  to  Naples.  There  he  found 
Tinctor  and  two  other  great  Belgian  musicians, 
Gamier  and  Hycart ;  and  there  he  remained  for 
more  than  two  years  till  driven  back  to  Lodi  by 
war  and  the  plague.  He  passed  a  short  time  as 
maestro  di  capella  at  Monticello  and  Bergamo, 
and  in  1484  became  attached  to  the  cathedral  at 
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Milan,  where  he  died  June  24,  1522,  still  in  full 
vigour.  His  works  are  as  follow: — 'Theoricuia 
opus  armonice  discipline'  (Naples  1480)  ;  'Prac- 
tica  musicie*  (Milan  I496) ;  •  Angelicum  et  divi- 
num  opus  musice'  (Milan  1508,  in  Italian); 
*  De  harmonica  musicorum  instrumentorum  opus' 
(Milan  1518);  'Apologia  adversus  Spatarium' 
(Turin  1520).  Works  with  other  titles  are  but 
editions  or  abridgments  of  the  above.  Though 
a  man  of  much  learning  and  research,  and  in 
some  respects  a  pedant — witness  the  headings  of 
his  chapters  and  the  terms  he  coined — Gafori 
was  no  mere  archaeologist.  He  addressed  himself 
to  the  wants  of  his  time,  and  in  consequence 
enjoyed  for  long  a  wide  and  special  authority. 
His  great  drawback  was  his  overweening  conceit, 
often  displayed  in  the  very  titles  of  his  books. 
Hawkins  has  devoted  chapters  72,  73,  74,  and 
75,  of  his  History  to  him,  and  has  given  copious 
extracts  from  the  'Practica  musicae,'  his  most 
imi>ortant  work,  and  the  'Apologia.'  [G.] 

GAGLIANO,  a  celebrated  family  of  violin- 
makers  at  Naples.  Alessandro,  the  first,  worked 
from  about  1695  to  1725.  His  work,  like  that 
of  his  sons,  is  good  and  substantial,  but  it  exhibits 
the  same  unattractive  greyish -yellow  varnish  ; 
which  was  used  by  the  sons.  Alexander  calls  ; 
himself  'alumnus'  of  Stradivarius.  and  all  the 
Gaglianos  worked  more  or  less  on  the  Stradivari 
model.  His  sons,  Nicolo  (1700-40)  and  t»EK« 
naro  (1710-50),  made  a  large  number  of  good 
instruments.  His  grandson,  Ferdinanjjo  (i  736- 
81),  son  of  Nicholas,  like  all  his  Italian  con- 
temporaries, exhibits  a  marked  decline.  The 
later  Gaglianos  established  a  manufactory  of 
violin-strings,  which  to  this  day  enjoyB  a  world- 
wide reputation.  [B.D.] 

GALEAZZI,  Francesco,  a  violin-player,  born 
at  Turin  in  1738  (Fetis  says  1758)  and  for  many 
years  leader  of  the  band  at  the  Teatro  Valle  at 
Rome.  He  deserves  special  notice,  not  so  much 
as  a  composer  of  numerous  instrumental  works, 
as  the  author  of  one  of  the  earliest  methodical 
instruction-books  for  the  violin,  which  bears  the 
title  of  '  Elementi  teoretico-practici  di  musica, 
con  un  saggio  sopra  Tarte  di  suonare  il  violino, 
analizzata,  Roma  1 791  e  1 796.  He  died,  accord- 
ing to  Fetis,  in  1 8 1 9.  [P.  D.] 

G ALERATTI,  Catterista,  a  contralto  singer, 
who  appeared  in  the  early  times  of  Italian 
Opera  in  London.  In  1714  she  made  her  debut, 
Jan.  9,  in  the  pasticcio  '  Dorinda.'  She  sang 
also  in  '  Creso,'  in  a  revival  of  '  Rinaldo,'  and  in 
'Arminio,'  and  had  a  benefit, '  by  command,'  that 
year.  In  17 13,  Mar.  16,  she  signed  a  petition 
(in  the  possession  of  the  writer),  together  with 
Mrs.  Barbier,  MargheritaderEpine,  T.  Robinson, 
and  Valentino  Urbani,  for  the  better  regulation 
of  their  benefits.  Six  years  later,  we  find  her 
again  singing  in  '  Astarto,'  '  Radamisto,'  and 
•Nuinitor.'  In  the  next  year,  1721,  she  took 
prominent  parts  in  '  Muzio  Seevola,'  1  Arsinoe,* 
and  '  L'Odio  e  L'Amore/  after  which  her  name 
does  not  occur  again.  [J.  M.] 

GALIMATHIAS.    A  French  term  of  very 
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doubtful  derivation  (Littrt-\  meaning  a  confused 
unintelligible  affair.  'Galimathias  musicum'  is  a 
comic  piece  of  music  for  Orchestra  with  Clavier 
and  other  instruments  obligato,  composed  by 
Mozart  in  1766  at  the  Hague,  for  the  festivities 
at  the  coming  of  age  of  William  of  Orange  the 
Fifth  (March  8).  Mozart,  then  on  his  road 
from  London,  was  just  10  years  old.  The  piece 
is  in  1 3  short  numbers,  ending  with  a  variation 
on  the  Dutch  national  air  of  *  Wilhelmus  von 
Nassau.'  (Kochel,  No.  32  ;  O.  Jahn,  and  ed. 
i.  44.)  In  a  letter  of  Fob.  5,  1 783,  Mozart  B{>eakB 
of  a  galimathias  opera— 4  Gallus  cantans,  in  ar- 
bore  sedens,  gigirigi  facions.'  [G.J 

GALITZIN,  Nicolas  Borissowitsch,  a  Rus- 
sian Prince  who  is  immortalized  by  the  dedication 
to  him  by  Beethoven  of  an  overture  (op.  124) 
and  3  quartets  (ops.  1 27,  130,  132).  Of  his 
birth  nothing  is  known;  he  died  on  his  estates 
in  the  province  Kurski  in  1866.  In  1804-6 
he  was  in  Vienna,  and  doubtless  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Beethoven  and  his  music  at 
the  house  of  Count  Kasomowsky,  the  Russian 
ambassador,  for  whom  at  that  very  date 
Beethoven  wrote  the  3  quartets  (op.  59)  and  at 
that  of  the  Count  von  Browne,  an  officer  in  the 
Russian  service,  for  whom  Beethoven  had  written 
several  works  (ops.  9,  10,  22,  etc.).  In  1816 
Moscheles  met  him  at  Carlsbad,  and  speaks  of 
him  as  a  practical  musician  (Leben,  i.  27).  In 
1822  he  was  married  and  living  in  Petersburg 
in  very  musical  society,  his  wife  an  accomplished 
pianoforte-player  and  he  himself  a  cellist  and 
an  enthusiastic  amateur.  At  this  time,  Nov.  9, 
1822,  he  'writes  to  Beethoven  a  letter  full  of 
devotion,  proposing  that  he  shall  compose  3  new 
quartets  at  his  own  price,  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
Prince.  Beethoven  accepts  the  offer  (by  letter, 
Jan.  25,  23),  and  fixes  50  ducats  (say  £23)  per 
quartet  as  the  price.  Feb.  19  the  Pnnce  replies, 
that  he  has  '  given  an  order'  for  50  ducats  to  his 
banker,  and  will  immediately  remit  1 00  more  for 
the  two  others.  May  5,  23,  he  writes  again, 
'  you  ought  to  have  received  the  50  ducats  fixed 
for  the  first  quartet.  As  soon  as  it  is  complete 
you  can  sell  it  to  any  publisher  you  choose — all 
I  ask  is  the  dedication  and  a  MS.  copy.  Pray 
begin  the  second,  and  when  you  inform  me  you 
have  done  ho  I  will  forward  another  50  ducats.' 

From  this  time  the  correspondence  continues 
till  Beethoven's  death.  Galitzin's  further  letters — 
in  French,  14  in  number— are  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  Beethoven,  pressing  money  and  services  upon 
him,  offering  to  subscribe  for  mass,  symphony, 
and  overture,  and  volunteering  his  willingness  to 
wait  for  '  the  moments  of  inspiration.'  In  fact 
he  had  to  wait  a  long  time.  The  first  quartet 
(in  Eb,  op.  127)  was  first  played  at  Vienna, 
March  6,  1825,  and  is  acknowledged  by  the 
Prince  on  April  29.  The  second  (in  A  minor, 
op.  132)  was  first  played  Nov.  6,  25,  and  the 
third  (in  Bb,  op.  130)  on  March  21,  26.  These 
were  received  by  the  Prince  together,  and  were 

'  The  letter*  quoted  and  referred  to  throughout  thl»  notice  ire 
aim-  m  all  In  MS.,  and  will  be  printed  in  the  furthcoming  volumei  of 
Tb*»er*» -LiU  of  Beethoven.' 


acknowledged  by  him  Nov.  22,  26.  He  ak> 
received  a  MS.  copy  of  the  Mass  in  I)  s»l 
printed  copies  of  the  9th  Symphony  and  of  tk 
two  overtures  in  C,  the  one  (op.  1 24)  dedicated 
to  him,  the  other  (op.  115)  dedicated  to  Count 
Radzivill.  Thus  the  whole  claim  against  him 
was — Quartets,  150  ducats;  Overture  (op.  11 5\ 
25  ducats;  Mass,  50  ducats;  loss  on  exchange, 
4  ducats ;  total,  2  29  ducats,  not  including  various 
other  pieces  of  music  sent.  On  the  other  hand 
he  appears,  notwithstanding  all  his  promises,  to 
have  paid,  up  to  the  time  of  Beethoven's  death, 
only  104  ducats.  It  should  be  said  that  in  1826 
war  and  insurrections  had  broken  out  in  Runts, 
which  occupied  the  Prince  and  obliged  him  to 
live  away  from  Petersburg,  and  also  put  him  to 
embarrassing  expenses.  After  the  peace  of 
Adrianople  (Sept.  14,  29),  when  Beethoven  ksd 
been  dead  some  years,  a  correspondence  w» 
opened  with  him  by  Hotechevar,  Carl  van  Bee- 
thoven's guardian,  which  resulted  in  1832  in  s 
further  payment  of  50  ducats,  making  a  total  of 
154.  Carl  still  urges  his  claim  for  75  1001)1 
make  up  the  150  for  the  quartets,  which  Galitat 
in  1835  promises  to  pay,  but  never  does.  1» 
1852,  roused  by  Schindler's  statement  of  the 
affair  (ed.  i.,  pp.  162,  3),  he  writes  to  the 
Gazette  Musicale  of  July  ax,  1852  a  letter 
stating  correctly  the  sum  paid,  but  incorrectly 
laying  it  all  to  the  account  of  the  quartet* 
Other  letters  passed  between  him  and  Can 
Beethoven,  but  they  are  not  essential  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  transactions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Galitzin's  intention-' 
were  excellent,  that  the  world  owes  to  him  the 
existence  of  the  three  Quartets,  and  that  he  wsi 
lavish  of  admiration  and  promises  to  pay. 
doubt,  too,  he  had  to  wait  a  long  while,  and 
undergo  a  great  deal  of  disappointment,  but  thu 
he  ought  to  have  known  was  inevitable  in  dealing 
with  a  man  of  Beethoven's  temperament,  who* 
mode  of  production  has  been  elsewhere  shown  to 
have  been  so  slow  and  uncertain.    [See  p.  I 
For  the  payments  of  50  and  25  ducats  be  hid 
more  than  ample  compensation  in  the  copies  ■ 
the  Mass  and  the  Overture,  the  pleasure  he  de- 
rived from  them,  and  the  credit  and  importaoof 
they  must  have  given  him  in  the  musical  circle* 
of  Russia.    For  the  copies  of  Sonatas,  Overture 
(op.  115),  Terzet,  and  other  works  sent  him  by 
Beethoven,  he  appears  to  have  paid  nothing, 
can  he  juBtly  demur  to  Beethoven's  having  soU 
the  quartets  to  publishers,  or  performed  them  it 
public,  after  the  carte  blanche  which  he  gfr* 
him  in  his  third  letter,  where  all  he  stipulated 
for  was  the  dedication  and  a  MS.  copy. 

The  son  of  the  preceding,  Prince  GeobckOa- 
litzin,  was  born  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1823,  •>'• 
died  in  Sept.  1872.  He  was  not  only  a  gre»' 
lover  of  music,  like  his  father,  but  was  a  com- 
poser of  various  works  for  orchestra,  chamfer, 
and  voices,  and  an  able  conductor.  In  1841  ^ 
founded  in  Moscow  a  choir  of  70  boys,  whom 
he  fed,  clothed,  and  educated.  It  was  ft 
long  one  of  the  sights  of  the  city.  He  al"1 
maintained  an  orchestra,  with  which  he 
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public  concerts,  visited  England  and  France  in 
1S60.  [A.W.T.] 
G  ALLEN  BERG,  Wenzel  Robert,  Graf  vo.v, 
of  an  old  Carinthian  family,  born  at  Vienna 
Dec.  28,  1783,  died  at  Rome  March  13,  1839, 
baa  bis  place  in  musical  history  as  a  prolific 
composer  and  in  virtue  of  bis  indirect  connexion 
with  Beethoven. 

His  passion  for  music,  manifested  at  a  very 
early  age,  led  him  to  forego  the  advantages  of  an 
official  career  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  art. 
His  master  in  the  science  was  Albrechtsberger. 
On  November  3,  1803,  being  then  not  quite 
twenty,  he  married  the  Countess  Julie  Guicciardi, 
who  had  been  the  object  of  one  of  Beethoven's 
transient  but  violent  passions.  [GuiOCIARDl.] 
During  the  winter  following,  young  Gallenberg 
his  appearance  in  Wurth's  Sunday  Con- 
certs as  author  of  several  overtures,  which  made 
no  impression.  In  1805  we  find  tho  youthful 
couple  in  Naples,  where  at  the  great  festival  of 
May  31,  1805.  in  honour  of  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
Gallenberg  prepared  the  music,  which  was  mostly 
of  his  own  composition — 3  overtures,  8  pieces  for 
wind  band,  and  dances  for  full  orchestra.  It 
was  greatly  applauded,  and  was  doubtless  one 
cause  of  hb  being  appointed  a  year  or  two  later 
to  the  charge  of  the  music  in  the  court  theatre. 
The  ballet  troupe  was  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe, 
and  Gallenberg  embraced  the  opportunity  of  im- 
proving the  Neapolitan  school  of  instrumental 
music  by  giving  frequent  adaptations  of  the  best 
German  productions — complete  movements  from 
Mozart,  Haydn,  Cherubini,  and  others,  which 
opened  new  sources  of  delight,  and  afforded  young 
composers  new  standards  of  excellence.  Thus 
what  the  Neapolitan  school  had  done  for  opera 
in  Germany  during  the  last  century,  was  in  some 
degree  repaid  by  Gallenberg  in  this. 

When  Barbaja  undertook  the  management  of 
the  court  theatre  at  Vienna  (Dec.  21,  1821),  he 
introduced  Gallenberg  to  assist  in  the  manage- 
ment— an  arrangement  which,  however,  existed 
but  two  years.  In  Jan.  1829  Gallenberg  himself 
became  lessee  of  this  theatre  on  a  contract  for  10 
years,  which,  though  at  first  successful,  soon 
came  to  an  end  from  want  of  capital.  From  the 
autumn  of  181 6  to  tho  spring  of  1838  we  again 
find  him  in  Naples  employed  by  Barbaja  as 
ballet  composer  and  director;  and  in  March, 
1839,  wa  read  of  his  death  at  Rome  at  the  age 
of  56. 

Gallenberg  wrote  from  forty  to  fifty  ballets, 
but  the  local  records  alone  retain  even  the  names 
of  most.  We  add  the  titles  of  a  few  which  in 
their  day  were  reported  as  of  some  interest  to 
the  general  musical  public. 

'  Samson 1  (Naples  and  Vienna,  1 8 1 1 )  ;  4  Arsinoo 
and  Teleinaco'  (Milan,  1813);  'I  Riti  Indiani' 
(IX).  1 81 4);  'Amleto'  (Do.  1815) ;  '  Alfred  der 
Grotse'  (Vienna,  1820);  'Joan  d' Arc'  (D0.1821) ; 
'  Margereta'  (Do.  1822);  '  Ismaans  Grab*  (Do. 
1823) ;  1  La  Caravana  del  Cairo'  (Naples,  1824) ; 
•Ottavio  Pinelli'  (Vienna,  1828);  'Dasbefreite  I 
Jerusalem'  (Do.  Do.)  ;  'Css-ar  in  Egypten'  (Do. 
1829);  •Theodora'  (Do.  1S31);  'Orpheus  und  J 


Eurydioe'  (Do.  Do.)  ;  'Agnes  und  Fit*  Henri' 
(Do.  1833);  'Biancas  Wahl'  (Do.  1835);  'La. 
tona's  Rache*  (Do.  1838).  [A.W.T.] 

GALLI,  Cornelio,  a  native  of  Lucca,  one  of 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  to  Queen  Catharine 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  Mr.  Berenclow  told 
Humfrey  Wanley,  that  he  was  a  great  master 
of  the  finest  manner  of  singing,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  who  introduced  it  into  England.  [J.M.] 

GALLI,  Filippo,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1 783. 
Though  destined  for  the  clerical  profession, 
young  Galli's  strong  taste  for  music  proved 
insurmountable.  When  only  ten,  he  had  deve- 
loped a  musical  talent  beyond  his  age,  and  was 
remarked  as  a  player  and  accompanyist.  His 
voice,  when  formed,  was  a  fine  tenor.  At  the 
age  of  18  he  married.  Compelled  by  circum- 
stances to  choose  a  career,  he  selected  that  of 
Opera,  and  made  his  debut,  in  the  carnival 
of  1804,  at  Bologna.  He  met  with  a  brilliant 
success,  and  became  one  of  the  first  of  Italian 
tenors ;  but  six  years  afterwards  a  serious  illness 
changed  his  voice  completely,  and  made  it  a 
bass.  Paisiello  persuaded  him  to  cultivate  his 
new  voice,  and  profit  by  the  change.  This  he 
did.  and  became  one  of  the  greatest  bassi  cantanti 
that  his  country  has  produced.  His  first  appear- 
ance in  his  new  quality  was  in  the  carnival  of 
181 2  at  S.  Mosfc  in  Venice,  in  the  'Inganno 
Felice 1  of  Rossini.  He  sang  next  at  Milan,  and 
then  at  Barcelona.  Rossini  wrote  for  him  the 
parts  of  Fernando  in  '  La  Gazza  Ladra '  and  of 
'  Maometto.'  Galli  appeared  for  the  first  time 
at  Paris,  Sept.  18,  1821,  in  the  former,  and, 
though  singing  out  of  tune  in  the  first  act, 
achieved  a  considerable  success  on  the  whole. 
He  returned  to  Paris  in  1825,  and  made  a  great 
sensation  :  but  his  vocalisation  had  become  rather 
slow  and  heavy.  This  defect  was  noticed  when 
he  came  to  London.  Ebers  engaged  him  with 
Zuchelli  for  the  season  of  1827,  and  bis  salary 
was  fixed  at  £870.  He  made  his  first  ap]>earance, 
as  usual,  in  '  La  Gazza  Ladra.'  His  voice  was 
less  flexible  than  Zuchelli's,  but  its  tone  was 
deep  and  full,  and,  according  to  Rossini,  he  was 
the  only  singer  who  ever  filled  the  part  of  Assur 
satisfactorily.  In  1828  Galli  went  to  Spain; 
thence  to  Rome  and  Milan  in  1830.  In  the 
following  year  he  went  to  Mexico,  and  remained 
attached  to  the  Opera  in  that  city  from  1832  to 
1836.  In  1839  and  40  he  was  singing  at  Barce- 
lona and  Milan,  but  was  at  length  obliged  to 
accept  the  place  of  chorus-master  »t  Madrid  and 
Lisbon.  Amiable  and  cultivated,  Galli  had  but 
one  fault,  that  of  boundless  extravagance.  At 
the  end  of  1842  he  arrived  at  Paris  in  the 
greatest  want,  and,  as  a  charity,  obtained  a 
professor's  place  at  the  Conservatoire.  His  chief 
income  was  derived  from  a  yearly  benefit  concert, 
at  which  the  Italian  singers  performed.  Of  this 
he  was  deprived  in  1 848.  He  then  fell  in  o 
great  misery,  and  died  J une  3, 1 853.       [J. M.] 

GALLI,  SicxoRA,  a  mezzo-soprano,  who  made 
her  debut  in  G*luppi's  '  Enrico,'  Jan.  1,  1743,  in 
She  and  Frasi,  'after  transplantation 
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Italy,  took  root  in  this  country,  and 
remained  here  in  great  public  favour,  for  many 
years'  (Burney).  Galli  was  frequently  em- 
ployed in  male  parts  on  the  stage.  Though  her 
manner  was  spirited  and  interesting,  i«he  was 
little  noticed  by  the  public  till  she  Bung  in 
Handel's  'Judas/  1746.  wheu  she  gained  such 
applause  in  the  air  '  'Tis  Liberty/  that  she  was 
encored  in  it  every  night,  aud  became  an 
important  j>ersonage  among  singers.  She  had 
already  sung  in  'Joseph/  1744,  and  she  sub- 
sequently performed  principal  parts  in  'Joshua/ 
*  Solomon,  1  Susanna/  1  Theodora/  '  Jephtha/ 
&c.  She  is  said  to  have  been  a  favourite  pupil 
of  Handel  (CradoclO.  Twenty  years  later  she 
sang  in  Sacchini's  'Perseo*  (1774)  and  'Mote- 
tuma'  (1775).  She  became  the  companion  of 
the  celebrated  Miss  Hay,  and  was  with  her 
when  she  was  assassinated  by  Hackman,  April  7, 


1 779.  She  afterwards  fell  into  extreme  poverty, 
and,  alniut  the  age  of  seventy,  was  induced  to 
ring  again  in  oratorios.  She  appeared  at  C'ovent 
Garden  as  late  as  1797.  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe 
had  the  curiosity  to  go,  and  heard  her  sing 
4  He  was  despised/  Her  voice  was  cracked  and 
trembling,  but  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  her 
school  was  good.  She  died  in  1804.  [J.M.] 
GALLIA.  A  'Motet'  for  Soprano  solo, 
Chorus,  and  Orch  -Btra ;  the  words  from  the 
Lamentations,  music  by  Gounod  :  first  performed 
at  the  Opening  of  the  International  Exhibition, 
Albert  Hall,  London,  May  1,  1871.  [G.] 

GALLIA,  Maria,  incorrectly  called  Maria 
Maroherita  by  Burney,  was  a  sister  of  Mar- 
gherita  de  l'Epine,  and  pupil  of  Nicolo  Haym. 
She  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  the  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  Theatre  in  1703.  She  sang  in  1706 
and  8  in  'Camilla,'  in  the  libretti  of  which  she 
is  called  Joanna  Maria.  In  the  former  year 
she  also  performed  the  principal  rdlo  in  the 
'Temple  of  Love*  by  Saggione1,  to  whom  she 
was  then  married.  Documents  (in  the  possession 
of  the  present  writer),  signed  by  this  composer, 
and  by  his  wife  as  Maria  Gallia  Saggione,  show 
that  they  received  respectively  £150  and  £700 
for  a  season  of  nine  months, — large  sums  at  that 
early  date.  Gallia  appeared  in  Clayton's  '  Rosa- 
mond' at  its  production  in  1707.  She  sang 
songs  also  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  '  in  Italian 
and  English/  to  strengthen  the  attraction  (Daily 
Courant).  At  this  time  she  must  have  been 
very  young,  for  we  find  her  singing  in  'Alexander 
Balus,'  'Joshua,'  &c.  in  1 748  ;  unless,  indeed,  her 
naino  is  incorrectly  put  for  that  of  Galli.  [J.M.] 

GALLIARD  (ItaL  Gagliarda  ;  Ft.  Gaillarde). 
An  old  dance,  as  its  name  implies,  of  a  merry 
character.  '  I  did  think,'  says  Shakspeare,  '  by 
the  excellent  constitution  of  thy  leg  that  it  was 
formed  under  the  star  of  a  galliard/  It  was  gen- 
erally in  3-4,  but  sometimes  in  common  time.  It 
was  described  by  Praetorius  as  '  an  invention  of 
the  devil,'  and  'full  of  shameful  and  olisoene  ges- 
tures, and  immodest  movements.'  From  the  fact 
of  its  coming  from  Rome  it  was  also  called 

1  ErroiicouilT  ittxib 


GALLIARD. 

Romanesca.  Its  rhythms  were  strongly  marked. 
The  following  quotation  gives  the  opening  bar*  of 
a  gagliarda  of  the  1 7th  century  :— 


[E.P.1 

GALLIARD,  John  Ernest,  boo  of  1  p 
ruquier  of  Zell,  in  Hanover,  where  he  wm  bJB 
about  1687.  He  studied  composition  under  Fari- 
nelli — uncle  of  the  singer,  and  director  of  'JL* 
concerts  at  Hanover — and  StefTani.  He  *»a 
attained  distinction  as  a  performer  on  the  oboe, 
and  coming  to  England  about  1 706  was  appoint*! 
chamber  musician  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark. 
On  the  death  of  Draghi,  the  then  sinecure  ap- 
pointment  of  organist  at  Somerset  House 
bestowed  upon  him.  He  speedily  learned  English, 
and  composed  a  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  and  three 
anthems  ('1  will  magnify  Thee,  O  Lord,'  '0 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,'  and  'I  am  well  pleased' \ 
which  were  performed  at  St.  Paul's  and  the  Chapd 
Royal  on  occasions  of  thanksgiving  for  victories. 
In  171a  he  composed  the  music  for  Hui;be»» 
opera  'Calypso  and  Telemachus,'  which  was  per- 
formed at  the  Queen'B  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket. 
From  about  1 71 7  he  was  employed  by  Rich  '»> 
furnish  the  music  for  the  curious  admixtures  of 
masque  and  harlequinade  which  he  exhibited 
under  the  name  of  pantomime,  and  prodood 
several  excellent  compositions  for  pieces  of  that 
description.  In  1728  he  set  for  two  voice*.  cu>- 
tata-wise,  the  Morning  Hymn  of  Adam  ami  Ew 
from  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost/  This  admirable 
composition  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  Pr. 
Benjamin  Cooke  by  the  addition  of  orchestral 
accompaniments  and  the  expansion  of  some  of 
the  movements  into  choruses.  In  1742  Galbari 
published  a  translation  of  Pier  Francesco  IWi 
'  Opinioni  di  Cantori  Antichi  e  Moderni,  o  ne*1 
Osservarioni  sopra  il  Canto  Figurato/  under  the 
title  of  'Observations  on  the  Florid  Song;  <*• 
Sentiments  on  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Singer*. 
In  1745  he  had  a  benefit  concert  at  Lincoln  * 
Inn  Fields 


Theatre,  at  which 
his  music  for  the  choruses  in  the  tragedy  * 
'Julius  Caesar/  by  John  Sheffield,   Duke  «i 
Buckinghamshire,  and  a  piece  for  24  bassooM 
and  4  double  basses.   Galliard  died  early  in  1  - 
leaving  a  small  but  curious  collection  of  musk, 
which  was  dispersed  by  auction  after  his  de- 
cease.   Besides  the  pieces  mentioned  he  com- 
posed music  for  'Pan  aud  Syrinx/  opera,  J 7 1 7 : 
'Jupiter  and  Europa/  pantomime,-  1723;  "The 
Necromancer;  or,  Harlequin  Dr. Faustus,' panto- 
mime, 1733;   'Harlequin  Sorcerer,  wi  th  TV 
Loves  of  Pluto  and  Prose rpine'  (the  second  title 
afterwards  changed  to  'The  Rape  of  Proserpine  > 
I  pantomime,  1725  ;  'Apollo  and  Daphne ;  or,  TV 
I  Burgomaster  tricked,  pantomime,  I426;  'Th* 
'  Royal  Chace;  or,  Merlin's  Cave,'  a  musical 
'  entertainment,  1 736.  in  which  occurred  the 
I  famous  hunting  song  'With  early  horn,'  which 
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the  singing  of  Beard  rendered  bo  extremely 
popular;  music  for  Lee's  tragedy  'Gidipus' ; 
several  cantata*,  songs,  solos  for  violin,  bassoon, 
etc.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  nearly 
completed  the  composition  of  an  Italian  opera, 

*  Oreste  e  Pilade,  overa  la  Forxa  dell'  Amicizia.' 
Sir  John  Hawkins  conjectured,  from  internal 
evidence,  that  Galliard  made  the  translation  of 
the  Abbe"  Kaguenet's  •  Parallel,'  published  in 
1 709  under  the  title  of  '  A  comparison  between 
the  French  and  Italian  Musick  and  Operas,  with 
Remarks,'  and  was  the  author  of  'A  Critical 
Discourse  upon  Operas  in  England,  and  a  means 
proposed  for  their  improvement/  printed  at  the 
end  of  that  translation ;  whilst  Dr.  Burney, 
judging  from  tho  same  evidence,  was  of  a  contrary 
opinion .  [  W .  H .  H .] 

GALLUS,  Jacob,  whose  real  name  was 
•Handl,  born  about  1550,  a  native  of  Krain 
(or  Carniola) ;  Capellnieister  first  to  Stanislas 
Pawlowski,  Bishop  of  Olmutz,  and  afterwards 
to  the  imperial  chapel  at  Prague,  where  he  died 
much  respected  and  bewailed  July  4,  1591.  He 
had  a  special  privilege  from  the  Emperor  to 
publish  his  great  work  'Handl  Jac.  Musici 
operis,  harmoniarum  4,  5,  6,  8,  et  plurium  vo- 
cum'  (Prague,  4  vols.  1586,  7,  90),  a  collection 
of  the  greatest  value.  Gallus  wrote  in  the  old 
Church  tones,  before  the  modern  distinction  be- 
tween major  and  minor  came  into  existence. 
His  well-known  motet  (k  4)  'Ecce  quomodo 
moritur  justus'  (which  Handel  borrowed  for  his 
Funeral  Anthem),  is  contained  in  the  collection 
just  named,  and  is  also  printed  (with  18  others 
by  him  for  5,  6,  and  8  voices)  in  Bodenschatz's 

*  Florilegium  Portense.'  Proske's ' Musica  divina' 
contains  1 1  motets,  3  Responsoria,  a  Miserere,  a 
Christ  us  fact  us  est,  and  a  Te  Deum,  all  by 
him.  [F.G.J 

GALOP.  A  very  spirited  quick  ronnd  dance 
in  2 -crotchet  time.  The  following  bars  from  the 
opening  of  Schulhoff's  Galop  di  bravura — now 
almost  a  classical  composition — will  give  an  idea 
of  ita  rhythm;— 


GAMBA,  VIOLA  DA. 


era 


his  bread  by  organ  playing.  Through  the  inter- 
vention of  Marcello  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Conservatory  degli  Incurabili,  where  he  studied 
under  Lotti.  His  first  dramatic  attempt,  '  Gli 
amici  rivali,'  was  hissed  off  the  stage,  but  he 
was  more  fortunate  with  'Dorinda'  (1729)  for 
which  Marcello  wrote  the  libretto.  From  this 
time  his  operas  were  performed  throughout  Italy. 
On  April  8,  1762,  he  was  appointed  maestro  di 
capella  of  St.  Mark's  and  director  of  the  In- 
curabili ;  but  he  shortly  gave  up  these  posts 
in  order  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  had 
been  invited  by  the  Empress  Catherine  II. 
Having  first  improved  the  orchestra,  no  easy 
task,  he  produced  his  '  Didone  abbandonata* 
with  extraordinary  success.  He  returned  in 
1768  to  Venice,  where  Dr.  Burney  found  him 


etc, 


Galops  have  one  and  sometimes  two  Trios,  and 
are  often  written  with  an  Introduction  and  Coda. 

The  dance  is  of  German  origin,  and  its  old 
name  was  Hopser  or  Rutscher — describing  the 
step.  It  appears  to  have  received  that  of  Galop 
on  its  introduction  into  France  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  where  it  soon  took  root. 

GALUPPI,  Baldassare,  born  Oct.  18,  1706, 
on  the  island  of  Burano  near  Venice — whence  he 
was  known  as  II  Buranello — was  first  taught  by 
his  father,  a  barber,  who  played  the  violin  at  the 
theatre.    At  16  he  came  to  Venice,  and  earned 

'  The  aobrfqurt  of ' 'Jallm '  la  •  pun  on  UiUil),wlf  11  ill  n. 
<A  tiu  ufcBM  w*>  cailaj  L«  Cocq.  . 


delicacy*  of  his  music.  (Present  State,  155,  174, 
1 84.)  His  fecundity  must  have  been  remarkable ; 
Fctis  gives  a  list  of  54  operas,  5  of  which  were 
written  in  one  year.  Though  written  with  taste, 
and  never  overloaded,  none  of  them  have  sur- 
vived the  Revolution  of  Rossini,  fatal  to  so  many 
of  Galuppi's  contemporaries.  The  autograph  of 
the  opera  « II  vilano  Geloso,'  which  he  composed 
conjointly  with  Gassmann,  Marcello,  Scarlatti, 
Franchi,  Saochini,  Monfe,  and  Venti,  is  now 
in  Vienna;  also  a  grand  'Credo,'  'Gloria,'  and 
other  church  works.  His  church  works  are  still 
occasionally  performed  in  Venice.  He  also  wrote 
for  the  Harpsichord,  and  a  sonata  of  his  of  gn  at 
beauty  is  printed  in  the  '  Alte  Clavier  musik ' 
of  Pauer.    He  died  Jan.  3,  1 785.  [F.  G.] 

GAMBA,  VIOLA  DA  (gamha,  ItaL  for  leg), 
—a  knee-violin,  as  distinguished  from  viola  da 


braecio  (hraccto,  Ital.  for  arm),  or  the  viola  to 
be  played  on  the  arm— is  an  obsolete  stringed 
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instrument,  played  with  a  bow  and  held  between 
the  knees:  a  predecessor  of  the  violoncello.  It 
is  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  violoncello,  but  has 
a  flat  back,  like  a  double-Lass ;  the  openings  in 
the  belly  have  not  the  /-shape,  but  are  variously 
cut,  generally  in  a  thin  crescent.  The  finger* 
board  was  originally  provided  with  frets,  which 
were  afterwards  discontinued ;  it  was  mounted 
with  6  catgut  strings,  which  were  ultimately  in- 
creased to  7,  the  3  lowest  covered  with  wire. 
The  two  kinds  were  thus  tuned  : — 

-0 

The  Gamba  was  for  a  long  period  the  mo?t 
popular  of  all  bowed  instruments,  and,  especially 
la  England  (which  by  some  is  believed  to  be  its 
original  home),  Holland,  and  Germany,  appears 
to  have  been  the  favourite  instrument  of  society. 
Shakespeare,  in  'Twelfth  Night,'  mentions  as  a 
special  accomplishment  of  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek 
that  '  he  {days  o'  the  viol-do-gamboys.'  In  the 
pictures  of  Gerard  Dow,  Terburg,  and  other 
great  Dutch  masters  of  the  1 7th  century  we  see 
again  and  again  richly  dressed  ladies  and  gentle- 
men playing  the  gamba.  At  one  time  few  noble- 
men's or  gentlemen's  houses  were  without  a  'chest,' 
containing  a  set  of  four  or  more  gambas  of  dif- 
ferent size,  often  expensively  got  up,  carved  and 
inlaid  with  ivory  or  tortoise-shell.  This  popu- 
larity of  the  gamba  lasted  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
1 8th  century,  when  the  violoncello  began  gra- 
dually to  supersede  it.  Burney,  who  heard  it 
played  by  Abel,  the  last  great  performer  upon  it 
in  London,  describes  its  tone  as  '  radically  crude 
and  nasal,'  and  adds  that  1  a  human  voice  of  the 
same  quality  would  be  considered  intolerable.' 
This  is  certainly  a  somewhat  strong  statement. 
In  tone  and  character  the  gamba  does  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  the  tenor  of  our  own  days  ;  and 
its  banishment  from  the  modern  orchestra  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  its  higher  notes 
are  equally  well  and  more  easily  produced  on  the 
tenor,  while  the  effect  of  the  lower  strings  is 
much  finer  on  the  violoncello.  The  gamba  was 
handled  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  cello, 
except  that  some  virtuosi  had  additional  strings 
attached  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  on  which  they 
played  a  pizzicato  accompaniment  with  the  thumb 
of  the  left  hand.  Sebastian  Bach  was  the  last 
great  composer  who  wrote  for  the  gamba,  and 
he  appears  to  have  had  a  special  predilection 
for  it.  We  have  from  his  pea  three  Sonatas  for 
Clavier  and  Gamba  (BacbgeseUschaft,  vol.  ix.) 
and  a  number  of  obligato  accompaniments  for 
airs  in  his  Cantatas  and  the  Passion  Music.  He 
also  employs  it  in  a  Concerto  grosso  for  2  viole 
da  braocio,  a  viole  da  gamba,  violoncello,  violone, 
and  harpsichord,  and  on  other  occasions  uses  it 
to  attain  special  orchestral  effects.  A  striking 
instance  is  the  exquisitely  beautiful  introduction 
to  the  Cantata  'Gotte*  Zeit'  (BacbgeseUschaft, 
vol.  xxiii.)  where  we  find  three  separate  gamba- 
parts  combined  with  violins  and  flutes,  which 
must  have  produced  a  very  peculiar  effect.  But 


while  in  little  Leipzig  the  gamba  was  (till  % 
favourite,  it  was  already  out  of  fashion  in  Lon- 
don, and  we  look  in  vain  for  it  in  the  trove 
forcible  and  practical  scores  of  Handel.  By  the 
end  of  the  1 8th  century  most  gamb&s  were  con- 
verted into  violoncellos,  and  for  that  reason  are 
but  rarely  met  with  now-a-days. 

Michael  Praetorius  in  his  'Syntagma  mus- 
eum' (published  i6iq)  distinguishes  between  the 
'  viola  di  gamba '  and  the  '  gross  viola  di  gamba,' 
which  he  also  calls  'violono'  or  '  contrabasso  di 
gamba,'  This  latter  one  we  must  suppose  to 
have  been  the  earlier  form  of  the  double-ban, 
which,  as  a  fact,  dot*  belong  to  the  gamba  tribe, 
and  not  to  that  of  the  violin,  as  is  shewn  by  its 
flat  back. 

C.  F.  Abel  (died  1787),  a  pupil  of  Bach,  an! 
Lidl,  an  Englishman  (died  1 789),  were  the  but 
virtuosi  on  the  gamba.  Burney,  and  Mozart  in 
his  letters,  both  speak  of  the  Elector  Maximilian 
III.  of  Bavaria  as  an  accomplished  gam  hist  A 
Mrs.  Ottey  (1723)  and  a  Miss  Ford  (1760)  are 
recorded  among  English  players  of  reputation. 

The  Italian  instrument-makers  made  ganibai 
only  down  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
when  after  the  general  adoption  of  the  violin, 
they  seem  at  once  to  have  supplanted  it  by  the 
violoncello.  In  England,  France,  and  Germany 
they  were  made  up  to  the  middle  of  hut  century. 
Joachim  Tielke  of  Hamburg  (1 660-1730)  bad  » 
great  reputation  as  a  maker.  [P-D-] 

GAMBARINI,  Signora,  sang  the  part  of  lit 
Israelitish  woman  in  'Judas'  April  t,  1  "47- 
She  was  a  soprano,  but  her  name  does  not  occur 
again.  [J.M.] 

GAMBLE,  Johx,  a  violinist  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, was  a  pupil  of  Ambrose  Beyland,  one  of  the 
violins  to  Charles  I.  He  afterwards  performed 
at  one  of  the  theatres  and  was  a  cornet  player  in 
the  Chapel  Royal.  In  1657  he  published  'Ayn* 
and  Dialogues  to  be  sung  to  the  Theorbo  Lute 
or  Bass  Viol,'  the  words  by  Stanley,  author  of 
the  History  of  Philosophy.  In  1659  he  publishtd 
a  second  book  entitled  'Ayres  and  Dialogues 
for  One,  Two.  and  Three  Voyces.'  A  few  year* 
later  he  became  one  of  the  band  of  violins  to 
Charles  II,  and  a  composer  for  the  theatre.  Hi« 
compositions  are  not  of  a  high  order.  (W.H.H.] 

GAMUT.  A  word  fast  becoming  obsolete  i* 
England,  and  meaning  the  Scale.  It  is  derived 
I  from  yamma,  the  Greek  name  of  the  letter  G, 
!  which  was  adopted  by  Guido  d'Arezzo  as  the 
lowest  note  of  his  system,  and  thence  became 
employed  for  the  entire  compass  of  a  voice  or 
instrument.  The  French  word  (jam me  mean* 
strictly  the  scale.    [See  Hkxachoro.] 

In  the  old  English  Church  writers  'Gamut 
signifies  the  kev  of  6;  1  Blow  in  Gamut',  for  in- 
stance, being  Blow's  service  in  G.  [G.] 
GANDO,  Nicolas,  type  founder,  born  »t 
I  Geneva  early  in  the  18th  century,  resided  first 
in  Berne  and  then  in  Paris,  where  he  established 
a  foundry  for  a  new  musical  type.  His  son, 
Pierre  Francois,  born  at  Geneva  1733,  was  his 
assistant  and  successor.    They  published  'Ob- 
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Serrations  sur  le  traits  historique  et  critique  de 
M.  Fournier,  et';.'  (Paris  1 766),  with  the  view  of 
showing  that  Ballard's  process  was  an  imitation 
of  Breitkopf  s.  It  contained,  amongst  others, 
specimens  of  6  pieces  of  ancient  music  printed  by 
Ballard,  and  a  Psalm  by  Boussier  in  Gando's 
own  characters,  and  printed  by  his  process,  the 
notes  and  the  lines  requiring  a  separate  im- 
pression, and  the  effect  resembling  copper  plate, 
founder  replied  (see  his  'Manuel  typographique,' 
pp.  289-306),  criticising  the  Gandos  and  their 
type,  which  was  however  superior  to  his  own, 
though  inferior  to  those  of  Breitkopf  in  their 
own  day,  and  still  more  to  those  of  Duverger 
and  others  since.  The  father  died  in  1 767,  the 
son  in  1800,  both  in  Paris.  [M.C.  C] 

G ANZ.  A  musical  family  of  Mayence. 
I.  Aix)LF,  born  Oct.  14,  1796,  a  violinist, 
studied  harmony  under  Hollbuscn ;  conductor  at 
Mayence  (1819),  Capellmeister  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  (1825);  composed  a 
melodrama,  overtures,  marches,  Lieder,  and 
choruses  for  men's  voices. 

a.  His  brother,  Moritz,  a  cellist  of  the  old 
school,  born  1 804,  was  first  cello  under  Adolph 
at  Mayence,  and  (i8j6)  in  the  royal  band  at 
Berlin,  where  he  succeeded  Duport  and  Bomberg. 
In  1833  he  visited  Paris  and  London,  returning 
to  the  latter  in  37,  when  he  and  his  brother 
Leopold  played  at  the  Philharmonic  on  May  I. 
In  1845  he  led  the  violoncellos  at  the  Beethoven 
Festival  at  Bonn.  His  tone  is  full  and  mellow, 
and  his  execution  brilliant,  though  his  style  is 
of  the  old  Bchool.  His  compositions  for  his 
instrument  are  numerous,  but  few  only  have 
appeared  in  print. 

3.  The  third  brother,  Leopold,  violinist,  was 
born  at  Mayence  1 806,  played  much  with  Moritz 
in  the  style  of  the  brothers  Bohrer,  whom  they 
succeeded  in  the  royal  band  at  Berlin  (1826). 
Leopold  was  well  received  at  the  Hague,  Botter-  I 
dam,  and  Amsterdam,  and  in  1 837  visited  England 
with  his  brother.  They  published  the  duets  in 
which  their  polished  and  brilliant  execution  had 
excited  so  much  admiration.  Leopold  died  in 
Berlin  in  1869.  Two  sons  of  Adolf  are  known 
in  the  musical  world — Edward,  born  at  Mayence 
April  29,  a  pianoforte-player  and  pupil  of  thal- 
berg,  died  Nov.  26,  1869;  and  William  (born 
1 830),  who  is  well  known  in  London  as  a  teacher 
and  accompanyist.  [M.C.  C] 

GARAT,  Pierre  Jean,  born  at  Ustaritz,  April 
15.  1764,  died  in  Paris  March  I,  1823,  the  most 
extraordinary  French  singer  of  his  time.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  avocat,  and  destined  for  the 
bar,  but  early  manifested  a  passion  for  music, 
which  he  studied  under  Franz  Beck,  composer 
and  conductor  at  Bourdeaux.  He  seems  however 
never  to  have  gone  deeply  into  the  subject,  for 
he  was  a  poor  reader,  and  owed  his  success  to 
his  natural  gifts  and  the  opportunity  he  enjoyed  j 
of  hearing  Gluck's  works  and  of  comparing  the 
artists  at  the  French  and  Italian  opera*  in  Paris. 
He  possessed  a  fine -toned  expressive  voice  of 
unusual  compass,  including  both  baritone  and 
registers,  an  astonishing  memory,  and  a 
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prodigious  power  of  imitation,  and  may  fairly 
be  said  to  have  excelled  in  all  styles ;  but  his 
great  predilection  throughout  his  life  was  for 
Glucks  music.  Having  been  the  favourite 
singer  of  Marie  Antoinette,  who  twice  paid  his 
debts,  he  fled  from  Paris  during  the  Terror,  and 
with  Bode  took  refuge  at  Hamburg,  where  the 
two  gave  very  successful  concerts.  On  his  re- 
turn to  France  he  appeared  at  the  'Concert 
Feydeau'  (1795)  and  the  'Concert  de  la  rue 
Clery*  with  such  brilliant  success  that  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  singing  at  the  Conserva- 
toire in  1799-  Among  his  pupils  were  Boland, 
Nourrit,  Desperamons,  Ponchard,  Levasseur, 
Mmes.  Barbier-VValbonne,  Chevalier- Branchu, 
Duret,  Boulanger,  Rigaut,  and  Mile.  Duchamp, 
whom  he  married  when  he  was  55.  He  retained 
his  voice  till  he  was  50,  and  whea  that  failed 
him  tried  to  attract  the  public  by  eccentricities 
of  dress  and  behaviour.  He  composed  several 
romances,  *  Belisaire,' '  Le  Meneatrel,'  4  Je  t'aime 
taut,'  etc.,  extremely  popular  in  their  day,  but 
now  bo  monotonous  and  uninteresting  as  to  make 
it  evident  that  the  style  in  which  Garat  sang 
them  alone  ensured  their  success.  [G.C.] 

GABCIA,  a  Spanish  family  of  musicians,  who 
have  been  well  characterised  as  'representative 
artists,  whose  power,  genius,  and  originality  have 
impressed  a  permanent  trace  on  the  record  of  the 
methods  of  vocal  execution  and  ornament'  (Chor- 
ley).  The  founder  of  the  family,  Manuel  del- 
Popolo -Vicente,  was  born  at  Seville  Jan.  22, 
1775.  Beginning  as  a  chorister  in  the  Cathedral 
at  the  age  of  6,  at  1 7  he  was  already  well  known 
as  composer,  singer,  actor,  and  conductor.  By 
1805  he  had  established  his  reputation  at  home, 
and  his  pieces — chiefly  short  comic  operas — were 
performed  all  over  Spain.  He  made  his  d^ut 
in  PariB,  Feb.  11,  1808,  in  Paer's  •Griselda,* 
singing  in  Italian  for  the  first  time.  With'n  a 
month  he  had  become  the  chief  singer  at  that 
theatre.  In  1809  he  produced  his  'Poetacalcu- 
lista/  originally  brought  out  at  Madrid  m  1805. 
In  1 8 1 1  he  set  out  for  Italy.  At  Naples  Murat 
appointed  him  (1812)  first  tenor  in  his  chapel. 
There  he  met  Anzani,  one  of  the  best  tenors  of 
the  old  Italian  school,  by  whose  hints  he  profited 
largely.  There  also,  stUl  combining  the  rAles  of 
singer  and  composer,  he  produced  his  '  Califo  di 
Bagdad,'  which  obtained  an  immense  success. 
In  1 8 1 5  Rossini  wrote  for  him  one  of  the  principal 
roles  in  '  Elisabetta,' and  in  1 81 6  that  of  Almaviva. 
About  the  end  of  1816  he  returned  from  Naples 
to  England,  and  thence  to  Paris,  where  he  revived 
his  'Califo,'  and  produced  'Le  Prince  d'occasion,' 
and  sang  in  Catalani's  troupe,  where  he  made 
a  great  hit  as  Paolino  in  the  'Matrimonio 
Segreto.'  Annoyed  by  Catalani's  management, 
he  left  Paris  for  London  about  the  end  of  181 7. 
In  the  ensuing  season  he  sang  in  the  'Barbiere' 
with  Mme.  Fbdor,  and  in  other  operas,  with 
much  eclat.  In  1819  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
sang  in  the  '  Barbiere,'  not  till  then  heard  there. 
There  he  remained  till  1823,  performing  in 
'  ( Hello,'  '  Don  Giovanni,'  etc.,  and  coui|)osing 
«La  mort  du  TasBe'  and  'Florestan'  fop  the 
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( .:  ui-1  Opera, besides ' Faz/oletto* at  the  Italiens, 
'  ]j&  Meuniere 1  at  the  Gymnase,  and  3  others 
which  never  reached  the  stage.  In  the  spring 
of  1823  he  re-appeared  in  London,  where  he  was 
still  a  most  effective  ringer  (Ebers).  Here  he 
founded  his  famous  school  of  singing.  He  sang 
in  London  again  in  1824  iu  'Zelmira'  and 

*  Ricciardo  e  Zoraide.'  In  the  same  year  his 
'  Doux  contents'  was  given  at  the  Opera  C omique. 
In  1825  he  was  here  again,  his  salary  having 
risen  from  £260  (1823)  to  £1  250.  He  continued 
to  gain  still  greater  fame  by  teaching  than  by 
singing,  and  his  fertility  as  a  composer  was 
shown  by  at  least  2  Italian  operas,  1  Asturia  e 
prudent*'  and  *  Un  Avertimento.'  The  education 
of  his  illustrious  daughter  Marie,  subsequently 
Mme.  Malibran,  was  now  completed,  and  under 
his  care  she  made  her  debut.  [See  Malibran.] 
He  then  realised  the  project  he  had  long  onter- 
tained  of  founding  an  opera  at  New  York,  and 
aet  out  with  that  object  from  Liverpool,  taking 
with  him  an  Italian  company,  which  included 
the  young  Crivelli  as  tenor,  his  own  son  Manuel 
and  Angrisani,  De  Rosich,  Mme.  Barbieri,  Mme. 
Garcia,  and  his  daughter.  At  New  York  he 
produced  no  less  than  1 1  new  Italian  operas  in 
a  single  year.  In  1827  he  went  to  Mexico,  where 
he  brought  out  8  operas,  all  apparently  new. 
After  18  months'  stay,  he  set  out  to  return  with 
the  produce  of  this  hard  toil ;  but  the  party  was 
■topped  by  brigands,  and  he  was  denuded  of 
everything,  includiug  nearly  £6000  in  gold. 

Garcia  now  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  re*  1 
appeared  at  the  Italiens.     He  then  devoted  j 
himself  to  teaching;  and  died  June  J,  1 832.  1 
Garcia  was  a  truly  extraordinary  person.  His 
energy,  resource,  and  accomplishments  may  be 
gathered  from  the  foregoing  brief  narrative. 
His  singing  and  acting  were  remarkable  for  rerre 
and  intelligence.    He  was  a  good  musician,  and  : 
wrote  with  facility  and  effect,  as  the  list  of  his  1 
works  sufficiently  shows.    Ft'tis  enumera'es  no 
less  than  17  Spanish,  19  Italian,  and  7  French 
ojKiia      Words  and  music  seem  to  have  been 
alike  easy  to  him.    His  most  celebrated  pupils 
were  his  daughters  Marie — Mine.  Malibran,  and 
Pauline — Mme.  Viardot,  Mmes.  Rimbault,  Ruiz- 
Garcia,  Meric-Lalande,  Favelli, Comtesse  Merlin; 
Adolphe  Nourrit,  Geraldy,  and  his  son  Manuel  1 
Garcia. 

Manuel  Garcia  was  born  at  Madrid,  March 
17,  1805.  His  education  began  early,  and  at  15  | 
he  received  instruction  in  harmony  from  Fetis, 
and  in  singing  from  his  father.  In  1825  he 
accompanied  his  father  to  America.  Once  more 
in  Paris  ( 1829)  he  quitted  the  stage,  and  devoted 
himself  to  teaching.  A  little  later  he  undertook 
a  serious  scientific  enquiry  into  the  conformation 
of  the  vocal  organs,  the  limits  of  registers,  and 
the  mechanism  of  singing ;  of  which  the  results 
were  two — (0  his  application  of  the  Laryngo- 
scope, the  value  of  which  is  now  universally 
recognised  by  physicians  and  artists,  ami  (2)  his 

*  Memoire  sur  la  voix  humaine,'  presented  to  the 
French  Institut  in  1 840,  which  obtained  for  him 
the  congratulations  of  the  Academy,  and  may  be 


said  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent 
investigations  into  the  voice.  Appointed  pro- 
fessor of  singing  at  the  Conservatoire,  he  published 
in  1847  his  'Traite*  complet  de  l'art  du  enact, 
en  2  parties,*  4 to.  which  has  been  translated  into 
Italian,  German,  and  English,  and  has  gained  & 
world-wide  reputation.  Among  his  pupils  msy 
be  mentioned  Mmes.  Jenny  Lind.  Catherine 
Hayes,  and  Henriette  Nissan  (afterwards  Mme. 
Saloman),  and  M.  Bataille.  In  1850  Garcia 
resigned  his  position  at  the  Conservatoire,  aad 
came  to  London.  He  is  still  a  Professor  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  one  of  the  leading 
teachers  of  singing  in  London.  [See  also  Mali* 
bran,  and  Viahuut.]  [J.M.] 

GARDANE,  Antonio,  a  composer,  print* 
and  publisher  of  music  in  Venice  from  1 53S  to 
1569.  From  and  after  1557  his  name  is  given  u 
Gardano.  After  his  removal  his  sons  Cipriaao 
and  Annibale  published  a  few  works,  and  sit 
Angelo  Gardano,  whose  relationship  does  «4 
appear,  many  more.  There  was  an  Alesaandrn 
in  a  small  way  at  Rome.  The  Venice  house 
lasted  till  1 61 9.  Their  publications  consist  -f 
the  Masses,  Psalms,  Motets,  Madrigals,  Canzooi, 
and  other  compositions,  of  Archadelt,  Jacket 
Lasso,  Prore,  Nannino,  and  other  great  Flemish 
and  Italian  writers,  and  till  many  volumes.  Set 
Eitner,  Bibliog.  der  Sammelwerke,  etc  [G.] 

GARDINER,  William,  the  son  of  a  stockbf 
manufacturer  at  Leicester,  was  born  in  that  ton 
March  1 5,  1 770.  He  became  an  assistant  to  kit 
father  in  his  business,  to  which  he  afterwards 
succeeded,  and  which  he  carried  on  during  the 
rest  of  his  life.  But  the  taste  for  music  nerti 
forsook  him.  His  business  occasionally  required 
him  to  visit  the  continent,  and  he  availed  him  elf 
of  such  opportunities  to  t>ecome  acquainted  mr.t 
the  works  of  the  best  foreign  coinp.  nscr*,  par 
ticularly  of  the  great  German  masters,  so  tha: 
for  a  long  period  he  knew  more  about  their 
productions,  especially  those  of  Beethoven.  Uua 
the  majority  of  English  professors.  (See  Thayer. 
Beethoven,  i.  44 1 .)  Both  at  home  and  abroad  it 
sought  and  obtained  the  acquaintance  of  the  best 
musicians  of  all  ranks,  both  professors  and  ama- 
teurs. In  his  youth  he  composed  some  songs  scJ 
duets,  which  were  published  as  the  productions  ><f 
'  W.  G.  Leicester.'  He  next  produced,  under  thi 
title  of  •  Sacred  Melodies,'  a  selection  of  pieces 
by  the  best  masters,  chiefly  foreign,  adapted  to 
English  words,  which  he  hoped  might  be  adopted 
in  our  churches  to  the  exclusion  of  the  clumsy 
verses  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  and  Brady  and 
Tate.  Six  volumes  of  this  work  appeared  *t 
distant  intervals,  and  it  included  a  volume  of 
selections  from  the  works  of  English  cathedral 
composers.  It  must  be  coufessed  that  the  Pro- 
crustean plan  was  followed  with  the  music  in  ordrf 
to  fit  it  to  the  words;  yet,  notwithstanding,  th* 
work  had  the  merit  of  introducing  to  the  ssotict 
of  the  English  public  many  tiue  composition*. 
In  1 81 7  Gardiner  added  notes  to  the  tran*hu*«a 
of  Beyle's  'Life  of  Haydn 'by  Robert  Brew  in, 
his  fellow  townsman,  published  in  conjunctioa 
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with  translations  of  SchlictegroU's  'Life  of  Mo- 
zart,'  and  other  pieces.  He  next  compiled  an 
oratorio,  entitled  'Judah,'  by  adapting  English 
words  to  music  selected  principally  from  the 
masses  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  and 
connected  by  compositions  of  his  own.  He  wrote 
to  Beethoven  offering  him  ioo  guineas  for  an 
overture  to  this  work,  but  received  no  reply, 
owing,  :t-  he  supposed,  to  the  miscarriage  of  his 
letter.  In  1830  he  published  a  work,  entitled 
'  The  Music  of  Nature  ;  or,  an  attempt  to  prove 
that  what  is  passionate  and  pleasing  in  the  art  of 
singing,  Bpeaking,  and  performing  upon  musical 
instruments,  iB  derived  from  the  sounds  of  the 
animated  world.'  The  musical  examples  were 
published  separately.  In  1838  he  published  two 
volumes  called  'Music  and  Friends;  or,  Pleasant 
Recollections  of  a  Dilettante,' — the  utility  of 


as  in  the  'Puritani,'  ' Sonnnmbula,'  'Robert  le 
Diable,'  '  Masaniello,'  and  Gounod's  4  Faust.' 
He  is  a  member  of  the  '  Society  de  Bienfaisauce 
Italienne*  of  Paris,  aud  a  chevalier  of  the  'Co- 
rona d'italia.'  He  married  a  daughter  of  Tarn- 
burini  Aug.  14, 1847 ;  and  in  1874  retired  from 
the  stage.  [J.M.] 
GASPARINI,  Francesco,  born  at  Lucca  in 
1665,  according  to  Fe"tis,  but  the  date  is  possibly 
somewhat  too  early.  He  was  a  pupil,  first  of 
Corelli  and  afterwards  of  Bernardo  Pasquini, 
was  Maestro  di  Coro  at  the  Ospedale  di  Pieta 
in  Venice,  and  a  member  of  the  Accadcmia 
Filarmonica.  In  1 725  ho  was  elected  intuit  r6 
by  the  Chapter  of  St.  John  Lateran,  but  he  was 
already  in  broken  health  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment,  and  retired  upon  halfpay  in  August 
of  the  following  year.    He  retained  his  post 


which  is  much  impaired  by  its  frequent  inac-  '  nominally,  with  Girolamo  Chiti  for  a  coadjutor, 
curacy,— with  a  third  volume  in  1853.  In  1840  |  tmtil  April  1727,  when  he  died  The  celebrated 
he  adapted  Pope's  '  Universal  Prayer'  to  music  Benedetto  Marcello  was  his  pupil  for  many  years 
by  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  'Sights  in  both  at  Venice  and  at  Rome,  and  a  correspond- 
Italy,  with  some  Account  of  the  present  state  of  ence  between  them,  continued  up  to  a  few  weeks 
the  sister  arts  in  that  country*  appeared    before  the  death  of  Gasparini,  testifies  to  the 

esteem  in  which  the  great  scholar  held  his 
master.  A  professional  conflict  between  Gas- 
parini and  A.  Scarlatti,  the  origin  of  which  was 
unknown  to  Baini,  took  the  form  of  an  exchange 
of  cantatas,  by  no  means  a  regretable  method  of 
retort  between  rival  and  disputative  artists. 

Gasparini  wrote  equally  well  for  the  church 
and  for  the  stage,  and  Fe"tis  gives  a  list  of  no 
less  than  thirty-two  of  his  operas.  Several  of 
them  were  favourites  in  London  in  the  early 


in  1847.  Besides  these  works  Gardiner  composed 
a  few  anthems.  He  died  Nov.  1 6,  1853,  in  the 
84th  year  of  his  age.  [W.H.H.] 

GARDONI,  Italo,  born  at  Parma  late  in 
18  21,  studied  singing  under  De'  Cesari.  He 
made  his  dtbut  at  Viadana  in  1840  in  'Roberto 
Devereux.'  In  the  same  year  he  was  engaged 
by  Ronzani,  with  whom  he  went  to  Turin  and 
Berlin,  where  he  sang  the  i-6le  of  Rodrigo,  with 
Rubini  as  Otello.    Rubini  took  a  great  fancy 


for  the  young  artist,  and  predicted  for  him  part  of  the  century.  He  also  composed  several 
a  brilliant  career.  Gardoni  sang  during  two  cantatas.  But  the  work  by  which  he  is  now 
seasons  at  Milan,  and  afterwards  at  Brescia,  best  rememliered  is  his  treatise  upon  accompani* 
Thence  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  sang,  in  company  ment  intituled  '  L'Armonico  prattico  al  cembalo, 
with  Viardot,  Alboni,  and  Tadolini,  in  the  'Bar-  |  ovvero regole,  osservazioni  ed  avertimenti  per  ben 
biere,' '  Linda,'  etc.  In  1 844-5  he  appeared  at  the  suonare  il  basso  e  accompagnare  Bopra  il  cembalo, 
Academie  Royale,  creating  \he  tenor  parts  in  1  spinetta  ed  organo.'  This  work  was  republished 
*  Marie  Stuart,'  '  L'Ame  en  peine,'  etc.  In  Paris  bo  lately  as  1802  at  Venice,  and  has  maintained 
Gardoni  remained  for  three  years,  singing  the  i  its  position  in  Italy  even  since  the  appearance 
principal  rGies  in  the  'Favorite,'  'Robert  le  Dia-  of  the  clearer  and  better  arranged  treatise  of 
ble,'  *  Charles  Six,'  etc.    In  1847  he  went  to  the    Fenaroli.  (E.  H.  P.] 

Theatre  des  Italiens,  and  in  the  same  spring  made  GASSMANN,  Florian  Leopold,  bornMny  4, 
his  first  appearance  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and  1723.  at  Briix  in  Bohemia :  in  1 736  ran  away  from 
'  by  his  charm  of  person  and  of  voice  (somewhat  j  his  father  who  wished  to  educate  him  as  a  mer- 
alight  though  the  latter  has  proved)  did  more  to  chant.  By  playing  the  harp  he  worked  his  way 
reconcile  the  public  to  the  loss  of  Signor  Mario  |  to  Bologna,  where  he  studied  for  two  years  under 
than  could  have  l>een  expected.    A  word  is  his  1  Padre  .Martini.    He  then  entered  the  service  of 


due— as  the  due  of  a  real  artist,  who  has  finished 
every  phrase  that  he  has  sung,  and  has  pointed 
every  word  that  he  has  said.  There  has  always 
been  the  real  Italian  elegance — and  that  more  uni- 
versal elegance  which  belongs  to  no  country — in 
Signor  Gardoni*  (Chorley).  Here  he  created  the 
tenor  r/!/e  in  Verdi's  '  Masmvdieri.'  Since  then, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  seasons  spent  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Madrid,  Amsterdam,  and  Rome, 
Gardoni  has  come  every  spring  to  London,  and 
returned  to  Paris  (Italiens)  for  the  winter. 

Gardoni  belonged  to  the  mezzo  caratttrc  class 
of  tenors.  His  repertoire  was  rather  exception- 
ally large ;  for  he  sung  in  the  '  Barbiere,' '  L'lta 


Count  Leonardi  Veneri  at  Venice,  and  his  com- 
positions were  soon  in  general  request.  In  1 76a 
he  was  invited  to  Vienna  as  a  ballet-composer. 
On  the  death  of  Reutter  in  1 771,  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  appointed  him  Court  Capellmeister 
with  a  salary  of  800  ducats.  Very  soon  after 
entering  on  his  new  office  he  suggested  the 
formation  of  the  'Tonkiinstler  Societat,'  a  Fund 
for  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Vienna  musi- 
cians, a  society  which  in  1N62  was  reorganised 
under  the  name  of  the  'Haydn.'  See  Fold's 
•  Denksehrift,'  etc.  (Vienna  1871).  Gassmann 
died  Jan.  21,  1774,  owing  to  a  fall  from  his 
carriage.    He  couqHwed  23  Italian  operas,  of 


in  Algieri,'  and  *Le  Comte  Ory,'  as  well  ,  which  two  were  translated  into  German,  'L'Anior 
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artigiana '  by  Neefe,  and '  La  Contessina '  by  Hiller. 
Ha  also  composed  much  church  music,  which 
Mozart  thought  more  of  than  of  hit*  opera* 
(Letter,  Feb.  5,  1783).  When  at  Leipsic,  he 
aaid  to  Doles,  who  could  not  quite  join  in  his 
praises,  '  Papa,  if  you  only  knew  all  we  have  of 
hi*  in  Vienna !  Ah  soon  an  I  get  back  I  shall 
study  him  in  earnest,  and  hope  to  learn  a  great 
deal.'  Gassmann  cannot  be  said  to  have  exer- 
cised any  special  influence  on  the  developement 
of  musical  form  effected  during  his  time  by 
Emanuel  Bach.  Haydn,  and  Mozart.  Uis  best 
pupil  was  Salieri,  who  after  their  father's 
death  educated  Gassmann's  daughters  as  opera- 
aingers.  [F.  G.] 

GASTOLDI,  Giovanni  Giacovo,  bora  at 
Caravaggio  about  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  cen- 
tury ;  maestro  di  capclla  in  Mantua,  ami  later 
in  Milan  (1592).  He  was  the  author  of  *  Bal- 
letti  da  suonare,  can  tare,  e  hallare'  (Venice 
i5<)i-5  ;  Antwerp  1596),  which  are  said  to  have 
served  Morley  as  models  for  his  '  Ballets  or 
Fal  las.'  Two  of  them  are  well  known  to  Eng- 
lish amateurs  under  the  names  of  '  Maidens  fair 
of  Mantua's  city/  and  'Soldiers  bravo  and 
gallant  be.'  Two  others,  '  Viver  lieto  voglio,' 
and  '  A  lieta  vita,'  are  given  by  Burney  in  his 
History  of  Music.  These  were  adopted  as  Hymn 
tunes  by  Lindemann  in  1597  to  the  words 
'  Jesu,  wollst  una  weisen,'  and  '  In  dir  ist  Freude ' 
respectively  (Doring,  Choralkunde,  45).    [P.  G.] 

GATES,  Bernard.  Second  son  of  Bernard 
Gates  of  Westminster,  Gent.  Bora  probably  in 
1685  ;  is  mentioned  in  1702  as  one  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  Chapel  Royal ;  was  made  a  Gentle- 
man of  the  same  in  1 708  in  place  of  John  Howell, 
who  died  July  15,  and  Master  of  the  Choristers, 
Michaelmas  1740,  rice  J.  Church;  resided  in 
James  Street,  Westminster.  In  1758  he  retired 
to  North  Aston,  Oxon,  where  he  died,  Nov.  if, 
*  7  73'  fcg**!  88.  He  was  buried  in  the  North 
Cloister  at  Westminster,  '  near  his  wife  ami 
daughter.'  He  held  the  sinecure  office,  now 
atwlished,  of  Tuner  of  the  Regals  in  the  King's 
household — see  his  epitaph  at  Aston. 

His  chief  claim  to  mention  is  his  connexion 
with  Handel,  whose  'Esther'  was  acted  under 
Gates's  care  by  the  Children  of  the  Cha|>el  Royal 
at  his  house  Feb.  23  1732.  and  afterward*  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  Haymarket.  He  also  sang 
one  of  the  airs  in  the  Dettingen  Te  Deuin  on 
its  first  performance.  [G.] 

GAUNTLETT,  Henry  John,  eldest  son  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Gauntlett,  was  bora  in  1806  at 
Wellington,  Salop.  He  was  educated  by  his 
father,  and  at  an  early  age  evinced  an  aptitude 
for  music,  especially  for  playing  on  the  organ. 
His  father  was  presented  to  tho  vicarage  of 
Olney,  Bucks,  and  there,  at  the  age  of  nine, 
young  Gauntlett  entered  on  the  dutits  of  his  first 
organist  appointment.  In  1 826  he  was  articled 
to  a  solicitor.  During  his  clerkship  he  pursued 
the  study  of  law  and  music  with  equal  assiduity, 
and  in  1S27  obtained  the  post  of  organist  of 


GAUNTLETT. 

St.  Olave's,  Southwark,  which  he  held  for  upwards 
of  20  years.    In  1 831  he  was  admitted  a  solicitor, 
and  commenced  practice  in  the  City  of  London 
in  partnership  with  a  brother.    About  1836. 
having  attained  a  high  reputation  as  an  organist, 
he  commenced  his  advocacy  of  a  reform  in  organ 
building  by  the  adoption  of  the  C  organ  in  the 
place  of  the  old  F  and  G  instruments.    He  met 
with  the  strongest  opposition,  but  finding  a  valu- 
able auxiliary  in  William  Hill,  the  organ  builder 
(who,  under  his  superintendence  constructed  the 
organs  in  St.  Luke's,  Cheetham,  Manchester; 
St.  Peter  s,  Cornhill ;  Ashton-under-Lyne  church. 
Dr.  Raffles'  chapel.  Liverpool ;  and  St  John t, 
Calcutta ;  and  reconstructed  the  large  organs  is 
Birmingham  Town  Hall,  and  Christ  Church. 
Newgate  Street"),  he  attained  hia  aim.  and 
through  his  exertions  the  C  organ  was  ti  nr.  h 
settled  in  England.    In  1836  he  became  organut 
of  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street.    In  1842  Dr. 
Howley,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music.  About 
the  same  time  he  gave  up  the  law  and  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  music.  In  the  year  1 844  Uaum- 
lett,  in  conjunction  with  Charles  Child  Spencer, 
chew  attention  to  the  subject  of  Gregorian  tnnaac 
by  the  publication  of  the  Hymnal  for  Matins  and 
Evensong  (Bell  &  Daldy).    He  took  an  act  re 
part  in  promoting  the  extension  of  choral  worship, 
and  composed  many  chants  and  anthems.  With 
equal  ardour  he  laboured  to  increase  the  study 
of  the  works  of  Handel,  Bach,  Beethoven.  Spohr 
and  Mendelssohn,  publishing  arrangements  d 
the  choral  and  instrumental  fugues  of  Bach; 
Beethoven's  choral  works;  Cherubini's  diuo; 
the  Overtures  and  Choruses  in  Sjx>hr*«  'Cruci- 
fixion,"  etc.,  for  the  organ,  with  pedals.    But  it 
is  as  a  composer  and  editor  of  psalm  and  hymn 
tunes  that  he  will  be  beat  remembered.  For 
upwards  of  40  years  he  worked  in  that  field 
with   unwearied  enthusiasm,  and    there  was 
scarcely  a  publication  of  any  note  issued  during 
that  period  in  which  he  was  not  engaged  as 
editor,  assistant,  or  contributor.    Gauntlett  al#> 
appeared  as  a  lecturer  on  music  and   as  a 
critic  and  reviewer,  and  able  articles  from  his 
pen,  abounding  in  learning  and   spirit  tth* 
opinions  confidently  expressed),  will  be  found 
in  the  first  6  volumes  of  *  The  Musical  World,' 
in  '  Tho  Morning  Post,'  '  The  Orchestra,'  and 
'The  Church  Musician.'     After  quitting  St. 
Olave's  and  Christ  Church,  Gauntlett  was  suc- 
cessively organist  of  a  church  at  Kensington 
Park,  of  Union  Chapel,  Islington  (for  13  years ^ 
and  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  Smith  held- 
He  was  chosen  by  Mendelssohn  to  play  the 
organ  part  in  his  oratorio,  '  Elijah,'  on  its  pro- 
duction at  Birmingham,  Aug.  26,  1846.  He 
died  suddenly,  from  heart  disease,  Fob.  31,  18761. 

Gauntlett's  principal  publications,  besides 
those  mentioned,  were  'The  Church  Hvmn  and 
Tune  Book  *  (with  Rev.  W.  J.  Blew),  1844-51  ; 
Cantus  Melodici,  1845;  'The  Comprehensive 
Tune  Book'  (with  Kearos),  1846-7;  'The 
Hallelujah'  (with  Rev.  J.  J.  Waite),  1848-55; 
•The  Congregational  Psalmist'  (with  Dr.  Allen* 
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iff 51  ;  Carlyle's  'Manual  of  Psalmody,*  i860; 

•  Tunes,  New  and  Old,'  and  Har  laud's  « Church 
Psalter  and  Hymnal,'  1868;  'Specimens  of  a 
Cathedral  i  '-alter ' ;  '  The  Encyclopaedia  of  the 
Chant';  'Hymns  and  Glorias';  *St.  Mark's 
Tune  Book';"  'Hymns  for  Little  Children,' 
and  several  collections  of  Christmas  Carols, 
Anthems,  Songs,  etc.,  and  some  organ  arrange- 
ments. [W.  H.  H.] 

GAVEAUX,  Pierre,  born  at  Beziers  Aug. 
1 761  ;  died  insane  at  Charenton  Feb.  5,  1825; 
studied  composition  under  Beck,  conductor  of  the 
theatre  at  Bourdeaux.  There  he  made  his  debut 
as  tenor  with  a  success  which  decided  his  future 
career.  His  voice  was  warm  and  flexible,  he 
sang  with  great  expression,  and  during  an  en- 
gagement in  Paris  in  1789  created  many  im- 
portant parts.  As  a  composer  he  produced 
between  1792  and  18 18  no  lees  than  35  operas, 
written  in  an  easy  and  essentially  dramatic  style, 
natural  and  simple  in  melody,  but  not  charac- 
terised by  depth  or  originality.  Among  these 
may  be  specified  'Lea  deux  Suisses'  (1792); 

•  Le  1 H lit  Matelot'  ( 1 795^ ;  '  Leonora  ou  l'amour 
conjugal'  (1798),  the  same  subject  which  Bee- 
thoven afterwards  set  as  'Fidelio';  'Le  Bouffe 
et  le  Tailleur'  (1804),  sung  by  Ponchard  and 
Cinti-Damoreau  as  late  as  1835,  and  played  in 
London  in  1849;  and  'Monsieur  Deschalumeaux' 
(1806),  afterwards  played  as  a  pantomime.  He 
also  published  a  book  of  Italian  '  Canzonette ' 
dedicated  to  Garat,  and  another  of  French 

•  Romances.'  These  are  forgotten,  but  some  of 
his  opera  airs  have  maintained  their  popularity, 
and  occupy  an  honourable  place  in  'La  Cle  da 
Caveau.'  [G.C.] 

G  AVTNIES,  Pierre,  an  eminent  French 
violin  player.  According  to  some  authorities  he 
was  born  at  Bourdeaux  in  1728,  while  others 
give  Paris  and  the  year  1726.  His  instructors 
are  equally  unknown,  but  it  is  assumed  that  he 
was  self-taught,  forming  his  style  chiefly  after 
the  great  Italian  violinists,  who  were  then  much 
in  the  habit  of  travelling  in  France.  He  was 
still  a  boy  when  he  made  his  first  successful 
appearance  at  the  Concert  tpirituel  in  1 741,  and 
after  this  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  but  rarely  left 
Paris,  where  he  soon  came  to  be  considered  as 
the  best  living  violinist,  and  was  a  great  favourite 
in  fashionable  circles.  Contemporary  writers 
attribute  to  him  all  the  qualities  of  a  really  great 
performer  —  wonderful  execution,  a  great  tone, 
spirit  and  feeling.  His  fiery  temperament  at 
one  time  got  him  into  considerable  trouble :  he 
became  involved  in  a  liaieon  with  a  lady  of  the 
court,  and  on  being  detected  had  to  fly  from 
Paris,  but  was  captured  and  imprisoned  for  a 
year.  This  experience  effectually  sobered  him, 
and  we  are  assured  that  later  in  life  he  was  as 
much  esteemed  for  his  social  virtues  as  for  his 
artistic  gift*.  During  his  imprisonment  he  com- 
posed a  piece  which,  under  the  name  of  'Romance 
«le  Gavinies,'  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  considerable 
popularity  in  France,  and,  according  to  Fetis, 
used  Vo  move  the  hearers  to  tears,  when  per- 
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formed  by  the  composer.  On  the  foundation  of 
the  Conservatoire  in  1794,  Gavinies  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  professorship  of  the  violin.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1800. 

In  France  Gavinies  is  generally  considered  the 
founder  of  the  great  French  school  of  violinists. 
This  i<*  true  in  one  sense,  as  he  was  the  first  pro- 
fessor of  the  violin  at  the  Conservatoire,  but  with 
such  a  predecessor  as  Leclair.  the  title  appears 
at  least  disputable.  Viotti  is  said  to  have  spoken 
of  him  as  the  French  Tartini.  But,  although 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Gavinies  did  more 
than  any  one  before  him  towards  transplanting 
into  France  the  true  and  earnest  style  of  the 
great  Italian  school  of  violin-playing,  it  is  im- 
possible to  rank  him  in  any  way  with  Tartini  as 
a  composer  for  the  violin  or  even  as  a  performer. 
HiB  works,  while  not  devoid  of  a  certain  pathetic 
dignity,  do  not  shew  an  individual  original  style, 
and  are  in  every  respect  inferior  to  Tartini's 
masterpieces.  They  are  on  the  whole  rather  dry 
and  laboured.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be 
granted  that  they  indicate  considerable  advance 
in  technical  execution.  His  most  celebrated 
work,  '  Les  vingt-quatres  Matinees,'  surpasses  in 
difficulty  anything  ever  written  by  Tartini,  and 
as  we  are  assured  that  Gavinies  used  to  play  them 
even  in  his  old  age  with  the  greatest  perfection, 
we  must  assume  him  to  have  possessed  an  eminent 
execution.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  man- 
ner of  writing  for  the  violin,  anil  the  peculiar 
class  of  difficulties  which  )n>  studies  contain, 
show  a  tendency  to  go  beyond  the  natural 
resources  of  the  instrument — in  fact,  a  tendency 
to  exaggeration,  such  as  invariably  makes  its 
appearance  after  a  classical  period  in  any  art, 
anil  such  as.  in  the  art  of  violin  playing  in  par- 
ticular, is  represented  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century  by  the  masters  who  lived  after  Tartini 
and  before  Viotti.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
Gavinies'  'Matinees'  cannot  be  ranked  with  the 
classical  Btudies  of  Rode,  Kreutzer,  and  Fiorillo. 
This  however  does  not  preclude  their  being  both 
of  interest  and  use  to  advanced  students. 

Capron,  Robineau,  and  Le  Duo  afrit1,  are  the 
best  known  of  Gavinies'  numerous  pupils.  Besides 
the  '  Matinees '  he  published  6  Concertos  for  the 
Violin,  2  sets  of  Sonatas  for  Violin  and  Bass 
(some  of  which  have  been  recently  republished 
by  Alard  and  David),  3  Sonatas  for  Violin  Solo 
(one  of  them  entitled  '  Le  Tombeau  de  Gavinies'). 
He  also  composed  an  opera  which  was  played  at 
the  Comedie-Italienne  in  1 760.  [P.  D.] 

GAVOTTE.  A  French  dance,  the  name  of 
which  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Gavots,  or 
people  of  the  /*?»/<  de  Gap  in  Dauphinc.  Its 
original  peculiarity  as  a  dante  grace  was  that  the 
dancers  lifted  their  feet  from  the  ground,  while 
in  former  danse*  grave*  they  walked  or  shuffled 
— ( Littre).  It  is  in  common  time,  of  moderately 
quick  movement,  and  in  two  parts,  each  of  which 
is,  as  usual  with  the  older  dances,  repeated.  In 
the  original  form  of  the  dance  the  first  part  con- 
sisted of  four  and  the  second  of  eight  bars  ;  when 
introduced  as  one  of  the  movements  of  a  suite,  it 
has  no  fixed  number  of  bars.    The  following  is 
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the  first  strain  of  the  first  gavotte  in  Bach's  Suite 
in  D : — 


m — r 


nietro/'the  forerunner  of  'Don  Giovanni,'  which 
had  an  extraordinary  success  in  Venice  (17S71. 
Eerrara.  Home,  Bergamo,  and  London,  wheVit 
^fr-ffby^r^  wt«  !*?rformed  repeatedly.  Gaxzaniga  wu  ;JW- 
m  j  wards  maestro  di  capella  at  Cremona,  where  be 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  church  inusic  LE  G  ' 


rx 


The  gavotte  should  always  begin  on  the  third 
beat  of  the  bar,  each  part  finishing,  therefore, 
with  a  half-bar,  which  must  coutain  a  minim, 
and  not  two  crotchets.  Occasional  exceptions 
may  be  found  to  the  rule  that  the  gavotte  is  to 
begin  on  the  third  crotchet,  as,  for  instauce,  in 
that  of  No.  3  of  Bach's  4  Suites  Francaises,'  which 
commences  on  the  first  crotchet,  of  which,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  noticed  that  in  some  editions 
it  is  termed  an  '  Anglaise.'  In  any  case  it  is  not 
strictly  a  gavotte.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
1  gavotte  '  in  Oluck'B  « Orpkee,'  which  begins  on 
the  fourth  beat  of  the  bar,  and  should  therefore 
rather  have  be*»n  marked  'Tempo  di  Gavotta,' 
A  second  gavotte  frequently  succeeds  the  firet 
a*  a  « tno,  in  the  modern  sense  of  that  term. 
This  second  gavotte  is  either  similar  in  construc- 
tion to  the  first,  as  in  Bach's  Suite  in  B  minor 
(' Franzosische  Ouverture'),  or  is  a  Musette, 
i  e.  founded  on  a  *  drone  bass,'  as  in  the  third 
and  sixth  of  Bach's  '  Suites  Anglaises.'  The  posi- 
tion of  the  gavotte  in  the  suite  is  not  invariable, 
but  it  usually  follows  the  sarabande,  though 
occasionally  ^as  in  Bach's  Suite  in  B  minor  above 
referred  to),  it  precedes  it.  £E>  p.] 

GAWLER.an  organist  in  London  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  published  a  collection 
of  psalm  tunes  with  interludes,  under  the  title  of 
4  Hannonia  Sacra ' ;  'Dr.  Watts's  Divine  Psalms '  ■ 
'  Lemons  for  the  Harpsichord,'  and  two  sets  of 
*  V  oluntanes  for  the  Organ.'  [W  H  H  ] 

GAWTHOKN ,  N athaniel,  clerk  at  the  Frida'v 
Lecture  in  East  Cheap,  published  in  1730  "a 
collection  of  psalm  tunes  in  4  parts  under  the 
title  of  'Hannonia  Perfecta,'  containing  also 
some  hymns  and  anthems,  and  an  Introduction 
to  Psalmody.  LW.H.H.] 

GAZZA  LADRA,  LA  (the  thiovin?  magpie). 
A  comic  opera  in  two  acts  ;  libretto  by  Gherardini : 
niusic  by  Rossini ;  produced  at  La  Scala,  Milan 
in  the  Spring  of  181 7,  i„  London  at  the  King's 
Theatre  March  10,  1821.  and  in  Paris  Sept.  18 
In  English ^adapted  by  Bishop)  as  'Ninetta,  or,' 
the  Maid  of  Palaiseau/  at  Covent  Garden,  Feb.  4 
1830.  ^ 

OAZZANIGA,  Giuseppe,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  opera  composers  of  his  time,  Ixirn  at 
\erona,  Oct.  1743;  pupil  of  Porpora,  both  in 
Venice  and  at  San  Onofrio  in  Naples.  He  also 
studied  under  Piccinni.  Through  Sacchinis  in- 
fluence his  first  o-iera  'II  finto  cieco'  was  per- 
formed in  Vienna  (1770).  Among  his  many 
operas  may   be  mentioned   4H  convietato  di 


GEBAUER,  Franz  Xaver,  born  in  17^4  u 
Eckersdorf,  Glatz,  Prussian  Silesia,  received  L« 
early  musical  education  from  his  father,  the  vl 
lage  school  master.  In  1804  he  became  organs: 
at  Frankenstein;  and  in  1810  went  to  Vienav 
where  he  soon  became  known  for  his  extraor- 
dinary execution  on  the  Jews-harp,  and  lived  t* 
giving  excellent  pianoforte  lessons,  and  pbvnc!; 
tho  cello.  In  1816  he  was  appointed  iVr- 
director  of  the  church  of  St.  Augustin,  and  tbc« 
thanks  to  his  indefatigable  efforts,'  the  lar^r 
works  of  the  great  masters  were  xati*t'act<cih 
performed.  He  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  it i 
most  active  members  of  the  '  Gesellschaft  \>t 
Musikfreunde,'  founded  in  1 8 13.  In  i  SiQ.throjji 
his  endeavours,  were  started  the  Spiritual  ConoerK 
which  continued  in  existence  until  1S4S.  sj.J 
into  the  programmes  of  which  none  but  sterling 
works  were  admitted.  [SeeSPlKiTCEL  <  V.xcekti 
Gebauer  was  the  Hrst  conductor,  but  did  not  ka* 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  labours.  In  Oct.  i8jj  he 
returned  from  a  journey  to  Switzerland  seriously 
ill,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  the  13th  Doc.,  sinrenlr 
regretted  as  a  sterling  musician  and  an  npr  -Lt 
man.  He  published  a  few  Lieder,  and  left  a  small 
number  of  choral  compositions  in  MS.  He  its* 
intimate  with  Beethoven,  who  in  a  note  preferred 
by  Seyfried  ('  Beethovens  Studien,'  Anh.  36,  sod 
Nohl  s  Briefe,  No.  2M\  puns  upon  his  name  ia 
his  favourite  style,  calling  hun  4  Geh'  Bauer '  ao-i 
4der  Bauer/  [Ci.?.] 

GEDACKT-WORK  (i.e.  ge*ecJ:t\  All  th* 
Flue-stops  of  an  Organ  composed  of  pipes  th»; 
are  entirely  covered  or  closed  in  at  the  top  are 
members  of  the  '  (Jedackt '  or  Covered  work.  To 
this  class  therefore  belong  the  Sub-Bourdon.  31 ; 
Pourdon,  16;  Stopped  Diapason,  8;  and  Stopwd 
Flute,  4  feet -tone.  When  made  to  a  '«ai*!l 
scale,'  and  voiced  so  as  to  produce  a  sweet  U*e 
the  adjective  'Lieblich'  is  prefixed,  as  Iieblkh 
Bourdon,  16,  Lieblich  Gedackt,  8,  Lieblich  Pl.  t*, 
4  feet-tone.  Large  stooped  pipes  are  genera!  r 
inade  of  worn! ;  the  smaller  ones  either  of.  wood  c< 
metal.  Covered  Stops  were  first  made  in  Germanv, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century.    [E.  J.B.] 

GEIGEN-PRINCIPAL,  t\*.  Violin  Diapa**. 
An  organ  t>top  of  8  feet  or  unison  pitch  ;  crisp  ia 
tono,  and  much  resembling  the  violin  in  qusilitv. 
A  4  violl  and  violin'  stop  originally  formed  1** 
of  the  features  in  the  choir  organ  of  the  instru- 
ment in  the  Temple  Church,  built  by  F*ti<r 
Smith  in  1688  ;  but  seems  to  have  been  removed 
shortly  afterwards  to  make  room  for  an  ad- 
ditional reed  stop.  The  Geigen-principal  was 
first  brought  under  notice  in  England  in  recent 
tunes  by  Herr  Schulze.  who  introduced  two.  one 
of  8  feet  and  another  of  4,  into  the  admirable 
little  organ  he  sent  to  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
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1 85 1.  The  stop  was  subsequently  adopted  by 
the  English  organ-builder,  Mr.  Lewis,  who  has 
made  several  excellent  specimens  of  it.  [E.J.H.] 

GELINEK,  Joseph,  secular  priest,  composer 
of  variations  for  pianoforte,  born  Dec.  3,  1758, 
at  Selcz  in  Bohemia,  where  his  father  was  school- 
master. He  was  well-grounded  in  music  at 
bmie,  and  on  going  to  Prague  to  complete  his 
philosophical  studies  took  lessons  from  Segert  in 
composition  and  organ-playing.  In  1783  he  be- 
came a  divinity  student  at  the  General-Seminar, 
the  orchestra  of  which  at  that  time  executed 
standard  work  s  so  well  as  to  elicit  praise  from 
Mozart  himself  when  in  Prague.  Mozart  also 
applauded  Gelinek's  pianoforte  playing,  and 
encouraged  him  to  persevere.  In  1 786  he 
was  ordained  priest,  and  became  domestic  chap- 
lain and  pianoforte  teacher  to  Prince  Joseph 
Xinsky,  who  settled  an  income  upon  him  for 
life,  and  took  him  to  Vienna,  where  he  studied 
with  Albrechtsberger.  He  then  accompanied 
Prince  Poniatowsky  to  Rome,  with  the  view  to 
obtain  further  instruction,  but  illness  obliged 
him  to  return  to  Vienna.  There  he  became  the 
favourite  pianoforte  teacher  of  tho  nobility,  and 
was  liberally  paid.  In  1795  he  entered  Prince 
Enterhazys  h  ►  hold  as  chaplain  and  music 
master,  and  remained  there  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  Vienna  April  13.  1825.  For 
Gelinek's  relations  with  Beethoven  see  p.  1 68a  ; 
and  Czerny  in  Pohl's  '  Jahresbericht  des  Conser- 
vatoriuina  in  Wien,'  1869-70. 

Gelinek  composed  with  ease  and  rapidity; 
both  he  and  his  publishers  made  large  profits 
from  his  works,  the  variations  in  the  fashionable 
style  of  the  day  especially  having  a  ready  sale. 
Of  these  alone  there  is  a  thematic  catalogue 
(Offenbach,  Andre)  containing  98,  with  spaces 
for  more.  The  monotony  which  was  one  of  their 
weak  points  is  well  hit  in  Weber's  epigram  : — 

'An  den  borUhniton  Variationen-Schmidt  Gelinek. 

K«»in  Tlnnia  in  dor  Writ  Temchonte  deiu  Genio, 
Das  Minpebte  allein— Inch  solbat-vwiint  Du  nic* 

Although  at  that  time  the  rage,  they  are  shallow 
and  su|>erficial ;  and  like  his  fantasias,  rondos, 
marches,  dance-music  and  arrangements,  his  few 
sonatas,  songs,  etc.  are  all  now  forgotten.  Not- 
withstanding considerable  losses,  Gelinek  left 
42,000  gulden  (about  £+ooo)  among  his  poor 
relations.  [C.F.P.] 
GEMINIANI,  Francesco,  an  eminent  violin- 
player  and  composer,  was  born  at  Lucca  in  16S0. 
His  first  teacher  on  the  violin  was  Carlo  Ambro- 
gio  Lonati,  surnamed  '  il  Gobbo.'  at  Milan.  Ho 
afterward*  studied  under  Corelli  at  Home,  and 
is  said  to  have  had  instruction  in  composition 
from  Alessandro  Scarlatti.  Geminiani  must  be 
considered  one  of  the  foremost  representatives  of 
the  school  of  Corelli,  however  different,  owing 
to  the  peculiarity  of  his  character  and  talent,  he 
proved  himself  to  be  as  a  performer  and  com- 
pwer  from  his  great  master.  While  classical 
beauty  and  imperturbable  dignity  were  the  main 
characteristics  of  Corelli's  Btyle,  Geminiani's  un- 
bounded vivacity  of  temperament  shewed  itself 


in  his  performances,  which  contemporary  critics 
invariably  describe  as  eccentric.  Tartiui  is  said 
to  have  spoken  of  him  as  1  il  furibundo  Gemi- 
niani.1 This  easily  accounts  for  the  fact  that, 
however  great  his  success  as  a  Solo-player,  he 
failed  as  a  leader  and  conductor,  from  want 
of  the  necessary  calmness  and  control.  Bumey 
relates,  on  the  authority  of  Barbella.  that  he  lost 
the  post  of  leader  of  the  opera  band  at  Naples 
because  '  none  of  the  performers  were  able  to 
follow  him  in  his  tempo  ruhato  and  other  un- 
expected accelerations  and  relaxations  of  mea- 
sure,' and  that '  after  this  discovery  he  was  never 
trusted  with  a  better  part  than  tenor  during  his 
residence  in  that  city.' 

In  1 7 1 4  he  came  to  England,  and  quickly  gained 
a  great  reputation  as  a  virtuoso,  although  he 
appears  to  have  but  rarely  played  in  public,  and 
to  have  supported  himself  by  teaching  and  play- 
ing in  tho  houses  of  the  nobility.  When  invited 
to  play  at  a  court-concert,  he  only  consented  under 
the  condition  that  Handel  should  accompany  him. 
If  nevertheless  he  failed  to  gain  an  established 
and  secure  position  in  life,  this  again  is  attri- 
butable to  the  peculiarity  and  eccentricity  of  his 
character,  which  did  not  allow  him  to  make  the 
'  best  of  his  opportunities  or  to  pursue  any  definite 
plan  of  life.  While  he  made  but  rare  use  of  Iris 
really  great  talent  as  a  ]>erformer,  he  speut  much 
time  in  writing  theoretical  works  of  but  doubtful 
,  value.  Ho  also  indulged  in  a  foolish  passion  for 
i  dealing  in  pictures,  without,  we  are  assured, 
having  much  knowledge  of  the  subject.  This  at 
one  time  involved  him  in  difficulties  and  brought 
him  even  into  prison,  from  which  he  was  only 
extricated  by  Lord  Essex,  his  friend  and  pupil. 
This  same  nobleman  procured  for  him  the  post 
of  conductor  of  the  Viceroy's  band  at  Dublin.  It 
is  supposed  that  Horace  Walpole  objected  to  this 
appointment  on  account  of  Geminiani  being  a 
Roman  Catholic.  At  all  events  it  was  not  Gemi- 
niani, but  Dubourg.  his  pupil,  who  went  to  Dublin. 

In  1748  he  made  a  journey  to  Paris,  where  he 
remained  till  1 755.  Nothing  however  is  known 
about  his  doings  there,  except  that  he  brought  out 
a  new  edition  of  his  Solo-Sonatas.  From  Paris 
he  returned  to  London,  and  he  died  in  1 76 1  at 
Dublin,  where  he  was  visiting  Dubourg. 

Geminiani  and  Veracini  (see  that  name),  com- 
ing at  about  the  same  time  to  England,  found 
the  art  of  violin-playing  in  every  re*|*ect  in  its 
infancy.  Corelli's  Solos  were  considered  to  afford 
almost  insurmountable  difficulties  of  execution. 
Now  Geminiani  not  only  played  these,  but  in  his 
own  compositions  shows  considerable  progress  in 
the  technique  of  the  violin,  by  freely  employing 
the  shift,  and  by  frequent  use  of  double-stops. 
Burney  naively  enough  assures  his  readers  that 
some  of  Geminiani's  Sonatas  were  too  difficult  to 
be  played  by  any  one.  His  published  compositions 
— Sonatas  and  Concertos  for  the  violin— show 
him  to  have  l>een  a  clever  musician,  but,  with  all 
his  impetuosity,  wanting  in  originality  and  indivi- 
duality. His  Blow  movements  are  more  modern 
in  feeling  than  most  of  Corelli's,  bearing  a  certain 
likeness  to  Tartini's  style,  though  without  ever 
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Sualling  the  beat  works  of  that  great  master, 
is  Allegros  have  a  more  developed  and  freer 
form  than  those  of  Corelli,  but  it  is  gross 
exaggeration  of  Burney,  to  describe  them  as 
ercentric  and  rhapsodic. 

The  most  valuable  contribution  however  which 
he  has  made  to  the  literature  of  the  instrument 
is  his  'Art  of  Playing  the  Violin.  London,  1 740.' 
This  book,  written  in  English,  was  the  very  first 
of  its  kind  ever  published  in  any  country ;  six 
years  earlier  than  Leopold  Mozart's  Violin- 
School.  It  has  the  great  merit  of  handing  down 
to  posterity  the  principles  of  the  art  of  playing 
the  violin,  as  they  were  finally  established  by 
Corelli.  The  rules  which  Geminiani  gives  for 
holding  the  violin  and  bow,  the  management  of 
the  left  hand  and  the  right  arm,  are  the  same  as 
are  recognized  in  our  days.  In  one  particular 
point  he  even  appears  to  have  been  in  advance 
of  his  time,  since  he  recommends  the  holding 
of  the  violin  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  tail- 
piece—a practice  now  universally  accepted  and 
indispensable  for  a  higher  development  of  the 
technique — but,  strange  as  it  seems,  not  adopted 
either  by  Leopold  Mozart  or  by  the  masters  of 
the  German  school  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century. 

His  other  theoretical  works — a  'Treatise  on 
Memory,'  a  '  Treatise  on  G<x>d  Taste,'  4  The  Art 
of  Playing  the  Guitar,*  1  The  Art  of  Accompani- 
ment ' — are  of  little  value,  although  they  ap- 
peared not  only  in  English,  but  in  Italian,  French, 
German,  and  Dutch. 

Of  original  compositions  he  published  the  fol- 
lowing : — XII  Solos,  op.  1.  London  1716;  Six 
Concertos  in  seven  parts,  op.  2.  London  1732, 
and  Paris  1755,  in  score;  6  Concertos,  op.  3, 
London  and  Paris  1775  ;  XII  Solos,  op.  4,  Lon- 
don 1 739  ;  6  Solos  for  Violoncello,  op.  5  (these 
are  arrangements  from  the  violin-solos) ;  6  Con- 
certos, op.  6.  London  174 1  ;  Six  Concertos  in  8 
parts,  op.  7;  XII  Sonatas  for  Violin,  op.  II, 
London  1758;  XII  Trios  and  VI  Trios,  the 
latter  arrangements  of  op.  1  ;  Lessons  for  the 
Harpsichord,  London.  He  also  made  and  pub- 
lished in  London  an  arrangement  of  Corelli's 
Solos,  op.  5,  as  '  Concerti  grossi.'  [P.  D.] 

GEM  SHORN  (i.  e.  Chamois  horn\  an  organ- 
stop  8,  4,  or  2  feet  in  length,  the  pipes  of  which, 
generally  of  metal,  are  taper  shaped,  being  only 
about  one-third  the  size  at  the  top  that  tbey  are 
at  the  mouth,  with  a  tone  somewhat  lighter  than 
that  of  a  cylindrical  stop  of  the  same  scale  at  the 
mouth  ;  and  very  musical.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced here  by  Father  Smith,  who  placed  one  in 
the  choir  organ  at  the  Temple.  It  passed  out  of 
hi  j- 1 1  *.  for  many  years;  but  was  reintroduced  by 
the  late  Mr.  William  Hill,  and  has  remained  in 
great  favour  ever  since.  [E.J.H.] 
GENERALI,  Piktro,  bom  Oct.  4,  1783,  at 
Masserano,  near  Vercelli.  His  real  name  was 
Mercandetti,  but  his  father  becoming  bankrupt 
changed  his  name  and  removed  to  Rome.  Pietro 
studied  music  under  Giovanni  Mnssi,  a  pupil  of 
Durante,  and  soon  wrote  masses  and  church 
In  1800  he  produced  his  first  opera,  *  Gli 


Amanti  ridicoli,'  ater  which  be  travelled  to 
Southern  Italy,  and  coming  back  to  Rome  in 
1801  composed  a  cantata,  'Roma  Liberata,'  and 
two  operas, '  11  Duca  Nottolone'  and  '  La  Yillana 
al  cimento.*  These  were  followed  by  '  Le  Geltwae 
di  Giorgio'  (Bologna  1802) ;  'Pamela  nubile*  and 
'La  Calzolaja'  (Venice  1803):  'Misantropia  e 
pentimento,'  after  a  play  of  Kotzebue's;  *  Gli 
Effetti  della  somiglianza'  (ibid  1805);  and  '  Don 
Chisciotto'  (Milan  1805).  These  are  for  the 
most  part  opere  buffe ;  and  an  attempt  at  opera 
semi-scn'o,  4  Orgoglio  e  Umiliazione  (  Venice  \ 
was  a  failure.  In  1807  he  wrote  '  L'Idolo  Cine**' 
for  San  Carlo,  and  'Lo  Sposo  in  Bersaglio*  for 
Florence.  Many  other  comic  operas  were  well 
received  in  Venice.  es{>eciaUy  '  Adelina,'  a  farce, 
'La  Moglie  di  tre  mariti.'  and  his  chef -if  tram 
'I  Baccanali  di  Roma'  (Venice  1815).  In  the 
meantime  Rossini  had  come  to  the  front,  and 
Generali's  popularity  suffered.  After  several 
doubtful  successes  he  withdrew  to  Novara,  and 
accepted  the  post  of  maestro  di  capella  to  the 
cathedral.  In  his  retirement  he  studied  Rosurini's 
style,  appropriating  as  much  of  it  as  be  could ; 
and  in  1827  reappeared,  first  at  Trieste  and  then 
at  Venice,  where  his  '  Francesca  di  Rimini '  (  Dec 
26,  1829)  was  a  total  failure.  He  returned  to 
Novara,  and  died  there  Nov.  3,  1 83 2.  His 
operas  number  in  all  more  than  45.  Generali's 
reputation,  says  Fetis,  rests  on  his  having  been 
the  first  to  employ  certain  harmonies  and  modu- 
lations of  which  Rossini  took  advantage.  In 
fact  he  was  the  true  precursor  of  Rossini,  but 
the  latter  possessed  genius,  while  Generali  had 
only  talent.  An  'Elogio'  of  him  by  C.  Piccoli 
was  published  at  Novara  in  1 833.  [F.  G.] 

GENET,  Eleazar,  also  called  Carpextras, 
after  the  French  town  in  which  he  was  born, 
was  priest,  singer,  and  composer,  attached  to  the 
papal  court  in  (he  time  of  Leo  X.  He  was  made 
a  bishop  in  1 5 1 8,  and  was  soon  afterwards  sent  by 
the  Pope  on  a  mission  to  Avignon,  where  he  seems 
to  have  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  once 
revisited  Rome,  and  during  his  stay  there  his 
'Lamentations'  for  Holy  Week  were  performed 
by  his  former  colleagues.  Struck  by  many  defects, 
he  made  considerable  alterations  in  his  work, 
had  a  magnificent  copy  made,  which  is  still 
preserved  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel,  and  wrote 
a  dedication  to  Clement  VII,  who  was  Pope  at 
the  time.  Of  detached  pieces  by  G  net  in  the 
various  collections  of  the  time,  we  know  very 
few.  Two  motets  from  the  ist  and  3rd  books  of 
the  'Motetti  della  Corona'  (Petrucci,  Fossom- 
brone,  151 4I,  2  psaluis  from  the  '  Psalmorum 
Selectorum  Tom. II.'  (Petreius,  Nuremberg  1539), 
and  a  few  two-part  motets  printed  by  Gardane 
in  1543,  a  slender  legacy,  if  in  truth  these  had 
been  all  the  works — and  they  were 
being  all — that  were  to  come  to  us 
position  and  the  powerful  patronage  he  enjoyed 
made  him  independent  of  the  usual  collections 
and  publishers,  and  enabled  him  to  bring  out  his 
works  in  an  exceptional  way.  which  aim  ret 
resulted  in  their  being  lost  to  posterity.  It  was 
only  a  few  years  ago  that  a  copy,  the  only  one 
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known  at  present,  of  4  splendid  volumes,  printed 
by  De  Chan  nay  for  Genet  at  Avignon,  was  found 
in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  These  books 
are  remarkable  fur  being  the  first  to  introduce 
Briard's  new  types,  in  which  the  notes  are  round 
instead  of  square  and  diamond  shaped,  and,  what  ! 
is  much  more  important,  ligatures  are  abandoned, 
and  the  complicated  system  in  which  the  same 
notes  have  different  meanings  at  different  times 
gives  place  to  a  simple  method,  such  as  we  use 
at  present,  in  which  the  notes  bear  at  all  times 
;t  fixed  ratio  to  each  other.  This  improvement, 
first  introduced  in  the  publication  of  Genet's 
works,  may,  we  think,  be  fairly  attributed  to 
his  suggestion.  Of  the  4  volumes  the  1st  contains 
5  Masses  — * Se  mieulx  ne  vient,'  'A  1' ombre  d'un 
buissonet,'  '  Le  cceur  fut  mien/  '  Forseulement,' 
and  'Encore  iray  je  jouer.'  The  and  volume 
contains  Hymns  for  the  principal  church  festivals 
of  the  year,  the  3rd,  Lamentations,  and  the  4th 
a  collection  of  Magnificats.  The  composer,  who 
cared  so  little  for  a  wide  popularity  in  his  life- 
time, and  wrote  with  the  learned  musicians  of 
the  Papal  Chapel  in  his  mind's  eye  rather  than 
the  general  public,  who  scorned  the  popular 
editions  and  published  his  works  for  a  chosen 
few,  does  not  belie  his  character  in  the  works 
themselves.  We  have  in  them  music  that 
appeals  to  serious  and  learned  musicians  alone. 
Solemn  and  dignified,  the  bishop-musician  writes 
as  if  from  his  episcopal  throne,  unbending  and 
severe  in  style,  but  appealing  not  in  vain  to  the 
sympathy  of  his  Roman  colleagues,  who  indeed 
valued  so  highly  and  cherished  so  long  the  works 
he  gave  them,  that  50  years  after  his  death 
nothing  less  than  the  special  command  of  Pope 
Sixtus  IV  could  shake  their  firm  adherence  to 
the  '  Lamentations'  of  Genet  or  cause  them  to 
recognise  in  place  of  them  those  of  the  popular 
Palestrina.  Much  of  Genet's  music  was  written 
in  the  short  intervals  of  comparative  health 
allowed  him  by  an  agonising  complaint  which 
attacked  him  in  the  ears  and  brain,  was  beyond 
the  experience  of  his  physicians,  and  embittered 
the  hist  years  of  his  life.  [J.  R.  S.  B.] 

GERBER,  Heinrich  Nicolaus,  born  1702  in 
the  principality  of  Schwarzburg  ;  son  of  a  peasant, 
studied  at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  where  his 
love  of  music  found  encouragement  in  the  teaching 
and  conversation  of  Sebastian  Bach  ;  in  1728  he 
was  organist  at  Heringen,  and  1 731  court  organist 
at  Sondershausen.  Here  for  the  first  time  he 
felt  himself  safe,  as,  on  account  of  his  extra- 
ordinary height,  he  had  been  constantly  pursued 
by  the  recruiting  officers  of  Frederic  William  L 
He  composed  much  for  clavier,  organ,  and  harp ; 
.1  complete  Choralbuch,  with  figured  basses ;  and 
variations  on  chorales,  long  and  widely  used. 
He  also  made  musical  instruments,  and  planned 
many  improvements  and  new  inventions.  Among 
others  a  kind  of  rebeck,  harpsichord -sha]>e,  with  a 
compass  of  4  octaves  ;  the  keys  liberated  wooden 
balls  which  struck  on  bars  of  wood,  and  thus 
produced  the  notes.  From  1 749  Gerber  was  also 
court-secretary.    He  died  Aug.  6,  1775. 

His  son  Ehhst  Ludwic,  was  born  at  Sonders- 


hausen Sept.  39,  1746;  learned  singing  and 
clavier  from  his  father,  and  studied  music  from 
an  early  age.  In  1765  he  went  to  the  Univer* 
sity  of  Leipzig,  but  returned  home  in  order 
to  assist  his  father  in  his  office,  and  succeeded 
him  on  his  death.  He  then  entered  on  those 
labours  which  finally  conducted  him  to  an  end 
he  himself  scarcely  contemplated,  and  by  which 
he  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  lovers  of  music. 
His  love  of  musical  literature  suggested  to  him 
the  idea  of  making  a  collection  of  portraits  of 
musicians,  for  which  he  wrote  biographies, 
mainly  on  the  authority  of  Walther's  Lexicon 
(1732).  As  Walther  was  at  that  time  out  of 
date,  he  procured  the  necessary  additions,  ob- 
tained biographical  sketches  of  living  musicians, 
took  journeys,  and  tried  to  fill  up  the  gaps  by 
consulting  all  the  books  then  in  existence  on 
the  subject.  Thus  the  idea  suggested  itself  of 
adapting  Walther's  work  to  the  wants  of  the 
time,  and  of  writing  a  completely  new  work  of 
his  own,  which  eventually  became  the  '  Historisch 
biographische  Lexikon  der  Tonkiinstler'  (2  vols, 
Leipzig,  Breitkopf,  1790  8c  92)  translated  into 
French  by  Choron  (18 10,  11).  While  writing 
musical  articles  and  reviews  for  various  period- 
icals (Erfurter  Gelehrten  Zeitung;  Leipziger 
Allg.  Musik.  Zeitung  from  1798,  etc.;  Becker's 
'  Litcratur  der  Musik'  contains  a  list  of  his 
scattered  artcles)  he  received  from  all  quartan 
corrections  and  information  of  all  kinds,  which 
enabled  him,  or  rather  made  it  his  duty,  to 
prepare  an  enlarged  edition.  Accordingly  his 
•Neues  hist,  biogr.  Lexicon  der  Tonkiinstler' 
appeared  in  4  vols,  with  5  appendices  (Leipzig, 
Kuhnel,  181 2,  14).  This  new  edition  did  not 
supersede  the  former  one,  to  which  it  often 
refers  the  reader ;  but  rather  completed  it. 
Gerber  took  pains  to  keep  up  with  the  times, 
recorded  events  for  after  use,  was  continually 
making  additions  to  his  collection  of  books  and 
music,  and  composed  industriously  pianoforte 
sonatas  and  organ  preludes.  Hoping  to  keep 
together  the  collection  he  had  made  at  the  cost 
of  so  much  labour  and  pains,  he  offered  it  for 
sale  to  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in 
Vienna,  with  the  solitary  stipulation  that  he 
should  retain  it  during  his  own  life.  The  price 
was  fixed,  and  the  negotiation  completed  in 
January  1815,  but  he  still  continued  his  ad- 
ditions, encouraged  doubtless  by  the  knowledge 
that  his  treasures  would  be  in  safe  keeping,  in 
a  city  so  famed  for  its  musical  tastes.  He  was 
still  court  secretary  at  Sondershausen  when  he 
died,  June  30, 1819,  in  universal  respect ;  leaving 
behind  him  the  reputation  of  one  who,  with 
singular  disinterestedness  and  out  of  a  true  love 
for  music,  had  devoted  the  energies  of  his  whole 
life  to  a  single  end.  His  Lexicon  forms  tho 
foundation  of  all  future  undertakings  of  the  same 
kind  ;  and  if  new  Dictionaries  are  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  the  age  to  the  same  extent  that  his  did, 
their  authors  must  possess  industry  as  persevering, 
knowledge  as  eclectic,  and  a  love  of  music  as  de< 
voted,  as  that  which  inspired  Gerber.  [C.F.P.] 

GERBERT  vos  Hobs  ad,  Maetis,  an  emi- 
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nent  writer  on  the  history  of  music,  born 
Aug.  12,  1720,  at  Uorb  on  the  Neckar.  He 
received  a  thorough  literary  education,  in- 
cluding music,  at  Ludwigsburg.  In  1736  he 
entered  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  St.  Blaine 
in  the  Black  Forest,  was  ordained  priest  in 
1744,  and  appointed  Prince-Abbot  Oct.  1 5, 
1764.  Historical  research,  especially  in  muHic, 
was  his  favourite  pursuit,  and  a  taste  for  this 
he  endeavoured  to  infuse  into  the  convent.  The 
library  aiforded  him  ample  materials,  and  much 
valuable  matter  hitherto  unused.  But  this  was 
not  enough.  Petween  the  years  1759-65  he 
travelled  through  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
making  im[K>rtant  discoveries,  and  establishing 
relations  with  various  learned  societies.  His 
acquaintance  with  Padre  Martini  at  Bologna 
was  of  sjiecial  service  to  him.  Their  objects 
were  closely  connected — Gerbert's  work  being 
a  history  of  Church  music,  Martini's  one  of 
music  in  general.  In  1762  Gerbert  published 
his  pros|>ectus,  and  invited  contributions,  which 
were  furnished  him  in  abundauce.  The  hrst 
volume  was  nearly  complete  when  a  fire  at  the 
monastery  in  1768  destroyed  all  the  materials 
which  had  been  collected ;  in  1774,  however, 
the  complete  work  appeared  at  St.  Blaise,  in  2 
vols.  4to,  with  40  engravings,  under  the  title 
'  De  cant  )  et  musica  sacra  a  prima  ecclesiae 
aetate  usque  ad  praesens  tempus';  a  book  which 
has  ever  since  formed  the  foundation  of  all 
musical  scholarship,  although  naturally  requiring 
much  correction  at  the  present  day.  A  descrip- 
tion of  it  appears  in  Forkel's  'Geschichte  der 
Musik,'  which  without  Gerbert's  work  would 
possibly  never  have  been  written,  or  would  at 
any  rate  have  been  published  later  and  in  a  far 
less  complete  form.  Ten  years  after,  in  1784, 
api»eared  Gerbert's  second  great  work  'Scriptores 
ecclesiastici  de  musica  sacra  potissimum,'  3  vols, 
also  printed  at  St.  Blaise ;  a  collection  of 
treatises  by  the  most  important  writers  on  music, 
recently  continued  by  Coussemaker.  Three  more 
works,  also  printed  at  St  Blaise,  deserve  special 
mention,  1  Iter  alemannicura,  accedit  italicum  et 
gallicum '  (1765;  2nd  ed.  1773;  German  ed.  by 
Kochler,  Ulm  1767),  which  contains  the  account  j 
of  his  travels,  and  abounds  in  interesting  par- 
ticulars;  '  Vetus  liturgia  alemannica*  (2  vols, 
1776);  and  '  Monument*  veteris  liturgiae  ale- 
mannica '  (2  vols,  1777).  He  also  made  the 
Latin  translation  of  'Opusculum  theodiseum  de 
Musica,'  a  treatise  in  4  chapters  written  in  old 
German  by  Notker  (Labes)  a  monk  of  St.  Gall  1 
in  the  10th  century  (see  Becker's  '  Literatur  der 
Musik,'  p.  68).  His  other  writings  are  mainly 
theological.  Koine  offertories  of  his  composition 
were  published  at  Augsburg. 

Gerbert  died  May  1 3,  1 793.  He  realised  the 
ideal  of  virtue  and  industry  in  his  illustrious 
order ;  his  gentle  character  and  engaging  man- 
ners secured  the  friendship  of  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  him.  Bonndorf  (4  leagues  from 
St  Blaise,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  principality) 
is  indebted  to  him  for  a  hospital  and  house  of 
correction,  over  the  entrance  of  which  is  the 


inscription  'Dedicated  by  Martin  II.  to  the 
poor,  and  to  the  improvement  of  mankind.'  ri- 
als© built  the  fine  church  of  the  Convert 
(after  the  model  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome),  and 
founded  and  endowed  an  oqtbanage  for  the 
5  surrounding  districts.  The  peasants  of  the 
neighbourhood,  of  their  own  accord,  erected  lit 
statue  in  the  market-place  of  Bonndorf,  a  ny*s 
unusual  tribute  of  respect.  His  memory  still 
lives  in  the  district.  Carl  Ferdinand  Sciunalboh. 
the  able  musical  director  of  the  Cathedral  u 
Constance,  possesses  an  excellent  half-leturth  **i 
picture  of  Gerbert.  [C.  F.  P.] 

GERMAN  SIXTH.    The  third  of  the  thm 
varieties  of  sixth  called  in  the  old 
books  French,  Italian,  and  German  ; 
sixths.    It  is  the  chord  of  the  Aug-  I 
men  ted    or  Extreme   Sixth   when  piT 
acoompanied  by  the  major  third  and 
fifth  of  its  bass,  [C.  H.H.  P.] 

GERO,  J  H  AX,  commonly  known  as  Maistre  Jaa. 
J  han,  or  Jehan,  and  styled  'Joannes  Gall  us'  in 
the  title  of  one  of  his  publications,  was  prolwblv 
a  native  of  France  or  Belgium.  His  earliest 
known  work  is  a  motet,  '  Benign issime  Donuce 
Jesu,'  in  the  4  Motetti  della  Corona'  (Petmcci, 
Fossombrone  1519),  so  we  may  assume  that  he 
was  born  towards  the  close  of  the  1 5th  century. 
He  was  chapel  master  of  the  cathedral  at  Orrieti, 
and  afterwards  held  a  similar  position  at  tlx 
court  of  Hercules  II,  Duke  of  Ferrara.  and  ha 
successor  Alfonso.  Gero  was  a  most  voluminoc* 
composer  of  motets  and  madrigals.  For  the 
former,  like  Josquin  and  Lassus,  he  made  choice 
of  most  im|)ortant  subjects,  setting  to  music  the 
ten  commandments,  the  conversion  of  St.  PsnL 
and  parables  from  the  New  Testament.  A»  s 
mathngal  composer  he  was  very  successful,  ati 
enjoyed  a  lasting  |>opularity.  In  a  collection  cl 
madrigals  for  3  voices  printed  by  Gardane  ta 
'597  (of  which  the  liass  part  is  in  the  British 
M  useum)  20  numbers,  more  tlian  a  third  of  the 
whole,  are  by  Gero.  Eitner's  4  Bibliographic  der 
Musik  Sammelwerke'  (Berlin,  1877)  give*  a  lift 
of  more  than  100  of  Gero's  motets  and  madrigak 
Of  these  32  appear  in  the  '  Trium  vocum  cantiom* 
centum'  (Nuremburg,  Petreiua,  1541),  14  in  the 
Second  Book  of  Madrigals  (Venice,  Gardane, 
1543),  and  9  in  the  'Madrigals  for  3  Voice*' 
(Venice,  Gardane,  1 561 ).  The  rest  appear  a 
smaller  numbers  in  various  collections  print*-! 
between  1 5 1 9  and  1 590.  [J.  R.  S.  K] 

GERNSHEIM.  FBIKDHICH,  eminent  player, 
composer,  and  conductor,  born  of  Hebrew  farents 
at  Worms  July  17,  1839.  He  received  his  fir** 
instruction  in  music  from  his  mother,  an  able 
pianiste,  and  was  then  put  successively  into  the 
hands  of  Liebe,  Pauer,  and  Rozenheiin.  He  also 
learned  the  violin,  and  under  Hauff  the  theory 
of  music.  His  ability  might  have  tempted  him 
to  become  a  virtuoso,  but  he  fortunately  preferred 
a  different  path,  and  at  the  Conaervatoriasi  of 
Leipsic,  under  Moscheles,  Hauptmann.  Rtett, 
and  Richter,  during  the  years  1852-5  under- 
went a  thorough  musical  education.  He  followed 
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thi*  up  by  a  residence  in  Paris,  where  he  was 
much  esteemed  as  a  teacher  and  player.  Since 
then  he  has  been  successively  at  Saarbruck 
(i860;  Cologne,  as  Professor  of  Pianoforte, 
Counterpoint,  and  Fugue  (1865)  ;  Rotterdam,  as 
conductor  of  the  'Eruditio  Musica,'  and  of  the 
Theatre  (1874).  His  works  consist  of  a  Sym- 
phony, an  Overture,  a  P.  F.  Concerto,  3  String 
Quartets,  2  P.  F.  ditto,  several  small  works  for 
Chorus  and  Orchestra,  Songs,  etc.  His  name  is 
now  well  known  in  England,  his  trio  for  P.  F. 
and  Strings  in  F  (op.  28)  having  been  repeatedly 
given  at  the  Popular  Concerts,  and  a  Quartet 
for  ditto  (op.  6)  once,  and  other  works  at  Chas. 
Halle's  and  other  concerts.  [G.] 

GESELLSCHAFT  DER  MUSIKFREUNDE 
at  Vienna.  This  institution,  now  of  world-wide 
celebrity,  was  suggested  in  1812,  and  founded  in 
1 81 3,  mainly  through  Dr.  Joseph  von  Sonnleith- 
ner,  after  two  great  performances  of  Handel's 
'Alexanders  Feast,*  by  all  the  first  artists  of 
Vienna,  in  the  Imperial  Riding-school,  on  Nov. 
29  and  Dec.  3,  1812.  In  181 4  the  statutes  re- 
ceived the  Imperial  sanction,  a  president  ^Count 
Apponyi)  and  board  of  directors  were  appoiuted, 
the  formation  of  a  musical  library  and  museum 
decided  upon,  and  four  annual  subscription -con- 
certs announced.  These  took  place  in  the  Re- 
do utensaal— the  first  (Dec.  3,  1815)  in  the  Small 
Hall,  the  others  in  the  large  one.  The  '  Musik- 
feste'  (oratorios  only,  with  1000  performers) 
were  repeated  in  the  Riding  school  every  year 
until  1847,  when  Mendelssohn  would  have  con- 
ducted his  '  Elijah,'  but  for  his  death  a  few  days 
before  the  date  fixed  for  the  performance.  Since 
1859  two  extra  concerts  have  been  given  every 
year,  besides  the  original  four.  For  some  years 
past  the  number  of  performers  has  been  about  80 
in  the  orchestra,  and  300  to  350  in  the  chorus ; 
the  latter  form  the  *  Singverein,'  founded  in  1858. 
The  * Orchesterverein,'  established  in  i860,  gives 
a  few  soirees  annually.  Soirees,  with  miscella- 
neous programmes,  were  held  regularly  from  1818 
to  1 840.  At  the  four  general  concerts  all  masters 
worthy  of  note  have  been  and  are  still  represented. 
Beethoven  himself  was  invited  to  write  an  ora- 
torio for  the  Society,  but  was  unfortunately  at 
the  time  too  busy  with  other  works  (the  Mass  in 
D,  etc.)  to  comply  with  the  request.  The  Society 
has  twice  had  a  well-known  patron  of  music  at 
its  head — the  Archduke  and  Cardinal  Archbishop 
Rudolf  from  1814  to  1831,  and  the  Archduke 
Anton  from  1 831  to  1835.  Down  to  1848  the 
concerts  were  conducted  by  the  best  musicians 
among  the  members  in  turn ;  but  in  1 85 1  Hellmes- 
berger  was  appointed  as  professional  conductor. 
lib*  successors  were — Herbeck  in  1859,  Rubin- 
stein in  1871,  Brahms  in  1872,  and  Herbeck 
attain  in  1875.  Herbeck  died  Oct.  28,  1877. 
and  Helhnesl)ergeT  is  discharging  the  duties  of 
the  office  in  the  interim  ( 1 878).  The  formation  of 
the  *  Singverein'  under  Herbeck  added  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  the  concerts.  Besides  such 
works  as  Beethoven's  Mass  in  D,  and  Bach's 
Paiunon-music  (both  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John) 
several  of  Schubert's  works  — '  Der  hausliche 
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Krieg,'  *  Lazarus.'  the  Bminor  Symphony,  etc. — 
have  been  produced. 

The  possessions  of  the  Society  in  works  of  art 
have  gradually  increased,  and  are  now  of  enor- 
mous extent.  The  library,  the  foundation  of 
which  was  formed  by  Gerber's  valuable  collec- 
tion, acquired  in  1 8 19,  now  contains  nearly 
4000  printed  vols,  and  al>out  40,000  numbers  of 
music,  printed  or  manuscript.  [Geiiber.]  Among 
the  latter  are  many  valuable  autographs  and 
literary  curiosities,  including  Mozart's  P.  F.  con- 
certo in  D  minor,  a  quintet  (1768),  his  hist 
cantata  (Nov.  1791)  ;  Schubert's  9th  Symphony. 
Masses  in  A  fiat  and  G,  the  opera  '  Alfons  und 
Estrella,'  the  Singspiele  'die  Zwillingsbriider,' 
and  « der  vierjahrige  Posten,'  4  stringed  quatuors, 
and  many  songs ;  Haydn's  '  Ten  Commandments,' 
Mass  in  B  flat,  a  great  cantata  (1768),  six 
stringed  quatuors  ( 1 771)  ;  Beethoven's  first  violin 
concerto  (a  fragment),  many  songs,  the  sonata 
op.  8t  (first  part),  a  quantity  of  sketches,  the 
Lroica  (a  copy,  revised  by  Beethoven) ;  choruses 
by  Gluck  and  Handel,  and  other  treasures.  The 
museum  includes  a  large  collection  of  pictures 
and  engravings  of  celebrated  musicians,  and  a 
collection  of  ancient  musical  instruments,  medals, 
busts,  etc.  In  1830  the  Society  built  a  house  of 
its  own  (Tuchlauben),  but  having  far  outgrown 
the  accommodation  there,  removed  in  1870  to 
the  present  large  building  '  an  der  Wien,'  where 
the  concerts  are  now  held. 

The  '  Conservatori  1  un,'  founded  by  the  Society 
in  1 81 7,  and  still  in  connection  **with  it,  has 
grown  to  great  importance  from  very  small 
beginnings.  It  includes  instruction  in  every 
branch  which  a  pupil  can  possibly  require.  In 
1870  an  opera  school  was  opened,  which  holds 
operatic  performances.  To  this  was  added  in 
1874  a  dramatic  school,  which  gives  theatrical 
representations.  At  present  (1878)  the  Institu- 
tion is  attended  by  over  700  pupils,  who  receive 
instruction  from  56  professors.  Hellmesberger 
was  appointed  professional  director  in  1851,  and 
ha*  continued  at  the  post  ever  since.  Amongst 
the  innumerable  artists  who  have  been  educated 
there  we  may  mention  Ernst,  Joachim,  Goldmark. 
Staudigl,  and  Hans  Richter,  as  representatives  of 
a  number  too  large  for  our  space.         [C.  F.  P.] 

GEVAERT,  Francois  Adguste,  Director  of 
the  Brussels  Conservatoire,  born  July  31,  1828, 
at  Huysse,  a  village  near  Oudcnarde.  His  father, 
a  baker,  wished  to  bring  him  up  to  his  own 
trade,  but  his  great  musical  ability  becoming 
apparent,  he  was  sent  in  1 841  to  the  Conservatoire 
at  Ghent,  where  he  studied  under  Sommere  and 
Mengal.  He  was  then  appointed  organist  of  the 
Jesuits'  Church,  and  in  1 846  a  Christmas  cantata 
of  his  composition  was  performed  in  Ghent.  Ia 
June  1847  his  Psalm  'Super  flumina'  was  per- 
formed at  the  festival  of  the  '  Zangverband ' ; 
and  Sj»ohr,  who  was  present,  congratulated  the 
young  composer.  In  the  May  previous  he  had 
won  the  first  prize  for  composition  at  the  national 
competition  in  Brussels,  but  was  allowed  to 
postpone  his  foreign  tour  for  two  years,  during 
which  he  produced  in  Ghent  his  first  opera, 
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^Hughes  de  Somerghem'  (March  23,  1848), 
followed  by  'La  Coniedie  a  la  ville,'  a  decided 
step  in  advance.  In  1849  he  started  on  his  tour, 
and  after  a  short  stay  in  Paris  proceeded  to  Spain, 
where  he  composed  an  orchestral  fantasia  '  Sobre 
inotivos  espauoles,'  which  is  said  to  be  still 
popular  there.  His  reports  on  Spanish  music, 
regularly  forwarded  to  the  *  Ministre  de  l'lnte- 
rieur,'  were  printed  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Aca- 
demic of  Brussels  for  1851.  From  Spain  he 
went  to  Italy,  and  returning  through  Germany 
reached  Ghent  in  the  spring  of  1853.  On  Nov. 
27  of  that  year  he  produced  'Georgette'  (1  act) 
at  the  Theatre  Lynque  in  Paris;  and  in  Oct. 
1854  '  Le  Billet  de  Marguerite,'  in  3  acts,  libretto 
by  Leuven  and  Brunswick — both  with  extra- 
ordinary success.  '  La  Lavandiere  de  San  tare  m' 
(Oct.  28,  1855),  however,  was  a  fiasco.  Gevaert 
received  the  order  of  Leopold  for  his  cantata  1  De 
nationale  verjaerdag,'  composed  in  honour  of  the 
2  5th  anni versary  of  King  Leopold's  reign.  '  Quen- 
tin  Durward'  (March  35,  1858),  'Chateau  Trom- 
pette'(l86o),and'LeCapitaine  Henriot\Dec.  29, 
1 864),  were  all  successes  at  the  Opera  Comique  in 
Paris.  So  also  was  *  Lea  Deux  Amours,'  ope"ra 
comique  at  the  Theatre  of  Baden-Baden,  1861. 
In  1867  he  was  appointed  'Chef  de  chant'  at 
the  Acadcmie  de  Musique,  Paris,  a  post  re- 
signed by  Halevy  in  1845.  ThiB  post  Gevaert 
retained  till  the  Opera  in  the  Hue  Le  Peletier 
was  closed  (Sept.  1870)  on  account  of  the  war. 
From  that  time  he  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  history  of  music,  and  in  1875  brought  out 
the  first  part  of  his  'Histoire  et  Theorie  de  la 
musique  dans  l'Antiquite"  (Henzel,  Paris,  1  vol. 
8vo.),  a  work  remarkable  for  much  new  matter, 
the  result  of  careful  and  original  research.  This 
had  been  preceded  by  his  '  Leerboek  van  den 
Gregoriaenschen  zang  (Ghent  1856),  his  'Trait*1 
d' instrumentation '  <  1 863),  and  '  Lea  Gloires 
d'ltalie'  (Paris  1868),  a  collection  of  secular 
vocal  music  by  Italian  composers  of  the  1 7th  and 
1  btu  centuries,  with  introduction  and  biographies, 
etc.  In  1871  he  succeeded  Fetis  as  director  of 
the  Conservatoire  at  Brussels ;  a  post  which  gave 
scope  for  his  remarkable  powers  of  organisation. 
One  of  his  reforms  consisted  in  placing  the 
singing  classes  under  the  annual  inspection  of 
some  celebrated  singer.  Faure  was  the  first 
engaged.  In  1873  Gevaert  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts  in  place  of 
Mercadante  ;  an  appointment  hailtd  with  satis- 
faction in  France.  Gevaert  is  incontestably  a 
musician  of  a  very  high  order ;  and  his  fame 
rests  on  the  solid  foundation  of  a  thoroughly 
good  early  education. 

We  embrace  the  opportunity  of  giving  some 
notice  of  the  Brussels  Conservatoire  which  was 
omitted  before. 

The  Co.vsEBVATOiBB  pk  Musique  et  de  De- 
clamation, established  Feb.  13,  1832,  by  an 
order  in  council,  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Ecole 
royale  de  Musique  founded  in  1823.  By  another 
order  in  Council,  April  15,  1833,  the  directorship 
of  the  new  institution  was  conferred  on  Mons. 
F.  J.  Ftftis,  who  continued  in  office  till  his  death 


[  (March  25,  1871),  and  was  succeeded  by  M. 
Gevaert.     Under  his  direction  the  institution 

'  steadily  increased  in  importance.  Its  annual 
income,  which  amounted  at  first  to  only  8000 

!  francs,  has  been  augmented  by  endowments  from 
the  government,  city,  and  province,  to  108,040 

.  francs  (£4320)  in  1870,  and  it  has  now  three 
times  outgrown  its  accommodation.    In  1835  it 

'  removed  to  an  hotel  in  the  Rue  de  Bodenbroeck, 
in  1847  to  the  ancient  Hotel  de  Croy  in  the 
Petit  Sablon,  and  on  Feb.  12,  1876,  to  the 
present  Conservatoire,  in  the  continuation  of  the 
Rue  de  la  Regence,  which  was  inaugurated  by 
the  King  and  Queen.  The  last  enlargement  is 
a  proof  of  the  popularity  and  influence  of  the 
present  director.  There  are  about  350  pupils  in 
attendance,  distributed  as  follows: — solfeggio 
proper,  3  superior  classes  and  4  preparatory; 
singing,  3  classes ;  organ  and  canto  fermo,  1 ; 
pianoforte,  3  preparatory  and  2  superior ;  violin, 
3 ;  viola ;  violoncello  ;  double  bass  ;  flute ;  oboe  ; 
clarinet ;  bassoon  ;  saxophone  ;  horn  ;  trumpet 
and  cornet  a  pistons ;  trombone ;  bugle  and 
cornet  a  pistons ;  orchestral  ensemble ;  string 
quartet ;  chamber  music ;  composition  ;  counter- 
point ;  harmony,  theoretical  and  practical— 1 
class  each  ;  declamation,  2  classes ;  Italian  de- 
clamation, and  dancing  and  deportment,  1  clan 
each.  Among  the  professors  we  will  mention  bv 
name — MM.  Gevaert  (composition),  J.  Dupont 
(harmony),  Kufferath  (counterpoint),  Mailly 
(organ),  Auguste  Dupont  and  Brassin  (piano- 
forte), Colyns  and  Wieniawski  (violin),  Warnots 
(singing),  Joseph  Servais  (cello),  Dumon  (flute), 
Poncelet  (clarinet),  Merck  (horn).  Duhem  (trum- 
pet), and  Van  Hoesen  (bugle).  Further  details 
may  be  obtained  from  the  'Annuaire  du  Con- 
servatoire  royal  de  Musique  de  Bruxelles,'  of 
which  the  first  number  was  published  in  1877. 
We  need  only  add  that,  like  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire, on  which  it  was  modelled,  the  in- 
stitution has  a  library  and  museum,  to  which 
the  upper  storey  of  the  building  is  devoted. 
According  to  the  catalogue  of  1870  the  library 
then  contained  nearly  5000  volumes ;  M.  Victor 
Mahillon  is  preparing  a  catalogue  of  the  instru- 
ments in  the  museum.  [G.C.] 

GEWANDHAUS  CONCERTS.  So  called 
from  their  being  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Gewand- 
haus,  the  ancient  armoury  of  the  city  of  Leipzig. 
They  date  from  the  time  when  Bach  was  Cantor 
of  the  Thomas-schule  ( 1 723-50),  and  the  original 
title  was  'das  grosse  Concert.'  The  first  per- 
formances were  held  in  a  private  house  in  1 743 ; 
the  conductor  was  Doles,  afterwards  Cantor  of 
the  Thomas-schule  (1756-89),  and  the  orchestra 
consisted  of  16  performers.  They  were  interrupted 
by  the  Seven  Years  War,  but  resumed  on  its 
termination  in  1763,  under  the  direction  of  J. 
A.  Hiller,  who  conducted  them  at  his  own  risk, 
and  gave  them  the  title  of  *  Liebhaberooncerte.' 
The  orchestra  was  increased  to  30,  and  regular 
performances  held  down  to  Easter  1778.  After 
a  pause  of  three  years  the  concerts  were  resumed, 
and  located  in  the  Gewandhaus,  to  which  a  hall 
for  balls  and  concerts  had  lately  been  added. 
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Tlie  credit  of  thi«  change  is  due  to  Burgermeister 
Karl  Wilhelm  Miiller.  who  has  a  right  to  be 
considered  as  the  founder  of  the  institution  in 
its  present  form.  He  and  eleven  of  hi*  friends 
constituted  themselves  a  board  of  directors,  aj>- 
pointed  J.  A.  Hi  Hit  as  conductor,  and  opened 
a  subscription  list  for  24  concerts.  The  first 
concert  in  the  new  rooms  took  place  on  Sept.  29, 
1 781  ;  the  first  regular  subscription  concert  on 
Nov.  25.  At  present  there  are  20  winter- 
concerts  and  2  benefit  •  concerts,  one  for  the 
orchestra  pension-fund,  the  other  for  the  poor. 
The  programmes  are  miscellaneous — orchestral 
pieces,  instrumental  and  vocal  solos,  and  choruses. 
Since  1 809  eight  soirees  devoted  to  chamber- 
music  have  also  been  given.  The  orchestra  now 
numbers  about  70  performers ;  Karl  Keinecke  is 
the  conductor ;  and  there  are  1 2  directors.  The 
most  brilliant  period  of  the  Gewandhaus  Con- 
certs was  during  Mendelssohn's  conductorship. 

The  names  of  the  conductors  are  as  follows  : — 
Johann  Friedrich  Doles  { 174^-44);  Johann 
Adam  Hiller  (1763-85)  ;  Johann  Gottfried 
Schicht  (1785-1810);  Johann  Philipp  Christian 
Schulz  (1810-27);  Christian  August  Pohlenz 
(1827-35)  ;  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy  (1835- 
43);  Ferdinand  Hiller  (1843-44);  Niels  W. 
Gade  (1844-48)  ;  Julius  Rietz  (1848-60);  Karl 
Reinecke(iS6o).  [C.F.P.] 

GHAZEL.  A  short  form  of  Persian  poetry 
in  which  the  rhyme  of  the  two  first  lines  is 
repeated  in  every  alternate  line  throughout  the 
piece.  The  name  has  been  adopted  by  F.  Hiller 
for  a  Pianoforte  piece  (Op.  54,  130)  in  which  a 
phrase  recurs  occasionally  as  a  re/rain.  [G.] 

GHEYN,  VAN  DEN.  A  Flemish  family  of 
bell  founders,  who  originally  belonged  to  the  town 
of  Malines,  and  afterw  ards  spread  to  Saint  Trend, 
Tirlemont,  Nivelles,  and  Louvain.  Their  names 
are  found  on  tails  in  the  chimes  of  Malines  and 
Louvain  with  various  dates  ranging  from  15 16 
to  1757,  that  of  the  second  great  bell  of  the 
church  of  St.  Rombaud  at  Malines.  The  present 
representative  of  the  house  is  Andre  Louis  van 
Aerschot,  aim',  Rue  de  Namur,  Louvain. 

The  ornament  of  the  family,  Matthias  van 
DEN  Ghetn,  son  of  Andre"  Francois,  was  born 
April  7, 1 721,  at  Tirlemont,  removed  to  Louvain, 
was  appointed  organist  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
1 741,  and  on  July  I,  1745,  became  by  public 
competition  carilloneur  to  the  town  of  Louvain, 
which  two  posts  he  retained  till  his  death,  June 
22,  1785.  As  carilloneur  his  duties  were  to 
play  on  all  market  days,  fete  days,  and  other 
public  occasions,  to  keep  the  chimes  in  tune  aud 
to  set  fresh  tunes  for  hours  and  half-hours  on 
the  drum  of  the  carillon,  whenever  so  required  by 
the  authorities;  for  this  the  Balary  was  100 
•  pattacons '  a  year.  For  private  festivities  extra 
fees  were  paid.  His  habit  was.  in  addition  to 
his  regular  duties,  to  extemporise  on  the  carillon 
for  half  an  hour  every  Sunday.  Matthias  mar- 
ried Feb.  24,  1745,  and  had  seventeen  children, 
one  of  whom,  Josse  Thomas  (born  1752),  suc- 
ceeded him  as  organist  after  his  death. 


Chev.  van  Elewyck,  from  whose  pamphlet 
('Matthias  van  den  Gheyn,'  Louvain,  Peeters, 
I  1862)  the  foregoing  account  has  been  condensed  1 
'  has  collected  51  compositions  by  Matthias.  Of 
I  these  three  were  printed — 4  Fondements  de  la 
basse  continue,'  etc.  (Louvain,  Wyberechts) ; 
*  1 2  petite*  sonates  pour  l'orgue  ou  le  clavecin  et 
violon '  in  continuation  of  the  foregoing ;  '  Six 
Divertimento  pour  clavecin'  (London,  Welcker, 
Gerrard-street,  Soho).  The  rest  remained  in 
MS.  during  his  lifetime;  they  consist  of  a  second 
treatise  on  harmony  and  eomi>osition,  Preludes 
and  Fugues  for  the  organ,  Sonatas  for  Clavecin, 
and  Airs,  Rondos.  Marches.  Menuets,  Fugues  for 
3  and  4  parts,  etc.  for  the  carillons.  Dr.  Elewyck 
has  published  a  volume  selected  from  these 
(Schott,  1863),  forming  vol.  i.  of  his  "And ens 
Clavecinistes  Flamandes.'  [G.] 

GIARDINI,  Felice  de,  an  eminent  violini-t, 
was  born  at  Turin  in  1716.  He  entered  the  choir 
of  Milan  Cathedral  as  a  boy,  and  became  a  pupil 
of  Paladini  in  singing,  composition,  and  the 
harpsichord.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Turin, 
and  studied  the  violin  under  Somis.  He  was 
still  very  young  when  he  entered  the  opera-band 
at  Rome,  and  soon  afterwards  that  of  S.  Carlo 
at  Naples.  In  possession  of  a  brilliant  execution, 
he  appears  to  have  been  fond  of  displaying  it  by 
interpolating  in  the  accompaniments  of  the  airs 
all  sorts  of  runs,  shakes,  and  cadenzas,  and  thereby 
eliciting  the  applause  of  the  house.  Of  this  habit, 
however,  he  was  cured  in  an  emphatic  manner. 
During  the  performance  of  an  opera  of  JomeUi's, 
the  composer  came  into  the  orchestra  and  seated 
himself  close  to  young  Giardini.  Giardini.  am- 
bitious to  give  the  maestro  a  proof  of  his  clever- 
ness, introduced  into  the  ritornell  of  a  pathetic 
air  a  brilliant  cadenza  of  great  length,  at  the  end 
of  which  Jomelli  rewarded  him  with  a  sound 
box  on  the  ear.  Giardini  in  after  years  was  fond 
of  relating  this  incident,  and  used  to  add  that 
he  never  had  a  tetter  lesson  in  his  life,  He 
certainly  proved  himself  not  only  an  eminent  vir- 
tuoso, but  an  equaUy  good  leader  and  conductor. 

From  Naples  he  started  for  a  tour  through 
Germany  and  thence  to  London.  The  date  of 
his  first  public  appearance  here  is  variously 
given.  According  to  Burney  it  took  place  in 
1 750,  at  a  concert  of  Ctizsoni's.  His  success  was 
immense,  and  Bumey  affirms  that  no  artist,  Gar- 
rick  alone  excepted,  was  ever  so  much  applauded 
as  Giardini.  His  powerful  yet  mellow  tone,  the 
brilliancy  and  boldness  of  his  execution,  the  spi- 
rited and  expressive  style  in  which  he  played  the 
grand  works  of  Tartini,  as  well  as  his  own  lighter 
but  pleasing  compositions,  created  a  perfect 
I  furore,  and  he  became  at  once  the  declared 
favourite  of  the  London  public.  We  may  form 
1  an  idea  of  the  peculiarity  of  his  style  from  the 
fact  that  when  De  Beriot  came  to  England,  the 
old  musicians,  who  still  remembered  Giardini, 
were  greatly  struck  by  the  similarity  of  De 
Beriot's  style  to  his.  After  Festing's  death  in 
1752,  Giardini  took  the  place  of  leader  at  the 

1  few  mi  liib»r*«t1nf  arenas!  in       rbapUr  on  OtrlUuo*.  lii '  Hail* 
ud  MoriU'  bj  Utt.  li.  li.  Ui»«U  (Stral..!..  Wl  . 
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Italian  Opera,  and  appears  to  have  infused  new 
life  and  Bpirit  into  the  band,  which  had  much 
deteriorated  under  Festing's  languid  leadership. 

In  1756  he  undertook  the  management  of  the 
Italian  Opera,  but  thereby  fluttered  great  losses. 
Nevertheless  we  find  him  as  inipretwario  in  1 763, 
64,  and  65.  After  this  he  devoted  himself  once 
more  to  playing  and  teaching  the  violin,  and 
leading  at  concerts  and  musical  festivals.  At 
this  period  F.  Cramer  became  his  formidable 
rival,  though  the  two  remained  on  most  friendly 
terms.  From  1774  to  80  he  was  leader  at  the 
Pantheon  Concerts,  and  in  178a  and  83  once 
more  at  the  Italian  Opera.  In  84  he  left  England, 
apparently  resolved  to  retire  from  public  activity 
•nd  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Italy.  But  his 
restless  spirit  brought  him  back  to  London  in 
1790,  when  he  started  a  Comic  Opera  at  the 
Haymarket.  This  proving  a  failure,  he  went 
with  his  troupe  to  Russia,  and  died  at  Moscow 
Dec.  17th,  1796. 

Giardini's  immense  success  on  his  first  appear- 
ance in  London  was  no  doubt  greatly  due  to  the  , 
fact  that  he  really  was  the  first  violin-virtuoso 
of  eminence  that  had  been  heard  there,  and  his  j 
star  went  down  as  soon  as  Salomon  and  Cramer  I 
became  his  rivals  ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  his 
influence  on  musical  and  operatic  life  in  England 
was  considerable.    He  brought  out  a  number  of 
operas,  though  with  little  success.    His  oratorio 
of '  Kuth '  was  several  times  performed  in  Lon-  j 
don.  His  numerous  compositions  for  the  chamber  | 
include,  according  to  Fetis,  Four  sets  of  6 
Violin  Solos  (op.  I,  7,  8,  16) ;  Twelve  Solos  (op.  I 
19) ;  Six  Violin  Duets  (op.  2)  ;  Six  Sonatas  for 
Piano  and  Violin  (op.  3> ;  Twelve  Violin  Con- 
certos (op.  4,  5,  15);  Three  sets  of  Trios  for 
Stringed  Instruments  (op.  6,  14,  20) ;  Six  Quin- 
tets for  Piano  and  Stringed  Instruments  (op. 
11)  ;  Twelve  Quartets  for  Stringed  Instruments 
(op.  20  and  29).  [P-D.] 

GIBBONS.  The  name  of  a  noted  family  of 
English  musicians. 

1 .  The  Rkv.  Edward Gibbons,  Mus.  Bac.,  born 
about  1 570,  was  probably  son  of  William  Gibbons, 
one  of  the  Waits  of  the  town  of  Cambridge.  He 
graduated  as  Bachelor  of  Music  at  Cambridge, 
and  on  July  7,  1592,  was  incorj»orated  at  Oxford. 
Al>out  the  same  time  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  Bristol  Cathedral  and  also  priest-vicar,  sub- 
chanter,  and  master  of  the  choristers  there.  He 
resigned  these  appointments  in  161 1  on  receiving 
those  of  organist  and  custos  of  the  college  of 
priest  vicars  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  which  he  re- 
tained until  the  silencing  of  the  organ  and  choir 
in  1644.  Hawkins  says  he  was  sworn  a  gentle- 
man of  the  Chapel  Koyol  March  21,  1604  ;  but 
that  is  a  mistake,  as  his  name  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  cheque  book  of  the  Chapel,  and  the  date 
given  is  that  of  the  admission  of  his  younger 
brother,  Orlando,  as  organist.  Some  composi- 
tion! of  his  are  preserved  in  the  Music  School  at 
Oxford  ;  and  an  anthem, '  How  hath  the  city  sate 
solitary ! 1  with  a  prelude  for  the  organ  and  accom- 
panimenta  for  viols  is  contained  in  the  Tudway 
collection,  British  Museum  (Harl.  MS.  7340). 


He  is  said  to  have  advanced  £1000  to  Charles  I. 
during  the  civil  war,  for  doing  which  his  estate 
was  confiscated,  and  himself  and  three  grand- 
children compelled  to  quit  his  house  when  he  wa* 
upwards  of  80  years  of  age.  Matthew  Locke 
was  his  pupil  at  Exeter. 

2.  Ellis,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  orgaa- 
istof  Salisbury  Cathedral  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
1 6th  century.  He  contributed  two  madrigals— 
4  Long  live  fair  Oriana,'  and  1  Round  about  her 
chariot'— to  *The  Triumphs  of  Oriana,'  1601. 
About  the  same  time  he  ceased  to  be  organ: £ 
of  Salisbury,  but  whether  by  death  or  ru&ignatka 
does  not  appear. 

3.  Orlando  Gibbons,  Mus.  Doc..  youngs 
brother  of  the  two  preceding,  born  at  Cambridge 
T5^3>  wa*  ono  °f  the  finest  organists  and  coat- 
posers  of  hi.  time,  and  indeed  one  of  the  great** 
musical  geniuses  of  our  country.    It  is  probable 
that  he  received  his  early  musical  educating 
in  the  choirs  of  some  of  the  college  chapels  at 
Cambridge.    On  March  21,  1604,  he  was  ad'ait- 
ted  to  the  place  of  organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
in  the  room  of  Arthur  Cock,  deceased.  About 
1610  he  published  'Fantasies  in  three  parte,' 
composed  for  viols,  'cut  in  copper,  the  like  not 
heretofore  extant,'  being  the  first  music  printed 
in  England  from  engraved  plates.    In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  joined  with  Byrd  and  Dr.  Bull  in  the 
production  of  the  collection  of  music  far  the  vir 
ginals  published  under  the  title  of  '  Parthenia' 
(Both  these  works  were  republished  by  the 
Musical  Antiq.  Society  in  1843  and  4.)  In  161 2 
he  published '  The  first  set  of  madrigals  and  motete 
of  5  parts.'  In  161 4  he  contributed  two  pieces  u> 
Leigh  ton's  'Teares  or  Laineutaeions  of  a  Sorrow- 
full  Soule.'  He  also  composed  some  tunes  in  two 
ports  for  George  Withers  4  Hymns  and  Song* 
of  the  Church.'    In  May,  1622,  he  accumulated 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Music 
at  Oxford,  a  distinction  conferred  at  the  request 
of  his  friend  Camden,  the  historian.    His  exer- 
cise on  the  occasion  was  the  eight-part  anthem. 
'0  clap  your  hands,'  printed  in  Bo}'ce's  Cathedral 
Music.    It  has  been  asserted  that  this  anthesn 
was  also  allowed  to  serve  as  the  exercise  cf 
William  Heyther,  who  was  admitted  to  the  same 
degrees  at  the  same  time,  but  it  is  highly  impro- 
bable that  such  an  absurdity  was  i>erpetrat*d 
The  probability  is  that  Heyther,  being  at  the  time 
the  bearer  to  the  University  of  the  deed  of  en- 
dowment of  the  professorship  of  huttury  founded 
by  Camden,  had  his  degrees  conferred  on  hini 
*  honoris  causa,'  and  was  not  called  upon  w 
produce  an  exercise.    In  1623  Gibbons  was  ap- 
pointed organist  of  Westminster  Abbey  in  sec- 
cession  to  John  Parsons.    In  1625  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Canterbury  to  attend  the  marriage  of 
Charles  I,  for  which  he  had  composed  an  ode  and 
some  instrumental  music,  and  whilst  there  was 
attacked  by  the  smallpox,  which  terminated  hi* 
existence  on  Whitsunday,  June  5,  1625.  He 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral,  where  a  monument 
to  his  memory  is  placed  against  the  wall  of  the 
north  aisle  of  the  nave.   Gibbon*  had  by  his  wife. 
Elizabeth  Patten,  seven  children,  six  of  whom 
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(two  Bong  and  four  daughters)  survived  him. 
Both  his  surviving  sonB,  Christopher  and  Orlando, 
became  musician-*.  Besides  the  btfore-nanied 
compositions  Gibbons  wrote  some  1  Fancies  & 
Songs  made  at  K.  James  y*  first's  being  in 
Scotland, '  '  A  Song  for  Prince  Charles  for  5  voices 
to  be  sung  with  wind  instruments,'  ami  some 
*  Toys  in  five  parts,'  and  canons.  A  MS.  Ma- 
drigal '  The  Cry  of  London  *  in  3  parts  for  5 
voices,  is  in  the  Library  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society,  No.  1881.  But  Gibbons's  reputation  as 
a  composer  will  ever  rest  on  his  magnificent 
church  music,  which  for  fine  harmony  and 
simple  solemn  grandeur  stands  unexcelled,  and 
has  gained  for  its  composer  the  title  of  'The 
English  Palestrina.1  Much  of  it  was  printed 
in  Barnard's  Church  Music  (1641),  and  in 
Boyce's  Cathedral  Music.  The  remainder  was 
published  in  1873  in  a  volume  edited  by  the 
Iter.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouscley.  His  Madrigals  (re- 
published by  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society  in 
184O,  are  among  the  best  of  the  English  school. 

A  portrait  of  Orlando  Gibbons  is  preserved  in 
the  Music  School,  Oxford.  His  printed  works 
are  as  follows  : — 


Dp*  IVa.  5  rolces.  In  F. 

Second  Do.  IHi.  O. 

Morning  and  Evening  Perrlce.  4  r. 


ITymn.  O  Lord.  1  rift.  Br. 
}  v»lm  to  lit  Preces.  Thou 

4  ~ 


F.  including  Venlte  (OuwWt).  j 


■r. 

Do.  1 2nd  pt.)  God  Is  gone  op. 
1*<>.  tlowina.  R  ». 

I  ■    Lift  up  Tour  heads.  6  r. 
Do.  O  Lord  In  Thee.  5  t. 

In..  Almighty  and  ercrlastlnf.  4». 
iJo.  Why  art  thou  «o  heary.  4  ». 
J  hi.  Rlresed  br  the  Lord  God.   4  T. 

I I  .  O  Lord.  1 1<  r-  ■ase  my  faith.  4  v. 
Do.  IMirer  ok  O  Lord.  4  ». 

Do.  C»»d  pO  Blessed  be  the  Lord 


Pol  This  U  the  record  of  John.  ft*. 
Do.  Behold  1  bring  you  glad  tiding*. 
St. 

Do.  If  re  hp  risen  wain,  fi  r. 
Do.  We  praise  Thee.  O  Father.  Br. 
Do.  Lord,  grant  grace.  I ». 
Do.  Glorious  and  powerful  God.  Be 
Do.  See.  mc.  the  Word  Is 
6*. 

Do.  Sine  into  the  Lord. 
Do.  Rlrwed  are  all  th*y. 
Do.  titmt  King  of  Gods, 
viola. 

Do.  O  all  true  faithful  hearts. 


Br. 
Br,  wtth 


Bt 


4». 


0  that  the  learned  poet*. 

1  weigh  not  fortune's  frown, 
find  pt.)  1  tremble  not. 
(3rd  pt.)  1  see  ambition. 

Hth  pt.)  1  feign  not  friendship. 
How  are  those  thrall'd. 

(2nd  pt.)  Farewell  all  Jot*, 
Painty  fine  bird. 
Fair  hulks  that  to  lor*. 

(2nd  pt.)  Hongst 
good. 

Now  each  ftow'rj  bank. 

Lai*  now  old. 
What  b  our  life  ? 
Ah!  dear  heart. 
Fair  la  the  rose. 
Nay.  let  me  weep. 
(2nd  pt.)  Ne'er  lot  the  < 
(3rd  pt.)  Yet  If  that  ag 
I  too  much. 


Fantasies  In  3 

n  u  ni  Ik*  r. 
«  Mecca  (rrl-ixl)  for 
In  Tartbenla,' 
Honed  :— 
GalLardo. 
Fantaria  of  4  pta. 
The  Lord  of 
Gallardo. 
The 


tin 


CnmsTOPHEB  Gibbons,  Mus.  Doc.,  second 
son  of  the  celebrated  Orlando  Gibbons,  was  born 
in  1 615.  He  was  educated  in  the  choir  of 
Exeter  Cathedral  under  his  uncle,  Edward. 
About  1640  he  succeeded  Randal  Jewitt  as 
organist  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  which  appoint- 
ment he  was  compelled  to  quit  in  1644,  when  he 
joined  the  Royalist  army.  In  1660  he  was  ap- 
pointed organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  private 
organist  to  Charles  II,  and  organist  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  On  July  7,  1664,  the  University  of 
Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
M tunc,  'per  literas  regies,'  on  which  occasion  the 
1  )ean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  made  him  a 
pre*      of  £$.    He  died  Oct.  20,  1676,  and  was 


buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
Some  anthems  of  his  composition  are  extant  in 
MS.,  and  some  of  his  hymns  are  printed  in  the 
second  set  of  Dering's  'Cantica  Saera,'  1 674,  but  he 
excellel  more  as  a  performer  than  a  composer. 
A  portrait  of  him  is  preserved  in  the  Mu»ic 
School  at  Oxford.  [W.  H.  H.] 

GIGUE  or  GIGA  is  an  old  Italian  dance 
which  derives  its  name  (or  vice  versa)  from  the 
Giya,  Gigue,  Geige,  or  early  fiddle.  It  was 
written  indiscriminately  in  3-8,  6-8,  3-4,  6-4, 
and  12-8  time,  and  wns  in  two  strains  or  sections, 
each  of  which  was  related.  The  time  was 
lively,  and  it  was  usually  employed  to  finish  up 
a  Suite.  A  good  example  is  that  which  winds 
up  No.  8  of  Corelli'B  1 2  solos. 

fan  ■■    ■    p       1  fT2  — t 


^;ir;rgJ.:,4J^^ 


r 

Bach  also  employs  them  to  close  his  Suites, 
and  has  left  an  immense  variety,  not  a  few  of 
which  are  in  common  time,  as  well  at  0-16  and 
12-16.  The  well  known  one  in  the  Partita  in 
Bt?  is  in  4-4,  and  that  in  the  last  Partita  of  the 
same  set  in  8-4.  Handel's  16  Suites  contain 
1 3  Gigues,  one  of  which  fills  6 \  pages.  Mozart 
has  left  a  very  fine  little  specimen  (Kiichel 
574)  which  he  wrote  in  an  album  at  Leipsic 
after  a  surfeit  of  Bach. 

English  Jigs  seem  to  have  no  special  character- 
intics.  The  word  came  to  be  synonymous  with 
any  light  irreverent  rhythm,  giving  the  point  to 
Pope's  line 

*  Make  the  soul  dance  upon  a  jig  to  heaven.' 

[O.] 

GILES,  Nathaktbl,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  born  in 
or  near  Worcester  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century.  In  1 559  he  was  admitted  a  chorister 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  which  office  he 
resigned  in  1561.  In  1577  he  was  appointed 
a  clerk  in  the  same  chapel,  but  retained  the  place 
otdy  until  the  next  year.  Ho  graduated  at 
Oxford  as  Bachelor  of  Music  June  26,  1585. 
On  Oct.  I,  1595,  ho  received  the  appointments 
of  clerk,  organist,  and  master  of  the  choristers 
of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  On  the  death 
of  William  Hunnis  in  June,  1597,  he  was  ap- 
pointed gentleman  and  master  of  the  children 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  Having  supplicated  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  in  1007,  but  from 
some  unknown  reason  not  having  performed  the 
exercise  for  it,  he  proceeded  to  it  July  5,  1622. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  on  the  accession  of 
Charles  I.  he  was  appointed  organist  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  but  there  is  no  record  of  sueh 
an  appointment  in  the  Cheque  Book,  (riles 
contributed  to  Leighton's  'Teares  or  Lamen- 
tacions  of  a  Sorrowfull  Soule,'  161 4;  a  service 
and  an  anthem  by  him  were  printed  in  Barnard's 
Church  Music,  1641,  and  other  anthems  are 
extant  in  MS.  A  curious  'Lesson  of  Descant 
of  thirtie  eighte  Proportions  of  sundrie  kindes* 
by  him  is  printed  in  the  appendix  to  Hawkins's 
History  of  Music.  Giles  died  Jan.  24.  1633, 
and  was  buried  in  one  of  the  aisles  of  St.  George's 
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Chapel,  Windsor,  where  an  inscription 
placed  over  his  grave  which  stated  him  to 
have  been  master  of  the  children  there  49  years, 
master  of  the  children  of  the  Chattel  Royal 
38  years,  and  to  have  been  75  years  of  age. 
A  comparison  with  the  dates  given  above, 
which  are  all  derived  from  authentic  records, 
will  show  that  all  three  statements  on  the  grave- 
atone  were  erroneous.  [W.  H.  li.] 

GIORDANI.  An  Italian  musical  family  of 
the  1 8th  century,  consisting  of  a  father,  three 
sisters,  and  two  brothers,  who  played  little  comic 
operas  in  one  of  the  Neapolitan  theatres  till 
1 763,  when  the  whole  troupe  migrated  to  London, 
with  the  exception  of  the  younger  brother, 
Giuskitk,  then  but  nine,  who  remained  behind 
to  learn  composition  in  the  Conservatorio  di 
Loreto,  where  he  had  Cimarosa  and  Zingarelli 
for  hiB  fellow  students.  The  Giordani  family 
came  out  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  and  made 
a  great  success.  In  1773  they  were  joined  by 
their  brother,  who  had  by  that  time  obtained  the 
sobriquetof  Giordancllo,  and  who  became  composer 
to  the  troupe.  Uis  best-known  opera  was  '  II 
Baccio,'  which  seems  to  have  kept  the  boards 
^om  1774  to  79.  In  addition  to  composing  he 
was  much  in  vogue  as  a  teacher,  and  Fetis  given 
a  list  of  6  P.  c .  quintets,  3  ditto  quartets,  1 2 
ditto  trios,  6  string  quartets,  3  Concertos  for 
Viol  and  Orchestra,  besides  preludes,  sonatas, 
and  lesions  for  the  harpsichord,  all  which  he 
published  in  London  between  1776  and  1783. 
In  the  latter  year  he  returned  to  Italy,  and 
remained  there  for  10  yean,  producing  in  that 
time  no  less  than  34  operas  and  oratorios,  besides 
other  compositions  for  the  chamber,  some  pub- 
lished in  London  and  some  in  Berlin.  Ho  died 
at  Lisbon  in  May  94,  having  gone  there  to 
conduct  the  Italian  Opera. 

His  elder  brother  Tomasso,  who  is  not  clearly 
distinguishable  from  Giuseppe,  remained  in 
England,  acted,  taught,  played,  and  composed. 
In  1779,  however,  he  went  to  Dublin,  and  in 
partnership  with  Lconi  the  singer  took  the 
theatre  in  Chapel  Street  as  an  opera  house. 
At  the  end  of  four  years  they  were  bankrupt. 
Giordani  however  had  plenty  of  teaching,  he 
married,  and  composed  an  opera  '  Perseverance1 
and  an  oratorio  '  Isaac/  both  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  successful,  as  well  as  pianoforte  pieces 
and  songs,  Italian  and  English,  which  last  had  a 
great  sale.  An  air  by  one  of  the  brothers, '  Caro 
mio  ben,'  is  still  sung  at  concerts.  [G.] 

GIORGL  See  Banti. 

GIOVANELLI,  Rugoiero,  bora  1560  at 
Velletri,  near  Rome.  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
circumstances  or  early  studies.  In  1587  we  find 
him  maestro  di  cajHilla  to  San  Luigi  de'  Francesi 
on  the  Corso  in  Rome ;  from  thence  he  passed  to 
the  Chiesa  dell'  Annua,  belonging  to  the  German 
College;  and,  March  IS,  1594,  was  appointed 
Palestrina's  successor  at  St.  Peter  s,  entering  on 
his  duties  three  days  later.  On  April  7,  1599, 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Sis  tine  choir.  He 
living  in  1615,  as  in  that  year  he  pub- 


lished the  second  volume  of  his 
of  the  'Graduale,'  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  Pope  Paul  V,  and  magnificently  printed  at 
the  Medici  press,  but  disfigured  by  many 
arbitrary  alterations  of  the  text.  Proske  has 
inserted  a  '  Dixit*  of  Giovanelli 's,  io  his  '  Mu- 
sica  Divina'  (Tom.  iii.)  and  speaks  of  hit 
works  as  *  graceful,  pure  in  style,  and  very 
pleasing  in  harmony,  and  able  to  bear  comparison 
with  those  of  the  greatest  masters.'  Bainii 
'  Falestrina '  also  contains  many  allusion*  to 
Giovanelli.  Amongst  his  works  preserved  in 
the  Pontifical  Chapel  at  Rome,  Baini  specially 
mentions  a  '  Miserere'  for  4  and  8  voices,  and 
a  Mass,  a  8,  on  Palestrina's  madrigal 4  Vesnvs 
i  colli';  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  known 
of  a  particularly  fine  Mass  a  11,  characterised 
by  Proske  as  full  of  beauty  and  imagination. 
Giovanelli  was  a  great  composer  of  madrigals, 
even  in  that  fertile  age.  He  published  5  boub 
of  them,  with  2  of  Canzonette  and  Vilanelle, 
between  the  years  1586  and  9a.  Others  are  to 
be  found  in  the  collections  of  Scotto  and  Phale* 
(Eitner,  *  Sammelwerke ').  The  date  of  hii  death 
is  unknown.  [FG.] 

GIPSY'S  WARNING,  THE.  An  opera  in 
3  acts  ;  words  by  Linley  and  Peake ;  music  by 
Jules  Benedict.  Produced  at  Drury  Lane  April 
19,  1838.  It  was  much  acted  in  Germany. 
'  Rage,  rage,  thou  angry  storm,'  and  '  Blest  be 
the  home,'  were  long  favourites  in  concert 
rooms.  [G] 

GIRARDEAU,  Isabella,  detta  LA  ISA- 
BELLA, an  Italian  singer,  married  to  a  French- 
man, who  performed  in  the  early  Italian  Open* 
in  London.  She  is,  perhaps,  the  same  as 
the  Isabella  Calliari  mentioned  in  Qnadrio's  list 
among  the  female  singers  who  flourished  from 
1700  30.  She  succeeded  'the  Baroness '  at  the 
Haymarket,  and  appeared  first  in  *  Aknahide.' 
She  sang  in  the  first  and  succeeding  perform- 
ances of  Handel's  '  Rinaldo.'  In  this,  one  of  her 
songs,  '  Bel  piacer,'  was  wholly  unaccompanied 
even  by  a  baas, — a  severe  trial  for  any  voice. 
On  Dec.  1 2  of  the  same  year,  Gasparini's  *  Antw- 
chus'  was  produced,  in  which  La  Isabella  took 
a  part,  as  she  did  also  in  the  following  January 
in  his  «  Ambleto.'  In  the  hitter  she  had  1  s  noisy 
song  for  trumpets  and  hautbois  obligati '  (Burney\ 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  her  voir* 
was  very  strong.  [J-^-J 

GIRELLI  AGUILAR,  Signora,  an  Italia* 
prima  donna,  who  took  part  in  the  'grand 
dramatic  serenata'  composed  by  Mozart  (177O 
in  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  the  Archduka 
Ferdinand,  celebrated  at  Milan  on  Oct.  17  of 
that  year.  'The  archduke  and  his  bride,  not 
only  frequently  inclined  their  beads  from  thtir 
box  and  applauded  the  maestro,  but  encored  two 
airs  sung  by  Manzuoli  and  Girelli'  (Holme* 
p.  79).  After  this,  Girelli  married  a  Frenchman 
named  Aguilar,  and  visited  London,  succeeding 
Grassi,  and  singing  the  principal  role  in  Vento  % 
'  Sophonisba'  ( 1 772-3) ;  after  which  her  name  U 
not  found  again  in  London.  [J.M.J 
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GTSELLE.  ou  lbs  Wilis.  A  Ballet  by 
Adolf  >he  Adam  on  a  plot  adapted  from  Heine 
by  Theophile  Gautier ;  produced  at  the  Grand 
Opera  July  4,  184!,  at  Her  Majesty 's  March  12, 
1842.  It  contained  one  of  Carlotta  Grisi »  great- 
estrarts. 

The  subject  was  employed  by  Loder  in  his 
opera  of  'The  Wilis,  or  The  Night  Dancers.' 

GISMONDI,  Celestk,  a  mezzo-soprano  en- 
gaged at  the  opera  in  London  from  1732-34. 
She  made  her  first  appearance  (Dec.  1732)  as 
Lisaura  in  Handel's  '  Alessandro.'  She  played 
a  small  part  in  the  '  Orlando '  (1733),  one  of  her 
songs  in  which  ('Amor  e  qual  vento')  contains 
Handel's  first  venture  at  a  ■  diminished  seventh.' 
Parts  were  assigned  to  her  (1733)  also  in 
'Deborah/  'Tolomeo,'  and  « Ottone,'  but,  after 
this,  she  is  said  by  M.  Sch<rlcher  to  have  assisted 
in  netting  up  the  rival  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.  The  newspapers  of  the  day  (Nov.  3, 
1*735%  however,  give  another  account  of  her 
secession,  by  announcing  the  death  of  '  Signora 
Celeste  Gismondi  . .  .  Wife  to  Mr.  Hempson  an 
English  Gentleman,  on  Tuesday  [Oct.  28],  after 
a  lingering  Illness.  She  perform 'd  in  Mr.  Han- 
del's Operas  for  several  Winters  with  great 
Applause,  but  did  not  sing  this  season  on  any 
stage,  on  Account  of  her  J  ndisposition.'    [J .  M .] 

GIUGLINI.  Antonio,  appeared  here  first  in 
1857  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  He  possessed  a 
sweet  and  high  tenor  voice,  which  was  'a  wel- 
come variety  after  the  stentorian  exhibitions  of 
recent  singers  before  him  ;  and  an  elegance  of 
style  of  which  some  critics,  nevertheless,  com- 
plained as  cold,  languid,  and  over  drawn-out ' 
^Chorley).  He  was  the  best  that  had  been  heard 
since  the  arrival  of  Tamberlik,  and  remained 
singing  here  for  some  yean.  His  career  was  not 
long,  and  terminated  in  a  very  melancholy  man- 
mr;  in  1862  he  became  insane,  and  he  died 
at  Pesaro,  Oct.  12,  1 865.  [J.M.] 

GIULIANI,  Cecilia,  nee  Bianchi,  a  some- 
what distinguished  prima  donna  in  the  latter 
yearsi  of  the  18th  century.  She  appeared  in 
London  (April  5,  178X)  in  -Giulio  Sabino'  with 
the  great  Marchesi.  With  a  good  figure,  face,  and 
style,  she  had  a  voice  too  thin  and  small  for  the 
theatre ;  and  this  caused  her  to  force  its  tones  so 
much  that  she  sang  out  of  tune.  Bumey  says  she 
Lad  'a  bad  shake,  and  affectation.'  She  con- 
tinued to  sing  during  another  season,  after  which 
her  place  was  taken  by  Mara.  In  1 790  she  was 
at  Milan;  and  in  91  at  Vienna,  where  she  re- 
mained till  9*>.  Fetis  speaks  of  her  as  a  brilliant 
singer,  a  judgment  differing  widely  from  that  of 
Bumey  and  Lord  Mount  Edgcumbe.  [J.M.] 

GIURAMENTO,  IL.  A  Drammaierio;  li- 
bretto  by  Rossi  from  V.  lingo's  '  Angelo* ;  music 
by  Mercadante.  Produced  at  La  Scala,  Milan, 
in  the  spring  of  1837  ;  at  Her  Majesty's.  London, 
1840;  and  at  the  Th«&tre-italien,  Paris,  Nov. 
aa,  5»-  [G.] 

GIUSQTJINO.  The  form  which  the  name  of 
JOSQOTV  sometimes  takes  in  Italian;  see  for  ex- 
ample one  of  the  chants  from  the  'Studij  di 
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Palestrina,1  in  Burney's  Extracts,  Brit.  Mus. 
Add.  MSS.  11,589.  [G.] 

G1USTO,  correct,  suitable  —  'Tempo  giusto,' 
in  suitable  time;  as  the  fugues  in  Israel  in 
Egypt,  '  Egypt  was  glad,'  '  He  led  them  through 
the  deep ' ;  and  also  '  Thy  right  hand,  O  Lord,' 
and  '  The  horse  and  his  rider.  Also  used  in  the 
sense  of '  strict,'  to  restore  the  time  after  a  tempo 
rubato.  [G.] 

GIZZIELLO,  GiOAccHiwo  Conti,  detto,  so- 
called  after  his  master,  D.  Gizzi,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  singers  of  the  1 8th  century.  Born  Feb. 
28,  1 714,  at  Arpino  (Naples),  he  early  under- 
went the  preparation  for  the  career  of  a  soprsnist. 
He  gained  a  round,  full,  sweet  voice  of  great 
extent  and  penetrating  quality,  which  was  united 
to  a  strong  natural  taste  and  feeling  in  music. 
At  the  age  of  1 5  he  made  his  debut  at  Borne, 
with  immense  success.  In  1 73 1  he  excited  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  there  by  his  Binging  in 
Vinci's  'Didone'  and  '  Artaseree."  An  anecdote 
is  related  of  this  occasion,  showing  how  much 
other  singers  were  already  affected  by  his  fame. 
[See  Farinelli.]  He  sang  at  Naples  in  1732 
and  33  with  the  same  success.  Three  years  later 
(April  13,  36),  he  is  announced  in  the  London 
Newspapers  as  'expected  here  in  a  few  days.' 
This  was  the  critical  moment  at  which  the  split 
occurred  in  Handel's  company,  and  the  great 
master  was  at  a  loss  for  artists  to  replace  those 
who  had  seceded.  On  May  5,  he  began  with 
'  Ariodante,'  and  Gizziello,  who  then  made  his 
first  appearance  in  London,  'met  with  an  un- 
common reception ;  in  justice  to  his  voice  and 
judgment,  he  may  be  truly  esteemed  one  of  the 
best  performers  in  this  kingdom '  (Daily  Post). 
In  presence  of  Farinelli,  no  more  could  be  said 
of  the  3'oung  singer,  who  was  still  'so  modest 
and  diffident,  that  when  he  firnt  heard  Farinelli, 
at  a  private  rehearsal,  he  burst  into  tears,  ami 
fainted  away  with  despondency'  (Burney).  'Ata- 
lanta'  was  brought  out  May  1 2,  Gizziello  again 
Ringing  the  principal  man's  part,  as  he  did,  a 
little  later,  in  'Poro.'  In  1737  he  appeared  in 
'Arminio,'  'Berenice,*  « Giustino.'  and  'Parte- 
nope.'  In  1743  he  went  to  Lisbon,  where  the 
improvement  in  his  Btyle,  due  to  the  example  of 
Farinelli,  was  at  once  perceived.  Charles  III, 
King  of  Naples,  engaged  lx>th  him  and  Caffarelli 
to  sing  in  the  '  Acchille  in  Sciro'  of  Pcrgoleei. 
Caffarelli  came  from  Poland,  and  Gizziello  from 
Portugal,  and  met  for  the  first  time.  The  former 
sang  the  first  song  with  splendid  effect,  and 
Gizziello  thought  himself  lost,  as  he  listened  to 
the  continued  applause ;  but  he  sang  his  own 
song,  which  followed,  with  such  pathos  and 
expression  that  he  divided  the  honours  of  the 
performance.  In  1749  he  was  invited  by  Farin- 
elli to  sing  at  Madrid  with  Mingotti ;  and 
stayed  there  three  years.  He  then  returned  to 
Portugal.  Alxmt  the  end  of  1753  he  quitted  the 
stage,  and  settled  at  hi-  native  place.  He  died 
at  Borne  Oct.  25. 1761.  An  excellent  mezzotint 
portrait  of  him  was  scraped  by  Alex.  Van 
Haecken,  after  a  picture  by  C.  Lucy,  in  1736, 
folio.  A  good  iinpnwsion  of  it  is  scarce.   [J.  M.j 
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GLAREANUS,  Hexkiccs,  so  called  because 
he  was  born,  14S8,  in  the  Cantun  of  Glarun,  his 
real  name  being  Louis  or.  Latinised,  Lokitts; 
a  celebrated  teacher  of  music.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  shepherd-boy  in  his  youth ;  but 
he  studied  music  under  Cochbius  at  Cologne, 
where  he  was  crowned  poet-laureate  in  151 2  for 
a  poem  in  honour  of  the  Emperor,  which  he 
composed  and  sang  to  his  own  accompaniment. 
In  15 1 5  he  was  teaching  mathematics  at  Basle, 
and  in  1*5 1 7  was  ap{>ointod,  at  the  recommendation 
of  Erasmus,  professor  of  philosophy  and  'artes 
liberales'  in  Paris.  He  soon  however  returned 
to  Basle,  where  he  is  said  to  have  set  up  a  school, 
and  from  whence  he  removed  to  Freiburg  im 
Breisgau.  Heinrich  Schreiber,  in  an  excellent  I 
monograph  on  Glareanus  (Freiburg  1857),  proves  I 
that  it  was  not  at  the  University  of  either  Paris, 
Basle,  or  Freiburg,  that  he  was  professor.  He 
died  May  28,  1563,  at  Freiburg.  His  friends, 
Erasmus,  Justus  Lipsius,  and  Vossius,  wrote 
panegyrics  on  him.  His  principal  works  on  the 
theory  of  music  are  *  Isagoge  in  musicen  Henrici 
Glareani,'  etc.  (the  dedication  'ad  Falcomm 
Consulem  urbis  Aventinensis,'  Avignon,  is  headed 
'Busileae,  anno  Christ!  1516,  4*0.  ad  idus  Mar- 
tias'),  now  extremely  scarce,  containing  chapters 
on  soluiisation,  the  intervals,  modes,  tones,  and 
their  treatment;  and  A«u5« Ka\oploy  (1 547,  fob), 
a  still  more  important  work,  the  aim  of  which  . 
is  to  prove  that  there  are  u  church  modes, 
corresponding  to  the  ancient  Greek  modes,  and 
not  8,  as  many  writers  have  maintained.  The 
third  part  contains  numerous  examples  from  tha 
works  of  Ockenheim,  Obrecht,  Josquin  de  Pres,  j 
and  other  musicians  of  the  15th  and  16th  1 
centuries,  valuable  also  as  specimens  of  early  | 
music  printing.  Woneggar  of  Lithuania  pub- 
lished an  abstract  of  the  '  Dodecachordon'  (Frei- 
burg 1557),  the  second  edition  of  which  (59) 
contains  u  poem  by  Glareauus  in  praise  of  the  \ 
1 3  Federal  cities  of  Switzerland,  set  to  music  by 
Manfred  Barbarin.  The  catalogue  of  Draudius 
mentions  a  third  treatise,  '  De  inusices  divibione 
ac  definitione'  (Basle  1549);  but  as  the  headings 
of  the  chapters  are  identical  with  those  in  the 
4  Dodecachordon,'  it  can  scarcely  be  a  separate 
work.  His  theory  of  the  I  a  church  modes,  as 
parallel  to  the  ancient  Greek  modes,  will  assure 
for  Glareanus  a  lasting  place  among  writers  on 
the  science  of  music.  [F.G.] 

GLEE.  A  piece  of  unaccompanied  vocal  music 
in  at  least  three  parts,  and  for  solo  voices, 
usually  those  of  men.  The  glee,  though  possibly 
suggested  by  the  madrigal,  to  which  this  descrip- 
tion also  applies,  is  separated  from  it,  so  far  as 
its  origin  is  c  mcernod,  by  a  long  interval  of  time. 
The  production  of  madrigals  ceased  altogether,  | 
both  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  in  the 
course  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  first  glees  are  due  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1 8th  century,  and  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  them  to  the  seventy-five  years  between 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  and  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter  of  this.  Vocal  compositions  by 
maateis  oi  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 


tury are  sometimes  found,  in  collections  printed 
after  their  decease,  to  which  the  word  Glee  is 
appended.  Those  are  not  glees,  in  the  now  ac- 
cepted sense  of  the  word,  but  simply  airs  by  those 
masters,  harmonised  subsequently  for  three  or 
four  voices;  or  choruses,  mostly  from  operas,  from 
which  the  original  orchestral  parts  are  simply 
omitted.  Two  emiueut  English  composers,  Arne 
and  Boyce,  wrote  each  a  few  pieces  which  they  or 
their  subsequent  editors  called  glees;  but  their 
productions  in  other  styles  altogether  surpassed 
these,  both  in  excellence  and  number.  The  ear- 
liest, possibly  the  greatest,  master  of  the  glee 
proper  is  Samuel  Webbe,  during  whose  long  life 
(1740 — 1816)  the  best  specimens  of  this  class 
of  composition  were  produced.  Webbe  actually 
outlived  many  of  the  most  eminent  practitioners 
in  the  school  of  which  he  was  the  founder. 

The  word  '  glee 1  in  no  way  describes  or  cha- 
racterises the  kind  of  composition  to  which  it 
gives  a  name.  It  is  simply  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tjliyg — music.  A  glee  is  not  therefore  necessarily 
of  a  cheerful  character,  as  the  name  might  seeia 
to  imply.  That  music  was  in  early  times  com- 
monly associated  with  cheerfulness  is  possibly 
true.  The  'Gliifgman,'  according  to  Warton, 
was  identical  with  the  'Joculator.'  But  the 
words  of  a  glee  may  be  mournful  or  sprightly, 
and  the  music  such  as  will  express  them  becom- 
ingly. The  'serious  glee'  is  no  more  a  misnomer 
than  the  1  cheerful.'  Both  terms  liave  been  used 
by  glee  comjx>sers  again  ar.d  again. 

The  glee  diners  from  the  madrigal,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  distance  apart  of  their 
epochs,  in  its  tomdity,  which  is  uniformly  modern. 
Not  only  so.  Whereas  the  'subjects'  of  the 
madrigal  are  generally  few,  always  contrapunt- 
ally  treated,  and  this  often  at  considerable  length, 
those  of  the  glee  are  generally  many,  and  only 
rarely  at  all  developed.  Masses  of  harmony, 
rare  in  the  madrigal,  are  common  in  the  glee, 
and  indeed  give  it  some  of  its  be*t  effects.  The 
characteristic  figure  of  modern  tonality,  the 
'  perfect  cadence,'  rarely  and  timidly  introduced 
in  the  former,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
latter — sometimes  indeed  of  such  frequent  occur- 
rence as  to  give  to  many  of  these  compositions 
a  halting  and  disconnected  character,  as  though 
they  were  continually  about  to  come  to  an  end. 
Indeed  the  short  phrafes,  incessant  cadences,  fre- 
quent changes  of  rhythm  and  pace  of  the  avera^ 
glee,  contrast  unfavourably  with  the  '  long  re 
Bounding'  phrases  of  the  madri-al,  never  brought 
to  an  end  in  one  part  till  they  are  begun  in 
another,  overlapping  one  another,  bearing  one 
another  up,  and  never  allowing  the  hearer  to 
anticipate  a  close  till  everything  that  can  be 
done  with  every  subject  has  been  done,  and  the 
movement  comes  to  a  natural  end. 

In  so  far  as  the  glee  conqiogcr  exhibits  thif 
power  of  sustentatton,  this  strength  of  wing — 
the  highest  and  the  rarest  qualification  for  every 
kind  of  polyphonic  composition — his  productions 
will  be  lasting  in  their  attraction.  Every  one  of 
the  best  glee  writers,  such  as  Webbe,  Steven*. 
Callcott,  Howley-has  exhibited  it  frequently 
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and  in  very  high  perfection ;  and  this  together 
with  a  constructive  power  which  we  should  seek 
in  vain  in  the  musical  compositions  of  the  madri- 
galian  era.  Stevens's  glee,  *  Ye  spotted  Snakes,' 
is  a  model  of  construction,  and  if  not  the  earliest, 
is  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  pure  vocal 
music  in  the  '  sonata  form.' 

The  glee  proper  is  wholly  independent  of  in- 
strumental accompaniment.  The  name,  however, 
is  occasionally  given  to  compositions  like  'The 
Chough  and  Crow,'  by  Sir  Henry  Bishop.  These 
would  be  better  entitled  accompanied  trios,  quar- 
tets, or  choruses.  The  principal  glee  composers, 
over  and  alnjve  those  already  named— without 
exception  Englishmen — are  Attwood,  Battishill, 
Cooke,  Danby,  Hindle.  Lord  Mornington,  Paxton, 
andSpofTorth.  [Madrigal;  Part-song.]  [J.H.] 

GLEE  CLUB,  Thb.  This  club  originated  in 
aotne  meetings  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Robert  Smith 
in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  commenced  in  1783, 
at  which  motets,  madrigals,  glees,  canons,  and 
catches,  were  sung  after  dinner.  The  meetings 
were  subsequently  held  at  Dr.  Beever's  and  other 
houses  until,  in  17S7,  it  was  resolved  to  establish 
a  society  to  be  called  'The  Glee  Club,'  the  lirst 
public  meeting  of  which  took  place  at  the  New- 
castle Coffee  House  on  Saturday,  Dec.  77,  1; 87. 
The  original  members  were,  R.  Smith.  Dr. 
Arnold,  Dr.  Beever,  Rev.  J.  H incites,  T.  S. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Dupuis,  J.  Roberts,  J.  Heseltine, 
T.  Aylward,  C.  Wright.  T.  Gregory,  H.  Deedier, 
L.  Atterbury,  and  T.  Linley.  The  professional 
members  were,  S.  Webbe,  J.  Dyne,  P.  Hobler, 
3.  W.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Callcott,  J.  Hindle,  J. 
Bartleman,  S.  Webbe,  jun.,  and  S.  Harrison. 
In  1788  the  Club  removed  to  the  Freemasons' 
Tavern,  thence  to  the  Crown  and  Anchor  until 
Feb.  1 790,  when  it  returned  to  the  Freemasons' 
Tavern  but  removed  once  more,  on  July  6,  1 791, 
to  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  and  again  returned 
to  the  Freemasons'  Tavern.  In  1790  Mr.  S. 
Webbe  composed  for  the  Club  his  'Glorious 
Apollo,'  which  was  ever  after  Bung  at  the 
meetings  as  the  opening  glee,  while  Byrd's  canon 
«Non  Nobis'  was  sung  immediately  after  dinner, 
often  followed  by  Dr.  Cooke's  canon  'Amen.' 
After  'Glorious  Apollo'  (6rst  sung  with  three 
voices  to  a  part  and  then  full)  the  chairman, 
vice-chairman,  conductor,  sub -conductor,  and 
secretary,  each  named  a  glee,  and  then  the 
members  according  to  seniority.  Among  the 
eminent  visitors  who  have  contributed  to  the 
music  of  the  meetings  were  Samuel  Wesley 
(who  played  Bach's  fugues  upon  the  pianoforte, 
or  an  extemporaneous  effusion  on  some  con- 
spicuous passage  in  a  glee  recently  sung),  M  • 
cheles,  and  Mendelssohn.  The  Club  was  dissolved 
in  1857  and  the  Library  sold.  The  Club  must 
be  distinguished  from  another  Glee  Club  formed 
in  1703,  the  original  members  of  which  were 
Shield,  Johnstone,  Charles  Bannister,  Incledon, 
Dignum,  C  Ashley,  and  W.  T.  Parke,  tho  last 
of  whom  ('Musical  Memoirs,'  ii.  175)  states 
that  'it  was  held  on  Sunday  evenings  at  the 
Garrick's  Head  Coffee  House  in  Bow  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  once  a  fortnight,  when  we 


amused  ourselves  by  singing  the  works  of  the 
old  and  modern  masters,  after  which  we  sat  down 
to  supper.'  [C.M.j 

GLEN.  An  eminent  Scotch  firm  of  musical 
instrument  makers.  Thomas  Glen,  the  founder, 
was  born  at  lnverkeithiug,  Fifcshire,  in  1804; 
commenced  business  in  the  Cowgate,  Edinburgh, 
in  1826 ;  in  1836  removed  to  North  Bank  Street, 
and  died  July  12,  1873.  Amongst  the  instru- 
ments invented  by  him  was  a  wooden  Ophicleide, 
of  which  a  large  number  were  made,  and  known 
as  '  Serpentcleides.'  The  business  is  still  carried 
on  by  his  sons  John  and  Robert.  The  Glens 
are  now  chiefly  noted  for  their  Bagpipes,  of 
which  they  are  the  recognised  best  makers.  [G.] 

.GLINKA,  Michael  Ivanovitch,  born  1803 
near  Novospaskoi  in  Russia,  died  Feb.  1 5,  1 857,  at 
Berlin.  Of  bite  years  several  northern  composers, 
not  German  by  birth  but  German  as  far  as  their 
musical  method  goes — likeGade  the  Dane,  Grieg 
and  Svendsen  the  Norwegians,  Glinka,  Anton 
Rubinstein,  and  Peter  Tschaikoffsky  the  Russians 
— have  made  their  mark  more  or  less  strongly. 
Glinka  is  the  earliest  of  the  Russians,  as  gifted 
as  any.  perhaps,  but  not  so  accomplished  ;  there 
has  always  been  a  dash  of  dilettantism  about  his 
productions,  spite  of  his  obvious  talents,  his  gift 
of  spontaneous,  and  (to  those  who  do  not  know 
much  of  Russian  folk-songs  and  dances)  original 
melody,  and  his  undeniable  cleverness  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  voice  and  of  orchestral 
instruments.  Glinka's  two  Russian  operas  are 
held  to  be  of  national  importance  by  his  country- 
men. They  were  among  the  first  musical  works 
in  Russian,  and  for  a  long  time  the  best  of  their 
kind,  though  their  value  has  undoubtedly  been 
exaggerated  from  patriotic  motives. 

In  early  youth  Glinka  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  lessons  in  pianoforte  playing  from  John  Field. 
In  1830  he  visited  Italy,  and  made  a  close 
study  of  Italian  singing  and  of  the  Italian 
method  of  composition  for  the  voice ;  but,  feeling 
himself  helpless  as  regards  harmony  and  counter- 
point, he  went,  in  1833,  to  Berlin  for  some 
months,  and  worked  hard  as  the  pupil  of  S.  W. 
Dehn.  Thence  he  returned  to  Russia,  and  became 
court  conductor,  and  director  of  the  opera  and 
the  choral  performances  at  the  imperial  churches. 
From  1840  to  50  he  again  led  an  itinerant  life, 
tho  centre  of  which  waB  Paris,  and  the  extent 
the  confines  of  Spain.  In  the  autumn  of  1856  he 
came  back  to  Berlin,  had  much  intercourse  with 
his  old  master  Dehn  upon  the  subject  of  ancient 
church  tunes  connected  with  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  died  there,  unexjnjctedly,  early  in  1857. 

Glinka's  name  is  associated  with  the  titles  of 
two  Russian  operas,  '  La  Vie  pour  le  Czar'  and 
•  Russian  et  Ludmilla,'  neither  of  which,  spite 
of  repeated  trials,  have  been  able  to  gain  a  firm 
footing  outside  their  native  land.  A  number  of 
orchestral  arrangements  or  transcriptions,  such 
as  'La  Jota  Aragonese,'  etc.,  as  well  as  many 
romances  and  Bongs,  complete  the  list  of  his  pro- 
ductions. Of  these  a  catalogue  is  given  by 
Gustav  Bertrand  in  the  Supplement  to  Fetis. 
He  left  his  own  memoir  in  Russian;  and  sketches 
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of  his  life,  also  in  Russian,  have  been  published 

by  Stanotf  and  Solovieff.  [E.  D.] 

GLORIA  U  the  name  which  is  generally 
applied  in  England  to  the  short  hymn  Gloria 
1'atri,  and  in  the  Roman  Church  to  the  lunger 
hymn  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  which  is  abo  called  the 
'Groat  Doxology,'  or  'Angelical  Hymn/  because 
its  first  words  are  those  of  the  angels  who  ap- 
peared to  the  shepherds.  The  former  is  of  un- 
known origin,  and  was  in  use  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
offices.  The  custom  of  singing  it  after  each  psalm 
is  peculiar  to  the  Western  Church. 

The  Gloria  in  Excelsis  is  probably  of  Eastern 
origin.  In  the  Western  Church  it  was  formerly 
used  at  the  beginning  of  the  Liturgy  when  the 
Te  Deum  was  used  at  the  end.  In  the  Mass  it 
follows  the  Kyrie.  It  now  comes  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Communion  Service  in  the  English 
Church,  immediately  before  the  blessing.  It 
appears  in  the  Common  Prayer  Noted  of  1550 
with  an  adaptation  of  the  old  church  melodies 
by  Mar  beck,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  sung  in  the  early  days  after  the  Reformation 
in  England,  and  received  little  attention  from 
English  composers.  At  the  present  day  it  is  set 
equally  with  the  other  portions  of  the  Commu- 
nion Service.  [C.H.H.P.] 

GLOVER,  Charles  W.,born  February  1806, 
was  a  pupil  of  T.  Cooke.  He  became  a  violin 
player  in  the  orchestras  of  Drury  Lane  and 
Covent  Garden  Theatres.  In  1832  he  was  ap- 
pointed musical  director  at  the  Queen'B  Theatre, 
Tottenham  Street,  and  continued  so  for  some 
years.  He  was  the  composer  of  numerous  songs 
and  duets,  some  of  which  were  very  popular,  as 
'  Jeannette  and  J  cannot,'  '  Sing  not  that  song  to 
me,  sweet  bird,' '  Of  love,  pretty  maidens,  beware.' 
He  died  in  London,  March  22,  1863.  [W.  H.  H.] 

GLOVER,  William,  was  born  in  London  in 
1822.  In  1829  he  became  a  chorister  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  remained  until 
183S.  He  then  became  a  pupil  of  Professor 
Walmisley,  and  in  184I  obtained  the  organist- 
ship  of  the  newly  erected  Christ  Church,  Cam- 
bridge. This  post  he  vacated  in  the  next  year 
on  being  appointed  organist  of  St.  Matthew's, 
Manchester.  In  1846  he  was  chosen  organist  of 
St.  Luke's,  Cheetham,  which  appointment  he  still 
holds  in  conjunction  with  that  at  St.  Matthew's. 
Glover  attained  to  much  distinction  in  the  higher 
style  of  organ  playing,  and  in  April  1847,  when 
Mendelssohn  went  to  Manchester  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  a  performance  of  his  '  Elijah ' 
there,  he  received  a  visit  from  the  great  composer 
(with  whom  he  had  formerly  corresponded),  who 
performed  before  a  select  audience  on  the  organ 
at  St.  Luke's— a  fine  instrument  by  Hill  on  the 
German  CC  scale— being,  in  all  probability,  the 
la«t  time  he  touched  an  organ  in  England.  In 
1847  Glover  composed  an  oratorio  entitled  '  Jeru- 
salem,' which  was  produced  at  the  Manchester 
Mechanics'  Institution  on  Feb.  12,  1S4S.  In 
iS;o  he  coinjKised  another  called  'Emmanuel,' 
which  was  performed  at  the  Free  Trade  Hall  in 
1 651.    He  is  also  the  composer  of  1  The  Cursair,' 


a  cantata,  written  in  1849  an'4  published  in  1856 
but  never  performed,  and  of  a  third  oratorio, 
quartets  and  quintets  for  stringed  instruments, 
pianoforte  trios,  etc.,  all  still  in  MS.  In  1847 
he  published  a  collection  of  '  Psalm  Tune*  and 
Chants,'  and  'The  Complete  Daily  Service  of 
the  Church,  as  chanted  at  St.  Matthew's,  Man- 
chester.' Glover  established  at  St.  Matthew's  the 
first  surpliced  choir  seen  in  Manchester  except 
that  of  the  cathedral.  He  has  lately  devoted 
much  of  his  attention  to  mechanical  inventions 
connected  with  weaving.  [W.  LL  H.] 

GLOVER,  William  Howard,  born  at  Kd- 
burn  .lime  6,  18 19,  was  a  son  of  Mrs.  Glover, 
I  the  celebrated  actress.    He  learned  the  violin 
under  WagatafF,  leader  of  the  Lyceum  Land, 
I  and  began  life  by  a  long  tour  on  the  continent, 
nfter  which  he  returned  to  England  and  led 
a  desultory  career  for  some  years  in  London  and 
the  provinces  —  teaching,  playing,  conducting, 
composing,  and  even  appearing  on  the  stajge  in 
opera.    He  was  for  many  years  musical  critic  to 
j  the  Morning  Post.    His  chief  works  were  "Tarn 
O'Shanter,'  a  cantata  produced  by  the  New 
;  Philharmonic  Society,  July  4.  1855,  and  per- 
i  formed  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  the  same 
j  year,  the  operas  of  4  Ruy  Bias.'  produced  at 
•  Covent  Garden,  Oct.  31,  1861,  and  'Aminta,' 
at  the  Haymarket  Theatre ;  '  Once  too  often,* 
operetta  at  Drury  Lane  ;  *  The  Coquette ' ; 
ture  to  *  Manfred1 ;  numerous  songs, 
etc.    In  1868  Glover  quitted  England  for  the 
United  States,  and  died  at  New  York,  Oct.  28, 
1875.  [W.H.H.j 

GLUCK,    CHBI8TOPH  WlLLIBALD,    RlTTEB 1 

von,  born  July  2,  17 14,  baptised  July. 4,  at 
Weidenwang,  near  Neumarkt,  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate.  His  father,  Alexander,  and  hi* 
mother,  Walburga,  l>elonged  to  the  household 
of  Prince  Lobkowitz,  and  it  was  at  his  castle 
of  Eisenberg  that  the  future  reformer  of  the 
lyric  drama  passed  his  early  days.  At  12  he 
was  sent  for  six  years  to  the  Jesuit  school  at 
Komotow  or  Cham u tow  in  Bohemia,  where  be 
studied  classics,  and  had  his  first  lessens  in 
singing,  the  violin,  clavecin,  and  organ.  In 
1732  he  went  to  Prague,  where  he  continued  hi* 
musical  education  under  Czernhor*ky,  and  also 
learned  the  cello ;  maintaining  himself  in  the 
meanwhile  by  singing  in  church,  playing  the 
violin  at  the  peasants'  dances  in  the  neighbouring 
villages,  and  giving  concerts  in  the  larger  towns 
near  Prague.  In  1 736  he  went  to  Vienna,  and 
at  the  house  of  Prince  Lobkowitz  was  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  Prince  Mehti,  a  distinguished  / 
amateur,  who  engaged  him  for  his  private  band, 
took  him  to  Milan,  and  placed  him  with  G.  B. 
Sammartini  to  complete  his  studies  in  harmony. 
Gluck  soon  began  to  write  operas — 4  Arta.«erse' 
(Milan)  1741 ;  4  Demofoonte '  (Milan\  'demice* 
or  'Demetrio,'  and  '  Ipermnestra'  ( Venice  1  in 
1742;  'Artamene1  (Cremona)  and  4Sif*ce' 
(Milan)  in  1743;  'Fedra'  (Milan)  in  1744; 
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and  in  the  spring  of  1745  'Poro'  or  •  Alessandro 
nell'  Indie*  (Turin).    All  these  were  well  re- 
ceived, and  in  consequence  of  their  success  he 
was  invited  in  1745  *°  London  as  composer  for 
the  opera  at  the  Haymarket.    Here  he  produced 
•La  Caduta  de'  Giganti*  (Jan.  7,  1746),  'Arta- 
mene'  (re- written),  and  a  pasticcio,  'Piramo  e 
TUbe,'  all  without  success,  Handel  declaring 
that  the  music  was  detestable,  and  that  the  com- 
poser knew  1  no  more  counterpoint  than  his  cook' 
— Waltz,  who,  however,  was  a  fair  bass  singer. 
Counterpoint  was  never  Gluck's  Btrong  point, 
but  the  works  just  named  had  not  even  origin- 
ality to  recommend  them.     He  also  appeared 
on  April  23,  1746,  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre 
in  the  unexpected  character  of  a  performer 
on  the  musical  glasses,  accompanied  by  the 
orchestra  (see  the '  General  Advertiser,'  March  31, 
and  H.  Walpole's  letter  to  Mann,  March  28). 
[Harmonica.]     But  his  journey  to  England, 
mortifying  as  it  was  to  hi*  vanity,  exercised  an 
important  influence  on  G luck's  career,  for  it 
forced  him  to  reflect  on  the  nature  of  his  gifts, 
and  eventually  led  him  to  change  his  style. 
The  pasticcio  taught  him  that  an  air,  though 
effective  in  the  opera  for  which  it  was  written, 
may  fail  to  make  any  impression  when  transferred 
to  a  different  situation  and  set  to  different  words. 
A  visit  to  Paris  shortly  after  gave  him  the  opportu- 
nity of  hearing  Rameau's  operas ;  and  in  listening 
to  the  French  composers  admirably  appropriate 
recitatives,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Italian  opera  of  that  time  was  but  a  concert, 
for  which,  as  the  Abbe  Arnaud  happily  expressed 
it,  the  drama  furnished  the  pretext.  Returning 
to  Vienna  by  way  of  Hamburg  and  Dresden 
towards  the  end  of  1746,  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  esthetics  as  connected  with  music, 
and  of  the  language  and  literature  of  various 
countries,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  frequent 
the  most  intellectual  society  within  his  reach. 
'Semiramide  ricuuwintn'  (Vienna  1748)  is  a 
decided  step  in  advance,  and  in  it  may  be 
detected  the  germ  of  Gluck's  distinctive  qualities. 
His  next  work  was  'Filide'  (1749),  a  serenade, 
or  more  properly  cantata,  in  2  acts,  written  at 
Copenhagen  for  the  birthday  of  Christian  VII. 
It  is  now  in  the  library  at  Berlin,  but  being 
a  mere  piece  de  circonttunee  scarcely  deserves  a 
place  in  the  list  of  his  works.    Far  otherwise  is 
it  with  'Telemacco'  (Rome  1750)  and  'La 
Clemenza  di  Tito*  (Naples  1751),  which  deserve 
special  attention,  as  from  them  Gluck  borrowed 
many  a  page  for  his  French  operas  'Armide'  and 
'iphigenie  en  Tauride';  from  which  fact  it  is 
evident  that  when  they  were  written  his  style 
had  already  changed.  These  operas  were  followed 
in  1754  by  'L'Eroe  Cinese.'  first  performed  at 
Schonbrunn,  'II  Trionfo  di  Camillo'  (Rome\ 
and  'Antigono'  (ibid.).    From  1755-61  Gluck 
was  stationary  in  Vienna,  and  to  all  appearance 
failing  ;  he  wrote  divertissements  for  the  palaces 
of  Laxenburg  and  Schonbrunn;  composed  airs 
for  the  comedies  or  comic  operettas  performed 
at  the  court  theatre  ;  and  produced  only  one 
opera  in  3  acts, '  Tetide'  (1 760),  of  which  nothing 


I  has  survived.  These  six  years  however,  far  from 
I  being  wasted,  were  probably  most  useful  to  him, 
I  for  by  these  apparently  insignificant  works  he 
was  acquiring  flexibility  of  style,  and  securing 
powerful  patrons,  without  losing  sight  of  his 
ultimate  aim.  His  opera  'Orfeo  ed  Euridice'1 
(Vienna  Oct.  5, 1 762) — the  libretto  not  as  hereto- 
fore by  Metastasio,  but  by  Calzabigi — showed  to 
all  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  what  the  aims 
of  the  reformer  of  the  lyric  stage  were.  After 
the  production  of  this  "fine  work,  however,  he 
returned  to  Metastasio  and  to  piece*  de  citron- 
xtancc  for  the  court  theatre—'  Ezio '  ( 1 763) ;  '  La 
Rencontre  imprt'vue,'  afterwards  produced  in 
German  as 'Die  Pilgrimevon  Mekka' (1764);  *I1 
Parnasso  confuso,'  *  La  Corona,'  and  •Telemacco,* 
partly  re-written  (1765);  in  fact  he  was  obliged 
to  bend  to  circumstances,  and  before  all  things  to 
please  the  princes  who  protected  him  and  sang  his 
music.  '  11  Parnasso '  was  played  by  four  arch- 
duchesses, the  archduke  Leopold  accompanying 
them  on  the  clavecin.  It  was  probably  between 
this  date  and  the  departure  of  Marie  Antoinette 
for  Franco  (May,  1770)  that  Gluck  acted  as 
singing  master  to  that  princess. 

At  length,  thinking  the  time  had  come  for 
bringing  his  ideas  before  the  public,  and  finding 
in  Calzabigi  a  poet  who  shared  his  taste  for  strong 
dramatic  situations,  he  produced  in  Vienna 
'Alcesto'  (Dec.  16,  1767)  and  'Paride  ed  Eleua' 
(1769).  The  scores  of  these  operas  were  pub- 
lished in  Vienna  (ijr-Q-fo)*  and  dedicated 
respectively  to  the  Archduchess  Leopold  and 
the  Duke  of  Braganza.  Each  contains  a  dedi- 
catory epistle,  briefly  explaining  Gluck's  views 
'  on  dramatic  music.  As  far  as  theory  went,  his 
system  was  not  new,  as  it  rested  on  the  outlines 
already  sketched  by  Benedetto  Marcello  in  his 
'  Teatro  alia  Moda*  (1720);  but  theory  ami 
practice  are  two  different  things,  and  Gluck 
has  the  rare  merit  of  showing  in  his  '  Alceste* 
and  1  Paride  *  that  he  was  both  composer  and 
critic,  and  could  not  only  imagine  but  produce 
an  opera  in  which  all  is  consecutive,  where 
the  music  faithfully  interprets  each  situation, 
and  the  interest  arises  from  the  perfect  adapta- 
tion of  the  eiigemh/e  of  the  music  to  the  w  hole 
,  of  the  drama.  The  composition  of  these  two 
great  works  did  not  prevent  his  writing  the 
intermezzi  of  '  Le  Feste  d'A polio,'  '  Bauci  e 
Filemone,'  and  •  Aristeo,'  produced  at  the  court 
theatre  of  Parma  in  1 769,  but  not  published. 

In  spite  of  the  favour  he  enjoyed  at  the  court 
of  Vienna  and  of  the  incontestable  beauties 
contained  in  •Orfeo,'  'Alceste,'  and  'Paride  ed 
Elona,'  Gluck's  countrymen  criticised  his  new 
le  in  a  manner  so  galling,  that,  conhcious 
his  own  power,  and  by  no  means  devoid  of 
vanity,  he  resolved  to  carry  out  elsewhere  the 
revolution  he  had  determined  to  effect  in  dramatio 
music.  In  the  Bailli  du  Rollet,  an  attache*  of 
the  French  embassy  in  Vienna,  he  found  an 
enthusiastic  partisan  and  a  valuable  auxiliary; 
they  consulted  as  to  a  drama  in  which  musio 
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might  be  employed  for  enhancing  the  expression 
of  the  words  and  the  pathos  of  the  situations ; 
and  their  choice  fell  upon  Racine's  '  Iphigenie.* 
This  opera,  '  Iphigenie  en  Aulide,'  was  written 
in  French  in  177 J,  partially  rehearsed  at  the 
theatre  in  Vienna  towards  the  end  of  the  same 
year,  and  produced  at  the  Opera  in  Paris, 
April  19,  1774.  Gluck  left  no  means  untried 
to  ensure  success  —  statements  of  his  views, 
public  announcements  ('  Mercure  de  France,' 
Oct.  1772  and  Feb.  73),  public  tributes  of  respect 
to  .I.J.  Rousseau,  letters  to  authors  whose  good 
will  it  was  desirable  to  propitiate — in  short 
everything  that  ability  and  experience  in  such 
matters  could  'suggest.  And  yet  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  all-powerful  protection  of  his 
^/  former  pupil,  Marie  Antoinette,  he  would  in  all 
probability  have  failed  in  getting  his  work 

Eerformed,  so  strong  was  the  opposition  which 
is  arrival  in  France  had  roused,  especially 
amongst  those  interested  in  keeping  him  out  of 
the  4Acad<  mie  de  MiiBique.'  The  Dauphiness 
seems  to  have  been  really  attached  to  her  old 
singing  master.  In  a  letter  to  her  sister  Marie 
Christina  (May  3,  1 777)  she  calls  him  'notre 
cher  Gluck,'  and  after  the  success  of  'OrpheV 
,/  she  granted  him  a  pension  of  6000  francs,  and 
the  same  sum  for  every  fresh  work  he  should 
produce  on  the  French  stage. 

The  appearance  of  'Iphigenie  en  Aulide*  marks 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  French  opera.  This 
severe  and  deeply  conceived  work  transports  us 
bodily  into  Greece ;  it  is  pervaded  throughout  by 
an  antique  atmosphere,  of  the  days  of  Sophocles 
rather  than  of  Euripides.  What  a  bold  innova- 
tion is  the  overture,  with  the  inexorable  voice  of 
the  oracle  making  itself  heard,  and  with  the 
striking  unison  passage,  which  at  once  forces  the 
ruling  thought  of  the  drama  into  notice,  while  it 
closely  connects  the  symphony  with  the  action  on 
the  stage !  Then  again,  how  grand,  how  just, 
how  pathetic  is  the  declamation  of  all  the  airs  ! 
These  airs,  it  must  be  confessed,  succeed  each 
other  too  rapidly,  and  one  cannot  but  regret  that 
the  librettist  did  not  perceive  how  much  the 
action  is  retarded  by  making  three  airs  follow 
each  other  in  one  act,  a  mistake  which  might 
easily  have  been  avoided.  But  how  ingenious 
are  the  artifices  to  which  Gluck  resorts  in  order 
to  give  variety  to  the  recitative  and  the  decla- 
matory passages  t  How  skilfully  he  brings  in  his 
short  incisive  symphonies,  and  how  much  effect 
ho  produces  by  syncopation  !  How  appropriately 
he  introduces  the  orchestra  to  emphasise  a  word, 
or  to  point  a  dramatic  antithesis  !  How  graceful 
is  the  chorus  « Que  d'attraits' !  and  how  startling 
and  attractive  are  the  brilliancy,  force,  and  bold- 
ness of  the  harmony  in  the  hymn  of  triumph 
'  Chantons,  c61cbrons  notre  reine  '!  While  listen- 
ing to  the  air  of  Agamemnon,  'Au  falte  des 
grandeurs,'  the  enthusiastic  Abbe*  Arnaud  ex- 
claimed, 'With  that  air  one  might  found  a 
religion.'  What  a  depth  of  expression  is  con- 
tained in  the  air  '  Par  un  pere  cruel  a  la  mort 


condamnee'  !  and  what  heart-rending 
the  recitative 
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not  to  speak  of  the  scene  in  which  Clytemn*rtrs 
fa!nts.  the  duet  between  Achille  and  Ipb/gea  e 
which  gave  rise  to  so  many  discut-sions,  th* 
quartet,  or  the  dance  music  ! 

Owing  to  the  support  of  the  court  and  the 
pains  taken  by  Gluck  to  obtain  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  'performance,  'Iphigenie'  was  most 
favourably  received.  Its  success  gave  the  finish- 
ing stroke  to  the  antiquated  works  of  LuUy  and 
Rameau,  and  introduced  into  grand  opera  tb* 
revolution  already  effected  in  opera  comique  by 
Philidor,  Monsigny,  and  Gretry. 

4  Iphigenie'  was  speedily  followed  by  '  Orphee 
et  Eurydice,'  adapted  from  the  'Orfeo*  already 
mentioned,  and  produced  at  the  Acadcmie,  Aug. 
2,17  74.  This  opera  made  a  profound  impression, 
although  Gluck  was  compelled  to  transp<»se  the 
music  of  Orpheus  to  suit  Legros,  as  there  was 
no  contralto  capable  of  taking  the  part.  The 
second  act  is  still  accounted  a  masterpiece. 

In  accordance  with  a  desire  expressed  by 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  which  Gluck  was  too 
good  a  courtier  to  refuse, '  Le  Poirier,*  a  comedy 
by  Vade,  which  he  hat!  composed  in  1762,  and 
'  Cythere  Assiegee,'  a  piece  of  Favart's  which 
he  had  converted  into  an  opera  in  1759,  were 
performed  at  the  court  theatre  at  Versailles  in 
1775.  The  latter  work  was  also  produced  in 
Paris  (Aug.  I,  of  the  same  year)  with  a  diver- 
tissement by  P.  M.  Berton,  and  with  a  want  of 
success  which  compelled  Arnaud  to  admit  that 
'  Hercules  was  more  at  home  with  the  club  than 
the  distaff.' 

For  this  failure,  however,  Gluck  was  consoled 
by  the  brilliant  success  of  his  '  Alceste,'  which 
he  rearranged  for  the  French  stage  (April  23, 
1776),  and  which  created  quite  as  much  enthu- 
siasm as  'Orphee'  had  done,  notwithstanding 
a  want  of  variety  in  the  libretto.  It  is  in  th;s 
fine  work  that  the  oracle  of  Apollo  pronounces 
its  stern  decree  on  a  reiterated  note  which 
strikinglv  pictures  the  immutability  of  the  in- 
fernal  deities.  This  touch  of  deliberate  inspira- 
tion was  not  lost  on  Mozart  in  '  Don  Giovanni,' 
nor  on  Ambroise  Thomas  in  '  Hamlet.' 

In  order  to  prove  that  it  was  not  in  trageiv 
alone  he  excelled,  but  that  he  also  possessed  the 
descriptive  faculty,  and  Could  depict  scenes  of 
luxury,  and  express  tender  and  graceful  senti- 
ments,Gluck  composed '  Armide'  (Sept.  23, 1777 '. 
He  had  been  reproached  with  having  no  melody, 
and  with  making  his  singers  'shriek  ;  this  work, 
which  contains  many  charming  passages,  and  s 
duet  magnificent  for  passion  and  tenderness,  was 
his  answer.  The  excitement  it  aroused  is  almost 
incredible.  Picciuni  had  recently  arrived  in 
Paris,  and,  under  Marmontel's  superintendence, 
was  composing  his  'Roland,'  to  be  produced 
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four  months  after  'Armide.'  His  admirers, 
and  the  partisans  of  the  old  Italian  music,  were 
furious  at  Gluck's  success,  and  every  one  knows 
the  lengths  to  which  the  war  of  the  Gluck  ist* 
and  Piccinnist*  was  carried.  It  was  even  more 
violent  than  the  old  quarrel  of  the  Bouffons, 
since  the  combatants  were  encouraged  by  the 
bodily  presence  of  the  rival  masters.  Marmontel, 
La  Harpe,  Ginguene,  d'Alembert,  the  Chevalier 
de  Chastellux,  Framery,  and  Coqueau,  were 
among  the  attacking  party,  while  the  chief  de- 
fenders were  Suard  and  the  Abbe  Arnaud. 
Not  content  with  disparaging  Gluck's  genius  in 
his  '  Essai  sur  les  revolutions  de  la  Musique,' 
Marmontel  went  the  length  of  writing  an  entire 
poem,  'Polymnie,'  in  praise  of  the  Italian  school 
and  his  favourite  Piccinni.  Space  will  not 
permit  us  to  enumerate  the  pamphlets,  epi- 
grams, and  Batires,  which  emanated  from  both 
sides  in  this  contest;  nearly  all  that  are  of 
any  importance  may  be  found  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Abbe*  Leblond  — '  Memoires  pour 
servir  a  l'histoire  de  la  revolution  operee  dans  la 
musique  par  M.  le  Chevalier  Cluck'  (Naples  and 
Paris  1 78 1,  with  a  portrait  of  Gluck  engraved 
by  Saint  Aubin).  The  champions  of  the  Italian 
school  accused  him  of  composing  operas  in  which 
there  was  1  little  melody,  little  nature,  and  little 
elegance  or  refinement.  They  declared  that  the 
noise  of  his  orchestra*  was  necessary  to  drown  his 
clumsy  modulations;  that  his  accompanied  reci- 
tative  was  nothing  but  an  overloaded  imitation 
of  the  Italian  «recitativo  obbligato';  that  his 
choruses  were  less  dramatic  than  those  of  Ra- 
meau ;  and  that  his  duets  were  borrowed,  and 
badly  borrowed,  from  the  '  duetti  h  dialogo"  which 
he  had  heard  in  Italy.  They  could  not  forgive 
what  Marmontel  calls  his  'harsh  and  rugged 
harmony, the  incoherent  modulations,  mutilations, 
and  incongruities  contained  in  his  airs,'  but  they 
were  most  offended  by  his  '  want  of  care  in 
choosing  his  subjects,  in  carrying  out  his  designs, 
and  giving  completeness  and  finish  to  his  melo- 
dies.' In  short  they  denied  him  the  possession 
of  any  creative  genius  whatever.  They  might 
as  well  have  denied  the  existence  of  the  sun — 
but  passion  invariably  blinds  its  votaries. 

The  Abbe*  Arnaud,  on  the  other  hand,  met  the 
systematic  disparagement  of  Marmontel  and  La 
Harpe  with  his  '  Profession  de  foi  en  musique* ; 
an  excellent  treatise  on  musical  aesthetics,  though 
little  more  than  a  paraphrase  of  the  celebrated 
dedication  which  Gluck  himself  had  prefixed  to 
the  score  of  'Alceste.'  This  statement  of  the 
great  reformer's  principles  is  well  worth  trans- 
cribing. 

'When  I  undertook  to  set  the  opera  of  Alceste  to 
m  i-if,'  he  begins,  'I  resolved  to  avoid  all  thoso  abuse* 
which  had  crept  into  Italian  opera  through  the  mistaken 
vanity  of  singer*  and  the  unwise  compliance  of  composers, 
and  which  had  rendered  it  wearisome  and  ridiculou<, 
instead  of  being,  as  it  once  wan,  the  grandest  and  mo»t 
im posing  stage  of  modern  times.  I  endeavoured  to  reduco 
xru  i'ic  to  its  proper  function,  that  of  seconding  poetry  by 
enforcing  the  expression  of  the  sentiment,  and  the  interest 
of  the  situations,  without  Interrupting  the  action,  or 


weakening  it  by  superfluous  ornament.  My  idea 
that  the  relation  of  music  to  poetry  was  much  the  tamo 
as  that  of  harmonious  colouring  and  well-dn  noted  liu.ht 
and  shade  to  an  accurate  drawing,  which  am  mates  tl.e 
figures  without  altering  their  outlines.  1  have  there'i-re 
been  very  careful  never  to  interrupt  a  singer  in  the  hi  at 
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of  a  dialogue  in  order  to  iutnsluce  a  tedious  ritormsle, 
nor  to  stop  him  in  the  middle  of  a  piece  either  'or  the 
purpose  of  displaying  the  flexibility  of  his  voice  on  s 
favourable  \fl>wel,  or  that  thu  orchestra  might  give 
time  to  take  breath  before  a  long-suetained  note. 

'  Furthermore,  I  have  not  thought  it  right  to  harry 
through  the  second  fjart  of  a  song  if  the  words  happened 
to  be  the  most  important  of  the  whole,  in  ord^r  to  repeat 
the  first  part  regularly  four  times  over;  or  to  finish  the 
air  where  the  settee  does  not  end  in  order  to  allow  the 
singer  to  exhibit  bis  power  of  varying  the  passage  at 
pleasure.  In  fact,  my  object  was  to  put  an  end  to  abui-oa 
against  which  good  taste  and  good  sense  have  long  pro- 
tected in  vain. 

'  My  idea  was  that  the  overture  ought  to  indicate  the 
subject  and  prepare  the  spectators  for  the  character  of  the 
piece  they  are  about  to  nee;  that  the  instruments  oucht 
to  be  introduced  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  interest 
and  passion  in  the  wonls;  and  that  it  was  necessary 
above  all  to  avoid  making  too  great  a  disparity  between 
the  recitative  and  the  air  of  a  dialogue,  so  as  not  to  1  rra'c 
the  sense  of  a  period  or  awkwardly  interrupt  the  move- 
ment and  animation  of  a  scene.  I  also  thought  that  my 
chief  endeavour  should  be  to  attain  a  grand  simplicity, 
and  consequently  I  have  avoided  making  a  parade  of 
difficulties  at  the  cost  of  clearness;  I  have  set  no  value 
on  novelty  as  such,  unless  it  was  naturally  suggested  by 
the  situation  and  suited  to  the  expression ;  in  short 
there  was  no  rule  which  I  did  not  1 
to  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  enact,' 
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It  can  never  be  out  of  place  to  recall  such 
precepts  as  these — precepts  which  will  be  worth 
following  to  the  end  of  time.  Gluck  himself 
bore  them  carefully  in  mind  in  composing  his 
'  Iphigt'nie  en  Tauride,'  produced  in  Paris  (in  4 
art-,  i  with  immense  success  May  iS,  1779.  It  is 
the  highest  and  most  complete  expression  of  his 
genius.  Amongst  its  many  beauties  must  le 
specified  the  air  of  Thoas ;  the  airs  '  Je  t'implore 
et  je  tremble'  (borrowed  from  1  Telemacco'), 
'  O  malheureuse  Iphigenie '  (originally  written 
for  4  La  Clemenza  di  Tito'),  '  Unis  des  la  plus 
tendre  enfance,'  sung  by  Pylades  ;  and,  beyond 
all,  the  sleep  of  Orestes  —  the  heart  breaking 
remorse  of  the  deceitful  parricide,  the  spirited 
choruses,  and  the  barbarous  Scythian  dances. 
These  passages  all  glow  with  colour,  though  the 
means  by  which  the  effect  is  produced  are  of  the 
simplest  kind.  By  this  chef-d'oeuvre  Gluck  amply 
vindicated  his  superiority  over  Piccinni,  whose 
'  Iphigenie  en  Tauride '  (Jan.  a 3, 1 781)  could  not 
make  way  against  that  of  his  rival. 

The  last  woik  which  Gluck  composed  for  the 
Opera  in  Paris  was  'Echo  et  Narcisse'  (Sept. 
21 1  1779)'  Though  not  very  successful  it  was 
revived  in  August  1780,  and  one  of  the  airs,  and 
tho  'hymne  a  TAmour,'  have  since  been  intro- 
duced into  'Orpin  e.'  It  was  however  with  '  Les 
Danaides'  that  Gluck  intended  to  close  his  labo- 
rious career  ;  but  an  apoplectic  seizure  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  the  task,  and  he  transferred 
the  libretto  to  his  pupil  Salieri.  He  then  retired 
to  Vienna,  where  he  passed  his  last  years  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  position  secured  by  his  fame 
and  his  large  fortune,  until  a  second  stroke  of 
apoplexy  carried  him  off,  Nov.  15,  1787  (not 
the  35th,  as  Fetis  states). 

The  authorities  for  this  sketch  of  Gluck's  career, 
and  for  the  notices  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  his  operas,  are  various  historical 
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documents,  and  the  biographies  and  critiques  of  [ 

Lebiond,  F.  J.  Riedel  (« Ueber  die  Musik  des 
Ritter*  Christopb  von  Gluck,  verschiedene  Schrif-  I 
ten,'  Vienna  1 775^»   Siegmeyer  ('Ueber  den 
Kitter  Gluck  un.l  seine  Werke,'  Berlin  1825), 
Miel,  Solie,  Anton  Schmid  ('Chr.  W.  Ritter  von 
Gluck,'  Leipzig  1854),  Fe"ti»,  Hector  Berlioz  ('A  j 
travers  chants'),  Ad.  Adam  ('Dernier*  Souve- 
nirs'), Desnoiresterres  ('Gluck  et  Piccinni,*  Paris,  I 
1872),  etc.  Fur  more  minute  details  the  reader  is  ' 
referred  to  Schmid's  work,  which  is  most  complete  I 
as  regards  the  catalogue  of  (J luck's  comjxxritions.  f 
To  his  list  must  be  added  the  magnificent  edition  ' 
of  Mile.  Pelletan,  evidently  the  work  of  an  \ 
ardent  admirer ;  of  which  the  full  scores  of  the  ; 
two  '  Iphig-'nies,'  with  a  portrait,  and  preface  in  J 
three  languages,  are  all  that  have  appeared  at  I 
present.     For  those  who  wish  to  study  the  I 
physiognomy  of  this  diplomatic  composer,  im- 
petuous artist,  and  am  i singly  vain  man.  there 
are  the  engravings  of  Miger'  and  Sichling  from 
the  portrait  painted  by  Duplessis  in  1775,  Saint 
Aubin's  engraving  from  Houdon's  celebrated 
bust,  and  l'hilippeaux's  from  the  picture  painted 
by  Houdeville.    There  is  a  full  length  statue  of 
Gluck  by  Gavel ier  at  the  new  Opera  House  in 
Paris.    Under  Miger's  portrait  are  the  words  of 
Pythagoras,  'He  preferred  the  Muses  to  the 
Sirens,'  words  applied  to  him  by  Wieland,  anil, 
as  such,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  many  bitter 
remarks  of  earlier  German  critics. 

Before  summing  up  our  opinion  of  duck's 
works  as  a  wbole,  we  have  only  to  remark  that, 
according  to  Fetis,  he  failed  in  symphony  proper, 
and  was  by  no  means  distinguished  as  a  com- 
poser of  sacred  music.  He  wrote  indeed  but 
little  for  the  church  ;  the  psalm  '  Doinine,  Domi- 
nus  noster'  for  choir  and  orchestra,  a  '  De  pro- 
fundus'  for  the  same  (engraved),  and  a  part  of 
the  cantata  '  Le  Jugement  dernier,'  completed  by 
Salieri,  being  all  his  known  works  in  this  style. 

Gluck's  fame  therefore  rests  entirely  on  his 
dramatic  ooin|>ositious.  Padre  Martini  said  that 
he  combined  in  the  musical  drama  '  all  the  finest 
qualities  of  Italian,  and  many  of  those  of  French 
music,  with  the  great  beauties  of  the  German 
orchestra '  —  in  other  words,  he  created  oos- 
moisilitan  music.  He  was  not  satisfied  with 
introducing  a  correct  style  of  declamation,  and 
banishing  false  and  useless  onv.meuts  from  the 
stage  ;  and  yet  if  he  had  merely  carried  to  per- 
fection the  work  begun  by  Lully  and  Rameau ; 
if  his  efforts  had  been  limited  to  removing  the 
harpsichord  from  the  orchestra,  introducing  the 
harp  and  trombones,  employing  tho  clarinets, 
scoring  with  skill  and  effect,  giving  more  im- 
portance and  interest  to  the  overture,  and  em- 
ploying with  such  magic  effect  the  artifice  of 
momentary  pauses  to  vary  or  emphasise  speech 
in  music, — if  be  had  done  no  more  than  this  he 
would  have  earned  our  gratitude,  but  he  would 
not  in  that  case  have  been  one  of  the  monarvha 
of  art.    What  then  did  he  accomplish  that  was 
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so  extraordinary  ?    He  grasped  the  idea  that  the 

mission  of  music  was  not  merely  to  afford  grati- 
fication to  the  een-es,  and  he  proved  that  the 
expression  of  moral  qualities  is  within  her  reach. 
He  disdained  all  such  tricks  of  the  trade  a*  do 
not  appeal  to  the  heart, — in  fact  he  'preferred 
the  Muses  to  the  Sirens.'  He  aimed  at  depicting 
historic  or  legendary  characters  and  antique  social 
life,  and  in  this  work  of  genius  he  put  into  the 
mouth,  of  each  of  his  heroes  accents  suite- 1  to 
their  sentiments,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  times 
in  which  they  lived.  He  made  use  of  the  or- 
chestra to  add  to  the  force  of  a  dramatic  sitca- 
tion,  or  .(in  one  noble  instance)  to  contrast 
external  repose  with  the  internal  agitation  of  a 
remorseful  conscience.  In  a  word,  all  his  French 
operas  show  him  to  have  been  a  noble  musician, 
a  true  poet,  and  a  deep  thinker. 

Like  Corneille  he  has  endowed  France  with  a 
series  of  sublime  tragedies ;  and  if  the  author  of 
«Le  Cid,'  'Lee  Horaces,"  'Cinna,'  'Polyeucte,' 
and  1  Pompee 1  may  be  justly  reproached  with 
too  great  a  preference  for  Lucan  and  Seneca, 
there  is  perhaps  also  cause  for  regret  that  Uluck 
was  too  much  influenced  by  the  declamaUcv 
school  then  prevalent  in  France.  But,  like  the 
father  of  French  tragedy,  how  nobly  has  he 
redeemed  an  occasional  inflation  or  monotony,  a 
few  awkward  phrases,  or  trifling  inaccuracies  of 
style !  There  is  another  point  of  resemblance 
between  these  two  men,  whose  manly  genius 
was  reflective  rather  than  spontaneous ;  all  their 
works  have  in  common  the  element  of  grandeur, 
but  they  differ  from  one  another  in  physiognomy, 
form,  and  character.  The  influence  of  such  Art 
as  theirs  is  anything  but  enorvating;  on  the  con- 
trary it  elevates  and  strengthens  the  mind,  and 
is  thus  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  caprices 
of  fashion  or  the  attacks  of  time.  |O.C] 

GLYN  A  PARKER  were  organ  builders  at 
Salford,  near  Manchester.  Their  instruments 
date  from  1730  to  1749.  Amongst  them  is  the 
organ  at  Poynton,  Lancashire,  which  so  pleased 
Handel  that  he  ordered  Parker  to  build  one  for 
the  Foundling  Hospital  (1749).  [V.deP.] 

GODDARD,  Arabella,  the  most  distinguished 
of  English  pianoforte-players,  of  an  old  Salisbury 
family,  was  born  at  S.  Servans.  St.  Main,  Jan.  1 2, 
1 838,  at  the  age  of  six  was  placed  under  Kalk- 
brenner  in  Paris,  and  afterwards  had  a  few 
lessons  from  Mrs.  Anderson  and  from  Thai  berg 
in  England.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in 
public  at  the  Grand  National  Concerts  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  of  which  Balfe  was  conductor, 
on  Oct.  23,  1850,  where  her  style  and  mechanism 
at  once  made  a  great  impres>ion.  On  Thalberg's 
recommendation,  she  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  Davison,  who  led  her  to  the  studj 
of  those  great  compositions,  many  of  which  she 
played  in  England  for  the  first  time.  On  April 
14.  1853,  she  made  her  drfmi,  and  at  once  fixed 
her  position  a*  a  classical  player,  at  the  concert 
of  theOuartet  Association,  in  Meothoven's  immense 
solo  nonata  in  B>,  op.  106,  a  work  which  till  that 
moment  had  probably  not  been  performed  in 
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public  in  England,  but  which  she  played  without 
book.  The  winter  of  1S54  and  the  whole  of  55 
were  passed  by  Miss  Goddard  in  Germany  and 
Italy.  She  carried  her  classical  repertoire  with 
her ;  played  inter  alia  at  the  Gewandhaus  Concert 
Oct.  1S55  ;  and  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by 
•ome  of  the  best  critics  of  Germany.  Returning 
to  this  country,  she  made  her  first  appearance  at 
the  Philharmonic  on  June  9,  1856,  in  Sterndale 
Bennett's  Concerto  in  C  minor  (then  in  MS); 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  (in  Moacheles'  Concerto  in 
E)  on  March  13,  58,  and  at  the  Monday  Popular 
Concert*  on  March  9,  59. 

In  1S57  and  58  Miss  Goddard  played  in 
London  all  the  last  sonatas  of  Beethoven  t^from 
op.  10 1  to  ill)— at  that  time  almost  absolute 
novelties  to  most  of  her  hearers — as  well  an 
many  other  masterpieces  by  Clement i.  Duasek, 
Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  and  other  masters,  either 
•olo  or  with  accompaniment  of  stringed  instru- 
ments, in  addition  to  the  usual  classical  Con- 
certos, Trios,  Sonatas,  etc.  In  i860  she  married 
Mr.  Davison,  who,  as  already  stated,  was  her  real 
master  and  the  former  of  her  taste.  In  1873 
Madame  Goddard  left  this  country  for  a  length- 
ened tour  through  America,  Australia,  and  India, 
returning  in  the  autumn  of  76,  and  making  her 
first  reappearance  in  two  recitals  at  St.  James's 
Hall  on  Oct.  1 2  and  19.  [G.] 

GODFREY.  A  family  of  English  military 
band-masters.  CHAMJW  Godfrey,  the  founder, 
was  born  in  1 790  at  Kingston,  Surrey ;  in 
1 81 3  joined  the  ColdBtreams  as  a  bassoon-player, 
and  soon  became  band  master,  a  post  which 
he  filled  with  honour  till  his  death,  Dec.  1  a, 
1863,  at  his  house  in  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster, after  50  years1  service.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Musician  in  Ordinary  to  the  King  in 
1831,  and  was  one  of  the  Court  of  Assistants 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians.  The  first 
journal  of  military  music  published  in  this 
country,  under  the  name  of  '  Jullien's  Journal/ 
w  as  arranged  by  Mr.  Godfrey.  His  three  sons 
were  educated  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 
Daniel,  the  eldest,  was  born  in  1831,  and  has 
been  band-master  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  since 
1856.  In  1872  he  took  his  band  to  the  United 
States — the  first  visit  of  an  English  military 
band  since  the  Independence.  He  is  well  known 
here  and  abroad  by  his  waltzes  for  military 
band— 'Guard*,'  ■  Mabel,'  «  Hilda,'  etc. 

The  second,  Adolphus  Frederick,  born  in 
1837,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  Coldstream*,  and 
is  still  1  urn'  1- master  of  that  regiment.  Charles, 
the  third,  born  in  1839,  joined  the  Scots  Fusiliers 
as  band- master  in  1859  and  left  that  regiment 
in  1868  for  a  similar  position  in  the  Royal  Horse 
Guards,  which  he  now  fills  (1878).  (G.] 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING.    The  so-called 
'National  Anthem'  of  England,  a  tune  in  two 
the  first  of  6  bars,  the  second  of  8. 
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»ve  our  do 


grecJvui  queen.  Uod  mt«  Um  yuwtu! 


her    rlc  • 


lor  -  I  -  ouj.  Hso-py  and  «lor  •  I 


-r 


3 


ut,  God 

O  Lord  our  God,  arise, 
Scatter  our  enemies, 

And  make  them  fall. 
Confound  their  politics 
Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks, 
On  Thee  our  hope*  we  tix, 

God  save  us  all. 

Thy  choicest  gifts  in  store 
On  her  be  pleased  to  j»>ur, 

Long  may  she  retym. 
May  the  defend  our  laws, 
And  ever  irive  us  c»u>e 
To  sing  with  heart  nnd  voice, 

God  rave  the  C 


Its  first  public  performance  is  stated  to  have 
been  at  a  dinner  in  1740  to  celebrate  the  taking 
of  Portobello  by  Admiral  Vernon  (Nov.  20, 1  73q), 
when  it  is  said  to  have  been  sung  by  Henry 
Carey  as  his  own  composition,  both  words  and 
muhic.  The  nearest  known  copy  to  that  date  is 
that  in  the  'Harmonia  Anglicana*  of  1742  or  4"», 
as  follows1.  It  is  marked  'for  two  voices,'  but 
we  give  the  melody  only.  ( 


J  J  J  ^3 


m 


Uod    wr«    our    Lord     the  Klo*[,  Lui*  live  our 


Die  King,  ttud    save  ttia 


Kit* 


tor  -  I  -  ous,  H*p-py  snd  tY-r  -  I  -  ous. 


N-nd    him   »t<  - 


to 


God  MT» 


bk  Quoca,  Lung  lire 


o    -    1,  r  us, 

O  Lord  our  God,  arise, 
Scatter  hit  enemies 

And  make  them  fall. 
Confound  their  noli  t  irk*, 
Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks, 
On  him  our  hope*  are  ftx'd, 

O  save  us  all. 

This  is  the  nearest  we  can  arrive  at  to  the 
original  form  of  the  air  and  word*,  and  both  will 
be  found  somewhat  different  from  throe  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  The  fact  that  Henry 
Carey  was  the  author  of  both  is  testified  to 
by  J.  Christopher  Smith,  Handel's  amanuemia, 
and  by  Dr.  Harington  ;  but  for  the  evidence  the 
reader  must  b»  referred  to  Mr.  Chappell's  full 
statement  in  his  '  Popular  Music,'  pp.  694,  5, 
and  to  Chrysander's  '  JahrbUcher'  (i.  287-407). 
In  1745  it  became  publicly  known  by  being; 
sung  at  the  theatres  as  '  a  loyal  song  or  anthem 
during  the  Scottish  Relnsllion.  The  Pretender 
was  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh  Sept.  16,  and  the 
first  appearance  of  'God  save  the  King'  was  at 
Drury  Lane,  Sept.  28.  For  a  month  or  so  it 
was  much  sung  at  both  Covent  Garden  and 

>  aw  CbappeU't  •Popular  Rusk.'  U.  704. 
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Drury  Lane ;  Burney  harmonised  it  for  the 
former,  and  Ame  for  tho  latter.  Both  word*  and 
music  were  printed,  the  latter  in  their  preaent 
form,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Oct.  1 745. 

How  far  God  save  the  King  was  compiled 
from  older  airs  will  probably  never  be  known. 
Several  exist  with  a  certain  resemblance  to  the 
modern  tune. 

I.  An  'Ayre,*  without  further  title,  at  p.  98 
of  a  MS.  book  attributed  to  'Dr.  Jan  Bull,  and 
dated  1619.  The  MS.,  formerly  in  possession  of 
Pepusch  and  of  Kitchener,  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  Mrs  Clark,  who  refuses  tn  allow  it  to  be  seen, 
but  the  following  is  copied  from  a  transcript  of 
Sir  G.  Smart's1 : — 


Thin  is  in  2  strain*  of  6  and  8  b:ir»,  and  besides 
its  general  likeness  it  has  both  the  rhytlim  and 
the  melody  of  the  modern  air  in  the  first  four 
bars  of  the  second  strain ;  but  the  minor  mode 
makes  an  essential  difference  in  the  effect. 

A  piece  entitled  'God  save  the  King'  occurs 
in  the  same  MS.,  p.  66,  but  this  is  founded  on 
the  phrase 

«2_ 


t 


5 


it 


and  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  national 
melody. 

2.  A  Scotch  carol,  1  RemcmW,  0  thou  man,1 
in  Ravenscroft's  1  Melismata,'  1611. 


thou  man. 


O    thou  man.  Iteroember.    0  thou  ■  in.  thr  time  b  tpent. 


r  r  I  r  •  t 


Re-incni-ber. 


thou  nun.  how  thou  art    dead    and  gone. 


1 


And     I      did  what 


can. 


there  -  for*  re  •  pent. 

This  is  the  air  on  the  ground  of  which  '  God 
save  the  King*  is  sometimes  claimed  for  Scotland. 
It  is  in  a  strains  of  8  bars  each,  and  has  the 
rhythm  and  melody  of  the  modern  tune  in  the 
first  and  third  bars  of  the  second  strain.  But  it 
is  in  minor. 

3.  A  ballad.  'Franklin  is  fled  away'  (first 
printed  in  1669). 

1  Printed  t>T  Mr.  Carnmlnrt  fMu«.  Timet.  Kay  lm.  The  tharpa 
there  (tirnarr  ntnillrd  fr-Tn  Ui»  tie-nature  \  a.n  Vr.  <  iimmlr v«  •unultei, 
with  treat  proUbUltjr.  that  thej  were  added  after  bull'*  time. 


m 


T 


Kranklln 


a  -  waj.  0  boos.  O 


: 


X 


In   whom  tnj  >jjr* 


do  end. 


1 — r 


hone.    O  heme' 


J- 


-1 


Franklin,  mj   heart  *  delight,  alnoe  but  he 


took    ha  fcrfs. 


Itkdi  now  the  world  good  naibt.  O    hone.    O  hone! 

'4.  A  piece  in  '  A  choice  Collection  of  Lesson* 
for  the  Harpsichord  or  Spinnet,  composed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Henry  Purcell,'  1696. 

Jt__»  1 


-I — r- 


— r—  

— P— r— !- 

 »  1 

;  r      r  n  ■ 

•     s  • 

-  r  -  -  — — — 1 — 1 — 

-•— 

-J— J  f— 1  •  '  

Here  the  similarity  is  confined  to  the  lecmiing 
rhythm  in  the  first  and  third  bars  of  each  section. 

Thus  the  rhythm  and  phrases  of  God  save  the 
King,  and  even  the  unequal  length  of  the  two 
strains  (its  most  essential  peculiarity'),  had  all 
existed  before.  So  also  did  some  of  the  phrases 
of  the  words.  'God  save  the  king'  is  found  in 
the  English  Bible  (Coverdale,  1535),  and  as  the 
phrase  is  in  no  sense  a  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
words,  which  literally  are  ' Let  the  king  Int.' 
it  seem*,  to  follow  that  the  phrase  must  have 
been  employed  in  the  translation  as  one  familiar 
to  English  readers.  Mr.  Froude  has  also  quoted  a 
watchword  of  the  navy  as  early  as  1545 — 'God  save 
the  king,'  with  the  countersign  '  Long  to  reign 
over  us'  (Hist.  chap.  22).  'God  save  King 
James 1  is  the  refrain  of  a  ballad  of  1 606 ;  and 
God  save  Charles  the  king,  Our  royal  Roy,  Grant 
him  long  to  reign.  In  peace  and  joy.'  is  the  open- 
ing of  another  ballad  dating  probably  from  164$. 

Both  words  and  tune  have  been  considerably 
antedated.  They  have  been  called  'The  very 
words  and  music  of  an  old  anthem  that  was  sung 
at  St.  James's  Chapel  for  King  James  the 
Second*  (Victor's  letU-r,  Oct.  1745).  Dr.  Am* 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  it  was  a  received 
opinion  that  it  was  written  fur  the  Catholic 
Chapel  of  James  II.  This  is  the  date  given  it 
by  Burney  in  Rees's  Cyclopaedia  (ChappelL  694), 
and  Dr.  IJenjamin  Cooke  had  heard  it  sang  to 
the  words  'threat  James  our  King.'  But  Dr. 
Cooke  was  not  born  till  1734,  and  his  'James' 
must  have  been  (James  III.)  the  Pretender.  And 
as  to  the  Catholic  Chapel  of  James  II,  to  have 
been  sung  there  it  must  surely  have  been  in 
Latin,  of  which  certainly  no  traces  are  found. 

Lully's(  1633-87)  claim  to  the  'God  save," some- 
times put  forward,  rests  on  the  'Souvenirs  de  la 
Marquise  de  Cre*qui,'  which  is  now  known  to  be 
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a  mere  modern  fiction.  The  tune  however  quickly 
crossed  the  Channel.  It  is  found  in  'La  Lire 
Maconne . . .  de  Vignolles  et  du  Bois ...  a  la  Haye' 
as  early  as  1 766.  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  1  the 
first  bar  has  there  taken  its  present  form,  and 
that  the  close  is  as  follows  I— 


GOLDMARK. 
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It  was  employed  as  the  Danish  National  Air,  to 
words  which  afterwards  became  'Heil  dir  im 
Siegerkranz  !'  (Flensburger  Wochenblatt,  Jan. 
27,  1790.)  As  a  Berlin  4  Volkslied'  the  words 
first  appeared  in  the  '  Spenersche  Zeitung,'  Dec. 
17,  1793,  and  both  words  and  music  have  since 
become  the  Prussian  and  German  National  Air. 

Mr.  Chappell  has  quoted  more  than  one  addi- 
tional occasional  stanza  as  well  as  parody  of 
'God  save  the  King.'  But  perhaps  none  are  so 
curious  as  the  extra  stanza  which  is  said  to  have 
been  sung  at  Calais  at  the  banquet  given  in 
honour  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  when,  as  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  England,  he  took  Louis  XVIII. 
across  the  Channel : — 

God  mt8  noble  Clarence, 
Who  briima  h««r  king  to  France, 

God  iftTe  Clarence  I 
He  maintains  the  glory 
Of  tho  Hriti»h  nary, 
O  God  make  him  happy  I 

God  aave  Clarence  I 

The  tune  was  a  great  favourite  with  Weber. 
He  has  introduced  it  into  his  Cantata  'Kampf 
und  Sieg'  (No.  9)  and  his  '  Jubel  Overture,'  and 
baa  twice  harmonised  it  for  4  voices— in  D  and 
Bb  (both  MS. — Johns,  Nos.  247,  271).  With 
Beethoven  it  was  at  least  equally  a  favourite.  He 
wrote  7  variations  on  it  for  Piano  (in  C;  1804), 
and  has  introduced  it  into  his  Battle  Symphony ; 
and  a  propos  to  the  latter  the  following  words 
are  found  in  his  journal  :  '  I  must  shew  the 
English  a  little  what  a  blessing  they  have  in 
God  aave  the  King'  (Nohl,  '  Beethoven-Feier,* 


ing 

p.  55).  Our  own  Attwood  harmonised  it  in 
his 'anthem  'I  was  glad'  for  the  coronation  of 
George  IV,  as  he  did  « Rule  Britannia '  for  the 
coronation  of  William  IV. 

Since  these  pages  were  in  print  Mr.  Cummings 
has  published  an  investigation  of  the  subject  in 
the  Musical  Times  (March  to  August,  1878) 
more  complete  than  any  preceding  it.  I  have 
only  been  able  to  avail  myself  of  his  copy  of 
Hull's  Avre,  and  must  refer  my  readers  to  the 
M  usical  times  for  the  rest.  [G.] 
GOETZ,  Hermann,  born  at  K8nig*berg,  Dec. 
17,  1840,  died  at  Hottingen,  Zurich,  Dec.  3, 
j  876,  a  composer  of  some  performance  and 
greater  promise.  Though  evidencing  great 
musical  ability  at  an  early  age,  he  did  not 
receive  any  regular  instruction  till  he  was  17. 
After  passing  some  time  at  the  University  of 
Kbnigsberg,  he  at  length  decided  on  a  musical 
career,  and  placed  himself  at  the  school  of  Stein 
at  Berlin,  where  he  was  the  pupil  of  Billow  in 
playing  and  Ulrich  in  composition.  In  63  he 
succeeded  Kirehner  as  organist  at  Winterthur, 

>  tf  th*  tnne  In  alike  in  the  l«t  and 
la  Mu».  Wocbaoblalt,  Aug.  31.  1077. 


'  supporting  himself  also  by  teaching,  and  em- 
bracing any  musical  work  that  fell  in  his  way. 
Meantime  he  was  engaged  in  the  composition 
of  an  opera  adapted  by  J.  V.  Widmnnn  from 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and  entitled  'Der 
Widerspanstigen  Zahmung.'  It  was,  after  much 
delay  and  many  disappointments  (not  unnatural 
with  the  first  work  of  an  unknown  composer), 
produced  at  Mannheim  Oct.  II,  1874.  Its 
success,  however,  was  great  and  rapid  ;  it  was 
played  at  Vienna  (Feb.  75),  Leipzig,  Berlin, 
and  a  dozen  other  towns  in  Germany,  and  has 
recently  (1878)  been  published  in  English  (Auge- 
ner.  For  a  full  analysis  of  the  work  see  the 
M.  Mus.  Record  for  1878).  It  was  followed  by  a 
Symphony  in  F,  also  successful,  and  by  a  second 
opera,  '  Francesca  di  Rimini'  (Mannheim,  Sept. 
30, 1877).  This,  however,  was  not  fini-hed  when 
its  author,  long  a  prey  to  ill  health,  died,  as  al- 
ready stated.  The  first  two  acts  were  finished, 
and  the  third  fully  sketched  ;  it  has  been  com- 
pleted, in  compliance  with  Goctz's  last  request, 
by  his  friend  Franck,  and  produced  at  Mann- 
heim, Sept.  30,  1877.  Besides  the  above  works 
Coetz  has  published  a  P.  F.  trio,  a  quartet,  and 
various  Pianoforte  pieces.  [(».] 

GOLDBERG,  Johanw  Gottlieb »,  the  dates 
and  places  of  whose  birth  and  death  are  un- 
known, was  a  pupil  of  Sebastian  Bach,  and 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  players  on  clavier 
and  organ  of  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 
He  was  brought  to  Bach  from  Konigaberg  by 
Count  Kaiserling,  the  Russian  ambassador,  of 
whose  establishment  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
member.  Bach  held  him  up  as  his  cleverest  and 
most  industrious  pupil,  and  with  reason,  for  to 
immense  executive  power  he  joined  an  extra- 
ordinary facility  of  improvisation,  and  of  playing 
the  most  difficult  music  at  sight.  His  works  (as 
named  by  Gerber)  are  not  important,  and  remain 
in  MS. : — a  Motet  and  a  Psalm  for  voices  and 
orchestra ;  Preludes  and  Fugues ;  24  Polonaises 
with  Variations ;  2  Concertos ;  a  Sonata,  and  a 
few  Trios  for  Flute,  Violin,  and  Bass — all  ex- 
hibiting a  certain  melancholy,  and  strong  indi- 
viduality. During  the  Seven  Yearn  War  (1 756- 
63)  he  was  '  Kammer-musikus'  to  Count  Briihl. 
Bach's  Thirty  Variations  were  written  for  Gold- 
berg at  the  request  of  Count  Kaiserling  (in 
exchange  for  a  golden  goblet  and  100  louis  d'or), 
and  he  was  accustomed  to  play  them  nightly  to 
the  Count  to  lull  him  to  Bleep.  They  are  some- 
times known  as  the  Goldberg  Variations.  [G.] 

GOLDMARK,  Karl,  born  May  18,  1832,  at 
Keszthely  on  the  Platten  See,  Hungary,  of 
Hebrew  parents.  Was  a  pupil  of  Jansa,  the 
violinist,  at  Vienna,  and  in  47  entered  the 
Violin  and  Harmony  classes  of  the  Conservato- 
rium  there.  His  studies  however  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  revolution  of  48,  and  he  probably 
owes  more  to  his  own  perseverance  than  to  the 
schools.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  chiefly  in 
Vienna,  excepting  a  short  residence  at  Pesth. 
Hellmesberger  acted  as  a  good  friend,  and  gave 
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him  opportunities  of  hearing  his  chamber  music 
performed,  ami  he  produced  orchestral  and  choral 
works  at  various  concerts  on  his  own  account. 
His  overture  Sacuntala,  his  grand  opera  Die 
Konijnn  von  Saba,  produced  at  Vienna  March 
io,  1875,  and  more  recently  his  so-called  sym- 
phony 'Die  liindliche  Hochzeit'  (the  country 
wedding  \  have  been  much  played,  and  have  given 
Goldmork  a  more  or  less  European  reputation. 

He  has  published  several  overtures  and  a 
Scherzo  for  Orchestra,  a  quintet  and  a  quartet 
for  Strings,  Pianoforte  pieces,  and  various  Songs. 
The  '  Country  Wedding '  was  played  by  Charles 
Halle  at  Liverpool  Nov.  27,  1877,  and  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  March  2,  1878.  [G.] 

GOLDSC  H  M I DT,  Otto,  pianist,  composer, 
and  conductor,  born  Aug.  21,  1829,  at  Hamburg, 
where  his  father  and  grandfather  resided  as  mer- 
chants ;  studied  the  piano  and  harmony  under 
Jacob  Schmitt  and  F.  W.  Grund.  At  the  age 
of  14  he  entered  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium, 
where  amongst  his  fellow  students  were  Joachim 
and  von  Billow.  From  1843  to  46  he  studied  the 
piano  and  composition  as  a  pupil  in  Mendels- 
sohn's class.  In  1848  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  with 
the  view  of  continuing  his  studies  under  Chopin, 
whose  acquaintance  he  made,  and  was  present 
at  the  last  concert  given  by  him  in  the  Salle 
PleyeL  He  came  to  England  in  1848,  and 
in  the  following  year  played  at  the  Musical 
Union,  and  at  a  concert  of  Mile.  Lind's  at  H.  M. 
Theatre.  In  1851  he  went  to  America,  succeed- 
ing Mr.  Benedict  as  conductor  of  a  series  of 
concerts  given  by  Mile.  Lind.  He  married  that 
lady  at  Boston,  U.S.A.,  on  Feb.  5,  1852.  From 
52  to  November  55  he  and  his  wife  resided  at 
Dresden,  and  since  58  have  lived  in  or  near 
London.  He  conducted  the  Festivals  held  at 
Diisseldorf  and  Hamburg  in  1863  and  6fi,  and  in 
63  was  apfiointed  Vice- Principal  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  then  presided  over  by  Sir 
Sterndale  Bennett,  with  whom  he  edited  'The 
Chorale  Book  for  England,'  a  collection  of 
Chorales  set  to  translations  of  German  hymns 
by  Miss  C.  Winkworth  (Longmans,  1863).  He 
composed  the  Oratorio  'Ruth'  for  the  Hereford 
Festival  of  1867,  and  it  was  subsequently  per- 
formed in  London,  Diisseldorf,  and  Hamburg. 
He  wrote  additional  accompaniments  for  Han- 
del's 'Allegro'  and  'PenBeroso,'  as  well  as  for 
the  'Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day,'  and  introduced 
these  works  for  the  first  time  in  their  entirety  to 
English  and  German  audiences  since  Handel's 
death.  In  1875  the  Bach  Choir,  an  association 
of  amateurs,  was  formed  under  his  direction.  At 
its  first  concert  on  April  26,  76,  Bach's  Mass  in 
B  minor,  with  additional  accompaniments  by  Mr. 
Goldschmidt,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in 
England.  The  marked  success  of  that  perform- 
ance, and  the  subsequent  prosperity  of  the  Choir, 
are  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  earnestness  and 
devotion  of  the  conductor.  Besides  his  Oratorio 
Mr.  Goldschmidt  has  published  a  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo ;  a  ditto  Trio ;  Pianoforte  Studies ;  Songs, 
and  Part-songs.  In  l8fii  he  was  elected  Hono- 
rary Member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  in  64 


a  Member  of  the  Swedish  Royal  Academy  rf 
Music,  and  in  76  the  King  of  Sweden  conferral 
on  him  the  Royal  Order  of  Wasa.         [A.  D.C.] 

GOLD  WIN,  Johx.  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Wilhaa 
Child.  On  April  12,  1697,  he  was  appointed 
successor  to  his  master  as  organist  of  St.  Georg»"i 
Chapel,  Windsor.  In  1 703  he  became  also  master 
of  the  choristers.  He  died  Nov.  7.  1719.  Hi* 
Service  in  F  is  printed  in  Arnold's  Cathedra! 
Music,  and  Boyce  and  Page  also  printed  woe 
of  his  anthems ;  others  remain  in  MS.  in  Tad- 
way  and  at  Ely  Cathedral,  where  he  is  enter*: 
as  Golding.  '  I  have  set  God — Goldwin '  is  - 
very  favourite  little  anthem  at  cathedral*, 
melodious  and  agreeable.  [W.  H.  H.J 

COLTER  MANN,  Georo  Eduard,  a  player 
and  composer  on  the  cello  of  some  eminence, 
whose  name  is  occasionally  seen  in  concert  pro- 
grammes, born  in  Hanover  1825,  and  educated 
there  and  in  Munich.  He  has  held  posts  m 
Wflrzburg  and  in  Frankfort,  where  he  is  no* 
residing,  and  where  on  May  I,  1878,  he  cele- 
brated his  25th  anniversary  as  conductor.  His 
concerto  and  other  contributions  to  the  repertoire 
of  the  cello  are  of  value,  since  though  not  of  great 
originality  they  are  thoroughly  well  written  for 
the  instrument,  pleasing,  and  effective.  Another 
Goltermann — Louis,  born  also  in  1825,  but  in 
Hamburg,  and  apparently  no  relation  to  the 
former — was  for  some  time  Professor  of  the  Cdlo 
at  Prague  and  afterwards  a  member  of  the  court 
band  at  Stuttgart.  [G.] 

GOMBERT,  Nicolas,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  prolific  composers  of  the  1 6th  century, 
was  born  at  Bruges,  as  we  learn  from  the  title- 
page  of  his  motets,  and  was  attached  to  the 
service  of  Charles  V,  though  in  what  exact  ca- 
pacity is  not  known.  That  J  osquin  was  his  master 
is  testified  by  Hermann  Finck  in  his  '  Practica 
Musica,'  and  M.  Fetia  has  given  us  the  quotation 
from  the  copy  of  this  rare  work  in  his  possession. 
'  Nostro  vere  tempore'  (the  book  was  published 
in  1556)  'novi  sunt  inventores,  in  quibus  eat 
Nicolaus  Gombert,  Jusquini  pise  memoriae  diad- 
pulus,  qui  omnibus  musicis  ostendit  viam,  into 
semi  tarn  ad  qmerendas  fugas  ac  subtilitatera,  &c 
est  author  musices  plane  diverso*  a  superiuri.  Is 
enim  vitat  pausas,1  et  illius  conipoe-itio  est  plena 
cum  concordantiarum  turn  fugarum.'  Gotnlert 
set  to  music  a  poem  by  Avidius  on  the  death 
of  Josquin,  which  was  also  set  by  Benedictus. 
Burney  gives  us  the  music  of  this,  but  '  after 
performing  the  tedious  task  of  scoring  the 
setting  \jy  Gombert,  found  its  chief  merit  to 
consist  in  imitations  of  his  master.'  A  great 
merit  nevertheless,  for  Gombert,  a  mere  lad 
when  Josquin  died,  persevered  in  his  imitations 
so  successfully  that  he  not  only  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  his  master's  greatest  pupil,  but 
was  able  in  due  time,  and  when  his  own  genius 
became  mature,  to  engrave  his  name  on  a  separate 
link  in  the  chain  of  musical  history.  In  the 
hands  of  his  predecessors,  in  Joaquin's  especially. 
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contrapuntal  skill  had  already  become  sulwer- 
vieut  to  the  beauty  of  the  music.  A  further  im- 
provement was  making  itself  visible  in  the  art. 
Comjxwers  began  more  and  more  to  vary  the  cha- 
racter of  their  music  according  to  the  subject  of 
the  words.  No  one  worked  with  this  end  more  in 
view  than  Gombert,  and  nothing  helped  him  so 
much  as  the  increasing  love  for  secular  chamber 
music.  Musicians  of  his  time,  far  from  looking 
down  upon  secular  music,  were  beginning  to  make 
it  one  of  their  great  specialities.  It  gave  them 
full  scope  for  their  fancy,  they  were  hampered 
by  no  prescribed  forms,  they  had  no  prejudices 
to  overcome.  It  gave  them  free  access  and  wel- 
come into  half  the  educated  homes  in  Europe. 
Gombert  seems  to  delight  in  it.  He  chooses 
the  prettiest  pastoral  subjects,  and  sets  them  to 
descriptive  niusic,  and  while  the  birds  are  dis- 
coursing the  pleasures  of  Spring  in  notes  imitating 
their  natural  language,  while  shepherd  and 
shepherdess  sing  of  love  and  the  wolf  meantime 
attacks  their  flock,  or  while  all  the  stirring 
incidents  of  the  'chasse  a  court.  '  are  vividly 
depicted  to  us,  there  is  no  extravagance,  only  the 
simple  happy  treatment  which  our  own  Haydn 
or  Mozart  would  have  employed  when  in  such 
a  mood.  Gombert's  love  for  nature  is  ap()arent 
in  the  very  titles  of  his  songs — '  En  ce  mois 
dtlicieux';  'Joyeux  verger';  'Le  chant  des 
oiseaux';  1  l/.-tr  chaud  bouilloit';  '  Je  m'en 
vois  au  vert  bois,'  etc.  His  power  of  description 
he  carries  into  all  the  higher  forms  of  his  art, 
and  his  motets  and  psalms  were  not,  in  their  time, 
surpassed  for  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  the 
noble  music  blends  itself  with  the  ideas  the 
words  convey.  Gombert  has  had  one  piece  of 
g<x)d  fortune  in  the  last  three  centuries,  of  which 
tew  of  his  contemporaries  can  boast.  One  of  Mb 
motets,  the  '  Pater  Noster,'  has  been  performed. 
M.  Fetis  tells  us  of  the  profound  impression  it 
created  on  the  Paris  audience  at  one  of  his 
historical  concerts. — Eitner's  Bibliogmphie  der 
M  usik  -  Samniel  werke  (Berlin,  1877)  mentions 
nearly  250  of  Gombert' s  compositions,  printed  in 
upwards  of  90  different  collections  between  15.29 
and  1 73.  A  single  motet,  'In  nomine  Jesu,' 
printed  26  years  before  any  of  these  under  the 
name  Gompert  in  the  Motetti  B  (Venice,  Pe- 
trucci,  1503)  must  surely  be  the  work  of  another 
composer.  [J.R.S.B.] 

GOMEZ,  A.  Carlos,  a  Portuguese  by  parent- 
age and  a  Brazilian  by  birth,  was  born  at  Com- 

S'nos  July  1 1,  1839,  was  sent  to  Europe  by  the 
mperor,  and  received  his  musical  education  at 
the  Conservatorio  of  Milan.  His  debut  as  a 
composer  was  made  at  the  Teatro  Fossati  in 
Jnn.  67  in  a  little  piece  called  4  Se  sa  minga,' 
which  had  a  remarkable  success.  His  next  was 
'  II  Guarany,'  produced  at  La  Scala  March  19, 
1870,  and  shortly  after  brought  out  at  Genoa, 
Florence,  and  Rome.  In  this  country  it  wan 
first  performed  on  July  13,  1872,  at  Covcnt 
(*arden.  This  was  followed  by  '  Fosca'  at  the 
Scab*,  which  was  unsuccessful;  and  that  by 
'Salvator  Rosa*  (Genoa,  Feb.  21,  74),  again 
unsuccessful.   Besides  these  operas  Senor  Gomez 


I  composed  an  ode  entitled  *  II  Saluto  del  Brasile.' 

!  which  was  performed  in  the  Exhibition  Building 
at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  Gomez's  music  is  full 
of  spirit  and  picturesque  effect,  and  is  therefore 
popular,  but  it  is  wanting  in  originality,  and  too 
obviously  indebted  to  Verdi  and  Meyerbeer. 
The  best  parts  of  II  Guarany— a  Brazilian  story — 
are  said  to  have  been  those  which  are  concerned 
with  native  subjects.  [G.] 

GONG.  (Fr.  T nm  tam,  from  the  Indian  name.) 
This  is  a  Chinese  instrument,  made  of  bronze  (80 
copper  to  20  tin) ;  in  form,  a  thin  round  pl&te 
j  with  the  edges  turned  up,  like  a  shallow  sieve 
I  or  tambourine.    It  is  struck  with  a  stick,  ending 
I  in  a  large  padded  leather  knob.    The  effect  pro- 
j  duced  is  an  awful  crash  or  clang,  which  adds  con- 
siderably  to  the  horrors  of  a  melodramatic  scene. 
Meyerbeer  has  even  used  it  pianissimo  with  the 
I  orchestra,  in  '  Robert  le  Diablo'  (scene  of  the  re- 
surrection of  the  nuns) ;  and  Cherubini  has  one 
stroke  of  it  in  his  Requiem  in  C  minor,  absolutely 
solo  (Dies  ine,  bar  7).    If  a  long-continued  and 
I  loud  noise  is  desired,  it  should  first  be  struck  very 
gently,  and  the  force  of  the  stroke  gradually  in- 
creased until  the  effect  becomes  almost  terrific. 

It  is  a  remarkable  property  of  the  alloys  of 
copper  and  tin,  that  they  become  malleable  by 
■  being  heated  and  then  plunged  into  cold  water. 
]  Gongs  are  thus  treated  after  being  cast,  and  are 
i  then  hammered.    This  was  a  secret  in  Europe 
until  found  out  some  years  ago  by  M.  d'Arcet, 
an  eminent  French  chemist.  [V.  do  P.] 

GOODBAN,  Thomas,  was  born  at  Canterbury 
about  1 780.    His  mother  was  a  vocalist,  and  his 

j  father  combined  the  three  qualifications  of  violin- 
ist, lay  vicar  of  the  cathedral,  and  host  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  tavern,  where  in  1 779  he  founded 

j  the  Canterbury  Catch  Club.    At  seven  years  old 

j  Goodban  became  a  chorister  of  the  cathedral 
under  Samuel  Porter.  After  leaving  the  choir 
he  was  placed  in  a  solicitor's  office,  but  on  his 
father's  death,  about  1798,  changed  the  legal 
profession  for  that  of  music.  In  1 809  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  lay  clerk  in  the  cathedral,  and  in  18 10, 
on  the  retirement  of  his  cousin,  Osmond  Saffrey, 
was  made  leader  and  director  of  the  Catch  Club. 
In  1819  the  members  of  the  club  presented  him 
with  a  silver  bowl  and  salver  as  a  token  of  esteem. 

Goodban  was  author  of  some  instruction  Ijooks 
for  the  violin  and  pianoforte,  and  of  '  The  Ru.ii- 
ments  of  Music,'  published  about  1825,  a  work 
once  highly  popular.  He  was  also  the  inventor 
of  a  'Musical  Game'  for  imparting  elementary 
instruction,  and  of  '  Musical  Cards  for  teaching 
the  theory  of  music.  He  died  in  his  79th  year, 
May  4,  1863,  leaving  three  sons,  all  members 
of  the  musical  profession,  viz.  Chaules,  Mug. 
Bac.  Oxon.  (now  retired  from  practicel,  Henky 

I  William,  violoncellist,  and  Thomas,  viola  player. 
His  nephew,  James  Fbej>ekic,  is  a  violinist,  and 
organist  of  St.  John's,  Paddington.     (W.fl.  H.] 

GOODGROOME,  John,  born  about  i6;,o, 
was  a  chorister  in  St.  George's  Chaj»el,  Windsor. 
On  the  accession  of  Charles  II  in  1660  he  was 
[  appointed  ft  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  on 
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Nov.  28,  1664,  on  the  death  of  Puroell's  father, 
was  made  Musician  in  Ordinary  to  the  King. 
He  composed  several  songs,  some  of  which  ap- 
peared in  'The  Treasury  of  Musick,'  1669,  and 
died  June  27,  I7°4-  -A-  John  Goodgroome, 
probably  his  son,  was  organist  of  St.  Peter's, 
Cornhill,  about  1725.  Theodore  Goodgroome, 
the  singing-master  of  Samuel  Pepys  and  his  wife, 
was  probably  his  brother.  [W.  H.H.] 

GOODSON,  Richabd,  Mus.Bac.,  on  July  19, 
1682,  succeeded  Edward  Lowe  as  organist  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  Professor  of  Music 
in  the  University.  Some  Odes  composed  by  him 
for  performance  at  the  Acts  at  Oxford  are  still 
extant.  He  died  Jan.  13.  1718.  His  son, 
Richard,  Mus.  Bac.,  was  the  first  organist  of 
Newbury,  to  which  post  he  was  appointed  August 
34,  1709.  He  graduated  Mus.  Bac.  March  I, 
1 7 1 6.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  succeeded 
him  in  both  posts,  and  was  also  organist  of  Now 
College.    He  died  Jan.  9. 1 741.         [W-  H.  H.] 

GORDIGIANI,  Loigi,  the  son  of  one  musician 
(Antonio)  and  the  younger  brother  of  another 
(Giovanni  Battista),  has  been  called  the  Italian 
Schubert.  He  was  born  at  Modena  June  21, 
1806.  His  musical  education  was  most  desul- 
tory, but  his  talent  was  great,  and  while  still 
in  his  teens  he  had  written  three  Cantatas.  In 
1820  his  father  died,  and  he  waa  forced  to 
make  a  living  by  writing  pianoforte  pieces  under 
such  German  nom$  de  plume  as  Zeuner  and 
Von  Fiirstenberger.  His  start  in  life  was  duo 
to  two  Russian  princes  Nicholas  Demidoff  and 
Joseph  Poniatowski,  the  latter  of  whom  not 
only  furnished  him  with  the  libretto  of  an  opera, 
*  Filippo,'  but  himself  acted  in  it  with  his  wife 
and  brother  at  the  Standish  Theatre,  Florence, 
in  1840.  Between  the  years  1835  and  1849 
Gordigiani  composed  or  produced  nine  other 
operas,  all  at  different  theatres  in  Florence.  But 
it  is  by  his  '  Canzonetto'  and  'Canti  populari' 
for  voice  and  piano  that  he  will  be  remembered — 
delicious  melodies,  of  a  sentimental,  usually 
mournful,  cast,  in  the  taste  or  on  the  actual 
melodies  of  old  Italian  national  tunes,  and  often 
set  to  words  of  his  own.  They  are  more  than 
300  in  number,  and  were  published  in  parts, 
usually  of  8  or  10  each,  with  characteristic 
titles— 'In  cima  al  monte';  '  Le  Farfalle  di 
Firenze' ;  '  In  rival  al  Arno' ;  '  Mosaico  Etrusco,' 
etc.  They  have  been  republished  everywhere  and 
in  all  languages.  He  also  published  a  collection 
of  Tuscan  airs  with  accompaniments  in  3  books. 
Gordigiani  was  odd  and  fantastic  in  manners  and 
disposition.    He  died  at  Florence  in  i860.  [G.] 

GORDON,  John,  the  son  of  an  eminent  watch- 
maker of  the  same  names,  was  born  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Martin,  Ludgate,  March  26,  1702.  He 
was  admitted  a  foundation  scholar  at  West- 
minster, and  elected  thence  to  Cambridge,  whero 
he  became  pensioner  of  Trinity  College  June  18, 
1720.  In  1 72 1  he  obtained  a  scholarship  in  the 
same  college.  He  left  Cambridge  June  1,22,  and 
returned  to  London  to  study  law,  in  view  of  which 
ho  had  on  Nov.  9,  18,  entered  as  a  student  at 
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Gray's  Inn.  On  Jan.  16,  23,  he  was  elected  Pro- 
fessor  of  Music  in  Ores  ham  College,  which  place 
had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Edward 
Shippen.  On  Feb.  10,  25,  he  was  called  to  the 
bar  at  Gray's  Inn,  but  continued  to  hold  his  pro- 
fessorship till  his  death,  Dec.  1 2, 1 739.  [W.H.H.] 

GORDON.  W„  a  Swiss  of  English  descent, 
born  about  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  In  his 
youth  he  studied  music  as  an  amateur,  and  was 
a  pupil  of  Drouet,  the  celebrated  flutist.  After 
the  fall  of  the  first  French  Empire  he  obtained 
a  captain's  commission  in  one  of  the  regiments 
of  Swiss  Guards  in  Paris.  In  1 826  he  began  bis  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  the  flute.  The 
Swiss  Guards  being  disbanded  after  the  revolution 
of  1 830,  Gordon  devoted  his  whole  attention  to 
his  favourite  object.  In  1 833  he  went  to  Munich, 
where  he  had  some  flutes  made  on  a  novel  plan. 
He  circulated  prospectuses  of  his  invention  in 
Germany,  Paris,  and  London.  He  came  to  Lon- 
don in  the  hope  of  finding  a  large  demand  for 
his  instruments,  but  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, and  returned  to  Lausanne.  In  1836  he 
became  deranged,  and  (with  the  exception  of  a 
short  interval  in  1839)  remained  so  until  his 
death.  His  modifications  were  carried  out  by 
Boehm,  and  resulted  in  the  flute  which  bears 
that  name.  [Boehm;  Flute,  5366.]  [W.H.H.] 

GORGHEGGI.    [See  Solfeggi.] 

GOSS,  John  Jeremiah,  born  at  Salisbury  in 
1 770,  received  his  musical  education  as  a  chorister 
of  the  cathedral  there,  of  which  he  subsequently 
became  a  lay  vicar.  On  Nov.  30,  1808,  he  vta* 
appointed  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and 
about  the  same  period  obtained  the  places  of 
vicar  choral  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  lay  vicar 
of  Westminster  Abbey.  His  voice  waa  a  pure 
alto  of  beautiful  quality,  and  his  skill  and  taste 
in  part-singing  remarkable.  He  was  for  many 
years  the  principal  alto  at  the  Meetings  of  the 
Three  Choirs.  He  died  in  May  18 17.  [W.H.H.] 

GOSS,  Sir  John,  Knight,  Mus.  Doc.,  son  of 
Joseph  Goes,  organist  of  Fareham,  Hants,  where 
he  was  born  in  1800.    In  181 1  he  became  one 
of  the  children  of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  J  ohn 
Stafford  Smith,  and  on  leaving  the  choir  became 
a  pupil  of  Attwood.  under  whom  he  completed 
his  musical  education.    About  1824  he  was  ap- 
pointed organist  of  the  new  church  of  St.  Luke, 
Chelsea,  and  in  38  succeeded  Attwood  as  or- 
ganist of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.    On  the  death 
of  William  Knyvett  in  56  Goss  was  appointed 
one  of  the  composers  to  the  Chapel  Royal.  He 
was  knighted  in  1872,  and  shortly  afterwards 
resigned  his  appointment  at  St.  Paul's.  Ht 
graduated  as  Doctor  of  Music  at  Cambridge 
in  1876.    Goss  s  compositions  consist  of  services 
and  anthems,  chants,  psalm-tunes,  glees,  son^a, 
orchestral  pieces,  etc.    Of  his  anthems  the  best 
known  are  1  If  we  believe,'  written  for  the  funeral 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  '  Praise  the  Lord. 
O  my  soul,'  composed  for  the  bicentenary  festival 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy ;  '  The  wilderness ' ;  and 
'The  Lord  is  my  strength,'  composed,  together 
with  a  '  Te  Deuin,'  for  the  Thanksgiving  for  the 
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recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Feb.  27,  1872). 
Of  his  glees,  *  There  is  beauty  on  the  mountain ' 
is  a  charming  specimen  of  truly  graceful  com- 
position. In  1833  he  published  *  An  Introduction 
to  Harmony  and  Thorough  bass/  a  second  edition 
of  which  appeared  in  1847,  and  which  has  now 
reached  a  13th  edition.  In  1841  he  edited  a 
collection  of  'Chants.  Ancient  and  Modern'; 
and  in  1 8  the 1  Church  Psalter  and  Hymnbook,' 
in  conjunction  with  the  Rer.  W.  Mercer.  He 
also  published  'The  Organist's  Companion,'  a 
series  of  voluntaries  and  interludes,  besides  other 
works.  His  music  is  always  melodious  and  beau- 
tifully written  for  the  voices,  and  is  remarkable 
for  a  union  of  solidity  and  grace,  with  a  certain 
unaffected  native  charm  which  ought  to  ensure 
it  a  long  life.  [W.H.H.] 

GOSSEC  (bo  pronounced),  Francois  Joseph, 
born  Jan.  17,  1733,  at  Vergnies,  a  village  in 
Belgian  Hainault,  5  miles  from  Beaumont.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer  whose  name  is 
spelt  Gosse,  Gossez,  and  Gosset,  in  the  registers 
of  his  native  place.    From  early  childhood  he 
showed  a  decided  taste  for  music,  ami  there  is  a 
story  that  while  herding  the  cows  he  made  himself 
a  riddle  out  of  a  sabot  with  strings  of  horse-hair. 
He  was  always  particularly  fond  of  the  violin, 
and  studied  it  specifically  after  leaving  the  cathe- 
dral of  Antwerp,  of  which  he  was  a  chorister 
till  the  age  of  15.   In  1 751  he  came  to  Paris,  and 
was  fortunate  enough  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Rameau.  and  to  become  conductor  of  the  private 
band  which  was  maintained  by  the  Fermi  cr- 
general  La  Popeliniere  for  the  express  purpose 
of  trying  the  new  works  of  his  protege"  and  friend  1 
the  author  of  '  Castor  et  Pollux.'    It  was  while 
conducting  these  performances,  and  observing  the 
poverty  of  French  instrumental  music,  that  Gossec 
conceived  the  idea  of  writing  real  symphonies, 
a  species  of  composition  then  unknown  :  his  first 
was  performed  in  1754,  five  years  before  the 
date  of  Haydn's  first.1    It  was  some  time  before 
the  public  appreciated  this  new  style,  but  his 
quartets,  published  in  1 759,  became  rapidly 
popular.    By  this  time  he  was  attached  to  the 
household  of  the  Prince  de  Conde",  who  gave 
him  tho  opportunity  of  making  himself  known 
both  as  composer  and  conductor.     Under  this 
encouragement  he  entered  upon  the  departments 
of  sacred  and  dramatic  music,  and  quickly  gained 
a  reputation  in  both.    In  his  'Mease  des  Morts,' 
which  made  a  great  sensation  when  first  per- 
formed at  St.  Roch,  1 760,  he  has  produced  an  effect 
which  must  have  been  not  only  quite  new  but 
also  very  mysterious  and  religious,  by  writing  the 
*Tuba  mirum'  for  two  orchestras,  the  one  of  wind  I 
instruments  concealed  outside,  while  the  strings 
of  the  other,  in  the  church,  are  playing  an  accom- 
paniment pianissimo  and  tremolo  in  the  upper 
registers.    In  his  oratorio  of  'La  Nativite"*  he 
doen  the  same  with  a  chorus  of  angels,  which  is 
■ung  by  an  invisible  choir  at  a  distance. 

1  Tho  <Ute  of  TUj.in'i  fin*  Orth**tr»l  Symphony,  for  2  Violin*. 
Viola,  Hi*".  2  Obo«  «n<!  2  Honu.  Is  17fl»;  It  ni  published  la  1706. 
tt*~  I  "M'«  lU/dn.  L  HO.  2*V> 


In  writing  for  the  stage  he  was  less  of  an 
innovator.  He  produced  successively  '  Le  Faux 
Lord'  (1765),  a  three-act  opera,  left  unfinished 
owing  to  the  badness  of  the  libretto ;  '  Les  Pe- 
dicure' (1766),  long  and  successfully  performed  ; 
'Toinon  et  Toinette'  (1767);  'Le  double  deguise- 
ment'  (1767).  withdrawn  after  the  first  repre- 
sentation ;  'Sabinus'  (1774);  'Alexis  et  Daphne' 
produced  the  same  night  with  '  Philemon  et 
Baucis'  (1775);  'La  Fete  de  village,'  inter- 
mezzo (17781 ;  'Thesee'  (1782),  reduced  to 
three  acts,  with  one  of  Lully'B  aire  retained  and 
re-scored;  'Rosine'  (1786);  'L'Offrande  a  la 
libcrte'  (Oct.  2,  1792);  and  'Le  Triomphe  de  la 
Republique,  ou  le  Camp  de  Grandpr^'  (Jan.  27, 
I793)'  In  the  two  last  works  he  introduced  the 
'  Marseillaise,'  with  Blight  alterations  in  the  air 
and  harmony,  and  very  telling  instrumentation. 

The  ease  with  which  Gossec  obtained  the 
representation  of  his  operas  at  the  Comedie 
Italienne  and  the  Academie  de  Musique,  proves 
how  great  and  legitimate  an  influence  he  had 
acquired.  He  had  in  fact  founded  tho  'Concert 
des  Amateurs'  in  1770,  regenerated  the  'Concert 
Spirituel*  in  1 773,  organised  the '  Ecole  de  Chant,' 
the  predecessor  of  the  '  Conservatoire  de  Musique,' 
in  1 784,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  was 
conductor  of  the  band  of  the  National  Guard. 
He  composed  many  pieces  for  the  patriotic  fetes 
of  that  agitated  period,  among  which  the  '  Hymne 
a  l'Etre  supreme'  and  '  Peuple,  reveille- toi,'  and 
the  music  for  the  funeral  of  Mirabeau,  in  which 
he  introduced  the  lugubrious  sounds  of  the 
gong,  deserve  special  mention.  On  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Conservatoire  in  1795  Gossec  was 
appointed  joint  inspector  with  Cherubini  and 
Mehul,  and  professor  of  composition,  a  post  he 
retained  till  1814,  Catel  being  one  of  his  best 
pupilB.  He  wrote  numerous  'solfeges,'  and  an 
'Exposition  des  principes  de  la  Musique'  for 
the  classical  publications  of  the  Conservatoire. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Institut  from  its 
foundation  (1795),  and  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  (1802).  He  retired  from  his  professor- 
ship in  1815,  but  until  1823  continued  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts, 
in  which  he  took  great  interest.  He  died  at 
Passy,  where  he  had  long  resided,  Feb.  16,  1829. 

Gossec's  works  are  both  numerous  and  im- 
portant, and  include,  besides  the  compositions 
already  named,  26  symphonies  for  full  orchestra, 
one  of  which,  'La  Chasse,'  suggested  to  Mehul 
his  'Ouverture  du  jeune  Henri';  3  symphonies 
for  wind  ;  a  symphonie-concertante  for  1 1  instru- 
ments ;  overtures ;  quartets,  trios,  and  other 
chamber  music ;  masses  with  full  orchestra ;  a 
'  Te  Deum,'  then  considered  very  effective ; 
motets  for  the  'Concert  Spirituel,'  including  a 
'Dixit  Dominus'  and  an  'Exaudiat';  several 
oratorios,  among  them  '  Saul.'  in  which  he  inserted 
an  'O  salutsris  for  3  voices,  composed  for  Rous- 
seau, Lais,  and  Cheron,  during  a  country  walk 
on  Sunday  ;  a  set  of  fine  choruses  for  Racine's 
'Athalie';  and  finally  a  'Derniere  Messe  des 
Vivants'  (1813),  and  the  ballet  hcroique  of 
'Caliato,'  neither  of  which  have  ever  been  en- 
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graved,  but  form  part  of  the  large  collection  of  his 
autographs  in  the  library  of  tho  Conservatoire. 

(iosscc's  life  may  be'  held  up  aa  a  model  to 
young  art;.- v ;  without  money  or  friends,  we  may 
even  aay  without  geuius,  and  without  the  aid 
of  master*,  he  educated  himself,  and  by  toil  and 
study  attained  the  rank  of  a  classical  composer. 
His  career  presents  one  unfortunate  peculiarity. 
No  sooner  hud  he  worked  out  an  original  idea 
tlian  some  man  of  genius  stepped  forward  and  ap- 
propriated the  ground  he  had  won.  As  a  writer 
iA  symphonies  he  saw  his  'Chasse'  and  his  2 1st 
Symphony  in  D  eclipsed  by  those  of  Haydn ;  as 
a  composer  of  sacred  music  he  was  surpassed  by 
Mozart,  in  spite  of  the  long-continued  popularity 
of  his  '  Messe  des  Molts' ;  and  at  the  theatre  he 
was  entirely  thrown  into  the  shade  by  Grvtry 
and  Gluck.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the 
French  school  has  good  reason  to  be  proud  of 
him;  he  was  completely  exempt  from  envy,  and, 
with  a  disinterestedness  truly  praiseworthy,  did 
all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  works  of  his 
great  rivals.  Nature  and  his  many  struggles  had 
made  him  usually  very  reserved,  but  he  could  be 
kind  on  occasion,  as  he  was  to  Mozart  in  1778, 
who  hits  him  off  in  a  line — '  Mein  sehr  guter 
Freuud  und  sehr  trockener  Mann'  (April  5). 

An  oil-painting  of  him  ornaments  one  of  the 
rooms  in  the  library  of  the  Conservatoire.  There 
is  another  small  portrait  engraved  by  Fnmy 
after  Brun,  and  a  marble  bust  by  Caillouete, 
a  pupil  of  Cartellier.  The  Belgians,  always 
ready  to  show  honour  to  the  illustrious  men  of 
their  own  country,  have  lately  erected  at  Verg- 
nics  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Gossec,  in 
the  form  of  a  quadrangular  fountain  surmounted 
by  his  bust.    It  was  inaugurated  Sept.  9,  1877. 

In  England  Gossec  is  almost  entirely  unknown. 
Probably  the  only  piece  published  hero  is  the 
'U  Salmans'  named  above,  and  the  fine  library 
of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  contains  but  one 
of  his  compositions.  [G.C.] 

GOTTERDAMMERUNG.  The  fourth  and 
last  piece  in  Wagner's  '  Ring  des  Nil>elungen/ 
first  i>erformed  at  Bayreuth,  Aug.  17,  1876.  LG.] 

GOUDIMEL,  Claude,  a  celebrated  teacher 
and  composer,  born  at  Vaison,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Avignon,  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
century.  He  betook  himself  to  Rome,  and 
opened  a  music  school  there,  numbering  amongst 
his  pupils  such  distinguished  musicians  as  Ani- 
muccia,  Bettini  (called  'il  Foruarino'),  'Alessan- 
dro  della  Viola,'  Nanini,  and,  above  all,  Palestrina. 
Masses  and  motets,  written  at  this  period,  are 
preserved  in  the  Vatican  and  Vallicellan  libraries 
at  Rome.  Eitner's  Bibliographic  der  Musik- 
Sammelwerke  (Berlin,  1877)  gives  a  list  of  more 
than  60  compositions  printed  between  the  years 
1549  and  1597.  The  4th  book  '  Ecclesiasti- 
carum  cantionum,'  etc.  (Antwerp,  Tylman  Snsato 
1 554),  has  a  motet,  *  Domine  quid  multiplicati 
sunt,'  which  Burney  has  printed  in  score  in  his 
History.  In  1555  Goudimel  appears  to  have  set- 
tled in  Paris ;  and  the  work,  entitled  '  Q.  Horatii 
odaj  omnes  ad  rythmos  musicos  redacts*,'  is  issued 
in  the  joint  names  of  Ducheuiin  and  Goudimel. 


This  partnership  lasted  for  a  short  time,  probably 
I  only  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  this  particular 
work,  for  we  find  in  the  next  year  Duchemin  s 
'  name  alone  on  the  title  page  of  his  publications. 
Goudimel  commenced  writing  music  to  the  whole 
psalms  of  David  in  the  form  of  motets,  but  did 
not  live  to  complete  the  work.  He  also  put  inuaic 
to  the  French  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  of 
Marot  and  Beza,  the  music  being  in  4  part*,  the 
counterpoint  note  against  note,  and  the  melody 
in  the  tenor  (Lyons,  Jaqui,  1565).  The  melo- 
dies are  those  used  by  Claude  Le  Jeune  in  a 
similar  work,  and  were  probably  of  German 
origin.  The  translation  had  not  been  originally 
intended  for  any  particular  religous  sect,  or  for 
I  any  form  of  public  worship.  The  Sorbonne  saw 
nothing  in  it  contrary  to  the  faith,  and  the 
Catholics  at  first  used  it  freely.  It  is  thus 
doubtful  whether  Goudimel's  work,  which  he 
expressly  states  in  his  preface  is  for  private  use 
1  only,  is  enough  to  prove  that  he  became  a 
Protestant.  It  is  certainly  not  enough  to  justify 
Hawkins  (Hist.  ch.  88)  in  denying  the  possibility 
of  his  having  lived  at  Rome  or  having  taught 
Palestrina.  But  Calvin's  introduction  of  psalm 
singing  into  the  public  worship  of  his  followers 
stamped  it  as  heretical,  and  Goudimel  fell  a 
victim  to  his  connection  with  it.  He  was  killed 
'  at  Lyons  in  the  massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
I  day,  Aug.  24,  1572,  by  'les  ennemis  de  la  gloire 
de  Dieu  et  quelques  mechants  envieux  de  I  hon- 
neur  qu'il  avait  acquis.'  [J.  R.S.  B-] 

GOULDING  &  DALMAINE,  a  noted  Eng- 
lish firm  of  music  publishers.  Thomas  Dalmaine. 
late  of  20  Soho  Square,  commenced  his  career  by 
joining  Messrs.  Goulding  and  Phipps,  '  Music 
Sellers  to  their  Royal  Highnesses  The  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,'  at  45  Pall  Mall  and 
76  St.  James's  Street,  about  1800.  Mr.  Goulding, 
however,  was  in  that  line  of  business  in  the  year 
1794  in  James  Street,  Covent  Garden  (Musical 
Directory  of  that  date).    They  published  songs 
and   ballads  composed  by  Mazzinghi,  Reeve, 
Shield,  etc.    In  1806,  7,  8  we  find  the  firm  at 
124   New   Bond   Street.     In   1809,  on  the 
secession  of  Phipps,  they  removed  to  20  Soho 
Square,  where  they  secured  the  publication  of 
the  works  of  Bishop.     The  house  eventually 
became  the  most  prominent  publishing  firm  in 
London  for  the  production  of  works  of  English 
composers,  up  to  about  the  period  when  Auber 
produced  his  opera  'La  Muette'  (Feb.  1828), 
the  publication  of  which  induced  Mr.  Dalmaine 
I  to  purchase  the  exclusive  publication  for  England 
1  of  Auber's  future  works,  though  by  the  decision 
I  of  the  House  of  Lords  (1854)  he  was  unable  to 
maintain  that  right.    The  firm  did  not  concern 
itself  with  classical  music,  and  although  its  cata* 
'  logue  contains  no  less  than  300  pages,  we  look 
!  in  vain  for  the  great  works  of  Bach,  Beethoven, 
1  Haydn,  Mozart,  or  Mendelssohn.    Under  the 
management  of  his  nephew  Mackinlay,  Dal- 
maine retired  on  an  annuity  of  £600,  after 
which  the  house  dwindled  down  to  a  fourth-rate 
establishment,  and  in  1858  removed  to  104  Bond 
i  Street,  where  Dalmaine  died  at  the  age  of  83, 
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and  in  1866  was  followed  by  Mackinlav.  In  67 
the  plateti  and  copyrights  were  brought  to  the 
hammer.  The  printed  stock  sold  for  little  more 
than  waste  paper.  The  plates  of  all  Bishop's 
ojieraswere  melted,  and  his  popular  songs  and  glees 
are  published  by  anybody  who  chooses.  [0.  H.  P.] 

GOUNOD,  Charles  Francis,  born  in  Paris 
June  17,  18 1 8.  He  received  his  early  musical 
education  from  his  mother,  a  distinguished  pianist, 
and  having  finished  his  classical  studies  at  the 
Lycee  St.  Louis,  and  taken  his  degree  as  Bache- 
lier-es  lettres,  in  1 87,6  entered  the  Conservatoire, 
where  he  was  in  Halevy's  class  for  counter|*>int, 
and  learned  composition  from  Paer  and  LeHiieur. 
In  1837  his  cantata  'Marie  Stuart  et  Rixao' 
obtained  the  second  'prix  de  Rome,'  which  he 
shared  with  the  pianist  Louis  Chollet ;  and  in 
1839  he  won  the  'Grand  prix'  for  his  cantata 
4  Fernand.'  No  artist  or  literary  man  can  tread 
the  soil  of  Italy  with  indifference,  and  Gounod's 
residence  in  Rome  exercised  an  influence  on  his 
ardent  imagination,  of  which  his  whole  career 
bears  traces.  The  years  he  spent  at  the  Villa 
Medici  as  a  pensioner  of  the  Academic  de  France, 
were  chiefly  occupied  with  the  study  of  the  music 
of  the  old  masters,  especially  Palestrina  ;  and  his 
first  important  compositions  were  a  mass  for  3 
equal  voices  and  full  orchestra,  performed  May  1, 
1841 ,  at  the  Church  of  San  Luigi  del  Francesi 
(the  unpublished  MS.  is  in  the  Library  of  the 
Paris  Conservatoire),  and  a  mass  for  3  voices  with- 
out accompaniment,  produced  in  Vienna  in  1843. 
It  was  while  visiting  Austria  and  Germany  on 
his  way  back  to  Paris,  that  he  first  heard  the 
compositions  of  Robert  Schumann,  of  which  he 
knew  nothing  previously ;  the  effect  they  muBt 
have  had  on  the  impressionable  mind  of  the 
young  composer  may  be  imagined.  The  ideas 
imbil>ed  in  Rome  however  prevailed,  he  remained 
faithful  to  Palestrina,  and  on  reaching  Paris 
became  organist  and  maltre  de  chapelle  of  the 
4  Missions  ctrangeres.'  It  was  at  this  period  that 
he  attended  for  two  years  a  course  of  theology ; 
in  1846  he  even  became  an  out-pupil  at  the 
"Seminaire,'  and  it  was  generally  expected  that 
he  would  take  orders.  Fortunately  he  perceived 
the  mistake  in  time,  and  renounced  the  idea  of 
the  priesthood;  but  these  years  of  theological 
study  had  given  him  a  love  of  reading,  and  lite- 
rary attainments  of  a  kind  rarely  possessed  by 
modern  musicians.  M.  Gounod  still  delights  to 
quote  not  only  St.  Augustine  and  other  Fathers, 
but  passages  from  the  Latin  sermons  of  St.  Leon 
And  St.  Bernard— indeed  he  would  almost  *eem 
to  have  appropriated  the  words  of  the  latter, 
4  ardere  et  lucere,'  as  the  motto  of  his  life. 

How  he  passed  the  years  1 845-50,  he  will 
himself  perhaps  inform  us,  if  he  writes  the 
history  of  his  life,  as  he  is  said  to  intend  doing. 
We  may  believe  that  he  employed  these  five 
years  of  silence  in  studying  the  works  of  Schu- 
mann and  Berlioz — the  former  then  almost  un- 
known in  France;  the  latter  encountering  nothing 
but  opposition  and  unmerited  abuse.  With  his 
keen  intellect,  refined  taste,  and  aptitude  for 
subtle  analysis,  M.  Gounod  would  have  no  diffi- 


culty in  appreciating  both  tho  leading  charac- 
teristics and  the  defects  of  these  two  original 
■comjmsers;  he  would  doubtless  next  endeavour 
to  dit>cover  the  best  method  of  creating  an 
individual  stylo  for  himself,  profiting  by  the 
study  of  models  so  dangerous  if  followed  too 
cloboly.  It  was  probably  during  this  time  that 
he  wrote  his  'Messe  6olennelle  in  G,  for  solos, 
chorus,  orchestra,  and  organ,  and  which  gave 
him  his  first  appearance  before  the  world — 
strangely  enough  in  London !  Four  numbers 
from  that  work,  included  by  Mr.  Hullah  in  a 
Concert  at  S.  Martin's  Hall,  Jan.  1 5, 1 85 1 ,  formed 
the  text  of  various  articles  in  the  English  paper*, 
and  especially  of  one  in  the  '  Athenaum'  (Jan.  18) 
which  was  reprinted  in  Paris  aud  elsewhere,  and 
caused  much  discussion.  'Whatever  the  ultimate 
result,  here  at  any  rate  was  a  poet  and  musician 
of  a  very  high  order.' 

But  the  theatre  was  destined  mainly  to  occupy 
M.  Gounod  for  many  years.  His  first  opera, 
'Sapho,'  in  3  acts,  was  given  at  the  Acad^mie 
April  16,  185 1,  with  Mme.  Viardot  in  the 
principal  part.  It  contains  many  passages  rich  in 
colour,  though  scarcely  dramatic ;  the  grand  scena 
of  Sapho, '  Hero  but  la  tour,'  and  the  herdsman's 
air,  have  alone  survived.  In  writing  the  numer- 
ous choruses  for  Ponsard's  tragedy  of  '  U  lyase  ' 
(1852),  M.  Gounod  again  attempted  to  produce 
an  antique  colouring  by  means  of  rhythmical 
effects  and  modulations  of  an  obsolete  character ; 
but  the  music — though  betraying  a  master  hand, 
was  stigmatised  as  monotonous,  and  the  charm- 
ing chorus  of  the  'Servantes  infideles'  was 
the  only  piece  received  with  real  enthusiasm. 
In  185a  he  became  conductor  of  the  Orph«k»n  in 
Paris  ;  and  the  eight  years  he  was  there  en- 
gaged in  teaching  choral  singing  gave  him  much 
valuable  experience  both  of  the  human  voice  in 
itself,  and  of  the  various  effects  to  be  obtained 
from  large  bodies  of  voices.  For  the  Orpht  onibtts 
he  composed  several  choruses,  and  a  Masses  for 
4  men's  voices ;  but  such  works  as  these  were  not 
calculated  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  so  exception- 
ally gifted  an  artist.  Anxious  to  try  his  strength 
in  all  branches  of  music,  he  wrote  several  sympho- 
nies (one  in  D,  a  second  in  Eb  '),  which  were 
performed  with  success  at  the  concerts  of  the 
'Association  des  jeunes  Artistes,'  but  are  of  no 
importance.  In  France  however  the  stage  is  tho 
Sole  avenue  to  fame  and  fortune,  and  accordingly 
his  main  efforts  were  made  in  that  direction. 
The  'Nonne  Sanglante'  (Oct.  18,  1854)  a  5-act 
opera  founded  on  a  weird  legend  in  lewis's 
'Monk,'  was  only  given  11  times;  although  it 
contains  a  2nd  act  of  a  high  order  of  merit 
as  music,  and  a  very  striking  duet — that  of  the 
legend.  After  this  second  failure  at  the  Aca- 
ddinie  Gounod  was  compelled  to  seek  sue 
elsewhere,  and  accordingly  produced  'Le  Mede 
malgre  lui,*  an  opera  comique  arranged  by  Carre 
and  Barbier  from  Moliere's  comedy,  at  the 
TheVitre  Lyrique  (Jan.  if,  1858).  The  music  is 
refined,  but  not  in  the  least  comic.    The  most 
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successful  number  was  the  septet  of  the  con- 
sultation ;  as  for  the  charming  couplet*  sung 
by  Sganarelle  when  in  liquor,  they  are  de- 
lightful from  a  musical  point  of  view,  and 
e-uentially  lyric,  but  contain  not  a  particle  of 
the  ris  comica.  Under  the  title  of  the  '  Mock 
Doctor'  the  piece  has  had  fair  success  in 
Loudon.  '  Faust '  however,  also  produced  at 
the  Theatre  Lyrique,  March  19,  1859,  with 
Mine.  Miolan-Carvalho  as  Marguerite,  placed 
Gounod  at  once  in  the  first  rank  of  living 
composers.  The  fantastic  part  of  Faust  may 
not  be  quite  satisfactory,  and  the  stronger 
dramatic  situations  are  perhaps  handled  with 
less  skill  than  those  which  are  more  elegiac, 
picturesque,  or  purely  lyric,  but  in  spite  of  such 
objections  the  work  must  be  classed  among  those 
which  reflect  high  honour  on  the  French  school. 
The  Kennesse  and  the  garden-scene  would  alone 
be  sufficient  to  immortalise  their  author.  '  Phi- 
lemon et  Baucis,'  a  one-act  opera  composed  for 
the  theatre  at  Baden,  was  re-written  in  three 
acts  for  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  and  performed 
Feb.  18,  i860.  The  score  contains  some  charm- 
ing passages,  and  much  ingenuity  and  elegance 
of  detail ;  but  unfortunately  the  libretto  has 
neither  interest,  movement,  nor  point,  and  be- 
lougs  to  no  well  defined  species  of  drama.  After 
the  immense  success  of  '  Faust,'  the  doors  of  the 
Academie  were  naturally  again  opened  to  Gou- 
nod, but  the  'Reine  de  Saba'  (Feb.  28,  i86j) 
did  not  rise  to  the  general  expectation.  The 
libretto,  written  by  Gerard  de  Nerval,  embodies 
ideas  more  suitable  for  a  political  or  a  psycho- 
logical exposition,  than  for  a  lyric  tragedy.  Of 
this  great  work  nothing  has  survived  but  the  1 
dialogue  and  chorus  between  the  Jewesses  and 
Sabeans,  in  the  and  act,  the  air  of  the  Queen 
in  the  4th  act  (afterwards  inserted  in  Faust),  | 
the  choral  march,  the  choral  dance,  and  above 
all  the  elegant  and  picturesque  airs  de  ballet,  j 
Under  the  name  of  '  Irene '  an  English  version  of 
the  opera  was  occasionally  performed  in  London. 
The  success  of  'Mireille'  (Theatre  Lyrique, 
March  19,  1864),  a  5-act  opera  founded  on  the 
Provencal  poem  of  F.  Mistral,  was  secured  by 
tho  cast,  especially  by  the  splendid  performance 
of  Mme.  Miolan-Carvalho,  whose  part  contains 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  airs  of  modern 
times  ('Mon  cceur').  Mmj.  Faure-Lefebvre — 
as  Andreloun— and  the  other  artists  combined 
to  make  an  excellent  ensemble.  Still  *  Mireille ' 
is  descriptive  and  lyric  rather  than  dramatic ; 
accordingly  by  Dec.  15,  1864,  it  was  reduced 
to  3  acts,  in  which  abridged  form  it  was  revived 
in  1876.  It-  overture  is  admirable,  and  a  great 
favourite  in  English  concert  rooms.  This  charm- 
ing pastoral  was  succeeded  by  'La  Colombe' 
(June  7,  1866)  originally  written  for  the  theatre 
at  Baden,  and  known  in  England  as  the  '  Pet 
Dove,'  and  by  'Romeo  et  Juliette'  (April  27, 
1867),  a  5-act  opera,  of  which  the  principal  part 
was  again  taken  by  Mme.  Miolan.  The  song  of 
Queen  Mab,  the  duet  in  the  garden,  a  short 
chorus  in  the  2nd  act,  the  page's  song,  and  the 
duel  Bccne  in  the  3rd  act,  are  the  favourite 


pieces  in  this  opera.  Since  these  Gounod  ha 
written  incidental  music  for  Legouvc s  tragedy 
'  Lea  deux  Reines,'  and  for  Jules  Barbiera 
•Jeanne  d'Arc'  (Nov.  8,  1873). 

He  has  also  published  much  church  muric, 
besides  the  1  Messe  Solennelle '  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  2nde  Messe  des  Orpheouistes ;  a 
'Stabat  Mater'  with  orchestra;  the  oratorio 
'Tobie';  'Gallia,'  a  lamentation,  produced  at 
the  Albert  Hall,  London  (May  1,  1S71),  a 
De  Profundi.-*;  an  Ave  Verum;  Sicut  cervus; 
and  various  other  hymns  and  motets,  two  collec- 
tions of  songs,  and  many  single  songs  and  pieces, 
such  as  '  Nazareth,'  and  '  There  is  a  green  hill' 
For  orchestra  a  Saltarello  in  A,  and  the  Funeral 
march  of  a  marionette.  A  jeu  de  plume,  on  the 
propriety  of  which  we  will  not  decide,  but  which 
is  unquestionably  extremely  popular,  is  his  '  Me- 
ditation '  for  soprano  solo  and  orchestra  on  the 
iBt  Prelude  of  Bach's  48. 

After  a  stay  of  some  years  in  England,  during 
which  he  appeared  in  public  at  the  Philharmonic, 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  Mrs.  Weldon's  concert*, 
Gounod  recollected  that  he  had  been  elected  s 
member  of  the  'In-stitut  do  France'  on  the  death 
of  Clapisson  (1806);  and  returning  to  Paris, 
resumed  the  position  to  which  his  genius  entided 
him.  On  the  5th  of  April,  1877,  lie  produced 
•Cinq  Mars '  at  the  Theatre  de  rOpe"ra  Coniique, 
a  work  which  1  ►earn  traces  of  the  haste  in  which 
it  was  designed  and  executed.  His  last  opera, 
Polyeucte,  produced  at  the  Grand  Opera,  Oct.  7, 
1878,  though  containing  some  fine  music  will 
hardly  add  to  the  fame  of  the  author  of  Faust 

To  sum  up.  Gounod  is  a  great  musician  and  a 
thorough  master  of  the  orchestra.  Of  too  refined 
a  nature  to  write  really  comic  music,  his  dramatic 
compositions  seem  tho  work  of  one  hovering  be- 
tween mysticism  and  voluptuousness.  This 
contrast  between  two  opposing  principles  may 
be  traced  in  all  his  works,  sacred  or  dramatic ; 
and  gives  them  an  immense  interest  both  tr-ra 
a  musical  and  psychological  point  of  view.  In 
the  chords  of  his  orchestra,  majestic  as  those  of 
a  cathedral  organ,  we  recognise  the  mystic — in 
his  soft  and  original  melodies,  the  man  of 
pleasure.  In  a  won!,  the  lyric  element  pre- 
dominates in  his  work,  too  often  at  the  exjiense 
of  variety  and  dramatic  truth.  [&&] 

GOUVY,  Theodobb,  prolific  composer,  born 
of  French  parents,  July  2,  181 9,  at  Gofibntaine, 
Saarbruck,  where  his  father  was  a  large  iron- 
founder.  He  took  his  degree  at  the  college  at 
Metz,  and  then  proceeded  to  Paris  to  study  the 
law.  Hitherto,  though  possessing  an  unmistake- 
able  talent  for  music,  he  had  had  no  instruction 
in  it,  and  had  probably  not  heard  a  tangle  classical 
piece.  But  being  at  thn Conservatoire  he  happened 
to  hear  Beethoven's  7th  Symphony.  This  at 
once  fired  his  mind,  and  he  wrote  home  to 
announce  his  determination  to  be  a  musician. 
His  parents'  consent  obtained,  he  placed  himself 
under  Elwart  for  3  years,  then  resided  at  Berlin, 
where  he  published  his  'Opus  I,'  and  thence 
went  for  more  than  a  year  to  Italy.  In  1S46  be 
returned  to  Paris,  which  since  then  has  been  hi* 
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home,  with  visits  to  Cologne  and  Leipsic,  where 
hi*  music  has  been  frequently  played  with  success. 

His  published  and  unpublished  works  (of  which 
a  list  is  given  by  ti>  and  Pougin)  extend  to 
op.  56,  containing  more  than  1 70  numbers,  many 
of  them  of  large  dimensions.  They  comprise 
6  Symphonies  for  full  orchestra;  1  Concert  over- 
tures; .String  quartets  and  a  quintet;  5  P.  F. 
trios  and  one  ditto  Quintet;  lS  Serenades  for 
P.  F.  solo;  Sonatas  for  ditto;  choruses,  songs, 
and  other  pieces  in  large  numbers.  His  music 
appears  to  be  much  relished  in  Paris,  and  to  be 
esteemed  even  in  Germany.  In  England,  however, 
it  is  not  at  all  known.  [G.J 

GOW,  Netl,  was  born  at  Strathband,  Perth- 
shire, in  1 727,  of  humble  parents.  At  a  very  early 
age  he  showed  a  taste  for  music,  and  at  nine 
began  to  play  the  violin.  He  was  self  instructed 
until  the  age  of  thirteen,  when  he  received  some 
lessons  from  John  Cameron,  a  retainer  of  Sir 
George  Stewart,  of  Grandtully.  He  became  dis- 
tinguished by  his  performance  of  Scotch  tunes, 
particularly  strathspeys  and  reels,  in  which  he 
has  probably  never  been  excelled  or  equalled. 
His  fame  soon  reached  London,  and  his  assist- 
ance was  long  sought  at  fashionable  balls  and 
assemblies.  He  had  an  uncommonly  powerful 
bow  hand,  particularly  in  the  up  stroke.  He 
was  ably  supported  by  his  brother,  Donald,  on 
the  violoncello.  Gow  died  at  Inver,  near  Dun- 
keld,  in  1807.  He  published  several  collections 
of  Scotch  tunes,  including  many  of  hia  own 
composition.  He  had  four  sons,  all  excellent 
violinists  in  the  same  style  as  their  father. 
The  eldest,  Nathaniel,  published  'The  Beauties 
of  Neil  Gow,'  in  six  books,  and  several  other 
collections  of  Scotch  melodies.  [W.H.  H.] 

GRACE  NOTES,  or  GRACES,  the  English 
name  for  the  ornaments  in  vocal  and  instrumental 
music — appoggiaturas,  acciaccaturas,  mordents, 
turn*,  shakes,  and  many  more— which  are  treated 
of  in  this  work  under  the  general  head  of 
Acbemkxs,  as  well  as  under  their  own  separate 
names.  LG.] 

GRADUAL  (Lat.  Graduate;  from  gradus, 
a  step).  A  short  anthem  sung  at  High  Mass, 
between  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  for  the  day. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  the  Gradual 
was  chaunted,  by  the  Deacon,  from  the  steps  of 
a  primitive  species  of  reading-desk,  called  the 
Am  bo,  or  'Kn&oiv ;  from  which  steps  this  por- 
tion of  the  Service  derives  its  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic name.  It  is  now  sung  by  the  Choir  :  the 
first  clause,  by  two  Cantors  only ;  the  remainder, 
in  full  chorus.  On  Sundays,  and  Festivals,  it  is 
usually  supplemented  by  the  Alleluia  and  Versus. 
During  the  Seasons  of  Septuageaima,  and  Lent, 
and  on  some  few  other  occasions,  these  aro  omit- 
ted, and  the  Gradual,  properly  so  called,  is  sung 
alone.  On  the  Sundays  after  Easter,  the  Gradual 
it-elf  is  omitted,  and  the  Alleluia,  and  Versus, 
are  sung  alone.  Special  forms  of  both  are  ap- 
pointed, for  daily  use  throughout  the  ecclesias- 
tical year.  The  words  are  taken,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  from  the  Book  of  Psalms :  and  the 
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Plain  Chaunt  melodies  to  which  they  are  inva- 
riably sung  form  part  of  the  volume  called  the 
Gratluale  liomanvm,  to  which  the  reader  must 
be  referred  for  their  general  style.  Before  the 
c,th  century,  the  Gradual  proper  vtas  repeated, 
in  full,  after  the  Alleluia,  and  Versus. 

The  so-called  'Graduals'  of  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  some  other  modern  composers,  are  Graduals 
in  name  only  ;  and  will  be  more  properly  dis- 
cussed in  the  article  Motet.  [W.S.  R.] 

GRADUAL,  THE  ROMAN  (Lat.  Gradual* 
Iiomanum;  Old  Eng.  Grayle).  A  well-known 
volume  of  Ritual  Music,  containing  a  complete 
collection  of  the  Plain  Chaunt  melodies  appointed 
to  be  sung  at  High  Mass  throughout  the  year. 
The  first  idea  of  the  Graduate  Jtomanum,  aa 
well  as  that  of  its  sister  volume,  the  Vettpcrale, 
was  undoubtedly  suggested  by  the  treasury  of 
antient  music,  arranged,  for  the  first  time,  in  a 
systematic  form,  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
4th  century,  by  Saint  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan, 
whose  method  of  chaunting  exercised  a  lasting 
influence  upon  medieval  art,  notwithstanding  the 
neglect  to  which  it  was  consigned,  when,  some 
two  hundred  and  thirty  years  Liter,  that  set  forth 
in  the  famouB  Antiphouarium  of  Saint  Gregory 
the  Great  was  brought  into  almost  universal  use. 
Throughout  the  entire  Western  Church,  this  cele- 
brated Antiphonary  was  all  but  unanimously 
accepted  as  the  norm  to  which  all  other  Office 
Books,  of  like  scope  and  intention,  must,  of 
necessity,  conform.  It  was,  indeed,  well  worthy 
of  the  admiration  it  excited ;  but,  unhappily,  the 
uncertain  and  rudimentary  character  of  its 
notation  led  to  so  much  misunderstanding,  and 
consequent  corruption  of  the  musical  text,  that, 
in  process  of  time,  every  Diocese  of  importance 
claimed  to  have  its  own  peculiar  '  Use.'  Hence, 
we  find  the  Paris,  Sarum,  York,  Hereford,  and 
innumerable  other  Graduals,  all  differing  widely 
in  their  details,  though  always  exhibiting  suf- 
ficient resemblance,  in  their  general  plan,  to 
point  to  a  common  original.  Attempts  were 
made,  from  time  to  time,  to  restore  a  purer  and 
more  uniform  practice :  but,  until  after  the 
revision  of  the  Liturgy,  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
no  real  progress  was  made  in  the  ri.-ht  direction. 
The  first  decisive  Btep  was  taken  by  Pope 
Gregory  XIII;  who,  in  the  year  1576,  commis- 
sioned Palestrina,  assisted  by  his  friend  and  pupil, 
Guidetti,  to  revise,  and  restore  to  its  original 
purity,  the  entire  system  of  Plain  Chaunt  then  in 
common  use.  This  gigantic  task,  though  never 
fully  carried  out,  resulted  in  the  publication  of 
other  invaluable  works.  A  splendid  folio  Gradual 
was  also  printed  at  Venice  in  15  79-1 580,  by 
Pet.  Liechtenstein.  Another  very  fine  copy — the 
Editio  Plantiniana — was  brought  out,  at  Ant- 
werp, in  1599:  while,in  1614-1615, the  celebrated 
Medicean  edition,  which  (though  not  free  from 
error)  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  most 
correct  hitherto  given  to  the  world,  was  printed, 
at  Rome,  at  the  express  command  of  Pope  Paul 
V.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  copies  of  these 
magnificent  editions  have  long  since  become 
exceedingly  rare,  and  costly.    One  of  the  best 
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modern  reprint*— or,  rather,  re-compilations — is 

a  Gradual,  based  upon  the  editions  of  1 599  and 
16 1 4,  and  printed,  at  Mechlin,  in  1S48,  under  the 
patronage  of  Cardinal  Sterckx.  A  similar  volume, 
intended  for  the  useof  the  Dioceses  ot  Rheims,  and 
Cambrai,  appeared  in  1 851 :  and  a  third,  prepared 
for  the  press  by  Pfere  Lambillotte,  was  published, 
by  his  executors,  in  1857.  Far  more  important, 
however,  than  any  of  these,  is  the  latest  edition, 
carefully  revised  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Rites,  and  first  printed,  at  Ratisbon,  by  Friedrich 
Pustet,  in  1871,  under  special  privileges  granted 
by  His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  IX.1 

The  contents  of  the  Gradual — always  printed 
in  Gregorian  notation — are  classed  in  five  prin- 
cipal divisions  :  viz.  the  ' Proprium  de  Tempore,' 
* Proprium  de  Sanctis,'  'Commune  Sanctorum,' 
*  Ordinarium  Mitsa'  and  '  Modus  Benjanulendi.' 
Of  these,  the  first  three  contain  the  words  and 
music  of  the  Introit,  Gradual,  Alleluia.  Versus, 
Tract,  Sequence,  Offertory,  and  Communion,  for 
every  day  throughout  the  ecclesiastical  year. 
The  Ordinarium  Misw  contains  iheAsperges  me, 
Kyrit,  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  Credo,  Sunctus,  Bene- 
dict us,  and  Agnus  Dei,  for  festivals  of  every 
degree  of  solemnity.  The  Modus  respondendi 
contains  the  Sursum  Corda,  Sed  libera  nos  a 
malo,  and  other  Responses  usually  sung  at  High 
Mass.  The  notation  of  the  Prefationes,  and 
Pater  nosttr,  being  given,  in  full,  in  the  Missal, 
is  not  repeated  in  the  Gradual ;  which,  indeed, 
is  intended  rather  for  the  use  of  the  Choir,  than 
that  of  the  Celebrant.  [  W. S. R.] 

GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM.  The  title  of 
two  eminent  progressive  works  on  music.  I. 
Fux's  treatise  on  composition  and  counterpoint — 
'  Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  sive  manuductio  ad  com- 
positionem  music*  regularem,  methoda  nova  ac 
certa,  nondum  ante  tarn  exacto  ordine  in  lucem 
edita:  elaborata  a  Joanne  Josepho  Fux*  (Vienna 
1725;  1  vol.  folio).  It  was  translated  into 
German  by  Mizler  (Leipsic  174a),  into  Italian 
by  Manfredi  (Carpi  1761),  and  into  English, 
'  Practical  rules  for  learning  Composition  trans- 
lated from  a  work  entitled  Gradus  ad  Parnassum, 
written  originally  in  Latin  by  John  Joseph 
Feux,  late  chief  composer  to  the  Roman  Emperor 
Charles  VI. — Welcker,  10  Hay  Market'  (a  thin 
folio  with  no  date).  This  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  exercises  in  the  text,  a  Kyrie  and  Amen 
from  the  Missa  Vicissitudinis. 

2.  Clementi s  well-known  work  'Gradus  ad 
Parnassum,  ou  Tart  de  jouer  le  Pianoforte  de- 
montre  par  dee  Exercises  dans  le  style  severe  et 
dans  le  style  Elegant.  Compose"  et  dedie*  it 
Madame  la  Princesse  Wolkonsky,  neeWolkonsky, 
par  Muzio  Clemen ti,  membre  de  rAcademie 
Royale  de  Stockholm.'    (Milan,  Ricordi.) 

It  is  in  two  parts  or  volumes,  containing  in  all 
ico  exercises.  Some  of  these  are  marked  as  having 
been  published  before,  and  extended  and  revised 
by  the  author.  Thus  Ex.  14  is  headed  'ex trait 
par  l'auteur  de  ses  Duos  a  4  mains,  ceuvre  xiv,  pub- 
lie  a  Londrea  en  1 784.  Tulit  alter  honores.  Virg. 
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apud  Donat.'  Ex.  39,  Adagio  in  Bb,  is  entitled 
'Scena  patetica.'  and  so  on.  The  work  has  at 
the  beginning  an  English  motto  from  Dr.  John- 
son— '  Every  art  is  best  taught  by  example.' 
Cleinenti  published  an  Appendix  to  the  Gradus 
containing  134  Exercises,  Gavottes,  Gigues,  Air? 
with  Variations,  etc.,  partly  his  own,  but  chiefly 
by  other  composers.  They  are  arranged,  each 
key  with  its  relative  minor — usually  a  prelude  or 
preludes  by  Clementi,  followed  by  pieces.  [G.J 

GRAHAM,  George  Farquiiab,  son  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Humphrey  (Jraham,  was  born  in  Edinburgh 
in  1790  and  educated  in  the  High  School  and 
University  there.  He  studied  music  as  an 
amateur,  and  was  to  a  great  degree  self-taught. 
In  1815  he  and  George  Hogarth  acted  as  joint 
secretaries  of  the  first  Edinburgh  Musical  Festi- 
val, and  in  the  next  year  Graham  published 
•An  Account  of  the  First  Edinburgh  Musical 
Festival,  to  which  is  added  Some  General  Ob» 
servations  on  Music'  He  parsed  some  years 
in  Italy  in  pursuit  of  musical  knowledge.  He 
composed  and  published  some  ballads,  and  con- 
tributed the  article  'Music'  to  the  7th  edition 
of  the  '  Encyclojieedia  Britannica.'  The  article 
was  reprinted  separately  in  1838,  with  the 
addition  of  an  Introduction  and  Appendix  under 
the  title  of  'An  Essay  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Musical  Composition.'  About  the 
same  time  be  assisted  in  bringing  out  the  '  Skene 
MS.,'  and  contributed  an  interesting  paper  to  the 
appendix.  [See  Dadnet.]  He  wrote  the  article 
'  Organ'  for  the  8th  edition  of  the  '  Encvdopsdia 
Britannica.'  In  1848-9  he  furnished  historical, 
biographical,  and  critical  notices  to  '  The  Songs  of 
Scotland,  adapted  to  their  appropriate  melodies.' 
He  died  in  Edinburgh.  March  1  a,  1S67.  [W.H.H.) 

GRANCASSAoRGRANTAMBURO.thelta- 
lian  term  for  the  bass  drum.  [Drum,  3.]  [V.deP.] 

GRANCINO,  Paolo,  a  violin-maker  of  the 
second  rank.  Born  at  Milan,  he  learnt  his  art 
under  Nicolo  Amati  at  Cremona.  His  violins 
are  dated  from  1665-1690.  His  son  Giovaxki 
(1696-1715),  who  dates  'from  the  sign  of  tb« 
Crown'  in  the  Contra<la  Larga  of  Milan. 
a  maker  of  higher  merit.  His  violins,  tenors, 
and  violoncellos,  are  usually  of  a  large  flat 
pattern,  and  present  a  development  of  the  Amati 
model  analogous  to  that  of  Stradivari.  His  toni 
Giam-Battista  and  Francesco  carried  on  hi« 
business  (171 5- 1746)  under  the  title  of  'Fratelli 
Grancini.'  [P.D.] 

GRAND.  A  word  much  in  use  in  England 
till  within  a  few  years  to  denote  a  classical  com- 
position of  full  dimensions  or  for  full  orchestra. 
Thus  the  1  a  Symphonies  written  by  Haydn  for 
Salomon  were  known  as  'Grand.  A*  grand 
sonata  or  a  grand  concerto  meant  one  in  earn* 
plete  classical  form.  It  probably  originated  ia 
the  French  grand  or  German  yro*se.  (See  Bee- 
thoven's Sonatas,  Op.  13,  i6,  28,  106,  115,  and 
most  of  his  symphonies,  etc.)  [0.] 

GRAND  OPERA.  A  reference  to  the  articles 
COMIO  Opera  and  Acadejiik  dk  McsHjCl 
(  show  that  Graud  Opera,  like  Comic,  owe*  iu 
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origin  and  its  present  form  to  the  French.  That 
in  the  Florentine  Academy  were  produced,  very  . 
early  in  the  1 7th  century,  lyric  dramas  in  which  | 
music  was  employed  for  the  illustration  of  noble 
subjects,  and  that  these  were  presented  with 
considerable  effect,  is  no  doubt  true.  The  con- 
dition at  that  epoch  of  the  musical  ara  nova,  and 
the  means  of  giving  effect  to  any  specimens  of  ' 
it,  were  however  both  too  imperfect  to  justify  the 
application  of  the  epithet  'grand'  to  any  music  , 
or  any  performances  that  could  then  possibly  have  , 
been  forthcoming.  Grand  opera  begins  nearly  half 
a  century  later,  with  the  school  of  Lully;  a  school 
which,  the  birthplace  of  its  founder  notwithstand- 
ing, was  in  all  respects  essentially  French.  To 
Lully,  without  however  altogether  displacing 
hitn  in  public  favour,  succeeded  Rameau,  and 
to  Rameau,  Gluck  and  Piocinni,  the  one  a  Ger- 
man, the  other  an  Italian ;  but  both  of  whom, 
from  the  times  of  their  arrival  in  Paris,  worked 
on  French  libretti,  with  the  cooperation  of  French 
singers,  dancers,  instrumentalists,  machinists, 
scene  painters,  and  the  like,  and,  more  than  all, 
of  French  audiences.  The  model  too  on  which 
these  great  masters  worked  was  in  its  essentials 
still  that  of  Lully. 

The  term — fast  becoming  obsolete — is  French 
and  purely  conventional,  and  denotes  a  lyric 
drama  in  which  spoken  dialogue  is  excluded,  and 
the  business  is  carried  on  in  melody  or  recitative 
throughout.  It  may  contain  any  number  of 
acts,  any  ballets  or  divertissements,  but  if  spoken 
dialogue  is  introduced  it  becomes  a  'comic'  opera. 

Grand  opera,  though  till  lately  all  but  ex- 
clusively written  for  the  French  stage,  has  from 
its  origin  to  the  present  tithe  been  contributed 
to  by  the  musicians  of  every  musical  country  but 
our  own ;  among  Italians  by  Piccinni,  Guglielmi, 
Sacchini,  Salieri.  Zingarelli,  Cherubini,  Spontini, 
Rossini,  and  Donizetti ;  among  Germans  by 
Gluck  and  Meyerbeer.  To  native  genius,  which 
has  shone  with  such  splendour  in  'Opera  Comique,' 
Grand  Opera  owes  little.  One  attempt  only  of 
Auberin  this  class  of  composition  still  keeps  the 
stage,  '  La  Muette  de  Portici.'  The  popularity 
of  the  grand  operas  of  Ualevy  seems  to  have 
expired  with  their  author;  the  reception  of 
Berlioz's  single  dramatic  essay,  '  fienvenuto  Cel- 
lini,' never  inspired  him  to  make  another ;  and 
the  most  successful  lyric  productions  of  Gounod 
have  not  been  among  those  bearing  the  name  of 
'grand'  operas. 

The  Italian  theatre  has  not  been  prolific  in 
successful  grand  operas.  The  best  works  of 
this  kind  ot  some  of  the  best  Italian  composers 
have,  as  we  have  seen,  been  written  for  the 
French  stage.  Zingarelli,  Rossini,  Donizetti, 
and  Mercadante,  are  the  most  important  of 
those  Italians  who  have  contributed  to  their 
own  repertory.  Their  grand  o[>eras,  however, 
with  the  exceptions  of  those  of  Rossini  and 
Donizetti,  scarcely  fulfil  the  French  conditions, 
and  few,  even  of  the  most  successful  among 
them,  are  now,  or  are  likely  again  to  be,  heard 
in  or  out  of  the  country.  Exception  may  be 
made,  perhaps  in  favour  of  some  of  the  pro- 
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ductions  of  our  contemporary  Verdi,  which  at 
least  approximate  in  their  subjects  and  their 
scale  to  the  French  model ;  but  the  two  grandtet 
operas  of  this  admirable  master,  'Les  Vepres 
Siciliennes'  and  '  La  Favorite,'  were  written  for 
the  French  stage. 

The  romantic  and  mixed  lyric  drama  of  modern 
Germany — richer  beyond  all  couqwirison  in  musi- 
cal invention  and  science  than  the  lyric  drama, 
of  whatever  kind,  of  whatever  country  —  does 
not  here  fairly  come  under  consideration.  Neither 
'  Don  Giovanni,'  *  Euryanthe,'  nor  even  '  Fidelio,' 
whatever  their  places  in  the  world  of  art,  are 
what  is  understood  by  'grand  operas.'  Wag- 
ner alone  has  attempted  this  kind  of  art — on 
conditions,  self-  imposed,  which  are  discussed 
elsewhere.  [  J .  H .  ] 

GRAND  PIANO  (Fr.  Pfano  d  qunu;  Ital. 
Piano  a  coda  ;  Germ.  Flugel).  The  long  hori- 
zontal pianoforte,  the  shnpe  of  which,  taj>ering 
along  the  bent  side  towards  the  end,  has  sug- 
gested the  French,  Italian,  and  German  aj>- 
pellations  of  '  tail '  and  '  wing,'  the  latter  of 
which  was  borne  also  by  the  predecessor  of  the 
grand  piano,  the  harpsichord. 

The  inventor  of  the  pianoforte,  Cristofori,  had 
as  early  as  the  year  171 1  made  four  'gravicem- 
bali  col  piano  e  forte,'  three  of  which  we  learn  by 
the  account  of  Scipione  Mafiei  were  of  the  usual, 
that  is  long  harpsichord  shape :  they  were  there- 
fore grand  pianos,  although  the  prefix  'grand' 
does  not  occur  as  applied  to  a  piano  until  Sto- 
dart's  patent  of  1777.  Tho  Cavaliero  Leto  Pu- 
liti,  to  whose  researches  we  owe  the  vindication 
of  Cristofori's  claim  to  be  the  first  inventor,  saw 
and  examined  in  1 874  a  grand  piano  in  Florence 
made  by  Cristofori  in  1720.  Farinelli's  'Rafael 
d'Urbino,' described  by  Dr.  Rurney  as  the  favourite 
piano  of  that  famous  singer,  was  a  Florentine 
piano  of  1730,  and  appears  to  have  been  also  a 
grand.  Cristofori  had  followers,  but  we  hear  no 
more  of  pianoforte  making  in  Italy  after  his 
death,  in  1731. 

We  are  not  told  whether  the  Silbermann 
pianos  bought  up  in  1747  by  Frederick  the 
Great,  were  grand  or  square  in  fthape,  and  those 
instruments,  which  were  described  by  Forkel  as 
existing  in  1802,  recent  researches  have  not  been 
successful  in  finding.  There  is  an  anonymous 
grand  in  the  New  Palace  at  Potsdam,  said  to 
have  been  one  on  which  J.  8.  Bach  played  when 
he  visited  the  King.  If  so  this  would  be  a  very 
early  German  grand,  and  one  of  Kilbermann's,  but 
absence  of  name  or  date  loaves  us  in  doubt. 

It  is  certain  the  pianos  made  in  London  be- 
tween 1760-70  by  Zumpe  and  other  Inn-mans 
were  of  the  '  table '  or  square  shape.  J  ames  Shudi 
Broadwood  (MS.  Notes  1838,  printed  i86a> 
states  that  the  grand  piano  with  the  so  called 
English  action  was  invented  by  Americus  Bac- 
kers, a  Dutchman,  and  a  note  appended  claims 
for  John  Broadwood  and  his  apprentice  Robert 
Stodart,  the  merit  of  assisting  him.  The  writer 
has  seen  a  nameboard  for  a  grand  piano— re- 
ferred to  by  Dr.  Pole  in  '  Musical  Instruments 
of  the  Exhibition  of  1851 inscribed  'Americus 
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Backers,  Factor  et  Inventor,  Jennyn  St.  London, 
1776.'  Ilia  action,  since  known  as  the  '  English 
Action,'  ia  shown  in  the  drawing  to  Stodart's 
patent  of  1777,  already  referred  to,  for  coupling 
a  piano  with  a  harpsichord.  It  is  the  aame  in 
the  principle  of  the  escapement  as  that  of  Cristo- 
fori.  171 1. 

There  is  no  reference  in  Mozart's  letters  to  the 
shape  of  the  pianos  he  played  upon,  those  of 
Spaett  or  Stein  for  example.  The  one  preserved 
in  the  Mozarteura  at  Salzburg,  made  by  Walter 
of  Vienna,  is  a  grand,  and  the  date  attributed  to 
it  is  1780.  It  was  Stein's  grand  action  that  be- 
came subsequently  known  as  the  1  Viennese,'  and 
we  should  derive  it  from  Sillxjnnann's  could  we 
trust  implicitly  the  drawings  in  Welcker  von 
Gontershausen  s  '  I)er  Cla\  ierbau '  (Frankfort 
1870  .  The  probability  is  that  Stein  submitted 
this  action  to  Mozart,  and  that  it  was  the  one  so 
much  approved  of  by  him  (Letter,  Oct.  17,  1777). 

According  to  Fetis  the  first  grand  piano  made 
in  France  was  by  Sebastian  Krard  in  1 706,  and 
it  was  on  the  English  model.  But  Erard's  Lon- 
don patent  for  one  was  earlier,  being  dated  1 794, 
and  the  drawing  was  allied  rather  to  Silbermann's 
idea.  Perhaps  the  instrument  was  not  made. 
The  difference  introduced  into  Pianoforte  playing 
by  the  continued  use  of  the  very  different  grand 
actions  of  London  and  Vienna,  has  been  explained 
by  Hummel  in  his  Pianoforte  School.  Sebastian 
Erard  set  himself  the  problem  of  his  famous 
Repetition  Action  apparently  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  both.  The  Viennese  action  is  still 
adhered  to  in  Austria  for  the  cheaper  grands, 
but  the  English  (Broadwood)  and  French  (Erard) 
actions  are  used  for  the  better  classes,  and  their 
various  modifications  occupy  the  rest  of  the  field 
of  grand  piano  making  in  other  countries.  The 
enormouB  advance  due  to  the  introduction  of  iron 
into  the  structure  of  the  instrument  began  with 
James  Shudi  Broad  wood's  tension  bars  in  1808  : 
the  latest  development  we  enjoy  in  the  magnificent 
concert  grands  of  contemporary  makers.  [See 
Chistufoki  and  Pia.woutb.]  [A.  J.  H.] 

GRAND  PRIX  DE  ROM E.  The  Acaddmie 
des  Beaux  Arts,  a  branch  of  the  Institut  de 
France,  holds  annual  competitive  examinations 
in  painting,  sculpture,  engraving,  architecture, 
and  music.  Hie  successful  candidates  become 
pensioners  of  the  government  for  a  period  of 
four  years,  and  as  such  are  sent  to  Rome,  where 
they  reside  at  the  Villa  Medici,  in  the  'Academic 
de  France'  founded  by  Louis  XIV  in  1666.  Hence 
the  term  '  Grand  prix  de  Rome '  is  applied  to 
those  musicians  who  have  obtained  the  first  prize 
for  composition  at  the  Institut  de  France.  The 
Prize  was  established  on  the  reorganisation  of 
the  Institut  in  1803.  The  judges  consist  of  six 
musician-members  of  the  Institut  who  belong  to 
the  Acadeuue,  and  three  of  the  most  emin  nt 
composers  of  the  day.  The  competition  takes 
place  in  May  or  J une.  The  prize  composition  was 
originally  a  cantata  for  one  voice  and  orchestra  ; 
subsequently  for  one  male  and  one  female  voice  ; 
but  for  the  last  forty  years  three  characters  have 
been  required,  and  it  has  now  attained  to  the 


importance  of  a  one-act  opera.  The  libretto 
is  also  furnished  by  competition,  in  which 
distinguished  writers  often  take  part  ;  while  the 
most  jwpular  singers  take  pleasure  in  performing 
these  first  compositions  of  the  young  aspirants. 
In  the  event  of  no  composition  proving  worthy 
of  the  Prize,  it  stands  over  till  the  next  yea<-. 
when  two  may  be  adjudged  i^see  1805,  18 19,  etc.  V 
We  append  a  complete  list  of  the  musicians 
who  have  gained  this  gratifying  and  ea.jvx.y 
coveted  distinction ;  adding  the  titles  of  their 
cantatas,  and,  where  obtainable,  the  dates  of 
birth  and  death. 


1MB.  And  rot  O7S1-1801).     'At-  1M0.  Herman  'Lay**  de 
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'Cuul.loo  pkuraut  l»)eli< 
1801  BoutellleraTSB- IS  >.  1  Hiro 

et  L<<*»dre.' 
1807.  No  Ural  prUe. 
1W  lllondeau.  *  Marie  Stuart/ 
IMS.  Dmiuv  lcne       i!7*J  -  W7S). 

'  Af»r  Jim  I*  dA»-i 1 .  ' 
1810.  Btmu!kua791-l«J).  1 
1M1.  Chrlard.  'Artane.' 

TlMtl' 
1813.  I 'an w  ran.  'Hennints.' 
1*14.  Hull  <!»<->.  "AUla.- 
1*15.  Bin,. .tit  .1  TV.).  CKuone.' 
Wl«.  No  fir»t  prtxe. 
WIT.  Ration  |  IT/7— 1856).  'La  mo  ft 

d'Adoni*.' 
1818.  So  fint  prire. 
Mfc  Halery.  and 

nm-i. 

1890.  Lebortn  (17V7-1SSS).  'Soptao- 


1821.  KlfiiitnTW-llTWl.  'Mane.' 
1*2.  LebounrwuMlTW-lfOl).  'Oe- 
n'ifv«  d<-  Brabant.' 

Bottlr  (1 7»- 1,  and  Krroel  1798- 
1871).  •ryramertThUW 
arbemu.  •  Ague*  Morel.* 
1«!\  GallH»otlx>l-l*ttj.  'Ariaw 

dans  file  de  Naxos'. 
UK.  Parts  0*>l-**>.  •  Hera-tale.' 
1827.  J.  B.  Uutraud  O804-).  -Or- 


Doer.' 
IMS.  No  am  prtt*. 
1»M.  Ma»*.  and  Brnaod 

back.  '  1  -  1.- 1, .  , »i  ■ 
BML  No  fint  prize. 
IMA  GaUlneL  '  V. 
1M7.  IVSn  (IMS'. 

Toble. 
1*48.  I  >upra  to  n«T<.  ' 
1^9.  No  fint  prize. 
18j<X  Chariot  i  WT-71X 

E«l<ihard.' 
MIL  IMebeUa  <18M0.  U 
nlrr.' 

ISM.  Leasee   Cohen  H  it 

Brtour  dc  V 
1853.  Gallbrrt  <  I 
d'Appenrell.' 


1896.  Costa 

GalalAe.' 
1868.  No  fint  prire. 
1867.  Rtzet  H>:w-7.1V  and  rhartel 

Col  to.    '  I'lorU  et  atll'r.' 


1R2H.  RoM-DeH>r6aui(l»03-).'Her- 

■!■!>* 
1KB.  No  fint  prire. 
1890.  Berlioz,  aud  MooUort.  'Bar 

danapale.' 
1831.  PreVat,  '  Rlanca  Oepello." 
WK.  A.  Thoroaa.    '  Uermaao  at 

Batty/ 

1839.  Thrv  '  Le  Cootrebaodler 
esparnoL' 

1884.  Eltrart  0808-77).  'L'entreV 
en  loge.* 

183ft.  RoulancerOnS).  'Achilla,' 

1894.  BoUvlotU Nil).  -VrlUMa.' 

1837.  L  D.  BeaouL  '  Marie  Stuart 
et  Rlzrln.' 

WW.  B.u«iuet  d*!*-"*).  •  La  Ven- 
detta/ 


et  le  Jnueur  de  SHU-,' 
IMV).  Paladilhe.  '  Le  Czar  Iran 
I8SI.  I»ubo«(l«7-X  'Atala.' 
1-eH.  Hoamauli-l'iKtmdraj  <  I 

'  Louise  de  Mezierra,' 
WO.  Masamet.   '  I«a».d  Klzzio.' 
1*64.  We*.   *  Iranhoe.' 
1       LenepTen.  '  licaaod  data  Yrt 

Jardlos  d'Armlde.* 
lf«A  Emile  IVuard.  'DaLla.' 
18^7.  No  first  prize. 
l«6H.  WlnUweUler  a8«-701.  aad 


mint* 

im.  ManVhaL  and  rh. 

'  Le  J iiirrarnt  de  Dten.' 
1771.  Serpette.  '  Jeanne  d*  A  re* 
1H72.  SalTafre.  'C»l"P»o.' 
1K73.  1-aul  roeet.  '  Mawpoa.' 

1874.  Ehrhart  OsS4-75i    "Art*  et 
Galatee.* 

1875.  Wnnnaer.  '  rtrteea»r«rf-  ' 
1878.  illllentaeber.  aad  P.  V.  de  a 

Nux.  ' Judtlh." 
1677.  No  first  prita. 


The  successful  cantata  is  performed  at  the  an- 
nual trance  of  the  Acaddmie  des  Beaux  Arts  at 
the  Institut,  usually  in  October  ;  it  has  sometimes 
been  sung  in  costume  at  the  Opera.  A  few  of 
the  cantatas  have  been  engraved,  but  the  greater 
part  are  unpublished.  At  the  instance  of  the 
writer  of  this  article,  and  by  his  endeavours, 
the  whole  of  the  autographs  of  these  interesting 
compositions  have  been  deposited  in  the  Library 
of  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris,  under  the  title  of 
•  Fonds  des  Prix  de  Rome.'  [G.C.J 

GRANDSIRE.  The  name  given  to  one  of 
the  methods  by  which  changes  in  ringing  are 
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produced.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  original 
method.  [See  Change  Ringing.]  [C.A.W.T.] 

GRANJON,  Robert.  Born  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1 6th  century  at  Paris,  a  type-founder 
who  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  round  notes 
instead  of  square  and  lozenge-shaped  ones,  and 
at  the  Kimu  time  to  suppress  the  ligatures  and 
signs  of  proportion,  which  made  the  notation  of 
the  old  music  so  difficult  to  read— and  thus  to 
simplify  the  art.  His  efforts,  however,  appear  to 
have  met  with  little  or  no  success.  His  first 
publications  are  said  to  be  dated  1523,  and  the 
first  work  printed  on  his  new  system,  1559,  at 
which  time  he  had  left  Paris  for  Lyons;  he 
was  at  Rome  in  1582,  where  he  printed  the  first 
edition  of  Guidetti's  Directorium,  having  been 
called  to  Rome  by  the  Pope  in  order  to  cut  the 
capital  letters  of  a  Greek  alphabet. 

Whether  he  or  Briard  of  Bar  le-duc  was  the 
first  to  make  the  improvements  mentioned  above 
is  uncertain.  Briard's  Carpentras  (printed  in 
the  new  style)  was  published  at  Avignon  in 
15Z*t  but  Granjon  appears  to  have  made  his 
invention  and  obtained  letters  patent  for  it  many 
years  before  ho  had  an  opportunity  of  exercising 
it.    See  Fe"tis  for  more  details.  [G.J 

GRANOM,  Lewis  C.  A.,  a  composer  who 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  1 8th  century, 
and  produced  many  songs  and  pieces  which  were 
popular  in  their  day.  His  first  work  was  '  Twelve 
Sonatas  for  the  Flute/  published  in  1 75 1.  He 
afterwards  published  'Six  Trios  for  the  Flute,' 
1 755,  and  a  collection  entitled  '  The  Monthly  Mis- 
cellany,' consisting  of  duets  for  flutes,  songs,  etc. 
His  'Second  Collection  of  40  favourite  English 
Songs,  with  string  accompaniments,  in  score ;  de- 
dicated to  Dr.  Boyce,'  bears  the  opus  number  xiii. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  biography.    [W.  H.  H.] 

GRAS,  Madame  Julie  Aimek  Dorus,  whose 
family  name  was  Steenkiste,  was  born  at  Valen- 
ciennes in  1807.  Dou us  was  the  name  of  her 
mother.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  leader  of 
the  band,  and  educated  by  her  father.  At  the  age 
of  14  she  made  a  debut  in  a  concert  with  such  suc- 
cess as  to  obtain  a  subsidy  from  the  authorities  to 
enable  her  to  study  at  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris. 
There  she  was  admitted  Dec.  31,  182 1  ;  and 
received  instruction  from  Henri  and  Blangini. 
With  a  good  voice  and  much  facility  of  execution, 
she  obtained  the  first  prize  in  1822.  Faerand 
Bordogni  then  helped  to  finish  her  education. 
To  the  former  she  owed  her  appointment  as 
chamber-Kinger  to  the  king.  In  1S25  she  began 
her  travels,  going  to  Brussels  first,  where  she 
sang  with  such  success  as  to  receive  proposals 
for  the  opera.  She  now  gave  six  months  to 
study  for  the  stage,  and  made  a  brilliant  debut. 
After  the  revolution  of  1830  she  went  to  the 
opera  at  Paris,  and  made  her  first  appearance 
in  the  '  Comte  Ory '  with  great  applause.  On 
the  retirement  of  Mme.  Damoreau  Cinti  (1835) 
Mile.  Dorus  succeeded  to  the  principal  [tarts 
in  'La  Muette,'  'Guillauine  'IV 11,'  'Feruand 
Cortex,'  etc.  She  had  already  created  the  roles 
of  There-sina  in  '  Le  Philtre,'  of  Alice  in 
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'Robert  le  Diable,'  and  the  page  in  'Gu*tave.' 
In  1839  she  visited  London,  where  she  hail  a 
very  warm  reception.  Having  married  M.  Gras, 
one  of  the  principal  violins  at  the  Opera,  April  9, 
1833,  Mile.  Dorus  for  some  years  kept  her 
maiden-name  on  the  stage.  The  management  of 
the  theatre  having  parsed  into  the  hands  of  M. 
Stolz,  she  had  the  mortification  to  see  her  chief 
parts  given  to  Mme.  Stolz,  and  consequently 
retired  in  1845.  She  continued  however,  to  sing 
occasionally  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces.  In 
1847  she  reappeared  in  London,  and  renewed 
her  former  triumphs;  as  she  did  again  in  1848 
and  9,  singing  in  the  latter  year  Auber  s  I  talianifced 
'  Masaniello.'  In  1850- 1  Mme.  Dorus-Gras  re- 
mained in  Paris,  singing  in  a  few  concerts  ;  but 
since  then  her  artistic  career  has  ended.  [J.M.] 

GRASSET,  Jean-Jacques,  a  distinguished 
violin-player,  born  at  Paris  about  1769.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Berthaume,  and  is  reported  to 
have  excelled  by  a  clear,  though  not  powerful 
tone,  correct  intonation  and  technique.  After 
having  been  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army  for 
several  years— which  he  appears  to  have  spent 
not  without  profit  for  his  art  in  Germany  and 
Italy— he  returned  to  Paris  and  soon  gained  a 
prominent  position  there.  On  the  dvath  of  Ga- 
vintes  in  1800  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
violin  at  the  Conservatoire,  after  a  highly  suc- 
cessful competition  with  a  number  of  eminent 
performers.  Soon  afterwards  he  succeeded  Bruui 
as  '  chef  d'orchestre '  at  the  Italian  Opera,  which 
post  he  filled  with  eminent  success  till  1829, 
when  he  retired  from  public  life.  He  published 
three  Concertos  for  the  Violin,  five  books  of 
Violin-Duos,  and  a  Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin, 
which  are  not  without  merit.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1839.  IP.D.] 

GRASSHOPPER  or  HOPPER,  in  a  square 
or  upright  pianoforte  ot  ordinary  London  make,  is 
that  part  of  the  action  known  technically  as  the 
escapement  lever  or  jack,  bo  constructed  with 
base  mortised  into  the  key  and  back  piece,  that 
it  may  be  taken  out  or  replaced  with  the  key, 
without  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  mechanism. 
There  is  a  regulating  screw  perforating  the  jack, 
tongue,  or  fly,  as  it  is  variously  called,  of  the 
grasshopper,  drilled  into  the  backpiece  and  bear- 
ing a  leather  button,  the  position  of  which  and 
the  pressure  of  a  spring  determine  the  rake  of  the 
jack,  and  consequently  the  rise  and  rebound  of 
the  hammer ;  the  rebound  being  further  regulated 
by  a  contrivance  attached  to  the  jack,  when  not 
an  independent  member,  and  used  tor  checking 
or  arresting  it  after  the  blow.  In  grand  piano- 
fortes, and  in  upright  ones  with  crank  lever 
actions,  the  eacapeinent  apparatus  is  less  easily 
detached  from  the  action. 

It  is  not  recorded  by  whom  the  Grasshopper 
was  introduced,  although  the  escapement  part  of 
it  existed  in  Cristofori's  'linguetta  mobile';  but 
the  tradition  which  attributes  it  to  Longman 
and  Broderip,  pianoforte  makers  in  London,  and 
predecessors  of  the  firm  of  Clementi  and  Collard, 
may  be  relied  upon.    John  Geib  patented  in 
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London  in  1786  a  square  action  with  the  jack, 
and  the  setting  off  button  acting  upon  the  key, 
also,  in  another  forin,  the  screw  holding  the 
button  perforating  the  jack — but  with  the  button 
iu  front  of  it.  The  improved  form  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  with  the  button  behind  the 
jack,  was  adopted  by  Messrs.  Longman  and 
Lroderip,  and  soon  became  general.  [A.J.H.] 

GRASSI,  Cecilia,  who  afterwards  became  the 
wile  of  John  Christian  Bach  ('English  Rich'), 
was  l>orn  in  1 746.  She  came  to  London  with 
Guarducci  in  1766,  as  'first  woman,'  and  re- 
mained in  that  capacity  at  the  opera  for  several 
years.  Burney  thought  her  'inanimate  on  the 
stage,  and  far  from  beautiful  in  her  person  ;  but 
there  was  a  truth  of  intonation,  with  a  plaintive 
sweetness  of  voice,  and  innocence  of  expression, 
that  gave  great  pleasure  to  all  hearers  who  did 
not  expect  or  want  to  be  surprised.'  She  was 
succeeded  in  1772  by  Girelli,  but  remained  in 
England  until  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1782, 
when  she  returned  to  Italy,  and  retired  from 
public  singing.  [J.  M.] 

GRASSINEAU,  James,  born  of  French 
parents  in  Lmdon,  about  1715  ;  was  first  em- 
ployed by  Godfrey,  the  chemist,  of  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  then  became  Secretary  to  Dr. 
Pepusch,  at  whose  instance  he  translated  the 
'  Dictionnaire  de  musique'  of  Brossard  (Paris, 
1703),  with  alterations  and  additions,  some  of 
which  are  said  to  be  by  Pepusch  hunself : — 'A 
musical  dictionary  ...  of  terms  and  characters,' 
etc.,  London.  1 740,  an  8vo.  of  343  pages,  with 
a  recommendation  prefixed,  signed  by  Pepusch, 
Greene,  and  Galliard.  A  2nd  edition  is  said  to 
have  been  published  in  1 769  by  liobson  with  an 
appendix  taken  from  Rousseau.  |G.] 

GRASSI  NT,  Joseph  in  a  (as  she  signed  her- 
self), was  born  at  Varese  (Lom hardy)  in  1773,  of 
very  humble  parents.  The  beauty  of  her  voice 
and  person  induced  General  Belgiojoso  to  give 
her  the  best  instruction  that  could  be  procured 
at  Milan.  She  made  rapid  progress  in  the  grand 
school  of  singing  thus  opened  to  her,  and  soon 
developed  a  powerful  and  extensive  contralto, 
with  a  power  of  light  and  finished  execution 
rarely  found  with  that  kind  of  voice.  She  had 
the  great  advantage  of  singing  in  her  first  operas 
with  such  models  as  Marches!  and  Oescentint. 
Grassini  made  her  dtbnta  at  Milan,  in  the  carni- 
val of  1794.  m  Zingarelli's  'Artaserse,'  and  the 
'  Demofooute'  of  Portogallo.  She  soon  became 
the  first  singer  in  Italy,  and  appeared  in  triumph 
on  all  the  chief  Italian  stages.  In  1796  she 
returned  to  Milan,  and  played  in  Traetta's  *  Apelle 
e  Campaspe,'  and  with  Crescentini  and  Bianchi 
in  the  'Giulietta  e  Romeo*  of  Zingarelli.  The 
year  after  she  excited  the  greatest  enthusiasm  at 
Venice  as  'Orazio.'  In  1797  she  was  engaged 
to  sing  at  Naples  during  the  ftta  held  on  the 
marriage  of  the  Prince.  In  1 800,  after  Marengo, 
she  sang  at  Milan  in  a  concert  before  Buona- 
parte, and  was  taken  by  him  to  Paris,  where 
she  wing  (.July  21)  at  the  national  ffte  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  and  in  concerts  at  the  opera. 
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In  1 803  the  was  engaared  to  sing-  in  London  front 
March  to  July  for  £3000,  taking  the  place  d 
Banti.  Here  she  had  to  contend  with  Mn. 
Billingt<  hi  in  popular  favour,  though  their  voice* 
were  very  different.  Lord  Mount  -  Edgcuail* 
speaks  in  disparaging  terms  of  that  of  Gra&sicL 
though  he  gives  her  credit  for  great  beauty,  ■» 

Eaoe  peculiarly  her  own,'  and  the  excellence  of 
r  acting.  Her  style  was  then  '  exclusively  the 
cantabiU,  and  bordered  a  little  on  the  monotonous. 
She  had  entirely  lost  all  her  upper  tones,  sad 
possessed  little  more  than  one  octave  of  good, 
natural  notes ;  if  she  attempted  to  go  higher, 
she  produced  only  shriek,  quite  unnatural,  ml 
almost  painful  to  the  ear.'  Her  first  app*?aramt 
was  in  '  La  Vergine  del  Sole,'  by  Mayer,  well 
suited  to  her ;  but  '  so  equivocal  was  her  re- 
ception, that  when  her  benefit  was  to  take  phv  « 
she  did  not  dare  encounter  it  alone,  but  called 
in  Mrs.  Billington  to  her  aid  *  The  title  then 
turned,  and  Grassini  ljecame  the  reigning  favourite. 
*  Not  only  was  she  rapturously  applauded  n 
public,  but  she  was  taken  up  by  the  first  society, 
filie,  caressed,  and  introduced  as  a  regular  guot 
in  most  of  the  fashionable  assemblies.'  Very 
different  from  this  was  the  effect  produced  by 
Grassini  on  other  hearers,  more  intellectual, 
though  less  cultivated  in  music,  than  LrJ 
Mo'int-Edgcumbe.  De  Quincey  found  her  voi  -e 
'delightful  beyond  all  that  he  had  ever  heard.' 
Sir  Charles  Bell  (,1805)  thought  it  was  'only 
Grassini  who  conveyed  the  idea  of  the  united 
power  of  music  and  action.  She  died  not  only 
without  being  ridiculous,  but  with  an  effect  equal 
to  Mrs.  Siddons.  The  'O  Dio'  of  Mrs.  Billing- 
ton was  a  bar  of  music,  but  in  the  strargr, 
almost  unnatural  voice  of  Grassini.  it  went^io 
the  soul.'  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  her  '  dignity, 
truth,  and  affecting  simplicity.'  Such  was  her 
influence  on  people  of  refined  taste,  not  mu- 
sicians. Li  1 S04  she  sang  again  in  Paris ;  and, 
after  1806,  when  she  quitted  London,  con- 
tinued to  sing  at  the  French  Court  for  several 
years,  at  a  very  high  salary  (altogether,  about 
£2, Coo).  Here  the  r6lt  of  '  Didone  was  written 
for  her  by  Paer.  After  the  change  of  dynasty. 
Mme.  Grassini,  whose  voice  was  now  seriously 
impaired,  lost  her  appointment  at  Paris,  and 
returned  to  Milan,  where  she  sang  in  two  omivra 
in  April  1817.  In  1822  she  was  at  Ferrara. 
but  died  at  Milan  in  January  1850. 

In  1806  a  fine  portrait  of  her  was  scraped  in 
mezzotint  (folio)  by  S.  W.  Reynolds, alter  a  picture 
by  Mme.  Le  Brun.  It  re  1  resents  her  in  Turkish 
dress,  as  '  Zaira'  in  Winter's  opera.         [J.  M 

GRAUN.  The  name  of  three  brothers,  one  of 
whom  made  his  mark  on  German  music,  sons  of  a& 
Excise  collector  at  Wahrenbriick  near  Dresden. 

The  eldest.  August  Khikdeith,  born  at  the 
end  of  the  1 7th  century,  was  at  the  time  of  hi* 
death  cantor  of  Merseburg,  where  he  had 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  1727-1771. 

J  on  ANN  Gottlieb,  born  1698,  was  an 
violinist,  and  composer  of  instrumental 
much  valued  in  his  day.    He  was  a  pupil  of 
Piscudel.    After  a  journey  to  Italy,  where  he 
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had  instrurtion  from  Tartini,  he  liecarae  Concert- 
meistt  r  at  Merseburg,  and  had  Friedemann  Bach 
for  borne  time  as  his  pupil.  In  1727  he  entered 
the  service  of  Prince  von  Waldeck,  and  in  28 
that  oi  Frederick  the  Groat,  then  Crown  Prince 
at  Reinsberg.  On  the  King's  accession  he  went 
to  Berlin,  and  remained  there  till  his  death  in 
1771  as  conductor  of  the  royal  band.  Of  his 
many  compositions  only  one,  '6  Klavier-trios 
mit  Violiue,'  has  been  printed.  Burney  in  his 
'Present  State*  (ii.  229)  testifies  to  the  great 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  The  excellence  of 
the  then  Berlin  orchestra  is  always  attributed  to 
him.  [P.D.] 
The  most  celebrated  of  the  three  is  the  youngest, 
Karl  Heinrich,  born  May  7.  1701.  He  was 
educated  with  Johann  Gottlieb  at  the  Krouzschule 
in  Dresden,  and  having  a  beautiful  soprano  voice, 
was  appointed,  in  171 3,  '  Ratha-diacantist,'  or 
treble-singer  to  the  town-council.  Grundig  the 
cantor  of  the  school,  the  court-organiBt  Petzold, 
and  the  capellmeister  Joh.  Christoph  Schmidt, 
were  his  early  musical  instructors,  and  he  profited 
by  the  friendship  of  Ulrich  Kiinig  the  court-poet, 
and  of  Superintendent  Loacher,  who  defended 
him  from  the  pedantic  notions  of  an  inartistic 
Burgomaster.  His  career  both  as  a  singer  and 
composer  was  largely  influenced  by  his  study  of 
the  vocal  compositions  of  Keiser,  the  then  cele- 
brated composer  of  Hamburg,  and  of  the  operas 
of  the  Italia  n  composer  Lotti.  who  conducted  in 
person  a  series  of  performances  in  Dresden,  with 
a  picked  company  of  Italian  singers.  Even  during 
this  time  of  study,  Gram  1  was  busily  engaged 
in  composing.  There  still  exist  a  quantity  of 
motets  and  other  sacred  vocal  pieces,  which  he 
wrote  for  the  choir  of  the  Kreuxachule.  In  par- 
ticidar  may  be  cited  a  'Grosse  Passions-Cantata,' 
with  the  opening  chorus  '  Lasset  tins  aufsehen  auf 
Jesum,'  which,  as  the  work  of  a  boy  of  barely  1 5, 
is  very  remarkable.  Upon  Konig's  recommenda- 
tion he  was  appointed  tenor  to  the  opera  at 
Brunswick  when  II ass©  was  recalled  to  Dresden 
in  1725.  The  opera  chosen  for  his  first  appear- 
ance was  by  Schurmann  the  local  capellmeister, 
but  Graun  being  dissatisfied  with  the  music  of 
his  part  replaced  the  airs  by  others  of  his  own 
oompositi'  n,  which  were  so  successful  that  he  was 
commissioned  to  write  an  opera,  and  appointed 
vice-capellmeister.  This  first  opera  '  Pollidoro ' 
(1726)  was  followed  by  five  others,  Borne  in 
Italian,  and  some  in  German ;  and  besides  these 
he  composed  several  cantatas,  sacred  and  secular, 
two  '  Passions-Musiken,'  and  instrumental  pieces. 
His  fame  was  now  firmly  established.  In  1735 
he  was  invited  to  Beinslwrg,  the  residence  of 
the  Crown-Prince  of  Prussia,  afterwards  Frederic 
the  Great.  This  powerful  amateur  continued 
Graun's  friend  and  patron  till  his  death.  Here 
he  composed  about  50  Italian  cantatas,  usually 
consisting  each  of  two  airs  with  recitatives.  They 
were  highly  valued  at  the  tiuie,  and  contain 
ample  materials  for  an  estimate  of  Graun's  Btyle 
of  writing  for  the  voice.  When  Frederic  came 
to  the  throne  in  1 740,  he  gave  Graun  the  post 
of  capellmeister,  with  a  salary  of  2000  thai  era, 


and  despatched  him  to  Italy  to  form  a  company 
of  Italian  singers  for  the  oj>cra  at  Berlin.  In 
Italy  he  remained  more  than  a  year,  aud  his 
singing  was  much  appreciated.  After  his  return 
to  Berlin  with  the  singers  he  had  engaged,  he 
spent  some  years  of  remarkable  activity  in  com* 
posing  operas.  Those  of  this  period  amount  to 
27  in  all  (a  complete  list  will  be  found  in  Fetis> ; 
'  Rodelinda,  Regina  di  Longobardia '  appeared  in 
1 741,  and  '  Merope,'  his  hut,  in  1756.  In  hia 
operas  he  gave  his  chief  consideration  to  the 
singer,  as  indeed  was  the  case  with  all  Italian 
operas  at  that  time.  His  forte,  both  in  singing 
and  in  composition,  resided  in  the  power  he 
possessed  of  executing  adagios,  and  of  expressing 
tenderness  and  emotion.  Although  his  operas,  as 
such,  are  now  forgotten,  they  contain  airs  which 
merit  the  attention  of  both  singers  and  public,  a 
good  instance  being  '  Mi  paventi '  from  '  Britan- 
nicus'  (1752),  with  which  Mme.  Viardot -Garcia 
used  to  make  a  great  effect.  A  collection  of  airs, 
duets,  terzettos,  etc.,  from  Graun's  operas  was 
edited  by  the  celebrated  theorist  Kirnberger,  in 
4  vols.  (Berlin  1773). 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life  Graun  again  de- 
voted himself  to  church-music,  and  two  of  the 
works  belonging  to  this  period  have  carried  his 
nauie  down  to  posterity ;  and  are  indeed  those 
by  which  he  is  now  almost  exclusively  known. 
These  are  the  '  Te  Deutn'  which  he  composed  for 
Frederic's  victory  at  Prague  (1756) — first  per- 
formed at  Charlottenburg  at  the  close  of  the  Seven 
Years  War,  July  15,  1763— and  still  more,  *  Der 
Tod  Jesu,'  or  Deathof  Jesus,  a  1  Passions-Cantata,' 
to  words  by  Rainier,  a  work  which  enjoyed  an 
unprecedented  fame,  and  placed  its  author  in  tho 
rank  of  classical  composers.  In  Germany  the  Tod 
.Jo- u  holds  in  some  degree  the  position  which  is 
held  by  the  Messiah  in  England.  It  was  first 
executed  in  the  Cathedral  of  Berlin  on  March  26, 
1 755,  and  has  since  then  been  annually  performed 
in  Passion-week.  A  centenary  |ierfonnance  took 
place  in  1855  in  presence  of  Frederic  William 
IV.  Of  late  years  some  opposition  has  been 
raised  to  this  continual  repetition  of  an  anti- 
quated work,  but  it  may  to  a  great  extent  be 
justified  by  the  complete  and  masterly  form  in 
which  it  embodies  the  spirit  of  a  bygone  ago. 
Looked  at  from  a  purely  musical  point  of  view, 
and  apart  from  considerations  of  age  or  taste,  the 
'Tod  Jesu'  contains  so  many  excellences,  and 
so  much  that  is  significant,  that  no  oratorio  of 
the  second  half  of  the  last  century,  excepting 
perhaps  Mozart's  '  Requiem'  and  Haydn's  '  Crea- 
tion' can  be  compared  to  it.  Graun  was  a  master 
of  counterpoint;  his  harmony — as  his  biographer, 
J.  A.  Hiller,  says — was  always  'clear  and  signifi- 
cant, and  his  modulation  well  regulated.'  Hia 
melodies  may  be  wanting  in  force,  but  they 
are  always  fuil  of  expression  and  emotion.  That 
he  possessed  real  dramatic  ability  may  be  seen 
from  his  recitatives,  aud  these  are  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  '  Tod  Jesu.'  An  English 
edition  of  the  work  has  recently  been  published 
by  Messrs.  Novello,  so  that  it  has  now  a  fair 
chance  of  attaining  that  popularity  in  England 
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to  which  its  merit*  entitle  it.  Hitherto  we  are 
not  aware  of  its  having  ever  been  performed 
here  in  public. 

Graun  *s  instrumental  compositions,  trios,  piano- 
forte concertos,  etc.,  have  never  been  publish*  d 
and  are  of  little  value.  He  wrote  31  solfeggi, 
which  form  an  excellent  singing  method,  and  he 
invented  the  so-called  '  Da  me  ne  satio' — a  put- 
ting together  of  the  syllables,  da,  me,  ni,  po,  tu, 
la,  be,  for  the  practice  of  solfeggio,  which  how- 
ever has  been  little  used.  Graun  died  at  Berlin 
Aug.  8.  1759,  m  enjoyment  of  the  king's 
favour,  illustrious  among  his  contemporaries, 
and,  after  Hasse,  undoubtedly  the  chief  com- 
poser of  Italian  opera  of  his  time.  [A.M.] 

GRAUPNER,  Christoph,  composer,  born 
1 68  3  or  84  at  Kircbberg  in  Saxony,  near  the 
Er/gebirge ;  came  early  to  Leipzig,  where  he 
studied  nine  years  at  the  Thoinas-nchule  under 
Cantors  Schelle  and  Kuhnau.  He  began  to 
study  law,  but  was  driven  by  the  Swedish 
invasion  to  take  refuge  in  Hamburg,  where  he 
passed  three  years  as  harpsichord  player  at  the 
opera  under  Keiser.  The  Landgrave  Ernst 
Ludwig  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  then  staying  in 
Hamburg,  having  appointed  him  his  vice-Capell- 
meister,  he  removed  in  1 710  to  Darmstadt,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  promoted  to  the  Capell- 
mcistership  on  the  death  of  Briegel.  Here  ho 
did  much  to  elevate  both  sacred  and  dramatic 
music,  and  greatly  improved  the  court  perform-  I 
antes,  the  excellence  of  which  is  mentioned  by  ' 
Telemann.  In  1723  he  was  proposed,  together 
with  Bach  and  Telemann,  for  the  post  of  Cantor 
at  the  Thomas-schule  (when  Bach  was  elected), 
but  ho  preferred  remaining  in  Darmstadt.  In 
1750  he  lost  his  sight,  a  great  trial  to  so  active 
a  man,  and  died  May  10, 1760,  in  his  78th'  year. 

Graupner  worked  almost  day  and  night ;  he 
even  engraved  his  own  pieces  for  the  clavier, 
many  of  which  are  very  pleasing.  Of  his  operas 
the  following  were  produced  in  Hamburg: — 
•  Dido*  (1 707),  "Hercules  und  Theseus,'  '  Antio- 
chus  in  Stratonica,'  '  Bellerophon'  (1708),  and 
'Simson'  (i.e.  Samson — 1709).  After  this  he 
wrote  only  church  and  chamber  music.  Between 
the  years  1 719  and  45  he  composed  more  than 
1300  pieces  for  the  service  in  the  Schloss  kirche  | 
at  Darmstadt— figured  chorales,  pieces  for  one 
and  more  voices,  and  chorales  with  accompani-  ; 
ment  for  organ  and  orchestra.  The  court  library 
at  Darmstadt  contains  the  autograph  scores  and 
the  separate  parts  of  these,  which  were  printed 
at  the  Landgrave's  expense ;  Superintendent 
Lichtenberg  furnished  the  words.  The  same 
library  also  contains  in  MS.  50  concertos  for 
different  instruments  in  score  ;  80  overtures ; 
116  symphonies;  several  sonatas  and  trios  for 
different  instruments  in  various  combinations, 
mostly  in  score :  6  Sonatas  for  tho  harpsichord, 
with  gigues,  preludes,  and  fugues.  Of  his  printed 
works  there  also  exist  8  '  Partien'  for  the  Clavier 
(17 18)  ;  '  Monatliche  Clavier-Fruchte,'  consisting 
of  preludes,  allemandcs,  courantes,  sarabandes, 
minuets,  and  gigues  (Darmstadt  1722);  'Die 
vicr  Jahrcfezeitcn,'  4  suites  for  clavier  (Frankfurt  | 


1  1 733") ;  and  '  VIII  Partien  auf  das  Clavier,'  dedi- 
1  cated  to  the  Landgrave  Ernst  Ludwig  (  Darin  - 
|  stadt  1726).  We  must  also  mention  his  'Net 
I  vermehrtes  Choralbuch'  (Frankfurt,  Gerhardt. 
1728).  Graupner's  autobiography  is  printed 
in  Matthesons  Ehrenpforte,  p.  410.  [C.F.P.] 

GRAVE.  One  of  the  slow  Tempos,  indicating 
perhaps  rather  character  than  pace.  As  familiar 
instances  may  be  given  the  opening  movement  of 
the  Overture  to  the  Messiah,  the  short  Choruses 
in  plain  counterpoint  in  Israel  in  Egypt— 'And 
Israel  saw,'  '  He  is  my  God,'  etc.  ;  the  two 
recitatives,  '  As  God  the  Lord,'  in  Elijah ;  '  The 
nations  are  now  the  Lord's '  in  St.  Paul ;  '  Whit 
ailed  thee'  in  the  114th  Psalm;  the  'Rex 
tremenda; '  in  Mozart's  Requiem ;  the  Introduction 
to  the  Sonata  Patbetique,  and  that  to  the  Prism 
scene  in  Fidelio.  In  Elijah  Mendelssohn  marks 
it  fm  60,  but  in  St.  Paul       66.  [G  ] 

GRAVICEMBALO.  An  Italian  corruption^ 
the  term  Clavicembalo,  a  harpsichord.  [A.  J.H.] 

GRAY  &  DAVISON.  Robert  Gray  established 
an  organ  factory  in  London  in  1 7  74,  was  succeeded 
by  William  Gray,  who  died  in  1820,  and  then  by 
John  Gray.  In  1837-38  the  firm  was  John 
Gray  &  Son,  after  which  John  Gray  took  Frederic 
Davison  into  partnership.  Gray  died  in  1849, 
but  the  firm  continues  to  bear  the  same  title. 
Amongst  the  many  organs  erected  by  these 
favourite  makers  all  over  the  country,  we  may 
mention  those  in  the  Crystal  Palace  (Handel 
orchestra),  St.  Paul's,  Wilton  Place,  and  St.  Pan- 
eras,  London;  Magdalen  College,  Oxford;  and 
the  Town  Hails  of  Leeds,  Bolton,  and  Glasgow. 

In  1876  they  took  up  the  business  of  Robsoa, 
and  have  also  a  factory  in  Liverpool,  having 
succeeded  Bewshur  in  that  town.  [V.deP.J 

GRAZIANI,  Siokob,  a  singer  who  appeared 
in  London  first  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  in 
1855.  He  made  his  debut  in  the  *  Trovatore.' 
then  also  produced  here  for  the  first  time.  In 
this  'the  song  II  balen  exhibited  to  its  best 
advantage  one  of  the  most  perfect  baritone  voices 
ever  bestowed  on  mortal.  Such  an  organ  as  his 
is  a  golden  inheritance ;  one,  however,  which  has 
tempted  many  another  beside  himself  to  relv  to» 
exclusively  on  Nature'  (Chorley).  Graxiani  has 
continued  to  sing  in  London  and  Paris,  with 
almost  undiminished  powers,  since  that  time. 
His  voice,  though  not  extensive  downwards,  has 
still  beautiful  and  luscious  tones,  reaching  as  hnrh 
as  G,  and  even  A.  He  appeared  with  great 
effect  as  NeluBCo  in  the  '  Africaine '  when  that 
opera  was  first  produced  in  London.         [J.  M  ] 

GREATOREX,  Thomas,  son  of  a  professor  of 
music,  was  born  at  North  Wingtield,  near  Ches- 
terfield, Derbyshire,  on  Oct.  5,  1758.  In  1772 
he  became  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Cooke.  In 
1774,  at  a  performance  of  sacred  music  in  St 
Martin's  church,  Leicester  (of  which  his  sister 
was  then  organist),  on  occasion  of  the  opening 
of  the  Leicestershire  Infirmary,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  Earl 
of  Sandwich  and  Joah  Bates.  The  earl  invited 
him  to  become  an  inmate  of  his  house,  and 
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in  1774,  5,  and  6,  he  assisted  at  the  oratorios 
which  were  given  at  Christinas,  under  Bates's 
direction,  at  his  lordship's  seat,  Hinchinhrook 
House,  near  Huntingdon.  On  the  establishment 
of  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music  in  1 776  Greatorex 
sang  in  the  chorus.  In  1 780  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  Carlisle  cathedral,  a  post  which  he 
held  until  about  1784,  when  he  resigned  it  and 
went  to  reside  at  Newcastle.  In  1 786  he  went 
to  Italy,  returning  home  through  the  Netherlands 
and  Holland  at  the  latter  end  of  1 7S8.  At  Rome 
he  was  introduced  to  the  Pretender,  Charles 
Edward  Stuart,  with  whom  he  so  ingratiated 
himself  as  to  induce  the  Prince  to  bequeath  him 
a  large  quantity  of  valuable  manuscript  music. 
On  his  return  to  England  Greatorex  established 
himself  in  London  as  a  teacher  of  music,  and 
soon  acquired  a  very  extensive  practice.  On  the 
retirement  of  Bates  in  1793  he  was,  without 
solicitation,  appointed  his  successor  as  conductor 
of  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music.  In  1801  he 
joined  W.  Knyvett,  Harrison,  and  Bartleman 
in  reviving  the  Vocal  Concerts.  In  1819  he  was 
ch<^sen  to  succeed  George  Ebenezer  Williams  as 
organist  of  Westminster  Abbey.  For  many  years 
he  conducted  the  triennial  musical  festivals  at 
Birmingham,  and  also  tho*e  at  York,  Derby,  and 
elsewhere.  Greatorex  published  a  collection  of 
P«alm  Tunes,  harmonised  by  himself  for  four 
voices,  and  a  few  harmonised  airs.  Besides  these 
he  arranged  and  composed  orchestral  accom- 
paniments to  many  pieces  for  the  Ancient  and 
Vocal  Concerts,  which  wero  never  published. 
His  knowledge  was  by  no  means  limited  to 
music ;  he  was  well  •  skilled  in  mathematics, 
astronomy,  and  natural  history,  and  was  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  and  Linmean  Societies.  He  died 
July  18,  1 83 1,  and  was  buried  in  the  West 
cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.         [W.  H.  H.] 

GREAT  ORGAN.  This  name  is  given,  in 
modern  instruments,  to  the  department  that 
generally  has  the  greater  number  of  stops,  and 
those  of  the  greater  power,  although  occasional 
exceptions  are  met  with  as  to  one  or  other  of 
these  particulars ;  as  when  a  Swell  of  more  than 
proportionate  completeness,  or  a  Solo  organ,  com- 
posed of  stops  of  more  than  the  average  strength 
of  tone,  forms  part  of  the  instrument. 

The  use  of  the  term  1  Great  Organ'  in  England 
can  be  traced  back  for  upwards  of  400  years.  In 
the  'Fabrick  Rolls  of  York  Minster,'  under  date 
1 469,  the  following  entry  occurs: — 'To  brother 
John  for  constructing  two  pair  of  bellows  for  the 
great  organ,  and  repairing  the  same,  15*.  2d' 
English  Organs  at  that  period,  and  for  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  afterwards,  were  invariably 
single  manual  instruments.  This  is  clearly 
intimated  in  numerous  old  documents  still  in 
existence.  Thus  the  churchwardens'  accounts  of 
St.  Mary's,  Sandwich,  contain  the  following  four 
memoranda  : — '  1496.  Payd  for  mending  of  the 
lyitli  organys,  iijs.  ivrf.'  '  Item,  for  shepskyn  to 
mend  the  grtit  organyse,  iijrf.'  More  clearly 
still: — '1 50 j.  Paid  for  mending  of  the  grit 
organ  bellowis  and  the  smalt  organ  bellowis,  vrf.' 
*  Item,  for  a  shop  is  skyn  for  both  organys,  ijtf.' 
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It  was  no  uncommon  circumstance  before  the 
Reformation  for  a  large  or  rich  church  to  possess 
one  or  even  two  organs  besides  the  chief  one. 
Thus  at  Worcester  Cathedral  there  were,  besides 
the  '  great  organ '  in  the  choir,  a  '  pair  of  organs 1 
in  the  Chapel  of  St.  George,  and  another  '  pair' 
in  that  of  St.  Edmund.    At  Durham  there 


two  'great  organs,'  as  well  as  a  smaller  one, 
all  in  the  choir ;  and  an  interesting  description 
has  been  preserved  in  Daviess  'Ancient  Rites 
and  Monuments  of  the  Monastical  and  Cathedral 
Church  of  Durham,  1672/  of  the  position  of  two, 
and  the  separate  use  to  which  these  several 
organs  were  appropriated : — '  One  of  the  fairest 
pair  of  the  three  stood  over  the  quire  door,  and 
was  only  opened  and  play'd  upon  on  principal 
feasts.'  '  The  second  pair, — a  pair  of  fair  large 
organs,  called  the  Cryers, — stood  on  the  north 
side  of  the  choir,  being  never  play'd  upon  but 
when  the  four  doctors  of  the  church  were  read.' 
*  The  third  pair  were  daily  used  at  ordinary  ser- 
vice.' Reverting  to  the  York  records  of  the  15th 
century  we  find  express  mention  of  'the  large 
organ  in  the  choir,'  and  '  the  organ  at  the  altar.' 

The  'great'  organ  was  doubtless  in  all  cases 
a  fixture,  while  the  '  small'  one  was  movable ;  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  notice  the  authorities  of  more 
opulent  or  fortunate  churches  helping  the  cus- 
todians of  smaller  establishments  by  lending  them 
a  'pair  of  organs'  for  use  on  special  anniver- 
saries. An  early  instance  of  this  good  custom 
is  mentioned  in  the  York  records  of  1485  : — 
'To  John  Hewe  for  repairing  the  organ  at  the 
altar  of  B.V.M.  in  the  Cathedral  Church,  and 
for  carrying  the  same  to  the  House  of  the 
Minorite  Brethren,  and  for  bringing  back  the 
same  to  the  Cathedral  Church.  13*.  o/J.'  A 
16th-century  entry  in  the  old  accounts  of  St. 
Mary  at  Hill,  London,  states  the  occasion  for 
which  the  loan  of  the  organ  was  received  : — 
'1519.  For  bringing  the  organs  from  St.  An- 
drew s  Church,  against  St.  Barnabas'  eve,  and 
bringing  them  back  again,  v</.' 

We  have  seen  that  some  of  the  large  churches 
had  two  or  even  three  organs  in  the  choir, 
located  in  various  convenient  positions,  and  em- 
ployed separately  on  special  occasions.  But  the 
idea  of  placing  the  small  organ  close  to  the  large 
one, — in  front  of  and  a  little  below  it, — with 
mechanism  so  adjusted  that  the  two  organs  could 
be  rendered  available  for  use  by  the  same  player 
and  on  the  same  occasion, — in  fact,  of  combining 
them  into  a  two-manual  organ, — does  not  Btem 
to  have  been  conceived  in  England  until  about 
the  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century ;  and  among 
the  earliest  artists  who  effected  this  important 
improvement  appears  to  stand  Thomas  Dallam. 
This  builder  made  an  organ  for  King's  College 
Chajiel,  Cambridge,  the  accounts  of  which, — en- 
titled, 'The  charges  about  the  organs,  etc.,  from 
the  a  2nd  of  June,  1605,  to  the  7th  of  August, 
1606,' — are  Btill  extant.  From  the  manner  in 
which  'the  greate  Organ'  and  'the  greate  and 
litel  Organs'  are  mentioned  in  these  entries, 
it  seems  clear  that  the  union  of  the  two  was 
a  recent  device.   Seven  years  later  Dallam  built 
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for  Worcester  Cathedral,  the  two 
department*  of  which  were  referred  to  collectively 
in  the  following  extract :  — '  A.n.  1613.  All  the 
materials  and  workmanship  of  the  new  double- 
organ  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Worcester  by 
Thomas  Da! ham,  organ-maker,  came  to  £11 I .' 
The  name  '  Chayre  organ '  in  also  given  to  the 
smaller  one.  At  length,  in  the  contract  for  the 
York  Cathedral  Organ,  dated  1632,  we  find  the 
word  'great'  applied  to  an  organ  as  a  whole— 
'  touching©  the  makeinge  of  a  great  organ  for  the 
■aid  church,' — although  farther  on  in  the  agree- 
ment a  'great  organ'  and  '  chaire  organ  (in 
front)  are  specified.  [E.J.H.] 

GREAVES,  Thomas,  a  lutenist,  published  in 
1604  a  work  intitlcd  'Songs  of  Sundrie  Kindes ; 
first  Aires  to  be  sung  to  the  Lute  and  Base 
Violl.  Next.  Songs  of  Sadnesse,  for  the  Viols 
and  Voyces.  Lastly,  Madrigalles  for  five  Voyces.' 
It  consists  of  21  pieces;  15  songs  and  6  madri- 
gals. On  the  title-page  the  composer  deseril>es 
himself  as  '  Lutenist  to  Sir  Henrie  Pierrepoint, 
Knight,'  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  work.  No- 
thing is  known  of  his  biography.  [W.H.H.] 

GRECCO,  Gaetano,  born  at  Naples  al>out 
16S0,  pupil  of  A.  Scarlatti,  whom  he  succeeded 
a*  teacher  of  couijxwition  in  the  Conservatorio 
dei  Poveri,  where  he  had  Pergolctti  and  Vinci 
for  his  pupils.  From  thence  he  passed  to  the 
Couservatorio  di  San  Onofrio.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  unknown.  None  of  his  music  appears 
to  have  been  printed,  and  only  a  very  few  pieces 
arc  known  in  MS.  [G.] 

GREEN,  James,  an  organist  at  Hull,  pub- 
lished in  1  734  '  A  Book  of  Psalmody,  containing 
Chanting  Tunes  for  tho  Canticles  and  the  reading 
Psalms,  with  eighteen  Anthems  and  a  variety  of 
Psalni  tunes  in  four  parts,'  which  was  very 
favourably  received,  and  ran  through  many  edi- 
tions. The  eleventh  appeared  in  1 75 1 .  (W.  H.  H.] 

GREEN,  Samuel,  a  celebrated  organ  builder, 
born  in  1740,  studied  the  art  of  organ  building 
under  the  eldt-r  Byfield,  Bridge,  and  Jordan. 
After  commencing  business  on  his  own  account 
he  erected  many  instruments  in  conjunction  with 
the  younger  Byfield,  with  whom  he  was  for 
some  years  in  partnership.  Green  became  the 
m<tst  esteemed  organ  builder  of  his  day,  his  in- 
struments being  distinguished  by  peculiar  sweet- 
ness and  delicacy  of  tone.  There  exist  more 
cathedral  organs  by  him  than  any  other  builder ; 
though  most  of  them  have  been  since  altered 
and  added  to.  He  erected  those  in  the  cathe- 
drals of  Bangor,  1 779  ;  Canterbury,  1 784  ;  Wells, 
1786;  Cashel,  17K6;  Lichfield,  1789;  Roches- 
ter. 1791;  and  Salisbury,  1792:  in  Winchester 
College  chapel,  1 780 ;  St.  (Jeorge's  chapel,  Wind- 
sor, 1 790 ;  and  Trinity  College  chapel,  Dublin  : 
in  the  following  churches,  chapels,  etc.  in 
London,  viz.  St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate ;  Broad 
Street,  Islington  ;  St.  Catherine -by- the -Tower ; 
Freemasons'  Hall ;  The  Magdalen  Hospital ;  St. 
Mary-at-Hill ;  St.  Michael,  Cornhill ;  St.  Olave, 
Hart  Street;  and  St.  Peter- le- Poor :  in  the  fol- 
lowing provincial  citiea  and  towns,  Aberdeen; 


Ardwick,  near  Manchester;  Bath:  Bolton  le- 
Moors  ;  Chatham  ;  Cirencester ;  Cranbourne  ; 
Greenwich  Hospital  ;  Helston  :  Leigh ;  Lough- 
borough ;  Macclesfield  ;  Nayland ;  Sleaford ; 
Stockport  (St.  Peter's) :  Tamworth  ;  Tunbridge ; 
Walsall;  Walton;  Wisbech;  Wrexham;  and 
Wycombe :  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  Kingston, 
Jamaica.  He  also  repaired  the  organ  erected  by 
Dallans  in  1632  in  York  Minster  (destroyed  by 
fire  in  1829)  and  that  in  New  College,  Oxford. 
Green  died  at  Isleworth,  Sept.  14,1 796.  Although 
always  fully  employed  he  died  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, and  left  little,  if  any,  provision  for  his 
family,  having  invariably  expended  his  gains  in 
the  prosecution  of  experiments  with  a  view  to 
the  improvement  of  the  mechanism  of  the  orvan. 
After  his  death  his  widow  continued  to  carrv  «m 
the  business  for  some  years.  [ W.  H .H.] 

GREENE,  Madbick,  Mus.  Doc.,  one  of  die 
two  younger  sons  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Greene, 
D.D.,  vicar  of  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Olare, 
Old  Jewry,  and  St.  Martin,  Ironmonger  Lane 
(or  Poniary),  and  grandson  of  John  Greene. 
Recorder  of  London,  was  born  in  London  abtrit 
1696.  He  received  his  early  musical  education 
as  a  chorister  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  under 
Charles  King.  On  the  breaking  of  his  voice  he 
was  articled  to  Richard  Brind.  then  organiit  r«f 
the  cathedral.  He  soon  distinguished  himself 
both  at  the  organ  and  in  composition.  In  17 16 
he  obtained  (it  was  said  chiefly  through  the 
interest  of  his  uncle,  Serjeant  Greene)  the  ap- 
pointment of  organist  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the 
West,  Fleet  Street,  and,  on  the  death  of  Daniel 
Purcell,  in  171 7,  was  chosen  organist  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Holborn.  He  held  both  those  pLice? 
until  the  following  year,  when,  on  the  death  of 
Brind,  he  t>ecame  organist  of  St.  Paul  s,  and  in 
1727,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Croft,  organist  and 
composer  to  the  Chapel  Royal.  Greene  had  a 
strong  admiration  for  the  genius  of  Handel,  and 
assiduously  courted  his  frienilship ;  and,  by  ad- 
mitting him  to  perform  on  the  organ  at  St.  Paul's, 
for  which  instrument  Handel  had  an  especial 
liking,  had  become  very  intimate  with  him. 
Handel,"  howevor,  discovering  that  Greene  was 
|>aying  the  like  court  to  his  rival,  Buononcini, 
cooled  in  his  regard  for  him,  and  soon  eea*ed 
to  have  any  association  with  him.  In  172*. 
by  the  artifice  of  Buononcini,  Greene  was  made 
the  instrument  of  introducing  to  the  Academy 
of  Ancient  Music  a  tnadrigal  ('In  una  si^re 
omhrosa')  as  a  composition  of  Buononcini's.  This 
madrigal  was  three  or  four  years  later  proved  to 
have  been  composed  by  Lotti.  The  discovery  of 
the  fraud  led  to  the  'expulsion  of  Buononcini  from 
the  Academy,  and  Greene,  believing,  or  affecting 
to  believe,  that  his  friend  had  been  unjustly 
treated,  withdrew  from  it,  carrying  off  with  him 
the  St.  Paul's  boys,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
another  friend,  Festing.  established  a  rival  concert 
in  the  great  room  called  'The  Apollo'  at  the 

>  A  h*nl  UU ;  for  It  l«  difficult  Xo  <**  th»t  BnonntKlnt  ww  von 
hmi«-«t  than  Handel  m  mhru  he  UieluJrd  •  fu.-u*  at  Kerl'«  1*" 
In  Kt-Tut  M  -  Eajpt  wu  gl*d,'  without  »  mind  to  $hom  Out  U  •»»  «* 
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De  v  il  Tavern  near  Temple  Bar ;  a  proceeding  which 
gave  rise  to  the  joke,  attributed  to  Handel,  that 
•  Toctor  Greene  had  gone  to  the  devil.'  In  1 730, 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Tudway,  Greene  was  elected 
Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music.  As 
his  exercise  on  the  occasion  he  set  Pojhj's  Ode  on 
St.  Cecilia's  Day,  altered  and  abbreviated,  and  with 
a  new  stanza  introduced,  expressly  for  the  occa- 
■ion,  by  the  poet  himself.  This  composition  was 
performed  at  Cambridge  at  the  Commencement 
on  Monday,  July  6,  1730.  (A  duet  from  it  is 
given  by  Hawkins  in  his  History,  chap.  191.) 
In  1 735,  on  the  death  of  John  Eccles,  Dr.Greene 
was  appointed  his  successor  as  Master  of  the 
King's  band  of  music,  in  which  capacity  he 
produced  many  odes  for  tho  king's  birthday  and 
New  Year's  Day.  In  1743  he  published  his 
'Forty  Select  Anthems,' the  work  on  which  his 
reputation  mainly  rests.  These  compositions,  it 
has  been  remarked,  'plane  him  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  English  ecclesiastical  composers,  for 
they  combine  the  science  and  vigour  of  our 
earlier  writers  with  the  melody  of  the  l>est 
German  and  Italian  masters  who  flourished  in 
the  first  half  of  the  18th  century'  (Harnmnicon 
for  1S29,  p.  72).  In  1750  Greene  received  a 
considerable  accession  of  fortune  by  the  dea'.h 
of  a  cousin,  a  natural  son  of  his  uncle,  Serjeant 
Greene,  who  bequeathed  him  an  estate  in  Essex 
worth  £700  a  year.  Being  thus  raised  to 
affluence  he  commenced  the  execution  of  a  Ion;,' 
meditated  project,  the  formation  and  publication 
in  score  of  a  collection  of  the  best  English 
cathedral  music.  By  the  year  1755  he  bad 
amassed  a  considerable  number  of  services  and 
anthems,  which  he  had  reduced  into  score  anil 
collated,  when  his  failing  health  led  him  to 
bequeath  by  will  his  materials  to  his  friend  Dr. 
Boyce,  with  a  request  that  he  would  complete 
the  work.  [See  Botce.]  Dr.  Greene  died  Sept. 
1,  1755,  leaving  an  only  'laughter,  who  was 
married  to  the  Rev.  Michael  Eestiug,  Rector  of 
Wyke  Regis,  Dorset,  the  son  of  her  father's 
friend  the  violinist. 

In  addition  to  the  before-named  compositions, 
Greene  produced  a  Te  Deum  in  I)  major,  with 
orchestral  accompaniments,  composed,  it  is  con- 
jectured, for  the  thanksgiving  for  the  suppression 
of  the  Scottish  rebellion  in  1745  ;  a  service  in  C, 
composed  1737  (printed  iu  Arnold's  'Cathedral 
Music');  numerous  anthems — some  printed  ami 
others  still  in  MS.  ;  '  Jephthah,'  oratorio,  1737  ; 
'  The  Force  of  Truth,'  oratorio,  1 744  ;  a  para- 
phrase of  part  of  the  Song  of  Deborah  and  Barak, 
1733  ;  Addison's  ode,  'The  spacious  firmament,' 
«  Florimel ;  or,  Love's  Revenge.'  dramatic  pasto- 
ral,  1737  :  'The  Judgment  of  Hercules,'  masque, 
1740;  'FllOftbo,'  pastoral  opera,  1748;  *  The 
Chaplet,'  a  collection  of  twelve  English  songs  ; 
•SjKjuser's  Amoretti,'  a  collection  of  twenty  rive 
sonnets  ;  two  books  each  containing  '  A  Cantata 
and  four  English  songs';  'Catches  and  Canons 
for  3  and  4  voices,  with  a  collection  of  Songs  for 
2  and  3  voices' ;  organ  voluntaries,  ami  several 
of  harpsichord  lessons.    It  must  not  be 


forgotten  that  Greene  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  that  most  valuable  institution  'The  Society 
of  M  usicians.'  [FesTING,  p.  5 1  s,  />.]     [W.  H.  H.] 

GREENSLEEVES.  An  old  English  ballad 
and  tune  mentioned  by  Shakspeare  (Merry  Wives, 
ii.  1;  v.  5).  The  ballad — 'A  new  Northerne 
dittye  of  the  Ladve  Greene  Sleeves' — was  entered 
in  the  Stationers'  Register  Sept.  15S0  (22nd  of 
Elizabeth) ;  but  the  tune  is  probably  as  old  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  was  also  known  as 
'The  Blacksmith'  and  '  The  Brewer*  (Cromwell), 
and  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  Cavaliers. 
Mr.  Chappcll  (from  whom  the  above  is  taken, 
Popular  Music,  etc.,  Plate  ^,  and  p.  227-233) 
irives  the  tune  in  its  oldest  form  as  follows  : — 


1 


nij  We,  Jou  do  me  wrong  tu  out  me  nrf  ill* 


llltf      in    >  .ur  mm-  I*  •  nv. 


Orrrii«b-f»c*  was  all  mj 


w*«   mj  iklsglit.(;ir<n,]«-*r.«asmy 


■  m  fs 


m 


heart  of     gnbl,    and  who    but  mjr 


<l.r  t>rrrn«le>-v' ». 


A  modified  version  is  found  in  the  Beggar's 
Opera,  to  the  words  'Since  laws  were  made  for 
ev'ry  degree,'  and  the  tune  is  still  sung  to 
'  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year.'  and  to  songs 
with  the  burden  'Which  nobody  can  deny.'  [G.] 

GREETING,  Thomas,  was  a  teacher  of  the 
flageolet  in  London  iu  the  latter  half  of  the  1  7th 
century,  when  the  instrument  ap|>ears  to  liave 
l>een  played  on  by  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen, 
as  we  gather  from  Pepys's '  Diary,'  which  informs 
us  that  in  1667  Mrs.  Pepys  was  a  pupil  of 
Greeting.  He  also  taught  Pepys  himself.  In 
1675  Greeting  issued  a  thin  oblong  small  8vo. 
volume  entitled  'The  Pleasant  Companion;  or. 
New  Lessons  and  Instructions  for  tho  Flagelet,' 
consisting  of  8  pages  of  letter-press  containing 
■  Instructions  for  Haying  on  the  Flagelet,'  signed 
by  Greeting,  followed  by  64  pages  of  music 
printed  from  engraved  plates.  The  music  is  in 
a  |>eculiar  kind  of  tableture,  dots  being  placed 
in  the  spaces  of  a  stave  of  6  lines  to  indicate 
which  holes  of  the  instrument  were  to  be  stopj>ed 
to  produce  each  note.  The  duration  of  each  note 
is  shown  alnive  the  stave  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  tableture  for  tho  lute.  The  music  consists  of 
the  popular  song  and  dance-tunes  of  the  day.  The 
work  was  reprinted  in  16S0.  [W.H.H  ] 

GREGORIAN  MODES  are  the  musical  scales 
as  set  in  order  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great    a  n. 
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I.  Four  Kales,  traditionally  ascribed  to  St. 
Ambrose  (A.D.  384),  existed  before  the  time  of  St. 
Gregory.  These,  known  as  the  'Authentic'  modes, 
and  since  the  1 3th  century  named  after  the  ancient 
Greek  scale*  (from  which  they  were  supposed  to 
be  derived)  are  as  follows :  1 .  .Dorian,  a.  Phrygiau, 
3.  Lydian,  4.  Mixo-lydian. 

(L)  (2.) 


mode  thus  consists  of  8  natural  notes  of 
the  Diatonic  scale — a  perfect  fifth,  or  diapente, 
below,  joined  to  a  perfect  fourth,  or  dudejuaron, 
above.  The  lowest  note  of  the  scale  is  called  the 
'  Final '  (corresponding  to  the  Tonic  of  the  modern 
scale)  because  though  the  melody  may  range 
through  the  entire  octave  it  ends  regularly  on 
that  note ;  and  the  fifth  note  above  the  final, 
that  which  forms  the  junction  of  the  diapente  and 
diatcstaron,  is  called  the'  Dominant,'  except  in  the 
Phrygian  mode,  whore  0  was  substituted  for  Bij.1 
The  term  Dominant  in  the  ancient  scales  has 
not  the  same  meaning  that  it  has  in  modern 
tonality,  but  means  the  predominating  sound  in 
each  mode,  the  note  on  which  the  recitation  is 
made  in  each  Psalm  or  Canticle  tone. 

One  peculiarity  of  these  ancient  scales  to  modern 
ears  is,  that  the  place  of  the  semitones  varies 
in  each ;  in  the  Dorian  occurring  between 
the  and  and  3rd,  6th  and  7th  notes;  in  the 
Phrygian  between  the  1st  and  and,  5th  and  6th, 
and  so  on.  The  range  of  notes,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest,  in  any  ancient  melody  (seldom 
exceeding  8  or  9  notes)  partly  determines  the 
mode  to  which  it  belongs.  In  some  cases,  melo- 
dies of  small  compass  have  their  Tone  determined 
by  the  Pinal  of  other  portions  of  Plain  Song  pre- 
ceding and  following  them.  To  the  Dorian  scale, 
for  example,  belong  melodies  extending  from  D 
(or  C)  upwards  and  having  D  as  their  Final. 

The  well  known  tune,  Luther's  '  Ein  feBte 
Burg'  (see  p.  484  a),  ranging  from  F,  its  key-note 
or  iiK.il.  to  the  octave,  may  be  mentioned  in 
illustration  of  a  modern  tune  in  a  quasi-Authentic 
mode. 

a.  To  the  4  Authentic,  St.  Gregory  added 
4  '  Plagal,'  i.e.  collateral  or  relative  modes.  Each 
is  a  4th  below  its  corresponding  original,  and 
is  called  by  the  same  name,  with  the  prefix 
hypo  (inro,  below),  as  follows :  5.  Hypo-dorian, 
6.  Hypo-phrygian,  7.  Hypo-lydian,  8.  Hypo-mixo- 
lyilian".  Each  scale  here  also  conMstsof  a  perfect 
fifth  and  a  perfect  fourth  ;  but  the  jHwitions  are 
reversed ;  the  fourth  is  now  below,  and  the  fifth 


railed 
I  which 


1  In  all  th*»e  examples  the  Pinal  Is  marked  by  a  brcTC,  and  tile 
Dominant  Itaa  a  •  ab>«»e  It. 

3  A«  n  pendant  w  thin  the  Authentic  sealei 
lift"  r  Iftfeuw     llrper-phmftaii.  etc-Uut  it  U  a 
<  nlj  trndi  to  coufiukm. 
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In  the  Plagal  scales  the  '  Final '  is  no  longer 
the  lowest  note,  but  iB  the  same  as  that  in  the 
corresponding  Authentic  scale.  Thus  the  Final 
of  the  Hypo-dorian  mode  is  not  A  but  D,  and  a 
melody  in  that  mode,  though  ranging  from  about 
A  to  A,  ends  regularly  on  D,  as  in  the  Dorian. 
As  an  exemplification  of  this,  we  may  mention 
Handel's  '  Hanover,'  among  modern  tunes,  which 
ranges  from  F  to  F,  but  has  its  Final  on  Bt>. 
'Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot'  is  atao  a 
specimen  of  a  tune  in  a  Plagal  mode  descending 
about  a  fourth  below  its  final,  and  rising  above 
it  only  si  \  notes,  closing  upon  the  final  of  its 
tone.  The  semitones  in  each  scale  naturally  vary 
as  before.  The  Dominants  of  the  new  scales  are 
in  each  case  a  third  below  those  of  the  old  ones, 
C  being  however  substituted  for  P.£  in  the  Hypo- 
mixo-lydian,  as  it  had  been  before  in  the  Phrygian, 
on  account  of  the  irregularity  of  the  relations 
between  BJJ  and  the  F  above  and  below. 

3.  Tin-  system  was  afterwards  further  extended 
by  the  addition  of  two  more  Authentic  scales 
having  their  Finals  on  A  and  C,  and  their  Domi- 
nants on  E  and  G,  and  called  the  iEolian  (S*y) 
and  Ionian  (No.  10) — 

<"•>      •        w    .  . 


*-*    8w  lover. 


loco. 


and  two  corresponding  Plagal  modes  the  Hypo- 
teoliau  (No.  nj  and  Hypo-ionian  (No.  ia) : — 


(is.) 


1 


8tv  Unccr. 


8tv  lo*orr. 


and  the  whole  formed  one  great  scheme,  in 
which  the  Authentic  modes  were  the  1st,  3rd, 
5th,  7th,  9th  and  nth,  and  the  Plagal  ones  the 
and,  4th,  6th,  8th,  10th  and  lath. 


No. 


1 
2 
S 
4 

r> 
6 
7 
8 
9 
in 
11 
12 


Dorinn 

Uypodorian 
Phrygian 
^ypo-phrygian 

Hypo-lydian 
Mixo  lydian 
^Hypo-mixo- lydian 

Hypo-ajolian 
Ionian 
Hypo-ionim 


Final  or 

Tonic 

DtoD 

D 

A 

A  to  A 

D 

F 

K  to  E 

E 

C 

B  to  B 

E 

A 

F  to  F 

F 

C 

G  toC 

F 

A 

G  toG 

O 

1) 

DtoD 

G 

C 

A  to  A 

A 

E 

E  toE 

A 

C 

C  to  C 

C 

G 

a  to  G 

C 

E 

4.  Some  inventors  or  innovators  have  how- 
ever broken  from  the  trammels  of  the  perfect 
t  din  pent-   and  diate*»arim  law,  and  make  tuc 
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natnral  diatonic  modes  14  in  number — 2  to  each 
of  the  7  natural  notes— admitting  the  proscribed 
Blj  as  a  Final  for  a  quasi-Authentic  and  quasi- 
Plagalpairof  modes — Locrian  and  Hypo  locrian. 
It  does  not  however  appear  that  more  than  1 2  or 
13  at  the  most  have  ever  been  found  in  any 
Ritual  Service-books.  In  some  of  these  books  we 
find  the  9th,  10th,  nth,  and  1 2th  transposed  and 
placed  under  the  head  of  one  or  other  of  the  first 
eight  with  the  title  'formerly  the  oth,  loth.'  etc. 
In  the  recent  Ratisbon  editions  of  Ritual  music 
all  1 4  modes  are  however  counted,  so  that  the  1 1  th 
and  12th  above  are  styled  the  13th  and  14th. 

5.  Such  is  the  basis  on  which  the  arrangement 
of  the  whole  body  of  Ritual  music  of  the  Western 
Churches,  including  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England  —  and  probably  that  of  the  Eastern 
Churches  also — is  founded.  The  'Accents'  for 
Collects,  the  Verses  and  Responses,  Psalm  and 
Canticle  tones,  Introits,  Antiphons,  Kyries, 
Sanctus,  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  Agnus,  Osanna, 
Benedict ih  Communio,  Sursum  corda,  Proses 
or  Sequences,  Prefaces,  Office-hymns,  the  Nicene 
Creed,  and  special  Offices  and  Services  as  printed 
by  authority  in  the  various  Antiphonals,  Proces- 
sionals, Hymnals,  Gradual*,  and  Rituals  in  Latin, 
and  in  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
noted,  all  belong  to  this  species  of  sacred  music. 
[See  Modes,  Plainsong,  Tones.]  [T.H.] 

GRESHAM  MUSICAL  PROFESSORSHIP. 
In  the  will  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the  founder 
of  the  college  l»earing  his  name  in  the  city  of 
London,  provision  was  made  for  several  professor- 
ships, and  for  the  1  sallarie'  of  a  person  'meto  to 
rede  the  lecture  of  musicke'  in  the  college.  Sir 
Thomas  died  on  Nov.  21,  1579,  and  his  widow 
on  Nov.  3,  1596,  upon  which  the  provision  for 
the  lectures  took  effect,  the  civic  authorities 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
to  nominate  persons  properly  qualified  as 
Dr.  John  Bull  was  appointed  the 
irst  Professor  of  Music  by  the  special  recom- 
mendation of  Queen  Elizabeth.    The  ordinance 
adopted  concerning  the  music  lecture,  according 
to  Stow.  (Strype's  edition),  ran  as  follows : — 
'The  solemn  music  lecture  is  to  be  read  twice 
every  week  in  manner  following :  viz. — the  theo- 
rique  part  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  practique, 
by  concert  of  voice  or  instruments,  for  the  rest 
of  the  hour ;  whereof  the  first  lecture  to  be  in 
the  Latin  tongue  and  the  second  in  the  English 
tongue.    The  days  appointed  for  the  solemn 
lectures  of  music  are  Thursday  and  Saturday  in 
the  afternoon  between  the  hours  of  three  and  four ; 
and  because  at  this  time  Dr.  Bull  is  recommended 
to  the  place  by  the  Queen's  most  excellent 
Majesty  being  not  able  to  speak  Latin,  his 
lectures  are  permitted  to  be  altogether  in  English 
so  long  as  he  shall  continue  the  place  of  the 
music  lecturer  there.'    At  first  the  Professors 
were  given  apartments  in  the  college  and  a 
stipend  of  £50  a  year,  but  in  the  8th  of  Geo.  Ill 
an  Act  was  passed  enabling  the  lecturers  to 
marry,  any  restriction  in  Sir  Thomas  Gresham's 
will  notwithstanding,  and  also  giving  them  £50 
a  year  in  lieu  of  their  apartments.    For  many 


years  the  Professors  had  no  knowledge  of  music, 
and  were  utterly  unqualified  to  lecture  upon  it. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  professors,  with  the 
date  of  their  appr  intments  :  —  (1)  John  Bull, 
Mus.  Doc.,  1590  (resigned  on  his  marriage); 

(2)  Thomas  Clayton,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  1607; 

(3)  Rev.  John  Taverner,  M.A.,  1610,  elected  at 
the  age  of  26,  subsequently  Rector  of  Stoke 
Newington ;  (4)  Dr.  Richard  Knight,  phvsician, 
1638;  (5)  Sir  W.  Petty,  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
1650  ;  (6)  Sir  Thomas  Baynes,  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine, 1660,  ejected  from  office  by  a  vote  of  the 
committee;  (7)  Rev.  John  Newey,  M.A.,  in- 
cumbent of  Itching  Abbotts  andAvington,Hants, 
1696;  (8)  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Shippen,  l'rincipal  of 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  and  Rector  of  White- 
chapel,  1705;  (9)  Edward  Shippen,  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  1710;  (10)  John  Gordon,  barrister  at 
law  of  Grav's  Inn,  1723  ;  (11)  Thomas  Browne, 
M.A„  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
1739,  elected  by  an  equality  of  votes,  and  the 
committee  proceeded  to  a  second  election;  (12) 
Charles  Gardner,  1739;  (13)  Thomas  Griffin, 
1 762  1(14)  Theodore  Aylwaril,  assistant  director 
of  the  Handel  Commemoration  and  organist  of 
St.  George's,  Windsor;  (15)  R.  J.  S.  Steven-, 
the  composer.  1801  ;  (16)  Edward  Taylor,  1837; 
(17)  Henry  Wylde,  Mus.  Doc.,  1863.  In  1832 
and  for  some  years  after,  a  medal  was  given  in 
commemoration  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  for  the 
best  choral  work,  thi  judges  being  the  Oxford 
Professor,  Dr.  Crotch  ;  the  Gresham  Professor, 
Mr. Stevens;  and  Mr.  Horsley;  and  the  work  was 
sung  at  a  commemoration  service  at  St.  Helen's, 
Bishopsgate,  which  had  been  Sir  Thomas's  parish 
church.  The  Music  Lectures  at  the  College  are 
now  given  in  the  evening,  in  English,  on  days 
announced  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  admission 
to  them  is  free.  For  an  instance  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  intentions  of  the  founder  were  at  one 
time  set  at  naught  see  Griffin,  Thos.     [0.  M.] 

GRETRY,  Andre  Ernest  Modeste,  born 
Feb.  11,  1 741,  at  Liege,  on  the  ground-floor  of 
a  small  house  in  the  Rue  des  Recollets,  now 
No.  28.  His  father,  a  poor  violinist,  placed  him 
at  6  years  old  in  the  choir  of  St.  Denis  ;  but 
under  the  harsh  treatment  of  his  master  the 
little  chorister  show#d  no  aptitude  for  music, 
and  at  1 1  was  dismissed  as  incapable.  HiB  next 
master,  Leclerc,  as  gentle  as  the  former  had  been 
cruel,  made  him  a  good  reader;  and  Renekin, 
organist,  taught  him  harmony.  His  taBte  for 
music  was  however  developed  by  listening  to  the 
operas  of  Pergolesi,  Galuppi,  Jomelli,  etc.,  per- 
formed by  a  company  of  Italian  singers  with  ~ 
as  conductor.  After  a  year  spent  in  this 
an  irresistible  impulse  urged  him  to  compose ; 
in  vain  the  maltre  de  chapelle  tried  to  teach 
him  counterpoint — he  longed  to  givo  expression 
to  the  thoughts  that  were  burning  for  utterance; 
and  as  his  first  attempt,  produced  at  Liege 
in  1758  six  small  symphonies,  and  in  1750 
a  '  messe  solennelle '  for  4  voices,  none  of  which 
have  been  published.  These  compositions  secured 
him  the  protection  of  the  Chanoine  du  Harlez, 
who  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  going 
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to  Rome.  Leaving  his  native  city  in  March  I 
1759,  he  travelled  on  foot,  'vith  a  smuggler  for 
his  companion On  his  ar-ival  at  Rome  he 
was  received  into  the  'Collcgt  de  Lie'ge,'  founded  I 
by  a  Lirgeois  named  Darcis  for  the  benefit  of 
his  townsmen,  who  were  permitted  to  reside  i 
there  for  five  years  while  completing  their  specific  ] 
studies.  11  in  master  for  counteqx>int  and  com-  | 
position  was  Casali,  who  dismissed  him  as 
hopelessly  ignorant  Gretry  never  did  under- 
stand the  science  of  harmony ;  his  mission  was 
to  enforce  the  expression  of  words  by  melody,  and 
to  com|>ose  operas.  During  his  stay  in  Koine 
he  composed  a  'De  profundis'  and  some  motets*  1 
which  have  not  been  published,  and  an  inter- 
mezzo called  '  Le  Vendeminianti,'  for  the  Aliberti  | 
theatre.  Although  the  work  of  a  foreigner  this 
operetta  was  successful,  and  might  have  intro- 
duced him  to  more  important  theatres;  but 
Gretry  having  read  the  score  of  Monsigny's  ■ 
'Rose  et  Colas'  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
French  opt-ra-comique  was  his  vocation.  To  | 
get  to  Paris  now  became  his  one  idea.  He  left 
Rome  Jan.  I,  1 767,  and  having  reached  Geneva 
asked  Voltaire  to  write  him  a  good  libretto 
for  an  opora-comique,  a  task  which  Voltaire  • 
was  incapable  of  performing  and  had  the  tact 
to  decline.  At  Geneva  he  supported  himself 
for  a  year  by  teaching  singing ;  and  produced 
4 Labelle  et  Gertrude,'  a  one-act  oj>era  by 
Favart  on  a  subject  suggested  by  Voltaire, 
and  previously  set  to  music  by  Blaise.1  At 
length,  by  the  advice  of  the  owner  of  Ferney 
himself,  Ciretry  went  to  Paris,  where  he  obtained 
from  an  amateur  the  libretto  of  4  Lea  Manages 
Samnites'  in  three  acts.  This  work  was  not 
performed  at  that  tune,  but  its  public  rehearsals 
procured  him  the  patronage  of  Count  de  Creutz 
the  Swedish  Ambassador,  and  as  a  consequence 
of  that,  a  two-act  libretto  by  Marmontel,  4  Le 
Huron,'  successfully  performed  Aug.  20,  1768. 
This  opera  was  followed  by  4  Lucile '  (1760,), 
which  contains  the  duet  '  Oil  peut-on  Otre  iuieux 
qu'au  sein  de  sa  famille,'  which  became  so  popular 
and  played  so  singular  a  part  on  more  than  one 
historical '  occasion  ;  and  by  'Le  Tableau  pari  ant,' 
an  original  and  extremely  comic  piece,  and  one  of 
Gre'try's  very  best.  What  life  and  spirit  there 
are  in  this  refined  jesting !  How  natural  and 
charming  are  the  melodies,  with  their  skilfully 
varied,  but  always  animated  rhythm !  How  pret- 
tily docs  Isabelle  make  fun  of  old  Cassandre  and 
his  antiquated  loveuiaking!  How  appropriate, 
and  how  thoroughly  in  keeping  is  the  action 
of  each  individual  on  the  stage  !  How  pointed 
and  dramatic  the  duet  between  Pierrot  and 
Columbine !  Grimm  was  right  in  proclaiming 
'  Le  Tableau  parlant '  a  real  masterpiece. 

Gretry  now  showed  his  versatility  by  composing 
no  less  than  3  operas,  all  produced  in  1770 — 'Le 
Sylvain,'  of  which  not  even  the  over  rated  duet 

1  Thrv>  di-talU  are  takm  frvim  fin'try** 1  SI  .'ml  ret.4 

-  An  autograph  '  ConHtcor '  fur  dmr  ruler*  and  urcimtra  Is  In  thr 
library  nf  tike  Parta  i'oiv»cmituln\ 
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"Tlu'Mre  il«  M.  Farart '  (rol  li). 
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'Dans  le  sein  d'un  pfere'  survives;  'Les  deux 
Avares,'  which  contains  a  gixxl  comic  duet,  a 
march,  and  a  Janissaries'  chorus,  still  heard  with 
pleasure;  and  'L'Amitie  a  lcpreuve,'  an  indif- 
IV- rent  comedy  in  two  acts,  reduced  to  one  in 
1775  hy  Favart,  without  improving  either  piece 
or  music.  'Zi-mire  et  Azor'  (Dec.  16,  1771) 
at  once  placed  Gretry  in  the  rank  of  creative 
artists.  His  fertility  in  ideas  was  marvellous, 
and  he  regularly  supplied  both  the  Cometiie  lta- 
lienne  and  the  Theatre  Favart,  where  he  produced 
successively  '  L'Ami  de  la  maison.'  3  acta 
(Fontainebleau  Oct.  1771,  and  Paris  March  14, 
1 771);  4Le  Magnifique,'  3  act*  (I773\  the 
overture  of  which  contains  the  air  'Vive  Henri 
IV 1  most  effectively  combined  with  another 
subject ;  4  La  Rosiere  de  Salency '  in  4  acta, 
afterwards  reduced  to  3  (1774),  which  contains 
a  remarkable  duet  between  two  jealous  young 
women,  and  the  pretty  melody  '  Ma  barque 
legi-re/so  well  arranged  by  Dussek  for  the  piano; 
4  La  fausse  Magie,'  2  acts,  with  the  syllabic  duet 
between  the  two  old  men,  an  excellent  piece; 
'Le8  Mariages  Samnites,' a  work  which  he  rewrote 
several  times  but  which  never  became  popular, 
though  the  march  supplied  Mozart  with  a 
theme  for  Variations;  '  Matroco*  a  burlesque  ia 
4  acts  composed  for  the  court-theatre  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  (1777)  and  unsuccessfully  performed  in 
Paris  (1778)  against  the  wish  of  Gretry;  '  Le 
Jugement  de  Midas,'  3  acts  (1 778),  in  which  be 
satirised  French  music  of  tlxe  old  style,  and 
especially  the  manner  in  which  it  was  rendered 
by  the  singers  of  the  Aeadeuiie ;  4  L'Amant 
jaloux,'  3  acta  (1778) — in  the  2nd  act  an  ex- 
quisite serenade;  'Les  Eve'nements  imprvvus* 
C 1 779  'u  3  ncte,  containing  2  airs  once  popular, 
now  forgotten ;  4  Aucassin  et  Nieolette,'  3  acts 
(1780),  in  which  he  endeavoured  unsuccessfully 
to  imitate  ancient  music  ;  4  Thalie  au  Nouveaa 
Theatre,'  a  prologue  for  the  inauguration  of  the 
Salle  Favart  (1 783) ;  'Theodore  et  Paulin.'  lyric 
comedy  in  3  acts,  which  failed  at  first,  and  was 
afterwards  given  in  2  acts  under  the  title  of 
•L'Epreuve  villageoise '  with  marked  and  well- 
merited  success ;  '  Richard  Cojur  de  Lion,'  3  acts 
(Oct.  SI,  1784),  the  finest  of  all  his  works, 
containing  the  air.  40  Richard,  d  mon  roi, 
l'univers  t'abandonne,'  which  became  of  historic 
importance  at  Versailles,  Oct.  1,  1 789  ;  and  1  Cne 
fii  vre  brulante,'  on  which  Ileethoven  wrote  varia- 
tions. 4  Les  Meprises  par  reasemblance,'  opera 
in  3  acts  ^  1 786)  now  justly  forgotten ;  4 Le  Comte 
d' Albert,'  2  acts  (17S7),  the  success  of  which  was 
secured  by  Mine.  Dugazon ;  4  La  Suite  du  Comte 
d'Albert,'  I  act  (1787)  ;  4  Le  Prisonnier  Anglais.' 

3  acts  (1787'),  revived  in  1703  as  4  Clarice  et 
1  lei  ton,'  without  making  a  more  favourable  im- 
pression ;  4  Le  Rival  confident,'  opera  in  2  acts, 
which  failed  in  spite  of  a  pleasing  arietia  and 
a  graceful  rondo;  4  Raoul  Barbe-Bleue,'  3  act* 
(1789),  a  weak  production  quickly  forgotten; 

4  Pierre  le  Grand,'  3  acts  (1790),  in  which  the 
search  after  l<x*al  colouring  is  somewhat  Uo 
apparent;  4Guillaume  Tell.'  in  3  acts  (1*91). 
containing  a  round  and  a  quartet,  long  favourites; 
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3  acts  (1792);  'Joseph  Barra,'  I  act  (1794). 
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'Lisbeth,'  3  acts  (1797),  which  contains  a 
romance  that  has  not  yet  lost  its  charm ;  '  Le 
Barbier  de  village,'  I  act  (1797);  and  'Elisca,* 
3  acts  (1799),  which  was  a  fiasco. 

Long  as  this  list  is,  it  does  not  include  all 
Gretry  s  dramatic  works.  Not  content  with  sup- 
plying pieces  for  the  Opera  Comique,  his  ambi- 
tion was  to  distinguish  himself  at  the  Academic 
de  Musique.  Here  he  produced  *  Cephale  et 
Procris,'  3  acts  (1775),  of  which  the  only  number 
■worthy  of  notice  was  the  duet  1  Donne  la  moi ' ; 
•Lea  trois  Ages  de  l'Opera'  (1 778),  a  prologue 
received  with  indifference ;  '  Andromaque,'  3  acts 
(1780),  the  principal  rCle  of  which  is  accom- 
panied throughout  by  3  flutes  in  harmony; 

*  Emilie'  ('la  Belle  Enclave'  1781),  unsuccess- 
fully introduced  as  the  5  th  act  of  the  ballet 
*La  Fete  de  Mirza';  'La  double  Epreuve,  on 
Colinette  a  la  Coin*,'  3  acts  (1782),  the  finale 
of  the  first  act  full  of  dramatic  truth  ;  'L'Em- 
barras  des  richesses,'  3  acts  (1782),  a  complete 
failure;  'La  Caravane  du  Caire,'  3  acts  (17S4), 
tlie  words  by  the  Count  de  Provence,  afterwards 
Louis  XVIII — as  complete  a  success,  owing  prin- 
cipally to  the  ballets,  and  the  picturesque  scene 
of  the  bazaar;  it  was  performed  no  less  than 
506  time* ;  ■  Panurge  dans  l'lle  des  Lantern  es,' 
3  acts  (1785),  a  not  very  lively  comic  opera; 

*  Amphitryon,'  3  acts  (1788),  badly  received ; 

*  Aspasie,'  3  acta  (1789)^  partial  success  ;  '  Deny s 
le  Tyran'  (1794),  I  act,  a  pUce  de  circonttance 
which  the  composer  did  well  not  to  publish  ; 
« La  Rosiere  republicaine '  ( 1 794),  1  act,  another 
piece  de  circonttance  performed  under  the  title 
'  La  Fete  de  la  raison ' — one  of  the  scenes 
represented  a  church  with  an  organ  on  the 
stage  to  accompany  the  sacred  choruses  ;  '  Ana- 
creon  chez  Polycrate,'  3  acts  (1797),  containing 
An  air  and  a  trio  long  favourites ;  '  Le  Casque  et 
lew  Colombes,'  1  act  (1801),  performed  only  3 
times;  and  '  Del  phis  et  Mopsa,'  2  acts  (1803), 
which  met  with  but  little  better  fate. 

The  question  arises,  out  of  all  these  50  operas 
produced  in  Paris,  how  many  are  there  besides 
'  Le  Tableau  parlant '  which  deserve  special 
attention  ?  '  Zemire  et  Azor,'  '  L'Amant  jaloux,' 

*  L' Epreuve  villageoise,'  and  above  all  '  Richard,' 
which  is  still  performed  with  success,  and  of 
which  nearly  every  number  deserves  to  be 
■|>ecifled,  are  those  we  should  select.  In  treating 
subjects  of  a  more  ambitious  stamp,  such  as '  Pierre 
le  Grand'  and  'Guillaume  Tell,'  G  retry  did 
violence  to  his  nature.  Broad  and  vigorous 
conceptions  were  not  within  his  range,  because 
they  require  not  only  sustained  effort,  but  a 
thorough  mastery  of  harmony  and  instrumenta- 
tion, and  this  he  did  not  possess.  He  scarcely 
ever  wrote  for  more  than  two  voices,  and  is 


manifestly  perplexed  by  the  entrance  of  a  third, 
as  a  glance  at  the  trio  duet  in  '  Zemire  et  Azor ' 
will  show.  '  You  might  drive  a  coach  and  four 
between  the  bass  and  the  first  fiddle '  was  wit- 
tily said  of  his  thin  harmonies.  But  though  it 
may  be  thought  necessary  at  the  present  day  to 
reinforce  his  meagre  orchestration,  his  basses  are 
so  well  chosen,  and  form  such  good  harmony, 
that  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  add  comple- 
mentary parts  to  the  two  in  the  original  score.1 
And  G  re"  try's  instrumentation  though  poor  is  not 
wanting  in  colour  when  occasion  serves.  More- 
over he  was  aware  of  his  defects  as  well  aa  of 
his  capacities.  '  In  the  midst  of  popular  applause 
how  dissatisfied  an  artist  often  feels  with  his 
own  work ! '  he  exclaims  at  the  end  of  his  analysis 
of  '  Huron.'  Elsewhere  in  speaking  of  his  works 
as  a  whole,  he  puts  the  following  words  into 
Gluck's  mouth,  '  You  received  from  Nature  the 
gift  of  appropriate  melody,  but  in  giving  you 
this  talent  she  withheld  that  of  Btrict  and 
complicated  harmony.'  This  is  true  self-know- 
ledge, and  by  such  remarks  Gretry  has  shortened 
and  simplified  our  task. 

The  qualities  in  his  music  which  most  excite 
our  admiration  are,  his  perfect  understanding  of 
the  right  proportions  to  be  given  both  to  the 
ensemble,  and  to  each  separate  part  of  an  opera, 
and  his  power  of  connecting  and  evolving  the 
scenes,  faithfully  interpreting  the  words,  and 
tracing  the  lineaments,  bo  to  speak,  of  his  charac- 
ters by  means  of  this  fidelity  of  expression  in  the 
music.  While  thus  taking  declamation  as  his 
guide,  and  believing  that  '  the  most  skilful 
musician  was  he  who  could  best  metamorphose 
declamation  into  melody,'  Gre*try  littlo  thought 
that  the  day  would  come  when  Mehul  would 
say  of  him  that  'what  he  wrote  was  very 
clever,  but  it  was  not  music'  ('il  faisait  de 
l'esprit  et  non  de  la  musique').  No  doubt  he 
carried  his  system  too  far;  he  did  not  see 
that  by  trying  to  follow  the  words  too  literally 
a  composer  may  deprive  his  phrases  of  ease 
and  charm,  and  sacrifice  the  general  effect  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  many  trifling  ones— a  most 
serious  faidt.  But  in  spite  of  his  weakness  for 
details — the  defect  of  many  a  painter—  Gretry 
is  a  model  one  never  wearies  of  studying.  He 
excelled  in  the  simple  pastoral  style,  in  the 
touching  and  pathetic,  and  in  comic  opera  at 
once  comic  and  not  trivial.  By  means  of  his 
rich  imagination,  thorough  acquaintance  with 
Btage  business,  and  love  for  dramatic  truth,  he 
created  a  whole  world  of  characters  drawn  to  the 
life ;  and  by  his  great  intelligence,  and  the 
essentially  French  l>ent  of  his  genius  he  almost 
deserves  to  be  called  the  '  Moliere  of  music,'  a 
title  as  overwhelming  as  it  is  honourable,  but 
which  his  passionate  admirers  have  not  hesitated 
to  bestow  on  him. 

A  witty  and  brilliant  talker,  and  a  friend  of 
influential  literary  men,  Gretry  possessed  many 
powerful  patrons  at  the  French  court,  and  was 
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the  recipient  of  pensions  and  distinctions  of 
all  kind*.  In  1785  the  municipality  of  Paris 
named  one  of  the  streets  near  the  Comedie 
Italit>nne  after  him,  and  in  the  previous  year 
the  Prince -Bishop  of  Liege  had  made  liim  one 
of  his  privy-councillors.  On  the  foundation  of 
the  Conservatoire  he  was  appointed  an  inspector, 
a  post  which  he  resigned  in  a  year.  When  the 
Institut  was  formed  at  the  same  time  (1795) 
he  was  chosen  to  fill  one  of  the  throe  places 
reserved  for  musical  composers.  Napoleon  made 
him  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  on 
the  institution  of  the  order  in  1802,  and  also 
granted  him  a  pension  to  compensate  for  his  losses 
by  the  Revolution. 

A  career  bo  successful  was  likely  to  intoxicate, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  <  r retry  had 
a  firm  belief  in  his  own  merits,  and  thought 
himself  almost  infallible.  He  has  left  us  several 
records  of  his  vanity  both  artistic  and  intel- 
lectual. The  first  is  his  '  Memo  ires  ou  Easais 
stir  la  musique,'  published  in  1  vol.  in  1789,  and 
reprinted  in  1 797  with  two  additional  vols.,  said 
to  have  been  edited  by  his  friend  Lcgrand,  a 
professor  of  rhetoric.  The  first  part  only  is 
interesting,  and  as  has  been  aptly  said,  it  should 
be  called  '  Essais  sur  ma  musique.'  In  1802  he 
brought  out  '  Methode  simple  pour  apprendre  a 
preluder  en  peu  de  temps  avec  toutes  les  res- 
sources  de  rharmonie,'  a  pamphlet  of  95  pagea 
with  lithograph  portrait,  in  which  he  exhibits 
both  the  insufficiency  of  his  studies,  and  his  want 
of  natural  talent  for  harmony.  His  3  vols  '  De 
la  Verite" :  ce  que  nous  fumes,  ce  que  nous 
sommes,  ce  que  nous  devrions  etre '  (1803)  are 
simply  a  pretentious  statement  of  his  political 
and  social  opinions,  with  remarks  on  the  feelings, 
and  the  best  means  of  exciting  and  expressing 
them  by  music. 

Gretry  had  bought  M'Ermitage'  near  Mont- 
morency, formerly  the  residence  ot  Rousseau,  and 
it  was  there  he  died,  Sept.  24,  1813.  Three  days 
afterwards  (27th)  Paris  honoured  his  remains 
with  a  splendid  funeral ;  touching  and  eloquent 
eulogiums  were  pronounced  over  his  grave  by 
1 I  "i ill v  on  behalf  of  the  dramatic  authors,  and 
Mehul  in  the  name  of  the  musicians.  A  year 
biter,  at  a  special  meeting  on  Oct.  I,  1814,  Joa- 
chim de  Breton,  permanent  secretary  of  the 
Aeademie  des  Beaux-Arts  read  a  '  Notice  sur  la 
vie  et  les  ouvrages  d' Andre'  Ernest  Gre'try.'  Since 
then  many  biographies  and  critiques  have  been 
published;  the  most  important  are — 'Gre'try  en 
famille'  (Paris  1815,  umo.)  by  A.  J.  Gretry.  hi* 
nephew ;  *  Recueil  de  lettres  ecrites  a  Gretry,  ou 
a  son  sujet,'  by  the  Comte  de  Livry  (Paris,  1809, 
8vo.);  'Essai  sur  Gretry'  (Liege  1821,  8V0.)  by 
M.  de  Gerlaohe,  and  Fetis's  article.    [See  FfiA- 

WKBY.] 

There  are  many  portraits  of  Gre'try.  One  of 
the  best  was  drawn  and  engraved  by  'his  friend' 
Moreau  the  younger.  Another  engraving  is  by 
Cathelin  (1785),  from  the  portrait  by  Madame 
Lebrun,  with  the  lines : 

*  Par  do*  rlaulrn  r<fc)la  ot  do  faugios  alarms 
Ce  pulwaut  Kuclunteur  calme  ou  ir^uLlo  not  sons ; 


Mais  do  win  amitie  pen  ton  gooter  let  charmes 
San*  thaler  au  naoina  ion  cctur  a  ars  talent*.' 

Besides  these  there  are  Isabey's  portrait  en- 
graved by  P.  Simon ;  that  taken  by  the  '  ply- 
sionotrace '  and  engraved  by  Quenedey  in  1S08  ; 
those  of  Forget  and  P.  Adam ;  and  finally 
Maurin's  lithograph  from  the  portrait  by  Robert 
Lefevre.  In  his  youth  he  is  said  to  have  resembled 
Pergolesi  both  in  face  and  figure.  Comte  Livry 
had  a  statue  made  of  him  in  marble,  and  placed 
it  at  the  entrance  of  the  old  Theatre  Fey  dean ; 
it  is  not  known  what  has  become  of  it.  The 
'  foyer '  of  the  present  Opera  Comique,  contains 
only  a  bust  of  him.  In  1842  a  statue  by  Geefs 
was  inaugurated  at  Liege ;  being  coloasal  it  is 
not  a  good  representation,  as  Gre'try  was  small 
in  stature,  and  of  delicate  health. 

Gre'try  had  three  daughters.  The  second, 
Lucii  k.  born  in  Paris  1773,  was  only  13  when 
her  one-act  opera  '  Le  Mariage  d'Antonio,'  in- 
strumented by  her  father,  was  successful)? 
performed  at  the  Opera  Comique  (1786).  In 
1787  she  produced  'Toinette  et  Louis,'  in  2  acts, 
which  was  not  well  received.  This  gifted  young 
musician  made  an  unhappy  marriage,  and  died 
in  1793. 

We  may  mention  in  conclusion  that  Gretry 
spent  his  last  years  in  writing  6  vols  of  '  Re- 
flexions sur  Tart,'  which  however  have  not  betn 
published.  He  also  left  5  MS.  operas  in  3  acta 
— 'Alcindor  et  Zaide';  'ZimeV;  «  Electro'; 
'Diogene  et  Alexnndre ';  ' Les  Maures  d' Espagne' ; 
and  '  Zelmar,  ou  l'Asile,'  in  one  act.  [G.C.] 

GRIEG.  Edvard,  composer  and  pianist,  born 
June  15,  1843.  at  Bergen  in  Norway,  and  now 
conductor  and  teacher  at  Christiania.  He  came 
to  Leipsic  in  1S5K,  and  remained  at  the  Conser- 
vatorium  for  four  years,  having  Hauptmann  and 
Rich  terns  masters  for  harmony  and  counterpoint, 
Rietz  and  Reinecke  for  composition,  and  Moacheles 
for  pianoforte  playing.  During  the  term  of  his 
studies  he  lived  mostly  in  the  romantic  worlds  of 
Schumann,  Mendelssohn. and  Chopin,  whose  works 
then  gave  the  tone  to  the  entire  musical  life  of 
the  town,  and  especially  of  the  Conservatorium. 
He  lias  since  become  aware  of  other  older  and 
newer  masters,  without  however  showing  very 
distinct  traces  of  their  influence  in  his  composi- 
tions. The  characteristic  Scandinavian  features  of 
Grieg's  musical  talent  took  a  tangible  shape  soon 
after  his  return  to  the  north.  Danish,  Swedish, 
and  Norwegian  Yolkslieder  and  dances  absorbed 
his  fancy  more  than  the  study  of  any  great 
composer  s  works ;  and  henceforth  his  compositions 
are  marked  with  the  stamp  of  a  particular  nation- 
ality more  clearly  than  that  of  any  man,  except 
perhaps  Chopin. 

Grieg  has  hitherto  published  the  following 
works  :  —  4  Clavierstiicke  ^op.  1 ) ;  4  Lieder 
(op.  2);  Poetische  Tonbilder  (op.  3);  6  Lieder 
(op.  4);  '  Melodien  des  Herzens'  —  on  Hans 
Anderson  s  songs  —  (op.  5);  Humoresken  fur 
Pianoforte  (op.  6) ;  Sonate  fur  Pianoforte  («p- 
7);  Sonate  fur  Pianoforte  und  Violin  iop.  8); 
Romanzen  und  Balladen  (op.  9) ;  KJeine  Bo» 
inanzen  (op.  10);  '  Im  Herbst,'  Phantasie  lux 
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Pianoforte,  K  quatre  mains  (op.  n);  Lyrische 
Stiickchen  for  Pianoforte  (op.  la);  Sonate  fiir 
Pianoforte  und  Violine  (op.  13)2  a  symphonische 
Stuck*  fiir  Pianoforte,  a  quatre  mains  (op.  14) ; 
Konianzen  (op.  is)  J  Concert  fiir  Pianoforte  und 
Orchevter  (op.  16);  Norwegische  Voiles- Lieder 
und  Tanze  fiir  Pianoforte  behandelt  (op.  17); 
Romanzen  und  Lieder,  a  llefte  (op.  18) ;  «  Bilder 
aus  dem  Volksleben,'  neue  Humoresken  fiir 
Pianoforte  (op.  19);  *Vor  Stidens  Kloster,*  fur 
Soli,  Damenchor  und  Orchester  (op.  ao).  (E.  D.] 

GRIEPENKERL,  Friedrich  Conrad,  pro- 
fessor at  the  Carolinum  College  in  Brunswick, 
born  at  Peine,  near  Hanover,  in  178a;  long 
tutor  in  the  Fellenberg  Institution  at  Hofwyl  in 
the  Canton  of  Berne ;  died  at  Brunswick.  April 
6,  1849.  He  wrote  *  Lehrbuch  der  ^Esthetik' 
(Brunswick  1837),  in  which  he  applied  Herbart's 
philosophical  theory  to  music ;  and  was  the 
author  of  the  preface  to  the  excellent  edition  of 
J.  S.  Bach's  instrumental  compositions,  edited  by 
himself  and  Roitech,  and  published  by  Peters  of 
Leipzig.  This  work  has  made  his  name  familiar 
to  many  in  England. 

His  son  Wolfgang  Robert,  born  May  4, 
1 810,  at  Hofwyl,  studied  at  Brunswick  and 
Leipzig,  was  also  an  enthusiastic  amateur,  and 
an  ardent  admirer  of  Meyerbeer's  'Huguenots' 
and  the  later  works  of  Berlioz.  He  wrote  '  Das 
Musikfest,oder  die  Beethovener'  (1838  and  41)  ; 

*  Hitter  Berlioz  in  Braunschweig'  (1843);  'Die 
Oper  der  Gegenwart'  (1847);  and  two  dramas. 

*  Koljespierre  and  '  Die  Girondisten,'  to  which 
Litolff  composed  overtures.  He  died  at  Bruns- 
wick, Oct.  17,  1868.  [F.G.] 

GRIESBACH,  John  Henrt,  born  at  Wind- 
sor, June  ao,  1798,  was  eldest  son  of  Justin 
Christian  Griesbach,  violoncellist  in  Queen  Char- 
lotte's band,  and  nophew  to  Friedrich  Griesbach, 
the  oboe  player.  He  studied  music  under  his 
uncle,  George  Leopold  Jacob  Griesbach,  and  at 
13  years  of  age  was  appointed  violoncellist  in 
the  Queen's  band.  He  then  studied  for  some 
years  under  Kalkbrenner.  On  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Queen's  hand  at  her  death  he  came  to 
London  and  appeared  at  concerts  as  a  pianist. 
In  18  3  a  he  composed  a  symphony  and  a  capriocio 
for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  and  shortly  after- 
wards a  second  symphony  for  the  Philharmonic 
Society.  Although  he  was  after  this  time  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  tuition  he  found  time  to  pro- 
duce numerous  compositions  of  various  kinds,  and 
also  to  attain  to  no  mean  skill  in  astronomy, 
painting  in  water  colours,  entomology,  and  ma- 
thematics.    His  principal  compositions  were 

*  Bclshazzar's  Feast,'  an  oratorio,  written  in  1835 
with  a  view  to  stage  representation,  but  such 
performances  being  interdicted  he  some  years 
afterwards  remodelled  the  work,  and  it  was  per- 
formed, under  the  title  of «  Daniel,'  by  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  on  June  30,  1854 ;  Overture 
and  Music  to  ShakBpere's  'Tempest';  'James 
the  First,  or,  The  Royal  Captive.'  operetta ;  '  The 
Goldsmith  of  West  Cheap,'  opera ;  '  Eblis,'  opera 
{unfinished)  ;  '  Raby  Ruins/  musical  drama ; 
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several  overtures  and  other  instrumental  pieces, 
anthems,  songs,  cantatas,  &c.  He  also  wrote 
'An  Anilysis  of  Musical  Sounds'  (published), 
and  'The  fundamental  elements  of  Counter- 
point,' 'The  Acoustic  Laws  of  Harmony,'  and 
'  Tables  shewing  the  variations  of  musical  pitch 
from  the  time  of  Handel  to  1859  1  (unpublished  ). 
He  was  14  times  a  director  of  the  Philharmonio 
Society.    He  died  Jan.  9,  1875.  [W.H.H.] 

GRIESINGER,  Gkoro  August,  deserves  a 
word  of  grateful  mention  for  his  charming  little 
work  on  Haydn — '  Biographische  Notizen  liber 
J oseph  Haydn '  ( 1 36  pa^es) — which  was  originally 
communicated  to  the  Allg.  Musik.  Zeitung  from 
July  to  Sept.  1809,  and  then  published  by 
Breitkopf  &  H  artel  in  18 10.  Griesinger  was  a 
'  Legations- Rath '  of  the  Saxon  government,  and 
possibly  attached  to  the  embassy  at  Vienna.  At 
any  rate  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Haydn 
for  the  last  ten  years  of  the  life  of  the  latter,  and 
he  claims  to  report  directly  from  his  lips,  often 
in  his  very  words.  His  work  was  used  by 
Framery  for  his  'Notice  sur  Haydn'  (Paris,  1810), 
but  Griesinger  complains  that  his  statements  have 
often  been  widely  departed  from,  and  in  one  case 
an  absolute  invention  introduced. 

Whether  he  was  the  same  Griesinger  who 
founded  singing  societies  and  public  concerts  in 
Stuttgart  10  or  la  years  after  Haydn's  death,  is 
not  apparent.    He  died  April  37,  i8a8.  [G.j 

GRIFFIN,  George  Eugene,  pianist  and  com- 
poser, was  born  Jan.  8,  178 1.  At  sixteen  years 
of  age  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  composer 
by  the  production  of  a  concerto  for  pianoforte 
and  orchestra,  in  which  the  melodv  of  '  The  Blue 
Bell  of  Scotland'  was  introduced.  He  next 
published  a  P.  F.  sonata,  with  ad  libitum  violin, 
and  an  'Ode  to  Charity.'  inscritied  to  the 
supporters  of  the  Patriotic"  Fund,  and  published 
in  1806.  His  remaining  compositions,  with  the 
exception  of  three  quartets  for  stringed  instru- 
ments, were  all  for  the  pianoforte,  either  alone 
or  in  conjunction  with  other  instruments.  They 
comprise  two  concertos  for  P.  F.  and  orchestra ; 
a  quartet  for  pianoforte  and  strings  ;  four  sonatas ; 
five  divertimentos ;  four  rondos ;  six  marches ; 
six  airs ;  a  capriccio ;  an  introduction  to  an 
arrangement  of  the  military  movement  from 
Haydn  b  1  3th  symphony  ;  and  two  sets  of  quad- 
rilles. Griffin  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  One  of  his  Btringed 
quartets  was  given  by  that  body  on  Feb.  38, 
1814,  and  his  P.  F.  quartet  on  April  14.  1817, 
he  himself  playing  the  P.  F.  part.  Griffin  was 
stricken  with  mortal  illness  whilst  attending  one 
of  the  Society's  concerts,  and  died  a  few  days 
afterwards  in  May  1863.  His  compositions  were 
formed  upon  classical  models,  and  were  esteemed 
in  their  day,  although  now  forgotten.  [W.H.H.] 

GRIFFIN,  Thomas,  on  organ  builder,  in  1741 
erected  an  organ  in  St.  Helens,  Bishopsgate,  and 
engaged  '  to  play  himself  or  provide  an  organist.' 
He  is  said  to  have  also  built  organs  in  other  City 
churches.  On  Jan.  n,  1763  (being  then  a 
Common  Councilman  for  Lang  bourn  Ward  and 
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one  of  the  Graham  Committee),  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Music  in  Graham  College  in  the 
room  of  Charles  Gardner,  deceased.  He  seems 
to  have  been  totally  incapable  of  performing  the 
duties  of  the  office,  since  we  learn  from  a  con- 
temporary newspaper  that  on  Jan.  29.  1 763.  the 
day  appointed  for  his  first  lecture,  John  Potter, 
who  had  acted  as  deputy  to  his  predecessor, 
appeared  to  lecture  for  him,  but  the  audience 
refused  to  hear  him,  and  compelled  him  to  retire ; 
that  on  Feb.  12  following  Griffin  himself  appeared, 
apologised  for  his  absence  on  Jan.  29,  which  he 
assured  the  audience  was  owing  solely  to  his  not 
having  had  sufficient  time  to  prepare  a  proper 
lecture,  and  then  retired  without  saying  more; 
and  that  he  soon  afterwards  delivered  a  lecture, 
which  lasted  11  minutes,  in  an  almost  inaudible 
tone  of  voice.  He  died  in  1 771.  Hawkins  asserts 
him  to  have  been  a  barter.  He  was  more  pro1>ably 
of  the  Barber-Surgeons'  Company.      [W.  H.H.J 

GRIMALDI.    See  NlOOLUTI. 

GRIMM,  Jcucs  Otto,  German  pianist  and 
composer  of  some  note ;  born  1 830  at  Pernau  in 
Saxony  ;  was  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatorium  of 
Leipzig.  When  Grimm  had  finished  the  course 
of  instruction  there,  he  found  employment  at 
Gottingen,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  con- 
ductor of  the  Musikverein  at  Munster,  where 
he  is  still  living  as  a  teacher  of  Binging  and 
pianoforte  playing.  He  has  hitherto  published 
pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  songs,  and  a  few 
orchestral  compositions,  of  which  latter  bin  4  Suite 
in  canon- form  has  made  the  round  of  German 
concert-rooms  successfully,  and  in  point  of  clever 
workmanship  deserves  all  the  praise  it  has  met 
with.  [E.  D.] 

GRISAR,  Albebt,  born  at  Antwerp,  Dec.  26, 
1808,  was  intended  for  commerce,  and  with  that 
view  was  placed  in  a  house  of  business  at  Liver- 
pool. The  love  of  music  was  however  too  strong 
for  him,  and  after  a  few  struggles  with  his  family 
he  ran  away  to  Paris,  and  reached  it  only  a 
day  or  two  before  the  Revolution  of  July  1830. 
He  began  to  study  under  Reicha,  but  the  revo- 
lution spread  to  Belgium,  and  Grisar  was  obliged 
to  join  his  family  in  Antwerp.  '  His  first  public 
success  was  '  Le  Manage  impossible '  at  Brussels 
in  the  spring  of  1833.  It  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  government,  and  procured  him  a  grant 
of  1200  francs  towards  the  completion  of  his 
musical  education.  He  returned  to  Paris  and 
henceforward  gave  himself  up  almost  entirely 
to  the  theatre.  IBs  first  appearance  there  was 
at  the  Opera  Comique  with  *  L'an  mil.'  Though 
not  unsuccessful  he  was  dissatisfied  with  himself, 
and  in  1 840  or  184I  went  to  Naples  to  study 
composition  under  Mercadante;  ami  there  he 
remained  for  several  years.  In  1848  he  was 
again  in  Paris,  and  did  not  leave  it  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Asnifcres  on  Juno 
15,  1869.  Nineteen  of  his  comic  operas  were 
produced  on  the  stage,  aud  a  dozen  more  remained 
in  MS.  A  list  will  be  found  in  Pougin's  sup- 
plement to  Fetis.  He  also  published  more  than 
50  melodies  and  romance*.     His  statue,  by 
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Brackeleer,  is  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Antwerp 
Theatre,  and  a  Life  of  him  by  Pougin  has  bees 
published  by  Hachette.  With  the  Parisians  he 
was  a  great  favourite.  'A  charming  delicate 
natural  musician,  several  of  whose  works  will 
remain  to  attest  the  rare  excellence  of  his  talent' 
is  the  judgment  of  a  French  critic  in  the  Menes- 
trel.  On  an  Englishman  however — and  one  who 
knew  him  and  liked  him — he  made  a  different 
impression  ;  '  His  music,'  says  Mr.  Chorley,  *  leaves 
not  the  slightest  trace  on  the  memory.  I  cannot 
recall  from  the  whole  list  a  melody,  a  touch  of 
instrumental  novelty,  an  indication  of  character 
or  local  colour.'  M.  Chouquet  (Musique  Drama- 
tique,  286),  while  praising  his  fresh  and  graceful 
melody  and  his  sympathy  with  the  scene  and  the 
situation,  will  not  allow  him  a  place  above  the 
second  rank.  [G.] 

GRISI,  Glt?LlA.    This  famous  operatic  vocal- 
ist, daughter  of  Gaetano  Grisi,  an  officer  of 
engineers  under  Napoleon,  was  born  at  Milan  in 
1 81 2;  others  say  1810,  others  even  1806.  She 
belonged  to  a  family  of  artists.  Her  maternal  aunt 
was  the  celebrated  Grassini ;  her  eldest  sister, 
Giuditta  (born  at  Milan,  July  28,  1805).  was 
a  singer  of  high  merit ;  and  her  cousin,  Carlotu 
Grisi,origina%  educated  asasinger,  became,  under 
the  tuition  of  Perrot,  the  most  charming  dancer  of 
her  time.    Probably  her  mother,  like  the  rest  of 
the  family,  had  before  marriage  made  musk  her 
profession.    If  so,  with  a  soldier  for  a  father  and 
a  singer  for  a  mother,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
future  'dramatic  soprano'  came  indeed  of  suit> 
able  parentage.    Her  earliest  instructors  were 
successively  her  sister  Giuditta;  Filippo  Celli, 
afterwards  resident  professor  in  London ;  Madame 
Boccabadati  ;  ami  Gugliebni,  son  of  the  composer 
of  that  name.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  she  male 
her  first  appearance  in  public  as  Kmm>  in  Ros- 
sini's 'Zelmira.'    In  1830  Mr.  C.  C.  Greville 
saw  her  at  Florence  with  David  in  ■  Ricciardo,* 
and  says,  '  She  is  like  Pasta  in  face  and  figure, 
but  much  handsomer.     She  is  only  eighteen.' 
Rossini  took  a  great  interest  in  the  young  and 
promising  Giulietta,  for  whom  he  predicted  a 
brilliant  future.    '  Youth,  uncommon  personal 
attractions,  a  beautiful  voice,  and  indication* 
already  of  that  stage  talent  afterwards  so  remark- 
ably developed,  combined,'  says  one  who  speaks 
with  authority  on  the  subject,  *  to  obtain  a  re- 
ception for  their  possessor  more  hearty  and  more 
unanimously  favourable  than  often  falls  to  the  lot 
of  a  debutante.'  One  of  Giulia's  warmest  admirers 
was  Bellini,  who,  composing  at  Milan  the  opera 
of 'Norma'  for  Pasta,  recognised  in  the  young 
nrtist  all  the  qualifications  for  a  perfect  Adalgisa. 
Strangely  enough,  when  the  opera  was  first 
brought  out,  the  first  act  proved  almost  a  fiasco; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  duet  for  Norma  and 
Adalgisa  in  the  2nd  Act  that  the  audience  began 
to  applaud.    Dissatisfied  with  her  engagement  at 
Milan,  and  unable  to  get  herself  released  frvm  it 
by  ordinary  means,  the  impulsive  Giulia  took  to 
flight,  and  escaping  across  the  frontier  reached 
Paris,  where  she  found  her  aunt,  Madame  Gras- 
smi,  her  sieter  Giuditta,  and  Rbsaiui,  — at  tial 
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time  artistic  director  of  the  Theatre  des  Italiens. 
She  had  no  trouble  in  obtaining  an  engage- 
ment. Rossini,  who  had  not  forgotten  her  per- 
formance in  'Zelmira,'  offered  her  the  part  of 
Semiramide  in  his  own  admirable  opera  of  that 
name;  and  in  1832  Mdlle.  Grisi  made  her  first 
appearance  at  the  Italian  Opera  of  Paris  in  the 
character  of  the  Assyrian  Queen,  Mdlle.  Eckerlin 
representing  Arsace,  and  Signor  Taniburini 
Assur.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  perfect 
than  Mdlle  Grisi's  success  ;  and  for  sixteen  con- 
secutive years,  from  1832  to  1849,  she  was 
engaged  and  re-engaged  at  the  Theatre  dm 
Itauens.  Mdlle.  Grid  passed  the  winter  of 
1833  at  Venice,  where  Bellini  wrote  and  pro- 
duced *  I  Montecchi  ed  I  Capuleti 1  for  the  two 
sisters,  Giuditta  and  Giulia.  She  did  not  visit 
London  until  1834,  where  she  made  her  first 
appearance,  amid  general  admiration,  as  Ninetta 
in  «La  Gazza  Ladm'  (April  8th).  Her  first 
great  London  success,  however,  was  achieved  in 
the  part  of  Anna  Bolena.  The  chief  characters  in 
this  work — which  Donizetti  had  written  forGalli, 
Rubini,  and  Madame  I'asta — became  identified  in 
London  with  Lablache,  Rubini,  and  Mdlle.  Grisi. 
Strangely  enough,  the  opera  itself,  which  was  at 
one  time  looked  apon  as  its  composer's  master- 
piece, seems  now  all  but  forgotten.  Those 
however  who  saw  Grisi  in  the  part  of  the  heroine 
will  never  forget  it.  On  the  occasion  of  her 
first  appearance  in  London,  the  *  Times '  critic 
d -scribed  her  voice  as  a  '  pure,  brilliant,  power- 
ful, flexible  soprano  ....  one  of  the  finest  we 
ever  heard.'  'As  an  actress,'  added  the  writer, 
*  Mdlle.  Grisi  exhibits  di ^criminative  powers 
of  no  common  order.'  When  she  undertook 
the  part  of  Semiramide,  at  the  King's  Theatre, 
it  was  said  by  everyone  that  Pasta  having 
now  retired  her  only  successor  was  Grisi.  In 
the  year  1835  Bellini  wrote  'I  Puritani'  for 
f  irisi,  Rubini,  Taniburini,  and  Lablache ;  that 
memorable  operatic  quartet  of  which  she  was 
the  last  survivor.  It  is  true  that  after  Rubini 
h;»d  been  replaced  by  Mario  the  quartet  was 
still  incomparable ;  and  it  was  for  the  new 
combination — Grisi,  Mario,  Taniburini,  and  La- 
blache— that  Donizetti,  in  1843,  composed  'Don 
Vasquale.'  *  Don  Pas,|uale,'  like  '  Anna  Bolena,' 
visited  London  and  soon  became  naturalised; 
and  year  after  year  the  Mario  quartet,  like  the 
Rubini  quartet,  spent  the  winter  in  Paris,  the 
summer  in  London.  Fortunately  the  Paris 
season  does  not  interfere  with  our  own.  Indeed, 
owing  to  the  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg  seasons 
taking  place  in  the  winter,  it  is  possible  to  form 
in  London  for  the  summer  an  operatic  troupe 
superior  to  that  of  either  St.  Petersburg  or  Paris, 
and  which  shall,  in  fact,  include  the  mont  dis- 
tinguished ornaments  of  both  the  great  European 
winter  companies.  But  between  Paris  and  Lon- 
don in  particular  an  entente  conlialc  had  long 
existed ;  and  Madame  Grisi,  with  her  attendant 
tenor,  baritone,  and  basso,  must  have  In-en  as 
much  at  home  in  one  of  these  capitals  as  in  the 
other. 

When,  in  1846,  Mr.  Lumley's  company  was 
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broken  up  by  the  sudden  departure  of  his  prin- 
cipal singers,  together  with  Air.  Costa,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  orchestra,  the  second  of  the  great 
quartets  camo  to  an  end.  It  struggled  on  for  a 
time  in  the  reduced  form  of  a  trio :  Grisi,  Mario 
and  Tamburini,  without  Lablache.  Then  the 
trio  became  a  duet;  but  Grisi  and  Mario  still 
sang  the  duo  conrertante  which  Donizetti  had 
written  for  them  in  'Don  Pasqtiale,'  as  no  other 
singers  could  sing  it.  They  were  still  '  the  rose 
and  the  nightingale '  of  Heine's  Parisian  Letters, 
'  the  rose  the  nightingale  among  flowers,  the 
nightingale  the  rose  among  birds.'  Mr.  N.  P. 
Willis  had  heard  Grisi  in  London  in  the  year 
1834,  and,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  '  Pencillings  by 
the  Way,'  did  not  much  like  her.  On  the  other 
hand.  Heine  heard  her  in  Paris  in  the  year  1840, 
and,  as  he  assures  us  in  his  'Lutetia,  liked  her 
very  much.  The  unbounded  admiration  of  the 
German  poet  would  probably  have  consoled 
Madame  Grisi,  if  she  had  ever  troubled  herself 
about  the  matter,  for  the  very  limited  admir- 
ation expressed  for  her  by  the  American  prose- 
writer. 

From  the  year  1834,  when  she  made  her  debut 
at  the  King's  Theatre,  London,  until  the  year 
1S61,  when  she  retired  from  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera,  Madame  Grisi  only  missed  one  season 
in  London — that  of  1842.  And  it  was  a  rare 
thing  indeed  when  she  was  engaged  that  illness 
or  any  other  cause  prevented  her  from  appearing. 
She  seldom  disappointed  the  public  by  her  ab- 
sence ;  and  never,  when  she  was  present,  by 
her  singing.  There  is  some  significance  in  styling 
such  vocalists  'robust,'  for  there  are  robust 
sopranos  as  there  are  robust  tenore.  Indeed  no 
one  who  has  not  really  a  robust  constitution 
could  stand  such  wear  and  tear,  which  are  the 
indispensable  accompaniments — which  form,  one 
might  almost  say,  the  very  substance — of  the  life 
of  a  great  singer.  In  the  year  1S54  she  made 
an  artistic  tour  in  the  United  States,  in  com- 
pany with  Signor  Mario.  In  1S59  she  accepted 
an  engagement  at  Madrid,  which  was  not  suc- 
cessful, and  was  rapidly  broken  off.  In  1K61 
Madame  Grisi  signed  an  agreement  with  Mr. 
Gye  binding  her  not  to  apj>ear  again  in  public 
within  a  term  of  five  years.  Mr.  Gye  thought, 
no  doubt,  that  in  this  case  five  years  were  as 
good  as  fifty.  But  he  had  reckoned  without  his 
prima  donna,  who,  in  the  year  1866,  to  the 
regret  of  her  friends,  and  to  the  astonishment  of 
every  ono,  came  out  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in 
her  old  part  of  Lucrezia.  After  that  Madame 
Grisi  still  continued  from  time  to  time  to  sing  at 
concerts,  and  as  a  concert  singer  gained  much 
nnd  deserved  applause.  She  had  for  years  made 
London  her  head  quarters,  and  on  leaving  it  in 
1869  to  pay  a  visit  to  Berlin  had  no  intention 
of  not  returning  to  the  capital  where  she  had 
obtained  her  greatest  and  most  prolonged  suc- 
cesses. She  did  not  however  return.  Inflam- 
mation of  tho  lungs  seized  her,  and  after  a  Bhort 
attack  she  died  at  the  Hotel  du  Nord,  Berlin, 
on  tho  25th  Nov.  1869.  Her  artistic  life  had 
lasted  about  35  years;  and  considering  that  fact, 
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and  the  vigorous  constitution  which  such  a  fact  ' 
indicates,  it  may  safely  be  inferred  that  but  for 
the  accident  of  a  severe  cold,  which  appears  to  '■ 
have  been  neglected,  she  would  have  lived  to 
something  like  the  age  attained  by  so  many 
distinguished  members  uf  the  profession  to  which 
she  belonged,  and  of  which  for  an  unusually  lung 
period  she  formed  one  of  the  brightest  ornament*. 

Mdlle.  Grisi  was  married  on  April  24,  1836,  to 
Count  de  Melcy,  but  the  union  was  not  a  happy 
one,  and  was  dissolved  by  law.  Later  on  she 
was  again  married  to  Siguor  Mario,  by  whom  she 
had  throe  daughters.  [H.8.  E.] 

GROSSE  CAJ89E  and  GROSSE  TROMMEL 
are  respectively  the  French  and  German  terms 
for  the  bass-drum.    [Dkum,  3.]  [V.  de  P.J 

G  ROSSI.    See  Sir  ACS. 

G ROSSO.  Italian  for  'great.*  The  'Con- 
certo Groritto'  of  the  first  half  of  the  1 8th  century, 
■aid  to  have  been  invented  by  Torelli  in  1700, 
was  a  piece  for  a  combination  of  several  solo 
instruments  with  the  full  band.  Thus  Corelli's 
Concerti  Grossi  (op.  6)  are  described  in  the  title 
as  '  con  due  violini  e  violoncello  di  concertino 
ohligati,  e  due  altri  violini  e  basso  di  concerto 
gro*so,  ad  arbitrio  che  si  potramo  radoppiare.' 
The  same  is  the  case  with  Handel's  '  1 2  Grand 
Concertos,*  which  are  for  a  solo  violins  and  a 
cello,  accompanied  by  and  alternating  with  a 
bund  of  2  violins,  viola,  cello,  and  bass.  The 
piece  contained  4,  5,  or  6  movements  of  different 
tempo,  one  l>eing  usually  a  fugue  and  one  a 
dance,  and  all  in  the  tame  key. 

The  name  does  not  occur  in  the  works  of  either 
Haydn  or  Mozart.  It  was  probably  last  used  by 
Geminiaui,  who,  before  his  death  in  1 761,  ar- 
ranged Corelli's  sol<>s  as  Concerti  Grossi.  [G.] 

G  ROSSVATER-T  ANZ,  i.e.  grandfather-dance. 
A  curious  old  German  family-dance  of  the  1 7th 
century,  which  was  greatly  in  vogue  at  weddings. 
Spohr  had  to  introduce  it  into  the  Festival  march 
which  he  wrote  by  command  for  the  marriage  of 
Princess  Marie  of  Hesse  with  the  Duke  of  Saxe 
Meiningen  in  1825  (Sclbstbiog.  ii.  l6j*}.  It  con- 
sisted of  three  parts,  the  first  of  which  was  an 
andante  in  triple  time,  sung  to  the  words 

'  I'nd  uU  der  Growvater  die  GroMtnutter  nahm, 
1>»  war  der  Uroaavutor  eiu  BruutiKstn,* 

to  which  succeeded  two  quick  phrases  in  8-4  j 
time — 

Andante 


4-J — l 

t . — m*~ 

Allegrof: 

fffl 
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As  this  dance  usually  concluded  an  evening,  it 
was  also  called  the  '  Kehraus'  (clear-out).  Its 
chief  musical  interest  arises  from  the  fact  that  I 
it  is  the  *air  of  the  1 7th  century,'  which  Schumann] 


in  his  'Camaval'  introduces  in  the  '  March  of  th* 
Davidsbundler  against  the  Philistines,'  He  als» 
uses  it  in  the  finale  of  his  '  Papillous,'  op.  2.  [E.P.] 

GROUND  BASS.  The  moat  obvious  and 
easily  realisable  means  of  arriving  at  sym- 
metry and  proportion  in  musical  works  is  by 
re[>etition,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  earliest 
attempts  in  this  direction  took  the  safe  side  of 
making  the  symmetry  absolute  by  repeating  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again  in  the  form  of 
variations ;  and  of  this  order  of  form  a  Ground 
Bass,  which  consisted  of  constant  repetition  uf 
a  phrase  in  the  Baas  with  varied  figures  and  har- 
monies above  it,  is  a  sub-order.  At  an  early 
period  of  Modern  Music  this  was  a  very  popular 
device,  resorted  to  alike  by  Italians,  such  as 
Carissimi  and  A*torga,:ind  by  our  English  Purcell 
In  the  works  of  Puree  11  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  examples,  both  in  his  songs  in  the  Orpheus 
Britannicus,  and  in  his  dramatic  works,  as  in  the 
Dido  and  <Eneas,  in  which,  though  not  a  lengthy 
work,  there  are  three  songs  on  a  Ground  Basw; 
the  l»est  of  which  '  When  I  am  laid  in  earth.' 
has  often  been  pointed  out  as  a  fine  example. 
An  expansion  of  the  idea  was  also  adopted  by 
him  in  the  'Music  before  the  play'  of  Kinz 
Arthur  in  which  the  figure  after  being  repeated 
many  times  in  the  bass  is  transferred  to  the  upper 
parts,  and  also  treated  by  inversion.  Bach  and 
Handel  both  made  use  of  the  same  device  :  the 
former  in  his  Passacaglia  for  Clavier  with  Pedals, 
and  the  'Crucifixus'  of  his  Mass  in  B  minor; 
and  the  latter  in  his  Choruses  4  Envy  eldest-born 
of  Hell '  in  Saul,  and  '  0  Baal  monarch  of  the 
skies'  in  Delwrah.  In  modern  times  Brahms 
has  produced  a  fine  example  in  the  Finale  to  the 
Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Haydn  in  li?  fur 
Orchestra. 

At  the  latter  part  of  the  1 7th  century  Ground 
Basses  were  known  bv  the  names  of  their  authors, 
as  '  FarineU's  Ground,'  '  Purcell's  Ground,'  etc.. 
and  extemporising  on  a  Ground  Bass  was  a  very 
popular  amusement  with  musicians.  Christopher 
Simpson's  'Chelys  Minuritionum,  or  Diviai <>a 
Viol'  (1 665),  was  intended  to  teach  the  practice, 
which  he  deacril  es  as  follows — 'Diminution  or 
division  to  a  Ground  is  the  breaking  either  of 
the  bass  or  of  any  higher  part  that  is  applicable 
thereto.    The  manner  of  expressing  it  is  thus: — 

'  A  Ground,  subject,  or  bass,  call  it  what  yon 
please,  is  pricked  down  in  two  several  paper*  ; 
one  for  him  who  is  to  play  the  ground  upon  an 
organ,  harpsichord,  or  what  other  instrument 
may  be  apt  for  that  purpose  ;  the  other  for  him 
that  plavs  u)>on  the  viol,  who  having  the  cakl 
ground  before  his  eyes  as  his  theme  or  subject^ 
plays  such  variety  of  descant  or  division  in  con- 
cordance thereto  as  his  skill  and  present  invention 
do  then  suggest  unto  him.' 

A  long  extract  and  a  specimen  of  a  •  Division, 
on  a  Ground '  are  given  in  Hawkins's  Historv. 
chap.  149.  [C.H.H.P.] 

GRUTZMACHER,  Frtedkich  Wilhelm  Lcrv 
Wio,  a  distinguished  violoncellist  of  our  day.  son 
of  a  musician,  born  at  Dessau,  March  J, 
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His  musical  faculty  showed  itself  very  early,  and 
he  was  thoroughly  instructed  in  theory  by  F. 
Schneider,  and  in  the  cello  by  Drechaler.  In 
1848  he  went  to  Leipsic,  whero  he  at  once 
attracted  the  notice  of  David,  and  in  1849, 
when  only  1 7,  became  first  cello  and  solo  player 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  and  a  teacher  in  the  Conser- 
vator! um.  In  60  he  was  called  to  Dresden,  where 
he  still  resides  as  '  Kammer -Virtues'  to  the  King 
of  Saxony.  He  has  visited  most  of  the  northern 
capitals  of  Europe,  and  was  in  England  in  67 
and  68,  playing  at  the  Philharmonic  (May  20, 
1867),  Muxical  Union,  and  Crystal  Palace.  His 
compositions  embrace  orchestral  and  chamber 
pieces,  songs,  etc.,  besides  concertos  and  other 
compositions  for  the  cello.  His  exercises  and 
studies  are  specially  valuable  ('Tagliche  Uebun- 
gen'  and  '  Technologie  des  Violoncellspiels,'  used 
in  the  Leipsic  Conservatorium).  We  are  also 
indebted  to  him  for  many  careful  editions  of 
standard  works  (Beethoven's  Sonatas  for  Piano- 
forte and  Cello,  Romberg's  Concertos,  Bocche- 
rini's  Sonatas,  etc.,  etc.),  and  for  the  revival  of 
some  forgotten  works  of  considerable  interest. 
As  a  player  he  has  an  extraordinary  command  of 
difficulties,  and  his  style  is  remarkable  alike  for 
vigour,  point,  and  delicacy.  As  a  teacher  he 
is  greatly  and  deservedly  esteemed,  and  has 
formed  a  number  of  fine  players  of  all  the  nations 
of  Europe.  Ainongbt  them  his  brother  Leopold, 
born  Sept.  4,  1835,  and  now  (78)  first  cello  in 
the  Duke  of  Meiningen's  band,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable.  [T.  P.  H.] 

GUADAGNI,  Gaktano,  one  of  the  most 
famous  male  contralti  of  the  last  century,  was 
iwrn  at  Lodi1  about  1725  (Fetis)  or,  perhaps, 
later.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  history. 
In  1747  he  was  singing  at  Parma:  in  48  he 
came,  very  young,  to  London  as  'serious  man* 
in  a  burletta  troupe,  with  Pertici,  Laschi,  Frasi, 
etc.  *His  voice  attracted  the  notice  of  Han- 
del, who  assigned  him  the  parts  iu  the  Messiah 
and  Samson,  which  had  been  originally  composed 
ftir  Mrs.  Cibber.*  in  the  studying  which  parts,' 
says  Burney,  '  he  applied  to  me  for  assistance. 
1  >uring  his  first  residence  in  England,  which  was 
four  or  five  years,  he  was  more  noticed  in 
singing  Kn.'li.-h  than  Italian.  He  quitted  London 
about  1753.'  A  year  later  he  sang  at  Paris  and 
Versailles,  after  which  he  went  to  Lisbon  to 
sing  under  Gizziello,  and  in  1755  narrowly 
escaped  destruction  during  the  earthquake.  To 
Gizziello  he  owed  much  of  his  improvement  and 
refinement  of  singing.  His  ide;»s  of  acting  were 
derived  much  earlier  from  Garrick,  who  took  as 
much  pleasure  in  forming  him  as  an  actor  (for 
•The  Fairies'  of  Smith  \  as  Gizziello  did  after- 
wards in  polishing  his  style  of  vocalisation.  After 
leaving  Portugal,  he  acquired  great  reputation 
in  all  the  principal  theatres  of  Italy.  There  he 
sang  the  part  of  '  Telemaco,'  written  for  him  by 
Gluck.  who  procured  his  engagement  in  1766 
at  Vienna,  as  'Orfeo.'  Having  excited  both 
admiration  and  disturbance  in  that  capital, 


he  returned  to  London  in  1769.  'As  an  actor 
he  seems  to  have  had  no  equal  on  any  operatic 
stage  in  Europe  :  his  figure  was  uncommonly 
elegant  and  noble ;  his  countenance  replete  with 
beauty,  intelligence,  and  dignity ;  and  his  attitudes 
and  gestures  were  so  full  of  grace  and  propriety, 
that  they  would  have  been  excellent  studies  for 
a  statuary.  But.  though  his  manner  of  singing 
was  perfectly  delicate,  polished,  and  refined,  his 
voice  seemed,  at  first,  to  disappoint  every  hearer, 
for  he  had  now  changed  it  to  a  soprano,  and 
extended  its  compass  from  six  or  seven  notes  to 
fourteen  or  fifteen'  (Burney).  The  same  writer 
gives  a  curious  criticism  of  his  style,  too  long  to 
quote  here,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  produced 
his  best  effects  by  singing  unaccompanied  and  by 
fining  off  his  notes  to  a  thread.  He  had  strong 
resentments  and  high  notions  of  his  own  import- 
ance, which  made  him  many  enemies.  He  sang 
under  J.  C.  Bach  in  the  Lent  of  1770,  and  later 
in  the  same  year  was  heard  at  Verona  by  the 
Electress  of  Saxe,  who  brought  him  to  Munich, 
where  he  remained  in  great  favour  with  the 
Elector  till  the  death  of  that  prince.  In  1766 
he  sang  at  Potsdam  before  Frederick  II.  who 
gave  him  a  handsome  gold  snuffbox  Btudded 
with  brilliants, —  the  finest  he  had  ever  given. 
In  1777  he  returned  to  Padua.  There  Lord 
Mount-Edgcumbe  heard  him  (1784)  in  a  motetto, 
and  found  his  voice  still  full  and  well -toned, 
and  his  style  excellent.  He  insisted  on  Lord 
Mount-Edgcumbe  going  to  his  house,  where  he 
entertained  him  with  fantoccini,  which  he  ex- 
hibited on  a  little  stage,  and  in  which  he  took 
great  delight.  This  writer  puts  his  death  in  the 
next  year,  1785  ;  but  F^tis  fixes  it  much  later,  in 
1797.  He  died  possessed  of  considerable  wealth, 
which  he  spent  liberally  and  charitably.  [J.  M.] 

GUADAGNI,  Signora,  the  sister  of  the 
above,  came  to  London,  as  one  of  a  burletta  com- 
pany, with  Lovattini,  Morigi,  etc.,  in  1 766.  She 
appeared  as  '  Cecchina'  in  the  '  Buona  Figliuola,' 
a  part  which  she  had  previously  played  in  Italy 
with  great  applause.  She  sang  for  several  seasons 
in  the  'Viaggiatori  ridicoli'  (1768),  and  other 
operas.  Her  husband  was  the  operatic  composer, 
Felice  Alessandri,  of  Rome.  [J.  M.] 

GUADAGNINI.  a  numerous  family  of  Italian 
violin-makers,  of  the  Cremona  school,  though  pro- 
bably originating  from  Piacenza.  The  first  genera- 
tion consists  of  Lorenzo  and  Johx-Baftimt  :  the 
latter  seems  always  to  have  bet* n  a  family  name. 
Their  exact  kinship  is  uncertain.  They  worked 
from  about  1690  to  1740.  Both  claimed  to 
be  pupils  of  Stradivarius.  The  violins  of  John- 
Baptist  fully  justify  this  claim.  They  are  finely 
designed,  and  covered  with  a  rich  dark  red 
varnish,  easily  distinguishable  from  the  glaring 
scarlet  varni«h  u»ed  by  the  second  John-Bapti*t, 
and  are  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  Stradi- 
varian  school.  John  Baptist  dated  from  Milan, 
Piacenza,  and  Turin :  he  sometimes  describes 


'  Or 


I  Li  in  is.'  The  violins  of  Lorenzo  are  of  high  sterling 
1  merit,  despite  their  divergence  from  the  Stwdi- 
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varian  model.  The  design  is  often  bold  to  the 
verge  of  uneouthneas  ;  the  corners  are  heavy  and 
obtrusive ;  the  scroll  is  quite  unlike  that  of 
Standi  variuB :  the  varnish,  though  rich  and  good, 
is  less  biilliant.  Both  of  these  makers  are  highly 
esteemed,  and  good  8]>ecimen8  command  prices 
varying  from  £40  to  £Ko.  In  the  second  genera- 
tion a  marked  decadence  is  observable.  The 
second  John-Baptist  (probably  a  son  of  Lorenzo) 
made  a  large  number  of  useful  violins  of  the  com- 
moner sort.  They  are  mostly  of  the  Stradi  varian 
pattern.  The  second  John-Baptist  introduced 
that  unpleasantly  high-coloured  varnish  which  is 
often  supposed  to  he  the  special  characteristic  of 
a  'Guadagnini.'  He  used  excellent  wood,  and  his 
instruments  are  in  good  repute  among  orchestral 
players.  He  usually  dates  from  Piacenza.  To  the 
same  generation  belongs  Joseph  (i 740-1 760), 
who  usually  dates  from  Milan,  and  claims  to  be 
from  Cremona.  He  was  probably  a  brother  of 
the  second  John-Baptist.  His  work  is  massive 
and  full  of  character,  but  distinguished  by  a  cer- 
tain rudeness,  in  which  he  probably  imitated 
Joseph  Guarnerius.  His  brownish-yellow  varnish 
contrasts  oddly  with  that  of  his  contemporary 
John -Baptist  and  those  used  in  the  earlier  genera- 
tion. The  third  and  following  generations  of  the 
Guadagnini  family  exhibit  a  lamentable  falling 
off.  Now  and  then  they  did  their  best  to  imitate 
the  work  of  their  predecessors  :  more  often  they 
to  have  worked  at  hap  hazard.    The  third 


his  merit  made  its  way,  and  his  highly -polished 
style  was  very  much  admired.  He  paid  a  high 
compliment  to  the  then  state  of  taste  in  London, 
by  which  (he  told  Dr.  Burney)  he  had  profited 
largely,  in  discarding  superfluous  and  ill -selected 
ornaments  from  his  singing.  He  was,  perhaps 
the  simplest  of  all  the  first  class  of  singers.  All 
his  effects  were  produced  by  expression  and  high 
finish.  He  sang  in  the  English  oratorios  at 
short  notice,  with  very  little  knowledge  of  our 
language.  He  received,  however,  £600  tor  twelve 
oratorios,  a  larger  sum  than  was  ever  given  on 
a  like  occasion  until  the  time  of  Miss  Linley. 
In  1 77 1  he  retired,  and  lived  with  his  family, 
]>assing  the  winter  at  Florence  and  the  summer 
at  Montefiascone,  where  he  had  a  hand^r* 
country-house.  [J.  M.  ] 

GUARNIERI  or  GUARNERIUS.  a  cele- 
brated family  of  violin- makers  of 
Their  pedigree  is  as  follows  :  — 


1.  Amir,**, 

1  j.^hTeiiiu* 


S.  IVterof 
Cremona, 
ttorknl 


generation  had  quite  lost  the  art  of  varnishing. 
Sometimes  the  varnish  is  a  hard  and  cold  imita- 
tion of  that  of  John  Baptist  the  second  :  some- 
times it  is  a  thick,  dull,  opaque  mass,  resembling 
paint :  sometimes  merely  a  thin  albuminous  wash. 
In  the  make  little  often  remains  of  the  Creinonese 
character  at  all.  They  nevertheless  ma<le  a  cer- 
tain number  of  useful  instruments.  Members  of 
the  family  are  believed  to  be  still  engaged  in  the 
violin  trade  at  Turin.  [E.J.P.] 

G  L*  A  LAN  DI.    See  Campioli. 

GUARDUCCI,  Tommasso,  Toroawo,  born  at 
Montefiascone  about  1 720,  was  afterwards  a  pupil 
of  the  famous  Pcrnacchi  at  Bologna,  and  became 
one  of  the  best  Bingere  of  his  time.  He  appeared 
at  most  of  the  chief  theatres  of  Italy  with  success 
from  1745  to  1770.  In  the  autumn  of  1766  he 
was  brought  over  by  Mr.  Gordon,  one  of  the 
managers,  to  the  London  Opera  as  '  first  man,' 
with  Grassi.  In  the  spring  of  1767,  two  serious 
operas,  '  C'arattaco'  by  J.  C.  Bach  and  Vento's 
1  Conquista  del  Messico,'  were  produced ;  and  in 
these  the  two  new  Bingers  excited  more  atten- 
tion, and  acquired  more  applause,  than  liefore. 
Guarducci  was,  according  to  Burney,  'tall  and 
awkward  in  figure,  inanimate  as  an  actor,  and  in 
countenance  ill-favoured  and  morbid  ;  but  a  man 
of  great  probity  and  worth  in  his  private  character, 
and  one  of  the  most  correct  singers.  His  voice  was 
clear,  sweet,  and  flexible.  His  shake  and  intona- 
tions were  perfect,  and  by  long  study  and  prac- 
tice he  had  vanquished  all  the  difficulties  of  his 
art,  and  possessed  himself  of  every  refinement.' 
Prejudice  at  first  ran  high  against  him,  but 


t*r  of t 

1.  A NDREA8  Guarnieri,  the  first  of  the  family, 
worked  with  Stradivari  in  the  workshop  of 
Nicholas  Amati,  and  like  Stradivari  developed 
out  of  his  master's  model  an  entirely  original 
style.  Excellent  instrument*  of  his  make,  not 
very  highly  finished,  but  covereJ  with  fine  orange 
varnish,  are  dated  from  the  sign  of  *  St.  Theresa.' 
in  Cremona,  where  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

2.  Joseph,  •  filics  Andre.*,'  who  so  described 
himself  to  distinguish  himself  from  his  cou-in. 
At  first  he  followed  his  father's  pattern  ;  but  he 
soon  developed  a  style  of  his  own,  in  wh.ieh 
the  narrow  and  rapidly -widening  waist,  the 
peculiar  set  of  the  soundholes,  and  a  more 
brilliaut  varnish,  are  prominent  feature*.  Good 
srteciinens  command  prices  varying  from  £30  to 
£80.  Some  points  first  traceable  in  his  work 
were  adopted  by  his  cousin.    His  brother, 

3.  Petek  Guarnieri,  commonly  called  'Pett* 
op  Cremona* — from  his  describing  himself  in  his 
tickets  as  ' Cremonensis,'  i.e.  from  Cremona — 
emigrated  from  Cremona  to  Mantua,  where  be 
also  worked  'sub  signo  Sanctis  Tereae.'  The 
originality  of  the  Guarnieri  knew  no  limits: 
Peter  of  Cremona  lias  scarcely  a  point  in  common 
with  his  father  or  brother.  'There  is.'  says 
Mr.  Hart,  in  his  work  on  the  violin,  'increased 
breadth  between  the  sound-holes  :  the  sound -hole 
is  rounder  and  more  jHTpendicular ;  the  middle 
bouts  are  more  contracted,  and  the  model  a 
more  raised.'  His  varnish  is  often  equal  to  that 
of  his  brother.  The  instruments  of  Peter  of 
Cremona  are  valued  by  connoisseurs,  but  in  a 
less  degree  than  those  of  his  nephew, 

4.  Peter  of  Venice,  son  of  Joseph  filius  An- 
dreie,  who  adopted  his  uncle's  method,  and 
carried  the  'Petrine'  make  to  perfection.  Ua- 
Uke  the  rest  of  his  family,  Peter  of  Venice  had 
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the  advantage  of  that  splendid  Venetian  varnish 
which  astouishes  the  beholder  in  the  work  of 
Montagnana.  Hie  violins,  though  of  high  model, 
hav  e  a  fine  rich  tone,  and  are  in  their  way  com- 
plete mastcqdeces.  But  all  the  Guarnieri  family 
yield  in  fame  to  the  celebrated 

5.  JosKrti  del  Gesu,  bo  called  from  the 
I. U.S.  which  is  added  to  hits  name  on  hi*  tickets. 
Sometimes  erroneously  said  to  have  been  a  pupil 
of  Stradivari,  with  whom  his  work  has  nothing 
in  common,  he  was  probably  a  pupil  of  his 
cousin  and  namesake-  His  attention  seems  to 
have  been  early  diverted  from  the  school  of  the 
Amati,  in  which  all  his  relatives,  and  Stradivari 
himself,  imbibed  their  first  ideas.  He  fixed  on 
the  works  which  the  early  Brescian  makers  had 
prodooed  before  the  Amati  family  brought  into 
fashion  geometrical  curves,  extreme  fineness  of  | 
finish,  and  softness  of  tone.  Whoever  may  have  J 
been  the  instructor  of  Joseph  Guarneri us,  his  real 
master  was  Gaspar  di  Sale.  He  revived  the 
bold  and  rugged  outline,  and  the  masterly  care- 
lessness, and  with  it  the  massive  build  and 
powerful  tone,  of  the  earlier  school.  Perfection 
of  form  and  style  had  been  attained  by  others : 
tone  was  the  main  quality  sought  by  Joseph, 
and  the  endless  variety  of  his  work,  in  size,  in 
model,  and  in  cutting  of  sound-holes,  probably 
merely  indicates  the  many  ways  in  which  he 
sought  it.  He  was  sedulous  in  the  selection  of 
sonorous  wood.  He  is  supposed  to  have  obtained 
a  piece  of  pine  of  vast  size,  possessing  extraor- 
dinary acoustic  properties,  from  which  he  made 
most  of  his  bellies.  The  bellies  made  from  this 
wood  have  a  stain  or  sap-mark  running  parallel 
with  the  finger-board  on  either  side.  This  great 
block  of  wood,  says  Mr.  Hart,  '  he  regarded  as  a 
mine  of  wealth.'  He  often  finished  an  instru- 
ment more  carefully,  perhaps  to  special  order: 
the  finer  examples  are  well  characterised  by  Mr. 
Hart  as  'a  strange  mixture  of  grace  and  bold- 
ness.* These  finer  examples  predominate  in  what 
has  Ijeen  termed  the  '  second  epoch  *  of  his  life  : 
but  the  truth  is  that  throughout  his  career  he 
worked  with  no  uniformity  as  to  design,  size, 
ap|>earance,  or  degree  of  finish,  and  without  any 
guide  but  his  own  genius,  and  the  scientific 
principles  he  had  wrought  out  by  experiment. 
The  story  of  Joseph  Guarnerius-  making  rude 
instruments  while  in  prison  out  of  chance 
pieces  of  wood  provided  by  the  daughter  of  his 
gaoler,  who  'sold  them  tor  what  they  would 
fetch,  in  order  to  alleviate  the  misery  of  his  con- 
finement,' rests  uj»on  no  satisfactory  evidence. 
Joseph  Guarnerius  made  instruments  often  of 
very  rude  appearance,  and  he  may  or  may  not 
have  been  at  some  time  imprisoned :  but  the  1 
story  of  the  '  prison  Josephs '  has  prol>ably  been 
invented  to  explain  the  hosts  of  spurious  instru-  | 
ments  which  have  found  their  way  all  over  Euro|>e  ' 
since  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  great 
t«>ne-producing  powers  of  the  'Joseph'  were  thus  ' 
early  very  well  known  ;  but  the  softer  quality 
of  the  Amati  and  the  Stradivarius  violin  was 
usually  preferred  by  amateurs  until  the  present 
century,  when  Paganini's  extraordinary  perform- 


ances on  an  unusally  fine  'Joseph'  sent  them  up 
at  once  three-fold  in  the  market,  The  value  of 
a  good  'Joseph '  now  varies  from  £150  to  £.\oo, 
according  to  size,  power  of  tone,  finish,  and 
condition.  Only  extraordinary  specimens  fetch 
higher  prices. 

No  contemporary  copyist  imitated  Joseph 
Guarnerius  with  much  success.  Landolfi  was  the 
best :  the  productions  of  the  Testores  and  of 
Lorenzo  Storioni  could  never  be  mistaken  for 
their  original.  No  violoncello  of  Joseph  Guar* 
nerius  has  ever  been  known  to  exist.     [E.  J.  P.] 

GUERRERO,  Francisco,  one  of  the  chief 
representatives  of  the  early  Spanish  school  of 
composers,  was  born  at  Seville  in  i;jS,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  first  from  an  elder  brother, 
and  then  from  the  great  Morales.  At  the  age 
of  18  he  was  made  chapel-master  at  Jaen,  a  few 
years  afterwards  obtained  a  similar  position  at 
Malaga  ;  and  finally  succeeded  Fernandez  in  the 
cathedral  at  Seville.  At  the  age  of  60  he  under- 
took a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  an  account  of 
which  was  afterwards  published  with  the  title  '  El 
viage  de  Jerusalem  que  hizo  Francisco  Guerrero,' 
etc.  (Alcala  161  x ).  Guerrero  died  in  1599  at 
the  advanced  age  of  Si.  His  most  important 
works  were  published  under  tho  title,  '  Liber 
primus  Missarum  F.  Guerero  Hispalensis  Odei 
phonasco  autore '  (Paris,  l)u  C'hemin  1566). 
This  contains  4  masses  in  5  parts,  viz.  'Sancta 
et  imrnaculata ' ;  '  In  te  Dotnine  speravi ' ;  '  Con- 
gratulamini  mi  hi' ;  'Super  flumina  Babylonis.' 
5  masses  in  4  parts,  viz.  *  l)e  B.  Virgine' ;  '  Dor- 
mendo  ungiorno';  '  Inter  vestibulum' ;  '  Beata 
Mater';  and  ' Pro  Defunctis.'  Also  the  motets 
'Ave  virgo  sanctissima'  (5  parts),  '  Usquoquo 
Domine'  (6  parts),  and  'Pater  Nostor*  (S  parts). 

There  is  a  copy  of  tho  l*x>k  in  the  Iuq>erial 
Library  at  Vienna.  Sandoval,  in  his  life  of 
Charles  V,  tells  us  that  Guerruro  presented  this 
volume  to  the  Emperor,  and  that  monarch's 
musical  reputation  chiefly  rests  on  the  fact  that, 
after  hearing  ono  of  these  compositions,  ho  called 
Guerrero  'a  thief  and  a  plagiarist,  while  his 
singers  stood  astonished,  as  none  of  them  had 
discovered  these  thefts  till  they  were  pointed  out 
by  the  Emperor.'  But  they  may  possibly  have 
discovered,  notwithstanding  their  resj>ectful  as- 
tonishment, that  Guerrero  was  guilty  of  nothing 
more  than  using  the  ordinary  mannerisms  of  a 
particular  school. 

The  Vieuna  library  also  possesses  a  collection 
of  Magnificats  by  Guerrero,  printed  at  Louvain, 
by  Phalesius  in  1563.  Eslava  has  printed  in 
his  '  Lira-sacro-Hispana  *  the  Passion  according 
to  St.  Matthew  for  4  voices,  for  Palm  Sunday, 
and  that  according  to  St.  John  (5  voices)  for 
Good  Friday.  Also  3  motets  for  5  voices  and 
a  4-part  mass,  'Simile  est  regnum  cadorum.' 
[Eslava.]  [J.R.S.B.] 

GUEST,  Rai.ht,  was  born  in  174a  at  Basely, 
Shropshire.  At  a  very  early  age  he  became  a 
member  of  the  choir  in  the  church  of  his  native 
place.  On  attaining  his  majority  he  came  to 
London  and  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits; 
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but  the  love  of  mntic  induced  him  to  enter  in 
addition  the  choir  of  Portland  Chapel.  After 
five  yean  he  removed  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and 
entered  into  business  on  his  own  account.  From 
Ford,  organist  of  St.  James's  Church,  Bury,  he 
learned  organ-playing,  and  in  1 805  was  appointed 
choir-master  at  £t.  Mary's  there,  and  later,  on 
the  erection  of  an  organ  there,  it*  organist.  He 
then  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  profession 
of  music.  He  published  « The  Psalms  of  David,' 
arranged  for  every  day  in  the  month,  retaining 
many  of  the  old  psalm  tunes  and  adding  about 
sixty  new  ones.  He  subsequently  published  a 
supplement  under  the  title  of  *  Hymns  and 
Psalms,'  with  music  composed  and  adapted  by 
him.  He  also  composed  many  songs.  He  resigned 
his  appointment  as  organist  in  1822,  and  died,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  88  years,  in  June  1 830. 

His  son,  Gkobge,  was  born  at  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds in  1 77 1.  He  was  initiated  in  music  by 
his  father,  and  subHequently  became  a  chorister 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Dr.  Nares  and  Dr. 
Ayrton.  On  the  breaking  of  his  voice  he  obtained 
in  17S7  the  appointment  of  organist  at  Eye, 
Suffolk,  but  gave  it  up  in  1 789  for  that  at 
Wisbech,  Cambridgeshire,  which  he  held  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  compositions  in- 
clude authems,  hymns,  glees,  duets,  songs,  organ 
pieces,  and  pieces  for  a  military  band.  He  died 
at  Wisl.ecb,  Sept.  10,  1831.  [W.H.H.] 

GUGLIELMI,  Pietro,  born  at  Massa  Carrara 
in  1727.  His  father  was  an  accomplished 
musician  and  Maestro  di  Capella  to  the  Duke 
of  Modena.  At  the  age  of  18  he  was  sent  to 
supplement  his  home  training  at  the  Neapolitan 
Conservatorio,  where  he  had  the  advantage  of 
the  tutorship  of  Durante.  Volatib'ty  of  temper- 
ament rather  than  stupidity  hindered  his  progress 
in  harmony,  and  it  only  required  a  single  incident, 
sufficiently  exciting  to  induce  twenty-four  hours 
of  selt -concentration,  to  make  him  at  once  evince 
his  superiority  to  all  his  class-fellows.  As  soon 
as  he  left  the  Conservatorio  he  started  on  a  tour 
through  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  beginning 
with  Turin,  where  he  brought  out  his  earliest 
opera  ( 1 755).  Everywhere  his  genius  was  cordi- 
ally acknowledged,  and  his  best  works  met  with 
general  applause.  He  is  known  however  to  have 
made  a  great  number  of  failures,  which  were 
probably  the  result  of  that  careless  workman- 
ship to  which  artists  of  his  self-indulgent  and 
pleasure-loving  habits  are  prone.  From  Italy  he 
went  to  Dresden,  Brunswick,  and  finally  to  London, 
whither  his  wife  appears  to  have  accompanied  him, 
and  where  his  success  seems  to  have  been  checked 
by  the  intrigues  of  a  musical  cabal.  In  1777  he 
returned  to  Naples  to  find  that  Cimarosa  and 
Paisiello,  each  in  the  height  of  his  fame,  had 
eclipsed  between  them  a  reputation  which  his 
own  fifteen  years  of  absence  had  allowed  to 
wane.  It  is  to  his  credit  that  the  necessity  of 
struggling  against  these  two  younger  rivals 
spurred  Guglielmi  to  unwonted  effort,  and  that 
the  decade  during  which  he  divide*!  with  them 
the  favour  of  the  Neapolitan  public  was  the 
culminating  epoch  of  his  mental  activity.  Wearied 
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of  the  stage.  Guglielmi  finallv  in  1793  accepted 
the  post  of  Maestro  at  the  Vatican,  and  died  m 
harness  at  Rome  in  1804. 

He  was  a  spendthrift  and  a  debauchee ;  a  bad 
husband,  and  a  worse  father.  He  abandoned  a 
faithful  wife,  neglected  his  promising  children, 
and  squandered  on  a  succession  of  worthless 
mistresses,  most  of  whom  were  picked  up  in  the 
green  room,  a  fortune  which  it  was  his  one  t  r  ■  : 
of  worldly  wisdom  to  have  known  how  to  amass. 
But  he  stands  high  among  composers  of  th« 
second  order,  and  he  had  the  fecundity  as  w*-U 
as  the  versatility  of  genius.  His  operas  were 
numerous  and  their  style  was  varied,  and  he 
composed  masses,  motets,  hymns,  and  psalm?, 
for  the  church,  besides  a  great  deal  of  important 
chamber -music  for  the  clavecin,  violin,  and 
violoncello.  Fe"tis  gives  a  list  of  79  of  his  operas, 
and  assumes  that  this  number  is  incomplete 
owing  to  the  habit  then  prevalent  in  Italy  of  pre- 
serving only  the  scores  of  such  works  as  had  been 
fairly  successful.  Of  these  by  far  the  greater 
number  would  be  uninteresting  nowa-davs,  but 
his  '  I  due  Gemelli,'  « La  Serva  innamorata,'  *  La 
Pastorella  Nobile,' '  La  Didone,' '  Enea  e  Lavinia,' 
'Debora  e  Sisera,'  'I  Viaggiatori,'  and  4  La  Bella 
Pescatrioe,'  will  always  hold  a  considerable  place 
in  the  history  of  music.  A  bravura  air  of  Gog- 
lielmi's,  'Gratia*  agimus,'  for  high  soprano,  with 
clarinet  obligate,  was  long  a  favourite  in  English 
concert  programmes.  [E.  H .  P.] 

GUGLIELMI,  Sioxora,  sang  in  London  in 
Lent,  1770,  in  Italian  oratorios,  under  J.  C. 
Bach,  with  Grassi  and  Guadagni.  She  remained 
for  another  season  or  two,  singing  ( 1 772)  in  Pic- 
cini's  '  Schiava'  and  the  '  Virtuosa'  of  Guglielmi. 
She  was,  perhaps,  the  wife  of  the  latter  composer, 
who  was  in  England  at  the  time,  having  come  to 
London  in  1 768.  [J.M.] 

GUICCIARDI.  Giulietta  or  Julie.  Countess 
(Grafin)  Guicciardi—  born  Nov.  24,  1784,  mar- 
ried Count  Gallenberg,  Nov.  3,  1 803,  died  March 
22,185  5 — was  aViennese  lady,  to  whom  Beethoven 
dedicated  his  'Sonata  quasi  fantasia'  in  Cf  minor 
(Op.  27,  No.  2),  published  in  the  beginning  of 
March  1802.  She  was  his  pupil,  and  in  a  con- 
versation with  Otto  Jahn  in  the  vear  1852  (re- 
ported by  Thayer,  Life,  ii.  171),  she  stated  that 
he  had  given  her  the  Rondo  in  G  (Op.  51  No.  2), 
but  that  he  withdrew  it,  and  dedicated  it  to 
Countess  Lichnowsky,  and  then  dedicated  the 
Sonata  to  her  instead.  The  Countess  Guicciardi 
has,  on  the  authority  of  Schindler,  been  believed 
to  be  the  person  to  whom  Beethoven  addressed  the 
passionate  letters  so  often  printed  (see  MoscheWs 
Schindler,  i.  101-106).  They  were  found  after  his 
death  in  the  secret  drawer  of  his  writing  desk,  with 
his  treasured  bank-shares.  They  are  all  written 
with  pencil  on  one  piece  of  paper,  and  the  accu- 
rate dates  are  as  follow :  '  am  6  Juli  Morgend* ' ; 
'Abends  Montags  am  6  Juli';  'Guten  Morgcn  am 
7  Juli ' — no  year  named  in  either,  though  Schind- 
ler adds  1806  to  each.  In  his  later  editions  he 
adopts  1803  as  the  year.  Thayer  however,  after 
an  elaborate  investigation  (Life.  ii.  1 7jf> -J  80;  and 
Appendix  to  vol.  iii.  in  Musical  World  for  i8;S, 
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bos.  8  and  n  \  comes  to  tin-  conclusion  that  the 
letters  were  not  written  in  any  year  from  1M00 
to  1803  inclusive,  and  that  the  Countess  Guic- 
ciardi  was  not  the  object  of  them Beethoven 
however  had  been  deeply  in  love  with  her,  and 
believed  that  his  passion  was  returned.  At  lea«t 
such  was  his  impression  in  Feb.  1833,  when  he 
wrote  in  a  conversation-book  preserved  in  the 
Berlin  Library,  '  J'etois  bien  aim.5  d'elle  et  plus 
que  jamais  son  epoux.'  A  few  lines  further  on 
he  states  that  he  had  seen  her  again  after  her 
marriage — '  niais  je  la  meprisois.'  [G.] 

GUIDETTI,  Giovanni,  born  at  Bologna  in 
1533 ;  according  to  Baini  came  to  Rome,  and 
was  a  pupil  of  Palestrina.  Palestrina  being 
commissioned  by  Gregory  XIII  to  revise  the 
services  of  the  Roman  Church,  associated  his 
pupil  with  him  in  the  task,  as  having  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  MSS.  both  in  St.  Peter's 
and  in  the  other  principal  churches  of  Rome. 
Thus  the  real  labour  of  the  work,  which  he 
himself  styles  'opus  nullius  ingenii.  multarum 
tamen  vigiliarum,'  fell  upon  him.  It  was  begun 
in  1576,  and  occupied  him  till  1 581.  The  work 
was  published  in  1583—'  Directoriuin  chori  .  .  . 
Opera  Joannis  Guidetti  Bononiensis,'  etc.,  and 
Guidetti  had  the  right  of  sale  for  ten  years. 
His  preface  makes  the  respective  shares  of  the 
labour  of  himself  and  Palestrina  clear.  He  had 
the  drudgery,  while  Palestrina  had  the  final 
revision  and  completion  of  all  portions  requiring 
it.  It  is  quite  consistent  with  Palestrina's 
character  that  he  should  have  thus  given  Gui- 
detti his  full  credit.  The  '  Directorium'  went 
through  many  subsequent  editions  down  to  1 737, 
and  was  succeeded  by  '  Cant  us  ecclesianticus 
passionis,'  etc.  (1586);  'Cantus  ecclesiastic  us 
officii  majoris,'  etc.  (1587);  and  1  Praefationes 
in  cantu  firmo,'  etc.  (1588),  all  published  in 
Rome.  The  aim  of  these  works  was  to  revive 
Gregorian  si 
free  it  from  the 

then  in  vogue.  Guidetti  was  a  priest,  and  died  at 
Rome  Nov.  30,  1593.  L^.G.] 

GUIGNON,  J  ean -Pierre,  the  last  man  who 
bore  the  title  of  4  Roi  des  riolon*.'  Born  at 
Turin  in  1703,  he  was  still  very  young  when  he 
went  to  Paris  and  began  to  study  the  violoncello, 
which  however  he  soon  exchanged  for  the  violin. 
He  is  said  to  have  excelled  by  a  fine  tone  and 
great  facility  of  bowing,  and  to  have  been  a 
formidable  rival  of  Leclair.  In  1 733  he  entered 
the  King's  sen- ice,  was  appointed  musical  in- 
structor of  the  Dauphin,  and  obtained  the  revival 
in  his  favour  of  the  antique  title  of  '  Roi  des 
violons  et  tm'netriers.'  He  further  endeavoured 
to  revive  certain  obsolete  regulations  by  which 
all  professional  musicians  in  France  were  com- 
pelled to  become  members  of  the  guild  of  min- 
atrels  (confre'rie  des  mt{n^triers)  on  payment  of 
a  fee  to  him.  This  however  raised  universal 
opposition  ;  and  the  case  was  brought  before  the 
Ptirltment,  and  decided  against  him.    On  this 
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inging  in  its  pristine  purity,  and 
he  arbitrary  additions  and  alterations 


Guignon  dropped  his  unprofitable  title  and  re- 
tired from  public  life.  He  published  several 
books  of  Concertos,  Sonatas,  and  Duos.     [P.  D.] 

GUILLAUME  TELL.  Rossini's  37th  and 
last  opera ;  in  4  acta,  libretto  by  Bis  and  Jouy. 
Produced  at  the  Academic  Aug.  3,  1839;  in 
London,  in  English,  as  •  Hofer  the  Tell  of  the 
Tyrol,'  'arranged'  by  Bishop,  words  by  Blanche", 
Drury  Lane,  May  1,  1830,  and  as  Guillaume 
Tell  at  the  same  house,  Dec.  3,  38  ;  in  Italian, 
as  Guglielmo  Tell  at  Her  Majesty's,  July  1 1,  39. 
It  is  usually  much  curtailed,  but  in  1856  was 
performed  entire  in  Paris,  and  lasted  from  7  till  1. 

GUILMANT,  Felix  Alexandre,  son  of  an 
organist  of  Boulogne,  and  born  there  March  1 3, 
1837.  He  took  to  the  organ  at  an  early  age.  and 
before  be  was  sixteen  was  made  organist  of 
S.  Joseph,  in  1857  Maltre  de  Chapelle  of  S. 
Nicolas,  and  shortly  after  professor  of  solfeggio 
in  the  local  Ecole  communale.  In  i860  ho  be- 
came for  some  months  a  pupil  of  Lemmens,  who 
heard  him  play  and  was  struck  by  his  ability. 
In  1 87 1  he  removed  from  Boulogne  to  Paris,  and 
was  appointed  organist  of  the  church  of  the 
Trinity,  a  post  which  he  still  fills.  He  is  one  of 
the  leading  organ  players  of  France,  and  has  con- 
siderable extempore  power.  For  his  instrument 
he  has  published  a  sonata  and  two  collections  of 
arrangements — '  Pieces  de  different*  styles,"  and 
4  L'Organiste  pratique 1 ;  also  various  masses, 
motets,  and  airs,  arrangements  and  original  pieces 
for  the  harmonium.  Guilmant  is  no  stranger  to 
England,  having  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
at  Sheffield,  and  elsewhere.  [(>.] 

GUIMBARDE.  A  French  name,  of  unknown 
derivation,  for  the  J  ew's-H abp.  [ V .  de  P.  ] 

GUIRAUD,  Ernest,  son  of  a  French  musician, 
was  bora  at  New  Orleans,  June  33,  1837,  brought 
up  amongst  music,  and  saw  his  first  opera  '  Roi 
David'  on  the  stage  when  only  15.  He  then 
came  to  Europe  and  entered  the  Conservatoire, 
where  he  obtained  various  distinctions,  ending,  as 
his  father  had  done  before  him,  with  the  Crand 
Prix  de  Rome  in  1859.  Hi*  first  appearance 
before  the  public  was  made  with  a  one-act  opera, 
'Sylvie,'  which  he  wrote  while  in  Rome,  and 
which  was  brought  out  at  the  Oi>e*ra  Comique 
May  11.  1 804.  This  was  followed  after  a  long 
interval  by  '  En  Prison,'  also  in  one  act  (Theatre 
Lyrique,  March  1869),  and  '  Le  Kobold'  (July 
3.  1870).  M.  Guiraud  served  during  the  war, 
and  was  in  the  engagements  of  Champigny  and 
Montretout.  His  other  operas  have  been  M  a/ lame 
Turlupin  (1873),  Piccolino  ( 1876),  Gretna  Green, 
a  ballet  (1873).  He  has  also  composed  two 
Suites  for  Orchestra,  the  second  of  which  was 
performed  at  the  Concerts  populairea,  January 
38,  1873.  In  November  1876  M.  Guiraud  was 
chosen  professor  of  harmony  and  accompani- 
ment at  the  Conservatoire,  in  room  of  Baptiste, 
deceased.  [G.] 

GUITAR  (Fr.  Gvilnrt,  obsolete  Guiterne ;  Ital. 
Chitarra  ;  Germ.  Gnitnrre,  obsolete  Gittern,  Ghit- 
tem.  and  Gythorn  ;  Span.  Gnitarra). 

The  Spanish  guitar  is  the  most  generally 
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known  modern  representative  of  the  numerous 
family  which  include*  also  the  lute*  and  cithers. 
The  "identity  of  the 
name  with  the  Greek 
Kidapa  is  not  to  be 
mistaken,  but  the 
resemblance  of  the 
Spanish  and  ancient 
Greek  instruments  is 
too  remote  to  imply 
derivation.  The  guitar 
is  at  once  known  by 
its  flat  back,  the  side* 
curving  inwards  after 
tho  pattern  of  violins 
and  other  bow  instru- 
ments, and  suggest- 
ing its  descent  from 
some  instrument  to 
which  a  bow  was 
used.  The  tdiapc  h  is 
however  varied  ac- 
cording to  fashion  or 
the  fancy  of  the 
maker.  The  woods 
commonly  used  for 
the  sides  and  back 
are  maple,  ash,  ser- 
vice, or  cherry  tree, 
not  unfre<|UfJitly  ad- 
orned with  inlays  of  rosewood  or  fancy  wood* 
Old  instruments  of  the  ueventeenth  century  are 
often  highly  ornamented  with  ivory,  ebony, 
tortoiseshtll,  and  mother  of  pearl.  The  sound- 
board or  face  is  of  pine,  and  has  a  soundhole.  which 
shares  in  the  general  decoration.  Hard  woods, 
such  as  ebony,  l>eech,  or  |>ear-tree,  are  employed 
for  the  neck  and  fingerboard.  The  bridge  should 
be  of  ebony,  and  has  an  ivory  or  metal  'nut' 
above  tho  fastenings  of  the  strings,  similar  to  the 
nut  of  the  fingerboard,  the  open  strings  vibrating 
between.  Modern  guitars  have  six  strings,  throe 
of  gut  and  three  of  silk  spun  over  with  silver 
wire,  tuned  as  {a) 


The  lowest  is  said  to  have  been  a  German 
addition  (biting  about  1 790.  The  written  nota- 
tion is  an  octavo  higher,  as  (A).  Metal  screws 
are  now  used  for  tuning,  instead  of  tho  ebony 
pegs  of  the  true  Spanish  instrument.  The  in- 
tervals are  marked  off  by  metal  frets  upon  the 
fingerboard,  and  transposition  to  the  more  remote 
keys  is  effected  by  a  capo  tttto  or  d'astro.  [See 
Frets;  Capo  Tahto.)  Old  instruments  had 
often  ten,  twelve,  or  more  strings,  arranged  in 
sets  of  two,  tuned  in  unison.  The  Spanish  guitar 
is  always  played  with  the  fingers.  The  deepest 
strings  are  made  to  sound  by  the  thumb,  the  three 
highest  by  the  first,  second,  and  third  fingers,  the 
little  finger  resting  upon  the  soundboard. 

The  guitar  ami  its  kindred  were  derived  from 
the  East.  In  the  famous  Gate  of  Glory  of  Master 


Mateo,  to  the  church  of  Santiago  da  CotnposteUa 
in  Spain,  a  cast  of  which  is  in  South  Kensington 
Museum,  among  several  musical  instruments  may 
be  seen  one  guitar  shaped,  which  may  be  assumed 
to  represent  the  original  Vihuela,  the  old  Spanish 
viol  or  guitar.  The  sides  are  curved,  but  there  is 
no  bow  held  by  the  player;  still  thia  is  no  proof 
that  a  bow  was  not  used,  since  the  sculptor  may 
have  omitted  it.  The  date  of  this  masterpiece 
(a.d.  is  perhaps  not  more  than  a  hundred 

years  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  the  in- 
strument by  the  Moors  into  Spain.  Mr.  Engel 
tells  us  (Musical  Instruments,  etc.,  1874,  p.  11*7) 
that  a  hundred  years  later  than  this  date,  there 
were  several  kinds  of  vihuela,  to  some  of  which 
the  bow  was  certainly  not  used.  There  wers 
instruments  for  the  bow,  the  plectrum,  and  ths 

fingers,   all  in 


at  the  epoch  of  the 
outburst  of  romantic 
song  in  Southern 
Europe.  At  the  close 
of  the  last  century 
and  beginning  of  this 
the  Spanish  guitar 
became  a  fashionaMe 
instrument  on  the 
continent.  Ferdinand 
Sor,  a  Spaniard,  after 
the  Peninsular  War. 
brought  it  into  great 
notice  in  Engbufi, 
and  composing  f  c  it 
with  success  banished 
the  English  guitar 
or  Citra  (Ft.  tuff; 
Ital.  Cetera;  Germ. 
Zither).  This  was  an 
instrument  of  ditfer- 
eut  shape,  a  wire- 
strung  C'ithkk,  with 
six  open  notes,  two 
l>eing  single  spun  strings,  and  four  of  iron  wire 
in  pairs  tuned  in  unison.  The  scale  of  the 
EngUsh  Guitar  thus  strung  was  written 


in  real  pitch  an  octave  lower.  The  ttrhn  %q»e  of  th« 
instrument  was  of  the  simplest,  the  thumb  1 
finger  only  l>eing  employed,  if  not  a 

Sors  most  distinguished  rival  was  an  Italian. 
Mauro  Giuliani,  who  composed  a  concert.!  with 
band  accompaniment  for  the  '  Terz  chitarra"  or 
Third-guitar,  an  instrument  with  a  shorter  neck, 
tuned  a  minor  third  higher.  This  concerts,  pub- 
lished by  Diabelli,  Vienna,  was  transcribed  by 
Hummel  for  the  pianoforte.  Other  popular  com- 
posers were  Legnani,  Kreutzer,  Nu>ke.  Regtm'li, 
ami  that  wayward  genius  Leonard  Schulx. 
Berlioz  and  Paganini  were  both  guitarists. 

There  is  also  an  octave  guitar,  the  little 
Portuguese  Machete,  with  four  strings,  ti 


1 — L 

/  » 

or  by  guitar -player*  often 
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In  Madeira,  after  work  in  the  vineyard*  is  done 
for  tho  day,  the  country  people  return  playing 
the  Machete,  perhaps  twenty  together,  with  occa- 
sionally a  larger  live  stringed  one  accompanying. 

There  is  an  English  Guitar  Tutor  by  Mine. 
Sidney  Pratten  (Boosey,  London),  but  those 
who  wish  to  know  more  about  the  instrument 
technically  are  referred  to  '  Learning  the  Guitar 
simplified,'  by  the  same  authoress.  The  price 
of  a  good  guitar  of  French  make,  the  best  for 
playing,  is  from  £5  to  £10.  [A.  J.  H.] 

GUNG'L,  Joseph,  j»opular  composer  of  danco 
music,  born  at  Zsambek  in  Hungary  Dec.  1, 
1M0;  son  of  a  stock ing-weaver ;  began  life  as 
a  schoolmaster.  He  received  his  first  Instruction 
in  music  froin  Semann  in  Buda,  and  having 
enlisted  in  the  Austrian  army,  was  first  oboist 
and  then  bandmaster  to  the  4th  regiment  of 
artillery.  His  Hungarian  March,  op.  1,  was  the 
first  of  a  long  series  of  marches  and  dance  music. 
Up  to  1843  Gung'l  made  concert-tours  with  his 
regimental  band  to  Munich,  Augsburg,  Nurem- 
l*-rg,  Wiirzburg,  and  Frankfurt,  |>erforming 
chiefly  his  own  pieces,  but  in  that  year  he 
established  a  band  of  his  own  at  Berlin,  and  his 
publishers,  Bote  and  Bock,  are  said  to  have 
made  large  sums  by  his  music.  On  his  return 
from  America  in  1849,  he  was  apj>ointed  inusik- 
director  to  tho  King  of  Prussia;  and  in  1S58 
Capellmeister  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  In 
the  meantime  he  and  his  band  had  visited 
nearly  every  capital  on  the  continent.  Gung'l 
has  been  stationary  at  Munich  since  1864.  His 
works  are  very  numerous.  It  is  stated  that 
down  to  the  end  of  1873  he  had  composed  300 
dances  and  marches,  for  the  m«jst  part  distin- 
guished by  charming  melody  and  marked  rhythm. 

His  daughter  ViitoiNiA,  an  opera-singer  of 
merit,  made  her  first  appearance  at  Munich  in 
1871,  and  is  now  engaged  at  Schwerin. 

His  nephew  Johann,  also  well  known  as  a 
composer  of  dance  music,  was  born,  like  his 
uncle,  at  Zsaml>ek  in  18 19,  and,  like  him,  made 
professional  tours  to  every  capital  in  Europe. 
He  retired  in  1862,  and  lives  at  Funfkirchen  in 
Hungary.  [F.G.] 

GUNN,  Barnabas,  noted  for  his  extempore 
playing,  was  organist  of  St.  Philip's,  Birmingham, 
which  he  quitted  in  1730  to  succeed  Hine  as  or- 
ganist of  Gloucester  Cathedral.  A  Te  Deum  and 
Jubilate  in  I)  of  his  composition  are  extant  in  MS. 
He  published  '  Sonatas  for  the  Harpsichord,'  and 
in  1736,  at  Gloucester,  a  thin  4to.  volume  con- 
taining 'Two  Cantatas  and  Six  Songs,'  the  music 
printed  on  one  side  of  the  leaf  only,  and  prefaced 
by  a  poetical  address  'To  all  Lovers  of  Musick,' 
and  a  remarkable  listof  464  subscribers  (including 
Handel  and  most  of  the  principal  musicians  of  the 
day),  subscribing  for  61 7  copies.  He  diod  in  1 743. 

BabnaBY  Gunx,  probably  a  relation  of  the 
above,  was  organist  of  Chelsea  Hospital  from 
April  16,  1730,  until  early  in  1753.  [W.H.IL] 

GUNN,  JOBH,  born  in  Edinburgh  al>out  [765, 
in  I  790  established  liimself  in  Loudon  as  professor 
of  the  violoncello  and  flute,  and  whilst  there 


published  'Forty  Scotch  Airs  arranged  as  trios 
tor  flute,  violin,  and  violoncello';  'The  theory 
and  practice  of  fingering  the  Violoncello,'  1 793, 
with  a  dissertation  on  stringed  instruments  ;  and 
'The  Art  of  playing  the  German  Mute  on  new 
principles.'  In  1 79;;  ho  returned  to  Edinburgh. 
In  1801  he  published  an  'Essay  theoretical 
and  practical,  on  the  application  of  Harmony, 
Thorough-bass,  and  Modulation  to  the  Violon- 
cello.' In  1 807  he  brought  out  his  most  important 
work,  viz.  'An  Historical  Inquiry  resj>ectiug  tho 
performance  on  the  Harp  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  from  the  earliest  times  until  it  was 
discontinued  about  the  year  1  754,'  written  at  the 
request  of  the  National  Society  of  Scotland.  His 
wife,  Anne,  before  her  marriage  Anne  Young, 
was  an  eminent  piamst.  She  was  the  authoress 
of  a  work  entitled  'An  Introduction  to  Music  .  .  . 
illustrated  by  musical  games  and  np|>aratus  and 
fully  and  familiarly  explained'  (Edinburgh  about 
1815).  The  games  and  apparatus  wen.-  of  her 
invention.  A  second  edition  appeared  in  1820, 
and  a  third  (posthumous)  in  18.-7  [W.H.H.] 
GUSIKOW,  Michael  Joseph,  an  artist  of 
rare  musical  faculty — 'a  true  genius'  says 
Mendelssohn — born  of  poor  Jewish  parents  and 
of  a  family  which  had  produced  musicians  for 
more  than  a  century,  at  Sklow  in  Poland,  Sept. 
2,  1806.  He  first  played  the  flute  and  tympa- 
non,  a  kind  of  dulcimer.  At  the  age  of  17  he 
married,  and  a  few  years  after  discovered  that 
weakness  of  tho  chest  would  not  allow  him 
to  continue  playing  the  flute.  He  thereuj>on 
took  up  the  tftrofiriedtl,  an  instrument  of  the 
dulcimer  kind,  composed  of  strips  of  fir  on  a 
framework  of  straws,  which  he  improved  and 
increased  in  compass.  Upon  this  he  attained 
extraordinary  facility  and  power.  In  1832  he 
and  four  of  his  relatives  began  a  long  tour, 
through  Odessa — where  he  was  heard  by  Lunar  - 
tine  ;  Kiew — where  he  was  much  encouraged  by 
Lipinski ;  Moscow,  and  thence  to  south  anil 
north  Germany,  Paris,  and  Brussels.  He  tra- 
velled in  the  dress  and  guise  of  a  Polish  Jew — 
long  beard,  thin,  pale,  sad,  expressive  features — 
and  excited  the  greatest  applause  by  his  astonish- 
ing execution  and  tho  expression  which  he  threw 
into  his  unlikely  instrument.  Mendelssohn  heanl 
him  at  Leipzig,  and  called  hiin '  a  real  phenomenon, 
a  killing  fellow  (Mordkerl) ;  who  is  inferior  to  no 
player  on  earth  in  style  and  execution,  and  de- 
lights me  more  on  his  odd  instrument  than  many 
do  on  their  pianos,  just  because  it  is  so  thankless 

 I  have  not  enjoyed  a  concert  so  much. 

for  a  long  time'  (and  see  the  rest — Letter  Feb.  18, 
1 836).  But  it  wore  him  out ;  he  was  laid  up  at 
Brussels  for  long,  and  died  at  Aix  la  ( 'haj >elle,  Oct. 
21,  1837,  adding  another  to  the  list  of  geniuses 
who  have  died  shortly  after  thirty.  (See  F^tis, 
who  saw  much  of  him.)  [G.] 
GUSTAVE  III,  ou  LB  Bal  masque,  opera  in 
5  acts  ;  words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Academie  Feb.  27,  183  i ;  in  London, 
as  Gustavus  the  Third,  at  Covent  Garden,  Nov. 
13,  33;  in  French  (as  above)  at  Her  Majesty's, 
,  March  ^9,  1851.  (G.] 
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GUZLA. 


OUZLA.    A  kind  of  rebab,  a  bow  instrument  ' 
with  one  string  only,  used  in  Illyria.    The  name 
was  adopted  by  Prosper  Merimoe  as  the  title  of 
his  Servian  poems.  [G.] 


GYE,  Fbedebick.  [See  Rotal  Ital.  Opera.] 

GYMNASE  DE  MUSIQUE  MILITAIRE. 
A  school  for  educating  musicians  for  the  French 
military  bands,  founded  in  1836  under  the  di- 
rectorship of  F.  Berr,  who  died  Sept.  24,  1838. 
Finding  himself  unable  to  carry  out  his  views  in 
the  new  school,  he  detailed  them  in  a  pamphlet, 
'  De  la  necessite  de  reconstituer  sur  de  nouvelles 
banes  le  Gyinnase  de  musique  militaire'  (Paris 
1832).  Carafa  succeeded  Berr,  and  under  him 
the  Gymnase  moved  to  the  Rue  Blanche,  and 
attained  to  considerable  dimensions,  giving  a 
complete  musical  education  from  solfeggio  to 
counterpoint  to  nearly  300  pupils.  It  was  sup- 
pressed in  iK«6,  but  it  was  agreed  between  the 
Ministres  d'Etat  and  de  la  Guerre  that  50 
military  pupils  should  be  taught  at  the  Con- 
servatoire ;  and  for  these  the  masters  of  the  Gyin- 
nase were  retained.  This  arrangement  has  since 
terminated  but  the  examinations  for  conductors 
and  subconductors  of  regimental  bands  are  still 
held  at  the  Conservatoire.  [CO.] 

GYROWETZ,  Adalbert,  prolific  composer, 
born  Feb.  19,  1 763,  at  Budweis  in  Bohemia.  His 
father  was  a  choir-master,  ami  taught  him  music 
at  an  early  age ;  and  on  leaving  school  he 
studied  law  at  Prague,  though  still  working  hard 
at  music  and  composing  much.  A  long  illness 
left  him  destitute,  and  compelled  him  to  take 
the  post  of  private  secretary  to  Count  Franz  von 
Funfkirchen.  The  Count  insisted  on  all  his 
household  being  musical,  so  Gyrowetz  had  abun- 
dant opportunity  not  only  of  composing,  but  of 
having  his  com  positions  performed.  The  recep- 
tion they  met  with  induced  him  to  visit  Italy,  and 
complete  his  education  there.  Passing  through 
Vienna  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mozart,  who 
had  one  of  his  symphonies  performed,  and  him- 
self ltd  Gyrowetz  before  the  applauding  audience. 
In  Naples  he  studied  for  two  years  under  Sala, 
maintaining  himself  by  his  compositions,  among 
which  were  a  number  of  concerted  pieces  for  the 
lyre,  written  for  the  king,  with  whom  it  was  a 
favourite  instrument.  He  next  went  to  Paris, 
and  established  his  claim  to  the  authorship  of  se- 
veral symphonies,  hitherto  performed  as  Haydn's. 
In  consequence  the  publishers  bought  his'other 
compositions  at  high  prices.  The  Revolution  was 
rapidly  approaching,  and  Gyrowetz  went  on  to 
London,  arriving  in  Oct.  1 789.  His  reception  was 
an  honourable  one ;  both  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  paid  him  marked  atten- 
tion ;  the  Professional  Concerts  and  Salomon  placed 
his  name  in  their  programmes,  and  the  latter 
engaged  him  as  composer  at  the  same  time  with 
Haydn.  He  wrote  industriously  and  met  with 
liberal  publishers ;  but  he  was  most  pleased  by 
the  arrival  of  Haydn,  whom  he  warmly  welcomed*. 
Gyrowetz  was  also  engaged  to  write  an  opera,  in 
which  Mme.  Mara  and  Pacchierotti  were  to 
have  sung  at  the  Pantheon,  then  recently  turned  | 


GYROWETZ. 

into  an  opera-house  during  the  rebuilding  of  ■%■ 
King's  Theatre.  After  2  or  3  rehearsal*  bowtver 
the  Pantheon  was  burnt  down  (Jan.  13th, 
and  the  score  of  •  Semiramis '  perished  in  tb« 
flames.  On  the  9th  of  February  he  gave  a 
benefit  concert  at  the  Hanover  Square  Konw, 
which  was  brilliantly  attended  ;  but  the  climate 
disagreed  with  him,  and  he  shortly  after  It* 
London  for  Vienna.  On  his  return,  after  7  years 
he  received  an  appointment  in  the  War  Depar. 
ment.  In  1804  Baron  Braun.  Intendant  of  da 
two  court  theatres,  offered  him  the  Capellmeister- 
ship,  which  he  retained  till  1 831,  producing  a 
great  number  of  operas,  Singspiele,  and  operetta*, 
besides  music  for  melodramas  and  ballets.  Gvn- 
wetz  was  wonderfully  industrious  in  all  branch** 
of  composition,  and  his  works,  though  now  for- 
gotten, were  long  popular.  His  symphonies  and 
quartets  were  successful  imitations  of  Haydn  a, 
but  still  they  were  imitations,  and  were  therefore 
bound  to  disappear.  I  :>  1  R4  3  h  is  artist  frit  n.i.-.  piti  - 
ing  the  poverty  to  which  he  was  reduced — fur  has 
pension  afforded  him  a  bare  subsistence — arranged 
a  concert  for  his  benefit,  at  which  his  '  Durf- 
schule'  was  played  by  Staudigl  and  the  choristers. 
This  really  comic  cantata  was  repealed  with 
great  success  in  the  following  year  at  the  kn 
concert  he  himself  ever  arranged.  Shortly  before 
his  death  he  published  his  autobiography,  an  in- 
teresting book  in  many  respects  (Vienna,  tStfl 
Gyrowetz  composed  about  30  operas  large  anJ 
small,  operettas,  and  Singspiele  ;  and 
40  ballets.  His  first  opera  was  '  Selico'  1, 1*04  . 
The  most  successful  have  been  'Agnes  Sirel' 
(1806);  'Der  Augenarzt'  (181 1);  «  Die  Profung' 
(181 3),  approved  by  Beethoven  himself ;  '  Helen*-' 
(1 81 6),  and  'Felix  und  Adele'  (1831).  Of  Lis 
operettas  and  Singspiele,  generally  in  one  act, 
'Die  Junggesellen  Wirthschaft,'  *  Dor  Samnit- 
rock,'  'Aladin,'  and  'Das  Staudchen'  were  lon$ 
favourites;  of  the  melodramas  'Mirina'  (1S06) 
was  most  liked.  Besides  '  Semiramis,'  he  wrote 
four  ynuid  Italian  operas  for  Vienna  and  Milan, 
of  which  'Federiea  e  Adolfo'  (Vienna  181  2)  wa* 
especially  well  received.  '  Die  Hochzeit  der 
Thetis'  was  his  most  successful  ballet.  He  com- 
posed cantatas,  choruses  for  women's  and  b»n 
voices,  Italian  and  German  canzonets,  and  several 
songs  for  one  and  more  voices.  He  wrote  hit 
19th  mass  at  the  age  of  84.  Of  h>s  instrumental 
music  there  are  over  60  symphonies,  a  quantity 
of  serenades,  overtures,  marches,  dance-music 
(for  the  Redoutensaal) ;  quintets  .  and  about 
60  string  quartets,  most  of  them  published  in 
Vienna,  A  ugsburg,  Offenbach,  Paris  or  London. 
For  the  pianoforte  he  wrote  alxmt  40  sonatas. 
30  books  of  trios,  1 2  Nocturnes,  much  dan**- 
music,  and  many  smaller  pieces  of  different 
kinds.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  so  much  labour* 
energy,  and  talent,  and  so  little  lasting  fruit; 
but  Gyrowetat  possessed  that  fatal  gift  of  facility 
which  so  often  implies  the  want  of  permanence. 
None  of  his  works,  either  for  the  concert-room  OK 
the  stage  have  survived.  '  Der  Augenarzt '  kept 
the  boards  longer  than  the  others.  He  died  at 
Vienna  March  19, 1850,  aged  87.  [C.F.P  ] 
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H (pronounced  Ha}  Is  the  German  name  for 
B  natural,  B  flat  being  called  by  them  B. 
It  was  originally  'B  quadratuin,'  or  b,  a 
letter  which  would  easily  slip  by  degrees  into  ff 
or  h.    [See  Accidentals,  19a.]   In  solfaing  it 
is  Si. 

H  major  is  a  key  rarely  used.  Beethoven's 
principal  movement  in  it  is  the  Adagio  of  the 
P.  F.  concerto  in  E  flat.  H  minor  is  the  key  of 
Schubert's  very  fine  unfinished  Symphony,  and 
of  his  equally  fine  Entracte  in  Rosamunde ;  of 
Mendelssohn  s  Capriccio  brilliant;  and  of  Chopin's 
I  st  Scberzo.  In  a  sketch-book  of  1 8 1 5- 1 6,  in  the 
margin  of  a  passage  intended  for  the  finale  of  the 
Cello  Sonata  op.  102.  No.  2,  Beethoven  has  writ- 
ten 4 h  mull  ncktrnrze  Tonart'  [G.] 

HABENECK,  Francois  Antotnk,  born  at 
Mezieres,  Jan.  22,  1 781,  eldest  of  three  brothers 
(Joseph  and  Corentin),  violinists,  sons  of  a  Ger- 
man musician  in  a  French  regimental  band.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Baillot,  obtained  the  first  violin 
prize  at  the  Conservatoire  in  1804,  and  soon 
showed  remarkable  aptitude  as  a  conductor — his 
real  vocation.  He  was  successively  appointed  assis- 
tant professor  at  the  Conservatoire  (1808-16), 
solo  violin  at  the  Opera  (1815),  director  of  the 
'  Academic  de  Musique'  (18.21-24},  conductor  of 
the  theatre  de  l'opera,  conjointly  with  Valentino 
from  1824  to  31,  and  alone  from  31  to  47.  In  1825 
a  special  violin  class  was  formed  for  him  at  the 
Conservatoire,  which  he  retained  till  Oct.  1848. 
Among  his  pupils  may  be  mentioned  Cuvillon, 
A  lard,  Clapisson,  and  Leonard.  Habeneck  has 
the  merit  of  having  founded  (1828)  and  con- 
ducted for  20  years  the  '  Society  des  Concerts  du 
Conservatoire.'  He  was  also  the  first  to  introduce 
Beethoven's  symphonies  in  France,  steadily  per- 
severing against  all  opposition,  and  at  length 
executing  them  with  a  force,  sentiment,  and 
delicacy,  which  are  not  likely  to  be  soon  surpassed. 
As  a  conductor  he  was  exacting,  and  unmerciful 
to  singers  who  did  not  keep  strict  time.  Out 
of  respect  to  Cherubini  he  never  exercised  his 
office  of  '  Inspecteur  general  des  classes  du 
Conservatoire.'  but  he  was  an  energetic  director 
of  Louis  Philippe's  concerts  at  the  Tuileries. 
He  composed  violin  music,  several  pieces  for 
'Aladin'  (1822),  and  a  ballet  *Le  Page  in- 
constant* (1823).  This  distinguished  musician 
and  conductor  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  8,  1849. 
He  received  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1822. 
For  many  curious  anecdotes  of  Habeneck,  see 
the  'Memoircs' of  Berlioz.  [G.C.] 

HAESER,  August  Ferdinand,  born  at  Leip- 
zig, Oct.  15,  1779  ;  was  educated  at  the  Thomas- 
jachule,  and  in  1797  appointed  professor  and 


cantor  at  Lemgo.  From  1806  to  18 13  he  passed 
in  Italy,  then  returned  to  Germany,  and  settled 
in  1 8 1 7  at  Weimar,  where  he  was  music-master 
in  the  Duke's  family,  and  taught  mathematics 
and  Italian  at  the  gymnasium.  He  was  also 
chorus-master  at  the  theatre,  and  director  of 
music  at  the  principal  church  (1829).  He  com- 
posed an  oratorio,  '  Der  Glaube,'  to  Klopstock's 
words ;  masses,  motets,  and  other  church  music  ; 
an  opera,  'Die  Mohren';  overtures;  P.  F.  munic 
for  2  and  4  hands  :  and  18  songs.  Two  motets, 
in  plain  counterpoint  throughout,  melodious  and 
finely  harmonized  though  somewhat  chromatic, 
are  included  in  Mr.  Hullah's  Vocal  Scores.  He 
published  '  Versuch  einer  systematischen  Ueber- 
sicht  der  Geaanglehre '  (Breitkopf  &  Hiirtel, 
1820);  and  *  Lehrbuch  des  Gesanges'  (Schott, 
1831),  translated  into  French  by  Jelensperger ; 
and  contributed  to  various  musical  periodicals. 
He  died  at  Weimar,  Nov.  1844.  [M.C.C.] 

HAUSER,  Johann  Ernst,  born  at  Qued- 
linburg  1803,  deserves  mention  as  author  of 
'  Musi  kali sches  Lexicon'  (Meissen,  1828;  2nd 
ed.  enlarged,  1833),  a  useful  work  in  two  small 
volumes.  His  other  works  are  'Der  musikal- 
ische  Gesellschafter '  (Meissen,  1830),  a  col- 
lection of  anecdotes;  *Neue  Pianoforte  Schule* 
( Halberatadt,  1832  ;  2nd.  ed.  Quedlinburg,  1836) ; 
'  Musikalisches  Jahrbuchlein  '  (Quedlinburg  and 
Leipzig.  1833)  ;  and  'Geschichte  des  . . .  Kirchen- 
gesanges,  und  der  Kirchcnmusik '  (Quedlinburg 
and  Leipzig,  1834),  I  voL  with  examples,  said  to 
be  a  good  book,  ^M.C.C.l 

HAFNER.    A  name  sometimes  given  to  Mo- 
zart's Symphony  in  D  (K<3chel,  No.  385), 
AU'ron  tpirito.  ^.••»  , 


m 

*J  unit. 


3m  rq  1 

♦  r?.rr. 


to  distinguish  it  from  his  13  others  in  the  same 
key.  It  was  composed  at  the  end  of  July  and 
beginning  of  Aug.  1782,  for  the  wedding  of  a 
daughter  of  the  Hafners  at  Salzburg,  one  of  the 
great  merchant  families  of  Germany.  On  July 
21,  1776,  another  daughter  of  the  same  house  had 
been  married,  and  for  that  occasion  Mozart  fur- 
nished a  March  and  Serenade  (Koehel,  Nos.  249, 
250)  for  Orchestra,  also  in  the  key  of  D.  (G.J 
HAGUE,  Charles,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  born  at 
Tadcaster  in  1769.  Ho  was  taught  music  and 
the  violin  by  an  elder  brother.  In  1779  he 
removed  with  his  brother  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  jilaced  under  Mauini  for  the  violin,  and 
Hellendaal,  sen.,  for  thorough  bass  and  compo- 
sition. On  the  death  of  Manini  in  1 785,  Hague 
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removed  to  London  and  became  a  pupil  of  Salo- 
mon and  Dr.  Cooke.  A  few  yean  afterward*  he 
returned  to  Cambridge,  and  in  1794  took  the 
degree  of  Mus.  Bac.,  computing  aa  his  exercise 
an  anthem  with  orchestral  accompaniments,  *  By 
the  waters  of  Babylon.'  which  he  Hoon  afterwards 
published  in  score.  In  1799,  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Randall,  he  was  elected  professor  of  music  in 
the  University.  In  1801  he  proceeded  doctor 
of  music.  At  the  installation  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  as  Chancellor  of  the  University,  June 
19,  181 1,  Hague  produced  an  ode  written  by 
Prof.  William  Smyth,  which  was  greatly  admired. 
His  other  coni|>ositions  were  two  collections  of 
glees,  rounds  and  canons,  some  songs,  and  ar- 
rangements of  Haydn'B  twelve  grand  symphonies 
as  quintets.  Dr.  Hague  died  at  Cambridge  June 
18,  I  S3 1.  His  eldest  daughter,  HARRIET,  was  an 
accomplished  pianist,  and  the  composer  of  a  col- 
lection of  '  Six  Sonirs  with  an  accompaniment  for 
the  pianoforte,'  published  in  18 14.  She  died  in 
1816,  aged  23.  [W.H.H.] 

HAIGH,  Thomas,  born  in  1769,  violinist, 
pianist,  and  composer;  studied  composition  under 
Haydn  in  1 791  and  1793.  He  shortly  after- 
wards went  to  reside  at  Manchester,  but  early 
in  the  present  century  returned  to  London. 
His  compositions  comprise  a  concerto  for  the 
violin,  sonatas  and  other  pieces  for  the  piano, 
and  a  few  songs.  His  arrangements  of  Haydn's 
symphonies,  and  music  by  other  composers,  are 
very  numerous.  [W.H.H.] 

HAINL,  Georges,  born  at  Issoire,  Nov.  19, 
1807,  died  in  l'aris,  June  1,  1873;  gained  the 
first  cello  prize  at  the  Conservatoire  in  1830; 
became  in  1840  conductor  of  the  large  theatre 
at  Lyons,  where  he  remained  till  his  appointment 
in  1 863  as  conductor  of  the  '  Academic  de 
Musique,'  Paris.  From  January  1864  to  1873 
he  also  conducted  the  *  Societe  des  Concerts '  at 
the  Conservatoire.  Ho  was  no  great  musician, 
but  as  a  conductor  he  had  fire,  a  firm  hand  and 
a  quick  eye,  and  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  art  of  controlling  large  masses  of 
performers.  Hainl  composed  some  fantasias  for 
the  violoncello.  He  was  a  generous  man,  and 
bequeathe  I  an  annual  sum  of  10:0  francs  to 
the  winner  of  the  first  violoncello  prize  at  the 
Conservatoire.  [G.C.] 

HATTZINGER,  Axton,  born  in  1796  at 
Wilftrsdorf,  Liechtenstein,  Austria,  was  sent  at 
the  age  of  14  to  the  college  of  Coraeuburg,  whence 
he  returned  with  the  degree  of  licentiate;  and 
soon  after  found  a  profes>or's  place  at  Vienna.  He 
continued  to  study  music,  and  took  lessons  in 
harmony  from  Wolkert;  while  his  tenor  voice 
was  daily  developing  and  improving.  Having 
received  some  instructions  from  Mozzati,  the 
master  of  Mine.  Schroder-Devrient,  he  decided 
to  give  up  his  profession  fur  that  of  a  public 
singer.  He  was  first  engaged  at  the  An  der- 
Wien  Thoatre  in  1821  as  prtmo  tenon;  and  made 
triumphant  dehut*  as(.ianetto  ('Gazza  Ladra'), 
Don  <>ttavio(Don  Giovanni),  and  Lindoro  y'  L'lta- 
liana  in  Algieri ').    His  otudies  were  couUuued 


under  Salieri.  His  reputation  becoming  general, 
several  new  r&lea  were  written  for  him,  among 
others  that  of  Adolar  in  '  Euryanthe ' ;  and  Le 
paid  successful  visits  to  Prague,  Presburg.  Frank- 
fort. Carlsrnhe,  etc.  The  last-named  place 
his  head-quarters  until  his  retirement. 

In  1 831  and  32  he  created  a  deep  impr 
at  Paris  with  Mme.  Schroder-Devrient,  in  '  ¥i- 
delio,'  'Oberon,*  and  'Euryanthe.'  In  1 8^2  he 
appeared  in  London,  with  the  German  cutupanv 
conducted  by  M.  Chelard.  His  voice,  described 
by  Lord  Mount- Edgcuml>e  as  *  very  beautiful, 
and  almost  equal  to  Tramezzani's,'  seemed 
'  throaty  and  disagreeable '  to  Mr.  Chorley.  The 
latter  describes  him  as  *a  raeritorioua  musician 
with  an  ungainly  presence  ;  an  actor  whose 
strenuousness  in  representing  the  hunger  of  the 
imprisoned  captive  in  the  dungeon  trenche-i 
closely  on  burlesque.'  (See  Moschelea'  Life,  i. 
270  etc.)  Haitzinger  sang  here  again  in  1833 
and  also  in  1841,  and  in  1835  at  St.  Petersburg. 
He  died  at  Carlsruhe  Dec.  31,  1869. 

Owing  to  the  lato  beginning  of  his  vocal  studies, 
he  never  quite  succeeded  in  uniting  the  registers 
of  his  voice ;  but  his  energy  and  intelligence  atoned 
for  some  deficiency  of  this  kind.  There  is  a  song 
by  him, 1  Vergiss  mein  nicht,'  published  by  Fischer 
of  Frankfort.  He  married  Mme.  Neumann, 
'an  actress  of  reputation,'  at  Carlaruhe  :  and 
established  a  school  of  dramatic  singing  thtre, 
from  which  somo  good  pupils  came  forth,  inclu- 
ding his  daughter.  J  M  ] 

HALfiVY,  Jacqces  Francois  Fromental 
JSUAS,  a  Jew,  whose  real  name  was  Lfcvr,  born  in 
Paris  May  27,  1799  ;  entered  the  Conservatoire 
1809,  gained  a  prize  in  solfeggio  is  10,  and  the 
second  prize  for  harmony  1811.  From  Berton  s 
class  he  jjasBed  to  that  of  Cherubini,  who  put  him 
through  a  severe  course  of  counterpoi  nt,  fugce, 
and  composition.  In  1816  he  competed  for  the 
'  Grand  Prix  de  Rome,'  and  gained  the  second  prize 
for  his  cantata  *  Lea  derniere  moments  du  Tasae ' ; 
in  the  following  year  the  second  Grand  Prix  for 
'La  Most  d'Adonis,'  and  in  1S19  his  '  Herminie' 
carried  off  the  '  Grand  Prix '  itself.  Before  leav- 
ing for  Rome,  he  composed  a  funeral  march  and 
'  De  Profundis '  in  Hebrew,  on  the  death  of  the 
Due  de  Berry  (Feb.  14.  i820\  for  3  voices  and 
orchestra,  with  an  Italian  translation ;  it  was 
dedicated  to  Cherubini,  performed  March  24, 
1820,  at  the  synagogue  in  the  Rue  St.  Avoye, 
and  published.  During  his  stay  in  Italy  Halevy 
studied  hard,  and  in  addition  not  only  wrote 
an  opera,  and  some  sacred  works,  still  in  MS^ 
but  found  time  to  learn  Italian.  On  his  return 
to  Fiance  ho  encountered  the  usual  difficultieJ 


in 


obti 


.uniiiL 


hearimr.     '  Lea  Boht 


miennes 


and  '  Pygmalion,'  which  he  offered  to  the  Grand 
Opera,  and  '  Les  deux  Pavilions,'  opera  comique, 
remained  on  his  han<ls  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts; 
but  in  1S27  '  L'Artisan,'  which  contain*  some 
pretty  couplets  and  an  interesting  chorus,  was 
produced  at  the  Theatre  Feydeau.  This  was 
followed  in  J838  by  '  Le  Roi  et  le  Batelier,*  a 
little  i>i>cc  dc  circonttanct,  composed  cunjointly 
with  his  friend  Rifaut  for  the  fete  of  Charles  X 
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A  month  later,  Dec  9,  1828  (not  1829}  he  pro- 
duced '  Clari,'  3  acts,  at  the  Theatre  Italien,  with 
Malibran  in  the  principal  part.  It  contains  some 
remarkable  music.  'Le  Dilettante  d'Avignon' 
(Nov.  7,  1829),  a  clever  aatire  on  the  poverty  of 
Italian  libretto*,  was  very  successful,  and  the 
chorus  'Vive,  vive  T  Italic '  speedily  became 
popular.  '  La  Langue  musicale '  was  le.«s  well 
received,  owing  to  its  poor  libretto,  but  the  ballet 
'Manon  Lescaut'  (May  3,  1^30)  had  a  well- 
merited  success  at  the  Opera,  and  was  published 
for  the  Piano.  'La  Tentation'  (June  20,  1832^ 
a  ballet-opera  in  5  acts,  written  conjointly  with 
CasimirGide(i8o4-i868^contains  2  fine  choruses, 
which  were  well  received.  In  spite  of  so  many 
proofs  of  talent,  HaiVvy  still  accepted  any  work 
likely  to  bring  him  into  notice  ;  and  on  March  4, 
1833,  brought  out  *Les  Souvenirs  de  Lafleur,'  a 
one  act  comic  opera  written  for  the  farewell 
appearances  of  Martin  the  baritone ;  and  on  May 
16  of  the  same  year  1  Ludovic,'  a  lyric  drama  in 
2  acts  which  hail  been  begun  by  Herold.  At 
length  however  his  opportunity  arrived.  To  pro- 
duce successfully  within  the  space  of  10  months 
two  works  of  such  ability  and  in  such  opposite 
styles  as  '1m  Juive'  (Feb.  23),  and  '  L'Eclair* 
(Dec.  16,  1835),  the  one  a  grand  opera  in  5  acts, 
and  the  other  a  musical  comedy  without  choruses, 
for  2  tenors  and  2  sopranos  only,  was  indeed  a 
marvellous  feat,  and  one  that  betokened  a  great 
master.  They  procured  him  an  entrance  into 
the  Institut.  where  he  succeeded  Reicha  (1836^, 
and  were  followed  by  a  large  number  of  dramatic 
works,  of  which  the  following  is  a  complete  list : — 


'  fiuido  etMnerrv'5  act"  iMnn  1 

S.  lOt.  •  I**  1  ntat,'  S  act*  lApnl 
Hi),  and '  L*  KI..VU.'  3  act*  (l-ept.  * 

•  U  prapW.'  3  acH  <  Jan.  C. 

•Lei.uitarrero.'.l  *ct»*Jati. 
■ and  '  La  itrln«  de  (  hypr*."  ' 
*rt«  (l»ec.  -.'J.  JlMli.  'Tharfe*  VI.' 
5  act«  Mardh  Ut,  1M3>.  •  Le  Ln/fa- 
r>me.'  :  art«  (March  J».  IM4>.  1  L*» 
Jfouxiuetairvt  de  la  Relne."  3  a<  t> 
(ret..  >. IMS1,  'Lc  Ytld'Attdiirrr.' 
S  art*  -N..Y.  11.  1M-".  incidental 
m  i-k-  tor  •  Tivm.'tluV  enchain/ 
(March  1*',  a  lran»l»t|.>n  br  Li'i>n 
H»l.-Yjnf  the  trac  df  of  .t«hi  lu» ; 
»:>  t '  La  1'ce  aux  lt»v«,'  3act*  Oct. 


L,  l*t»>.    "La  Temtwata.'  S  arO, 

Italian  opera,1  pnidm-ed  at  ll<-r 
Maj.  -.ty-.  Theatre.  t>>i.-t»n.  June  ». 

and  In  !  ari«  >Vn.  jr..  Kd. 
'  La  Dame  de  Pique.'  S  a/-t»  'Inc. 
|>.  IMSl.  'Le.  Jult  errant."  ft  acta 
•  April  -J3. HM)L  •  Le  Nabab'3  art* 
Sept.  I,  ivvn.  'Jattunrtta  I'liidl- 
cnn*.*  3  act*  Hay  U.  l*.Y>i.  *  Va- 
lentine d'Aiiblirn;,'  3  acta  Ok"1>, 
'  Ln  Majirli  nne.'  fi  act«  March  1". 
MBR'.  'Jtrrf.'  an  opera  in  :.  acl«. 
left  unfinLhed:  *L«  rlaeea  du 
Nil."  a  cantata  with  ..rche«tra  and 
rhoru»;  majijr  vocal 
mrnr  plaiHi  music. 


By  devoting  his  life  to  the  production  of  such 
varied  and  important  works,  Hah'vy  proved  his 
versa!  ility  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  throughout 
his  long  and  meritorious  career,  he  wrote  nothing 
finer  than  'La  Juive'  or  more  charming  than 
•  L'Eclair.'  He  was  unfortunately  too  easily 
influenced,  and  the  immense  success  of  'The 
Huguenots'  (Feb.  29,  1 836)  had  an  undue  effect 
upon  him.  Instead  of  following  in  the  direction 
of  Harold,  giving  his  imagination  full  play,  hus- 
banding his  resources,  and  accepting  none  but 
interesting  and  poetic  dramas,  he  over-ex hausted 
himself,  took  any  libretto  offered  him,  no  matter 
how  melancholy  and  tedious,  wrote  in  a  hurry 
und  carelessly,  and  assimilated  his  style  to  that 
of  Meyerbeer.     It  must  be  acknowledged  also 

•  Th*  book  of  thla  op»ra  waa  adapted  by  Scribe  from  Priali  •pear*. 
ori.rtnallv  f  ir  Mend.  ].«.  tr«  It«  r  c-pit.n  »».  extraordinarily  favour- 
able, but  it  it  va>d  that  the  fnel>.d«  «>li  which  lljl.'n  «t<  rn»«l  con 
jrnt'.i  br  the  arti«t«.  and  vihkh  ever>hi>dy  was  to  lie  heard 

hit.nmliw.  »a*  thai  ,.f  Wh-re  the  be,  JU(.h,.  i}  .\ruc.  »tiich  tic  had 
Introduced  Into  the  part  of  Ariel. 


that  in  'Ouido  et  Ginevra,'  'La  Keine  de  Chy- 
pre.*  and  '  Charles  VI,'  side  by  side  with  scents 
of  ideal  beauty,  there  are  passages  so  obscure 
that  they  seem  impenetrable  to  light  or  air.  His 
chief  defects  are — the  abuse  of  the  minor  mode ; 

I  the  too  frequent  employment  of  sustained  low 
notes  in  the  orchestra  previous  to  a  sudden 

I  explosion  on  the  upper  registers;  too  constant 
repetition  of  the  contrast  between  darkness  and 

I  brillancy ;  vague  melodic  strains  instead  of  defi- 
nite rhythmical  airs;  and  moreeaux  d'ensemble 

I  rendered  monotonous  by  the  same  phrase  being 
put  into  the  mouthB  of  characters  widely  opposed 
in  sentiment.  In  spite  however  of  such  mis- 
takes, and  of  much  inexcusable  negligence,  even 
in  his  most  important  works,  his  music  as  a 
whole  compels  our  admiration,  and  impresses 
us  with  a  very  high  idea  of  his  powers.  Every- 
where we  see  traces  of  a  superior  intellect,  almost 
oriental  in  character.  He  excelled  in  stage 
pageantry— the  entrance  of  a  cortege  or  the 
inarch  of  a  procession  ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
this  stage  pomp  his  characters  are  always 
shaqdy  defined.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for 
a  perfect  gallery  of  portraits,  drawn  to  the  lite 
and  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  man  who 
created  such  a  variety  of  such  typical  cha- 
racters, and  succeeded  in  giving  expression  to  such 
opposite  -  utiments,  and  portraying  so  many 
shades  of  passion,  must  have  lieen  a  true  poet. 
His  countrymen  have  never  done  him  justice, 
but  the  many  touching  melodies  he  wrote  be- 
speak him  a  man  of  heart,  and  enlist  our  wann- 
est sympathies.  Besides  all  thiB.  he  is  by  turns 
tender  and  persuasive,  grand  and  solemn,  grace- 
ful and  refined,  intellectual  ami  witty,  and  in- 
variably distinguished.  We  admit  that  his  horror 
of  vulgarity  sometimes  prevented  his  being  suffi- 
ciently spontaneous,  but  we  can  pardon  a  few 
awkward  or  tedious  phrases,  a  few  spun  out  pas 
t-a.'i  s,  in  one  who  possessed  such  a  mastery  of 
melancholy,  and  had  equally  within  his  grasp 
lofty  and  pathetic  tragedy,  and  sparkling  coinedy 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  French  taste. 

Not  content  with  supplying  the  rej>ertoires  of 
three  great  lyric  theatres,  Halevy  also  found 
time  to  become  one  of  the  first  professors  at 
the  Conservatoire.  As  early  as  1K16  he  was 
teaching  solfeggio,  while  completing  his  own 
studies  ;  and  in  27  was  appointed  profei-sor  of 
harmony,  while  filling  at  the  same  time  the  post 
of  '  Maestro  al  cembalo'  at  the  Italian  0|.era,  a 
post  he  left  two  yeara  later  in  order  to  become  'chef 
du  chant'  at  the  AcadAnie  de  Musique.  In  1S33 
he  was  ap;>ointed  professor  of  counterpoint  and 
fugue,  and  in  40,  professor  of  composition.  His 
lessons  were  learned  and  interesting,  but  he 
wanted  method.  Among  his  pupils  may  bo  men- 
tioned Gounod,  Victor  Masse.  Bazin.  Deldevez, 
Eugene  Cautier,  Defies,  Henri  Duvernoy,  Ba- 
rille,  Ch.  Delioux,  A  Hignard,  Gastinel,  Mathias, 
Samuel  David,  ami  the  lamented  George  Bizet, 
who  married  his  daughter.  With  Cherubini  he 
maintained  to  the  last  an  intimate  and  affec- 
tionate friendship  which  does  credit  to  both. 

(  though  sometimes  put  rudely  to  the  proof.  £>ee 
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a  good  story  in  Hiller  s*  Cberubini'  (Macmillan's  1 
Magazine,  July  1875).  Halevy's  only  didactic 
work  was  an  elementary  book  called  '  Lecons  de 
lecture  muaicale'  (Paris,  Leon  Escudier,  1 857^. 
This  book,  revised  and  completed  after  his  death, 
is  still  the  standard  work  for  teaching  solfeggio  in 
the  primary  schools  of  Paris. 

We  have  mentioned  Halevy's  entrance  into  the 
Institut  in  1836;  in  54  he  was  elected  perma- 
nent secretary  of  the  Academic  dee  Beaux  Arts, 
and  in  this  capacity  had  to  pronounce  eulogiuma, 
which  he  publiahed  with  some  musical  critiques 
in  a  volume  entitled  'Souvenirs  et  Portraits, 
etudes  but  les  beaux  arts'  (1861).  These  criti- 
cal and  biographical  essays  are  pleasant  reading ; 
they  secured  Halevy  reputation  as  a  writer,  which 
however  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  as  he  died  of  con- 
sumption at  Nice,  March  17, 1862.  His  remains 
were  brought  to  Paris,  and  interred  with  great 
solemnity  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month.  [G.C.] 

HALF-CLOSE  or  Semi-cadence.  An  equiva- 
lent term  for  Imj>erfect  Cadence,  and  the  better  of 
the  two.  [See  Imi'EKKECT  Cadence,  p-767a.]  [G.] 

HALL,  Henkt,  son  of  Capt.  Henry  Hall  of 
Windsor,  where  he  was  burn  about  1655,  was  a 
chorister  of  the  Chaj>el  Royal  under  Capt.  Cooke. 
He  is  said  to  have  studied  under  Dr.  Blow,  but 
this  is  doubtful.  In  1674  he  succeeded  Theodore 
Coleby  as  organist  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  an  ap- 
|Mjintment  which  he  resigned  on  becoming  or- 
ganist and  vicar  choral  of  Hereford  Cathedral. 
It  is  said  that  about  1696  Hall  took  deacon's 
orders  to  qualify  himself  for  some  preferment  in 
the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Hereford. 
He  composed  a  Te  Deum  in  E  flat,  a  Bcnedicitc 
in  C  minor,  and  a  Cautato  Domino  and  Deus 
Misereatur  in  B  flat,  all  which,  together  with 
f>  anthems,  are  included  in  the  Tudway  Collec- 
tion ^Harl.  MSS.  734O  and  7342),  and  other 
anthems  of  considerable  merit.  The  Te  Renin 
has  been  printed  with  a  Jubilate  by  William 
Hine,  and  an  Evening  Service  by  Dr.  W.  Hayes. 
Some  songs  and  duets  by  Hall  are  included  in 
'Thesaurus  Musicus,'  1693,  and  '  Deliche  Mu- 
■iciB,1  1695,  and  m  nit'  catches  in  'The  Monthly 
Musks  of  Vocal  Music*  for  1704  and  1707. 
Hail  cultivated  poetry  as  well  as  music;  com- 
mendatory verses  of  some  merit  by  him  are  pre- 
fixed to  both  books  of  Purcell's  '  Orpheus  Bri- 
tannicuB,'  1698  and  1702,  and  to  Blow's 'Am- 
phion  Anglicus,'  1700.  He  died  March  30, 
i  707,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloister  of  the  vicars 
choral  at  Hereford. 

J  lis  son,  Hexbt  Hall,  the  younger,  succeeded 
hi4  father  as  organist  and  vicar  choral  of  Hereford. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  composer,  but 
in  poetical  ability  he  excelled  his  father.  Many 
of  his  poems,  among  them  a  once  well-known 
ballad,  'All  in  the  laud  of  cyder,'  are  included 
in  'The  Grove,'  j7.11.  He  died  Jan.  22,  1713, 
and  was  buried  near  his  father.         [W.  H.H.] 

HALL,  William,  a  member  of  the  king's 
band  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century, 
romp* wed  some  airs  which  were  published  in 
the  collection  called  4  Tripla  Concordia.'  He 


died  in  1 700,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyarl 
of  Richmond,  Surrey,  being  styled  on  hi*  grave- 
stone, '  a  superior  violin.'  (_\V.  H. IL] 

HALLE,   Charles  (originally  Carl),  bnrn 
April  11. 1 8 19,  at  Hagen,  near  Elberfeldt.  where 
his  father  was  Capellmeister.     Began  to  play 
very  early;  in  1835  studied  under    Rink  at 
Darmstadt.    In  the  latter  part  of  1836  went  to 
Paris,  and  remained  there  for  1 2  years  in  constant 
intercourse  with  Cherubini,  Chopin,  Liszt,  BerVm, 
Kalkbrenner,  and  other  musicians.    Jn  1841  he 
married.    In  1K46  he,  Alard,  and  Francbomme. 
started  chamber  concerts  in  the  smaU  roooi  of 
the  Conservatoire.  These,  though  very  successful, 
were  rudely  iuterrupted  by  the  revolution  of  Feb. 
1848,  which  burst  out  after  the  second  concert 
of  the  third  series.    Halle  left  for  England,  and 
has  ever  since  been  permanently  nettled  here. 
His  first  ap|»earance  was  at  the  orchestral  Con- 
certs at  Covent  Garden  (May  12,  48)  in  the  F.5 
concerto  of  Beethoven.    He  played  that  Nea^on 
and  several  subsequentonesat  the  Musical  Union; 
and  at  the  Philharmonic  made  the  first  of  many 
appearance*  March  15,  52.    His  connexion  with 
Manchester  began  soon  after  his  arrival  here, 
and  in  1857  he  started  his  orchestral  subscription 
concerts  there,  which  are  now  so  justly  famed. 

In  London  Mr.  Halle  has  been  closely  attached 
to  the  Monday  and  Saturday  Popular  Concerts 
since  their  origin.  He  is  also  well  known  for 
his  annual  series  of  Recitals  at  St.  James's  Hail 
which  began  in  1861  with  a  performance  of  the 
whole  of  Beethoven's  sonatas  spread  over  eight 
matinees.  The  programmes  were  illustrated  by 
an  analysis  of  the  sonatas  with  quotations,  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Davison,  which  were  as 
welcome  a  novelty  as  the  performance-*  themselves- 
The  same  programmed  were  repeated  for  2  years, 
and  have  since  been  annually  varied  through 
a  very  lar-je  repertoire  of  classical  compositions, 
including  many  of  the  most  recent  works.  Not- 
withstanding his  many  public  duties  Mr.  Halle 
has  as  a  teacher  a  very  Large  ciientiU,  both  in 
London  and  the  North.  [ti .  ] 

HALLELUJAH.  A  Hebrew  term  (W/W«- 
Jah,  'praise  Jehovah')  which,  like  Amen,  Selah, 
Hosanna.  etc.,  has  been  preserved  untranslated 
in  our  Bibles.  In  the  Latin  Church  the  Alleluia 
is  sung  in  the  ordinary  service,  except  durinj 
Lent.  It  is  omitted  ftom  the  Anglican  Liturgy 
and  Communion  Service,  but  has  revenged  its-elf 
by  keeping  a  place  in  the  popular  Easter  hymn 
•Jesus  Christ  is  risen  today,'  which  the  writer 
remembers  to  have  heard  sung  at  Vespers  by 
the  French  nuns  at  the  Trinita  de'  Monti. 

The  Hallelujah  Chorus  in  the  Messiah  is 
known  to  every  one.  Handel  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  when  he  wrote  it  '  he  thought  he  saw 
Heaven  opened,  and  the  great  God  Himself.* 
The  phrase  'For  the  Lord  God  omnipotent 
reigneth'  is  almost  identical  with  that  to '  I  will 
sing  .  .  .  unto  the  Lord '  in  Israel  in  Egypt. 
He  has  written  other  Hallelujahs  or  Allelujahs — 
though  none  to  compare  with  this — in  Judas 
Maccabeus,  the  Occasional  Oratorio,  and  the 


HALLELUJAH. 

Coronation  Anthems — one  of  which  was  after- 
ward* employed  in  Deborah.     For  tho  custom 
of  standing  during  the  performance  of  the  Halle- 
lujah Chorus  see  Handel,  p.  65 1  b. 
In  his  1 14th  Psalm  Mendelssohn  has  accented 
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Uti  le  -  lu  -  Jal     Hal-le  -  In   -  J*! 

the  Hallelujah  in  a  manner  not  justified  by  the 
quantity  of  the  Hebrew  word.  [G.] 

HA  M  BOYS, or  HANBO YS.  John,  Mus.  Doc, 
a  distinguished  musician,  flourished  about  1470. 
He  was  author  of  a  Latin  treatise,  'Summa 
Musicam  Continuant  et  Discretam,'  pre 
in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MSS. 
8866),  and  printed  in  Coussemakers  'Scripto- 
rum  de  Musica  Medii  ^Evi,'  i.  416.  Another 
MS.  treatise  'Quatuor  principalia  totius  artis 
musicte,'  contained  in  the  same  volume  as  the 
above,  and  of  which  there  is  another  MS.  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  has  been  ascribed  to  Ham- 
boys,  but  is  believed  to  be  the  work  of  Simon 
Tunstede.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Hambovs 
was  the  first  person  on  whom  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  music  was  conferred  in  this  country, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  it.  [ \V.  H.  H.] 

HAMERTON,  William  Henry,  born  at 
Nottingham  1 795 ;  was  placed  as  a  chorister  at 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin.  In  1812  he 
came  to  London  and  Btudied  singing  under 
Thomas  Vaughan.  In  1814  he  returned  to 
Dublin  and  established  himself  as  a  teacher. 
In  I  Si  5,  on  the  resignation  of  John  Elliott,  he 
was  appointed  master  of  the  choristers  of  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  and  in  1823  Gentleman  of  the 
Chape]  Royal,  Dublin.  In  1839  he  resigned  his 
appointments  and  went  to  Calcutta,  where  he  re- 
aided  until  his  death.  Hamerton's  compositions 
comprise  some  anthems  and  chant*  ;  an  opera, 
entitled  'St.  Alban,'  performed  at  Dublin  in 
1827,  and  a  few  songs  and  duets.  He  was  also 
author  of  an  elementary  work  published  in  1824, 
entitled  '  Vocal  Instructions,  combined  with  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Pianoforte  Accompani- 
ment.' [W.H.H.] 

HAMILTON,  James  Alexander,  born  in 
London  in  1 785,  was  the  son  of  a  dealer  in  old 
books,  and  self  educated.  Music  became  his  par- 
ticular study— the  theory  rather  than  the  practice. 
He  wrote  many  elementary  works,  including  a 
long  series  of  useful  catechisms  on  musical  in- 
struments and  subjects,  many  of  which  have 
passed  through  numerous  editions,  and  a  list  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  R.  Cocks 
&  Co.  He  also  translated  and  edited  Cherubim's 
Counterpoint  and  Fugue,  Baillot's  Method  for 
the  Violin,  and  other  important  treatises.  He 
died  Aug.  2,  1845.  [W.H.H.] 

HAMLET.  Grand  opera  in  5  acts  ;  words  by 
Barbier  and  Carre  after  Shakspeare  ;  music  bv 
Ainb.  Thomas.  Produced  at  the  Acadt-mie,  March 
9,  1868;  in  London,  in  Italian,  as  Amleto,  at 
Covent  Garden,  June  19,  69  (Nilsson  and  Sant- 
ley).  [G.] 


HAMMER  (Fr.  Marteau ;  Ital.  Martdlo ; 
Germ.  Hammer).  The  sound  of  a  pianoforte  is 
produced  by  hammers.  In  this  the  pianoforte 
resembles  the  dulcimer,  from  which  we  may 
regard  it  as  developed  by  contrivance  of  keys 
and  intermediate  mechanism,  rendering  the 
pianoforte  a  sensitive  instrument  of  touch,  instead 
of  one  of  mere  percussion,  incapable  of  refinement 
or  expression.  The  pianoforte  hammer  consists 
of  head  and  shank  like  any  other  hammer ;  the 
shank  is  either  glued  into  a  butt  that  forms  its 
axis,  or  is  widened  out  and  centred  or  hinged 
with  the  same  intention ;  and  the  blow  is  given 
and  controlled  by  leverage  more  or  less  ingenious, 
and  varying  with  the  shape  of  the  instrument 
and  the  ideas  of  the  makers. 

Both  head  and  shank  must  be  elastic  :  English 
makers  use  mahogany  for  the  former,  on  which 
are  glued  thicknesses  of  sole  or  buffalo  leather 
and  specially  prepared  felt.  Of  late  years  single 
coverings  of  very  thick  felt  have  been  success- 
fully employed.  For  the  shanks  most  English 
makers  prefer  cedar,  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
elasticity  and  freedom  from  warping  ;  on  the  con- 
tinent, peartree,  birch,  hickory,  and  other  woods 
are  in  use.  The  hammers  gradually  diminish  in 
size  and  weight  from  bass  to  treble.      [A.  J.  H.] 

HAMMERKLAVIER,  i.e.  Pianoforte.  Bee- 
thoven's Sonata,  op.  106,  composed  1816-7,  was 
superscribed  by  him  'Grosse  Senate  fur  das 
Hammerklavier.'  So  is  op.  10 1,  only  at  that 
time  the  German  fit  was  not  so  strongly  on 
Beethoven,  and  he  gives  the  Italian  name  as 
well.  By  op.  109  he  has  returned  to  the  Italian 
name  alone.  [G.] 

HANCOCK,  organ  builder.  [Crang  &  Han- 
cock.] 

HAND  BELLS  for  purposes  of  tune-playing 
or  practising  Change- Ringing  can  be  obtained  of 
all  bell  founders,  tuned  either  chromatically  or 
simply  in  the  diatonic  scale. 

Ihere  are  many  bunds  of  tune- players  on 
hand  bells  in  England,  consisting  of  five  or  six 
men,  who  manipulate  between  them  as  many  as 
sixty  bells,  and  produce  extremely  pretty  music. 
Hand  bells  are  also  used  by  Change-Ringers  for 
practising  the  methods  by  which  changes  are 
produced,  before  performing  them  on  the  tower 
bells,  much  noise  and  annoyance  being  thus  pre. 
vented;  they  are  almost  indispensable  for  this 
purpose.  [C.A.W.T.] 

HANDEL1,  George  Frederick,  one  of  the 
greatest  composers  the  world  has  ever  seen,  was 
born  at*  Halle,  Lower  Saxony,  February  23,  1685. 
His  father,  a  surgeon,  who  was  sixty-three  years 
of  age  when  this  son  was  born,  knew  nothing  of 
Art,  and  regarded  it  as  a  degrading  pursuit,  or, 
at  best,  as  an  idle  amusement.    Determined  to 

>  Tha  name  ti  always  *prlt  fl&n>M  by  German  writer*.  It  w»» 
•poll  at  first.  In  England.  /fmM,  Th*  family-name  had  boon  »i* It 
J/«»(W.  UnM,  HnuMtr.  m*Mt,.  atul  ll'o-ill'r.  but  n»>«t  enrrre  ily 
l/u«.W  i  K.. r.tr matin.  (I.  F.  ll.umUi't  SlamuiUmM.  fol.  Lclp/kj.  Is4t, 
Terr  limmn>l  Hj  quoted  by  K>>tU). 

»  A  WMtSnU  of  the  houv.  Ko.40rn**er  Prhlamme.  from  a  pho'iv- 
frapti  by  Kllrigrmann  Mmdebwotiti'*  friend.  «n  given  In  tho  llhi»- 
tratr.1  U.ml.-n  Now.  WJune  l\  |.r«.  ami  a»  a  UvutUpkrc*  to  the  took 
of  Wunb  of  the  Hawk)  FetHni.  1*77. 
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raise  his  son  in  the  social  scale,  he  thought  to  do 
so  by  making  him  a  lawyer,  and  to  this  end  he 
strove  in  every  way  to  stifle  the  alarming  symp- 
toms of  musical  genius  which  appeared  almost  in 
in-. in. 'v.  while  he  refused  even  to  send  the  child 
to  school,  lest  there,  among  other  things,  he  should 
also  learn  his  notes.  In  spite  of  tlm,  some 
friendly  hand  contrived  to  convey  into  the  house 
a  dumb  spinet  ia  little  instrument  in  which  the 
•I rings,  to  deaden  their  sound,  were  bound  with 
strips  of  cloth) ; — it  was  concealed  in  a  garret, 
where,  without  being  discovered,  the  boy  taught 
himself  to  play. 

When  he  was  seven  years  old,  his  father  set 
out  on  a  journey  to  visit  a  eon  by  a  former 
marriage,  who  was  val(t-iif-chaml>re  to  the  Duke 
of  Saxe  Weissenfels.  George  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  go  too;  his  request  wan  denied,  but,  with  the 
persistence  of  purj>ose  which  characterised  him 
through  life,  he  determined  to  follow  the  carriage 
on  foot,  and  actually  did  so  for  a  considerable 
distance,  a  proceeding  which  resulted  in  his 
getting  his  way.  At  Weissenfels  he  was  not  long 
in  making  friends  among  the  musicians  of  the 
Duke's  chapel,  who  gave  him  opportunities  of 
trying  hi*  hand  on  the  organ.  One  day,  after 
the  service,  he  was  lifted  on  to  the  organ  stool, 
and  played  in  such  a  mannor  as  to  surprise  every 
one,  and  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Duke, 
who,  on  making  enquiries,  found  out  the  state  of 
the  case,  and  sent  for  both  father  and  son.  He 
spoke  kindly  to  the  latter  ;  to  the  former  he  repre- 
sented that  such  genius  as  that  of  his  son  should 
be  encouraged.  The  reluctant  surgeon  yielded 
to  these  arguments,  and  from  that  time  the  little 
Handel  was  emancipated. 

He  now  became  a  pupil  of  Zachau,  organist  of 
the  cathedral  at  Halle,  under  whom  he  studied 
composition,  in  the  forms  of  canon,  counterpoint, 
and  fugue,  and  practised  on  the  organ,  the 
harpsichord,  the  violin,  and  the  hautboy, for  which 
last  instrument  he  had  a  special  predilection. 
After  three  years,  during  which  time  he  com 
posed  a  sacred  motet  each  week  as  an  exercise, 
his  master  confessed  that  the  pupil  knew  more 
than  himself,  and  Handel  was  sent  to  Berlin. 
Here  la-  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  two  com- 
posers,  Buononoini  and  Attilio  Ariosti.  whom  in 
ftfier  years  he  was  to  meet  again  in  London. 
Ariosti  received  him  kindly,  and  warmly  admired 
his  talents;  but  Buononeint,  whose  disposition 
was  sombre  and  harsh,  treated  him  at  first  with 
scorn  and  then  with  jealous  dislike.  Handel's 
wonderful  powers  of  improvisation  on  both  organ 
and  harpsichord  caused  him  to  be  regarded  here 
as  a  prodigy.  The  Elector  wished  to  attach 
him  to  his  Court,  and  to  send  him  to  Italy  ; 
but  Handel's  father  thought  this  undesirable, 
and  the  boy  was,  therefore,  brought  bark 
to  Halle,  where  be  set  to  work  again  with 
Zachau,  'copying  and  composing  large  quantities 
of  music  and  working  constantly  to  ac- 
quire the  most  solid  knowledge  of  the  science.' 
At  this  time  he  lost  his  father,  and  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  work  for  his  own  subsistence 
and  the  support  of  his  mother.    He  went,  there- 


HANDEL. 

!  fore,  to  Hamburg,  where  the  German  Opera-hou?e, 
under  the  direction  of  the  famous  c«  >iunn«<  r. 
Keinhard  Reiser,  enjoyed  a  great  reputation. 
Young  Handel  entered  the  orchestra  a*  *  violino 
di  ripieno,'  and  amused  himself  by  affecting  to 
be  an  ignoramus,  'a  man  who  could  not  count 
five.'  But  it  happened  that  Reiser  was  involved 
by  his  partner  in  some  unsuccessful  speculations, 
and  was  forced  to  hide  for  a  time  from  hi< 
creditors.  During  his  absence,  Handel  took  hi* 
place  at  the  harjisichord  in  the  orchestra,  and. 

'  ins  real  powers  l»eing  made  manifest,  he  remained 
there  permanently.  He  made  here  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  composer  Telemann,  and  of  M  at  the*'  n, 
a  very  clever  young  musician,  a  few  years  okltr 
than  himself,  who  also  had  been  tin  -infant 
prodigy,'  and  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 

,  versatility  of  his  powers.    It  is  as  a  writer  on 

'  music  and  kindred  subjects  that  he  is  U--t 
remembered,  and  especially  for  his  valuaMe 
reminiscences  of  Handel.  Among  other  anec- 
dotes, he  tells  us  that  in  1703  he  and  Handel 
went  to  Liibeck  to  compete  for  the  vacant  p*t 
of  organist.  They  found,  however,  that  it  wis 
necessary  that  the  successful  candidate  should 
marry  the  daughter  of  the  retiring  orgaci-t. 
This  condition  seemed  to  them  prohibitory,  and 
the  two  young  men  thought  it  be*t  to  return  to 
Hamburg.     The   friendship  between    the  t* » 

I  young  comjKisers  waa,  at  one  time,  very  nearly 
brought  to  a  sudden  and  tragical  conclu*:.»i. 
While  Handel  was  acting  as  conductor  at  the 
Opera-house,  it  happened  that  there  was  gi\«> 
Mattheson's  opera  of  '.Cleopatra  '  (17041.  is 
which  the  composer  himself  played  the  part  oi 
A  ntimy.  After  that  point  in  the  play  where  lie 
hero  dies,  it  had  been  Mattheson's  custom  V> 
return  to  the  claveciu  and  to  conduct  the  re- 
mainder of  the  opera.  To  this  Reiser  seems  i>« 
to  have  objected,  but  Handel  was  more  obsti- 
nate, and  refused  to  abdicate  his  place  in  favour 
of  the  resuscitated  Antony.  Mattheson  »a» 
indignant,  a  dispute  ensued,  and  a  duel,  in  win  h 
Handel's  life  was  only  saved,  and  the  lo*»  to  the 
world  of  this  mighty  master  only  averted, 
by  the  accidental  circumstance  that  the  point 
of  Mattheson's  sword  was  turned  aside  by  coin- 
ing into  contact  with  a  brass  button  on  his  anta^v- 

I  nist's  coat.  At  Hamburg,  in  Jan.  1705.  was  pr*-  1 
duced  Handel's  first  opera,  '  Almira,'  followed  in  ' 
the  same  year  by  •  Nero.'  These  were  perfbnn-d 
in  the  barbarous  manner  universal  at  that  time, 
partly  in  Gorman  and  partly  in  Italian.  Tb* 
success  of  '  Almira'  seems,  however,  to  have  betn 
great  enough  to  excite  some  jealousy  in  Rei«r 
and  other  musician*.  Mattheson  says  that,  when 
Handel  came  to  Hamburg,  he  composed  loii^ 
airs  and  interminable  cantatas,'  more  scholastic 

,  than  melodious  or  graceful ;  and  he  claims  to  have 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  young  composer  i 
improvement.  It  is  proha\de,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
genius  of  Reiser,  whose  numerous  composition* 
are  full  of  a  melody  and  charm  till  then  unknown, 
did  go  far  to  counteract  the  influent e  of  the 
crabbed  teaching  of  Zachau.  In  4  Almira'  is  » 
Sumbandt,  consisting  of  the  same  air  »hick 
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Handel  afterwards  used  for  the  beautiful  song 
in  '  Kinaldo,'  '  Lascia  ch'io  pianga.'  His  other 
works  at  this  time  were  the  ojKsras  '  Daphne' 
and  '  Florinda,'  and  a  German  Cantata  on  the 
Paction. 

In  1706  he  set  off  on  a  journey  to  Italy.  He 
went  to  Florence,  Venice,  Rome,  and  Naples, 
producing  during  this  time  hoth  operas  and 
sacred  niutic,  and  always  with  the  greatest 
success.  Among  these  works  may  be  mentioned 
two  Latin  Psalms,  'Dixit  Dominus'  and  '  Lau- 
date  Pucri  ; '  two  Operas, '  Rodrigo'  and  *  Agrip- 
nina ; '  two  Oratorios,  '  Resurrezione '  and  *  11 
Trionfo  del  Tempo;'  and  the  aerenata  'Aci, 
Galatea,  e  Polifemo,'  produced  at  Naples,  and 
quite  distinct  from  the  subsequent  English  work 
of  a  similar  name.  This  serenata  i*  remarkable 
lor  an  air,  written  for  some  Bass  singer  whose 
name  has  remained  unknown,  but  whose  voice 
must  liave  been  extraordinary,  for  this  song  re- 
quires a  compass  of  no  lees  than  two  octaves  and 
a  fifth!  [Bass.] 

In  1709  Handel  returned  to  Germany,  where 
the  Elector  of  Hanover  (afterwards  George  I  of 
England)  offered  him  the  post  of  Capellmeister, 
held  till  then  by  the  Abbe  Stetfani,  who  himself 
designated  Handel  as  his  8ucces.-or.  The  latter 
had  already  received  pressing  invitations  from 
England,  and  he  only  accepted  the  Capellmeister- 
ship  on  the  condition  that  he  should  he  allowed 
to  visit  this  country,  whither  he  came  at  the  end 
of  1710.  y 

Italiarfmusic  had  recently  become  the  fashion 
in  London;  operas  '  on  the  Italian  model,' that 
is.  with  the  dialogue  in  recitative,  having  been 
lirit  given  in  1705,  at  Drury  Lane,  and  after- 
wards at  the  King's  Theatre.    The  opera  of 
4  Rinaldo,'  written  by  Handel  in  fourteen  dayB. 
was  first  performed  on  Eebruwry  24,  1711.  It 
was  mounted  with  a  magnificence  then  quite 
unusual ;    and,    among  other  innovations,  the 
gardens  of  Armida  were  filled  with  living  birds, 
a  piece  of  realism  hardly  outdone  in  these  days. 
The  music  was  enthusiastically  received,  and  it 
at  once  established  its  composer's  reputation.  Ho 
was  obliged,  at  the  end  of  mx  months,  to  return 
to  his  post  in  Hanover;  but  he  had  found  in 
London  a  fitter  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  genius ; 
and  in  January,  171 2,  he  was  here  again,  nor 
had  he  yet  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  England 
for  Hanover,  when  the  Elector  of  that  State 
succeeded  to  the  English  throne.    It  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  new  king  should  look  with 
favourable  eyes  on  his  truant  Capellmeister,  who, 
for  his  part,  "kept  carefully  out  of  the  way.  Peace 
was,  however,  brought  about  by  the  good  offices 
of  the  Hanoverian  Baron  Kilmauseck,  who  re- 
quested Handel  to  compose  some  music  for  the 
occasion  of  an  aquatic  file  given  by  the  king. 
The  result  was  the  series  of  twenty-five  pieces, 
known  as  the  '  Water  Music'   These,  performed 
under  Handel's  direction  by  an  orchestra  in  a 
barge  which  followed  the  king's  boat,  hat!  the 
effect  of  softening  the  royal  resentment.  an< 
Handel's  pardon  was  sealed  not  long  a'ter  by  0 
 *      .v.,.  ™imv>ser  of  an  annuity  of  £iOO. 


In  1 7 1 6"  he  accompanied  the  king  to  Hanover, 
where  he  remained  till  171S,  producing  while 
there  his  one  German  oratorio,  the  '  passion.' 
This  work  contains  great  beauties,  but  it  is  very 
different  in  style  from  his  subsequent  compositions 
of  a  similar  kind,  still  strongly  suggesting  the 
influence  of  Reiser  and  of  Stetiani. 

On  Handel's  return  to  England,  he  accepted 
the  post  of  chapel-master  to  the  Duke  of  Chandos. 
This  nobleman, — who  from  the  magnificence  of 
his  style  of  living  was  sometimes  called  the  Grand 
Duke,  ha<l  a  palace  named  Cannons,  near  Edge- 
ware,  and  a  chapel  furnished  like  the  churches 
of  Italy.  His  first  chapel  master  was  Dr. 
Pepusch,  his  countryman,  who  retired  grace- 
fully in  favour  of  the  younger  master.  Here 
Handel  remained  for  three  years,  with  an  or- 
chestra and  singers  at  his  disposal  ;  and  pro- 
duced the  two  'Chandos'  Te  Deums,  the  twelve 
•Chandos'  Anthems,  the  English  serenata  '  Acis 
and  Galatea,'  and  'Esther,'  his  first  Euglish 
oratorio.  He  also  taught  the  daughters  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  for  whom  he  wrote  his  *  Suites 
de  pieces  pour  le  Clavecin  '  (vol.  1).  Be- 
sides all  this,  he,  in  1720,  undertook  to  direct 
the  Italian  Opera  for  the  society  called  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.  He  engaged  a  company  of 
Italian  singers,  including  Durastanti  and  the 
celebrated  sopranist  Senesino  ;  and  with  these  he 
pnxluced  '  Radamisto.'  The  BUCCeu  of  this  opera 
was  complete ;  but  a  party,  jealous  of  Handel's 
ascendancy,  was  forming  in  opposition  to  him. 
Buononcini  and  Ariosti  had  also  been  attracted 
to  London  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and 
each  of  these  composers  had  a  following  among 
the  supporters  of  the  Opera.1    It  was,  perhaps, 

>  BI'ONONCINI  or  BOXOXriM.  a  family  nf  mmSHanv  In  the  17th 
•ml  lull  centuries  who-*  nam*-.  Inv  n:  lw-n  omitted  in  It*  proper 
place,  u  added  here.  Th»  father,  Ulnvvssi  >l\m\.  »n  horn  nt 
Molina  about  ami  «  »-  chief  musician  to  ihr  Duke  >lae«tro  dl 
»  api-Uaof  the  I  hutch  of  San  Giovanni  In  Montr  there,  at  v.  I  a  member 
of  |be  Aceademla  del  Ularmoolcl  of  BotagMh    lie  *u  a  t.  nt 

and  pimluitLve  arti«r.  who  Irft  composition-  In  many  cli>-e<.  vocal 
ami  lii<tnimer.«al.  ami  a  trcall-e  oti  •Mifin.  pmtlfeo1  < Solemn*  H><3, 
MM  ,  which  «tt  translated  Into  German,  and  l»  a  rlmr  and  !*n«li.|e 
work,  •till  of  n<r  to  the  "Indent.  He  died  Not.  W.  l'>.  Hi«  »>n 
Axn  ki-'.  or  Marc  Avmxso.  n<  bom  at  Modrna  liT7>.  He  appear*  lo 
hate  tray- lied  much,  and  to  hate  been  for  '«m*  yi-ars  In  Germany— 
thouvh  thl«  may  be  merely  a  cotifu*l»n  with  hl«  broil  er.  In  17)4  he 
wa«  at  Home.  In  1771  Hae«tro  ill  lajiella  to  the  Inike  of  Moriena.  where 
he  died  July  f.  172fi.  7  operaa  of  hi-  are  mentioned  *«  remaining  In 
MS.  Hit  Camilla,  which  ha.*  Ixs-n  publi  bed.  had  an  •ttraordluary 
popularity  abroad :  and  in  Envland  ran  fit  nluht*  In  4  ye«r»  O'urue* 
lv.  vli'i.  lie  ws«  apparently  the  tievt  of  the  family,  thotnrh  hi*  H«ht  U 
com  Id*' raid?  ohwuri-d  bT  hl«  brofhrr  I.KiVtfSI  lUm-n,  on  whom, 
r'iflitly  or  wrongly.  :be  fame  of  the  family  rcM».  Ilr  n>  iM.rn  at 
Minima  IfiTi.  and  Instructed  by  bin  father  and  by  f'ui.ojtsa.  He  way 
a  miulclan  of  undoubted  merit.  ihoiiKli  not  id  marled  originality 
who  suffered  from  too  clow  c.  mparlvm  with  Handel  -a«  talent  mutt 
elway*  suffer  when  brought  into  oliwlon  with  gcidu^and  from  * 
proud  and  difficult  ilUpodlloii  very  damaali.ir  to  10-  in'rre«0.  HI* 
firM  entrance  Into  the  mu«tcal  world  wa<.  a«  a  vtol.ucelliM.  in  which 
capacity  he  was  attached  to  the  Court  of  Vienna  at  or  about  V0L  HI* 
earlb-»t  opera,  Camilla 'If  indeed  that  wa»  not  hl»  broih»i '•).  wa*  ittven 
»t  Vienna  about  the  sam»  date  :  hl«  neit.  •  1  ullo  thtilto '  and  'Sen*/ 
at  Rom-  ItS't.  Iti  HW*  we  find  him  and  Arhi»0  n'  the  r..urt  of  Ivrlln. 
when  llaiwbd.  then  a  tail  of  14  wan  titer*  too  lot  a  tlnir  <i,lirr«*iwler*« 
llondrl.  I.  -Vi'.  At  Berlin  he  wa«  court  cumpuvr  from  17'«  tol7(V\and  a 
very  prominent  prraooafe  :  tut  from  I7i«  to  I7.i«hl<  lime  .e»m«  to  hay* 
Ih>.  o  dlvldi-d  ktiwn  Vienna  and  Italy.  In  th-  tatUryarh-  recelred 
a  Mil  to  London.  A  treat  lmpul>*  hail  recet,ilj  l»— it  alren  to  Italian 
opera  by  the  •iubll«hin«nt  of  the  Hoyal  Ai-ademy  of  Mtt^ic.  Ilaudvl 
•ra- iiin-clor.  and  liuottoncini  ami  Arlo  tlwen.  Invited  over  tn  place  the 
»<•«  liMtltutlmi  mt  thehr.ade-t  p  «»ll>ie  I»im«.  Iliinnot  clnl  w»«  received 
wltli  eitnnirdmaiy  f  ivour.  and  there  at-  |»erli»p»  few  •iibM-ripttou-lUt* 
reuiarknhle  a-  that  to  hl«  Tanrate  e  Uurlti '  .  17*1 '  for  the  larv« 
ntttlibsi  of  cop»<  taken  by  'ndlvldual«  of  rank.  In  Krgl«nd  at  that 
time  evetvthltur  n-  more  or  le»«  i.iltiiral.  ami  while  llrtnlel  wa«  *np- 
:>rel  bv  'hr  Hanoverian  Klim.  BiioikiocIiiI  w»«  UVen  up  by  the  Kteat 
houtiof  liu;Und,  yu-ci.slcrrr.  tuudertaiid,  and  MaiiUiruugh.  1  rora 
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with  the  object  of  reconciling  all  parties,  tliat  it 
was  arranged  to  produce  'Muzio  Sc*vola,'  an 
opera  of  which  the  first  act  was  written  by 
Ariosti  (or,  according  to  Chrysander,  by  a  certain 
Mattei,  alian  Pippo),  the  second  by  Buononcini, 
and  the  third  by  Handel.  Poor  Ariosti  had  no 
chance  in  this  formidable  comjtetition.  With 
Buononcini,  a  man  of  distinguished  talent,  and 
able  in  »>me  measure  to  Bupport  the  rivalry  with 
Handel,  the  case  was  different.  Handel  s  act, 
however,  was  universally  declared  to  I*  the  best ; 
but  his  victory  only  excited  the  enmity  of  his 
opponents  more  than  ever.  His  stubborn  pride 
and  independence  of  character  were  ill  suited  to 
conciliate  the  nobility,  in  those  days  the  chief 
supporters  of  the  Opera ;  and  all  those  whom  he 
had  personally  offended  joined  the  Buononcini- 
faction.  This  fashionable  excitement  about  the 
rival  claims  of  two  composers,  like  that  which 
raged  in  Paris  when  the  whole  of  society  was 
divided  into  'Gluckists'  and  '  Piccinnists,'  gave 
rise  to  many  squibs  and  lampoons,  the  best  of 
which,  perhaps,  has  been  more  often  incorrectly 
quoted  and  erroneously  attributed  than  any 
similar  jen  d'esprit.  The  epigram,  usually  as- 
cribed to  Dean  Swift,  and  actually  printed  in 
some  collections  of  his  works,  is  undoubtedly  the 
work  of  John  P>yrom,  the  Lancashire  poet,  ami 
inventor  of  a  system  of  shorthand.  He  speaks 
in  his  diary1,  under  date  June  1725.  of  *  my 
epigram    up-u   Handel  and  Bononcini  being 

the  Mactborouftt  hrndr  he  enjoyed  for  many  jean  an  Income  of  MM., 
and  a  home  ami  an  »..••        position  In  (heir  hou-e.   n  -  omnriiou 
with  the  Academy  o.utlnijcd  for  7  or  •  jean.  duiu*  which  he  com. 
piwol  lb*-  i.|M-ra<  of  A-tarUi  l7Aj>,t'rl«po  i\TU>,  Krmlula •  ITii).  Kaniaca 
1 1 TJ3 1.  Calfurnla  tttHi,  A«tjana>  (IT/7  .  and  i.rWWia  il?JU>  —  though 
that  I*  «ti«p«clr.|  to  be  ivallj  hl»  brother**.  All  the»e  piece*  were  well  i 
reeelred,  and  A>tartn  rati  lor  .*&>  night*.    An  epU»le  of  hit  operatic  ' 
career  «<  the  Joint  composition  of  the  3  act*  of  Mini"  Scemla,  In  | 
(Til,  by  Arhntl  nf  aro.rdlng  to  <hrj"ander  fit  .'«;■  I  illppo  Mallei,  or 
llppo— lln  <ii  -i ii- ii. i   anal  Handel.   Kuonnnrliir*  »ct  wa«  »uperli»r  to  < 
Matter*,  lint  I  lie  Judgment  of  the  public  «a«  «o  unmi*takeablj  In 
tn  >nr  <>r  Handel'*  a*  to  allow  of  no  appeal.  On  the  death  of  Marl- 
borough. JllM  14,  I       Kuonnnelnl  wa»  cnmml««|oned  to  write  the 
anthem  for  hi*  fin.,  ral  In  llrnrj  Vll'%  Chapel  '  Aug. »).  to  the  Word* 
"  W  hen  haul  wa«  king  over  n*.'   It  was  afterward*  published  In  »cor». 
and  ha«  BM  portion*,  though  rerj  unequal.    About  the  jear  1731 
the  dbruvef]  Dial  a  niadil.al  to  the  word*  'In  una  «lepe  ombroaa.' 
which  ha<l  batti  *n  1  >mlt  led  to  the  Academj  tome  jean  pmrl»u.*Ij  a* 
hi*  t»m|"'  'i  "ii.  wo*  a  mi-n-  lran*cript  of  one  bj  Lotti.  led  to  a  long 
core-  >p«o  !.  ...<• ,  and  caused  a  great  deal  of  eiritement  and  much 

Irritation  agalu'l  Piiononclnl.  and  »a»  the  tint  »tep  In  hb  fall.  It  I* 
dlRlcult  to  mi  l.TManii  whj  a  man  of  his  abllille*.  wltote  own  madrigal* 
were  well  know*  and  hlghlj  thought  of  i«ee  llawkln*'*  te*tlm..nj> 
ahuuld  hate  borrowed  from  a  composer  whote  equal  he  rertahdj 
was  If  Indeed  he  did  bormw  Lotti'*  mu«ic  at  all- whit h  I*  bjno  mean*  I 
certain  (llawkln*.  rh.  1<>).   The  pride  and  haughlj  temper  of  the  man. 
which  chned  hi*  hp*  during  the  whole  conte*!,  wa*  protiablj  a  chief 
r»a*on  fur  th«  f-eliiw  again*!  him.    It  I*  certain  thai  It  led  t«  the 
arieranee  of  hi*  ruiineiton  with  the  Murlboroogh  fanillt  which  lo"k 
place  ihnrtlj  after  thl*  alTalr.   lie  thru  attached  hlm**lf  t..  a  certain 
Count  l'ghl.  who  profc**ed  to  ha*e  the  «ci-rrl  of  MaMn  £  A  •.  MMM  to 
Kranoe.  and  r  notified  th*p*  fur  mmr  jmp.  Tlier<'  *•  •.itch  -i.i.t  of 
him  once  more,  plajlng  tin-  eetlu  to  a  motel  of  hi*  nw    In  II  -  >  hapel 
of  Look*  XV.    In  IT**  he  w»«  *ent  fi.r  In  \  li  on*  |u  <  ■  ili|*Ke  tlir  tnci-  . 
for  the  I 'ear-  of  Ali  la  I'lmpelle  'Oct.  7>.  and  ••-•n  alter  left  Vienna  to 
be  cum|m*er  lo  the  Opera  at  Venire,  when-  »<  leave  him. 

He*lde*  the  opera*  avribeil  to  him— '"J  In  all— uml  Hi"  Other  wnrkl 
mentioned  nl...r>-,  before  leartiig  It  logna  he  )  •  .1  I  njipfWHue*. 

J  ma**e*  for  Hrolce*  each.dtieltl  ill  mmera.  and  an  inatoiln'  II  t>l»Mie.' 
Another  oratorio.  '  Interclo."  a  IV  l>-um.  etc..  etc.  i •-rimln  In  M.-.  «t 
Vienna  and  el<««here.    A  thlnl  nraiotl..    h.  Mr..l.i  >li  Harl."  mid  a 
P*alm. '  Laii'lat"  imerl."  »rc  In  the  r>at  re  I  lltnu  i,i<  .- .    n  .  I  ll.r.irj. 
HetFIUwllllamr.illrctli.il  C»iiitirl  l..  c..iitalu<  mi  .  ]••  n    I  i.  ...  ..' 

■•J*,  aiul  Motet-,  a  Ma«.  «)ne  in.in.i.r,  it  «.  an-l  in  n.<  i  hiiIai  \» 
.and  Dtvertlmeiill.    Noiello.  In  hi<  'MUwUlhrM  Mrt»k  '  hai 

fcc4  4  mo»enieiit»  f-e.-  j.   fwl.l.  I.  il  ,  .  n,   .,i,  l  I  W,i 

^Uga,  are  tin-  Urn -t  mi  1  thr>  m-  u 
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in  the  pa  jeers.'    It  runs,  correctly,  as  publish-! 
in  Byro in  s  1  Miscellaneous  Poems,'  aa  follows 
'Some  a«y.  compwr'd  to  Bononcini, 

Ttuit  M  .    In  .  :  I  l.un  U-l  -  but  a  .Sinn;  , 

Others  mret,  that  he  to  Hamli-1 
la  acarcely  tit  to  hold  a  Candle: 
Hrautfe  all  tiiii  Ditlere new  -In .ull  be. 
Twixt  TweodieMlutn  and  Tw  m In " 

Handel  worked  on,  unmoved,  amid  the  genenl 
strife,  and  in  1729  entered  into  partnership 
with  Heidegger,  proprietor  of  the  King's  Theatrv. 
He  productd  opera  after  opera;  but,  owing  b 
the  ever  increasing  op|>o-«ition.  his  later  piec» 
met  with  less  success  than  his  earlier  work*. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  oratorio  of '  lather,'  ana 
•  Acts  and  Galatea,'  composed  at  Cannon*  wen 
now  given  in  public  for  the  first  time ;  they  wet 
performed  on  the  stage,  with  scenic  effects,  but 
without  action,  and  were  very  well  recetvei 
Several  of  Handel's  instrumental  works  wen 
written  at  this  epoch.    On  the  occasion  of  tlr; 
performance  of 'Deborah,'  an  oratorio,  in  1733. 
the  rai>t-d  prices  of  seats  at  the  theatre  add  i 
to  the  rancour  of  the  composer's  enemies ;  and. 
to  crown  all.  he  quarrelled  with  Senesino,  whiw 
engagement  was,  therefore,  broken  off.  Sene- 
sino was  the  spoiled  child  of  the  public ;  liu 
cause  was  hotly  espoused  by  all  the  partuan* 
of  Buononcini,  and  even  those  influential  per- 
sonages who  1 1  it«  1  remained  faithful  to  Haiio.cJ 
insisted  that  their  favourite  should  be  retained 
at  the  theatre.     Handel  thought  this  condi- 
tion incompatible  with  his  dignity ;  he  refold, 
and  his  friends  deserted  him  for  the  enemv  f 
camp.    At  this  juncture,  a  charge  was  brou^k: 
against  Buononcini,  that  be  had  presented  a 
his  own  to  the  Academy  of  Music  a  Madrigal 
in   reality  the  work  of  Lotti,  the  Venetian. 
This  was  very  strange,  as  Buononcini  nugb: 
have  been    expected   to    compose    almost  u 
good  a  madrigal  as  Lotti :  he  quitted  EnglanL 
however,  without  defence  or  reply,  and  his  party 
had  to  make  Senesino  their  rally ing-point, 

Handel's  partnership  with  Heidegger  emKJ 
in  1734.  and  the  King's  Theatre  was  given  up 
to  the  rival  company.    He  now  became  an  in. 
prenario  on  his  own  account,  and  first  took  the 
theatre  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  but  soon  left  it 
for  Covent  Garden,  where,  besides  several  operai. 
he  produced  the  music  to  Dryden's  Ode 'Alex- 
ander's Feast,  or  the  Power  of  Music'  HU 
undertaking  proved,  commercially,  a  failure  : 
and  in  17.37  he  became  bankrupt.     It  tpeaks 
volumes  for  the  low  state  of  musical  taste  st  die 
period,  that  at  this  time  the  rival  house  was  al» 
forced  to  close  its  doors  for  want  of  support : 
although  its  company  included,  besides  Cuxzoai 
ami  Senesino,  the  wonderful  Farinelli,  whoewn 
quitted  England  in  disgust.    Handel's  health 
imbed  to  his  lubours  and  anxieties;  be  had 
an  attack  of  paralysis,  which  forced  him  to  go 
to   Ai\   la  Cluq telle.     He  returned,  scarcely 
recovered,  in  November,  and,  between  the  15th 
of  that  month  and  the  34th  of  December,  wrote 
the  ojiera  of  'Faramondo'  and  the  Funeral 
Anthem  for  the  death  of  (Jueen  Caroline.  'Kara- 
tnoudo'  was  a  failure ;  so  were  also  the  pasticcio 
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Vlexander  Severua'  and  the  opera  of  '  Xerxes,' 
srfonned  in  the  (spring  of  i  738.  He  had,  how- 
er,  a  number  of  faithful  friends  who  remained 
yal  to  him  in  his  adversity.  They  persuaded 
sn  to  give  a  concert  fur  his  own  benefit ;  and 
lis  was  a  complete  success.  It  shows  what,  in 
dte  of  his  unpopularity  with  the  great,  was  the 
ablic  appreciation  of  his  genius  and  high  cha- 
pter, that  a  statue  of  him,  by  Koubilliac,  was 
tcted  in  Vauxhall  Gardens;  the  only  iustanre 
a  record  of  such  an  honour  being  paid  to  an 
-tist  during  his  lifetime.    From  1739  he  did 


ttle  in  the  way  of  opera-composing.  With  the 
cception  of  '  Itm-neo  in  1 740,  and  of  Deidamia' 
1  1 74 1,  he  thenceforward  treated  only  oratorio, 
r  similar  subjects.  He  said  that  'sacred  music 
-as  best  suited  to  a  man  descending  in  the  vale 
f  years ;  *  but  it  was  with  regret,  and  only  after 
:•  item  ted  failures,  that  he  quitted  the  stormy 
of  operatic  enterprise.  The  world  has  no 
fason  to  be  sorry  that  he  did  so.  for  there  is  no 
oubt  that  in  Oratorio  he  found  his  real  field, 
>t  which  Nature  and  education  had  equally  and 
pecially  fitted  him. 

The  series  of  works  which  have  immortalized 
fandel'a  name  only  began  now,  when  he  was 
uly-five  years  old  In  1 740  were  composed  and 
•erformed  '.Said'  and  '  Israel  in  Egypt.'  'Saul' 
says  Chrysaiider)  4  fulfils  in  the  highest  degree 
:very  condition  of  a  perfect  historical  picture; 
•ejecting,  as  it  does,  the  historical  object  at  once 
kithfully  and  in  its  noblest  aspect.'  It  was 
successful.  '  Israel,'  which  contains  some  of  the 
must  colossal  choruses  that  Handel  over  wrote, 
was  so  ill-received  that,  at  the  second  perform- 
mce,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  lighten  the 
work  by  the  introduction  of  operatic  non.'/s  be- 
tween the  choruses.  After  tho  third  performance, 
it  was  withdrawn.  '  I-rael*  was  followed  by  the 
music  to  Drvd-u's  '(Me  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day.' 
and  that  to  '  L'Allegro'  and  '11  PeDMRMo'  of 
Hilton,  and  to  '  11  Moderate,'  which  was  a  third 
part  added  by  Cliarles  Jcnuens,  w  ho  afterwards 
•emptied  the  words  of  the  '  Messiah.' 

In  1 741  Handel  received  from  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a 
pressing  invitation  to  visit  that  country.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  mouth  of  November  he  went  there, 
and  was  warmly  received,  his  principal  works 
(not  operatic)  being  performed  in  Dublin  and 
enthusiastically  applauded.  On  April  iS,  1742, 
M  the  benefit  of  a  charitable  society,  he  pro- 
duced the  '  Messiah,'  his  greatest  oratorio,  and 
that  which  has  obtained  the  firmest  and  most 
enduring  hold  on  public  favour.  Signora  Avoglio 
*«d  Mrs.  fibber  were  tho  principal  singers  on 
the  occasion  of  its  first  performance.  After  a 
»"journ  in  Ireland  of  nine  months,  during  which 
m  met  with  worthy  appreciation  and  al»o  some- 
what repaired  his  broken  fortunes,  he  returned  to 
London;  and  the  'Messiah'  was  performed  (or 
the  first  time  there  on  March  23,  1749.  It  U 
related  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  audience  was 
exceedingly  struck  and  affected  by  the  music  in 
Pjfteral,  but  that  when  that  part  ol  the  Hallelu  jah 
Chorus  began,  'Eur  the  Lord  God  omnipotent 


reigneth.'  they  were  so  transported  that  they  all, 
with  the  king,  wdio  was  present,  started  at  once 
to  their  feet,  and  remained  standing  till  the 
chorus  ended.  The  custom  of  rising  during  the 
performance  of  the '  Hallelujah  Chorus '  originated 
from  this  incident. 

The  '  Messiah'  was  followed  by  'Samson.'  and 
the  Te  De.nnx  and  anthem  written  to  celebrate  the 
victory  of  Dettingen  ;  by  4  Joseph,'  'Semele,'  'liel- 
shazzar,'  and  'Hercules.'  But  tho  hostility  of 
the  aristocratic  party  which  he  had  provoked  by 
refusing  to  compose  music  for  Scnesino,  was  still 
as  virulent  as  ever.  They  worked  against  him 
persistently,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  season 
1744-5  he  was  again  bankrupt,  and  seems  to 
have  been,  for  the  time,  overwhelmed  by  his 
failure,  for  during  a  year  and  a  half  he  wrote 
scarcely  anything.  He  began  again  in  1746  with 
the  'Occasional  Oratorio,'  and  'Judas  Macra- 
bieus;'  and  these  were  followed  by  'Joshua,' 
'Solomon'  (which  contains  an  unrivalled  series 
of  descriptive  choruses),  'Susanna,'  'Theodora' 
and  tho  '  Choice  of  Hercules.'  His  last  oratorio 
was  'Jephtha,'  composed  in  February,  1752. 
It  was  while  engaged  on  it  that  he  was  first 
attacked  by  the  disease  which  finally  deprived 
him  of  sight.  Three  times  he  was  couched  for 
cataract,  but  without  success ;  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  he  was  almost,  if  not  entirely 
blind.  He  was  at  first  profoundly  depressed  by 
bis  affliction  ;  but  after  a  time,  with  indomitable 
strength,  he  rose  superior  to  it.  His  energy, 
though  lessened,  was  not  paralysed.  He  actually 
continued  to  preside  at  the  organ  during  the  per- 
formance of  his  own  oratorios,  and  even  to  play 
organ-concertos.  In  1757,  one  more  work  was 
produced  at  Covent  Garden,  the  'Triumph  of 
Time  and  Truth.'  an  augmented  version,  in 
English,  of  the  Italian  oratorio  of  170S,  *  11 
Trionfo  del  Tempo  e  del  Disinganuo.'  Of  the 
numerous  additions  in  the  later  version  many 
were  new,  some  taken  from  former  works.  His 
fame  and  popularity  steadily  increased  during 
these  last  years,  and  much  of  the  old  animosity 
against  him  died  away.  On  April  6.  1759,  he 
attended  a  performance  of  the  '  Messiah'  at 
Covent  Garden :  it  was  his  last  effort.  On 
Saturday  the  1 1 4th  of  April,  he  died,  at  his  house  • 
in  1  Urook  Street.  He  was  buried  in  the  South 
Transept  of  Westminster  Abbey,  whero  a  moan* 
ment  by  Koubilliac  was  erected  to  his  memory 
in  1762.  His  gravestone,  with  his  coat  of  arms, 
his  name,  and  the  two  dates  '  Horn  y°  23  Feb- 
ruary 1684,  Died  V*  14th  of  April  1759/  is  below 
the  monument.  It  was  engraved  as  a  frontispiece 
to  the  Hook  of  Words  of  the  Handel  Festival, 
186a.  ' 

Handel  has  left  behind  him  in  his  adopted 
country  a  name  and  a  popularity  which  never 

I  Thla  (Ut«  l»  mpporte.1  br  the  rntry  In  th*  Wr«tmli»t«r  Abbey 
f«nW  /'•-.*.  b»  tlir  letter  of  Jtir.rt  smylh.  the  |v<fiimer.  II»n<M'i 
ia  .1  mutual*  fri-n  l,  k>  .ill  tli-  rt.utrmporary  Journal*  asyl  niatfm- 
/  ii"«.  snil  hj  Ik*  '!»''•  "i>  the  Innili-.tiuir.  l>r.  Knrii'j  in  alone  In 
rtatlmr.  «n  quite  inefficient  wMtMP,  Ik*  late  »>  Um  I  Mh  |  and  It  It 
•  pity  that  |n  khouM  bate  ait«rr.l  tbr  lti«trlinl..n  of  tha 
In  PUflu  It  b>r  l>.«  I  k.  wvln  Wppart  hl»« 
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has  been,  and  probably  never  will  be,  rivalled  by  ' 
tbat  of  any  other  composer.  He  became  a  natur- 
alised British  subject  {in  I  ;  but  to  claim  him 
as  an  Eiujlixhnutn  is  as  gratuitous  as  it  would 
be  to  deny  that  the  whole  tone  of  his  mind  and 
genius  were  singularly  attuned  to  the  beat  fea- 
tures of  the  English  character.  The  stubborn 
independence,  the  fearless  truth  and  loyalty  of  i 
that  character,  the  deep,  genuine  feeling  which, 
in  its  horror  of  pretence  or  falso  sentiment, 
hides  'i-lf  I  -  hind  bluntness  of  expression,  the 
practicalness  of  mind  which  seeks  to  derive  it* 
ideas  from  facts,  and  not  ita  facts  from  ideas, — 
these  found  their  artistic  expression  in  the  works 
of  Handel  ;  besido  which  he  was,  beyond  all  doubt, 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Kngland's 
greatest  coui|>oser,  Henry  Purcell :  and  no  native 
composer  could  in  these  days  be  as  truly  English 
as  he  was.  for  in  an  age  of  rapid  travelling  and 
constant  interchange  of  ideas,  men  and  thought 
Ivecome  cosmopolitan.  Grandeur  and  simplicity, 
the  majestic  scale  on  which  his  compositions  are 
conceived,  the  clear  definiteneas  of  his  ideas  and 
the  directness  of  the  means  employed  in  carrying 
them  out,  pathetic  feeling  expressed  with  a  grave 
seriousness  equally  removed  from  the  sensuous 
and  the  abstract,— these  are  the  distinguishing 
qualities  of  Handel's  music. 

Handel  was  a  man  of  honour  and  integrity, 
and  of  an  uncompromising  independence  of  cha- 
racter.   '  In  an  age  when  artists  used  to  live  in 
a  sort  of  domesticity  to  the  rich  and  powerful, 
he  refined  to  be  the  dependent  of  any  one,  and  i 
preserved  his  dignity  with  a  jealous  care.'   This,  I 
no  doubt,  irritated  those  great  people  whose 
vanity  was  gratified  when  men  of  genius  lived 
by  their  patronage;   but.  on  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  his  temper  was  natu- 
rally irascible  ami  even  violent,  and  his  fits  of  \ 
passion,  while  they  lasted,  quite  ungovernable,  j 
Even  when  he  was  conducting  concerts  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  if  the  ladies  of  the  Court 
talke  I  instead  of  listening,  4  his  rage  was  un- 
controllable, and  sometimes  carried  him  to  the 

length  of  swearing  and  calling  names  

whereupon  the  gentle  Princess  would  say  to  the 
offenders,  "  Hush,  hush  !  Handel  is  angry.'  '  it 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  prince  and  princess  that 
they  respected  the  real  worth  of  the  master  too 
much  t<>  he  seriously  offended  by  his  manners. 

Handel  never  married,  nor  did  he  ever  show 
any  inclination  for  the  cares  and  joys  of  domestic 
life.  He  was  a  good  son  and  a  go<xl  brother; 
but  he  lived  wholly  for  his  art,  his  only  other 
tasto  being  for  pictures,  of  which  he  was  a 
connoisseur.  He  seldom  left  his  house,  except 
to  go  to  the  theatre,  or  to  some  picture-rale. 
His  tastes  were  simple,  though  he  ato  enor- 
mously ;  having  a  large,  if  not  an  unhealthy, 
appetite  to  satis  iy.  His  charitaMcucss  *"d 
liberality  were  unbounded;  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Soc'ety  for  the  benefit  of  dis- 
tressed musicians,  and  one  of  the  chief  bene- 
factors of  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

He  was  74  years  old  when  he  died  ;  but,  ! 
when  wo  contemplate  the  amount  of  work  he  , 


accomplished,  his  life  seems  short  in  comparison. 
Nor  did  he  live  in  seclusion,  where  he  could 
command  all  his  time.  Gifted  with  abnormal 
bodily  strength,  and  with  an  industry  truly  cha- 
racteristic of  that  nation  '  which'  (as  says  C'hry- 
aander)  'has  laboured  more  than  any  other  to 
turn  into  a  blessing  the  curse  of  Adam,  In  the 
sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  shalt  eat  bread,'  he  ex- 
celled in  every  branch  of  his  art;  but,  beside 
this,  he  was  a  teacher,  a  chapel  master,  an  opera- 
director,  and  an  impimario.  He  was,  with  the 
exception  of  J.  S.  P.ach,  the  greatest  organist 
and  harpsichordist  of  his  age.  He  never  devoted 
much  time  to  the  violin;  but,  when  it  suited 
him  to  play,  his  tone  was  such  that  avowed  pro- 
fessors of  the  instrument  might  have  t>ken  him 
as  a  model.  He  had  but  little  voice,  yet  he  was 
an  excellent  singer  of  such  songs  as  required  an 
expressive  delivery  rather  than  florid  execution. 
With  his  singers  he  was  sometimes  tyrannical, 
and  amusing  stories  are  told  of  his  passage*  of 
arms  with  recalcitrant  prime  donne :  but  he  knew 
how  to  conciliate  them,  and  how  to  preserve  their 
respect;  he  would  take  any  trouble,  and  go  any 
distance,  to  teach  them  their  songs  ;  and  :dl  the 
principal  artists  resident  in  I/mdm,  whom  he 
employed,  remained  permanently  with  him  to 
the  end  of  his  life. 

The  rapidity  with  which  he  composed  was  as 
wonderful  as  his  industry;  he  may  be  add  to 
have  improvised  many  of  his  works  on  (taper. 
'Hinaldo'  was  written  in  14  days;  the  'Mes- 
siah' in  24!  From  his  earliest  years  he  was 
remarkable  for  this  great  readiness  in  extem- 
porising ;  he  was  always  teeming  with  ideas,  to 
which  his  perfect  command  of  all  the  resources 
or  counterpoint  enabled  him  to  give  instanta- 
neous and  fluent  expression.  It  was  his  cm  torn 
to  play  organ  concertos  between  the  act*  or  the 
pieces  of  Ins  oratorios ;  but  these  written  com- 
positions were  only  of  service  to  him  when  he 
felt  that  he  was  not  in  the  vein  ;  otherwise,  be 
gave  himself  up  to  the  inspirations  of  his  genius. 
This,  indeed,  was  almost  always  the  case  after  ho 
became  blind,  when  all  that  was  given  to  the  or- 
chestra was  a  sort  of  riforncl,  between  the  recur- 
rences of  which  Handel  improvised  away  as  long 
as  it  pleased  him,  the  band  waiting  until  a  pause  or 
a  trill  gave  them  the  signal  for  recommencement. 
His  instrumental  compositions  h  ive,  in  many  re- 
spects, bu<  h  as  their  lucid  simplicity  and  a  cer- 
tain unexiiectedness  in  the  modulations  and  the 
entries  of  the  various  subjects,  the  character  of 
improvisations.  He  seems  to  have  regarded 
these  works  as  a  storehouse  for  his  ideas,  on 
which  he  often  drew  for  his  more  important 
compositions. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  Unit  the 
pp;  t  d  with  which  he  worked  argues  any  want  "f 
care  in  the  workmanship,  nor  that  he  wa«  content 
always  to  leave  his  ideas  in  the  form  in  which 
they  first  occurred  to  him.  The  shortness  of 
time  occupied  in  the  completion  of  his  gnat 
masterpieces  is  to  be  explained,  not  merely  by 
the  ever-readiness  of  his  inspiration,  but  abo 
by  the  luboriousnos  and  wonderful  power  of 
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concentration  which  enabled  him  actually  to 
get  through  more  work  in  a  given  time  than  is 
accomplished  by  ordinary  men.  Those  original 
sketches  of  his  works  that  are  extant,  while 
bearing  in  their  penmanship  the  traces  of  im- 
petuous speed,  yet  abound  in  erasures,  correc- 
tions and  afterthoughts,  showing  that  he  brought 
sound  judgment  and  stem  criticism  to  bear  on 
his  own  creations. 

In  gratitude  for  the  pension  allowed  him  by 
the  king  alter  Handel's  death,  Smith,  his  amanu- 
ensis, to  whom  Handel  had  left  his  MSS.,  pre- 
sented them  all  to  George  III.  They  remain 
still  in  the  Musical  Library  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  and  are  as  follows : — Operas,  32  vols. ; 
Oratorios,  31  vols.;  Odes  and  Serenataa,  7  vols.; 
Sacred  Music.  12  vols.;  Cantatas  and  Sketches, 
11  vols.;  and  Instrumental  Music,  5  vols.  Be- 
side these,  there  is  a  collection  of  copies  by  Smith 
(the  elder),  forming  a  continuation  to  the  original 
MSS.,  in  17  vols.  There  is  also  a  collection  of 
copies,  partly  in  the  hand  of  Smith  (the  elder) 
and  partly  in  another  bund,  chiefly  of  the  Ora- 
torios, in  24  vols,  large  folio,  in  the  same  Library. 

Another,  smaller  collection  of  original  MSS. 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  C  am- 
bridge, confuting  of  7  vols,  of  the  greatest  inte- 
rest, containing  rough  draughts,  notes,  and 
sketches  for  various  works,  and  one  of  the 
Chandos  Anthems,  entire,  *0  1' raise  the  Lord 
with  one  consent.' 

Very  few  compositions  in  Handel's  writing  are 
in  private  collections. 

The  original  MS.  score  of  the  work  alluded 
toabovo  as  achieved  in  34  day6,  the  'Messiah,' 
— the  greatest,  and  also  the  most  universally 
known  of  all  Handel's  oratorios, — has  been  fac- 
similed in  photo -lithography,  and  so  placed  with- 
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in  the  reach  of  all  who  may  wish  to  become 
familiar  with  Handel's  mode  of  working.  Here 
it  cau  be  seen  how  much  the  work  differed  in  its 
first,  form  from  what  it  finally  became, — the  work 
as  we  know  it.  Some  alterations  are  of  compara- 
tively slight  importance,  such  as  the  substitution 
of  one  kind  of  choral  voice  for  another  in  the 
'  lead '  of  a  fugue- subject, — the  alteration  of  the 
form  of  a  violin  figure,  and  so  on.  But  in  other 
cases  there  are  actually  two,  and  sometimes  even 
three,  different  settings  of  the  same  words,  show- 
ing that  I  laudel  himself  failed  occasionally  in  at 
once  grasping  the  truu  realisation  of  his  own 
conceptions.  Among  many  instances  of  change 
of  purpose  which  might  be  given,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  quote  two.  In  the  '  Nativity  music* 
there  are  two  settings  of  the  words  '  And  V)  I  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them/  the  first  of 
which  is  that  now  used,  and  the  second  an 
Andante  in  P  major,  which  bears  the  traces  of 
a  good  deal  of  labour,  but  which  was  finally  re- 
jected by  the  comj>oser. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  the  air  '  How  beau- 
tiful are  the  feet,1  and  the  subsequent  chorus 
'  Their  sound  is  gone  out.'  At  first  the  air  was 
written  as  it  now  stands,  but  afterwards  its  theme 
was  taken  as  a  duet  in  F  minor  for  Alto  voices 
(appendix),  to  which  is  added  a  chorus  on  the 
words,  '  Break  forth  into  joy,'  after  which  the 
duet  is  resumed.  As  to  'Their  sound  is  gone 
out,'  th<  He  words  were  originally  set  as  a  second 
strophe  to  4  How  beautiful  are  the  feet'  (in  its 
first  form  as  an  air) ;  they  were  then  set  as  a 
tenor  solo  (appendix^,  which  opens  with  the 
same  theme  as  that  of  the  chorus  which  after- 
wards took  its  place,  and  which  was  ultimately 
embodied  in  the  work.  We  give  a  fac  simile  of 
Handel's  siguature  at  the  end  of  this  MS.1 


His  orchestration  sounds,  of  course,  scanty  to 
modern  ears.  The  balance  of  the  orchestra  was 
ven-  differ*  nt.  in  his  time,  from  what  it  is  now  ; 
some  wind-instruments,  such  as  the  clarionet,  not 
being  yet  in  use,  while  others  were  then  employed 
in  greater  nmul>ers  ;  and  some  stringed  instru- 
ments were  included  that  are  now  obsolete.  The 
wind-instruments  were  certainly  more  prominent 
in  the  band  than  they  now  are ;  he  used  the  haut- 
hois  freely,  seeming  to  have  a  particular  affection 
for  them,  and  sometimes  employed  tliem  in  large 
numbers,  as  a  'wind-band,'  in  'The  Fireworks 
Music,'  etc.  He  made,  in  fact,  abundant  use 
of  all  the  materials  at  his  command,  and,  in  his 
own  day,  was  regarded  as  noisy  and  even  sensa- 
tional. He  was  said  to  s'ujh  for  a  cannon 
(worthy,  this,  of  Berlioz  in  later  times);  and 
there  is  extant  a  caricature  of  him,  by  Goupy, 
representing  him  at  the  organ,  with  a  boar's  head 


and  enormous  tusks  (alluding  to  his  passionate 
temper)  ;  the  room  is  strewn  with  horns,  trum- 
pets, and  kettle-drums ;  further  off  are  visible 
a  donkey  braying,  and  a  battery  of  artillery, 
which  is  fired  by  the  blazing  music  of  the 
organist!1  Mozart  reinstrumeuted  much  of  the 
'  Messiah,'  to  suit  the  more  modern  orchestra ; 
and  he,  us  well  as  Mendelssohn  and  other  mu- 
sicians, have  written  similar  additional  accom- 
paniments to  several  of  the  other  Oratorios  and 
Cantatas.  [See  Additional  Accompanimbnts.] 

1  The  flgure  which  '.mnir  liat.  ly  premie*  the  date  U  the  old 
a«tr-'l  >i!ic«l  or  chemical  ft*n  (or  Saturn,  denoting  Faturday. 
Handel  wa»  in  the  frequent  h*blt  of  introducing  these  signs  into  bU 
date*. 

1  1  MMM  were  tt*-d  at  tha  rrjMal  Palace,  on  one  occasion,  with  no 
b»  l  elect,  ami  al«i  at  tlw  revival  at  Uo*t»n.  I'.  S.  On  one  oenaMon. 
lUn  1.1  :<  «al.l  to  l«av-  eiclalined,  iluriiur  ttif  performance  ,.f  one  of  tils 
eh..ru»es  ' Oh  that  I  had  a  cannon!'  Sheridan,  in  an  earljr  hurlrtta. 
'  JnpltT."  nuke*  one  af  hi"  character*  sat  when  a  pl«tnlhs*be 
or  *nv  <d  «u«ct.  •  TUb  uiut  1  tvok  from  Uaudel '  iTowutcudj. 
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It  ia  as  a  vocal  and,  above  all,  as  a  choral 
writer,  that  Handel  is  supreme.    No  one  ever 
developed  the  resources  of  the  chorus  as  he  did  ; 
and  his  compositions  of  this  class  remain  to  this 
day  unapproachable.    No  one,  before  or  since, 
has  so  well  understood  how  to  extract  from  a 
body  of  voices  such  grand  results  by  Buch  art- 
fully-simple means  as  those  he  used.     As  an 
example  of  the  union  of  broad  effect  with  science, 
the  chorus '  Envy  !  eldest-born  ol  hell ! '  in  '  Saul*  t 
may  be  mentioned.   On  the  unskilled  hearer  this  \ 
produces  the  impression  of  a  free  composition  in 
the  rondo-form,  with  a  strongly-contrasted  second 
strain,  and  a  very  remarkable  and  telling  accom-  > 
paniment.    Each  phrase  seems  suggested  by  the  1 
words  that  are  sung;  while,  in  fact,  the  voices 
move,  in  strict  canonic  imitation,  on  a  ground-  j 
bass  which,  itself  one  bar  in  length,  recurs,  at  ) 
the  outset,  sixteen  times  without  intermission. 
As  specimens  of  descriptive  choral  writing,  the 
grand  chains  of  choruses  in  *  Israer  and  in  *  Solo-  ! 
mon'  are  unmatched. 

Handel's  songs,  though  conventional  in  form, 
are  so  varied  in  idea,  so  melodious,  and  so  vocally- 
expressive,  that  it  is  h.ird  to  Itelieve  Mattheson's 
statement,  that  in  his  early  years,  though  un- 
rivalled as  a  contrapuntist,  he  was  deficient  in 
mdody.  The  vein  must  always  have  been  present 
in  him ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  influence 
of  Keiser  and,  subsequently,  of  Steffani,  gave  a 
powerful  and  a  happy  impetus  to  his  genius  in 
this  direction.  It  is  nearly  certain,  too,  that  his 
experience  of  Italian  music  and  singers,  and  his 
long  career  as  an  operatic  composer,  had  the 
effect  of  influencing  his  subsequent  treatment  of 
sacred  subjects,  leading  him  to  give  to  the  words 
their  natural  dramatic  expression,  and  to  over- 
step the  bounds  of  stiff  conventional  formality. 

We  have  remarked  that  he  often  drew  themes 
for  his  choruses  from  his  instrumental  pieces ; 
ljoside  this,  he  used  portions  of  his  earlier  vocal 
compositions  in  writing  his  later  works.  Thus, 
four  choruses  in  the  1  Messiah'  were  taken  from 
the  '  Chamber  Duets'  ;  so  was  the  second  part 
of  the  chorus  'Wretched  lovers!'  in  'Acis'; 
the  'Magnificat,'1  furnished  subjects  for  several 
choruses  in  1  Israel.'  It  is,  however,  an  undeniable 
fact  that,  bonds  repeating  himself,  he  drew 
largely  and  uuhesitatingly  on  the  resources  of 

I  It  has  bwn  doubted  whether  this  "  Mairrdfieat '  wm*  really  the  orl- 
gltia'  MMll  of  HSkdcLult  the  ground  «jf  *  MS.  copy  ■  \rty  Incorrect  i  in 
the  library  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  harhu  the  word*  '  del  II* 
SiK'.  lirba"  at  the  head  or  the  Bnl  pa»fe.  This  M\.  however,  I*  bj 
an  KnulMi  hand;  'del '  doe*  not  Imply  n*ce*varlly  Urn  authorship  of 
Erba.a* '  rial '  would  ha*e  done ;  and  (he  MS.  ,<  on  Etiill*h  Whatman) 
paper,  ami  later  in  date  than  the  MS.  of  the  -jam—  work,  in  Handel's 
autograph,  which  l«  In  Huikhwham  I'alace.  The  latter  I*  not.  a«  M. 
Schct'lrhrr  thought,  on  the  thick  paper  used  by  ilaudel  In  Italy,  but  on 
Kintli*h  pai»T  and  In  the  hand  he  wrote  about  the  time  of  the  com- 
position of  the  •  M.  **lah."  It  l<  almost  Inconceivable  that  he.  havinii  an 
amaim'-n-iv  «bould.a»  Uiat  time,  copy  entire  the  unknown  work  of  an 
altuo,t  unknown  computer,  Uiounh  we  may  ailmlt  that  he  would  have 
condescended  •»>  borrow  from  It.  The  work  Is  among-  a  number  of 
sketch?*  and  rough  riratuht*  of  natHiel'*  own.  Idea*  noted  an<l  rom- 
p  sltlou*  projected  by  him.  some  of  which  hare,  other*  have  not.  be-u 
carried  out    ■  completion. 

there  are  but  two  person*  of  the  name  of  Erba,  WonNio  and  (iiorslo. 
m'iitlon-d  by  tb»  bloimii>hrr*  of  mu-lclan*.  The  forn.-r.  a  Milan- 
tr".  flourl*li'-l  about  M!*);  but  f'W  of  hi*  composition*  have  been 
thought  worthy  of  being  chronicled.  The  Intier.  a  vloliul*t  of  Milan, 
•rCntOtag  to  Mime  writer*,  or  of  Home  anv  rJIiii  to  other*.  »*«  ihe 
author  "f  ,otne  piece,  (or  hi*  own  Instrument.  II  I*  doubtful  whether 
either  of  these  artists  deserved,  as  an  ecilestwtlc,  the  title  of  H»V 


his  predecessors  and  contemporaries.    And  yet 
his  own  powers  of  invention  were  such  as  must 
preclude  the  supposition  that  he  was  driven 
by  lack  of  ideas  to  steal  those  of  other  people. 
In  those  days  there  were  many  forms  of  borrowing 
which  were  not  regarded  as  thefts.    When  we 
find,  for  instance,  that  the  chorus  just  mentioned, 
'  Wretched  lovers,'  has  for  its  first  theme  the 
subject  of  a  fugue  of  Bat  h  s,  that  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  the  Chamber  Duets  was  taken 
from  a  similar  duet  by  Steffani,  that  the  subject 
of  the  clavier-fugue  in  Bt>  (afterwards  used  for 
the  third  movement  of  the  second  Hautbois- 
concerto)  was  borrowed  note  for  note  from  a 
canon  by  Turini.  that,  among  the  subjects  which 
form  the  groundwork  of  many  of  his  choruses, 
themes  are  to  be  found,  taken  from  the  works  of 
Leo,  Carissiini,  Pergolesi.  Graun,  Muflat,  Cal- 
dara,  and  "others, — it  can  only  be  urged  that  in 
an  age  of  conventionality,  when  musical  training 
consisted  solely  of  exercise  in  the  contrapuntal 
treatment  of  given  themes,  originality  of  idea 
did  not  hold  the  place  it  holds  now.  Such 
themes  became  common  property ;  some  of  them 
might  even  have  been  given  to   Handel  by 
Zachau,  in  the  days  when  his  weekly  exercise 
consisted  of  a  sacred  motet,  and  he  would  have 
regarded  them  as  a  preacher  would  regard  a 
text, — merely  as  a  peg  on  which  he  or  any  other 
man  might  hang  a  homily.     But  Handel  did 
not  stop  here.    He  seems  to  have  looked  upon 
his  own  work  as  the  embodiment,  as  well  as  the 
culmination,  of  all  existing  music,  and  therefore 
to  have  employed  without  scruple  all  snch 
existing  material  as  he  thought  worthy  to  servo 
his  purpose.    'It  is  certain'  (to  quote  a  dis- 
tinguished writer  of  our  own  day)  '  that  many  of 
the  musical  forma  of  expression  which  the  un- 
technical  man  hear*  and  admires  in  a  per- 
formance of  one  of  the  works  of  Handel,  the 
technical  man  may  see  in  the  written  scores  of 
his  predecessors ;  and  that  innumerable  subjects, 
harmonic  progressions,  points  of  imitation,  se- 
quences, etc.,  which  the  \inlearned  are  accus- 
tomed to  admire  (and  with  reason)  in  Handel, 
are  no  more  the  invention  of  that  master  than 
they  are  of  Auber  or  Rossini.'    In  some  cases, 
passages  of  considerable  length,  and  even  entire 
movements,  were  appropriated  more  or  less  un- 
altered by  Handel.    Two  compositions  we  may 
quote  especially,  as  having  been  largely  laid 
under  contribution  for  some  of  his  best-known 
works.  One  is  the  Tc  Deum  by  Francesco  Antonio 
Uria  or  Urio.    No  less  than  nine  movements  in 
the  '  Dettingen  Te  Deum '  and  six  in  the  oratorio 
'S»ul*  are  founded  wholly  or  in  part  on  themes, 
and  contain  long  passages,  taken  from  this  work. 
The  other  is  a  very  curious  piece  by  Alesaandro 
Stradella,  unpublished,  and  therefore  inaccessible 
to  musicians  in  general.    It  is  a  serenade,  in 
the  dramatic  form,  for  three  voices  and  a  double 
orchestra  (of  strings).    This  has  been  largely 
used  by  Handel  for  more  than  one  of  his  w*vks, 
but  chiefly  for  '  Israel  in  Egypt,'  in  which 
instances  occur  of  large  jrortions  (in  one  instance 

5  Ke.  t>r  rrotcit-s  Uctures.  p.  12* 
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m  much  as  37  ban)  being  transferred 
bodily  to  his  score  l.  '  Israel  in  Egypt'  contains 
another  still  more  flagrant  appropriation,  the 
transfer  of  an  Organ  Canzona  by  Jobann  Caspar 
Kerl  to  the  Chorus  '  Egypt  was  glad,'  the  only 
change  being  that  of  the  key,  from  D  minor 
to  E  minor.  The  Canzona  is  printed  by  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  (chap.  124),  so  that  any  reader 
may  judge  for  himself. 

That  such  wholesale  pilfering  as  this  should 
have  been  possible  or  even  conceivable,  is  a  fact 
which  points  to  a  very  different  standard  of 
artistic  morality  from  that  of  the  present  day. 
Might,  in  fact,  was  right.  After  acknowledging 
this,  it  is,  at  first,  hard  to  see  why  so  great  an  nut- 
cry  should  have  1  11  made  against  Buononcini 

for  his  theft.  The  difference  seems  to  be  that 
the  latter  thought  it  sufficient  to  copy  another 
man  1  work,  without  even  attempting  to  set  it  in 
any  framework  of  his  own.  In  Handel's  case,  the 
greater  part  of  the  music  he  'adopted'  was,  no 
doubt,  saved  from  oblivion  by  the  fact  of  its 
inclusion  in  his  works.  The  only  possible  justifi- 
cation of  the  proceeding  is  afforded  by  success. 

Among  the  minor  instances  of  appropriation 
by  Handel  of  other  men's  themes,  it  has  bean 
alleged  that  the  popular  air  known  as  'The 
Harmonious  Blacksmith,'  which  figures  (with 
variations)  in  Handel's  'Suites  do  Pieces,'  was 
the  comjiosition  of  Wagenseil,  or  of  some  still 
older  and  less  known  composer.  There  was 
republished  at  Paris  a  version  of  it,  adapted  to 
words  by  Clement  Marot,  which  was  said  to  be 
its  original  form  ;  but  no  copy  of  the  air,  in  any 
form,  is  extant  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  set  of 
*  Suites  do  Pieces '  in  which  it  appears ;  there  is, 
therefore,  alwolutely  nothing  to  show  that  it  is 
not  the  work  of  Handel. 

In  any  cate,  musical  plagiarism  is  hard  to  define. 
The  gamut  is  limited ;  similarity  of  thought  is 
frequent,  and  coincidence  of  expression  must  bo 
sometimes  inevitable  between  com|>osers  of  the 
tame  period.  Justification  can  only  be  afforded 
by  success.  Wo  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  the 
passage  in  which  Heine  speaks  of  the  philo- 
sopher Schelling,  who  complained  that  Hegel 
bail  stolen  his  ideas  :  '  He  was  like  a  shoemaker 
accusing  another  shoemaker  of  having  taken  his 

leather  and  matle  ImoLs  with  it  Nothing  is 

more  absurd  than  the  assumed  right  of  property 
in  ideas.  Hegel  certainly  used  many  of  Schel- 
ling's  ideas  in  his  philosophy,  but  Schelling  him- 
self never  could  have  done  anything  with  them.' 

Onu  man  there  was. — J.  S.  Bach, — whose  fer- 
tility was  so  inexhaustible  that  he  invented  his 
own  fugal  subjects,  and  did  not  draw  on  the 
common  stock.  In  this  he  was, — with  all  bis 
severe  science  and  seeming  formality,— the  true 
precursor  of  Beethoven  and  the  modern  romantic 
school  of  instrumental  music;  while  Handel,  in 
spite  of  his  breadth  and  flow  of  melody,  ami  the 
pieturesquencss  of  his  trrand  yet  simple  concep- 
tions, was  the  glorified  ajsjtheosis  of  the  purely 
contrapuntal,  vocal  music. 
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J  S**  two  pnprr<  by  E. 
Jio».  and  Ik-c  W7I. 


In  the  Monthlj  Mu<!c»l  IUxord  for 


No  biographer  of  Bach  or  of  Handel  can  re- 
frain from  drawing  a  parallel  between  these  two 
gigantic,  contemporary  masters,  who  never  met, 
but  who,  in  their  respective  spheres,  united  in 
their  own  persons  all  the  influences  and  tenden- 
cies of  modern  thought,  which  brought  about  tho 
revolution  from  the  art  of  Palestrina  to  the  art 
of  Beethoven. 

Handel's  influence  over  the  men  who  were  his 
contemporaries  was  great ;  yet  ho  founded  no 
school.  All  his  works  were  performed  as  soon  as 
they  were  written  ;  and,  thanks  to  the  constant 
opportunity  thus  afforded  to  him  of  comparing 
his  conceptions  with  their  realisation,  his  growth 
of  mind  was  such  that  he  surpassed  himself  more 
rapidly  than  he  influenced  others.  That  which 
is  imitable  in  his  work  is  simply  the  result  of 
certain  forms  of  expression  that  he  used  because 
he  found  them  ready  to  his  hand ;  that  wluch  is 
his  own  is  inimitable.  His  oratorios  are,  in  their 
own  style,  as  unapproached  now  as  ever;  he 
seems  to  have  exhausted  what  art  can  do  in  this 
direction ;  but  he  has  not  swayed  the  minds  of 
modem  composers  as  Bach  has  done. 

Bach  lived  and  wrote  in  retirement ;  a  small 
proportion  only  of  his  works  was  published  in 
his  lifetime,  nor  did  he  take  into  account  their 
effect  on  the  public  mind,  or  feel  the  publ'o 
pulse,  as  Handel  did.  It  is  strange  that  he  in 
his  seclusion  Bhould  have  preserved  a  keen  in- 
terest in  the  music  of  other  men,  whereas  Han- 
del's shell  of  artistic  egotism  seemed  hardened 
by  the  rough  contact  of  the  world  and  society ; 
music  for  him  existed  only  in  his  own  works. 
Bach  was  very  anxious  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  his  famous  contemporary  ;  and,  on  two  occa- 
sions, when  the  latter  visited  Halle,  made  efforts 
to  meet  him,  but  without  success.  When  Handel 
went  thither  the  third  time.  Bach  was  dead. 

Bach's  influence  began  to  be  felt  some  fifty 
years  after  his  death,  when  the  treasures  he  had 
left  behind  him  were  first  brought  to  light.  He 
was  a  thinker  who  traced  ideas  to  their  source, 
an  idealist  who  worshipped  abstract  truth  for  its 
own  sake.  His  works  are  close  chains  of  thought 
and  reasoning,  prompted  by  profound  feeling,  and 
infinitely  suggestive ;  from  the  various  starting- 
points  which  they  offer,  we  go  on  arguing  to  this 
day ;  but  they  appeal  chiefly  to  the  reflective 
mind.  They  are  no  less  complete  as  wholes  than 
the  work  s  of  Handel,  but  they  are  far  more  complex ; 
and  to  j>erceive  their  unity  requires  a  broad  scope 
of  judgment,  not  possessed  by  every  hearer. 

Handel's  works  appeal  to  all  alike.  He  was 
a  man  of  action ;  what  he  felt  and  what  he 
saw  he  painted,  but  did  not  analyse.  The  dif- 
ference is  the  same  as  that  which  lies  between  a 
great  philosopher  and  a  great  epic  poet, — be- 
tween Plato  and  Homer.  Who  shall  say  whctliu 
is  greater  (  For  traces  of  the  influence  of  the 
one  we  must  seek  deeper  and  look,  farther,  but 
the  |>ower  of  tho  other  is  more  consciously  felt 
and  more  universally  recognised. 

'Tho  figure  of  Handel,'  says  Burney,  who 
knew  him  well,  *  was  large,  and  he  was  somewhat 
unwieldy  in  his  actions ;  but  his  countenance  was 
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full  of  fire  and  dignity.  His  general  look  was 
somewhat  heavy  and  sour,  hut  when  he  did 
smile  it  was  tl.e  sun  bursting  out  of  a  black 
cloud.  There  was  a  sudden  fla>h  of  intelligence, 
wit,  and  good  humour,  beaming  in  his  countenance 
which  I  hardly  ever  saw  in  any  other.'  'His 
smile  was  like  heaven.'  To  this  Hawkins  adds 
that  '  hs  gait  was  ever  sauntering,  with  some- 
w  hut  of  a  nicking  motion.' 

Of  jiortraits  of  Handel  there  is  a  multitude. 
Several  were  executed  in  marble  by  Rotibilliac ; 
one,  a  bust,  presented  to  George  HI,  with  the 
original  MSS.  and  Handel's  haqisichord,1  by 
Smith;  another,  also  a  bust  (1738),  bought  by 
Bartleman  at  the  sale  of  the  properties  at  Vaux- 
hall,  and  bought  at  his  sale  again  by  Mr.  Pol- 
lock, who  presented  it  to  the  Foundling  Hospital ; 
another,  a  bust,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Morrison;  fourthly,  the  Vauxhall  statue  (1738), 
now  the  pro[>ertyof  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society, 
Koubilliac's  first  work,  in  which  the  association 
of  the  commonplace  dress  of  the  figure  with  the 
lyre  and  naked  Cupid  is  very  ludicrous;  and 
lastly,  the  statue  in  the  monument  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  which,  in  spite  of  the  French 
affectation  of  the  pose,  is  one  of  the  l>est  jtortraita 
of  the  master,  the  head  having  been  taken  from 
a  mould  of  his  face  taken  after  death  by  Rou- 
bill'ac,  and  said  to  have  been  afterwards  touched 
upon  by  him.  the  eyes  opened,  etc.  A  repro- 
duction of  this  occurs  in  'The  Mirror'  for  July 
)y,  1S34,  from  which  it  is  here  engraved. 


Of  pictures,  the  one  by  Denner,  a  very  unsatis- 
factory portrait,  was  given  by  Lady  Rivers  to 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society;  another,  hardly 
more  trustworthy,  by  G.  A.  Wolfrgang,  is  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Snoxell.  Two  by  Hudson  are  in 
the  possession  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musician*, 
while  another,  said  to  be  the  original,  was  de- 
tcribed  by  Forstemann  (1844)  as  belonging  to 
the  granddaughters  of  Handel's  niece,  Johanna 
Frideriea  Florehen,  at  Halle.  It  is  doubtful  if 
this  latter  exists.  There  is,  however,  an  un- 
doubted original  by  Hudson,  signed,  1756,  at 
Oopsall,  and  a  duplicate  of  it,  slightly  different, 
in  Buckingham  Palace.   Another,  a  capital  little 

•  TliU  ill«ixi«*«  effectually  of  the  claim  of  the  hsrp»1rh«itid.  mm  In 
ttir  South  Krmlntfan  Vuwum.  to  be  cuuiitlorcd  u  U*uJtl'»  U»rji»l- 
chord.  uulcw  he  LtA  mure  Ui&u  uue. 


head  by  Grafoni,  is  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum 
at  Cambridge,  to  which  it  was  presented  bj 
the  Rev.  E.  Ward.  A  portrait  by  ThornhHJ  is  al« 
in  that  Museum,  and  another  by  the  same  ( 1 720*. 

,  representing  Handel  at  the  organ,  said  to  have 
been  painted  for  the  Duke  of  Chand««s,  was  m 
the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Elk-rt.  >n.  La*tlv, 
a  little  picture,  signed  '  F.  Kyte,  1742/  which  be 
longed  tormerlv  to  Mr.  Keith  Mi  lues,  who  gave  it 
to  Mr.  Rolfe,  from  whose  htirs  it  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  writer,  was  the  original  of 
Houbrakens  engraving,  and  probably  also  of 
that  by  Schmidt,  which  is  very  rare.  It  is 
reproduced  by  Hawkins,  who  pronounces  it  to 
be  '  the  only  good  one,  but  that  the  features  are 
too  prominent.' 

The  Vauxhall  statue  was  copied  by  Bartol<«n 
for  Dr.  Arnold's  edition  of  Handel's  work*,  far 
which  Heath  engraved  an  apotheosis  for  which  the 
Portrait  was  taken  from  another  picture  (said  tobe) 
by  Hudson  in  Dr.  Arnold's  possession.  The  bust 
was  copied  by  Cham  bars  for  Main  wiring's  'Life 
of  Handel ;'  and  tho  monument,  by  Delattre,  f«* 

,  Burney's  'Commemoration.'     Denner'a  picture 
was  engraved  by  E.  Harding  for  the  'Anec«W*ei 

!  of  0.  F.  Handel  and  J.  C.  Smith.'  HuoWs 
portrait  at  GojMiall  was  copied  in  mezzotint  and 
very  badly,  for  Dr.  Arnold's  edition,  and  again  es- 
graved  by  Thompson,  and  others :  the  picture 
belonging  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians  was 
copied  in  mezzotint  by  J.  Faber  in  1 748.  and  again 
in  1 749,  the  first  being  now  very  rare.  Thi*  was 
copied  by  Miller  (of  Dublin)  and  Hardy,  and  in 
line  by  W.  Bromley,  Sichling,  and  a  host  of  minor 
artists.  An  engraved  portrait  published  by 
Breitkopf  and  H  artel  is  also  scarce.  The  picture 
by  G.  A.  Wolffgang  was  engrave*!  by  J.  G. 
Wolff trang  at  Berlin,  the  name  being  spelled 
\\u  the  first  state)  U  BSD  EL.    A  good  prohle, 
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linhed  at  Vienna  by  Kiinike,  representing  Handel 
without  a  wig.  There  is  an  unfinished  plate, 
supposed  to  be  unique,  which  represents  him 
holding  a  scroll  of  music,  and  has  a  likeness  to 
the  portrait  by  Denner ;  and  another,  almost 
unique,  '  Etch'd  by  D.  C.  Read  from  a  Picture 
by  Hogarth  in  his  possession,'  which  is  con- 
temptible as  a  portrait  and  as  a  work  of  art. 

Beside  these,  a  picture  said  to  be  by  Hogarth 
and  to  represent  Handel,  has  been  copied  in 
mezzotint  by  C.  Turner,  which  has  no  claim 
to  consideration  on  either  of  those  grounds. 

The  best  are  the  two  prints  by  Faber  and 
Houbraken. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works 1  :— 


1  Italian  Oratorios :  •  II Trionfo  deJ 
Tempo  a  del  dlslngauuo ' 1 I7u7-*i. 
and  '  La  Bewirrerione '  (17ie). 

1  German  •  Passion '  (1717-1*). 

19  English  Oratorio*:  'Esther'* 
(ITiJ).'  Deborah'*  (1733).' Atha- 
Ha"*  (1733).  -Paul'*  tttm,  1s- 
ra«l  •  *  07*0.  •  Messiah '  *  fl741). 
•Samson  *  '1741..  'Joseph* 
a?«S>.  *  Hercules'  *  (1744>.  '  Bel- 
ihaixar '  *  1 174*  >, '  Occasional '  * 
(I74«).  'Judas  llnccabwu**  * 
(17*yl<.  'Alexander  BaluV*  (1747). 
'  JWiua'  *  1 1747i.  '  MMMI '  * 
(17481.  •  Susanna '  *  1 174*). '  Theo- 
dora* (1740>.'Jephlha'*  >17M>. 
'Triumph  of  Time  aud  Truth' 
(17S7). 

|T«  Deums;  'ftP-chf*  <1713>. 
2  '  Chandos '  *  <171h-.H>.  Queen 
Caroline's*  I?  17.17 1,  'Detting- 
en'  *  il743). 

6  IValm*:  'Dixit  Domlnu*'*  et 
•Gloria'  (17'.i7>.  Laudate'  *  et 
•Gloria'  <17l/7V  Laudate'  et 
Gloria'  (1707-9).  'Nisi  Domlnus' 
(1707-9).  Utrecht  'Jubilate' 
(1713).  Arratucmeut  of  I  in  >  til 

*  Jubilate '  i?  17/7). 

TO  Anthem.*:  VI  "Chandra  '(*  Kt) 
(niMA  4 ' Coronation'  *  | 17271. 
I  *  Wedding'  i  performed  17W . 
1  -runeral'*  1737.  1  Dettln- 
Cen'  <  174.1'.  1  'Foundling  Hos- 
pital *  1 17«9>. 

Arramrenvnts  of  4  of  the  'Chan- 
do*  1  Anthem*  for  the  Cbapel 
B.»yal<  71727). 

Soma  Reclt*.  In  a  Wedding  An- 
them -pastlcclm  for  the  Marriage 
of  the  Wlnc-ess  Anne,  taken  from 
Athatta.  and  from  the  sevenUi 
Chandos  Anthem  (1734*. 

1  Motet :  '  Sllete.  venll '  *  <1707-Q>. 

Miscellaneous  tarred :  a '  Gloria '  * 
1 1707-w). '  Kyrle  '  1 17u7--i '. 1  Msirnl- 
Scat '  If  17t*7-»> ;  S  Hymns.  *The 
Inrltatlon.'  '  Desiring  to  love," 
and  on '  The  Resurrection'  (1742). 

3  German  Operas:  'AlmiraMTim. 
'Nero*  (performed  ITrwV.  'Flo- 
rtndo  und  Daphne'  (17w), 

SB  Italian  Operas :  '  Bode  rijro '  * 
<T7W).  •Afripplna'*  1707).' SlUa" 
( 17D7-S >. '  Rlnaldo '  •  1711 ). '  Pastor 
ndo"  (1712).  'Tevo'  (1712). 
'AmadlgT  I'Oriana'  at  Ham- 
Imr*>  (TlTlSi.  1  Badamisto  •  • 
C  Zenobla'  at  Hamburg). 7  1720). 

*  If  UliO  SCOT.  I  »  '  *  I 1721).  '  Hot  I. 

danto'*  (7I7.M).  'Ottone'* 
( 1  72"i).  '  Flav  to  -  *  1 17.3  >.  '  ti  lul  lo 
t?s»«are'*  UTJfc  '  Tameriar*  i -  * 
(173*1.  'Rnritllnda'  *  -1723. 
•Sciptoue'*  <I72S).  'Alessnn- 
dro'*   (of    'Boxana")  i.lTart.'. 


1  Admeto  *  (7 1727).  *  Rlecardo 
•».••  (1727).  'Sir©*'*  1 17*). 
'Tolomeo'*  (172*),  'Lotario'* 
('Judith'  at  Hamburg)  d?2». 
Tarn-nope'*  (17»>).  Tom '* 
CCIeoSda'  at  Hamburg)  <1731>, 
'Exlo*  I?  1731).  '  Sosarme'* 
(lTTJi.  'Orlando'*  (1732).  'Ari- 
anna'*  (1713),  'Ariodante'* 
(1734),  "Alcina-*  (ITk'O.  Ata- 
lanta'*  (173b),  'olnttlno'  * 
< 17W). '  Armlnlo '  *  1 1738/. '  Bere- 
nio-'*  (1737).  'raramondo'* 
(17T7).  'Scrse'*  (173B).  Airs  In 
•Jupiter  In  Argos"  (pasticcio) 
(1731)).  *  Imeneo '  *  (17>-4(W, 
•Deldamta'*  <17m 
Fragment*  of  '  Flario  oil  brio."  an 
opera  which  Handel  abandoned 
after  the  begtmilng.  '  Lnclu 
Vero'  «u  a  mere  pasticcio  i  .747) 


Fragments  of  'Tltu»'(7l731);  Be- 
clt*.  to  'Setnlramkde,'  'Arbece.' 
and  'Calo  rabrlito'  'pasticci. 
1733-4) ;  S  piece*  and  an  Overture 
to  'Orestes'  i pasticcio,  1734); 
Overture  to  '  Alessandro  He  vero ' 
(pasticcio.  1738):  and  fragments 
of  an  Opera 


1  Kngllsh  Opera,  '  Alcestes*  (17*9) 
called  'Alcldea'  by  Dr.  Arnold, 
partly  used  In  'The  Choice  of 
Hercules.' 

2  Italian  Serenata* ;  '  Ari.  Calatoa. 
e  rollfemo'  *  (17t*t),  13  Airs  and 
Choruses  for  '  Paniaaao  ka  Vesta ' 
(performed  1734 ». 


2  English 


I  'Aria  and 


and  lost 
(performed  March  2*.  17»<). 
94  Cantata* :  l .  '  la*skm,'  (ierman 
(17(H);  12.  called  'Hanover' 
(1711);  79  written  In  Italy,  un- 
published (I70A-12);  2.  'Cecilia, 
volgl.'-ftei  delcleln'OTSBj. 

7  French  Songs  (17(fJ-ti). 

19  English  StHigs  (v.d.).  found  se- 
parate or  lu  various  Song-boolo 
(17I&-17M). 

1  Kngllsh  Air.  unpublished,  'For 
ever  let  bis  sacred  raptures ' 
(n.  d.K 

16  Italian  Air*  and  Catuonets,  un- 
published i  n.  AX 

ISSTBl'MEXTAU 

8  Sonata*  (Trios  ,  lost.  (10V4). 

12  Souataa  (Solo*).   Op.  1  (pub- 


(ialatea1*  (17ZU.  'Semele,*1 
(17431. 

1  Ei«ll*h  Intertada.  'The  Choice 

of  Hercules '*  (1730). 
1  Italian  lnteT*n*i/o,°  Tespslchore* 

(performed.  1734). 
4  Odes,  (ineen  Anrte**  'Birthday 

Ode'*     (1712).  'Aleiander'* 

Feast'*  1 1739).  'Dryden'.  ode.' 

on  'M.  Cealtia'*  Bay'*  (I739i. 

'  L'.Mlegns,  II  l>ns«ro«o»  ed  II 

Moderate '*  (1740). 
9  Chamber  Trio* ,-  '  Se  ta  non  laacl 

h'.-..f.'  'Quel  ftor  cho  all'  alba 

r)de*)17l*l<. 
2tt/hamberDaei*:  13  called '  Han- 

gsTM Duets' (1711);  S^'Quelior.' 

•No.  dl  vol'  (1741);  3,'Beato  In 

rer,'  'No,  dl  vol."  ■Frtwida  leg- 

glrra'  <)7tJ>;    >,  '(^ual  saria' 

(1746»:  B.'Glu nel TartaM/'Caro 

autot '  (1). '  Caro  autor '  <2>. '  Ah. 

n*!la  sortc'   'Hpero  Indarno* 

(n.  dj. 

1  Italian  Duet,  'Lamore  Inno- 


with  7InttruBienUl  part*) 'pub- 
lished 1741).  The  Instrumental 
parts  to  these  (published  17*0'. 
3rd  Set.  C  Organ  Concerto**  i7 
lnitrumental  parts).  Op.  7  ( 1744V 
M.  I'ublbhed  1761). 


parts)  (published  17V7)  (Arnold). 

Coucertaute  In  9  parts  | ITWt. 
'  Water  Mustek '  la 7  part* ( 1718). 

Tunes  In  Use  'AkhymUt'  <  173*1, 
'Forest  Moste'  < 1741-2),  'Fire- 
works M  inlc  *  (1749i.  Hornpipe 
(1740),  Sonata  for  2  Vlornss  >173a). 
Sonata  In  b  part*  (1138> ;  Sonata 
for  Vlolla.  S««iau  for  Hob.*. 
Violin,  and  Viola,  aud  an  Over- 
ture (a.  dj. 

MOBM  FOB  HABTPICHOIU). 

(71710). 


1732). 

•  Concertos  dloboy).  Op.  3  (pub- 
lished 1734). 


17*). 


17.0  >. 


t*d% 


1st  Set.  6  Organ  Concerto**  i7  *»»l  *•».  Suite* de 

parts).  Op.  4  i published  17341. 
7 honata* (Trios,.  Op.5ii>ubll»h».l 

173o>. 

12  t  J  rand  Concerto*.*  Op.  •  <  1739. 

Published  1739). 
2nd  Set.  « Organ  Concertos*  (2 


l  Wliere  the  date  of  composition  Is  not  even  approximately  known, 
trtat  of  publication  has  b.en  .tlveru  An  asteri-k  U  addesl  to  the 
mmrt  of  the  works  the  autt«r«phs  of  which  are  pre*erve<l  InBuck- 
ralaee.  Some  of  th-s  volume*  in  that  collection  con  tain 
Duets.  Sketches.  Fragments,  Sonatas.  Ir,  Impossllilr  to, 
>  with  an  asterisk  In  tlif  al«.s^  »bort  list.  The  writer  <1r*.rr.\ 
7.,  MfMM  hi.  obiuatlou  to  M.  bchalcber  for  U>«  nxst  iDalt  of  U>1* 


17»). 

8.  Pieces  (published  171*).  4 
(published  Wfs)  by  tbe  O. 
Handel  Suctata).  S*g  Fugu 
Organ  or  llarp»l«t>ord  *  (1750 

MMim  [JM-j 

HANDEL,  COMMEMORATION  OF.  Early 
in  1 783  three  musical  amateurs,  Viscount  Fitz- 
william,  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  and  Joah 
Bates,  conceived  the  idea  of  celebrating  the 
centenary  of  the  bhrth  of  Handel  (1684-5)  by 
performing  some  of  his  works  on  a  settle  then 
unprecedented  in  England.    The  scheme  being 
StipiKjrted  by  the  leading  musical  professors  and 
the  Directors  of  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music 
(who  undertook  the  arrangement  of  the  per- 
formances), and  warmly  entered  into  by  the 
Ehsg,  it  was  determined  to  carry  it  into  effect 
by  giving  two  performances  in  Westminster 
Abbey  (where  Handel  was  buried),  and  one  at 
tb<*  Pantheon.    The  first  |ierformance  was  givtm 
in  the  Abbey  on  W'ednesday  morning.  May  26, 
1784  ;  it  consisted  of 4  The  DeWingen  Te  Doum,* 
one  of  the  Coronation  Anthems,  one  of  the 
Chandos  Anthems,  part  of  the  Funera>  Anthem, 
and  a  few  other  fragments*   The  second  was  on 
Thursday  evening,  May  27,  at  the  Pantheon, 
and  comprised  various  songs  and  choruses,  sacred 
and  secular,  four  concertos  and  an  overture. 
The  third  was  at  the  Abb<.y  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, May  29,  when  '-Messiah'  was  given.  These 
performances  were  so  attractive  as  to  lead  to  a 
repetition  0/  the  first  day  s  music,  with  some 
little  variations,  at  the  Abbey,  on  Thursday 
morning,  June  3,  and  of  'Messiah,'  at  the  same 
place,  on  Saturday  morning,  June  5.    The  or- 
chestra (erected  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  and 
surmounted  by  an  organ  built  for  the  occasion 
by  Green)  contained  525  performers,  viz.  59 
sopranos,  48  altos,  83  tenors,  and  84  basses; 
48  first  and  47  avecond  violins,  26  violas,  ai 
violoncellos,  15  double  basses,  6  flutes,  26  oboes, 
26  bassoons,   I  double  bassoon,  12  trumpets, 
1 2  horns,  6  trombones,  4  drums,  and  tho  con- 
ductor (at  the  organ),  Joah  Bates.    The  prin- 
cipal vocalists,  who  are  included  in  the  above 
enumeration,  were  Madame  Mara,  Miss  Har- 
wood,  Miss  Cantelo.  Miss  Abrams,  Miss  The- 
odosia  Abrams,  and  Signor  Bartolini ;  Kev.  Mr. 
1  Clerk,  Dyne,  and  Kjiyvett,  altos ;  Harrison, 
1  U  u 
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N  orris,  and  Corfe,  tenon  ;  Bellamy.  Champne**, 
Re'nhold,  Matthews,  and  Tasca,  basses.  The 
orchestra  at  the  Pantheon  consisted  of  200 
performers  selected  from  those  at  the  Abbey, 
and  also  included  Signer  Pacchierotti  among  the 
principal  sopranos.  The  total  receipt*  were 
£12,736  12*.  iod..  and  the  total  expenses  £5,450 
6*.  4c/.,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £7,286  6*.  dd , 
which,  after  retaining  £2S6  f>«.  6d.  to  meet 
subsequent  demands,  was  divided  between  the 
Society  of  Musicians  { £6,000),  and  the  West- 
minster Hospital  (£1,000).  A  mural  tablet 
recording  the  event  was  placed  in  the  Abbey 
above  Handel's  monument.  In  17S5  Dr.  Burney 
published  a  quart  )  volume  containing  an  Account 
of  the  Commemoration,  with  a  Sketch  of  the 
Life  of  Handel,  and  plates,  one  of  which  repre- 
sento  his  monument.  In  this  the  inscription  is 
altered  to  support  the  assertion  in  the  Life 
(made  upon  the  alleged  authority  of  Dr.  Warren, 
who  is  averted  to  have  attended  Handel  in  his 
last  illness),  that  Handel  died  on  Good  Friday, 
April  13,  and  not  on  Saturday,  April  14.  J  759. 
Assuming  Burney  to  have  lielieved  the  unsup- 
ported statement  of  Dr.  Warren,  made  25  years 
after  the  event,  in  preference  to  the  unanimous 
contemporary  testimony  to  the  contrary,  still 
he  could  not  but  have  been  conscious  that  in 
putting  forth  that  engraving  of  the  monument 
he  was  circulating  a  misrepresentation.  The 
matter  is  imiiortant,  as  Burney 's  dale  has  been 
generally  accepted,  but  it  is  too  lengthy  to  lie 
further  entered  upon  here.  The  evidence  proving 
Saturday,  April  14,  to  be  the  true  date  may  be 
seen  stated  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Word 
Book  of  the  Handel  Festival,  1862,  and  Notes 
and  Queries,  3rd  Series,  iii.  421. 

The  Commemoration  of  1 784  was  followed  by 
similar  meetings  at  the  Abbey,  with  more  per- 
formers, in  17S5,  86,  87,  and  91.  In  the  latter 
year  the  performers  are  said  to  have  numbered 
1068,  but  that  number  was  probably  made  up 
by  inse;ting  the  names  of  persons  who  performed 
alternately  with  others,  so  that  the  numbers  en- 
gaged in  any  one  performance  did  not  much 
exceed  those  on  the  former  occasions.  [W.  H.  H.] 

HANDEL  FESTIVAL.  In  1856  Mr.  R.  K. 
Bowlky  [see  that  name]  conceived  the  idea  of 
commemorating  the  genius  of  Handel  on  the 
centenary  (in  1859)  of  his  death  by  performing 
some  of  his  works  on  a  scale  of  unprecedented 
magnitude.  On  Sept.  1,  1856,  he  communicated 
his  idea  to  the  Committee  of  the  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society,  by  whom  it  was  favourably  re- 
ceived. No  building  in  London  being  large 
enough  to  contain  the  necessary  orchestra,  the 
attention  of  the  Society  was  directed  towards  the 
Central  Transept  of  the  Crystal  Palace  (,of  which 
they  had  already  had  experience  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  music  at  the  opening  of  the 
Palace,  May  10,  1854I  as  the  most  likely  place 
to  answer  the  desired  end.  The  Directors  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  Company  entered  warmly  into 
the  project,  and  it  was  determined  to  hold  a 
preliminary  festival  in  1857.  A  large  orchestra 
w  1.4  accordingly  erected,  with  a  grand  organ, 


• 

[  built  by  Gray  and  Davison  expressly  for  the 

J  occasion.  With  the  chorus  of  the  Society  as  a 
nucleus,  a  choir  of  upwards  of  1 200  picked  singers 
was  foruied  in  London,  which  was  supplemented 
by  others  from  the  principal  towns  in  the  United 
Kingdom  until  the  whole  numbered  2000.  The 
band,  similarly  constituted,  numbered  396.  The 
meeting,  under  the  title  of  'The  Great  Handel 
Festival,'  was  held  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday,  15th,  17th,  and  19th  June,  1857,  with 
a  public  rehearsal  on  the  preceding  Saturday. 
The  sole  direction  of  the  musical  arrangements 
was  committed  to  the  Society,  the  Company 
taking  charge  of  the  other  arrangements.  The 
oratorios  of  'Messiah,'  'Judas  Maccabeus,*  and 
'  Israel  in  Egypt,'  were  performed,  the  principal 
singers  including  Clara  Novello,  Miss  Dolby, 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves  and  Herr  Formes,  and  the  con- 
ductor being  Mr.  (now  Sir  Michael)  Costa,  as 
conductor  of  the  Society. 

This  festival  having  established  the  fact  that 
the  Central  Transept  of  the  Palace  might  be 
mode  a  fitting  locality  for  the  Commemoration  in 
1859,  it  took  place  under  the  same  management, 
on  the  20th.  22nd,  and  24th  June,  'Messiah' 
and  '  Israel  in  Egypt'  again  occupying  the  first 
and  third  days,  the  second  being  devoted  to '  The 
Dettingen  Te  Deum  *  and  a  selection  from  various 
works.  The  band  was  augmented  to  460,  and 
the  chorus  to  upwards  of  2,700  performers  ;  Mr. 
Costa  was  conductor,  and  the  principal  singers 
included  Clara  Novello,  Sims  Reeves,  and  Signor 
Belletti.  The  orchestra  was  improved  by  inclosing 
it  with  wooden  screens,  and  covering  it  in  with  an 
enormous  awning  of  oiled  and  hardened  canvas. 
The  three  performances  and  the  public  rehearsal 
were  remarkably  successful,  and  attracted  81,319 
visitors. 

This  success  led  to  the  determination  that 
similar  festivals  should   be   held  periodically 
under  the  name  of  the  Triennial  Handel  Festival. 
Six  have  been  held,  viz.  in  1862,  1865,  1S6S, 
1 87 1,  1874,  and  1877.    The  first  and  third  days 
have  invariably  been  occupied  by  4  Messiah '  and 
'  Israel,'  the  intermediate  days  being  devoted  to 
varied  selections,  including  'The  Dettingen  Te 
Deum'  in  187 1  :  the  Coronation  Anthems,  'Zadok 
the  Priest'  (1865).  and  'The  king  shall  rejoice' 
( 1877) ;  and  the  First,  Fourth,  and  Second  Organ 
Concertos  respectively  in  1871,  1874,  and  1877. 
The  singers  who  appeared  at   these  festivals 
were  the  most  eminent  then  before  the  public. 
The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  has  been  solely 
responsible  for  the  performances,  which  ha\e 
been  all  conducted  by  Sir  M.  Costa  as  the  con- 
ductor of  the  Society.    The  band  was  augmented 
in  1865  to  495  performers,  and  the  chorus  in 
1874  to  nearly  3,200.    The  sonority  of  the 
orchestra  was  increased  by  the  erection  in  1 862 
of  a  boarded  roof  covering  in  the  whole  space 
occupied  by  the  performers,  and  extending  24 
feet  beyond  the  front.  [W. H.H.J 

HANDEL-GESELLSCHAFT.  A  society  for 
the  publication  of  a  critical  and  uniform  edition 
of  the  whole  of  Handel's  works  in  full  score, 
with  pianoforte  arrangement  and  German  trans 
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lation  of  the  text.  The  Prospectus  is  dated  1 5 
Aug.  1856,  and  has  35  names  appended  to  it, 
including  those  of  Chrysander,  Delia ,  Franz,  Ger- 
vinus,  Hauptmann,  Hiller,  Jahn,  Liszt,  Meyer- 
beer, Moscheles,  Neukomm,  Rietz.  A  second 
Prospectus  announcing  the  first  year's  issue  is 
dated  Leipzig,  1  June  1859,  and  signed  by  the 
J)iitctorium,  viz.  Itietz,  Hauptmann,  Chrypander, 
Gervinus,  Breitkopf  &  Hartel.  For  the  editing — 
which  is  of  the  most  thorough  character,  and 
based  in  every  possible  case  on  the  autograph 
MSS. —  Dr.  Chrysander  is  understood  to  be 
responsible  ;  and  the  execution  is  all  that  might 
be  expected  from  the  well-known  efficience  and 
taste  of  the  firm  of  Breitkopf  &  Hiirtel,  by  whom 
the  volumes  are  issued.  The  annual  subscription 
is  10  thalers,  or  30s. 

The  following  works  have  been  published,  and 
it  is  intended  to  complete  the  whole  by  1885,  the 
second  centenary  01  Handel's  birth.  (.Those 
marked  with  a  *  are  published  for  the  first 
time.) 

1.  1 

2.  1 


was  a  guinea,  and  the  Society  commenced  opera- 
tions with  1  coo  members.  The  publications — in 
large  folio,  full  score,  each  with  P.  F.  arrangement 
and  editor's  preface — were  issued  by  Cramer, 
Addison,  and  Beale,  as  follows  :— 


s 

«.  Allegro. 


1.  Susannah.  2. 

3.  Ada, 
4.  Hercule*.  B. 

Moderate 
7.  Be  rude.  K.  Theodora.  ».  * 
lft  Samion.  11.  Funeral  Anthem.   14.  Aleiander's  Feast, 
13.  KaoL   II.  Coronation  Anthems.  15.  *  Passion  (Brocket). 
]«.  ItraeL   17.  Joshua.  18.  Choice  of  Uerc -utes. 
10.  Belshanar.  3>.  Time  and  Truth,   51.  Oboe  Concerto*. 

IVincertante.  etc 
22.  Judas,  a.  Ode  (or  8.  Cecilia'*  Day.   34.  *11  Triuiufo  del 

Teni|>o.  2S.  Dettlneeu  Te  Ilcuni. 
JR.  Solomon.  27.  Aldus.  SB.  12  Organ  Concerto*. 
».  lHsborah.  30.  12  Uraud  Concetto*.  SI.  I  treclit  TeDeum 
snd  Jubilate. 

32.  Chamber  Duett.    S3.  Alexander  Balu*.    S4.  Chandoa 

Anthems. 

33.  Chandos  Anthems.  36.  2  Wedding  Anthem*.  Dettlnjeu 

do.,  etc. 

37.  t'handos  Te  Deum.  and  2  short  do.  S».  *  Latin  Tsalmt 

66.  *UodrlBo.  Append!*,  to 


4.  1*1. 
ft. 

«.  i*n 

7.  1864. 

8.  IMS. 
*.  1MB. 

Ml  inn. 

11.  l*6r. 

12.  loss. 
IS.  1870. 


14.  1871.  97.  Agripplna.    v.  *Kmaido.  SO.  Teaeo.  02.  *Amadlgl. 

64.  *Muilo  Petrol*. 

15.  1W2.  81.  *81lla.  8S.  *KadamUto.  87.  *Flado.  68.  GrolloCeaare. 
14.  1873.  06.  *Florid*nt«.   70.  *liod«lluda.  t».  *  la*  tor  fUo.  St. 

*Tamerlano. 

17.  187*.  71.  *8dploue.  72.  ♦Aleaamndro.  73.  *  A  dm*  to.  74.  *  i;ic- 

cardo. 

18.  1875.  39.  »Re*urre«Ione.    54.  *ramtMao  In  (est*.    78.  *  PI  roe. 

70.  *Tolomeo. 

Many  things,  even  in  the  well-known  works, 
have  been  here  published,  and  indeed  revealed, 
for  the  first  time — such  as  the  trombone  parts  in 
Israel  in  Egypt  and  Saul,  the  organ  part  in  Saul, 
the  rescoring,  in  D,  for  Samson,  of  the  Dead 
March  in  Saul,  the  final  chorus  in  Belshazzar, 
etc.  etc.  [G.] 

HANDEL  SOCIETY,  THE.  A  society 
formed  in  1843  '  for  the  production  of  a  superior 
and  standard  edition  of  the  works  of  Handel.'  It 
was  suggested  by  Mr.  Macfarren,  senior,  who 
however  died  on  the  24th  April,  immediately 
after  the  first  meeting  convened  by  him.  The 
Prospectus  was  signed  by  George  A.  Macfarren 
as  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  and  was 
isHued  from  his  residence  73  Berners  Street,  June 

16.  1843.  The  Council  for  the  first  year  consisted 
©f  R.  Addison.  Treasurer ;  W.  Sterndale  Bennett ; 
Sir  H.  R.  BiBhop ;  Dr.  Crotch  ;  J.  W.  Davison  ; 
E.  J. Hopkins;  G.  A.  Macfarren, Secretary;  I.  Mos- 
cheles  ;  T.  M.  Mudie;  E.  F.  Himbault;  Sir  George 
Sinart,  and  Henry  Smart.  The  annual  subscription 


4  Co 


ttion  Anthe 


dlled  by  Dr.  Crotch :  and  I/Allegro.  11 
>,  ed  II  JJ.derato.  by  1.  Mowhele*. 
1841-5.  Esther,  by  Charles  Lucas;  and  Ode  (or  S.  Cedlla'a  Day.  by 

T.  M.  Mudle. 
1M5-6.  Israel  In  Egypt.  t'T  Mendelssohn. 

1846-  7.  Ad*  and  Oalatea.  by  W.  Sterndale 

Deum,  by  Sir  O.  Smart. 

1847-  8.  BeUhauax.  Tart  1.  by  G.  A.  Macfarren. 
IMM.       Do.      Part  2.  by  Do. 

1850.  Messiah,  by  Dr.  Himbault. 

1851.  13  Chamber  Duet*  aod  2  Trtoa.  by  Henr 
185?.    Samson  by  Dr.  Klmbault. 

1853.  Juda*  Maccabeus,  by  U.  A.  Macfarren. 

1854.  Saul,  by  Dr.  Klmbault. 

1855.  Jephthah,  by  li.  A.  Macfarren. 

The  Society  was  dissolved  in  Jan.  1848,  owing  'o 
a  lack  of  subscribers ;  but  the  publication  of  the 
works  was  continued  by  Cramer  &  Co.  till  1858, 
when  the  last  volume  (for  1855)  «as  issued.  [G.] 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY, THE, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  is  the  largest,  and,  with 
one  1  exception,  the  oldest  living  musical  or- 
ganisation in  the  United  States.  It  dates  from 
March  30,  1815,  when  sixteen  gentlemen  met  in 
answer  to  an  invitation  dated  six  days  before, 
signed  by  Gottlieb  Graupner,  Thomas  Smith 
Webb,  and  Asa  Peabody,  to  consider  '  the 
diency  of  forming  a  society  for  cultivating 
improving  a  correct  taste  in  the  performance  of 
sacred  music,  and  also  to  introduce  into  more 
general  practice  the  works  of  Handel,  Haydn, 
and  other  eminent  composers.'  At  a  second  meet- 
ing a  fortnight  later,  a  set  of  rules  was  adopted, 
and  Matthew  S.  Parker  was  elected  Secretary. 
The  first  board  of  government  was  completed  at 
the  third  meeting,  April  20, 181 5,  by  the  election 
of  Thomas  Smith  Webb  as  president,  Amasa 
Winchester  vice  president,  and  Nathaniel  Tucker 
treasurer,  and  nine  others  as  trustees. 

The  state  of  music  in  Boston  was  at  this  time 
very  low.  The  1  Massachusetts  Musical  Society,' 
formed  in  1807,  was  extinct.  The  Philo- 
harmonic  Society — for  orchestral  music  only — 
was  still  in  existence;  but  of  professional 
musicians  there  were  probably  not  a  score  in  the 
town.  The  society's  first  musical  utterances  were 
from  the  '  Lock  Hospital '  and  other  collections  of 
hymn  tunes  then  in  general  use  in  New  England. 
By  degrees,  and  as  its  numbers  grew,  music  of 
a  "higher  order  was  rehearsed.  Early  in  Sep- 
tember, 1815,  the  project  of  a  '  public  exhibition' 
assumed  importance.  And  on  the  night  of  the 
following  Christmas,  at  the  Stone  Chapel,  in  the 
presence  of  a  thousand  auditors,  the  society  gave 
to  the  public  the  first  taste  of  its  quality.  The 
chorus  numbered  about  a  hundred,  of  which 
perhaps  ten  were  ladies ;  an  orchestra  of  less 
than  a  dozen  and  an  organ  furnished  the  accom- 
paniments; the  programme  was  long  and  varied, 
and  included  selections  from  '  The  Creation '  and 
'  The  Messiah,'  and  other  works  by  Handel.  An 
enthusiastic  journalist  declared  that  there  was 

l  TV  Btcwfhlrm  MmtirtU  Snetefy.  formed  Nor.  7. 1788.  Stotutttnp  ll 
an  ltdand  town  about  twenty  miles  from  Boston.  The  Society 'a 
artNtlc  Importance  ha*  bceu  aaocii  leas  Uiau  that  of 
of  Ibis  article. 

Uu2 
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1  nothing  to  compare  with  it/  and  that  the  society 
was  '  now  the  wonder  of  the  nation/  The  concert 
wan  repeated  on  the  1 8th  January  following. 

The  State  legislature  having  granted,  Feb.  9, 
1 81 6,  a  Bpocial  charter,  wherein  the  purpose  of 
the  society  'to  extend  the  knowledge  and  im- 
prove the  style  of  church  musick'  was  recog- 
nised, a  new  code  of  rules  was  framed,  and  other 
means  adopted  to  strengthen  the  efficiency  of  the 
organisation.  The  records  of  the  first  decade 
furnish  abundant  evidence  of  the  poverty  of  the 
musical  resources  of  Boston.  With  the  hope  of 
securing  better  organists  than  were  available  at 
home,  liberal  offers  were  made  to  musicians  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  On  one  occasion 
there  was  an  undisguised  fear  that  a  certain  con- 
cert must  be  postponed  'in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  an  organist.'  In  the  early  concerts  the 
solos  were  sung  by  memben  of  the  choir.  The 
first  engagement  of  a  professional  vocalist  was 
that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Phillips,  in  April,  1818,  to 
whom  was  paid  the  extraordinary  sum  of  400 
dollars  for  two  concerts.  The  following  list  pre- 
sents the  names  of  eminent  artists  who  have  ap- 
peared at  the  society's  concerts :  English — Mines. 
Anna  Bishop,  Patcy,  Parepa-Rosa,  Catherine 
Haves,  and  Edith  Wynne;  Messrs.  Braham,  Cum- 
mings,  Hatton.  Incledon,  Patey,  Henry  Phillips, 
and  Santley  ;  Continental — Mtnes.  Alboni,  Cara- 
dori  Allan,  Grisi,  Nilsson,  Rudersdorf,  Sontag, 
and  Tietjens  (whose  last  appearance  in  America 
was  at  a  concert  by  the  society) ;  Messrs.  Formes, 
Stigelli,  Mario,  etc. ;  American — Mines.  Clara 
Louise  Kellogg,  Antoinette  Sterling,  etc.;  Messrs. 
Charles  R.  Adams,  Thomas  Ball  (the  eminent 
sculptor),  Myron  W.  Whitney — and  many  others. 

It  was  not  until  the  17th  concert,  Dec.  25, 
1818,  that  a  complete  oratorio  was  performed. 
This  was  '  The  M  essiah.'  Liberal  selections  from 
the  work  had  however  been  given  at  the  pre- 
vious concerts.  The  following  list  of  works, 
with  the  year  of  first  performance,  contains  the 
most  important  choral  compositions  produced  in 
the  course  of  the  63  seasons  which  have  passed 
(l8l 5-1878),  comprising  610  concerts.  Of  the 
compositions  named  few  had  been  heard  in 
Boston,  or  even  in  America,  before  their  per- 
formance by  the  society. 

Ilnn.w.  >i.  ..lah  (i-i-i.  ivtilnic-  I  •  nnelfi  Woman  of  Pamarla 
«*»•>«  Heum  (1S4.V.  tl*71>:  l'.»U',  Kit  (1M7).  Naaman 

Ju.lM.tM7'.  lH.lonk.11  (l«Sl.  l.rael  (lHfl9>;  Verdl'.  Kemilero  U870:  ba- 
il**). Si.  Ocllie  (I.-4U).  Jephlhah  tl  ln  work*  bi  Marcello.  Nrukomm. 
11*17',  J...!.ue  1-TrS  :  Hit  ilu'il  n-&-  I;  omber*.  lllllrr.  DsSeSWU,  ft. 
Uuu  IMS),  Mia  lit  Hb  OrtA".  I  ^aeuj.  Uuhler.  and  .v..  by 
Sr!*»(.u«  tliWi):  Each'*  Vv*Ui  .  Pu.llcj  lluck.  1'aliie.  end  tarter. 
.1*74 1,  1  hrMroaa  Oratorio,  I 'art*  among  American,  and  Horn  and 
1  and  I  <l*77>:  Mowrf.  Ma»  In  C  M.  P.  Klf>g  amuiigU  F.ngll*  com- 
OKitf).  U<M«ilrm  ilS17)r  Uwthureti't  |«wr»-i7  worka  to  all.  of  these 
Mount  of  OH»ea  41KC1),  Ninth  the  Meulah  hai  been  performed 
Srmphouy  ilHM>:  Ppohr's  l*»t  Ol  times,  the  Creation  CO.  Neu- 
Judgment  OMIi:  MeiMlelwwihii't  k<-mm'»  Pat  Id. "ft.  Iliw  In  Kkjpt 
St.  l'aut  'IM.1i.  Elijah  O*)"*.  *\  Elijah  M.  fiam*«n  S3.  I.ob*.-»ang 
Lobgeaaim  flKW  r*alm  illl. .  J-Oi .  VI,  rt.  laul  10,  the  Ninth  hymphonj 
do.  «».  Hear  mr  rrayer  «.   l.rael   Id   Key*  6.  Muxarf. 

(1*7«).  OhrMw  iWl  :  BawtaTi  llwiulemi.  etc  ale. 
Btabat  (1M3  .  Mi«e»'ji  kgjutUxttj : 

Excluded  from  this  enumeration  are  those 
occasions  when  selections  only  were  sung;  as 
well  as  numerous  concerts  at  whieh  the  society 
form**!  only  a  part  of  the  choir,  or  which  were 
1      riven  under  fa  own  direction;  the 


important  of  these  have 
public  rejoicing  or  mourning,  dedicatory  exercises, 
musical  festivals  at  New  York,  and  the  Peace 
Jubilees  at  Boston  in  1869  and  72.  The  number 
of  concerts  given  during  a  season  has  varied  in 
accordance  with  the  public  demand :  it  has  been 
as  low  as  one  and  as  high  as  twenty-three.  Very 
rarely  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  has  a 
concert  been  omitted  at  Easter-tide ;  and  more 
rarely  still  has  Christmas  passed  without  a  per- 
formance of  '  The  Messiah.'  The  support  of  the 
society  is  nearly  all  derived  from  the  profits  of 
its  concerts.  New  members  pay  an  initiation 
fee  of  five  dollars,  and  it  has  sometimes  been 
necessary  to  levy  a  special  assessment  to  pay  off 

I  outstanding  debts.    There  is  a  permanent  trust 

j  fund,  the  nucleus  of  which  was  formed  from 
the  earnings  of  the  festival  of  1865,  and  which, 

I  by  subsequent  earnings,  interest,  bequests  and 
donations,  now  (1878)  amounts  to  1 2,000  dollars  ; 
the  income  is  available  at  the  discretion  of  the 
board  of  government. 

Six  festivals,  modelled  on  those  of  Birming- 
ham, have  been  held.  The  first  occurred  in  1 857. 
The  fiftieth  anniversary  was  celebrated  in  May 
1865,  by  a  week's  performances.  Triennial  festi- 
vals have  since  been  regularly  held,  beginning 
in  1868.  On  each  of  these  occasions,  excepting 
the  last  (1877),  a  guarantee  fund  has  been  sub- 
scribed by  the  friends  of  the  society. 

In  pursuance  of  its  avowed  purpose  to  improve 
the  style  of  church -music,  the  society,  in  its 
earlier  days,  published  several  volumes  of 
anthems  and  hymn-tunes,  established  lectures  on 
musical  topics,  and  formed  singing  classes.  The 
publications  quickly  became  standard,  and  huge 
profits  were  realised  from  their  sale.  Oratorio* 
were  also  published  under  its  supervision.  By 
these  means,  and  by  the  generally  high  standard 
of  its  concerts,  the  society  has  largely  contributed 
to  the  elevation  of  musical  taste  in  Boston,  and 
has  prompted  the  formation  of  similar  asso- 
ciations all  over  the  Union. 

The  number  of  members,  active  and  retired 
(the  latter  a  voluntary  condition,  after  twenty 
years'  service),  at  present  is  about  300.  The 
active  choral  force  is  600  strong.  The  female 
choristers  have  never  been  members,  technically, 
the  system  of  annually  inviting  the  aid  of  their 
voices  having  obtained  ab  initio.  Mr.  Chas.  E. 
Horn  was  the  first  regularly  chosen  inimical 
director  (1847),  the  president  having  until  then 
performed  the  duties  of  a  conductor,  in  accordance 
with  a  provision  in  the  by-laws.  In  1850,  Mr. 
Charles  0.  Perkins,  being  president,  assumed  the 
baton.  Since  then,  a  conductor  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  board  of  government  as  follows: 
J.  E.  Goodson,  1851;  G.  J.Webb,  1S52;  Carl 
Bcrgmann,  1852  ;  Carl  Zerrahn,  the  present 
(1878)  conductor,  Aug  24,  1854.  Thefollowin^ 
have  been  appointed  organists:  Samuel  Stock- 
well  ;  S.  P.  Taylor;  S.  A.  Cooper ;  J.  B.  Taylor; 
Miss  Sarah  Hewitt;  Charles  Zeuner;  A.  V. 
Hayter;  G.  F.  Hayter;  F.F.Mueller;  J.  C  D. 
Parker.    The  position  is  now  held  by  Mr.  B.  J. 

j  Lang,  elected  September  15,  1859. 
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Rehearsals  are  regularly  held  on  Sunday  nights 
during  the  season  (October  to  April  inclusive), 
and  the  majority  of  the  concerts  also  occur  on 
Sundays.  The  annual  election  of  officers  is 
held  in  May.  The  following  gentlemen  now 
constitute  the  board  of  government: — C.  C.  Per- 
kins, president ;  G.  II .  Checkering,  vice-president ; 
G.  W.  Palmer,  treasurer;  A.  P.  Browne,  Becre- 
tiry ;  J.  H.  Stickney,  librarian,  and  eight  others, 
directors.  [F.  H.J.] 

HANDL,  Jacob,  also  Handl  and  Hahnel,  an 
old  German  mas  tor  of  the  first  class  ( 1 550-1 591 1, 
whose  name,  after  the  punning  fashion  of  those 
days,  was  latinised  into  Gallus,  under  which 
head  he  is  noticed  in  this  work.  Handel  has 
done  him  the  favour  to  transfer  a  very  character- 
istic and  evidently  favourite  passage  which  winds 
up  both  portions  of  his  motet  1  Ecce  quomodo 
xnoritur  Justus,'  to  the  same  position  in  his 
•  Funeral  Anthem'  ('  But  their  name *).  [G.] 

HANNIBALI.  See  Akjhbau. 

HANOVER  SQUARE  ROOMS.  Tn  1773 
a  piece  of  ground  on  the  east  side  of  Hanover 
Square  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Hanover 
Street,  formerly  part  of  a  field  called  the  Mill 
Field,  alias  Kirkham  Close,  and  described  as 
'  containing  in  breadth  from  north  to  south  in 


the  front  next  the  Square  as  well  as  in  the  rear 
40  feet  of  assize,  more  or  less,  an 
west  to  east  on  the  north  side  as  well  as  on  the 


and  in  depth  from 


south,  135  feet  more  or  less,'  was  occupied  by  a 
house,  garden,  and  office,  then  in  the  occu|>ation 
of  Lord  Dillon.  The  freehold  belonged  to  the 
Earl  of  Plymouth.  On  June  28,  1774,  Lord 
Plymouth  sold  the  freehold  for  £5000 1  to  Vis- 
count YVenman,  who  on  the  same  day  conveyed 
the  whole  to  Giovanni  Andrea  'Gallini,  John 
Christian  Bach,  and  Charles  Frederick  Abel. 
Gallini  owned  one-half,  and  the  others  each  one 
fourth.  They  erected  on  the  site  of  the  garden 
and  office,  and  joining  on  to  the  house,  rooms  for 
the  purposes  of  concerts,  assemblies,  etc.,  consist- 
ing of  a  principal  room,  95  ft.  by  35,  on  the  level 
of  the  first  floor ;  a  small  room  on  the  north  side, 
originally  used  as  a  tea-room ;  and  one  on  the 
ground  floor  beneath  the  principal  room.  The 
ceiling  of  the  principal  room  was  arched,  and 
decorated  with  paintings  by  Cipriani.  The 
orchestra  stood  at  the  east  end.  The  rooms 
were  opened  on  Feb.  1,  1775,  with  one  of  Bach 
and  Abel's  Subscription  Concerts,  established 
by  them  in  1 763 :  later  in  the  month  Sub- 
scription 'Festinos'  were  announced;  on  May  4, 
'Mr.  Gallini's  Annual  Ball,*  and  on  May  22, 
the  first  'Grand  Subscription  Masquerade.  On 
Nov.  13,  1776,  Gallini  purchased  the  shares  of 
Bach  and  Abel,  and  became  sole  proprietor, 
and  Abel's  concerts  continued  to  be  held 
until  1 78 j,  when  the  withdrawal  by  Lord 
Abingdon  of  the  pecuniary  aid  he  had  thereto- 
fore given,  led  to  their  discontinuance.  Tliere- 

•  B*lr*  »t  the  rat-  of  Tery  n*»rlf  1/.  per  •nnarr  foot  of  around. 

*  Oalllnl  wa»  a  Hwtt«  of  Italian  eitracttnn.  who  had  taught  the 
ehlMrrn  >4  (rci.rv-  III  t<i  dam  ■-.  ami  am*  vd  a  fortune,  Urxmr 
maiianrrof  the  <  H-ra-liouw  (177*  .  **•  kni(ht«fl  M  Sir  John  UallUU, 


upon  some  professors  of  music  established  similar 
concerts  under  the  name  of  'The  Professional 
Concert,*  which  were  given  in  the  room  from 
1783  to  1793.  In  1786  Salomon,  the  violinist, 
piqued  at  being  left  out  of  the  Professional 
Concert,  established  concerts  here,  at  which  in 
1791  and  1792,  and  again  in  1794  and  1795, 
Haydn  directed  the  performance  of  his  12 
'grand'  symphonies.  At  the  8th  concert  in 
1792,  'Master  Hummel'  played  a  concerto  on 
the  pianoforte,  and  in  1796  John  Braham  was 
introduced  to  the  public  as  a  tenor  singer. 
In  1804  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music  was 
removed  to  these  rooms,  the  Directors  having 
taken  a  lease  from  Gallini  at  a  rental  of  £1000 
per  annum,  and  they  continued  to  be  held  here 
until  184S,  the  last  year  of  their  existence. 
The  Directors  made  considerable  alterations; 
the  orchestra  was  removed  to  the  west  end, 
three  boxes  were  erected  across  the  east  end 
for  the  royal  family  and  their  attendants,  and 
the  rooms  were  newly  fitted  up  in  a  splen- 
did manner.  On  the  death  of  Gallini  (Jan.  5, 
1805),  the  freehold  passed  to  his  two  nieces, 
who  leased  the  rooms  to  Wallace  and  Martin, 
and  Martin  and  Son  successively.  In  December 
1832  alterations  were  made  in  the  great  room 
by  the  enlargement  of  the  windows  so  as  to 
render  it  available  for  morning  concerts ;  and 
many  mirrors  were  introduced.  The  concerts 
of  the  Vocal  Society  were  given  in  these  rooms 
from  its  foundation  in  1832  to  its  dissolution 
in  1837.  A  new  Vocal  Society  gave  concerts 
here  in  1838,  but  its  existence  was  of  very  brief 
duration.  In  1833  the  concerts  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  were  removed  here  from  the 
Concert  Room  of  the  King's  Theatre,  and  con- 
tinued here  until  their  departure  to  St.  James's 
Hall  in  1866.  Both  the  Misses  Gallini  dying 
in  1845,  the  freehold  was  sold  by  auction  to 
Robert  Cocks,  the  music  publisher,  under  whom 
the  younger  Martin  held  it  by  leaso  until  De- 
cember 1 861.  Extensive  alterations  and  deco- 
rations were  then  made  in  the  rooms,  which 
were  re-opened  Jan.  8,  1862,  by  Mr.  Henry 
Leslie's  Choir;  the  concerts  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Music  were  also  removed  there.  The 
annual  performance  of  Handel's  '  Messiah 1  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians 
was  given  there  from  1785  to  1848,  after  which 
it  was  given  first  at  Exeter  Hall,  and  afterwards 
at  St.  James's  Hall.  In  1874  the  premises  were 
let  on  lease  for  the  purpose  of  being  converted 
into  a  club  house.  The  last  concert  was  given 
in  the  rooms  on  Saturday,  Dec.  19,  1874,  and  the 
building,  after  undergoing  an  entire  transform- 
ation, was  opened  early  in  1876  as  '  The  Hanover 
Square  Club.'  It  must  not  be  omitted  to  be  men- 
tioned that  the  great  room  was  remarkable  for 
its  excellent  acoustic  properties.  [W.H.H.] 

HANSLICK,  Edcabd.  musical  critic  and 
writer  on  aesthetics,  born  at  Prague  Sept.  11,1825, 
son  of  a  well-known  bibliographer,  studied  law 
and  philosophy  in  Prague  and  in  Vienna,  where 
he  tm>k  the  degree  of  Doctor.  In  1856  he  was 
appointed  tutor  of  aesthetics  and  musical  history 
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at  the  university  ;  in  61  professor  extraordinary, 
ami  in  70  regular  professor.  His  love  of  music 
had  been  fostered  at  home,  and  under  Tomaschek 
he  )>ecanie  an  excellent  pianist.  In  Vienna  he 
had  ample  opportunities  of  becoming  a  critic  of 
no  ordinary  merit,  and  his  keen  insight  and 
cogent  logic,  and  the  elegance  and  versatility  of 
his  style,  make  his  literary  productions  of  lasting  j 
value.  As  a  juror  for  the  musical  department 
Oftht  Exhibitions  of  Paris  ( 1 867).  Vienna  ( 1 873), 
and  Paris  (1878),  he  did  everything  in  his  power  ; 
to  further  the  interests  of  the  musical  instrument 
makers  of  Austria.  In  1876  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Imperial  Council,  having  some 
time  before  received  the  order  of  the  Iron  Crown. 
During  the  years  1859-63  he  gave  public  lectures 
on  the  history  of  music  in  Vienna,  and  occasion-  ; 
ally  in  Prague,  Cologne,  etc.  He  has  been  musi- 
cal critic  successively  to  the  1  Wiener  Zeitung,' 
1848-49,  the  'Prease,'  1855-64,  and  the  •  Neue 
freie  PreKse.'  Hanslick  has  published  the  fol- 
lowing books  :  — 1  Vom  muBikalisch  -  Schonen ' 
(Leipzig,  1854,  5th  ed.  1876,  also  translated  into 
French),  a  work  which  marks  an  epoch;  'Ge- 
achichte  des  Concertwesens  in  Wieu'  (Vienna, 
1869) ;  '  A  us  dem1  Conccrtsaal 1  (Vienna,  1870) ; 
•  Die  moderne  Oper'  (Berlin,  1875,  and  ed.  1876, 
»e<juel  1877) ;  and  has  written  the  text  for  the '( !a- 
lerie  deutscher  Tondichter'  (Munich,  1873"),  and 
the  'Galerie  franz.  und  ital.  Tondichter'  (Berlin, 
1874).  In  music  Hanslick  is  a  Conservative. 
His  resistance  to  the  Liszt-Wagner  movement  is 
well  known.  On  the  other  hand  he  was  an  early 
supporter  of  Schumann  and  is  a  strong  adherent 
of  Brahms.  [C.  F.  P.] 

HARMONICA.  The  power  of  producing 
musical  sounds  from  glass  basons  or  drinking 
glasses  by  the  application  of  the  moistened  fingor, 
and  of  tuning  them  so  as  to  obtain  concords  from 
two  at  once,  was  known  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  1 7th  century,  since  it  is  alluded  to  in  Hars- 
dorfer's  '  Matheinatische  und  philosophische  Er- 
quickungcn,'  ii.  147  (Nuremberg,  1677).  Cluck, 
the  great  composer,  when  in  England,  played  '  at 
the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  April  2 3, 
1  746 — '  a  concerto  on  26  drinking  glasses  tuned 
with  spring  water,  accompanied  with  the  whole 
band,  Dsjng  a  new  instrument  of  his  own  inven- 
tion ;  upon  which  he  perform  whatever  may  be 
done  on  a  violin  or  1  harpsichord.'  This  or  some 
other  circumstance  made  the  instrument  fashion- 
able, for  15  years  later,  in  1761,  Goldsmith's 
fine  ladies  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  who  con- 
fined their  conversation  to  the  most  fashionable 
topics,  4  would  talk  of  nothing  but  high  life  and  1 
high  lived  company  .  .  .  pictures,  taste,  Shak- 
speare,  and  the  musical  glowe*.'  That  they  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  better  persons  than  Lady 
Blarney  and  the  Hon.  Carolina  Wilelmina  Amelia 
Skeggs  is  evident  from  the  testimony  of  Franklin. 
He  came  to  London  in  1757,  and  writing  on 
July  13,  1762,  to  Padre  Beccaria  at  Turin,  he 

»  Two  nhMMtlrf  and  accurals  work*  IndlipenMblc  to  th«  itudent 

of  muotral  liM'  r> 
I         t,.-.,*ral  Adverlber-  of  U1I1  c»t«.  and  Wain*.'*  letter  to 


tells  him  of  the  attempts  of  Mr.  Puckeridge  ami 
of  Mr.  Delaval,  F.R..S.  who  fixed  their  glasses 
in  order  on  a  table,  tuned  them  by  putting  in 
more  or  leas  water,  and  played  them  by  passing 
the  finger  round  the  brims.  Franklin's  practical 
mind  saw  that  this  might  be  greatly  improved, 
and  ho  accordingly  constructed  an  instrument  in 
which  the  bells  or  basons  of  glass  were  ran-ed 
or  strung  on  an  iron  spindle,  the  largest  and 
deej»est  toned  ones  on  the  left,  and  gradually 
mounting  in  pitch  according  to  the  usual  musical 
scale.  Tho  lower  edgo  of  the  batons  dipped  into 
a  trough  of  water.  The  spindle  was  made  to 
revolve  by  a  treadle.  It  carried  the  batons 
round  with  it,  and  on  applying  a  finger  to  their 
wet  edges  the  sound  was  produced.  The  follow- 
ing cut  is  reduced  from  the  engraving  in  Frank- 
lin's letter  (Sparks's  ed.  vi.  345). 


Tho  owential  difference  between  this  instru- 
ment and  the  former  ones  was  ( 1 )  that  the  pitch 
of  the  tone  was  produced  by  the  size  of  the 
glasses,  ami  not  by  their  containing  more  or  le?s 
water;  and  (2)  that  chortls  could  be  produced 
of  as  many  notes  as  the  fingers  could  reach  at 
once.  Franklin  calls  it  the  'Armonica.' but  it 
seems  to  have  been  generally  known  as  '  Har- 
monica.' The  first  great  player  on  the  new  in- 
strument was  Miss  Marianne  Davie*,  who  had  a 
European  fame,  and  played  music  composed  for 
her  by  Hasse.  Another  celebrated  performer  was 
Marianna  Kirchgassncr,  a  blind  musician.  She 
vbuted  Vienna  in  1791,  and  interested  Mozart  so 
much  that  he  wrote  an  Adagio  and  Rondo  in  C 
for  harmonica,  flute,  oboe,  viola,  and  Oello,  which 
she  played  at  her  concert  ou  June  19  (Kochel. 
No.  61 7).  Sketches  of  his  for  another  Quintet  in 
the  same  key  are  also  in  existence.  KirchgusKner 
was  in  Loudon  in  1  794,  and  a  new  harmonics 
is  said  to  have  been  built  for  her  by  Fn*chtJ 
a  German  mechanician.  In  England  the  in- 
strument appears  to  have  been  little  if  at  all 
used  during  the  present  century.  In  Saxony  ami 
Thuringia  however  it  was  w'fdely  popular  ;  as 
Dresden,  Naumaun  played  it,  ami  wrote  6  sonatas 
for  it.  At  Darmstadt  a  harmonica  formed  a 
part  of  the  Court  orchestra  ;  the  Princess  Ixmise, 
afterward*  Grand  Duchess,  was  a  proficient  uj>*ra 
it,  and  C.  F.  Pohl,  senv  the  Princess  »  maste-. 
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vu  engaged  exclusively  for  the  instrument  as 
late  as  1818. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  or  modify 
the  harmonica  by  substituting  a  violin  bow  for 
the  hand,  or  by  reducing  the  peculiarly  pene- 
trating nnd  exciting  tone  which  is  said  to  be  so 
prejudicial  to  the  nerves  of  players — but  without 
success.  An  account  of  these  and  of  much  more 
than  can  be  include  1  in  this  short  statement  will 
be  found  in  C.  F.  Pohl's  '  Zur  Geschichte  der 
Glasharmonica'  (Vienna,  1862).  One  Method 
only  exists  fur  tliis  instrument,  that  of  J.  C. 
Muller,  Ijeipzig,  17S8.  A  specimen  of  the  har- 
monica, built  by  Einanuel  Pohl  of  Kreibitx, 
Bohemia,  is  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

The  following  little  piece  tor  the  Harmonica 
was  composed  by  Beethoven  for  the  'Leonora 
Prohaska'  of  his  friend  Duncker  in  1 8 1 4  or  15. 
The  autograph  is  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the 
Geselhchaft  dur  Musikfreunde  at  Vienna,  and 
has  not  before  been  published. 

F'-Urlich  dock  nieht  tthUppend. 
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The  name  Harmonica  is  now  used  fir  a  toy 
instrument  of  plates  of  glass  hung  on  two  tapes 
and  struck  with  hammers.  [G.] 

HARMONICHOKD.  A  keyed  instrument 
invented  in  1810  by  Friedrich  Kaufinann,  the 


celebrated  musical  instrument  maker  of  Dresden. 
In  its  form  it  resembled  a  small  square  piano ; 
but  the  sound  was  obtained  not  by  striking  the 
wires  with  hammers,  but  by  the  friction  against 
them  of  a  revolving  cylinder  (as  in  the  ordinary 
hurdy-gurdy),  covered  with  leather,  ami  rosined. 
This  cylinder,  which  in  the  effect  it  produced 
somewhat  resembled  the  bow  of  a  violin,  was  set 
in  motion  by  a  pedal  worked  by  the  foot  of  the 
player.  All  gradations  of  tone,  as  well  as  the 
power  of  swelling  or  diminishing  the  sound  upon 
a  sustained  note  were  produced  by  the  pressure 
of  the  finger.  For  this  instrument  Weber  com- 
posed in  the  year  1811  a  very  interesting  adagio 
and  rondo,  with  orchestral  accompaniment,  which 
is  published  by  Peters,  of  Leipzig.  Weber  wrote 
concerning  this  composition — '  It  was  an  infernal 
piece  of  work  to  write  for  an  instrument  whose 
tone  is  so  peculiar  and  strange  that  one  has  to 
call  to  one  s  aid  the  liveliest  imagination  to  bring 
it  suitably  forward  in  combination  with  other  in- 
struments. It  is  a  cousin  of  the  harmonica,  and 
has  this  peculiarity,  that  with  every  sustained  note 
its  octave  is  prominently  heard.'  On  the  printed 
title  page  it  is  said  to  be  'for  Hannonichord  or 
Harmonium?  This,  however,  is  an  addition  of 
the  publisher ;  as  not  only  are  the  two  instru- 
ments totally  distinct,  but  the  physharmonica,  the 
predecessor  of  the  harmonium,  was  not  invented 
till  about  fifteen  years  luter.  [E.  P.] 

HARMON  ICON,  The,  a  monthly  musical 
periodical  edited  by  W.  Ayrton.  commenced 
January  1823,  and  continued  until  September 
1833.  It  contained  ably  written  memoirs  of 
eminent  musicians,  some  of  the  earlier  being  ac- 
companied by  engraved  portraits.  es*nys,  reviews 
of  new  music,  corresptindencc,  criticisms  of  musi- 
cal performances  of  all  kinds,  foreign  musical 
news,  information  on  all  subjects  interesting  to 
musicians,  and  original  and  selected  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  It  was  of  quarto  sixe,  in 
2 2  vols.,  and  is  the  best  musical  periodical  ever 
published  in  England.  [W.H.  H] 

HARMONICS,  tones  of  higher  pitch  which 
accompany  every  perfect  mnsical  sound  in  a 
regular  series.  As  they  ascend  they  diminish  in 
intensity,  and  approximate  in  pitch.  If  the 
piano  bo  opened  and  a  note — say  1)  in  the  bass — 
lie  struck  smartly  and  kept  down,  on  listening 
attentively  a  succession  of  faint  sounds  will  be 
heard,  apparently  rising  out  of  the  principal 
sound  and  floating  round  it.  These  are  the 
harmonics.  They  are  really  constituents  of  the 
main  musical  tone,  and  are  produced  by  the 
concurrent  vibration  of  the  aliquot  )>art»  of  the 
string.  Hence  Helmholtz  proposes  to  call  them 
'partial  tones'  (Partin'tone).  This  term  is  no 
doubt  more  appropriate,  inasmuch  a*  above  the 
tenth  decree  most  of  these  notes  form  intervals 
dissonant  from  the  prime  note  nnd  also  from  each 
other,  and  thus  Income  perceptibly  inharmonic. 
On  the  best  musical  instruments,  however,  these 
high  inharmonic  tones  are  not  reached,  the 
vibratory  impulse  being  exhausted  on  the  prime 
note  and  the  lower  harmonics,  wh'.ch  are  consonant 
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both  with  the  prime  note  and  among  themselves. 
At  the  same  time  the  smaller  the  aliquot  parts 
become  in  the  ascending  series,  the  less  easily 
are  they  set  in  a  state  of  separate  vibration. 
Consequently  these  high  dissonant  harmonics  are 
distinctly  audible  only  on  highly  resonant  metallic 
instruments,  such  as  the  cymbals,  bell,  and 
triangle,  and  for  practical  purposes  the  old  term 
harmonic  answers  as  well  as  the  term  'partial.' 

A  few  instruments,  such  as  the  tuning-fork 
and  the  wide  stopped  organ  pij>e,  practically 
yield  no  harmonics.  The  human  voice,  the 
harmonium,  and  all  orchestral  instruments,  are 
rich  in  them — the  human  voice  probably  the 
richest  of  all;  but  nature  has  so  admirably 
compounded  them  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
analyse  them  scientifically.  Rameau  distinguished 
harmonics  in  the  human  voice  as  early  as  tho 
beginning  of  the  last  century. 

Harmonics  naturally  reinforce  the  fundamental 
sound,  in  which  case  their  extent  and  distribution 
largely  influence  the  intensity  and  the  quality  of 
the  sound.  They  may,  however,  in  many  instances, 
be  produced  singlv  by  mechanically  checking  the 
vibration  of  the  fundamental  note.  In  this 
relation  they  constitute  an  important  practical 
department  in  most  orchestral  instruments. 

Law  of  Harmonic*.  A  sonorous  body  not 
only  vibrates  as  a  whole  but  in  each  of  its 
several  fractions  or  aliquot  parts,  £,  ^,  4, 
f,  and  so  on  at  the  same  time;  and  each  of 
these  parts  gives  a  separate  note,  the  £  yield- 
ing the  octave,  the  j  the  fifth,  the  $  the  double 
octave,  the  \  the  third  above  the  double  octave, 
and  so  on.  The  following  scheme  or  diagram, 
taken  from  Momigny,  shows  the  harmonics  of 
the  open  string  G  on  the  violoncello  up  to  thir- 
teen places : — 


By  combining  and  transposing  these  notes  into 
one  octave  we  get  the  following  scale  : — 


1 


Here  the  bottom  G  is  produced  by  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  whole  string.  The  two  Gs  next 
above  are  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  two 
halves.  The  three  Ds  next  above  by  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  three  thirds  ;  and  so  on.  Thus  the 
diagram  represents  the  whole  of  the  notes  pro- 
duced by  the  vibrations  of  the  whole  string  and 
its  various  sections  up  to  its  one-fourtoenth  part. 

In  this  scheme  the  first  F  (counting  upwards), 
the  C  a  fifth  above  it,  and  the  topmost  notes  E 
and  F,  are  more  or  less  faulty.  In  practically 
deducing  the  diatonic  scale  from  this  scheme, 
these  intervals  have  to  be  corrected  by  the  ear. 
By  inspection  of  this  scheme  we  discover  the 
intervals  of  the  diatonic  scale  in  the  following 


t: 

-r— 


etc. 


From  this  scale  may  obviously  be  deduced  the 
chords  of  the  third,  fifth,  seventh,  and  ninth. 


t — r 


which  is  the  scale  of  C  major  ascending  from 
j  dominant  to  dominant.  As  the  same  thing 
happens  in  other  keys,  we  have  thus  proved  the 
law  that  the  intervals  of  each  scale  are  generated 
by  its  dominant.  The  dominant,  not  the  tonic, 
is  therefore  the  true  root  of  the  whole  scale. 

Practical  effect  of  Harmonies  heard  simul- 
taneously tciih  the  fundamental  note.  The  har- 
monics not  only  determine  the  diatonic  intervals, 
but  to  some  extent  the  intensity  and,  as  has  been 
lately  proved  by  Helmholtz,  the  qwlity  of  musical 
tones.  On  applying  the  ear  to  the  soundhole  of 
a  violin  during  a  long  crescendo  on  one  note,  the 
reinforcement  of  the  tone  by  the  gradual  addition 
of  the  higher  and  more  piercing  harmonics  is 
distinctly  perceptible.  The  principle  and  the 
effect  are  precisely  the  same  in  a  crescendo 
produced  by  the  addition  of  the  mixture  stops 
on  an  organ.  The  loudest  musical  instruments, 
cateris  paribus,  are  those  in  which  the  highest 
harmonics  predominate,  e.g.  the  cymbals,  triangle, 
bell,  and  gong. 

The  effect  of  harmonics  on  the  quality  of 
musical  sounds  is  easily  tested  by  carefully  com- 
paring the  tones  of  an  old  and  a  new  violin-  In 
the  former  the  strong  vibrations  of  the  funda- 
mental note  and  the  lower  harmonics  leave  but 
little  force  to  be  expended  on  the  higher  and 
noisier  harmonics  :  in  the  latter  the  fundamental 
note  and  lower  harmonics  are  capable  of  absorb- 
ing less  of  the  force,  which  is  transmitted  to  the 
upper  harmonics,  and  produces  a  harsh  quality  of 
sound.  When  the  fundamental  note  and  lowest 
harmonics  predominate  in  the  tone,  the  quality  is 
soft  and  flute-like;  when  the  combination  is  well 
balanced  by  the  addition  of  the  intermediate  har- 
monics up  to  the  sixth,  the  quality  is  rich  and 
sonorous;  when  the  highest  harmonica,  above 
the  sixth  and  seventh,  predominate,  the  quality 
is  harsh  and  screaming.  When  the  high  disso- 
nant harmonics  are  produced  in  a  tolerably  even 
and  continuous  stream  of  sound,  the  quality  is 
said  to  be  '  metallic.'  If  an  instrument  is  ill- 
strung  or  out  of  order  the  harmonic  scale  is 
disturbed  ;  and  the  harsh,  uncertain,  and  irregular 
tones  which  it  yields  consist  of  harmonics  out  of 
their  true  place.  Less  varied  comparisons  may  be 
obtained  on  the  stops  of  an  organ.  Wide  pipes, 
yielding  a  dull,  heavy  tone,  have  virtually  no 
harmonics.  Tn  the  tone  of  narrower  open  pipes 
the  harmonics  up  to  the  sixth  can  be  detected 
by  the  aid  of  Helmholtz's  resonators.  Pipes 
conically  narrowed  at  the  upper  end,  such  as 
compose  the  stops  called  Gemshorn,  Salicional, 
and  Spitz  flute,  yield  strong  intermediate  har- 
monics, which  render  the  tone  bright,  though 
perceptibly  thin.  The  Rohr- flute  is  so  con- 
structed as  greatly  to  reinforce  the  fifth  harmonic 
(2 J  octaves  above  the  prime  note\  The  natal 
quality  of  sound,  such  as  is  yielded  by  the  so;  tea- 
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reed  stop*,  by  violins  of  a  certain  build,  and  by 
the  clarinet,  bassoon,  etc.,  is  produced  by  the 
predominance  of  the  uneven  harmonics  ,  1 ,  f , 
etc ).  On  the  harmonium  these  uneven  har- 
monics are  stronger  than  the  even  ones.  The 
peculiar  tinkling  tones  of  the  zither  arise  from 
the  high  uneven  harmonics  yielded  by  its  com- 
I>aratively  thick  metal  strings. 

If  a  singer  produces  a  low  note  crescendo 
against  a  reflecting  surface,  the  harmonics  become 
distinctly  audible.  If  the  note  is  produced  partly 
through  the  nose,  the  uneven  harmonics  per- 
ceptibly predominate.  The  number  of  upper 
harmonics  in  the  human  voice  is  very  great: 
and  they  are,  according  to  Helmholtz,  distinct 
and  powerful  in  their  whole  range. 

Practical  use  of  single  Harmonic  tones  on 
stringed  instruments.  Harmonics  may  be  singly 
produced  (i)  by  varying  the  point  of  contact 
with  the  bow,  or  (2)  by  slightly  pressing  the 
string  at  the  nodes,  or  divisions  of  its  aliquot 
parts  (£,  etc.).    (1)  In  the  first  case,  ad- 

vancing the  bow  from  the  usual  place  where 
the  fundamental  note  is  produced,  towards  the 
bridge,  the  whole  scale  of  harmonics  may  be 
produced  in  succession,  on  an  old  and  highly 
resonant  instrument.  The  employment  of  this 
means  produces  the  effect  called  'sul  ponticello.' 
[See  Ponticello.]  (2)  The  production  of  har- 
monics by  the  alight  pressure  of  the  finger  on 
the  open  string  is  more  useful.  When  produced 
by  pressing  slightly  on  the  various  nodes  of  the 
open  strings  they  are  called  '  Natural  harmonics/ 
In  the  following  example  the  lower  notes  repre- 
sent the  fingering,  the  upper  ones  the  effect ; — 


Camaval  de  Yenist. 


Scotch  Air. 


Third  rotilion 


Hatural  Harmonics. 


-T  iff: 


Natural  harmonics  are  occasionally  employed 
pizzicato  on  the  violin  and  violoncello,  anil  are  an 
important  resource  in  harp  music.  Accurate 
violinists  are  disinclined  to  use  them,  because 
the  player  has  no  control  over  their  exact  in- 
tonation, which  is  rigidly  determined  by  that 
of  the  open  string;  and  the  tones  of  the  open 
strings,  which  are  tuned  by  perfect  fifths,  are  in 
certain  scales  slightly  dissonant.  In  the  key  of 
G.  for  instance,  the  harmonics  of  th"  first  or  £ 
string  are  slightly  dissonant,  though  they  are 
perfect  in  the  key  of  A. 

Artificial  harmonics  are  produced  by  stopping 
the  string  with  the  first  or  second  finger,  and 
thus  nuking  an  artificial  '  nut,'  and  then  slightly 
pressing  the  node  with  the  fourth  finger.  P>y 
this  means  harmonics  in  perfect  intonation  can 
be  produced  in  all  scales.  Example— 


Artificial  Harmonics, 
Ath  $tring. 

For  the  entire  theory  of  artificial  harmonics  in 
single  and  double  scales  see  '  I /Art  de  Joucr  du 
Violon  de  Pagauini'  by  Guhr.  They  can  how- 
ever only  be  produced  by  using  thin  strings,  and 
are  little  employed  by  the  best  writers.  In 
modern  music  they  are  designated  by  an  open 
note  of  this  «*  form.  (See  the  Andante  of 
Joachim's  Concerto,  etc.) 

Practical  use  0/  single  harmonic  tones  on  wind 
instruments.  As  in  the  case  of  stringed  in- 
struments, the  harmonics  of  wind  instruments 
naturally  reinforce  the  prime  note,  but  are 
*ef arable  from  it  by  artificial  means.  In  wind 
instruments  this  is  done  by  varying  the  intensity 
or  the  direction  of  the  air  current  from  the 
mouth,  which  sots  in  vibration  the  air-column  in 
the  tube,  so  as  to  throw  the  air  column  into 
vibrating  portions  of  different  lengths,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  aliquot  parts  of  a  string  The  falsetto 
voice  consists  of  harmonic  octaves  of  the  natural 
voice.  All  the  notes  of  the  flute  above  the  lowest 
octave  are  harmonic  octaves,  twelfths,  and  double 
octaves  of  the  lower  notes.  Like  the  corre- 
sponding harmonics  on  the  oboe  and  clarinet, 
these  tones  are  produced  by  overblowing.  Brass 
instruments  are  richest  in  the  practical  employ- 
ment of  harmonics.  Any  brass  instrument,  such 
as  the  hunting  horn  or  military  bugle,  yielding 
one  fundamental  note,  yields  the  familiar  har- 
monic scale 


■ — t 


4=& 


Violinists  are  well  aware  that  the  longer  the 
string  in  proportion  to  its  thickness,  the  greater 
the  number  of  upper  harmonics  it  can  be  made 
to  yield.  Similarly,  the  longer  the  tube  of  a  brass 
iustruinent,  the  higher  does  the  series  of  its 
practicable  harmonic  tones  ascend.  The  old 
French  horn  consists  Bimply  of  a  conical  tube  of 
great  length,  which  readily  yields  the  scale  of 
harmonic  intervals.  They  are  produced  by  gently 
varying  the  degree  and  direction  of  the  current 
of  air.  The  dissonant  notes  (f ,  t't»  tV»  ^  *n 
the  scale  are  to  some  extent  corrected,  and  some 
of  the  missing  tones  are  supplied  by  introducing 
the  hand  into  the  bell.  Mechanical  appliances 
have  been  contrived  for  the  same  purjwses.  On 
the  trumpet  the  tube  is  extended  for  the  same 
purposes  by  means  of  a  slide.  [See  Horn, 
Trumpet,  etc.]  [E.J. P.] 

HARMONIC  INSTITUTION.  [See  Argyll 
Rooms.] 

HARMONIC  STOPS  are  organ  stops,  the 
upper  pi|ies  of  which  do  not  produce  the  sound 
that  would  be  expected,  having  regard  to  their 
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steel,  set  in  periodic  motion  by  pressure  of 
and  called  '  vibrators.'  They  are  known  also 
as  1  free  reeds' ;  reeds,  because  their  principle  is 
that  of  the  shepherd's  pipe ;  free,  because  they 
do  not  entirely  close  the  openings  in  which  they 
vibrate  at  any  perii>d  of  their  movement,  while 
those  generally  used  in  the  organ,  known  as 
*  beating  or  striking  reeds,'  close  the  orifice  at 
each  pulsation.  It  is  not  however  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  tongue  itself  that  we  hear  as  the 
tone  :  according  to  Helmholtz  this  is  due  to  the 
escape  of  the  air  in  puffs  near  its  point,  the 
rapidity  of  alternation  of  the  puff*  determining 
the  pitch.  The  timbre  of  the  note  is  conditioned 
in  the  first  place  by  this  opening,  and  then  by  the 
size  and  form  of  the  channel  above  the  tongtje 
and  its  pallet  bole,  through  which  the  air  im- 
mediately passes.  The  Harmonium  is  the  mo*t 
modern  of  keyed  instruments,  if  we  include  the 
nearly  related  American  Organ,  in  which  the 
vibrator  in  set  in  motion  by  reverse  power,  that 
is  by  drawing  in  the  air;  for  if  we  go  Lack 
to  the  earliest  attempts  to  make  instruments  of 
the  kintl  we  are  still  within  the  19th  century. 
The  usefulness  and  convenience  of  the  h&nno 


length,  but  the  acfare  to  that  sound.  They  have  f  of  which  are  produced  by  thin  tongues  of  brass  or 
been  known  in  Germany  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years.  The  '  violoncello,  8  feet  pitch 1  on  the 
lYdal  organ  at  Weingarten,  ma<te  in  the  first 
half  of  last  century,  is  in  reality  16  feet  in 
length,  of  tin,  and  3}  inches  in  diameter. 

Harmonic  stops  have  in  recent  years  come 
into  great  favour,  in  the  first  instance  through 
tlie  careful  and  successful  experiments  of  the 
eminent  French  builder.  M.Cavaille-Coll,  of  Paris. 
Guided  by  the  fact  that  performers  upon  wind 
instruments  exercise  a  greater  pressure  of  wind 
for  the  production  of  the  higher  notes  than 
the  lower,  the  alx>ve  ingenious  builders  applied 
the  same  principle  to  some  of  their  organ  regis- 
ters, with  the  most  excellent  result.  In  this 
manner  they  produced  the  stop* — most  of  which 
have  been  naturalised  in  England — called  '  Flute 
H<inn"!iit|iie,  8  pied*,'  *  Flute  Octaviante,  4  pieds,' 
'  Trompette  Hanuonique,  8  pieds,' etc.  At  first 
only  a  few  ex p- ri mental  pipes  were  made  to 
test  the  soundness  of  the  theory,  for  the  re- 
si. stance  presented  to  the  finger  by  the  highly 
compressed  air  was  so  excessive  as  to  prevent 
their  adoption  in  practice  ;  but  the  invention  of 
the  Pneumat  ic  lever  remove  I  this  objection,  and 
Harmonic  Stops  and  the  Pneumatic  attachment  nium  have  gone  far  to  establish  it.  almost  as  a 
were  introduced  together  for  the  first  time,  in  ,  rival,  in  a  commercial  sense,  to  the  pianoforte. 
Cavaille's  fine  organ  in  the  abbey  church  of  It  has  been  too  much  the  practice  to  regard  the 
St.  Denis,  mar  Paris,  finished  in  1841.  Very  ;  harmonium  only  as  a  handy  substitute  for  the 
effective  Harmonic  Flutes,  though  naturally  less  organ,  and  this  has  been  fostered  by  interested 
powerful,  are  frequently  voiced  upon  a  wind  of  persons  to  the  detriment  of  its  individuality  and 
the  ordinary  strength  when  there  is  a  copious  the  loss  of  the  perception  that  it  lias  reason  to 
supply  of  it.  [E.J.  H.]    exist  from  its  own  merits  as  a  musical  instrn- 

HARMONIC  UNION,  THE.  A  society  based  ,neTlt'  11  '*  true  tnat  uke  the  orKan  Vi0f"s 
on  subscriptions,  '  for  the  performance  of  sacred  of  *he  harmonium  may  be  sustained  at  one  power 
and  secular  music  both  of  the  Ancient  and  80  lonK  as  the  keV8  are  kePfc  ,,own'  »*d  variety 
Modern  School*.'  and  particularly  of  living  oom-  of '  timbre  is  obtained  by  using  the  stops;  but 
posers,  with  Solos,  C  horus  and  Orchestra.  The  when  tl,tJ  Expression  stop  is  used,  by  which  the 
first  proposal  was  issued  in  July.  i8?2,  Mr.    ft,r  «servoir  w  cut  off  and  the  pressure  made 

to  de|wnd  entirely  upon  the  management  of  the 
ltellows,  the  harmonium  gains  the  power  of  in- 
crease and  decrease  of  tone  under  the  control  of 
the  player,  who  by  the  treadles  can  graduate  the 
condensation  of  the  wind  almost  as  a  violin- 
player  manages  his  tone  by  the  bow.  To  use 
this  power  artistically  the  harmonium- player 
must  have  skill ;  and  few  take  to  this  instru- 
ment with  anything  like  the  high  technical  aim 
with  which  the  pianoforte  and  violin  are  studied. 
There  is  however  no  reason  that  there  should 
not  be  a  school  of  composers  and  players  com- 
petent to  realise  and  develop  the  individual 
character  of  the  instrument. 

The  history  of  the  harmonium  is  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  the  different  wind  har- 
monicas which  from  the  musical  fruit  and  baby 
trumpets  of  Nuremberg,  to  accordions  and  con- 
certinas, have  during  the  past  fifty  years  had 
htich  extensive  popularity.  Unlike  as  the  whole 
tribe  of  reed  organs  have  been  to  any  notion  of 
music  that  pertained  to  ancient  Greece,  it  is  not 
a  little  surprising  that  a  large  vocabulary  of 
Greek  names  should  have  been  adopted  to  de 

one  still  in 


Benedict  was  chosen  conductor,  and  Mr.  Blagrove 
leader;  the  concerts  took  place  at  Exeter  Hall, 
ami  the  subscription  was  £3  3  per  head.  The 
first  was  held  on  Dec.  17,  1853,  the  programme 
being  Motet  No  6,  J.  S.  Racb,  and  the  oratorio 
of  .Joseph  by  C.  E.  Horsley.  Others  followed 
at  about  a  month's  interval  until  Feb.  33,  1854, 
which  appears  to  have  l>een  the  date  of  the  last. 
Many  new  works  were  brought  forward,  such  as 
Hartley's  Joseph  :  Macfarren's  Lenora  ;  Pierson's 
Jerusalem;  F.  Mori's  Fridolin;  Symphony  (G 
minor)  by  C  E.  Stephens— besides  the  Messiah, 
Acis  and  Galatea  (with  Mozart's  accompani- 


ments), Alexander's  Feast.  Ruins  of  Athens, 
Elijah,  Walpurgisnight,  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  etc.  [G.] 

HARM  ON  IE,  the  French  and  German  word 
for  the  wind  instruments  of  the  orchestra.  Mu- 
tique  d'harmoiiie  or  Ha rmonie  musiX*  is  music 
written  for  wind-band  alone,  such  as  Mendels- 
sohn's overture  in  C,  op.  34,  Meverlieer's  Fackel- 
tanze.  etc.  The  origin  of  the  term  is  not 
known.  [G.] 


HARMONIUM  (French,  also Orqneerprtsnif).  j  scribe  them.    Tlie  first  name,  and  one  still  . 
A  well-known  popular  keyed  instrument,  the  tones  I  use,  that  of  Orgue  expreaeif,  wag  due  to  a  French- 
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man,  Grenie*,  who,  according  to  Fetis  (Fabriea- 
t  on  des  Instruments  de  Musique,  Paris  1855), 
very  early  in  thin  century  imagined  the  construc- 
tion of  a  keyboard  instrument,  which,  by  tongues 
of  metal  vibrating  under  variable  pressures  of 
atmosphere,  should  give  nuance*,  or  varying  in- 
tensities of  sound.  His  tongues  were  not  1  beat- 
ing' but  'free'  reeds,  having  an  alternative 
movement,  the  energy  deluding  upon  the  den- 
sity of  the  aircurrent  affecting  them.  It  was 
not  a  novel  principle,  for  the  Chinese  eheny  might 
have  suggested  the  employment  of  it;  but  lie 
this  as  it  may.  Fetis  informs  us  that  Grenie* 
never  assumed  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  it. 
The  experiments  of  Sebastian  Erard  with  free 
reeds,  of  which  Gretry  thought  so  much,  were 
already  known.  A  few  years  later  than  these, 
about  1K14  some  say,  and  quite  independently, 
Eachenbach  of  Koenigshoven  in  Bavaria  invented 
a  keyboard  instrument  with  vibrators,  which  he 
named  '  Organo-violine.'  Then  l>egan  the  Greek 
era.  In  1 81 6  Schlimbach  of  OhrdrufT,  improving 
upon  Kschenbach,  produced  the  /Koline.  The 
next  step  was  an  apparatus  for  continuous  wind, 
by  Voit  of  Schweinfurt,  who  called  his  instru- 
ment .rfSolodicon.  In  1818  Anton  Hackel  of 
Vienna  constructed  a  diminutive  a>oline  as  an 
instrument  to  be  used  with  a  pianoforte,  bring- 
ing it  out  as  Physharmonica.  This  bellows- 
harmonica  I*rofessor  Payer  took  with  him  to  Paris 
in  1823,  and  several  imitations  were  made  of  it, 
one  of  which,  the  Aerophone  of  Christian  Dietz, 
was  described  by  him  in  the  6th  volume  of  the 
Revue  Music.de  (Paris  1829).  Returning  to 
Germany,  Reich  of  Fiirth,  near  Nuremberg,  pro- 
duced at  Munich  in  1820  timbre  registers  imi- 
tating the  clarinet  and  ba»soon.  The  16-foot  or 
octave -deeper  register  Fetis  attributes  to  Four- 
neaux  pere  of  Paris,  1836.  The  Melophone 
came  out  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1834,  and 
was  probably  made  by  Jacquet,  whom  the  same 
authority  quotes  as  "the  only  maker  of  melo- 
phones  in  1855.  Elsewhere  we  read  of  an  JEo- 
lodicon  with  bent  tongue.**,  and  of  a  Terpodion 
with  tongues  of  wood ;  of  an  yEolophone,  an 
Adelphone,  an  Adiaphonon,  an  Harmouikon, 
ami  a  Harmonine  ;  of  MelodiuniB.  ^olians,  and 
Panorgues ;  of  the  Poikilorgue  of  M.  Cavaille- 
Coll,  etc.  In  England  keyboard  harmonicas 
with  bellows  were  known  by  the  name  of  Sera- 
phine,  which  was  not  a  harmonium,  for  it  had 
no  channels  for  the  tonguts.  The  oldest  English 
patent  for  a  seraphine  is  that  of  Myers  and 
fctorer,  dated  July  30.  1839. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  nearly  all  these 
instruments  had  but  one  complete  set  of  vibrator* 
to  a  keyboard.  The  Organino,  a  tentathe  in- 
strument of  Alexandre  Debain  (born  1809,  died 
1877),  had  two  notes  an  octavo  apart  on  each 
key.  To  this  remarkable  mechanician  was  duo 
the  gathering  up  the  work  of  all  his  predecessors 
and  uniting  four  stops  on  one  keyboird  to  pro- 
duce the  Harmonium.    His  first  patent  for  this 

>  Thtt  nam.-  l<  «till  retained  for  a  frr*-iwd  »top  In  tti<-  organ,  with 
tr*mnlo  autl  jmll  bux  of  rto  vxu,  bj  Walckcr  u<  LuU*l|pbun(  aud 


j  instrument,  in  Paris,  is  dated  Aug.  9,  1840 
j  (Notability's  de  la  Facture  Instrumentale,  Paris 
I  1857).  Inventor  or  improver,  Debain  had  the 
great  merit  of  opening  the  path  to  contrasts  in 
colour  of  free  reed  tone,  by  means  of  various  sized 
channels  to  the  vibrators,  submitted  in  different 
registers,  to  one  keyboard.  It  was  however  un- 
fortunate that  in  the  defence  of  his  rights  he  was 
induced  to  secure  to  himself  the  sole  privilege 
of  using  the  name  Harmonium  in  France,  thus 
'  forcing  other  makers  to  use  the  name  Organ, 
and  thus  to  add  another  stone  to  the  cairn  of 
confusion  in  musical  instrument  nomenclature. 
Of  late  the  name  Reed-organ  has  been  used  to 
ex  (truss  both  the  harmonium  and  the  American 
organ,  and  is  perhaps  the  be»t  way  out  of  a 
difficulty.  The  next  great  invention  after  Debain 
— attributed  by  Fetis  to  the  Alexandres,  father 
and  son— was  the  Expression,  already  mentioned, 
the  creation  of  a  new  and  aesthetically  more 
valuable  harmonium.  Another  major  invention 
was  that  of  Martin,  who  gave  the  harmonium, 
to  use  a  technical  term,  'quicker  speech,'  i.e. 
ma  le  the  sound  more  quickly  follow  the  descent 
of  the  key.  The  invention  is  known  as  'per- 
cusMon.'  and  is  uu  adaptation  of  the  pianoforte 
escapement,  by  which  a  little  hammer  strikes 
the  tongue  at  the  same  moment  that  it  receives 
tho  impact  of  the  wind.  Another  invention  of 
Martins,  termed  ' prolongement,'  enables  the 
player  to  prolong  certain  notes  after  the  fingers 
have  quitted  the  keys.  Martin  governed  this 
by  knee  pedals,  but  it  is  now  usually  effected 
by  a  stop,  aud  knocked  off  at  will  by  a  little  heel 
movement.  The  '  melody-attachment"  of  William 
Dawes,  patented  in  London  1864,  has  the  effect 
of  making  the  melody -note,  or  air,  when  in  the 
highest  part,  predominate,  by  a  contrivance  that 
shuts  off  all  notes  below  the  highest  in  certain 
registers  of  a  combination.  In  the  '  pedal- 
substitute'  of  Dawes  and  Ramsden  this  is 
reversed,  and  the  lowest  notes  can  be  made  to 
predominate  over  the  other  notes  of  a  left  hand 
chord.  An  important  invention,  and  curious  as 
bringing  the  pianoforte  touch  to  a  certain  extent 
upon  the  harmonium  keyboard,  is  the  '  double 
touch,'  invented  by  an  English  musician.  Mr. 
Augustus  L.  Tanqdin,  l>efore  1855,  and  now 
introduced  systematically  in  the  famous  harmo- 
niums of  Mustel  of  Paris,  and  of  Mr.  Gilbert  L. 
Bauer,  an  artistic  London  maker,  and  producing 
emphasised  or  strengthened  tones  by  a  greater 
depression  of  the  key.  Another  important  in- 
vention of  the  greate*t  delicacy  is  Mustel's 
'pneumatic  balance'  (French  Double  Erpret- 
$iun)— valves  of  delicate  construction  acting  in 
tho  wind  reservoir,  and  keeping  the  pressure  of 
ah-  in  it  practically  equal,  so  that  it  cannot 
possibly  be  overblown. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  structure  of  the  harmo* 
nium  it  is  sufficient  to  notice  externally  the 
keyboard  and  treadles  as  prominent  features. 
Tho  latter  (a),  moved  by  the  feet  of  the  player, 
feed  the  bellows  (h) ;  the  air  is  by  them  forced 
up  the  wind-trunk  (//)  into  the  wind-ohost  (»), 
and  from  thence,  whiie  the  expression-stop  is  not 
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drawn,  into  the  re- 
servoir (/),  in  a 
continuousand  equal 
stream,  excess  in 
which  is  obviated  by 
a  discharge  pallet  (t) 
acting  as  a  safety 
valve.  But  when 
the  expression  -  stop 
is  drawn  and  the 
expression -hole  (A) 
to  the  reservoir  is 
consequently  closed, 
the  air  acts  directly 
ujKin  the  vibrators 
or  tongues  (m),  from 
the  feeders  (c).  Tho 
entire  apparatus  for 
the  wind  is  covered 
by  the  bellows-board 
(ft),  containing  the 
valves  0  )  that  admit 
the  wind  to  the 
different  rows  of  vi- 
brators or  recti  com- 
partments, as  the 
stops  (I)  may  be 
drawn.  Above  the 
bellows-board  is  the 
•pan  (I),  sometimes 
erroneously  called 
the  soundboard,  a 
board  of  graduated 
thickness  in  which 
arc  the  channels  (n) 
— separate  chambers 
of  air  to  each  vibra- 
tor, determining,  as 
said  before,  the  dif- 
ferent timbres.  The 

proportions  of  the  channels  and  size  of  the  pallet- 
holes  are  found  empirically.  The  air  within  the 
channels,  set  in  vibration  by  the  tongues,  is  highly 
compressed.  Sometimes,  to  gain  space  and  a 
different  quality,  the  channels 
with  their  tongues  are  placed 
upright.  A  stop  (<)  being 
drawn  and  a  key  (y)  depressed, 
wind  is  admitted  by  the  ac- 
tion to  the  tongue  or  vibrator, 
and  escapes  by  the  pallet  hole 
(o) — at  a  comparatively  even 
pressure  if  it  comes  from  the 
reservoir,  or  at  a  varying 
pressure  if,  as  already  ex- 
plained, the  expression-stop 
is  drawn  and  the  wiud  comes 
from  the  feeders  direct. 

We  give  a  cut  of  the  per- 
cussion action  already  alluded 
to.  Here  q  is  the  key,  which 
on  bein^f  depressed  sends 
down  a  '  plunger*  (a),  which 
acts  upon  a  little  escapement 
actioD,  with  lever  (b),  ham- 
[fi),  and  set-off  (d) ; 


IT  £: 


the  reed,  which  bv 
this  arrangement  u 
struck  by  the  ham- 
mer and  as  dated  to 
move  at  the  moment 
the  wind  is  admitted. 

The  harmonium 
has  a  keyboard  of 
five  octave*  at  8-ft 
pitch.      The  ba» 


m 


stops  range  up  to 
ami  include  the  t  <* 
the  first  line  of  the 
treble  stave ;  and  the 
treble  stops  ranee 
from  the  /  up«rani» 
— 2 9 and  33  nou* re- 
spectively— a  wider 
compass  than  anr 
other  wind  instru- 
ment. In  an  ordin- 
ary harmonium  Uie 
registers  or  row*  «f 
vibrators  are  four  is 
number,  divided,  m 
just  stated,  into  ha* 
and  treble,  and  again 
into  front  and  back 
organs  as  they  are 
technically  called. 
The  front  organ  ha* 
the  foundation  and 
fuller  toned  stops, 
the  back  organ  the 
imitation  and  more 


reedy  stops.    Thus,  adding  the  French 
they  are  frequently  to  be  met  with — 

Front.    No.  1.  Diapason  l<a-ss  and 
treble— Cor  Amjlak  and  Flute.    8-ft.  pitch" 

No.  2.  Bourdon  haw  and 
Double  l>iapa»>n  treble — 
Bo  u  nlon  and  Cla  rittetU.  1 6- 
ft.  pitch. 

Rack.  No.  3.  Clarion  bass 
and  Principal  treble — ( fnnoa 
and  Vifre.    4-ft.  pitch. 

No.  4.  Bassoon  baas  ard 
Oboe  treble  —  Bttmm  and 
Jlnuthoi*.    S-ft.  pitch. 

M.  Mustel  retains  this  ar- 
rangement of  the  foundati* 
stops  in  all  harmoniums  ;  Mr. 
Bauer  in  large  harmonium* 
has  doubled  them.  In  the 
large  Mustel  instruments 
other  sto|ie  of  great  beamy 
are  added,  the  indisputable 
introduction  of  their  ingeni- 
ous maker — 

Ilarjtt    BoUennt.  Tss* 
a  ft.  pitch.    Two  rank*  «f 
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vibrators,  out  of  tune,  the  one  a  beat  sharp,  the  ' 
other  a  beat  Hat,  producing  a  tremulous  effect. 
Musette.  Treble.  i6-ft.  pitch.  Nasal  quality. 
Voix  Celeste.     Treble.     1 6- ft.  pitch.  Two 
ranks  with  soft  quality. 

Baryton.  Treble.  32-ft.  pitch.  Nasal  quality 
like  the  Musette,  but  broader. 

The  'full  organ'  {grand  jeu)  is  a  drawstop 
giving  instantly  the  full  power  of  the  harmonium 
without  the  out-of-tune  ranks.   The  'percussion' 
has  to  do  with  the  diapason  only,  and  not  with 
all  four  rows,  as  originally  applied  by  Martin. 
Two  mechanical  stops — the  Tremolo,  which  sets 
the  wind  in  motion  before  it  reaches  the  vibra- 
tors, and  the  Sourdine,  which  shuts  off  a  portion 
of  the  wind  that  would  reach  them,  may  be 
regarded  now  as  discarded  in  all  harmoniums 
of  good  manufacture.     The  Swell  (reeit)  is 
like  the  Venetian  swell  in  the  organ.    It  is 
usually  placed  over  the  back  organ,  and  is  con- 
trolled by  the  '  Pneumatic  Fortes,'  set  in  motion  I 
by  knee  pedals,  which  opens  the  louvres  by  extra 
pressure  of  wind  acting  upon  pneumatic  levers. 
The  front  organ  in  foreign  harmoniums  is  usually 
subdued  by  a  thin  board  the  under  surface  of 
which  is  covered  with  swansdown  or  other  soft 
material;   this  is  replaced  in  England  by  a 
covering  of  brown  sheepskin  or  basil,  also  lined 
with  swansdown.    The  tongues  are  not  made 
of  ordinary  sheet  rolled  brass;  but  of  a  metal 
prepared  expressly,  and  with  some  secrecy.  The 
best  is  believed  to  be  from  hammered  wire  re- 
duced by  continued  hammering  to  the  thickness  | 
required.    A  broader  tongue  is  found  to  give  a 
bolder  tone,  but  sacrifices  quickness  of  speech ; 
a  narrower  tongue  is  shriller.   The  tongues  are 
bent  in  various  ways,  longitudinally  and  late- 
rally, to  gain  sweetness,  but  the  speech  suffers.  I 
Tuning  is  effected  by  scraping  near  the  shoulder 
lo  flatten  the  tongue,  or  near  the  point  to  sharpen 
it.    The  air  pressure  somewhat  affects  the  tuning 
of  the  larger  vibrators,  but  it  is  a  merit  in  the 
harmonium  that  it  alters  little  in  comparison 
with  the  pianoforte  or  flue-work  of  an  organ.  1 
Double  touch  is  produced  by  causing  the  back 
organ  to  speak  first,  and  is  divided  technically 
into  the  'upper*  and  'deep'  touches.    The  har- 
monium has  been  combined  in  construction  with 
the  pianoforte  by  Debain  and  other  makers.  The 
timhre*  and  nature  of  the  two  instruments  are 
so  dissimilar,  not  to  say  antagonistic,  that  no 
real  benefit  is  to  be  gained  by  yoking  them 
together.  [A.J.H.] 

HARMONY.  The  practice  of  combining 
sounds  of  different  pitch,  which  is  called  Har- 
mony, belongs  exclusively  to  the  music  of  the 
most  civilised  nations  of  modern  times.  It  seems 
to  be  sufficiently  proved  that  the  ancient  Greeks, 
though  they  knew  the  combinations  which  we 
call  chords  and  categorised  them,  did  not  make 
use  of  them  in  musical  performance.  This  reti- 
cence pro)>ably  arose  from  the  nature  of  their 
scales,  which  were  well  adapted  for  the  develop- 
uient  of  the  effective  resources  of  melody,  but 
were  evidently  inadequate  for  the  pun*oses  of 
harmouy.    In  looking  back  over  the  history  of  j 


music  it  becomes  clear  that  a  scale  adapted  for 
any  kind  of  elaboration  of  harmony  could  only 
be  arrived  at  by  centuries  of  labour  and  thought. ' 
In  the  search  after  such  a  scale  experiment  has 
succeeded  experiment,  those  which  were  success- 
ful serving  as  the  basis  for  further  experiments 
by  fresh  generations  of  musicians  till  the  scalu 
we  now  use  was  arrived  at.  The  ecclesiastical 
scales,  out  of  which  our  modern  system  was  gradu- 
ally developed,  were  the  descendants  of  the  Greek 
scales,  and  like  them  only  adapted  for  melody, 
which  in  the  dark  ages  was  of  a  sufficiently  rude 
description.  The  people's  songs  of  various  nations 
also  indicate  characteristic  scales,  but  these  were 
equally  unfit  for  purposes  of  combination,  unless 
it  were  with  a  drone  bass,  which  must  havo 
been  a  very  early  discovery.  In  point  of  fact 
the  drone  bass  can  hardly  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting any  idea  of  harmony  proper ;  it  is  very 
likely  that  it  originated  in  the  instruments  of 
percussion  or  any  other  form  of  noise-making 
invention  which  served  to  mark  the  rhvthms  or 
divisions  in  dancing  or  singing ;  and  as  this  would 
in  most  cases  (especially  in  barbarous  ages)  be 
only  one  note,  repeated  at  whatever  pitch  the 
melody  might  be,  the  idea  of  using  a  continuous 
note  in  place  of  a  rhythmic  one  would  seem 
naturally  to  follow ;  but  this  does  not  necessarily 
imply  a  feeling  for  harmony,  though  the  prin- 
ciple had  certain  issues  in  the  development  of 
harmonic  combinations,  which  will  presently  be 
noticed.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enter  here 
into  the  question  of  the  construction  and  gradual 
mollification  of  the  scales.  It  must  suffice  to 
point  out  that  the  ecclesiastical  scales  are  tolerably 
well  represented  by  the  white  notes  of  our  keyed 
instruments,  the  different  ones  commencing  upon 
each  white  note  successively,  that  commencing  on 
D  being  the  one  which  was  more  commonly  used 
than  the  others.  In  these  scales  there  were  only 
two  which  had  a  leading  note  or  major  seventh 
from  the  tonic.  Of  these  the  one  beginning  on 
F  (the  ecclesiastical  Lydian)  was  vitiated  by 
having  an  augmented  fourth  from  the  Tonic, 
and  the  one  commencing  on  C  (the  ecclesiastical 
Ionic,  or  Greek  Lydian)  was  looked  upon  with 
disfavour  as  the  '  modus  lascivus.'  These  cir- 
cumstances affected  very  materially  the  early  ideas 
of  harmony;  and  it  will  bo  seen  that,  conversely, 
the  gradual  growth  of  the  perception  of  harmonio 
relationsmodified  these  ecclesiastical  scales  by  very 
slow  degrees,  by  the  introduction  of  accidentals, 
so  that  the  various  modes  were  by  degrees  fused 
into  our  modern  major  and  minor  scales. 

The  earliest  attempts  at  harmony  of  which 
there  are  any  examples  or  any  description,  was 
the  Diaphony  or  Organum  which  is  described  by 
Hucbald,  a  Flemish  monk  of  the  tenth  century, 
in  a  book  called  '  Enchiridion  Music®.'  These 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  successions  of  fourths 
or  fifths,  and  octaves.  Bumey  gives  an  example 
from  the  work,  and  translates  it  as  follows : — 


Pi 


a — o — o — ^ — o — 

111     pa  -  iris  MBip  •  1  -  Max  -  nut  « 


 ^m 

♦  -=3-  ^ 
n  -  li  -  ua. 
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The  practice  of  adding  extra  part*  to  a  Canto 
fermo  at  the  distance  of  a  fourth  or  fifth,  with 
an  octave  to  make  it  complete,  seems  to  have 
been  common  for  some  time,  and  was  expressed 
by  such  terms  as  '  diateasaronare,'  or  in  French 
'  quintoier.'  This  however  was  not  the  only 
style  of  combination  known  to  Hucbald,  for  in 
another  example  which  consists  chiefly  of  suc- 
cessions of  fifths  and  octaves  the  parallelism  is 
interrupted  at  the  cloae,  and  the  last  chord  but 
one  contains  a  major  sixth.  Further  than  this, 
Burney  gives  an  example  in  which  the  influence 
of  a  drone  bass  or  holding  note  is  apparent, 
whereby  the  origin  of  pas-ing  notes  is  indicated, 
as  will  be  observed  in  the  use  of  a  ninth  tran- 
sitionally  between  the  cumbinations  of  the  octave 
and  the  tenth  in  the  following  example  at*. 


etc. 


T« 


bu 


The  use  of  tenths  in  this  example  is  remarkable, 
and  evidently  unusual,  for  Guide  of  Arezzo,  who 
lived  full  a  century  later,  speaks  of  the  *sym- 
phonia  vocum '  in  his  Antiphouarium,  and  men- 
tions only  fourths,  fifths,  and  octaves.  This 
might  be  through  Hucbald  s  notions  of  com- 
bination being  more  vague  than  those  of  Guido, 
and  his  attempts  at  harmony  more  experimental ; 
for,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  documents, 
the  time  which  elapsed  between  them  was  a 
period  of  gradual  realisation  of  the  qualities  of 
intervals,  and  net  of  progress  towards  the  use  of 
fresh  ones.  Guido's  description  of  the  Organum 
is  essentially  the  same  as  the  succession  of  fourths 
and  fifths  given  by  Hucbald ;  he  does  not  how- 
ever consider  it  very  satisfactory,  and  gives  an 
example  of  what  was  more  musical  according  to 
his  notions ;  but  as  this  is  not  in  any  degree 
superior  to  the  second  example  quoted  from  Huc- 
bald above,  it  is  clear  that  Guido's  views  on  the 
subjoct  of  Harmony  do  not  demand  lengthy  con- 
sideration here.  It  is  only  necessary  to  point  out 
that  he  seems  to  have  more  de6ned  notions  as  to 
what  is  desirable  and  what  not,  and  he  is  re- 
markable also  for  having  proposed  a  definition  of 
Harmony  in  his  Antiphonarium  in  the  following 
terms— '  Arnionia  est  diversaruin  vocum  apta 
coadunatio.' 

The  Diaphony  or  Organum  above  described 
was  succeeded,  perhaps  about  Guido's  time,  by 
the  more  elaborate  system  called  Discantus. 
This  consisted  at  first  of  manipulation  of  two 
different  tunes  so  as  to  make  them  tolerably 
endurable  when  sung  together.  HelmholU  sug- 
gests that  *  such  examples  could  scarcely  have 
been  intended  for  more  than  musical  tricks  to 
amuse  social  meetings.  It  was  a  new  and 
amusing  discovery  that  two  totally  independent 
melodies  might  be  sung  together  and  yet  sound 
well.'  The  principle  was  however  early  adopted 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  is  described  under 
the  name  Discantus  by  Franco  of  Cologne,  who 
lived  but  little  after  Guido  in  the  eleventh 
century.    From  this  Discantus  Bprang  counter- 


point and  that  whole  genus  of  polyphonic  music, 
which  was  developed  to  such  a  high  pitch  of 
perfection  between  the    i.jth   and    the  17th 
centuries;  a  period  in  which  the  minda  of  suc- 
cessive generations  of  musicians  were  becoming 
unconsciously  habituated  to  harmonic  combina- 
tions of  greater  and  greater  complexity,  ready  for 
the  final  realisation  of  harmony  in  and  for  itself, 
which,  as  will  lie  seen  presently,  appears  to  have 
been  achieved  about  the  year  1600.    Franco  of 
Cologne,  who  as  above  stated  describes  the  first 
forms  of  this  Descant,  is  also  somewhat  in  ad- 
vance of  Gu:do  in  his  views  of  harmony.  He 
classifies  concords  into   perfect,  middle,  and 
imperfect  consonances,  the  first  being  the  octaves, 
the  second  the  fourths  and  fifths,  and  the  third 
the  major  and  minor  thirds.    He  puts  the  sixths 
among  the  discords,  but  admits  of  their  use  in 
Descant  as  less  disagreeable  than  flat  seconds  or 
sharp  fourths,  fifths,  and  sevenths.    He  is  also 
remarkable  for  giving  the  first  indication  of  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  against  the  system  of  •  Or- 
ganising' in  fifths  and  fourths,  and  a  tendency 
towards  the  modorn  dogma  against  consecutive 
fifths  and  octaves,  as  he  says  that  it  is  beat  to 
mix  imperfect  concords  with  perfect 
instead  of  having  successions  of 
perfect. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
examples  of  the  secular  music  of  these  early 
times,  as  it  must  inevitably  have  been  among 
the  unsophisticated  geniuses  of  the  laity  that  the 
most  daring  experiments  at  innovation  wt-re 
made ;  and  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  trace 
the  process  of  selection  which  must  have  uncon- 
sciously played  an  important  part  in  the  survival 
of  what  was  fit  in  these  exjx*rinients.  and  the 
non-survival  of  what  was  unfit.  An  indication 
of  this  progress  is  given  in  a  work  by  Marchetto 
of  Padua,  who  lived  in  the  13th  century,  in 
which  it  appears  that  secular  music  was  much 
cultivated  in  Italy  in  his  time,  and  examples  of 
the  chromatic  progressions 
given  j  as  for  \ 


I 


l 


1 


Marchetto  speaks  also  of  the  resolutions  of  Dis- 
cords, among  which  he  c Lames  fourths,  and 
explains  that  the  part  which  offends  the  ear  by 
one  of  these  discords  must  make  amends  by 
passing  to  a  concord,  while  the  other  part  stands 
still.     This  classification  of  the  fourth  among 
discords,  which  here  appears  for  the  first  time, 
marks  a  decided  advance  in  refinement  of  feeling 
for  harmony,  and  a  boldness  in  accepting  that 
feeling  as  a  guide  in  preference  to  theory.  As 
far  as  the  ratios  of  the  vibrational  numbers  of 
the  limiting  sounds  are  concerned,  the  fourth 
stands  next  to  the  fifth  in  excellence,  and  above 
the  third ;  and  theoretically  this  was  all  that 
the  mediaeval  musicians  had  to  guide  them. 
Rut  they  were  instinctively  choosing  thow*  con- 
which  are  represented  in  the  compound 
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tone  of  the  lower  note,  that  is  in  the  series  of 

harmonics  of  which  it  is  the  prime  tone,  or 
•generator.'  and  among  these  the  fourth  does  not 
occur;  and  they  had  not  yot  loarnt  to  feel  the 
significance  of  inversions  of  given  intervals  ;  and 
therefore  the  development  of  their  perception  of 
harmonies,  dealing  as  yet  only  with  combinations 
of  two  different  notes  at  a  time,  would  lead  them 
to  reject  the  fourth,  and  put  it  in  the  category  of 
discordant  intervals,  in  which  it  has  ever  since 
remained  as  far  as  contrapuntal  uiiusic  is  con- 
cerned, while  even  in  harmonic  music  it  cannot 
be  said  to  be  at  all  on  an  equality  with  other 
consonances. 

The  next  writer  on  music  of  any  prominent 
importance  after  Marchetto  was  Jean  de  Muris. 
who  lived  in  the  14th  century.    In  his  •  Ars 
Con  trap  .1  in  t  i '  he  systematises  concords,  as  the 
previous  writers  had  done,  into  perfect  ami  im- 
perfect ;  but  his  distribution  hi  different  from 
Franco's,  and  indicates  advance.    He  calls  the 
octave  and  the  fifth  the  perfect,  and  the  major 
and  minor  thirds  and  major  sixths  the  imperfect 
concords.     The  minor  sixth  he  still  excludes. 
Similarly  to  Franco  he  gives  directions  for  inter- 
mingling the  perfect  and  imperfect  concords,  and 
further  states  that  parts  should  not  ascend  or 
descend  in  perfect  concords,  but  that  they  may 
in  imperfect.    It  is  clear  that  individual  caprice 
was  playing  a  considerable  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  musical  resources  in  de  Muris's  time,  as 
he  speaks  with  great  bitterness  of  extempore  des- 
canters.  He  says  of  this  new  mode  of  descanting, 
in  which  they  professed  to  use  new  consonances, 
'  0  magnus  abusus,  magna  ruditas,  magna  be- 
stialitas.  ut  asinus  sumatur  pro  homine,  capra 
pro  leone,'  and  so  on,  concluding,  'sic  enim  Con- 
cordia* con  fund  untur  cum  discordiis  utnullatenus 
una  distinguatur  ab  alia.'    Such  wildness  may 
he  aggravating  to  a  theorist,  but  in  early  stages 
of  art  it  must  be  looked  upon  with  satisfaction 
by  the  student  who  sees  therein  the  elements  of 
progress.    Fortunately,  after  de  Muris's  time, 
•'riginal  examples  begin  to  multiply,  and  it 
becomes  less  necessary  to  refer  to  reporters  for 
evidence,   as   the  facts  remain  to  »peak  for 
themselves.     Kiesewetter  gives  an  example  of 
four-part  counterpoint  by  Dufay,  a  Netherlander, 
who  was  born  about  1360.    This  is  supposed  to 
lie  the  earliest  example  of  its  kind  extant,  and 
is  a  very  considerable  advance  on  anything  of 
which  there  is  any  previous  account  or  existing 
examples,  as  there  appears  in  it  a  frequent  use 
of  what  we  call  the  complete  common  chord 
with  the  third  in  it,  and  also  its  first  inversion ; 
and  in  technical  construction  especially  it  shows 
great  advance   in   comparison  with  previous 
examples,  and  approaches  much  nearer  to  what 
we  should  call  real  music.    It  requires  to  be 
noted  moreover  that  this  improvement  in  techni- 
cal construction  is  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  progress  of  music  in  the  next  two  centuries, 
rather  than  any  largs  extension  of  the  actual 
iarmonic  combinations. 

The  works  of  Ockeghem,  who  lived  in  the  next 
century  to  Dufay,  do  not  seem  to  present  much  1 


that  is  worthy  of  remark  as  compared  with  him. 
He  occasionally  uses  suspeuded  discords  in  chords 
of  more  than  two  parts,  as — 

from  a  canon  quoted  by  Burney ;  but  discords  are 
of  rare  occurrence  in  his  work*,  as  they  are  also 
in  those  of  his  great  pupil  Josquin  de  Prvs.  For 
instance,  in  the  first  part  of  the  Stabat  Mater  by 
the  latter  (in  the  Raccolta  Generate  delle  Opera 
Classiche,  edited  by  Choron),  there  are  only  ten 
examples  of  such  discords  in  the  whole  eighty- 
eight  bars,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  was  a 
liberal  supply  for  the  time  when  it  wm  written. 

Ambros  says  that  Josquin  was  the  first  to  use 
accidentals  to  indicate  the  modifications  of  notes, 
which  we  are  tolerably  certain  must  have  been 
modified  according  to  fixed  rules  before  his  time 
without  actual  indication  in  the  copies.  Jos- 
quin certainly  made  use  of  them  also  to  obtain 
effects  which  could  not  have  been  derived  from 
the  ordimiry  principles  of  rendering  the  music, 
and  thus  took  an  important  step  in  the  direction 
of  assimilating  the  ecclesiastical  scales  in  the 
manner  which  gradually  resulted  in  the  musical  • 
system  we  now  use.  A  remarkable  instance  of 
this  is  his  use  more  than  once  of  a  concluding 
chord  with  a  major  third  in  it,  the  major  third 
being  indicated  by  an  accidental.  Prior  to  him 
the  concluding  chord  had  contained  only  a  bare 
fifth  at  most,  and  of  this  there  are  examples  in 
his  works  also,  as — 


from  the  Benedictus  of  the  Mass  « Faysans  re- 
grats'  quoted  by  Burney  (ii.  500) — in  which  pro- 
gression the  use  of  the  Et>  is  worthy  of  notice ; 
but  his  use  of  the  major  third  shows  a  remarkable 
advance,  especially  in  the  direction  of  feeling  for 
tonality,  wirch  is  one  of  the  essential  features  of 
modern  music. 

This  use  of  the  major  third  in  the  final  chord 
of  a  piece  in  a  minor  key  became  at  a  later 
time  almost  universal,  the  only  alternative  being 
a  bare  fifth,  as  in  the  last  example;  and  the 
practice  was  continued  far  on  into  modern  music; 
as  by  Bach  and  Handel,  in  the  former  of  whose 
works  it  is  very  common  even  in  instrumental 
music.  And  still  later  we  find  it  in  Mozart, 
as  at  the  end  of  the  '  Quam  olim  Abralue'  in  the 
Requiem  Mass.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Chorus  '  Dies  Ine'  of  the  samu 
mass  the  final  chord  appears,  an  far  as  the  voices 
are  concerned,  with  only  a  fifth  in  it,  as  in  the 
example  from  Josquin  above.  However  with 
composers  of  the  harmonic  period  such  as  these 
it  has  not  been  at  all  a  recognized  rule  to  avoid 
the  minor  third  in  the  final  chord,  its  employment 
or  avoidance  being  rather  the  result  of  charac- 
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tt-rintic  qualities  of  the  piece  which  it  concludes. 
But  with  composers  of  the  preharmouic  period 
it  was  clearly  a  rule  ;  and  its  origin  depended 
on  the  same  feeling  as  that  which  caused  thuut 
to  put  the  fourth  iu  the  category  of  the  dis- 
cords ;  for  like  the  fourth,  the  minor  third  does 
not  exist  as  a  part  of  the  compound  tone  of  the 
lower  note,  and  its  quality  is  veiled  and  unde- 
fined ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  totally  new  way  of 
looking  at  music  came  into  force  that  it  could 
stand  on  its  own  basis  as  final ;  for  among 
other  considerations,  the  very  vagueness  of  tona- 
lity which  characterised  the  old  polyphonic 
school  necessitated  absolute  freedom  from  any- 
thing approaching  to  ambiguity  or  vagueness  in 
the  concluding  combination  of  sounds.  In  mo- 
dern music  the  passage  preceding  the  final  ca- 
dence is  likely  to  be  all  so  consistently  and 
clearly  in  one  key,  that  the  conclusion  could 
hardly  suffer  in  definition  by  the  use  of  the  veiled 
third  ;  but  if  the  following  beautiful  passage 
from  the  conclusion  of  Joaquin's  '  Deploration  de 
Jehan  Okenheim'  be  attempted  with  a  minor 
third  instead  of  his  major  third  for  the  conclusion, 
the  truth  of  these  views  will  be  more  strongly 
felt  than  after  any  possible  argument  : — 
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In  this  ea*e  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  minor 
third  would  not  seem  like  any  conclusion  at 
all ;  even  the  bare  fifth  would  be  better,  since  at 
least  the  harmonic  major  third  of  the  three  A'n 
would  sound  unembarassed  by  a  contiguous  semi- 
tone, for  each  of  the  A*l  in  the  chord  would  have 
a  tolerably  strong  harmonic  CJ,  with  which  the 
presence  of  a  C  t  would  conflict.  But  the  major 
third  has  in  this  place  a  remarkable  finality, 
without  which  the  preceding  progressions,  so  en- 
tirely alien  to  modern  theories  of  tonality,  would 
\<r  incomplete,  and.  as  it  were,  wanting  a  bound- 
ary line  to  define  them. 

This  vagueness  of  tonality,  as  it  is  called, 
which  is  so  happily  exemplified  in  the  above 
example,  especially  in  the  'Amen.'  is  one  of  the 
strongest  points  of  external  difference  between 
the  media-val  and  modern  musical  systems.  The 
vaguenexs  is  to  a  great  extent  owing  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  ecclesiastical  scales,  which  gives 
rise  to  such  peculiarities  as  the  use  of  a  common 
chord  on  the  minor  seventh  of  the  key,  as  in  the 
following  example  fi  om  Bird's  Anthem,  '  Bow 


thine  ear,'  where  at  *  there  is  a  common  chord 
on  E?  in  a  passage  which  in  other  respects  is  ill 
in  the  key  of  F  major. 
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But  the  actual  and  vital  difference  between 
the  two  systems  lay  in  the  (act  that  the  old 
musicians  regarded  music  as  it  were  borixuo- 
tally,  whereas  the  moderns  regard  it  perpen- 
dicularly. The  former  looked  upon  it  and  taught 
it  in  the  sense  of  combined  voice  parts,  the  har- 
monic result  of  which  was  more  or  less  a  matter 
of  indifference ;  but  the  latter  regard  the  series 
of  harmonies  as  primary,  and  base  whole  roort- 
ments  upon  their  interdependent  connection,  ob- 
taining unity  chiefly  by  the  distribution  of  the 
keys  which  throws  those  harmonies  into  group*. 
In  the  entire  absence  of  any  idea  of  such  prin- 
ciples of  construction,  the  medievalists  had  u> 
seek  elsewhere  their  bond  of  connection,  and 
found  it  in  Canonic  imitation,  or  Fugue,  though 
it  must  be  remembered  that  their  idea  of  Fugue 
was  not  of  the  elaborate  nature  denoted  br  the 
term  at  the  present  day.  As  an  example  of  this 
Canonic  form,  the  famous  secular  song.  *  Scmer 
is  icumen  in,'  will  serve  very  well ;  and  as  h  n 
printed  in  score  in  U»th  Burney's  and  Hawkins  i 
Histories,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  upua 
it  here,  since  its  harmonic  construction  does  nut 
demand  sf>ecial  notice.  Ia  all  such  devices  of 
Canon  and  Fugue  the  great  earl  v  masters  were 
proficients,  but  the  greatest  of  them  were  no: 
merely  proficient  in  such  technicalities,  but  were 
feeling  forward  towards  things  which  were  of 
greater  iiii|M>rtancc,  namely,  pure  harmonic  effeca. 
This  is  noticeable  even  as  early  as  Joaquin,  bat 
by  l'alestriua's  time  it  Itecomes  clear  and  indu- 
bitable. On  the  one  hand,  the  use  of  note  again»» 
note  counterpoint,  which  so  frequently  occurs  in 
Palestrina's  works,  brings  forward  prominently 
the  qualities  of  chords ;  and  on  the  other,  erta 
in  his  polyphony  it  is  not  uncommon  to  me-.'. 
with  passages  which  are  as  clearly  founded  an  » 
simple  succession  of  chords  as  anything  in  modes 
music  could  be.  Thus  the  following  example  &cjb 
the  motet, '  H.i . •  dies  quam  fecit  Dominus" — 
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In  fact,  Palestrina's  success  in  the  attempt  to 
revivify  Church  Music  lay  chiefly  in  the  recog- 
nition of  harmonic  principles  ;  and  in  many  cases 
this  recognition  amount*  to  the  use  of  simple 
successions  of  chord*  in  note  against  note  coun- 
terpoint, as  a  contrast  to  the  portion  of  the  work 
which  is  polyphonic.  His  success  also  depended 
to  a  great  degree  on  a  very  highly  developed 
fense  for  qualities  of  tone  in  chords  arising  from 
the  distribution  of  the  notes  of  which  they  are 
composed.  He  uses  discords  more  frequently 
than  his  predecessors,  but  still  with  far  greater 
reticence  than  a  modern  would  do  ;  and  in  order 
to  obtain  the  necessary  effects  of  contrast,  he 
uses  chords  in  various  positions,  such  as  give 
a  variety  of  qualities  of  softness  or  roughness. 
This  question,  which  shows  to  what  a  high  de* 
!>Tee  of  perfection  the  art  was  carried,  is  unfor- 
tunately too  complicated  to  be  discussed  here, 
'  . !  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  part  ii. 
-lap.  1 2  of  Helmholtz's  work  on  the  '  Sensa- 
tions of  Tone  as  a  physiological  basis  for  the 
theory  of  Music,1  where  it  is  completely  in- 
vestigated. As  an  example  of  the  freedom  with 
which  accidentals  were  used  in  secular  music  in 
Palestrina's  time  may  be  taken  the  following  pas- 
«£e  from  a  madrigal  by  Cipriano  Rore,  which  is 
juoted  by  Burney  (Hist.  iii.  319) 


— iSjfe 


etc. 


It  will  have  been  remarked  from  the  above 
urvey,  that  from  the  dawn  of  any  ideas  of  com- 
bination of  notes,  musicians  were  constantly  ac- 
epting  fresh  facts  of  harmony.  First  perfect 
onsonances,  then  imperfect,  and  then  suspended 
liscords,  which  amounted  to  the  delaying  of  one 
iote  in  pausing  from  one  concord  to  another; 
hen  modifications  of  the  scales  were  made  by 
he  use  of  accidentals,  and  approaches  were  by 
hat  means  made  towards  a  scale  which  should 
'hnit  of  much  more  complex  harmonic  combina- 
ians.    But  before  it  could  be  further  modified, 

was  necessary  that  a  new  standpoint  should 
e  gained.  The  great  musicians  of  the  16th 
mtury  had  carried  the  art  to  as  high  a  pitch 
f  perfection  in  the  pure  polyphonic  style  as 
•ems  to  us  possible,  and  men  being  accustomed 
•  hear  in  their  works  the  chords  which  were 
le  result  of  their  polyphony  were  ready  for  the 
ret  steps  of  transition  from  that  style  to  the 
irmonic.  Palestrina,  the  hero  of  the  old  order, 
ied  in  1592,  and  in  1600  the  first  modern 
>era,  the  •  Euridice'  of  Giacomo  Peri,  was  per- 


formed at  Florence.    It  is  impossible  to  point 
definitely  to  any  particular  time  and  say  1  Here 
the  old  order  ended  and  the  new  began,'  for  in 
point  of  fact  the  periods  overlap  one  another. 
A  species  of  theatrical  performance  accompanied 
by  music  had  been  attempted  long  before  this, 
and  secular  music  had  long  displayed  very  free 
use  of  chromaticisms  similar  to  the  modern  style 
of  writing;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  fine  exam- 
ples of  polyphony  may  be  found  later ;  but 
nevertheless  the  appearance  of  this  opera  is  a 
very  good  typical  landmark,  since  features  of  the 
modern  school  are  so  clearly  displayed  in  it, 
such  as  arias  and  recitatives  accompanied  har- 
monically  after  the  modern  manner ;  moreover 
in  these  the  harmonies  are  indicated  by  figures, 
which  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  as 
it  implies  a  total  change  of  position  relative  to 
the  construction  of  the  music.    As  long  as  har- 
mony was  the  accidental  result  of  the  com- 
bination of  different  melodies,  the  idea  of  using 
abbreviations  for  a  factor  which  was  hardly  a 
recognized  part  of  the  effect  would  not  have 
occurred  to  any  one,  but  as  soon  as  harmony  came 
to  be  recognized  as  a  prominent  fact,  the  use  of 
signs  to  indicate  the  grouping  of  notes  into  these 
chords  would  naturally  suggest  itself,  especially 
as  in  the  infancy  of  these  views  the  chords  were 
of  a  simple  description.    That  the  system  of 
figuring  a  bass  was  afterwards  largely  employed 
in  works  founded  exclusively  on  the  old  theory 
of  counterpoint  is  no  argument  against  this  view, 
as  no  one  can  fail  to  see  how  entirely  inadequate 
the  figuring  is  to  supply  any  idea  whatever  of 
the  effects  of  contrapuntal  music.    With  Peri 
are  associated  the  names  of  Cavaliere,  Viadana, 
Caccini,  and  Monteverde.    To  Caccini  the  in- 
vention of  recitative  is  attributed,  to  Viadana 
that  of  the  '  basso  continuo,'  and  to  Monteverde 
the  boldest  new  experiments  in  harmony ;  and  to 
the  present  question  the  last  of  these  is  the  most 
important.     It  has  already  been  remarked  that 
during  the  previous  century  progress  had  been 
rather  in  technical  expression  and  perfection  of 
detail  than  in  new  harmonies.  Palestrina's 
fame  does  not  rest  upon  elal>orate  discords,  but 
upon  perfect  management  of  a  limited  number 
of  different  combinations.   Monteverde  evidently 
abandoned  this  ideal  refinement,  and  sought  for 
harsher  and  more  violent  forms  of  contrast. 
Thus  in  a  madrigal  '  Straccia  me  pur,'  quoted  in 
Burney's  History  (Hi.  239),  the  following  double 
suspensions  occur : — 


r-0  I^J 
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But  a  far  more  important  innovation,  which 
there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  attributing  to  him, 
as  he  was  personally  blamed  for  it  by  the  dogma- 
tists of  his  time,  was  the  use  of  the  minor  seventh, 
which  we  call  the  Dominant  seventh,  without 
preparation.    There  is  more  than  one  example 
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of  this  in  his  works,  but  one  which  occurs  in  * 
madrigal,  'Cruda  Amarilli,'  is  specially  remark- 
able, as  it  is  preceded  by  a  ninth  used  evidently 
as  a  grace-note  in  a  manner  which  for  his  time 
must  have  been  very  daring.   It  is  as  follows  : — 


This  independent  manner  of  using  the  Domi- 
nant seventh  shows  an  appreciation  of  the  princi- 
ple of  the  relation  of  chords  through  a  common 
tonic :  that  is  to  say,  the  connection  and  rela- 
tive importance  of  chords  founded  on  different 
root  notes  of  a  scale  according  to  the  modern 
and  not  the  old  ecclesiastical  principle.  It  is 
true  that  the  very  idea  of  roots  of  chords  did 
not  suggest  itself  as  a  realisable  conception  till 
nearly  a  century  later ;  but  as  iB  usual  in  these 
cases,  artistic  instinct  was  feeling  its  way  slowly 
and  surely,  and  scientific  demonstration  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  discovery  till  it  came 
in  to  explain  the  results  when  it  was  all  ac- 
complished. The  development  of  this  principle 
is  the  most  important  fact  to  trace  in  this  period 
of  the  history  of  music.  Under  the  ecclesiastical 
system  one  chord  was  not  more  important  than 
another,  and  the  very  existence  of  a  Dominant 
seventh  according  to  the  modern  acceptation  of 
the  term  was  precluded  in  most  scales  by  the 
absence  of  a  leading  note  which  would  give  the 
indispensable  major  third.  The  note  immediately 
below  the  Tonic  was  almost  invariably  sharpened 
by  an  accidental  in  the  cadence  in  Bpite  of  the 
prohibition  of  Pope  John  XXII,  and  musicians 
were  thereby  gradually  realizing  the  sense  of  the 
dominant  harmony  ;  but  apart  from  the  cadence 
this  note  was  extremely  variable,  and  many 
chords  occur,  as  in  the  example  already  quoted 
from  Byrd,  which  could  not  occur  in  that  manner 
in  the  modern  scales,  where  the  Dominant  has 
always  a  major  third.  Even  considerably  later 
than  the  period  at  present  under  consideration 
— as  in  Carissimi  and  his  contemporaries,  who 
represent  very  distinctly  the  first  definite  harmonic 
period — the  habits  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  style 
reappear  in  the  use  of  notes  and  chords  which 
would  not  occur  in  the  same  tonal  relations  in 
modern  music ;  and  the  effect  of  confusion  which 
results  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  they 
had  lost  the  nobility  and  richness  which  cha- 
racterised the  last  and  greatest  period  of  the 
polyphonic  style.  The  deeply  ingrained  habits 
of  taking  the  chords  wherever  they  lay,  according 
to  the  old  teaching  of  Descant,  retarded  con- 
siderably the  recognition  of  the  Dominant  and 
Tonic  as  the  two  poles  of  the  harmonic  circle  of 
the  key ;  but  Monteverde  s  use  of  the  seventh, 
above  quoted,  shows  a  decided  approach  to  it. 
Moreover  in  works  of  this  time  the  universality 
of  the  harmonic  Cadence  as  distinguished  from 
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the  cadences  of  the  ecclesiastical  modes  becomes 
apparent-  The  ecclesiastical  cadences  were  no- 
minally defiued  by  the  pn>gressions  of  the  indi- 
vidual voices,  and  the  fact  of  their  collectively 
giving  the  ordinary  Dominant  Cadence  in  a  large 
proportion  of  instances  was  not  the  result  of 
principle,  but  in  point  of  fact  an  accident.  The 
modern  Dominant  Harmonic  Cadence  is  the  pas- 
sage of  the  ma*s  of  the  harmony  of  the  Domi- 
nant into  the  mass  of  the  Tonic,  and  defines  the 
key  absolutely  by  giving  successively  the  har- 
monies which  represent  the  compound  tone  of 
the  two  most  important  roots  in  the  scale,  the 
most  important  of  all  coming  hut. 

The  following  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  character  of  the  transition.  The  conclusion 
of  Palestrinas  Motet,  '  O  bone  Jesu,'  is  as 
follows : — 

r  it        i  w 

In  this  a  modern,  regarding  it  in  the  light  cf 
masses  of  harmony  with  a  fundamental  bass, 
would  find  difficulty  in  recognising  any  parti 
cular  key  which  would  be  essential  to  a  modern 
Cadence ;  but  the  melodic  progressions  of  the 
voices  according  with  the  laws  of  Cadence  in 
Descant  are  from  that  point  of  view  sufficient. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  conclusion  of 
a  Canzona  by  Frescobaldi,  which  must  have 
been  written  within  fifty  years  after  the  death 
of  Palestrina,  fully  illustrates  the  modern  ides, 
marking  first  the  Dominant  with  great  clear- 
ness, and  passing  thence  firmly  to  the  chord  of 
the  Tonic  F 


It  is  clear  that  the  recognition  of  this  relation 
between  the  Dominant  and  Tonic  harmony  was 
indispensable  to  the  perfect  establishment  of 
the  modern  system.  Composers  might  wake  to 
the  appreciation  of  the  effects  of  various  chord* 
and  of  successions  of  full  chords  (as  in  the  first 
chorus  of  Carissimi 's  'Jonah'),  but  inasmuch  a« 
the  Dominant  is  indispensable  for  the  definition  of 
a  key  (hence  called  ' der  herrschende  Ton'),  the 
I  principle  of  modulation,  which  is  the  most  impf 
j  tant  secondary  feature  of  modern  music,  could  not 
be  systematically  and  clearly  carried  out  till  that 
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means  of  denning  the  transition  from  one  key  to 
another  had  been  attained.  Under  the  old  system 
there  was  practically  no  modulation.  The  iinpros- 
aion  of  change  of  key  is  not  un frequently  produced, 
and  sustained  for  some  time  by  the  very  scarceness 
of  accidentals :  since  a  single  accidental,  such  as 
Ff  in  the  progress  of  a  passage  in  C,  is  enough  tn 
give  to  a  modern  musician  the  impression  of 
change  to  G,  and  the  number  of  chords  which  are 
common  to  G  and  C  would  sustain  the  illusion. 
Sufficient  examples  have  already  been  given  to 
■how  that  these  impressions  are  illusory,  and 
reference  may  be  made  further  to  the  commence- 
ment of  Palestrina's  'Stabat  Mater'  in  8  parti, 
and  his  Motet  '  Hodie  Christus  natUs  est,'  and 
Gibbons' s  Madrigal  'Ah,  dear  heart,'  which  will 
also  further  show  that  even  the  use  of  accidentals 
was  not  the  fruit  of  any  idea  of  modulation.  The 
frequent  use  of  the  perfect  Dominant  Cadence  or 
'  full  Close,'  must  have  tended  to  accustom 
composers  to  this  important  point  in  modern 
harmony,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  musicians  of 
such  delicate  artistic  sensibility  as  the  great 
composers  of  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century 
should  have  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  a 
definite  feeling  for  tonality,  otherwise  it  would 
be  impossible  to  account  for  the  strides  which 
had  been  made  in  that  direction  by  the  time  of 
Carixsimi.  For  in  his  works  the  principle  of 
tonality,  or  in  other  words  the  fact  that  a  piece 
of  music  can  be  written  in  a  certain  key  and  can 
pass  from  that  to  others  and  back,  is  certainly 
displayed,  though  the  succession  of  these  keys  is 
to  modern  ideas  irregular  and  their  individuality 
is  not  well  sustained,  owing  partly  no  doubt  to 
the  lingering  sense  of  a  jKMsaible  minor  third  to 
the  Dominant. 

The  supporters  of  the  new  kind,  of  music  as 
opposed  to  the  old  polyphonic  style  had  a  great 
number  of  representative  composers  at  this  time, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  examples  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  Burney's  History ;  and  among  them  a 
revolutionary  Bpirit  wa*  evidently  powerful,  which 
makes  them  more  important  as  innovators  than  as 
great  musicians.  The  discovery  of  harmony  seems 
to  haveacted  in  their  music  for  a  time  unfavourably 
to  itB  quality,  which  is  immensely  inferior  to  that 
of  the  works  of  the  polyphonic  school  they  were 
su  pplanting.  Their  harmonic  successions  are  poor, 
and  often  disagreeable,  and  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  purely  tentative.  The  tendency  was 
for  some  time  in  favour  of  the  development  of 
tunes,  to  which  the  new  conceptions  of  harmony 
supplied  a  fresh  interest.  Tunes  in  the  first 
instance  had  been  homophonic — that  is,  absolutely 
devoid  of  any  sense  of  relation  to  harmony;  and 
the  discovery  that  a  new  and  varied  character 
could  be  given  to  melody  by  supplying  a  har- 
monic basis  naturally  gave  impetus  to  its  cul- 
tivation. This  also  was  unfavourable  to  the 
development  of  a  high  order  of  art,  and  it  was 
only  by  the  re-establishment  of  polyphony  upon 
the  basis  of  harmony,  as  we  see  it  dipp'ayed  to 
perfection  in  the  works  of  Bach,  that  the  art 
could  regain  a  lofty  standard  comparable  to  that 
of  Palestrina,  Lasso,  Byrd,  Gibbons,  and  the 


many  great  representatives  of  the  art  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  centuries.  In  point  of  fact  harmonic 
music  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  the  parts 
or  voices  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  consist*  of 
an  alternation  of  discord  and  concord,  and  the 
passage  of  one  to  the  other  cannot  be  conceived 
except  through  the  progression  of  the  parts.  As 
has  been  pointed  out  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
covery of  harmonic  or  tonal  lorm  in  musical 
composition  in  the  article  Form,  the  effect  of 
the  new  discovery  was  at  first  to  make  com- 
posers lose  sight  of  the  important  element  of  pro- 
gression of  parts,  and  to  look  upon  harmony 
as  pre-eminent ;  consequently  the  progressions  of 
parts  in  the  works  of  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  seem  to  be  dull  and  uninteresting. 
Many  composers  still  went  on  working  in  the 
light  of  the  old  system,  but  they  must  be  re- 
garded in  relation  to  that  system,  and  not  as 
representatives  of  the  new;  it  was  only  when 
men  strong  enough  to  combine  the  principles  of 
both  schools  appeared  that  modern  music  sprang 
into  full  vigour.  The  way  was  prepared  for  the 
two  great  masters  who  were  to  achieve  thiB  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  the 
constant  labours  and  experiments  of  the  com- 
posers of  the  seventeenth.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  trace  the  appearance  of  fresh  harmonic 
material,  as  the  composers  were  so  numerous, 
and  many  of  their  works,  especially  in  the 
early  period,  are  either  lost  or  unattainable. 
But  in  surveying  the  general  aspect  of  the 
works  which  are  available,  a  gradual  advance 
is  tu  be  remarked  in  all  departments,  and 
from  the  mass  of  experiments  certain  facts  are 
established.  Thus  clearness  of  modulation  is 
early  arrived  at  in  occasional  instances;  for 
example,  in  an  opera  called  '  Orontea'  by  Cesti, 
which  was  performed  at  Venice  as  early  as  1 649, 
there  is  a  sort  of  short  Aria,  quoted  by  Burney 
(iv.  67),  which  is  as  clearly  defined  in  this  respect 
as  any  work  of  the  present  day  would  be.  It 
commences  in  E  minor,  and  modulates  in  a 
perfectly  natural  and  modern  way  to  the  relative 
major  G,  and  makes  a  full  close  in  that  key. 
From  thence  it  proceeds  to  A  minor,  the  sub- 
dominant  of  the  original  key,  and  makes  another 
full  close,  and  then,  just  touching  G  on  the  way, 
it  passes  back  to  £  minor,  and  closes  fully  in 
that  key.  This  is  all  so  clear  and  regular 
according  to  modern  ideas  that  it  is  difficult  to 
realise  that  Cesti  wrote  within  half  a  century 
of  Palestrina,  and  of  the  first  recognition  of  the 
elements  of  modern  harmony  by  Caccini,  Mon- 
teverde,  and  their  fellows.  The  clearness  of 
each  individual  modulation,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  different  keys  are  rendered  distinct 
from  one  another,  both  by  the  use  of  appropriate 
Dominant  harmony,  and  by  avoiding  the  ob- 
scurity which  results  from  the  introduction  of 
foreign  chords,  is  important  to  note,  as  it  indi- 
cates so  strongly  the  feeling  for  tonality  which 
by  constant  attention  and  cultivation  culminated 
in  the  definite  principles  which  we  now  use.  That 
the  instance  was  tentative,  and  that  Cesti  was 
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guided  by  feeling  and  not  rule,  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  fact  that  not  only  contemporary 
musicians,  but  successive  generations  up  to  the 
end  of  the  century,  and  even  later,  frequently 
fell  into  the  old  habits,  presenting  examples  of 
successions  of  harmony  which  are  obscure  and 
confused  in  key. 

It  is  not  possible  to  discover  precisely  when 
the  use  of  the  seventh  in  the  Dominant  Cadence 
came  into  use.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out 
that  Monteverde  hazarded  experimentally  the 
une  of  the  Dominant  seventh  without  preparation, 
but  nevertheless  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
used  with  any  obvious  frequency  by  musicians  in 
the  early  part  of  the  17th  century;  but  by  the 
middle  and  latter  part  it  is  found  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course,  as  in  the  works  of  the  dis- 
tinguished French  instrumental  composers  Du- 
mont,  Jacques  de  Chambonnieres,  and  Couperin. 
The  following  is  an  example  from  the  second  of 
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which  shows  how  easily  it  might  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  first  instance  as  a  passing  note 
between  the  root  of  the  first  chord  and  the  third 
of  the  next,  and  its  true  significance  have  been 
seen  afterwards. 

This  use  of  the  seventh  in  the  Dominant  chord 
in  the  Cadence  makes  the  whole  effect  of  the 
Cadence  softer  and  less  vigorous,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  defining  the  key  it  makes  the  Cadence 
as  strong  as  possible ;  and  this,  in  consideration 
of  the  -r.  at  latitude  of  modulation  and  the 
great  richness  and  variety  of  harmony  in  modern 
music,  becomes  of  great  importance.  It  does  this 
in  three  wayB.  First,  by  simply  adding  another 
note  to  the  positive  representative  notes  of  the 
key  which  are  heard  in  the  Cadence,  in  which 
in  this  form  the  submediant  (as  A  in  the  key  of 
C)  will  lie  the  only  note  of  the  scale  which  will 
not  be  heard.  Secondly,  by  giving  a  very  com- 
plete representation  of  the  compound  tone'of  the 
root- notes  as  contained  in  the  Diatonic  scale ;  since 
the  seventh  harmonic,  though  not  absolutely  exact 
with  the  minor  seventh  which  is  UBed  in  harmony, 
ia  so  near  that  they  can  hardly  l>e  distinguished 
from  one  another,  as  is  admitted  by  Uelmholtz. 
And  thirdly,  by  presenting  a  kind  of  additional 
downward-tending  leading-note  to  the  third  in 
the  Tonic  chord,  to  which  it  thereby  directs  the 
more  attention.  In  relation  to  which  it  is  also 
to  be  noted  that  the  combination  of  leading  note 
and  siibdominant  is  decisive  as  regards  the  key, 
since  they  cannot  occur  in  combination  with  the 
Dominant  as  an  essential  Diatonic  chord  in 
any  other  key  than  that  which  the  Cadence 
indicates.  The  softness  which  characterises  this 
form  of  the  Cadence  has  led  to  iU 
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is  for  ex- 
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in  a  noticeable  degree  in  many  great 
notwithstanding  its  defining  properties — as  in 
both  the  first  and  last  movements  of  Beetho- 
ven's ('-minor  Symphony,  the  first  movement  of 
his  Symphony  in  A.  and  the  Scherzo  of  the 
Ninth  Symphony.    In  such 
of  key  is  obtained  by  othe 
ample  in  the   last  movement 
Symphony  by  the  remarkable 
of  the  simple  concordant 
Tonic  chord.    In  the  first  movement  of  the  A 
Symphony  and  the  Scherzo  of  the  Ninth,  the  note 
which  represents  the  seventh,  although  omitted 
in  the  actual  harmony  of  the  Cadence,  appears 
elsewhere  in  the  passage  preceding.    In  respect 
of  definition  of  key  it  will  be  apposite  here  to 
notice  another  form  of  Cadence,  namely  that 
commonly  called  Plagal,  in  which  the  chord  of 
the  sub-dominant  (as  F  in  the  key  of  C)  precedes 
the  final  Tonic  chord.    This  Cadence  is  chieflv 
associated  with  ecclesiastical  music,  to  which 
it  was  more  appropriate  than  it  is  in  m«<re 
elalwrate  modern  music.    On  the  one  hand  it 
avoided  the  difficulty  of  the  Dominant  chord 
which  resulted  from  the  nature  of  most  of  the 
ecclesiastical  scales,  while  its  want  of  capacity  for 
enforcing  the  key  was  less  observable  in  relation 
to  the  simpler  harmonies  and  absence  of  modula- 
tion of  the  older  style.    This  deficiency  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  chord  of  the  Subdominant 
already  contains  the  Tonic  to  which  it  is  finally 
to  pass,  and  its  compound  tone  which  also  con- 
tains it  does  not  represent  a  position  so  com- 
pletely in  the  opposite  phase  to  the  Tonic  as  the 
Dominant  does;  whence  the  progression  is  not 
strongly  characteristic.    It  also  omits  the  cha- 
racteristic progression  of  the  leading  note  ap  to 
the  Tonic,  and  does  not  represent  so  many 
positive  notes  of  the  scale  as  the  Dominant 
Cadence.    For  these  various  reasons,  though  not 
totally  banished  from  modern  music,  it  is  rare, 
and  when  used  appears  more  as  supplementary  to 
the  Dominant  Cadence,  and  serving  to  enforce 
the  Tonic  note,  than  as  stauding  on  its  own  basis. 
Moreover,  as  supplementary  to  the  Dominant 
Cadence  it  offers  the  advantage  of  giving  the 
extra  note  in  the  scale  which,  as  has  been 
remarked,  is  almost  inevitably  omitted  in  the 
Dominant  Cadence.    Hence  an  extended  type  of 
Cadence  is  given  by  some  theorists  as  the  most 
complete,  which,  as  it  were,  combines  the  pro- 
perties of  the  two  Cadences  in  this  * 


In  this  the  sub-dominant  chord  of  the  weaker 
Cadence  comes  first,  and  a  chord  of  6-4,  as  it  :s 
called,  is  inserted  to  connect  it  with  the  Domi- 
nant chord,  (as  otherwise  they  would  have  no 
notes  in  common  and  the  connection  between 
them  harmonically  would  not  be  ostensible. )  and 
then  the  Dominant  chord  passes  into  the  Tonic 
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the  usual  fashion.  Other  method*  of  joining 
the  Subdominant  chord  to  the  Dominant  chord 
are  plentifully  scattered  in  musical  works,  as  for 
instance  the  use  of  a  suspended  fourth  in  the 
place  of  the  6-4 ;  but  as  a  type  the  above  answers 
very  well,  and  it  must  not  be  taken  as  more 
than  a  type,  since  a  bare  theoretical  fact  in  such 
a  form  is  not  music,  but  only  lifeless  theory.  As 
an  example  of  the  theory  vitalised  in  a  modern 
form  may  be  given  the  conclusion  of  Schumann's 
Toccata  in  C  lor  pianoforte  (op.  7),  as  follows  :— 


5*r 
■ 


rTf 


'  in  the  works  of  Rogers,  will  be  remembered  by 
musicians  acquainted  with  that  branch  of  the  art 
as  a  proof  that  the  case  is  not  over-stated.  It 
was  no  doubt  necessary  for  the  development  of 
Form  in  musical  works  that  this  phase  should 
be  gone  through,  and  the  part  it  played  in  that 
development  is  considered  under  that  head,  and 
therefore  must  not  be  further  dwelt  upon  here. 
The  use  of  imperfect  and  interrupted  Cadences, 
as  above  alluded  to,  appears  in  works  early  in 
the  1 7th  century,  being  used  relatively  to  perfect 
Cadences  a*  commas  and  semicolons  are  used  in 
literature  in  relation  to  full  stops.  The  form  of 
the  imperfect  Cadence  or  half-close  is  generally 
a  progression  towards  a  pause  on  the  Dominant 
of  the  key.  The  two  following  examples  from 
Carissimi  will  illustrate  his  method  of 
them. — 


In  this  the  weak  progression  of  the  6-4  is  happily 
obviated  by  connecting  the  Subdominant  and 
Dominant  chords  bv  the  minor  third  of  the  former 
becoming  the  minor  ninth  of  the  latter ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  novelty  of  using  this  inversion  of  the 
Dominant  minor  ninth  as  the  penultimate  chord, 
and  its  having  also  a  slight  flavour  of  the  old 
plagal  Cadence,  gives  an  additional  vitality  and 
interest  to  the  whole.  Composers  of  the  early 
harmonic  period  also  saw  the  necessity  of  putting 
recognised  facts  in  some  form  which  presented 
-novelty  and  individuality,  and  their  efforts  in  that 
direction  will  be  shortly  taken  notice  of.  Mean- 
while, it  must  be  observed  that  the  discovery 
of  the  harmonic  Cadence  as  a  means  of  taking 
breath  or  expressing  a  conclusion  of  a  phrase 
and  binding  it  into  a  definite  thought,  affected 
music  for  a  time  unfavourably  in  respect  of  its 
continuity  and  breadth.  In  Polyphonic  times, 
if  it  was  desirable  to  make  a  break  in  the  pro- 


in  which  the  key  is  C,  and— 

m 


T 


m 


in  which  the  key  is  Et».  The  form  of  the  In- 
terrupted Cadence  which  is  usually  quoted  as 
typical  is  that  where  the  progression  which 
seems  to  tend  through  the  Dominant  chord  to 
the  concluding  Tonic  chord  is  made  to  diverge 
to  some  other  position,  such  as  a  chord  on  the 
submediant  of  the  key,  as  on  A  in  the  key  of  C. 
This  form  also  appears  in  Carissimi,  but 


appears  in  I  ariMUni,  but  not 

gress  of  a  movement,  the  composers  had  to  devise  I  with  any  apparent  deflniteness  of  purpose-  In 
their  own  means  to  that  end,  and  consequently  <  fact,  as  a  predetermined  effect  the  Interrupted 


Cadence  belongs  to  a  more  advanced  condition 
of  ideas  in  music  than  that  illustrated  by  Caris- 
simi and  his  followers  and  contemporaries,  and 
only  demands  a  passing  notice  here  from  the  fact 
that  it  does  occur,  though  rarely.  Composers  in 
those  times  were  more  in  the  habit  of  concluding 
with  the  Cadence,  and  repeating  part  of  what 
they  had  said  before  over  again  with  another 
Cadence;  which  answers  the  same  requirements 
of  form  as  most  of  the  uses  of  Interrupted 
Cadences  by  Bach  and  Handel,  but  in  a  much 
less  refined  and  artistically  intelligent  manner. 

In  order  to  see  the  bearings  of  many  of  the 
experiments  which  were  made  by  the  early 
representatives  of  harmonic  music  it  will  be 
necessary  to  return  for  a  short  space  to  their 
predecessors.  The  basis  which  the  old  contra- 
puntists had  worked  upon — which  we  express, 
for  brevity's  sake,  in  the  language  which  is  con- 
k!  half-closes.  This  is  no  doubt  rather  an  |  sistently  only  applicable  to  harmonic  music,  as 
re  instance,  but  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  concords  and  their  first  inversions  and  simple 
effect  which  the  discovery  of  the  Cadence  had  on  discords  of  suspension — had  been  varied  and 
music ;  and  its  effect  on  English  ecclesiastical  enriched  by  them  by  the  use  of  passing  notes, 
music  of  a  slightly  later  period,  as  for  instance  j  In  the  use  of  these  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  was 


a  great  variety  is  observable  in  the  devices  used 
for  that  purpose,  which  being  individual  and 
various  have  most  of  the  elements  of  vitality  in 
them.  But  the  harmonic  Cadence  became  every- 
body's property  j  and  whenever  a  com|KJser"s 
ideas  failed  him,  or  his  imagination  became 
he  helped  himself  out  by  using  the 
a  full  stop  and  beginning  again; 
a  proceeding  which  conveys  to  the  mind  of  a 
cultivated  modern  musician  a  feeling  of  weakness 
and  inconsequence,  which  the  softness  and  refine- 
ment of  style  and  a  certain  sense  of  languor  in 
the  works  of  the  early  Italian  masters  rather 
tend  to  aggravate.  Thus  in  the  first  part  of 
Carissimi's  Cantata  '  Deh  contentatevi,'  which 
is  only  74  bars  in  length,  there  are  no  less  than 
10  perfect  Dominant  Cadences  with  the  chords  in 
their  first  positions,  besides  interrupted  Cadences 
and  imperfect  Cadences  such  as  are  sometimes 
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exercised,  and  the  devices  which  resulted  were 
in  some  instances  looked  upon  as  everybody's 
pr- •j«  rt.  v,  and  bec&me  quite  characteristic  of  the 
particular  form  of  art.  As  a  typo  of  these  may 
1  it-  taken  the  following  from  Dufay,  who  lived  in 
the  14th  century,  and  has  already  been  spoken 
of  as  being  quoted  by  Kiese  wetter — 


In  this  the  F  is  clearly  taken  as  a  parsing  note 
l>etween  <  <  and  E,  and  a  note  on  the  other  side 
of  the  £  is  interpolated  before  the  legitimate 
passage  of  the  passing  note  is  concluded.  This 
particular  figure  reappears  with  astonishing  fre- 
quency all  through  the  polyphonic  period,  as  in 
Joaquin's  Stabat  Mater,  in  Palestrinas  Missa 
Papa*  Marcclli,  in  Gibbons 's  Hosanna,  and  in 
Byrd's  Mass.  Rut  what  is  particularly  notice- 
able about  it  is  that  it  gets  so  thoroughly  fixed 
as  a  figure  in  the  minds  of  musicians  that  ulti- 
mately its  true  significance  is  sometimes  lost 
sight  of,  and  it  actually  appears  in  a  form  in 
which  the  discord  of  the  seventh  made  by  the 
passing  note  is  shorn  of  its  resolution.  As  an 
example  of  this  (which  however  is  rare  •■  may 
be  taken  the  following  passage  from  the  Credo 
in  Ryrd's  Mass — 


m 


&  ~£ — ^ 


f  en  -  111 


etc. 


5g 


If 


3 


In  this  the  seventh  in  the  treble  and  its  counter- 
part in  the  bass  never  arrive  at  tho  Bt>  on  which 
they  should  naturally  resolve,  and  musicians  were 
probably  so  accustomed  to  the  phrase  that  they 
did  not  notice  anything  anomalous  in  the  pro- 
gression. It  is  probable,  moreover,  that  the 
device  in  the  first  instance  was  not  the  result  of 
intellectual  calculation  —  such  as  we  are  forced 
to  assume  in  analysing  the  progression — but 
merely  of  artistic  feeling ;  and  in  {>oint  of  fact 
such  artistic  feeling,  when  it  is  sound,  is  to  all 
ap|>earances  a  complex  intellectual  feat  done 
instinctively  at  a  single  stroke  ;  and  we  estimate 
its  soundness  or  unsoundness  by  applying  intel- 
lectual analysis  to  the  result  The  first  example 
given  above  stands  this  test,  but  the  latter, 
judged  by  the  light  of  the  rules  of  Descant, 
does  nut ;  hence  we  must  regard  it  as  an  arbi- 
trary use  of  a  well-known  figure  which  is  j  ustib'able 
only  because  it  is  well  known;  and  the  principle 
will  be  found  to  apply  to  several  peculiar  features 
which  presently  will  be  observed  as  making 
their  appearance  in  harmonic  music.  The  early 
harmonists  proceeded  in  a  similar  direction  in 
their  attempt  to  give  richness  to  the  bare  outline 
of  the  harmonic  substructure   by  the  use  of 


grace-notes,  appoggiaturas.  anticipatory  notes  sad 
the  like,  and  by  certain  processes  of  condensate  1 
or  prolongation  which  they  devised  to  vary  ti»* 
monotony  of  uniform  resolution  of  discords.  Of 
these  some  seem  as  arbitrary  as  the  use  of  tlx 
characteristic  figure  of  the  polyphonic  times  jus 
quoted  from  Byrd.  and  others  were  the  fruit  at 
that  kind  of  spontaneous  generalisation  which  wi 
recognise  as  sound.  It  is  chiefly  important  U 
the  present  question  to  notice  the  princi|  1  • 
which  guided  or  seem  to  have  guided  them  is 
that  which  seems  to  us  sound.  As  an  example 
of  insertion  between  a  discord  and  its  resoluti-xx, 
the  following  passage  from  a  Canzoiia  by  Fresco- 
baldi  may  be  taken — 


in  which  the  seventh  (n)  is  not  actually  resolved 
till  (6) ;  the  principle  of  the  device  being  the 
same  as  in  the  early  example  quoted  above  froc 
Dufay.  Bach  carried  this  principle  to  a  remark- 
able pitch,  as  for  instance 


24  in 


th 


from  the  Fugue  in  B  minor,  No 
'  Wohltemperirte  Clavier.' 

The  simple  form  of  anticipation  which  appear* 
with  so  much  frequency  in  Handel's  works  is 
the  following  foim — 


mm 


is  found  commonly  in  the  works  of  the  Italian 
composers  of  the  early  part  of  the  1 7th  century 
Several  other  forms  al>o  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, but  it  is  likely  that  some  of  them  were  sot 
actually  rendered  as  they  stand  on  paper,  siace 
it  is  clear  that  there  were  accepted  principle* 
of  modification  by  which  singers  and  accom 
panyists  were  guided  in  such  things  just  as  tktf 
are  now  in  rendering  old  recitatives  in  the  tra- 
ditional manner,  and  had  been  previously  io 
sharpening  the  leading  note  of  the  eccleciasticai 
modes.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  re* 
value  of  some  of  the  anticipations  as  they  appear 
iu  the  works  themselves,  since  the  traditions  ha*  e 
in  many  instances  been  lost.  An  anticipate 
relative  melodically  to  the  general  compoirtioc 
of  the  tonic  chord,  which  is  also  characteristic 
of  modern  music,  occurs  even  as  early  as  Peri, 
from  whose  'Eurydice'  the  following  exatnp-e 
is  taken — 
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This  feature  has  a  singular  counterpart  in  the 
Handelian  recitative,  e.  g.— 


The  following  examples 
of  the  1 7th  century. 

)  i  1  ±r* 


I 


i 


is  quoted  by  Burney  (iv.  34^  from  Peri.  In  Ca- 
riasimi  and  Cesti  are  found  characteristic  clones 
•>f  recitative  in  this  manner — 


bit  in  this  case  the  actual  rendering  is  par 
thularly  doubtful,  and  the  passage  was  probably 
nodified  after  the  manner  in  which  recitatives 
arj  always  rendered.  A  less  doubtful  instance, 
in  which  there  is  a  string  of  anticipations,  is 
fn>m  a  fragment  quoted  also  by  Burney  (iv.  147) 
frun  a  Cantata  by  Carissimi  as  follows :— 


etc. 


EE 


m 


The  use  of  combinations  which  result  from  the 
•  multaneous  occurrence  of  passing  notes,  a  prac- 
tice so  characteristic  of  Bach,  cannot  definitely 
be  traced  at  this  early  period.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  musicians  had  discovered  the 
principle  which  is  most  prolific  in  these  effects — 
namely,  the  use  of  preliminary  notes  a  semitone 
sbove  or  below  any  note  of  an  essential  chord, 
{'respective  of  what  precedes,  and  at  any  position 
relative  to  the  rhytlunic  divisions  of  the  music, 


in  which  Btj.  Of-  »nd  Db,  which  seem  to  con- 
fute an  actual  chord,  are  merely  the  result  of  the 
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simultaneous  occurrence  of  chromatic  preliminary 
passing  notes  before  the  essential  notes  C,  A, 
and  C  of  the  common  chord  of  F  major.  But 
there  is  a  combination  which  is  very  common  in 
the  music  of  the  17th  century,  which  has  all 
the  appearance  of  being  derived  from  some  such 
principle,  and  demands  notice.  It  appears  in 
Cesti  s  '  O  run  tea'  (Burney,  iv.  68)  as  follows  : — 


t=3 


2=t 


T 


r 


and,  however  preceded,  it  always  amounts  to  the 
same  idea— namely,  that  of  using  an  unprepared 
seventh  on  the  subdominant  of  the  key  (major 
or  minor)  preceding  the  Dominant  chord  of 
the  Cadence.  This  may  be  explained  as  a 
passing  note  downwards  towards  the  uppermost 
note  of  the  succeeding  concord  on  the  Dominant, 
which  happens  to  coincide  with  the  passing  note 
upwards  between  the  third  of  the  tonic  chord 
and  the  root  of  the  Dominant  chord, — as  C 
between  Bb  and  D  in  the  example ;  in  which 
case  it  would  be  derived  from  the  principle  above 
explained ;  or  on  the  other  hand  the  passage 
may  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  the  old  theory 
of  passing  notes  in  a  way  which  is  highly  illus- 
trative of  the  methods  by  which  novelty  is 
arrived  at  in  music.  Composers  were  accustomed 
to  the  progression  in  which  a  chord  of  6-4  pre- 
ceded the  Dominant  chord,  as— 


m 


and  having  the  particular  melodic  progression 
which  results  from  this  well  fixed  in  their  ininds, 
they  inserted  a  passing  note  on  the  strong  beat  of 
the  bar  in  the  bass  without  altering  the  treble, 
as  in  the  example  quoted  above  from  Cesti,  and 
thereby  added  considerably  to  the  vigour  of  the 
passage.  This  particular  feature  seems  to  have 
been  accepted  as  a  musical  fact  by  composers, 
and  appears  constantly,  from  Monteverde  till  the 
end  of  the  century,  among  Freuch  and  Italians 
alike ;  and  it  is  invested  with  the  more  interest 
because  it  ia  found  in  Lully  in  an  improved  form, 
which  again  renewed  its  vitality.  It 
follows  in  a  Sarabande  by  him— 


r- 


I 


and  this  form  was  adopted  by  Handel,  and  will  be 
easily  recognised  as  familiar  by  those  acquainted 
with  his  works.  Corelli  indicates  the  firm 
hold  which  this  particular  seventh  had  obtained 
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on  the  minds  of  musicians  by  using  it  in  imme-  ' 
diate  succession  to  a  Dominant  7th,  so  that  the 
two  intervals  succeed  each  other  in  the  following 


in  the  Sonata  II  of  the  Opera  inda,  published  in 
Rome,  1685.  These  methods  of  using  passing 
notes,  anticipations, and  like  devices,  are  extremely 
important,  as  it  is  on  the  lines  thereby  indicated 
that  progress  in  the  harmonic  department  of 
music  is  made.  Many  of  the  most  prolific  sources 
of  rariety  of  these  kinds  had  descended  from  the 
contrapuntal  school,  and  of  these  their  immediate 
successors  took  chief  advantage;  at  first  with 
moderation,  but  with  ever  gradually  increasing 
complexity  as  more  insight  was  gained  into  the 
opportunities  they  offered.  Some  devices  do  not 
appear  till  somewhat  later  in  the  century,  and 
of  this  kind  were  the  condensation  of  the  resolution 
of  suspensions,  which  became  very  fruitful  in 
variety  as  music  progressed.  The  old-fashioned 
suspensions  were  merely  temporary  retardations 
in  the  progression  of  the  parts  which,  taken 
together  in  their  simplicity,  constituted  a 
of  concords.    Thus  the  succession — 


is  evidently  only  a  sophisticated 
succession  of  sixths — 


of  the 


P 


and  the  principle  which  is  applied  is  analogous 
to  the  other  devices  for  sophisticating  the  sim- 
plicity of  concords  which  have  been  analysed 
above ;  and  the  whole  shewing  how  device  is 
built  upon  device  in  the  progress  of  the  art. 
Sometime  in  the  17th  century  a  composer,  whose 
name  is  probably  lost  to  posterity,  hit  upon  the 
happy  idea  of  making  the  concordant  notes  move 
without  waiting  for  the  resolution  of  the  dis- 
cordant note,  so  that  the  process — 


j   m  


in  which  there  are  three  steps,  is  condensed  into 
the  following  (from  Alessandro  Scarlatti) — 


in  which  there  are  only  two  to  gain  the  same 
end.  This  device  is  very  common  at  the  end  of 
the  17th  century,  as  in  Corelli,  and  it  imme- 
diately bore  fresh  fruit,  as  the  possibility  of  new 
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successions  of  suspensions  interlaced 
another  became  apparent,  such  as — 


t 


-1 — ■ 


etc. 


in  which  each  shift  of  a  note  which  would  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  implied  concert 
a  fresh  suspension.    And  by  this  procc-a 
and  important  element  of  effect  was  obtained,  foi 
the  ultimate  resolution  of  discord  into  coooon 
could   be  constantly  postponed   although  th 
harmonies  changed;   whereas   under   the  oli 
system  each  discord  must  be  resolved  into  tt* 
particular  concord  to  which  it  belonged,  ani 
therefore  the  periods  of  suspense  caused  by  the 
discords  were  necessarily  of  short  duration.  Ia 
dealing  with  discords  attempts  were  occasionally 
made  to  vary  the  recognized  modes  of  thei> 
resolutions ;  for  instance,  there  are  early  example* 
of  attempts  to  make  the  minor  seventh  resolve 
upwards  satis  "actorilv,  and  both  Carisaimi  and 
Purcell  endeavoured  to   make   a  seventh 
practically  without  any  resolution  at  all,  in  thL* 
form — 


r  r  r 


from  Purcell  s  '  Dido  and  .•Eneas' —  where  t* 
resolution  is  only  supplied  by  the  second  violin.-*— 


and  from  Cariesimi — in  which  it  is  not 
at  all,  if  Burney's  transcription  (iv.  1 47)  a 
correct.  Another  experiment  which  illustrate  s 
principle,  and  therefore  demands  notice,  is  h« 
following  from  PurceH's  service  in  B>,  in  whrh 
the  analogue  of  a  pedal  in  an  upper  part  is  us*i 
to  obtain  a  new  harmonic  effect  :— 


About  this  time  also  a  chord  which  it  ex 
tnmely  characteristic  of  modern  music  mako 
its  appearance,  namely,  the  chord  of  the  d» 
minished  seventh.  This  appears  for  exampU 
unprepared  in  Corelli's  Sonata  X  of  the  '  f 
Terza,'  published  in  1689,  as  follows — 
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In  this  and  in  other  instances  of  his  use  of  it,  | 

it  occupies  so  exactly  analogous  a  position  to  the  I 
familiar  use  of  the  seventh  on  the  subdominant 
which  has  already  been  commented  upon  at 
length,  that  the  inference  is  almost  unavoidable 
that  composers  first  used  the  diminished  seventh 
as  a  modification  of  that  well-known  device  in  a 
minor  key,  by  sharpening  its  has*  note  to  make 
it  approach  nearer  to  the  dominant,  and  also  to 
soften  its  quality. 

It  will  be  necessary  at  this  point  to  turn 
again  for  a  short  space  to  theorists,  for  it 
was  in  relation  to  the  standard  of  harmony 
which  characterises  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
that  Rameau's  attempt  was  made  to  put  the  | 
theory  of  music  on  some  sort  of  philosophical 
basis.    He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
tone  consists  not  only  of  the  single  note  which 
everybody  recognizes,  which  he  calls  the  prin- 
cipal sound,  but  also  of  harmonic  sounds  corre- 
sponding to  notes  which  stand  at  certain  de- 
finite distances  from  this  lower  note,  among 
which  are  the  twelfth  and  seventeenth,  corre- 
sponding to  the  fifth  and  third ;  that  as  there 
is  a  perfect  correspondence  between  octave  and 
octave  these  notes  can  be  taken  either  as  the 
major  common  chord  in  its  first  position,  or  its 
inversions;  and  that  judged  from  this  point  of 
view  the  lower  note  is  the  root  or  fundamental 
note  of  the  combination.    This  was  the  basis  of 
his  theory  of  harmony,  and  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  first  explicit  statement 
of  the  theory  of  chords  in  connection  with  roots  or 
fundamental  notes.    Raineau  declines  to  accept 
the  minor  seventh  as  part  of  the  compound  tone 
of  the  root,  and  he  does  not  take  his  minor  third 
as  represented  by  the  19th  '  upper  partial,'  which 
is  very  remote,  but  j  usti  fiea  the  minor  chord  on  the 
principle  that  the  minor  third  as  well  as  the  root 
note  generates  the  fifth  (as  both  C  and  Eb  would 
generate  G),  and  that  this  community  between 
them  makes  them  prescribed  by  nature.  D'Alem- 
bert  took  the  part  of  expositor,  and  also  in  some 
slight  particulars  of  modifyer,  of  Kaineau's  prin- 
ciples, in  his  '  Elements  de  Musique.'    It  is  not 
the  place  here  to  enter  iuto  details  with  respect 
to  the  particulars  resulting  from  the  theory, 
which  was  applied  to  explain  the  construction  of 
scale,  temperament,  and  many  other  subordinate 
matters,  and  to  discover  the  proper  progressions 
of  roots,  and  the  interconnection  between  chords. 
But  a  passage  in  D'Alembert's  book  deserves 
es|>ecial  notice  as  illustrating  modern  harmonic 
as  distinguished  from  the  old  contrapuntal  ideas 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  discords  ;  since  it 
shows  how  completely  the  old  idea  of  suspen- 
sions as  retardations  of  the  parts  had  been  lost 
sight  of:  'En  general  la  dissonance  etant  un 
ouvrage  de  Tart,  surtout  dans  les  accords  qui  ne 
sont  point  de  dominant,  tonique,  ou  de  sous- 
dominant  ;  le  seul  moyen  d'empecher  quelle  ne 
deplaise  en  paroUsant  trop  etrangere  a  1'accord, 
c'est  qu'elle  soit,  pour  ainsi  dire,  annoncee  a 
1'oreille  en  se  trouvant  dans  raooord  precedent, 
et  qu'elle  serve  par  la  a  tier  les  deux  ac- 
cords.'   The  sole  exception  is  in  respect  of  the 


dominant  seventh,  which,  apparently  as  a  mere 
matter  of  experience,  does  not  seem  to  require 
this  preparatory  announcement.  Tartini  pub- 
lished his  theories  about  the  same  time  as  Ra- 
ineau, and  derived  the  effect  of  chords  from  the 
combinational  tones,  of  which  he  is  reputed  to 
have  been  the  discoverer.  Helmholtz  has  lately 
shewn  that  neither  theory  is  complete  without 
the  other,  and  that  together  they  are  not  com- 
plete without  the  theory  of  beats,  which  really 
affords  the  distinction  between  consonance  and 
dissonance  ;  and  that  all  of  these  principles  taken 
together  constitute  the  scientific  basis  of  the 
facts  of  harmony.  Both  Kamcau  and  Tartini 
were  therefore  working  in  the  right  direction ; 
but  for  the  musical  world  Raineau 's  principles 
were  the  most  valuable,  and  the  idea  of  sys- 
tematising  chords  according  to  their  roots  or 
fundamental  basses  has  been  since  generally 
adopted. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  the 
practice  of  grouping  the  harmonic  elements  of 
music  or  chord*  according  to  the  keys  to  which 
they  belong,  which  is  called  observing  the  laws 
of  tonality,  was  tolerably  universal.  Composers 
had  for  the  most  part  moved  sufficiently  far 
away  from  the  influence  of  the  old  ecclesiastical 
system  to  be  able  to  realise  the  first  principles  of 
the  new  secular  school.    These  principles  are 
essential  to  instrumental  music,  and  it  is  chiefly 
in  relation  to  that  large  department  of  the  mo- 
dern art  that  they  must  be  considered.  Under 
the  conditions  of  modern  harmony  the  harmonic 
basis  of  any  passage  is  not  intellectually  appre- 
ciable unless  the  principle  of  the  relations  of  the 
chords  composing  it  to  one  another  through  a 
common  tonic  be  observed.     Thus  if  in  the 
middle  of  a  succession  of  chords  in  C  a  chord 
appears  which  cannot  be  referred  to  that  key, 
j  the  passage  is  inconsistent  and  obscure;  but  if 
1  this  chord  is  followed  by  others  which  can  with 
1  it  be  referred  to  a  different  key,  modulation  has 
1  been  effected,  and  the  succession  is  rendered  in* 
telligible  by  its  relation  to  a  fresh  tonic  in  the 
1  place  of  C.    The  range  of  chords  which  were 
recognized  as  characteristic  of  any  given  key 
was  at  first  very  limited,  and  it  was  soon  per- 
ceived that  some  notes  of  the  scale  served  as  the 
bass  to  a  larger  number  and  a  more  important 
class  of  them,  the  Dominant  appearing  as  the 
most  important,  as  the  generator  of  the  larger 
number  of  diatonic  chords;  and  since  it  also  con- 
1  tains  in  its  compound  tone  the  notes  which  are 
mast  remote  from  the  chord  of  the  tonic,  the 
artistic  sense  of  musicians  led  them  to  regard 
the  Dominant  and  the  Tonic  as  the  opposite 
|K)les  of  the  harmonic  circle  of  the  key,  and  no 
progression  was  sufficiently  definable  to  stand  in 
I  a  position  of  tonal  importance  in  a  movement 
'  unless  the  two  poles  were  somehow  indicated, 
j  That  is  to  say,  if  a  movement  is  to  be  cast  upon 
certain  prominent  successions  of  keys  to  which 
other  kevs  are  to  be  subsidiary,  those  which  are 
to  stantf  prominently  forward  must  be  defined 
by  some  sort  of  contrast  based  on  the  alterna- 
tion of  Tonic  and  Dominant  harmony.    It  is 
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probably  for  this  reason  that  the  key  of  the 
Subdominant  is  unsatisfactory  as  a  balance  or 
complementary  key  of  a  movement,  since  in  pro- 
gressing to  its  Dominant  to  verify  the  tonality, 
the  mind  of  an  intelligent  listener  recognise*  the 
original  Tonic  again,  and  thus  the  force  of  the 
intended  contrast  is  weakened.  This,  as  has 
been  alx>ve  indicated,  is  frequently  found  in 
works  of  the  early  harmonic  period,  while  com- 
posers were  still  searching  for  the  scale  which 
should  give  them  a  major  Dominant  chord,  and 
the  effect  of  such  movements  is  curiously  wan- 
dering and  vague.  The  use  of  the  Dominant  as 
the  complementary  key  becomes  frequent  in 
works  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  1 7th  century, 
as  in  Corelli ;  and  early  in  the  next,  as  in  Bach 
and  Handel,  it  is  recognised  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  in  the  time  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  so 
much  strain  was  put  upon  it  as  a  centre,  that 
it  began  to  assume  the  character  of  a  conven- 
tionalism and  to  lose  its  force.  Beethoven 
consequently  began  very  early  to  enlarge  the 
range  of  harmonic  bases  of  the  key  by  the  use 
of  chords  which  properly  belonged  to  other 
nearly  related  keys,  and  on  his  lines  composers 
have  since  continued  to  work.  The  Tonic  and 
Dominant  centre*  are  still  apparently  inevitable, 
but  they  are  supplemented  by  an  enlarged  range 
of  harmonic  roots  giving  chromatic  combina- 
tions which  are  affiliated  on  the  original  Tonic 
through  their  relations  to  the  more  important 
notes  of  the  scale  which  that  Tonic  represents, 
and  can  be  therefore  used  without  obscuring  the 
tonality.  As  examples  of  this  may  be  taken 
the  minor  seventh  on  the  tonic,  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  nearly  allied  key  of  the  subdo- 
minant ;  a  major  concord  on  the  supertouic, 
with  the  minor  seventh  superimposed,  which 
properly  belong  to  the  Dominant  key  :  the 
major  chord  on  the  mediant,  which  properly  be- 
longs to  the  key  of  the  relative  minor  repre- 
sented by  the  chord  of  the  submediant,  and 
so  on. 

Bach's  use  of  harmony  was  a  perfect  adapta- 
tion to  it  of  the  principles  of  polyphony.  He 
resumed  the  principle  of  making  the  harmony 
ostensibly  the  sum  of  tho  independent  parts, 
but  with  this  difference  from  the  old  style,  that 
the  harmonies  really  formed  the  substratum, 
and  that  their  progressions  were  as  intelligible 
as  the  melodies  of  which  they  seemed  to  be  the 
result.  From  Buch  a  principle  sprang  an  im- 
mense extension  of  the  range  of  harmonic  com- 
binations. The  essential  fundamental  chords 
are  but  few,  and  must  remain  so,  but  the  com- 
binations which  can  be  made  to  represent  them 
on  the  polyphonic  principle  are  almost  infinite. 
By  the  use  of  chromatic  passing  and  preliminary 
notes,  by  retardations,  and  by  simple  chromatic 
alterations  of  the  notes  of  chords  according  to 
their  melodic  significance,  combinations  are  ar- 
rived at  such  as  puzzled  and  do  continue  to 
puzzle  theorists  who  regard  harmony  as  so  many 
unchangeable  lumps  of  chords  which  cannot  be 
admitted  in  music  unless  a  fundamental  bass 
can  be  found  for  them.   Thus  the  chord  of  the 


augmented  sixth  is  probably  nothing  more  than 
the  modification  of  a  melodic  progression  of  one 

I  or  two  parts  at  the  point  where  naturally  they 
would  be  either  a  major  or  minor  sixth  from 
one  another,  the  downward  tendency  of  the 
one  and  the  upward  tendency  of  the  other 
causing  them  to  be  respectively  flattened  and 
sharpened  to  make  them  approach  nearer  to 
the  notes  to  which  they  are  moving.  In  the 
case  of  the  augmented  sixth  on  the  flat  second 
of  the  key,  there  is  only  one  note  to  be 
altered  ;  and  as  that  note  is  constantly  alter,  d 
in  this  fashion  in  other  combinations — namely  by 
substituting  the  flattened  note  for  the  natural 
diatonic  note,  as  Db  for  D  in  the  key  of  C,  by 
Carissimi,  Bach,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  in  all  ages  of 
harmonic  music — it  seems  superfluous  to  consider 
whether  or  no  it  is  a  chord  with  a  double  root  as 
theorists  propose,  in  which  one  note  is  the  minor 
ninth  of  one  root,  and  the  other  the  major  third 

'  of  another.     The  way  in  which  ideas  become 
fixed  by  constant  recurrence  has  already  (p.  678) 
been  indicated  in  the  case  of  a  figure  which  was 
very  characteristic  of  the  polyphonic  school,  and 
in  that  of  the  subdominant  seventh  with  the 
early  harmonists;  in  like  manner  modifications, 
such  as  the  augmented  sixth,  and  the  sharp  fifth 
(which  is  merely  the  straining  upwards  of  the 
upper  note  of  a  concord  in  its  melodic  progression 
to  the  next  diatonic  note),  become  so  familiar  by 
constant  recurrence,  that  they  are  accepted  as 
facts,  or  rather  as  representatives,  by  association, 
of  the  unmodified  intervals,  and  are  used  to  all 
intents  as  essential  chords  ;  and  moreover  being 
so  recognised,  they  are  made  liable  to  re*ota- 
tions  and  combinations  with  other  notes  which 
would  not  have  been  possible  while  they  were 
in  the  unaltered  condition ;  which  is  not  really 
more  to  be  wondered  at  than  the  fact  that 
Bach  and  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  pre- 
decessors habitually  associated  tunes  originally 
cist  in  the  old  ecclesiastical  modes  with  harmonic* 
which  would  have  been  impossible  if  those  modes 
ha  1  not  been  superseded  by  the  modern  system 
of  scales.   The  inversion  of  the  above-mentioned 
augmented  sixth  as  a  diminished  third  is  re- 
markable for  two  reasons.    In  the  first  place, 
because  when  used  with  artistic  purpose  it  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  chords  in  modern  music, 
owing  to  the  gradual  contraction  towards  the 
resolution — as  is  felt  in  the  employment  of  it 
by  both  Bach  and   Beethoven  to  the  words 
'et  sepultus  est'  in  the  'Crucifixus'   of  their 
masses  in  B  minor  and  D  respectively ;  and 
in  tho  second,  because  a  distinguished  modern 
theorist  (whose  work  is  in  many  respects  very 
valuable)  having  discovered  that  the  augmented 
sixth  is  a  double  rooted  chord,  says  that  it 
'  should  not  be  inverted,  because  the  upper  note, 
being  a  secondary  harmonic,  and  capable  of  be- 
longing only  to  the  secondary  root,  should  not  be 
beneath  the  lower,  which  can  only  belong  to  the 

I  primary  root.'    It  must  not  be  forgotten,  how- 

;  ever,  in  considering  the  opinions  of  theorist*  on 
the  origin  of  chords  such  as  these,  that  their 

(  explanations  are  not  unfrequently  given  merely 
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for  the  purpose  of  classifying  the  chords,  and  of 
expounding  the  laws  of  their  resolutions  for  tlte 
beneKt  of  composers  who  might  not  be  able 
otherwise  to  employ  them  correctly. 

The  actual  UlUBueV  of  essential  chorda  has 
remained  tlie  same  as  it  was  when  Monteverde 
indicate"!  the  nature  of  the  Dominant  seventh 
by  using  it  without  preparation,  unless  a  single 
exception  be  made  in  favour  of  the  chord  of  the 
major  ninth  and  its  sifter  the  minor  ninth.  l>oth  of 
•which  Helmholtz  acknowledges  may  be  taken  as 
representatives  of  the  lower  note  or  root ;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  both  used  with 
rt-markahle  freedom,  both  in  their  prtjtaration 
and  resolution,  by  the  great  masters.  Haydn,  i 
for  instance,  who  is  not  usually  held  to  be  guilty 
of  harmonic  extravagance,  uses  the  major  ninth 
on  the  Dominant  thus  in  his  Quartet  in  G, 
Op.  76— 


which  can  in  the  first  place  be  possibly  prepared 
even  by  passing  notes,  or  in  the  second  place  be 
possibly  resolved  even  by  causing  afresh  discord, 
so  long  as  the  ultimate  resolution  into  concord  is 
feasible  in  an  intelligible  manner.  Thus  Wagner's 
Meistersinger  opens  with  the  phrase— 


and  the  minor  ninth  similarly,  and  with  as  great 
freedom,  as  follows,  in  »  Quartet  in  F  minor 
^Trautwein,  No.  3). 


1   1  ^ 
■   1    I   I  J  .  a. 


-  ■  ■  ♦  £ 


etc. 


It  is  not  possible  to  enter  here  into  discussion 
of  particular  question*,  such  as  the  nature  of  the 
chord  frequently  called  the  '  Added  Sixth,'  to 
which  theorists  have  proponed  almost  as  many 
roots  as  the  chord  has  notes;  Kamcau  originally 
suggesting  the  Subdominaut,  German  theorists 
the  Supertonic  as  an  inversion  of  a  seventh,  Mr. 
Alfred  Day  the  Dominant,  as  an  inversion  of  a 
chord  of  the  eleventh,  and  Helmholtz  returning 
t«>  the  Sulnlominant  again  in  rapport  of  Rameau. 
Neither  is  it  necessary  to  enter  into  particulars 
on  the  subject  of  the  diminished  seventh,  which 
modern  composers  have  found  so  useful  for  pur- 
poses of  modulation,  or  into  the  devices  of  en- 
harmonic changes,  which  are  so  fruitful  in  novel 
and  beautiful  effects,  or  into  the  discordance  or 
non-discordance  of  the  fourth.  It  is  necessary 
for  the  sake  of  brevity  to  restrict  ourselves 
as  far  as  possible  to  things  which  illustrate 
general  principles  ;  ami  of  these  none  are  much 
more  remarkable  than  the  complicated  u»c  of 


and  passing  notes,  which  follow  from 
the  principles  of  Raeh  in  polyphony  as  applied 
to  harmony,  and  were  remarked  on  above  as 
laying  the  foundations  of  all  the  advance  that 
has  been  made  in  Harmony  since  his  time.  Sus- 
pensions are  now  taken  in  any  form  and  position 


in  which  R  is  a  suspended  passing  note  resolving 
so  as  to  make  a  fresh  discord  with  the  treble, 
which  in  reality  is  resolved  into  another  discord 
made  by  the  apj>earance  of  a  chromatic  passing 
note,  and  does  not  find  its  way  into  an  essential 
concord  till  three  chords  further  on ;  but  the 
example  is  sufficient  to  show  the  application  of 
both  principles  as  above  expressed.  One  of  the 
most  powerful  suspensions  in  existence  is  the 
following  from  Bach's  Organ  Toccata  in  D 
miliar  — 


Of  strongly  accented  passing  notes  the  following 
are  good  examples — ■ 

I        N  I 


i. 


-•1 


Sr.'. 


from  the  Overture  to  the  Messiah:  and 


|j} %  !  I  •  1  j 


1 


from  Rrahms's  Rallade  in  D,  which  is  practically 
the  same  passing  note  aa  that  in  the  example  from 
Hamlel,  but  passing  in  the  opposite  direction. 

A  g  mkI  example  of  a  succession  of  combinations 
resulting  from  the  principles  abive  enumerate  d 
with  regard  to  the  modification  of  diatonic  notes, 
and  the  use  of  chromatic  passing  notes,  occurs  in 
Rach's  Cantata,  *  Christ  miser  Herr'  ip.  jo8)— 

t 
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In  the  2nd  scene  of  the  and  act  of  'Tristan 
And  Isolde'  the  combination  given  theoretically 
aliove  (p.  679  a)  actually  occurs,  and  two  of  the 
preliminary  chromatic  notes  (*)  are 
into  the  next  chord — 


-0 — K, — 1 


etc. 


t  r  r  1  r  ft 


— h* — 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  Act  of  the  tame 
work  are  some  extremely  remarkable  examples 
of  the  adaptation  of  the  polyphonic  principle  to 
harmony,  entailing  very  close  modulations,  for 
which  there  is  not  space  here. 

The  principle  of  persistence  was  early  recog- 
nised in  the  use  of  what  were  called  Diatonic  suc- 
cessions or  sequences.  They  are  defined  by  Prof. 
Macfarren  as  '  the  repetition  of  a  progro-sion  of 
harmony,  upon  other  notes  of  the  scale,  when 
all  the  parts  proceed  by  the  same  degrees  in 
each  repetition  as  in  the  original  progression,' 
irrespective  of  augmented  or  diminished  intervals, 
or  doublings  of  notes  which  in  other  cases  it  is 
not  desirable  to  double.  And  this  may  be  ex- 
panded into  the  more  general  proposition  that 
when  a  figure  has  been  established,  and  the 

Erinciple  and  manner  of  its  repetition,  it  may 
e  repeated  analogously  without  any  considera- 
tion of  the  resulting  circumstances.  Thus  Bee- 
thoven having  established  the  form  of  his  ac- 
companiment — 


goes  through  with  it  in  despite  of 
filths  which  result — 


*  * 


Again,  a  single  note  whose  stationary  character 
has  been  established  in  harmony  of  which  it 
actually  forms  a  part,  can  persist  through  har- 
monies which  are  otherwise  alien  to  it,  and 
irrespective  of  any  degree  of  dissonance  which 
results.  This  was  early  seen  in  the  use  of  a 
Pedal,  and  as  that  was  its  earliest  form  (being 
the  immediate  descendant  of  the  Drone  bass 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  Article)  the 
singular  name  of  an  inverted  Pedal  was  applied 
to  it  when  the  persistent  note  was  in  the  treble, 
as  in  an  often  quoted  instance  from  the  slow 
movement  of  the  C-minor  Symphony  of  Bee- 
thoven, and  a  fine  example  in  the  Fugue  which 
stands  as  Finale  to  Brahms  s  set  of  Variations 
on  a  Theme  by  Handel,  and  in  the  example 
quoted  from  Purcell's  Service  above.  Bee- 
thoven even  makes  more  than  one  note  persist, 
as  in  the  first  variation  on  the  Diabelli  Valse 
(op.  121)— 


Another  familiar  example  of  persistence  is  per- 
sistence of  direction,  as  it  is  a  well-known  device 
to  make  parts  which  are  progressing  in  opposite 
directions  persist  in  doing  so  irrespective  of  the 
combinations  which  result.  For  the  limitations 
which  may  be  put  on  these  devices  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  regular  text-books,  as  they 
are  many  of  them  principles  of  expediency  and 
custom,  and  many  of  them  depend  on  laws  of 
melodic  progression,  the  consideration  of  which  it 
is  necessary  to  leave  to  its  own  particular  head. 

It  appears  then,  finally,  that  the  actual  basis 
of  harmonic  music  is  extremely  limited,  consisting 
of  concords  and  their  inversions,  and  at  best  not 
more  than  a  few  minor  sevenths  and  major  and 
minor  ninths;  and  on  this  basis  the  art  of 
modern  music  is  constructed  by  device*  and 
principles  which  are  either  intellectually  conceived 
or  are  the  fruit  of  highly  developed  musical 
instinct,  which  is  according  to  vulgar  phrase 
'  inspired,'  and  thereby  discovers  truths  at  a 
single  leap  which  the  rest  of  the  world  recognise 
as  evidently  the  result  of  so  complex  a  gene- 
ralisation that  they  are  unable  to  imagine  how 
it  was  done,  and  therefore  apply  to  it  the  useful 
term '  inspiration.'  But  in  every  case,  if  a  novelty 
is  sound,  it  must  answer  to  verification,  and  the 
verification  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  intellectual 
analysis,  which  in  fact  may  not  at  first  be  able 
to  cope  with  it  Final  I  y,  everything  is  ad- 
missible which  is  intellectually  verifiable,  and 
what  is  inadmissible  is  so  relatively  only.  For 
instance,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  the 
simultaneous  occurrence  of  all  the  diatonic  notes 
of  the  scale  would  be  quite  inadmissible,  bat 
composers  have  shown  how  it  can  be  done,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  some  other  composer 
should  not  show  how  all  the  chromatic  notes  can 
be  adder!  also ;  and  if  the  principles  by  which  he 
arrived  at  the  combination  stand  the  ultimate 
test  of  analysis,  musicians  must  bow  and  ac- 
knowledge his  right  to  the  combination.  The 
history  of  harmony  is  the  history  of  e\ 
ing  richness  of  combination,  from  the  use, 
of  simple  consonances,  then  of  consonances  super- 
imposed on  one  another,  which  we  call  common 
chords,  and  of  a  few  simple  discords  simply 
contrived  ;  then  of  a  system  of  1  " 
these  concords  and  discords  by  key 
which  enables  some  of  them  to  be 
greater  freedom  than  formerly ;  then  of  the  use 
of  combinations  which  were  specially  familiar  as 
analogues  to  essential  chords ;  then  of  enlargement 
of  the  bounds  of  the  keys,  so  that  a  greater  number 
and  variety  of  chords  could  be  used  in  relation  to 
one  another,  and  finally  of  the  recognition  of  the 
principle  that  harmony  is  the  result  of  1 
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melodies,  through  the  treatment  of  the  pro- 
gressions of  which,  the  limits  of  combination 
become  practically  co-extensive  with  the  number 
of  notes  in  the  musical  system.  [C.H.H.P.] 

HAROLD  EN  ITALIE.  The  4th  of  Berlioz  s 
5  symphonies,  op.  16,  dedicated  to  Humbert 
Ferrand;  for  full  orchestra  with  sola  viola;  in 
4  movements  —  (i)  'Harold  aux  montagnes. 
Scenes  de  mclancolie,  de  bonheur  et  de  joie.' 
Adagio  and  Allegro;  in  G.  (i)  '  Marche  de 
Ptflerins  chantant  la  priere  du  soir.'  Allegretto ; 
in  E.  (3)  'Serenade  d'un  Montagnard  des 
Abbruzes  a  sa  maitresse.'  Allegro  assai ;  in  C. 
(4)  'Orgie  de  Brigands.  Souvenirs  des  Scenes 
precedentes.'  Allegro  frenetico;  in  G.  It  was 
composed  in  1834,  and  originated  in  a  request 
of  Paganini's  that  Berlioz  should  write  a  solo  in 
which  ho  could  display  the  qualities  of  his 
Stradivarius  viola.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it 
did  not  fulfil  that  intention.  The  idea  of  the 
work  is  based  on  Childe  Harold.  (See  Berlioz's 
Memoirea,  chap.  45.)  It  was  first  performed  at 
the  Conservatoire  Nov.  23,  1834,  but  has  been 
much  altered  since.  Score  and  parts  are  pub- 
lished by  Schlesinger.  It  was  played  for  the 
first  time  in  England  at  the  New  Philharmonic 
Concert,  July  4,  1855.  Berlioz  conducted  and 
Ernst  played  the  viola  part.  [G.] 

HARP  (Tr.Harpc ;  It&l.Arpa ;  Germ.  Harfe). 
A  musical  instrument  of  great  antiquity;  in  its 
modern  development,  by  means  of  the  ingenious 
mechanism  of  the  double  action,  distinguished  as 
the  only  instrument  with  fixed  tones  not  formed 
by  the  ear  and  touch  of  the  player,  that  has 
separate  notes  for  sharps,  flats,  and  naturals, 
thus  approaching  written  music  more  nearly 
than  any  other. 

The  harp  presents  a  triangular  form  of  singular 
beauty,  the  graceful  curve  of  the  nock  adding 
to  the  elegance  of  its  appearance.  Although 
the  outline  has  varied  at  different  epochs  and  in 
different  countries,  the  relation  of  its  proportions 
to  the  musical  scale — a  condition  of  symmetry  in 
musical  instruments — is  in  the  harp  very  elose ; 
so  that  whether  it  be  Egyptian,  Persian,  Medueval, 
or  Keltic,  it  is  always  fashioned  in  beauty  of 
line,  and  often  characteristically  adorned. 

1  n  looking  at  a  harp  we  recognise  at  once  the 
varied  functions  of  its  structure.  The  resonant 
instrument  is  the  soundboard,  forming  with  its 
U«iy  the  angle  next  the  player.  The  opposite 
angle  is  the  pillar.  Both  support  the  neck,  a 
curved  bracket  between  which  and  the  sound- 
ly wrd  the  strings  are  stretched.  In  modern 
harps  the  neck  includes  the  'comb*  containing 
the  mechanism  for  raising  the  pitch  of  the  strings 
one  half  tone  by  the  single  action,  or  two  half 
tones  by  the  double  action.  The  pillar  is  hollow 
to  include  the  rods  working  the  mechanism. 
The  pedestal,  where  pillar  and  soundboard  unite, 
is  the  frame  for  the  pedals,  levers  acted  upon  by 
the  feet  and  moving  the  rods  in  the  pillar. 

The  wood  used  in  a  harp  is  chiefly  sycamore, 
but  the  soundboard  is  of  pine,  and  in  old  harps 
frequently  ornamented  with  painted  devices. 
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The  dimensions  of  soundboard  and  body  increase 
downwards.  Along  the  centre  of  the  soundboard 
is  glued  a  strip  of  beech,  or  other  hard  wood,  in 
which  are  inserted  the  pegs  that  hold  the  lower 
ends  of  the  strings,  the  upper  ends  being  wound 
round  tuning-pins  piercing  the  wrestplank  which 
forms  the  upper  part  of  the  neck.  The  sound- 
board is  ribbed  underneath  by  two  narrow  bars, 
crossing  the  grain  of  the  pine,  their  duty  being 
to  drive  the  soundboard  into  nodes  and  figures 
of  vibration.  The  strings  are  of  catgut,  coloured 
to  facilitate  the  recognition  of  8m. 
the  notes  by  the  player,  the  £; 
lowest  eight  being  spun  over,  .  ■  -j>  y  ■ 
wire  upon  silk  or  wire  upon  — ;-Jfa '  " ' 
wire.  The  compass  of  an  Erard  ^  t/ 
double-action  harp  is  6 \  octaves. 


The  apparently  slight  resistance  offered  by  the 
bridge  to  the  tension  of  the  strings,  inadequate 
if  their  drawing  power  were  perpendicular,  is 
sufficient  because  they  are  placed  at  an  angle. 
There  is  nlso  a  lateral  angle  in  the  position  of 
the  neck  and  strings,  to  allow  for  the  strain  on 
the  side  the  strings  are  attached  to. 

The  origin  of  the  harp  must  be  put  back 
anterior  to  the  earliest  records  of  civilisation. 
It  was  possibly  suggested  by  the  stretched  string 
of  the  bow.  The  addition  of  several  strings 
would  be  analogous  to  binding  several  reeds  or 
whistles  together  to  form  a  syrinx,  both  con- 
trivances apparently  preceding  the  shortening  to 
different  lengths  by  the  finger  of  a  single  vibrating 
string,  as  in  a  lute,  or  the  shortening  of  the 
vibrating  column  of  air  in  a  pipe  by  means  of 
holes  perforated  in  it  to  be  stopped  also  by  the 
fingers.  The  oldest  monuments  of  the  harp  are 
Egyptian.  Those  first  seen  by  Bruce,  painted 
on  the  wall  of  a  borying-place  at  Thel)es,  are 
supposed  to  be  as  old  as  the  1 3th  century  B.C. 
These  are  very  large  harps,  richly  ornamented, 
and  standing,  to  judge  from  the  players,  more 
than  six  feet  high.  These  instruments,  which 
have  been  often  described,  having  no  front  pil- 
lar, could  have  had  no  great  tension,  and  were 
probably  of  a  low  and  sweet  tone.  But  while 
all  Egyptian  harps  wanted  this  important  mem- 
ber for  support,  they  were  not  limited  to  one 
size.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  great  variety 
in  dimensions,  number  of  strings,  and  amount  of 
ornament.  Some,  like  Bruce's,  were  placed  upon 
the  ground  ;  others  were  upon  rests  or  stools, 
to  admit  of  the  player's  standing.  Those  held 
by  seated  players  were  more  like  the  Greek 
trigonon,  a  link  between  the  harp  and  lyre. 

The  A?syrian  harps  resembled  the  Egyptian  in 
having  no  front  pillar,  but  differed  in  the  sound- 
board being  uppermost,  the  lower  angle  being 
a  simple  bar  for  the  attachment  of  the  strings. 
Mr.  Engel  ('  Music  of  the  most  Ancient  Nations,' 
London,  1864)  regards  the  absence  or  presence  of 
the  front  pillar  as  distinguishing  the  Eastern 
harp  from  the  Western,  but  it  may  be  that  the 
distinction  is  rather  that  of  ancient  and  modern, 
for  the  very  earliest  Western  harp  of  which  a 
representation  exists,  that  in  Bunting's  'Ancient 
Music  of  Ireland,'  attributed  by  him  to  an  earlier 
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date  than  A.D.  830,  has  no  front  pillar.  The 
beautiful  form  of  the  more  modern  Iri.-h  harp  is 
well  known  from  its  representation  in  the  royal 
coat  of  arms.  Two  specimens  are  to  be  seen  in 
South  Kensington  Museum  :  one  is  a  cast  of  the 
ancient  harp  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  said  to 
hare  belonged  to  Brian  Boiroimhe.  In  these 
the  body  is  perpendicular,  or  nearly  so,  instead 
of  slanting,  as  in  modern  harps ;  the  front  pillar 
being  curved  to  admit  of  this.and  the  neck — in  the 
Irish  harp  called  the  Harmonic  Curve — descend- 
ing rather  to  meet  it.  This  form  gives  a  more 
acute  angle  to  the  strings,  which  were  of  brass, 
two  to  each  note,  the  sounds  being  produced  by 
the  pointed  finger-nails  of  the  player.  The  number 
of  strings  is  uncertain,  but  the  fragments  of  the 
*  Dalway '  harp,  shown  in  the  Special  Exhibition 
at  South  Kensington  in  1872,  inscribed  'Ego 
■um  Regina  Cithararum,'  and  dated  a.d.  162 1, 
justify  our  assuming  the  large  scale  of  fifty-two 
fur  this  instrument. 

The  Irish  Gaelic  harp  must  have  been  the 
Scotch  Gaelic  one  also.  According  to  Gunn  (His- 
torical Inquiry,  etc.,  Edinburgh  1807)  a  lady  of 
the  clan  Lamont  in  Argyle  took  a  harp  with  her 
on  her  marriage  in  1640  to  Robertson  of  Lude, 
which  had  for  several  centuries  been  the  harp  of 
a  succession  of  Highland  bards.  Gunn  described 
it  as  then  existing,  38  inches  high  and  16  broad, 
with  30  strings.  Another,  also  then  existing 
and  in  excellent  preservation,  he  stated  to  have 
been  the  gift  of  Queen  Mary  to  Miss  Gardyn  of 
Banchory.  It  was  smaller  than  the  Lude  harp, 
and  could  only  have  carried  twenty-eight  strings. 

The  Welch  Harp  has  likewise  a  perpendicular 
body,  but  is  larger  than  the  Irish,  increasing 
considerably  downwards.  The  neck  ascends,  the 
front  pillar  being  longer.  The  Welch  harp  has 
three  rows  of  gut  strings,  the  outer  rows  being 
unisons  in  diatonic  series,  the  inner  the  chromatic 
semitones.  There  is  one  at  South  Kensington, 
lent  by  Lady  Llanover. 

The  earliest  representation  of  the  portable 
medhrval  harp,  which  bo  many  painters  loved 
to  delineate  along  with  lutes  and  viols,  is  perhaps 
that  in  Gerbert's  'De  Cantu  et  MuBica  Sacra,' 
copied  from  a  MS.  of  the  9th  century  in  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Blaise  in  the  Black  Forest, 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1768.  The  form  of  this 
instrument  is  preserved  in  the  modern  harp,  the 
front  pillar  only  differing  in  being  straight  in- 
stead of  slightly  curving,  to  admit  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  rods  for  working  the  pedals. 

That  the  Western  harp  belongs  to  Northern 
Europe  in  its  origin  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt. 
Mr.  Max  Muller  claims  the  name  as  Teu- 
tonic, and  has  contributed  these  historic  and 
dialectic  forms : — Old  High  German,  Harapha; 
Middle  do.,  llarpfe;  Modern  do.,  Harfe;  Old 
Norse,  Uarpa.  From  the  last  were  derived  the 
Spanish  and  Italian  Arpa,  the  Portuguese 
J/arpa,  and  the  French  Uarpc — the  aspirate 
showiug  the  Teutonic  origin.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
form  was  Iltnrpe.  The  Basque  and  Sclavonian, 
as  well  as  the  Romance,  took  the  name  with  the 
instrument,  but  there  is  a  rennrkable  exception 


in  the  fact  of  the  Keltic  peoples  having  tfcnr 
own  names,  and  these  again  divided  according 
to  the  Gaelic  and  Cymbric  branches.  Priat* 
Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte  has  supplied  the  f  - 
lowing  illustration  : — Irish  Gaelic,  CUtir**ack  ; 
Scotch  do.,  ClArsarh ;  Manx,  (  laatagk  ;  Welch, 
Telyn  ;  Cornish,  Telein ;  Breton,  TtUn, 

The  Mediaeval  harp,  a  simple  diatonic  ii 
ment,  was  sufficient  in  its  time,  but  w  " 
instrumental  music  arose,  its  limits  were  found 
too  narrow,  and  notwithstanding  its  charm  of 
tone  it  would  have  fallen  into  oblivion.    It  had 
but  one  scale,  and  to  obtain  an  accidental  semi- 
tone the  only  resource  was  to  shorten  the  string 
as  much  as  was  needed  by  firmly  pressing  it  with 
the  finger.    But  this  was  a  poor  expedient,  as  it 
robbed  the  harpist  for  the  time  of  the  use  of 
one  hand.    Chromatic  harps  were  attempted  by 
German  makers  in  the  hist  century  and  early 
in  this,  but  it  was  found  impracticable  through 
difficulty  of  execution  to  give  the  harp  thirteen 
strings  in  each  octave,  by  which  each  would 
have  been  a  sharp  to  its  next  lower  and  a  flat 
to  its  next  higher  string.    The  first  step  towards 
the  reconstruction  of  the  harp  was  due  to  a  Ty- 
rolese,  who  came  upon  the  idea  of  screwing  little 
crooks  of  metal  {crotchets)  into  the  neck,  which 
when  turned  against  the  string  would  cause  the 
shortening  necessary  for  a  chromatic  interval. 
Still  the  harpist  lost  the  use  of  one  hand  while 
placing  or  releasing  a  crook,  and  one  string  only 
was  modified,  not  its  octaves.    About  the  year 
1720,  one  Hochbrucker,  a  native  of  Donau worth 
in  Bavaria,  conceived  and  executed  the  ri--t 
pedal  mechanism,  and  rendered  the  harp  fit  for 
modulation,  by  using  the  foot  to  raise  each  open 
string,  at  will  and  instantaneously,  half  a  tone 
higher,  and  leaving  the  player's  hands  free. 
This  brought  about  a  very  remarkable 
in  harp -playing,  giving  the  instrument 
major  scales  and  five  minor  complete,  besides 
three  minor  scales  descending  only.  Hoch- 
brucker's  mechanism  acted  upon  crooks  which 
pressed  the  strings  above  nuts  projecting  from 
the  neck.  But  there  were  inconvenience*  arising 
from  this  construction;  each  string  acted  upon 
by  a  crook  was  removed  from  the  plane  of  the 
open  strings,  an  impediment  to  the  fingering, 
and  frequent  cause  of  jarring,  and  the  stopped 
strings  were  less  good  in  tone  than  the  open. 
A  fault  no  less  serious  was  due  to  the  mechanism 
being  adjusted  to  the  wooden  neck,  which  was 
intractable  for  the  curving  required ;  if  too  much 
bent  it  was  liable  to  break,  and  if  not  bent  enough 
the  middle  strings  would  break  when  tuned  up 
from  being  too  long. 

The  first  to  make  harps  without  crooks,  and  yet 
to  stop  half  tones,  were  Frenchmen — the  Oou- 
sineaus,  father  and  son.  They  passed  each  string 
between  two  small  pieces  of  metal  (bctpuUet) 
placed  beneath  the  bridge-pin.  Then  by  the 
pedal  action  these  metal  pieces  were  made  to  grasp 
the  string,  and  shorten  it  the  distance  required. 
The  Cousineaus  also  introduced  a  slide  to  raiwe 
or  lower  the  bridge-pin  regulating  the  lenrth 
of  the  string,  and  placed  each  system  of  " 
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belonging  to  strings  of  the  same  name  between 
metal  plates  which  were  bevelled  to  make  them 
lighter.  Thus  the  neck  could  be  curved  at 
pleasure,  and  its  solidity  being  assured,  the 
proportions  of  the  strings  could  be  more  accurately 
established.  About  1782  they  doubled  the  pedals 
and  connected  mechanism,  and  thus  constructed 
the  first  double-action  harp.  The  pedals  were 
arranged  in  two  rows,  and  the  tuning  of  the 
open  strings  was  changed  to  the  scale  of  Cb 
instead  of  Eb,  as  in  the  Bingle- action  harps. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Cousineaus  made 
many  double  action  harps ;  they  were  still  ton 
imperfect ;  and  the  Revolution  must  have  closed 
their  business,  fur  we  hear  no  more  of  them. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  perfecting  of  the  harp 
by  that  great  mechanician  Sebastian  Erard, 
whose  merit  it  was  to  leave  this  instrument  as 


I.  Cb.  a.  Clj.  3.  Cj. 


complete  as  the  Cremona  school  of  luthicrs  left 
the  violin.  His  earliest  essays  to  improve  the 
harp  date  about  1786,  and  were  confined  to  the 
tingle  action.  He  worked  upon  a  new  principle, 
the  fork  mechanism,  and  in  his  haqw  which  1 
were  finished  about  1 7H9,  the  arrangement  of 
it  waa  chiefly  internal ;  the  studs  that  shorten 
the  strings  alone  performing  their  functions  ex- 
ternally. He  patented  in  London  in  1794  a 
fork  mechanism  external  to  the  plate.   He  made 


a  double-action  harp  in  1801,  patenting  it  in 
j  1809,  but  it  was  not  until  1810  that  he  produced 
I  the  culmination  of  his  beautiful  contrivance, 
which  has  since  been  the  model  for  all  harp 
I  makers.  In  this  harp,  as  in  the  Bingle  action  one, 
'  Erard  maintained  seven  pedals  only,  and  simply 
1  augmented  the  extent  of  movement  of  the  cranks 
I  and  tringles  (or  levers)  acted  upon  by  the  pillar- 
rods,  to  give  successively  a  portion  of  revolution  to 
the  disks  from  which  the  studs  project ;  the  first 
movement  of  the  pedal  serving  to  shorten  strings 
of  the  same  name,  to  produce  the  first  half  tone, 
the  second  movement  of  the  pedal  for  the  second 
half  tone,  the  contrivance  being  so  ingenious 
tbat  the  position  of  the  upper  disk — the  second 
to  move  but  the  first  to  act  upon  the  strings — is 
not  changed  when  the  lower  disk  completes  its 
movement  of  revolution  and  acts  upon  the  strings 
also. 

The  drawing  represents  3  sections  of  the  neck 
of  Erard's  double  action  harp,  and  shows  the 
jKwition  of  the  forks  and  external  levers,  (1)  when 
the  strings  are  open,  (3)  when  stopped  for  the 
first  half  tone,  and  (3)  when  stop]>ed  for  the' 
second.    Two  Btrings  are  shewn  for  each  pitch. 

It  in  not  necessary  to  keep  the  foot  upon  a 
pedal,  as  it  may  be  fixed  in  a  notch  and  set  free 
when  not  required ;  spiral  springs  with  two  arms 
fixed  beneath  the  pedestal  accelerate  the  return 
of  the  pedals.  Unlike  the  weighty  expedient  of 
1  the  Cousineaus,  there  are  but  two  brass  plates 
which  form  the  comb  concealing  the  greater  part 
of  the  action.  Lastly,  Eranl  made  the  convex' 
body  bearing  the  soundboard  of  one  piece,  doing 
away  with  the  old  lute-like  plan  of  building  it 
up  with  staves. 

As  already  stated,  the  double-action  harp  is 
tuned  in  Cb.  By  taking  successively  the  seven 
l>edals  for  the  half-tone  transposition,  it  can  be 
played  in  Gb,  Db,  Ab,  Eb,  Bb,  F,  and  Clj.  By 
the  next  action  of  the  pedals,  completing  the  rise 
of  the  whole  tone,  the  harp  is  set  successively  in 
G,  D,  A,  E,  B,  Ft.  and  C'f.  The  minor  scale* 
can  only  be  set  in  their  descending  firm,  the 
ascending  requiring  change  of  pedals.  Changes 
by  transposition  constitute  a  formidable  difficulty 
in  playing  keyed  instruments  through  the  altered 
fingering  required.  On  the  harp  passages  may 
be  repeated  in  any  key  with  fingering  absolutely 
the  same.  The  complication  of  scale  fingering, 
!  so  troublesome  to  pianoforto  playing,  is  with  the 
I  harp  practically  unknown. 

The  harmonics  of  the  harp  are  frequently  used 
by  solo  players,  and  '  the  sonorousness  of  these 
mysterious  notes  when  used  in  combination  with 
flutes  and  clarinets  in  the  medium'  called  forth 
the  admiration  of  Berlioz.  ('Modern  Instru- 
mentation,' Novello  1858.) 

In  describing  the  Double  -  action  Harp  of 
Sebastian  Erard,  the  writer  has  been  much 
helped  by  a  report,  read  l>efore  the  French 
Institute  in  18 15,  and  lent  to  him  by  Mr.  George 
Bruzaud.  [A.J.H.] 

HARPER,  Thomas,  bom  at  Worcester  May 
3,  1787 ;  when  about  ten  years  of  age  came  to 
Ixmdon  and  learnt  the  horn  and  trumpet  under 
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Eley,  then  master  of  the  East  India  Volunteer 
Rand.    He  soon  after  wards  became  a  member 
of  the  band  and  a  great  proficient  on  the  trumpet. 
He  continued  in  the  band  nearly  1 8  years,  during 
the  ft  rat  7  of  which  he  also  performed  in  the 
orchestras  of  some  of  the  minor  theatres.  About 
1 S06  he  was  appointed  principal  trumpet  at  Drury 
Lane,  and  the  English  Opera  House,  Lyceum. 
In  1820  he  was  engaged  in  the  same  capacity  at 
the  Rirmingham  Musical  Festival,  and  in  the 
following  year  succeeded  the  elder  Hyde  at  the 
Concert  of  Ancient  Music,  the  Italian  Opera, 
and  all  the  pricipal  concerts  and  festivals,  a 
position  which   he  retained   for  upwards  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century.    The  East  India  Com- 
pany nominated  him  inspector  of  the  inubical 
instruments  supplied  to  their  bands,  an  appoint- 
ment which  he  held  until  his  death.  Harper 
played  on  the  slide  trumpet,  and  produced  a 
pure,  brilliant,  and  even  tone,  with  a  command 
of  execution  which  enabled  him  to  surmount 
the  greatest  difficulties  on  his  most  difficult  in- 
strument. He  was  stricken  with  mortal  sickness 
at  a  rehearsal  in  Exeter  Hall  for  a  concert  of 
the  Harmonic  Union,  and  died  in  a  few  hours 
afterwards  on  Jan.  20,  1  8« $.    He  was  author  of 
an  Instruction  Rook  for  the  Trumpet.  Harper 
left  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom.  Thomas, 
succeeded  his  father  in  all  his  appointments  as 
principal  trumpet,  a  position  he  still  holds ;  the 
second,  Charles,  long  filled  the  place  of  prin- 
cipal horn  in   the   best   orchestras ;  and  the 
youngest,  Edmund,  also  a  horn  player,  settled  at 
Hillsborough,  Ireland,  as  pianist  and  organist, 
and  died  there,  May  18,  1869.  [W.H.H.] 

HARPSICHORD  (Fr.  Clared*  ;  Ital.  Cfar/- 
eemltalo,  (i  rat  ice  mini  lo,  not  unfrequently  Cembalo 
only,  also  Harpicordo;  Germ.  Claviq/mM,  Kiel- 
rtiiyel,  Fliitjtl).  The  most  important  of  the  group 
of  keyed  instruments  that  preceded  the  piano- 
forte, holding  during  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th 
centuries  a  position  analogous  to  that  now  ac- 
corded to  the  grand  pianoforte.  It  had  a  place 
in  the  orchestra  as  an  accompanying  instrument 
when  the  first  opera  and  the  first  oratorio  were 
performed  (Florence  and  Rome,  about  a.d.  1600), 
and  during  the  time  of  Handel  and  Bach  was 
the  constant  support  to  the  recitativo  tecco,  its 
weak  bass  notes  being  reinforced  by  large  lutes 
and  viols,  and  ultimately  by  violoncellos  and 
double  basses.  Towards  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  the  instrument  was  withdrawn1,  and 
the  big  fiddles  were  left  by  themselves  to  accom- 
pany the  ordinary  recitative  in  a  fashion  more 
peculiar  than  satisfactory. 

The  name  har|wichord  is  the  English  variant 
of  the  original  harpicordo,  which,  like  clavicem- 
balo, olavicordo,  spinetto,  and  pianoforte,  betrays 
its  Italian  origin.  The  clavicordo  was  a  table- 
shaped,  five-cornered  harpicordo,  rectangular,  like 
the  German  clavichord,  but  otherwise  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  instrument,  which  was  made  to 
sound  by  'tangents/  or  simple  brass  uprights 

'  The  King'*  Tttrthitar  (Me  TO  twotnptnM  by  the  h»rp»lebnrj 
untU  Jane  4th.  ITyft.  whtn  %  grand  plaao  «u  lUbtUtaMd,  »  " 
chord  harluK  been  uki!  at  Um  reticariai. 


from  the  keys.  All  instruments  of  the 
chord,  clavicembalo,  or  spinet  family  were  on 
the  plectrum  principle,  and  therefore  were  in- 
capable of  dynamic  modification  of  tone  by 
difference  of  touch.  The  strings  were  set  in 
vibration  by  points  of  quill  or  hard  leather, 
elevated  on  wooden  uprights,  known  as  jacks,  and 
twitching  or  plucking  them  as  the  depression 
of  the  keys  caused  the  points  to  pass  upwards. 
[Jack.]  Leather  points  were  probably  used  first, 
since  we  learn  from  Scaliger,  who  lived  1 484- 
1 550  (Poetices,  lib.  i.  cap.  48),  that  crowquiHa  were 
introduced  in  keyed  instruments  subsequent  to 
his  boyhood,  and  he  informs  us  that  through  them 
the  name  'spinet'  (from  tpinc,  a  thorn  or  point) 
became  applied  to  what  had  been  known  a*  the 
'  clavicymbal'  and  '  harpichord.'  The  Canon  Paul 
Belisonius,  of  Pa  via,  is  said  to  have  introduced 
quills :  the  use  of  leather  is  shown  in  a  harpsi- 
chord by  Baffo,  dated  a.d.  1574.  and  presently 
to  be  referred  to ;  and  in  one  by  the  elder  An- 
dreas Ruckers  of  Antwerp,  dated  A.D.  1614,  now 
in  the  possession  of  Col.  Hopkinson. 

It  is  the  principle  of  the  plectrum  that  derives 
the  descent  of  the  harpsichord  from  the  psaltery, 
just  as  the  pianoforte  is  derived,  by  analogy  at 
least,  from  the  dulcimer,  and  the  clavichord  from 
the  moveable-  bri  ti^ed  monochord  ;  the  model  for 
the  shape  of  the  long  harpsichord  being  that 
kind  of  psaltery  which  the  common  people  called 
'  istromento  di  porco'  —  from  a  supposed  re- 
semblance between  the  trapeze  form  and  a  pig's 
head.  [See  Psaltery.]  There  is  an  interesting 
hu^'gention  of  this  connection  >.f  the  harpsiclu  rd 
with  the  psaltery  preserved  in  the  church  of  the 
Certosa,  near  Pavia,  built  about  a.d.  1475.  King 
David,  who  in  the  Middle  Ages  always  played 
a  psaltery,  is  there  shown  holding  an  '  istromento 
di  porco.'  The  body  of  the  psaltery  is  open,  and 
shows  eight  keys,  lying  parallel  with  the  eight 
strings.  David  touches  the  keys  with  his  right 
hand,  and  uses  the  left  to  damp  the  strings. 
All  this  may  be  the  sculptor's  fancy,  but  Dr. 
AmbroB  (Geschichte  der  Musik,  1864)  regards  it 
as  a  recollection  of  a  real  instrument,  although 
obsolete,  somewhere  seen  by  him. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  harpsichord  U 
under  the  name  of  clavicymbolum,  in  the  rules 
of  the  Minnesingers,  by  Eberhard  Cerate,  a.d. 
1404.  With  it  occur  the  clavichord,  the  mono- 
chord  and  other  musical  instruments  in  use  at 
that  time.  [See  Clavichord.]  The  al«ence 
of  any  prior  mention  or  illustration  of  keyed 
stringed  instruments  is  negative  evidence  only, 
but  it  may  be  assumed  to  prove  their  invention 
to  have  been  shortly  before  that  date — say  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  1 4th  century,  especially  as 
Jean  de  Muris,  writing  in  a.d.  1323  (Musics 
speculativa),  and  enumerating  musical  instru- 
ments, makes  no  reference  to  either  clavicem- 
balo or  clavichord,  but  describes  the  monochord 
(recommending  four  Ktrings  however)  as  in  use 
for  measuring  intervals  at  that  time.  Moreover 
there  was  no  music  wire  before  this  epoch  ;  the 
earliest  record  of  wire  drawing  being  a.d.  1351. 
at  Augsburg.    It  may  occur  to  the  reader— why 
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were  hammers  not  sooner  introduced  after  the 
natural  suggestion  of  the  Dulcimer,  instead  of 
the  field  being  so  long  occupied  by  the  less 
effective  jack  and  tangent  contrivances?  The 
chasm  un traversable  by  all  forgotten  Cristoforia 
and  Schroters  was  the  gap  between  wrtstplank 
an<i  soundboard,  for  the  passage  of  the  hammers, 
which  weakened  the  frame  and  prohibited  the 
introduction  of  thicker  strings  Btrong  enough  to 
withstand  the  impact  of  hammers.  It  took  more 
than  three  hundred  years  to  bridge  this  chasm 
by  stronger  framing,  and  thus  render  hammers 
possible. 

As  pianofortes  have  been  made  in  three  quite 
different  shapes,  the  grand,  the  square,  and  the 
upright,  there  were  as  many  varieties  of  the 
j;ick  instruments  -to  wit,  the  harpsichord  proper 
(clavicembalo,  clavecin,  or  fliagel)  of  trapeze 
form ;  the  clavicordo,  of  oblong  or  pentangular 
form,  frequently  called  spinet  or  virginal ;  and 
the  upright  harp.dchord,  or  clavicytherium.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  long  harpsichords 
were  often  described  as  spinet  or  virginal,  from 
their  plectra  or  their  use  by  young  ladies ;  but 
the  table-shaped  ones  known  commonly  by  the 
latter  names  were  never  called  harpsichords. 
No  specimen  of  the  upright  harpsichord  seems 
to  exist,  yet  the  instrument  has  been  made  in  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  since  a  receipt  for 
one,  dated  1 753.  and  signed  by  the  maker.  Samuel 
Blumer, '  Harpsichord  and  Spinet  Maker  in  Great 
Poultney  Street,  near  Golden  Square,  London. 
N.B.  Lute  foreman  to  Mr.  Shudi,'  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  Messrs.  Broadwood. 

We  are  spared  the  necessity  of  reconstructing 
the  older  harpsichords  from  the  obscure  and 
<»ften  inaccurate  allusions  of  the  older  writers, 
•uch  as  Virdung  and  Kircher,  by  the  valuable 
collection  now  in  South  Kensington  Museum, 
that  includes  instruments  of  this  family  dating 
from  A.n.  1555  to  Pascal  Taskin,  a.d.  1786.  In 
private  hands,  but  accessible  to  the  enquirer,  are 
large  harpsichords  by  Tschudi  and  by  Kirkman, 
still  playable.  The  oldest  harpsichord  in  the 
Museum  is  a  Venetian  clavicembalo,  signed  and 
dated  'Joanos  Antonius  Baffo,  Yenetus,  1574.' 
It  has  a  compass  of  4 J  octaves, 
from  C  to  F,  the  extreme  limits  „  1 

of  the  human  voice.  Raising  the 
tip  and  looking  inside,  we  ob- 
serve the  harpdike  disposition 
the  strings  as  in  a  modern  grand  piano,  which 
led  Galilei,  the  father  of  the  astronomer  Galileo, 
to  infer  the  direct  derivation  of  the  harpsichord 
from  the  harp.  In  front,  immediately  over  the 
keys,  is  the  wrestplank,  with  the  tuning-pins 
inserted,  round  which  are  wound  the  nearer 
emls  of  the  strings — in  this  instrument  two  to 
each  note  -  the  further  ends  being  attached  to 
hitchpins,  driven  into  the  soundboard  itself, 
ami  following  the  angle  of  the  bent  side  of  the 
ra»e  to  the  narrow  end,  where  the  longest 
strings  are  stretched.  There  is  a  straight  bridge 
along  the  edge  of  the  wrestplank,  and  a  curved 
bridge  upon  the  soundboard.  The  strings  pass 
over  these  bridges,  between  which  they  vibrate, 


its   n 


and  the  impulse  of  their  vibrations  is  commu- 
nicated by  the  curved  bridge  to  the  soundboard. 
The  plectra  or  jacks,  with  the  exception  that 
they  carry  points  of  leather  instead  of  quill,  are 
the  same  as  in  later  instruments.  [See  Jack.] 
This  Venetian  harpsichord  has  a  separate  case, 
from  which  it  could  be  withdrawn  for  perform- 
ance, a  contrivance  usual  in  Italy,  the  outer 
case  being  frequently  adorned  with  painting. 
The  raised  blocks  on  each  side  the  keys,  by 
which  the  instrument  was  drawn  out  of  the 
case,  survived  long  after,  when  there  was  no 
outer  case.  Lastly,  the  natural  keys  are  white 
and  the  sharps  black,  the  rule  in  Italian  keved 
instruments,  the  German  practice  having  been 
the  reverse. 

Reference  to  the  oblong  '  clavicordi,'  in  which 
South  Kensington  Museum  is  rich,  will  be  found 
under  Spinet.  The  actual  workmanship  of  all 
these  Italian  keyed  instruments  was  indifferent ; 
we  must  turn  to  the  Netherlands  for  that  care 
in  manipulation  and  choice  of  materials  which, 
united  with  constructive  ingenuity  equalling  that 
of  the  best  Italian  artists,  culminated  in  the 
Double  Harpsichords  of  the  Ruckers  family  of 
Antwerp.1    [See  Ruckers.] 

Of  this  family  there  were  four  members  living 
and  working  between  1579  ftU<^  1651  or  later, 
who  achieved  great  reputation.  Their  instru- 
ments are  known  by  their  signatures;  and  by 
the  monograms  forming  the  ornamental  rosette 
orsoundhole  in  the  soundboard— a  survival  from 
the  psaltery.  The  great  improvement  of  the 
harpsichord  is  attributed  to  Hans,  the  eldest, 
who,  by  adding  to  the  two  unison  strings  of 
each  note  a  third  of  shorter  length  and  finer  wire 
tuned  an  octave  higher,  increased  the  power  and 
brilliancy  of  the  tone.  To  employ  this  addition 
at  will,  alone,  or  with  one  or  both  the  unison 
strings,  he  contrived,  after  the  example  of  the 
organ,  a  second  keyboard,  and  stops  to  be  moved 
by  the  hand,  for  the  control  of  the  registers  or 
slides  of  jacks  act;ng  upon  the  strings.  By 
these  expedients  all  the  legitimate  variety  ever 
given  to  the  instrument  was  secured.  The 
Ruckers  harpsichord  given  by  Messrs.  Broad  wood 
to  South  Kensington  Museum,  signed  and  dated 
'Andreas  Ruckers  me  fecit  Antverpise  1651'  isee 
next  page),  said  to  have  been  left  by  Handel  to 
Christopher  Smith,  shows  these  additions  to  the 
construction,  and  was,  in  the  writer's  remem* 
brance,  before  the  Boundlxiard  gave  way,  of  deli* 
ciously  soft  and  delicately  reedy  timhre.  The 
tension  being  comparatively  small,  theso  harp  i- 
chords  lasted  much  longer  than  our  moi.ern 
pianofortes,  even  of  the  l»est  construction.  Jamo* 
Shudi  Broadwood  ('Notes,'  183S)  states  that 
many  Ruckers  harpsichords  were  in  existence  and 
good  condition  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  fetched  high  prices ;  one  having 
sold  in  1 770  for  3000  francs  (£1  20). 

When  the  Ruckers  family  passed  away  we  hear 
no  more  of  Antwerp  as  the  city  of  harpsichord 

1  Th»  o!d~t  trace  In  the  Netherlands  of  the  harpsichord  or  rlarneSn 
U  that  a  hr>ii««  to  Antwerp,  tn  the  ptrUb  of  Notre  Dune,  uvio  In 
XSSI  Ike  uame  u(  ■  «W  CtaTlxlmbele.' 
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makers ;  London  and  Pari*  took  up  the  tale.  But 
hII  these  Antwerp  workmen  belonged  of  right  to 
the  (luild  of  St.  Luke,  the  artist's  corporation,  to  \ 
which  they  were  in  the  first  instance  introduced 
by  the  practice  of  ornamenting  their  m-trumento 
with  painting  and  carving.  In  1557  t*,n  °f  tne 
Antwerp  harpni.  hord  makers  petitioned  the  deans 
and  masters  of  the  guild  to  be  admitted  without  | 
submitting  masterpieces,  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
commune  consenting,  in  the  next  year  they  were 
received  The  responsibility  of  signing  their  work 
was  perhajw  the  foundation  of  the  great  reputation 
afterwards  enjoyed  by  Antwerp  lor  harpsichords 
and  similar  musical  instruments.  , '  Recherche*,' 
etc.,  Leon  de  Burbure,  Brussels,  1863.) 

The  earliest  historical  mention  of  the  harpsi- 
chord in  England  occurs  under  the  name  of 


HARPSICHORD. 

Claricymball,  a.d.  150a.  The  late  Dr  RimbauU 
('The  Pianoforte,'  London  iKf>o)  collected  this 
and  other  references  to  old  keyed  instrument* 
from  records  of  Privy  Purse  exjtenses  and  from 
contemporary  poets.  The  house  -  proverbs  of 
I^eckiiigtield,  the  residence  of  Algernon  Percy 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VII,  preserved  'for  the 
hou  e  was  burnt)  inn  MS.  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, named  it  '  clarisymbalis.'  For  a  long 
while  after  this,  if  the  instrument  existed,  it  wa* 
known  under  a  general  name,  as  '  virginalls."  It 
was  the  school  of  Ruckerx,  translerred  to  this 
country  by  a  Fleming  named  Tal>el,  that  was  the 
real  basis  of  harpsichord  making  as  a  distinct 
business  in  this  country,  separating  it  from  organ 
building  with  which  it  had  been,  as  in  Fland- 
ers, uft.n  combined.    Tabel's  pupils,  Burkhard 


Tschudi  (antjhW  Shudi)  and  Jacob  Kirchmann 
("/«'/'"••  Kirkman),  became  famous  in  the  last 
century,  developing  the  harpsichord  in  the  di- 
rection of  power  and  majesty  of  tone  to  the 
farthest  limit.    The  difference  in  length  between 
a  Ruckers  and  a  Shudi  or  Kirkman  harpsichord, 
—  viz.  from  6  or  7  J  feet  to  nearly  y  feet,  is  j 
in  direct  proportion  to  this  increase  of  power.  ' 
Stronger  framing  and  thicker  stringing  helped 
ill  the  production  of  their  pompous,  rushing-  I 
sounding  instruments.     Perhaps  Shudi  s  were 
t  ie  longest,  as  he  carried  his  later  instruments 
down  to  C  in  the  bass,  while  Kirkman  remained 
at  F  ;  but  the  latter  set  up  one  row    ay      "  ' '  " 
of  jacks  with  leather  instead  of  _.  ._. 

<j wills,  and  with  due  increase  in  5  I 

the  forte  combination.    Shudi,  in 
his  loot  years  {A.D.  1 769),  patented  a  Venetian  | 


Swell,  an  a'aptation  from  the  organ  to  the 
harpsichord.  Kirkman  added  a  j>edal  to  ra<«e 
a  portion  of  the  top  or  cover.  Both  used  two 
pedals ;  the  one  for  the  swell,  the  other  by  an 
external  lever  ap|>aratus  to  shut  off  the  octave 
and  one  of  the  unison  registers,  leaving  the 
player  with  lioth  hands  free,  an  invention  of 
John  Hayward's.  described  in  Mace's  *  Musick  s 
Monument,'  a.d.  1676.  p.  935. 

In  these  i8th-centnry  harpsichonbi,  the  Flemh*h 
practice  of  ornamenting  with  painting — often  the 
cause  of  an  instrument  being  broken  up  when  no 
longer  efficient — was  done  away  with  ;  also  tire 
laudable  old  custom  of  mottoes  to  remind  the 
player  of  the  analogous  brevity  of  life  and  sound, 
of  the  divine  nature  of  the  gift  of  music,  or  of 
dead  wood  reviving  as  living  tone.  But  it  was 
when  the  instrument  went  out  altogethir  that 
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this  enrichment  of  picture  galleries  by  the 
demolition  of  harpsichords  was  most  effected. 
The  numl>er  «>f  Ruckers  however  known  to  exist 
has  been  extended  by  research  to  upwards  of  thirty. 
.Still  there  was  great  care  in  the  artistic  cho:ce 
of  wood  and  in  the  cabinet-work  of  Tschudi's 
beautiful  instruments.  One  in  the  possession  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  long  preserved 
in  Kew  Palace,  is  quite  a  masterpiece  in  these 
respects.  It  bears  Tschudi's  name,  spelt,  as 
was  usual,  Shudi  ;  the  date  1 740  and  maker's 
number  94  are  inside.  The  compass  is  as  in  the 
South  Kensington  Ruckers,  G  to  F,  without  the 
lowest  Gj.  Two,  of  1758  (probably)  and  1766, 
are  in  the  New  Palace  at  Potsdam,  and  were 
Frederick  the  Great's.  Messrs.  Broadwood  have 
one  dated  1 771,  with  five  and  a  half  octaves, 
C  to  F,  Venetian  Swell  and  five  stops,  comprising 
the  two  un'sons  and  octave  of  the  Ruckers,  with 
a  Blide  of  jacks  striking  the  Btrings  much  nearer 
to  the  bridge  (also  a  Ruckers  contrivance  >,  and 
producing  a  more  twanging  quality  of  tone,  the 
•o-called  'lute '-stop  and  a  'buff '-stop  of  small 
pieces  of  leather,  brought  into  contact  with  the 
strings,  damping  the  tone  and  thus  giving  a  kind  of 
pizzicato  effect.  Tins  fine  instrument  was  used 
by  Moscheles  in  his  Historical  Concerts  in  1837, 
and  by  Mr.  Pauer  in  similar  performances  in 
1862,  63,  and  67.  There  is  also  one  in  the 
Musik  Verein  at  Vienna  of  similar  construction, 
made  by  '  Burkat  Shudi  et  Johannes  Broad  wood,' 
and  dated  1775,  which  belonged  to  Joseph 
Haydn.  Tins  was  the  young  Shudi ;  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  another  harpsichord  exists  with 
Broad  wood's  name  upon  it. 

The  variety  of  stops  and  combinations  intro- 
duced by  different  makers  here  and  abroad  at  last 
Itecame  legion,  and  were  as  worthless  as  they  were 
numerous.  Pascal  Taskin,  a  native  of  Theux 
in  Liege  and  a  famous  Parisian  harpsichord 
maker,  is  credited  with  the  n  introduction  of 
leather  as  an  alternative  to  quills ;  his  Clavecin 
'en  peau  de  buffie*  made  in  1 768  was  pronounced 
superior  to  the  pianoforte  ( De  la  Borde,  '  Essai 
sur  la  musique,  1773V  Taskin's  were  smaller 
scale  harpsichords  than  those  in  vogue  in  England, 
and  had  ebony  naturals  and  ivory  sharps,  and 
a  Japanese  fashion  of  external  ornamentation. 
There  is  one  at  South  Kensington,  dated  1 786. 
In  the  Liceo  Communale  di  Musica  at  Bologna 
there  is  a  harpsichord  with  four  rows  of  keys, 
called  an  '  Archicemlmlo.'  This  instrument,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Engel,  was  made  by  a  Venetian, 
Vito  Trasuntino,  after  the  invention  of  Nicolo 
Vicentino,  who  described  it  in  his  work  '  L' Antica 
Musica  ridotto  alia  moderna  prattica'  (Rome 
1 555).  The  compass  comprises  only  four  octaves, 
but  in  each  octave  are  thirty-one  keys.  A '  Tetra- 
cordo*  was  made  to  facilitate  the  tuning  of  these 
minute  intervals.  Thus  early  were  attempts  made 
to  arrive  at  purity  of  intonation  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  keys  within  the  bounds  of  the  octave. 
Another  of  the  curiosities  of  harpsichord  making 
was  the  '  Transponiclavicyml)el 1  described  by 
I'raetorius  (1614-18).  By  shifting  the  keyboard 
the  player  could  transpose  two  tones  higher  or 


lower,  passing  at  pleasure  through  the  inter* 
mediate  half  tones.  Arnold  Schlick,  however, 
had  achieved  a  similar  transposition  with  the 
organ  as  early  as  151 2  (Monatsliefte  fur  Musik- 
Ge  which  le,  Berlin,  18^9).  A  harpsichord  peda- 
lier — CI avicymbel pedal — according  to  Dr.  Oscar 
Paul,  an  independent  instrument  with  two  octaves 
of  pedals,  was  used  by  J.  S.  Bach,  notably  in  his 
Trios  and  the  famous  '  Passacaille ' ;  and  in  his 
transcriptions  of  Vivaldi's  Concertos.  Lastly  a 
'  Lautenwerke'  must  be  noticed,  a  gut-string 
harpsichord,  an  instrument  not  worth  remem- 
bering had  not  Bach  himself  directed  the  making 
of  one  by  Zacharias  Hildebrand  of  Leipsic.  It 
was  shorter  than  the  usual  harpsichord,  had  two 
unisons  of  gut  strings,  and  an  octave  register  of 
brass  wire,  and  was  praised  as  capable,  if  heard 
concealed,  of  deceiving  a  lute-player  by  pn>- 
fession  (Paul,  Gesch.  des  Claviers,  Leipsic  1868). 
[See  Clavichord,  Ruckehs,  Spinet,  Virgi- 
nal.] [A.J.H.] 

HARINGTON,  Henry,  M.D.,  born  in  1727 
at  Kelston.  Somersetshire ;  in  1745  entered  at 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  with  the  view  of  taking 
orders.  He  used  to  pass  his  vacations  with  his 
uncle,  William,  vicar  of  Kingston,  Wilts,  from 
whom  he  imbibed  a  taste  for  music  and  poetry. 
He  resided  there  during  8  years,  and  wrote 
some  unimportant  pieces  of  music  and  poetry. 
In  1748  he  took  his  B.A.  dejjree,  abandoned  his 
intention  of  taking  ordere,  and  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine.  He  remained  at  Oxford 
until  he  took  his  M.A.  and  M.D.  degrees. 
Whilst  there  he  joined  an  amateur  musical 
society  established  by  Dr.  W.  Hayes,  to  which 
those  only  were  admitted  who  were  able  to 
play  and  sing  at  sight.  On  leaving  Oxford  he 
established  himself  as  a  physician  at  Bath,  de- 
voted his  leisure  to  composition,  and  founded 
the  Harmonic  Society  of  Bath.  In  1797  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  glees,  catches,  etc.,  and  after- 
wards joined  Edmund  Broderip,  organist  of 
Wells,  and  Rev.  William  I^eeves,  composer  of 
'  Auld  Robin  Gray,'  in  the  publication  of  a 
similar  volume.  In  1800  he  published  1  Eloi ! 
Eloi !  or,  The  Death  of  Christ.'  a  sacred  dirge 
for  Passion  Week.  Harin^ton  waB  an  alderman 
of  Hath,  and  served  the  office  of  mayor  with 
credit.  He  died  Jan.  1 5.  1816.  and  was  buried 
in  Bath  Abbey.  His  compositions  are  '  distin- 
guished for  originality,  correct  harmony  and 
tenderness,  and  he  was  remarkably  successful 
in  some  humorous  productions'  (Harmonicon). 
His  round  '  How  gieat  is  the  pleasure'  used  to 
be  well  known.  [W.H.H.] 

HARRIS,  Joseph  John,  born  in  London  in 
1 799,  was  chorister  in  the  Chapel  Royal  under 
John  Stafford  Smith.  In  1823  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  St  Olave's  Church,  Southwark.  In 
1H37  he  published  'A  Selection  of  Psalm  and 
Hymn  Tunes,  adapted  to  the  psalms  and  hymns 
used  in  the  church  of  St.  Olave,  Southwark.' 
In  Feb.  1828  he  quitted  Southwark  to  become 
organist  of  Blackburn,  Lancashire;  in  1831 
was  made  '  lay  precentor.'  or  choir  master  at 
the  collegiate  church  (now  the  cathedral)  at 
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Manchester,  deputy  organist,  and  on  March  25, 
1848,  organist.  Harris  composed  some  cathedral 
music  and  a  few  gle  s,  songs,  etc.  He  died  at 
Manchester,  Feb.  10,  1S69.  [W.H.H.] 
HARRIS,  Joheph  Macdonald,  was  born  in 
1 789,  and  at  an  early  age  l>ee«me  a  chorister  of 
Westminster  Abbey  under  Richard  Guise.  On 
quitting  the  choir  on  the  breaking  of  his  voice, 
he  became  a  pupil  of  Robert  Cooke,  then  or- 
ganist of  the  Abbey.  Harris  was  employed  as  a 
teacher,  and  occasional  conductor  at  minor  con- 
cert*. His  comjHwitions  are  songs,  duets,  trios, 
and  pianoforte  piece*.  He  died  in  May  i860, 
aged  71.  [W.H.H.j 

HARRIS,  Rexk,  or  Renatus.  is  the  most 
celebrated  member  of  this  family  of  English 
organ  builders.  His  grandfather  had  built  an 
organ  for  Magdalen  College.  Oxford  ;  but  his 
father,  Thomas,  ap|K?ars  to  have  emigrated  to 
France,  for  Or.  Barney  says  that  Renatus  came 
to  England  with  his  father  a  few  months  alter 
Father  Smith's  arrival  11660).  To  Smith,  Rena- 
tus Harris  became  a  .formidable  rival,  especially 
in  the  competition  for  building  an  organ  in  the 
Temole  Church.    [Schmidt,  Bernard.] 

Thomam  Harm*  of  New  Sarum  in  1666  con- 
tracted to  build  an  organ  for  Worcester  Cathedral. 
Renatus  Harris  in  1690  agreed  to  improve  and 
enlarge  his  grandfathers  organ  in  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  Dr.  Rimbault  gives  a  list  of 
39  organs  built  by  this  eminent  artist.  He  had 
two  sons— Rk natch,  jun.,  who  built  an  organ 
lor  St.  Dionis  Backchurch,  London,  in  1724,  and 
John,  who  built  most  of  his  organs  in  conjunction 
W  ith  his  son-in-law,  John  By  field. 

The  firm  of  Harris  (John)  &  Byfield  (John) 
carried  on  business  in  Red  Lion  St.,  Holbora. 
in  17.29  they  built  an  orgau  for  Shrewsbury, 
and  in  1740  one  for  Doitcaster,  which  coat 
£525,  besides  several  others.  [V.  de  P.] 

HARRISON*,  Samuel,  born  at  Belper,  Der- 
byshire, Sept.  8,  1760.  He  received  his  musical 
education  from  Burton,  a  well  known  bass  chorus 
Hinger,  probably  the  same  whose  nervous  system 
was  so  powerfully  affected  by  the  music  on  the 
first  day  of  the  Commemoration  of  Handel,  in 
1784,  as  to  occasion  his  death  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Con- 
cert of  Ancient  Music  in  1776,  Harrison  ap- 
peared as  a  solo  soprano  singer,  and  continued 
so  lor  two  years  afterwaids.  But  in  1778,  being 
engaged  to  sing  at  Gloucester,  his  voice  suddenly 
failed  him.  After  an  intervnl  of  six  years, 
during  which  he  most  assiduously  cultivated  his 
voice  and  style.  Oeorge  111.  heard  him  sing  at 
one  of  Queen  Charlotte's  musical  parties,  and 
caused  him  to  be  engaged  for  the  Commemoration 
of  Handel  in  1 7^4,  at  which  he  sang  4  Rend*  il 
serene  al  ciglio  from  '  Sosarrne,'  and  the  opening 
recitative  and  air  in  'Messiah.'  He  was  next 
engaged  as  principal  tenor  at  the  Concert  of 
Ancient  Music,  and  from  that  time  took  his 
place  at  the  head  of  his  profession  as  a  concert 
singer.  Harrison's  voice  had  a  compass  of  two 
octaves  (A  to  A).    It  was  remarkably  sweet, 


pure  and  even  in  tone,  but  deficient  in  pwr 
His  taste  and  judgment  were  of  a  high  order, 
and  in  the  cantabile  style  he  had  no  eitii. 
Compelled  by  the  exigences  of  his  engageraeuj 
to  sing  songs  which  demanded  greater  physio, 
power  than  he  possessed,  he  always  sang  'tbta* 
reluctantly.  On  Dec.  6,  1 790,  Harrison  niarriri 
Miss  Cantelo.  for  some  years  principal  sees*! 
soprano  at  all  the  best  concerts,  etc  In  17^ 
he  and  Knyvett  established  the  Vocal  Concert, 
which  were  carried  on  to  the  end  of  1794,  aci 
revived  in  1801.  Harrison's  last  appearance  a 
public  was  at  his  benefit  concert,  May  8,  181:. 
when  he  sang  Pcpusch's  'Alexis,*  and  Handed 
'Gentle  airs.*  On  June  25  following,  a  sudd* 
inflammation  carried  him  off.  He  was  buried  ia 
the  graveyard  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Pancn*. 
The  inscription  on  his  tombstone  includes  m 
extract  from  an  elegiac  ode  on  Harrison,  wriuva 
by  Rev.  Thomas  Beaumont,  and  set  to  music  It 
William  Horsley,  but  the  lines  are  so  inaocurstelV 
given  as  completely  to  mar  the  allusion  to  ttt 
song,  '  Gentle  aire.'  Mrs.  Harrison  survived  htr 
husband  19  years.  [W.H.H] 

HARRISON,  William,  born  in  Marylebooe 
parish,  1 813.  Being  gifted  with  a  tenor  vti-e 
of  remarkable  purity  and  sweetness,  he  appear*! 
in  public  as  an  amateur  concert  ainger  early  in 
1836.  Ho  then  entered  as  a  pupil  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  and  in  1837  appeared  "a* 
a  professional  singer  at  the  concerts  of  the  Aca- 
demy, and  subsequently  at  the  Sacred  Hanmk 
Society.  On  Thursday,  May  2,  1 839,  he  nuoe 
his  Hrst  appearance  on  the  stage  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, in  Rooke's  opers,  4  Henrique.'  A  few  rears 
later  he  was  engaged  at  Drury  Lane,  where  he 
sustained  the  principal  tenor  parts  in  Balfc* 
'Bohemian  Girl,'  Wallace's  'Marirana.'  asd 
Benedict's  '  Brides  of  Venice.'  and  4  Crusaders,' 
on  their  first  production.  In  1851  he  perfcrotd 
at  the  Haymurket  Theatre,  in  MtndW*sota'i 
'  Son  and  Stranger.'  and  other  opera*.  In  1856. 
in  conjunction  with  Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  he  esta- 
blished an  English  Opera  Company,  and  icr 
several  years  gave  performances  at  the  Lvceun. 
Drury  Lane,  and  Covent  Garden  Theatre*. 
During  their  management  the  following  new 
operas  were  produced  :  Bidfe's  '  Roae  of  Caatdk  ' 
1857.  'Satanelln'  1858,  4  Bianca,  the  BnWi 
Bride'  i860;  'Puritan's  Daughter*  1S61,  and 
'Armourer  of  Nantes,'  1863  ;  \\  allaoe'*  Luron*. 
i860,  and  LoNes  Triumph'  1S62  ;  Benedict* 
1  Lily  of  Killarney '  1862  ;  Mellon'*  4  Victoria*  ' 
1859;  and  Howard  Glovers' Buy  Bias'  186 1. 
In  the  winter  of  1S64  Harrison  opened  Hrf 
Majesty's  Theatre  for  the  performance  of  Eng- 
lish opera*.  He  translated  Mouse's  operetta. 
'  Les  Noee*  de  Jeanuette,'  and  produced  it  al 
Covent  Gardeu  Theatre  in  Nov.  1S60,  under 
the  title  of  'Georgette's  Wedding.'  Hutu** 
in  addition  to  his  vocal  qualifications,  wai  *» 
excellent  actor.  He  died  at  his  residence  » 
Kentish  Town,  Nov.  9,  1808.  LW.H-E] 

HART,  Charles,  born  May  19,  1707.  pop1 
of  '.he  Royal  Academy  of  Music  under  ui«i 
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From  1829  to  1833  organist  to  St.  Dunstan's, 
Stepney,  and  subsequently  to  the  church  in 
Tredegar  Square,  Mile  End.  and  St.  George's, 
lieckenham.  In  1830  he  published  'Three  An- 
them*,' and  in  1832  a  'Te  Deum  and  Jubilate,1 
the  latter  of  which  luul  gained  the  Gresham 
l'rize  Medal  in  1 831.  In  April  1839  he  produced 
an  oratorio  entitled  'Omnipotence.'  He  was 
author  of  a  motet  which  gained  a  premium  at 
Crosby  Hall,  '  Sacred  Harmony,'  and  other  com- 
positions. He  died  March  29,  1859.  [W.H.H.] 

HART,  Joseph,  born  in  London  in  1 794,  be- 
came in  1 80 1  a  chorister  of  St.  Paul's  uud»-r 
John  Sale.  Whilst  in  the  choir  he  was  taught 
the  organ  by  Samuel  Wesley  and  Matthew 
Cooke,  and  the  piano  by  J.  B.  Cramer.  At  1 1 
be  acted  as  deputy  for  Attwood  at  St.  Paul's. 
He  remained  in  the  choir  nearly  9  yearn,  and  on 
quitting  it  became  organist  of  Walthamstow, 
and  private  organist  to  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge. 
He  left  Walthamstow  to  become  organist  of 
Tottenham.  At  the  termination  of  the  war  in 
J  Si  5,  when  quadrille  dancing  came  into  vogue, 
Hart  became  an  arranger  of  dance  music,  and 
his  'Lancers'  Quadrille'  has  continued  in  use 
ever  since.  From  1S18  to  18  20  he  was  chorus 
master  and  pianist  at  the  English  0]>era  House, 
Lyceum.  He  composed  the  music  for  '  Ama- 
teurs and  Actors,'  1818  ;  'A  Walk  for  a  Wager,' 
and  "The  Bull's  Head.'  1819,  all  musical  farces; 
and  'The  Vampire,'  melodrama,  1820.  In  1829 
he  removed  to  Hastings,  commenced  business 
aa  a  music  seller,  and  was  appointed  organist  of 
St.  Mary's  Chapel.  Hart  produced  48  sets  of 
quadrilles,  waltzes  and  galopades,  and  '  An  Easy 
Mode  of  teaching  Thorough-bass  and  Compo- 
sition.' He  died  in  December,  1844.  [W.H.H.] 

HART,  Philip  (conjectured  by  Haw  kins  to 
be  the  son  of  James  Hart),  bass  singer  at 
York  Minster  until  1670,  and  thereafter  to  his 
death,  May  8,  1718,  a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  and  lay  vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey,  was 
the  composer  of  several  songs  published  in 
'Choice  Avrea,  Songs  and  Dialogues,'  1676-84  ; 
'The  Theater  of  Musick,'  1685-87  ;  'The  Ban- 
quet of  Musick,'  1688-92,  and  other  collections 
of  that  period.    Philip  Hart  was  organist  of  St. 
Andrew  Undershaft,  and  St  Michael,  Cornhill. 
In  1703  he  composed  the  music  for  Hughes's 
'  Ode  in  Praise  of  Musick,'  performed  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall  on  St.  Cecilia's  day,  1703.  On 
May  28,  1724,  he  was  appointed  the  first  or- 
ganist of  St.  Dionis  Backchurch,  at  a  salary  of 
30/.    In  1729  he  published  his  music  to  '  The 
Morning  Hymn  from  the  Fifth  Book  of  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost.'    He  also  published  a  Collection 
of  Fugues  for  the  Organ.   Two  anthems  by  him 
are  included  in  the  Tudway  Collection  (Harl. 
MS.  7341).    From  Hawkins's  account  of  him 
(chap.  175)  he  appears  to  have  been  a  sound 
and  very  conservative  musician,  and  a  highly 
respectable  man.    Sir  John  elsewhere  mentions 
his  excessive  use  of  the  shake  in  his  organ 
playing.    Hart  died,  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
in  or  about  1 749.  [W.  H.H.] 
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HARVARD  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION, 
THE,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  sprang  in  1837  from  a  half 
social,  half  mimical  club  formed  in  1808  among 
the  undergraduates  in  Harvard  University,  and 
known  as  the  '  Pierian  Sodality.'  Besides 
strengthening  the  ties  of  friendship,  it  was  the 
hope  of  the  founders  to  raise  the  standard  of 
musical  taste  in  the  college  ;  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  musical  professorship  there  ;  and  to  collect 
a  library  which  should  contain  both  music  and 
musical  literature  in  all  its  branches.  These 
hopes  have  all  been  fulfilled.  Furthermore,  by 
means  of  its  public  concerts,  the  taste  of  music- 
lovers  in  Boston  has  been  elevated,  and  a  marked 
influence  exercised  on  the  composition  of  concert- 
programmes  throughout  a  large  part  of  the 
Union.  Fourteen  series  of  conceits,  of  from  six 
to  ten  each,  have  been  given,  beginning  in  1865, 
all,  with  a  few  exceptions,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.CarlZerrahn.  The  programmes  have  included 
the  standard  orchestral  coinjKisitioux  of  the  great 
masters,  varied  by  instrumental  and  vocal  solos 
and  choral  performances.  The  library  of  the 
Association,  selected  with  great  care,  and  with 
special  attention  to  the  collection  of  complete  sets, 
in  the  best  editions,  of  the  works  of  the  greatest 
composers,  now  numbers  about  2,500  volumes. 
Of  the  original  members  but  three  survive — 
Mr.  John  S.  Dwight.  president ;  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Pickering,  ex-president;  and  Mr. Henry GasBett. 
Among  it«  members  have  been  included  many 
distinguished  graduates  from  the  University  to 
which  it  owes  its  name  and  origin,  as  well  as 
numerous  musical  professors  and  amateurs  who 
have  not  walked  in  the  academic  groves.  The 
head-quarters  of  the  Association  are  at  12,  Pern- 
berton  Square,  Boston,  and  the  Concerts  are  held 
at  the  Music  Hall.  iF.H.J.] 

HASLINGER.  A  well-known  music  firm  in 
Vienna,  originally  the  '  Bureau  des  arts  et  d'in- 
dustrie,'  next  S.  A.  Steiner  Sc  Co.,  and  since  1826 
Tobias  Haslinger.  Tobias,  born  March  I,  1787, 
at  Zell,  in  Upper  Austria,  was  an  energetic 
intelligent  man  of  business,  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  best  musicians  of  Vienna.  Beethoven 
and  he  were  in  constant  communication,  and  the 
numerous  letters  to  him  from  the  great  composer, 
which  have  been  preserved  (probably  oidy  a 
small  proportion  of  those  which  were  written), 
each  with  its  queer  joke  or  nickname,  show  the 
footing  they  were  on — Adjutant,  or  Adjutanterl, 
or  Bestes  kleines  Kerlchen.  or  Tobiasserl,  or  To- 
bias Peter  Philipp,  or  Monsieur  de  Haslinger, 
General  Musicien  et  General  Lieutenant— such 
are  the  various  queer  modes  in  which  Beethoven 
addresses  him.  In  a  letter  to  Schott  (Nohl,  No. 
328}  he  sketches  a  comic  biography  of  his  friend, 
with  illustrative  canons.  Another  canon,  'O 
Tobias  Dominus  Haslinger.'  occurs  in  a  letter 
of  Sept.  10,  1821 ;  and  one  of  his  very  last  notes 
contains  a  flourish  on  his  name,  added,  with  the 
signature,  by  the  hand  of  the  master :— 
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Haslinger  prepared  a  complete  copy  of  Bee- 
thoven's compositions  in  full  aeon,  Iteautifully 
w  ritten  by  a  single  copvist.  Thi»  was  purchastd 
by  the  Archduke  Rudolph,  and  bequeathed  by 
him  to  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreuude,  in 
whose  library  it  now  is.  He  wan  one  of  the  36 
torch- bearers  who  surrounded  the  bier  of  his  great 
friend,  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  hand  the  three 
laurel  wreaths  to  Hummel,  by  whom  they  were 
placed  on  the  coffin  before  the  cloning  of  the 
grave.  He  died  at  Vienna,  June  18,  1842,  ami 
the  business  came  into  the  hands  of  his  son 
Karl,  a  pupil  of  Czerny  and  Scyfried.  a  remark- 
able pianoforte-player,  and  an  industrious  com- 
jMwer.  His  soirees  were  well  known  and  much 
frequented,  and  many  a  young  musician  has 
made  his  first  appearance  there.  He  died  Dec. 
26,  1868,  leaving  as  many  as  100  published 
works  of  all  classes  and  dimensions.  The  con- 
cern was  carried  on  by  his  widow  till  Jan.  1875, 
when  it  was  bought  by  the  firm  of  Schlesinger  of 
Berlin,  by  whom  it  is  maintained  under  the  style 
of  "Carl  Haslinger,  qui/ndum  Tobias.'  Among 
the  works  published  by  this  establishment  may  be 
named  Schubert's  'Winterreise'  and  'Schwaneu- 
gesang';  Beethoven's  Symphonies  2,  3,  4,  7, 
8.  Overtures  to  Coriolan,  Kuins  of  Athens,  op. 
1 1 5,  King  Stephen,  Leonora  '  No.  i,"  Violin  Con- 
certo, Battle  Symphony,  P.  F.  Concertos  1,  4, 
Trio  in  B?,  Sonatas  and  Variations,  Licderkrcis, 
etr. ;  Sjwhr's  Symphonies  4  (Weihe  der  Tone) 
and  5  ;  Liszt's  Concerto  in  E?  ;  Moscheles'  ditto 
*  3.  St  6,  7;  Hummel  s  ditto  in  C,  (i,  A  minor, 
and  At?,  4  Sonatas,  etc.  'Die  dance  music  of 
l.iinm  r  and  the  Struusses  forms  an  important 
part  of  the  repertoire  of  the  firm,  which  under 
the  new  proprietorship  has  received  a  great 
impulse.  [C.F.P.] 

HASSK,  Johayn  Adolph,  who  fora  third  part 
of  the  1 8th  century  was  the  moot  popular  dramatic 
composer  in  Europe,  was  born  on  March  25, 
i6uy.  at  'Bergedorf,  Hamburg,  where  his  father 
was  organist  and  schoolmaster.  At  18  years 
of  age  he  went  to  Hamburg,  where  his  musical 
talent  and  fine  tenor  voice  attracted  the  not:ce 
of  Ulrich  Konig,  a  German  poet  attached  to  the 
Polish  court,  through  whose  recommendation  he 
was  engaged  as  tenor  singer  by  Kei»er,  director 
of  the  Hamburg  Opera,  and  the  most  famous 
dramatic  composer  of  the  day.  At  the  end  of 
four  years  Konig  procured  for  Hasae  a  like  en- 
gagement at  the  Brunswick  theatre,  where,  a 
year  later,  was  produced  his  first  opera,  'And-  ' 
gonus.'  This  ithe  only  opera  he  ever  composed 
to  a  German  libretto)  was  very  well  received, 
but  as,  while  evincing  great  natural  facility  in 
composition,  it  also  betrayed  a  profound  ignor-  | 
anco  of  the  grammar  of  his  art,  it  was  decided 
that  he  must  go  to  Italy,  then  the  musical 
centre  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  st  rious  i 
study.  Accordingly,  in  1724,  ho  repaired  to  J 
Naples,  and  became  the  pupil  of  Porpora,  for 
whom,  however,  he  had  neither  liking  nor  sym- 
pathy, and  whom  he  Man  deserted  for  the  veteran  j 
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Aleuandro  Scarlatti.  In  1725  he  received  the 
commission  to  compose  a  serenade  for  two  vo.cea. 
In  thiB  work,  which  had  the  advantage  of  being 
performed  by  two  great  s:ngere,  Farinelli  and 
Signora  Tesi,  Hasse  acquitted  himself  so  well 
that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  composition  of 
the  new  oj>era  for  the  next  year.  This  was 
4  Sesostrato/  performed  at  Naples  in  1726,  and 
which  extended  its  composers  fame  over  the 
whole  of  Italy.  In  1727  he  went  to 
where  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the 
degl'  Incurabili,  for  which  he  wrote  S>  *T~ 
for  two  soprani  and  two  contralti,  with 
paniment  of  stringed  instruments,  a  piece  which 
long  enjoyed  a  great  celebrity.  He  was  now  the 
most  popular  composer  of  the  day.  His  fine  per- 
son and  agreeable  manners,  his  beautiful  voice 
and  great  proficiency  on  the  clavecin  caused  him 
to  be  much  sought  after  in  society,  and  he  was 
known  throughout  Italy  by  the  name  of  J I  euro 
SutMMit.  In  1 7 2S  he  produced,  at  Naples,  another 
opera,  '  Attalo,  re  di  Bitinia,'  as  successful  as  its 
predecessor.  In  1729  he  returned  to  Venice, 
where  he  met  with  the  famous  c  mtntriet,  Faustina 
Bordoni  (see  next  article),  then  at  the  zenith  of 
her  powers  and  her  charms,  who  shortly  after- 
wards !>ecame  his  wife.  For  her  he  composed 
the  opera*  '  Dalisa'  and  '  Artaserse'  iNo.  l),  the 
latter  of  which  is  one  of  his  best  works. 

In  1 731  this  celebrated  couple  were  summoned 
to  Dresden,  where  August  II.  reigned  over  a 
brilliaut  court.  Hasse  was  appointed  Capell- 
meister  and  Director  of  the  Oj.era.  His  first 
oj>era  produced  in  Dresden,  'Alessandro  nell' 
Indie,'  had  an  unprecedented  success,  owing  not 
only  to  its  own  merits,  but  to  the  splendid 
performance  by  Faustina  of  the  princijud  part. 
Hasse's  position,  however,  as  the  husband  of  the 
most  fascinating  prima  donna  of  the  day,  was, 
at  this  time,  far  from  lieing  an  easy  one.  Hi* 
life  was  embittered  also  by  his  enmity  to  Ida  old 
master,  Poqxtra,  whom  he  found  established  in 
Dresden,  and  patronised  by  some  members  of  the 
royal  family,  and  by  jealousy  of  Porpora  "s  pupil, 
Regina  Mingotti.  '1  his  excellent  singer  was  a 
dangerous  rival  to  Faustina,  ami  Hasse  neglected 
no  opportunity  of  manites;ing  his  spite  against 
her.  In  'Demofoonte'  he  introduced  into  her 
part  an  air  written  entirely  in  what  he  thought 
a  defective  part  of  her  voice,  while  the  accompani- 
ment was  artfully  contrived  to  destroy  all  effect 
while  giving  no  supjtnrt.  Mingotti  was  obliged 
to  sing  it,  but  like  the  great  artist  that  she  wa«, 
she  acquitted  herself  in  such  a  manner  a*  to 
disappoint  Has-e.  and  this  very  air  became  one 
of  her  most  successful  show-pieces.  This  com 
bination  of  causes  seems  to  have  made  Has  e  » 
footing  in  Dresden  uncertain,  and  up  to  1740  he 
absented  himself  an  much  as  possible,  while 
Faustina  remained  behind.  He  re  visited  Venice, 
Milan,  and  Naples,  and  also  went  to  London, 
where  he  was  pressed  to  undertake  the  dire  •tion 
of  the  opera  established  in  opposition  to  Han  iel. 
His  '  Artaserse '  met  with  a  brilliant  reception, 
but  he  had  no  wish  to  support  the  rivalry  with 
Handel  ;  besides  which  he  disliked  England,  and 
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soon  quitted  the  country.  He  returnee!,  in  1 730. 
to  Dresden,  where  he  was  no  longer  vexed  by 
the  presence  of  Porpora,  and  where  August  III. 
had  succeeded  his  father.  Here,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  short  sojourn  in  Venice  in  1740, 
he  and  Faustina  remained  till  1763.  In  1745, 
«>n  the  very  evening  of  Frederick  the  Great's 
entry  into  Dresden  after  the  battle  of  Kessels- 
dorf,  Hasse's  opera  'Anninio'  wan  performed  by 
command  of  the  conqueror,  who  graciously  com- 
mended the  work  and  its  performance,  especially 
the  part  of  Faustina.  During  Frederick's  nine 
days  stay  in  the  Saxon  capital  Hasse  had  to 
attend  at  court  every  evening  and  superintend 
the  musical  performances,  and  was  rewarded  by 
the  present  of  a  magnificent  diamond  ring  and 
1000  thalers  for  distribution  among  the  musi- 
cians of  the  orchestra.  In  1760  occurred  the 
siege  ot  Dresden,  in  which  Hasse  lost  most  of 
his  property,  and  during  which  his  collected 
MSS.,  prepared  for  a  complete  edition  of  his 
works,  to  be  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
King  of  Poland,  were  nearly  all  destroyed. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  the  king  was  obliged, 
from  motives  of  economy,  to  suppress  both  opera 
and  chamber  music.  The  Capellmeister  and  his 
wife  were  pensioned,  and  retired  to  Vienna, 
where  Hasse,  in  conjunction  with  the  poet  Metas- 
tasio.  was  soon  engaged  in  active  opposition  to  a 
more  formidable  rival  than  Porpora,  viz.  Christoph 
Gluck  Although  he  was  64  years  old,  he  now 
composed  several  new  operas.  His  last  dramatic 
work,  '  Ruggiero,'  was  produced  at  Milan  in 
1774  for  the  marriage  of  the  Archduke  Fer- 
dinand. On  this  same  occasion  was  performed 
a  dramatic  serenade,  '  Ascanio  in  Alba,  the  work 
of  Wolfgang  Mozart,  then  13  years  of  age. 
After  hearing  it,  old  Hasse  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, 'This  boy  will  throw  us  all  into  the 
shade,'  a  prediction  which  was  verified  within  a 
few  years  of  its  utterance.  The  remainder  of 
Hasse's  life  was  parsed  at  Venice,  where  he  died 
at  the  age  of  85,  on  Dec.  16,  1783. 

Owing  to  the  destruction  of  Husse's  works  at 
Dresden,  his  autograph  scores  are  exceedingly 
rare ;  scarcely  a  MS.  or  even  a  letter  of  his 
being  found  in  any  collection,  public  or  private ; 
though  contemporary  copies  are  common  enough. 
The  following  compositions  of  Hasse's  arc  the 
chief  of  those  which  are  published,  and  accessible 
at  the  present  day  : — 

1.  'Miserere'  lor  2  Soprani  and  2  AUi  (Ber- 
lin, TrautwcinV 

2.  '113th  Psalm';  for  Bass  solo  and  Chorus, 
with  orchestra  (Flborfeld,  Arnold). 

3.  '  Alcide  al  Bivio,'  opera,  P.  F.  score  (Leip- 
zig, Breitkopf). 

4.  Te  Deuttt  in  D  for  Soli  and  Chorus,  with 
Orchestra  and  Organ  (Leipzig,  Peters'). 

5.  'Die  Pdgrimme  auf  (iolgatha'  ^Pellegrini 
al  Sepolcro,'  German  translation),  Oratorio,  P.  F. 
score  (Leipzig.  Schwickert). 

6.  Quintet,  from  the  above,  a  Sopr..  2  Altos, 
and  Bass  (Berlin,  Damkohler ;  Breslau,  Leuc- 
kard). 

7.  Air  for  Alto,  from  Oratorio '  Die  Bekehrung 
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des  heiligen  Augustins'  (Berlin,  Damkohler,  & 

Schlesinger). 

8.  Portions  of  a  Te  Deum  and  a  Miserere,  and 
two  other  pieces  in  Rochlitz'B  Sammlung.  vol.  iv. 

9.  A  vocal  fugue,  'Christe.'  No.  19  in  the 
'Auswahl  vorziigl.  Musikwerke'  (Trautwein\ 

10.  A  Sonata  in  D,  in  Bauer's  Alte  Clavier- 
musick  (Part  44), 

There  is  a  tine  portrait  of  Hasse,  oral,  in  folio, 
engraved  by  L.  Zucchi  at  Dresden  from  a  picture 
by  C.  P.  Rotari,  representing  him  as  a  middle 
aged  man,  with  pleasing  features  and  expression. 

Hasse's  facility  in  composition  was  astonishing. 
He  wrote  more  than  a  hundred  operas,  besides 
oratorios,  masses,  cantatas,  psalm-,  symphonies, 
sonatas,  concertos,  and  a  host  of  smaller  com- 
positions. He  set  to  music  the  whole  of  Metas- 
tasio's  dramatic  works,  several  of  them  three 
or  four  times  over.  His  career  was  one  long 
success :  few  composers  have  enjoyed  during 
their  lifetime  such  worldwide  celebrity  as  he; 
of  those  few  none  are  more  completely  forgotten 
now.  Great  as  was  his  personal  popularity,  it  is 
insufficient  to  account  for  the  universal  accept- 
ance of  his  music.  The  secret  probably  lay  in 
the  receptivity  of  his  nature,  which,  joined  to  the 
gift  of  facile  expression,  caused  some  of  the  most 
genial,  though  nut  the  deepest,  influences  of  his 
time  to  find  in  him  a  faithful  echo.  First  among 
these  was  the  spreading  fascination  of  modern 
Italian  melody.  It  is  as  an  Italian,  not  a  Ger- 
man composer  that  Ha&se  must  take  rank, 
although,  innocent  as  he  was  of  contrapuntal 
science,  he  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  ma- 
jesty, profound  in  its  simplicity,  of  the  early 
Italian  writers.  He  began  life  as  a  singer,  in  an 
age  of  great  singers,  and  must  l>e  clashed  among 
the  first  representatives  of  that  modern  Italian 
school  which  was  called  into  existence  by  the 
worship  of  vocal  art  for  its  own  sake.    His  har- 

I  monies,  though  always  agreeable,  sound  poor  to 
ears  accustomed  to  "the  richer  combinations  of 

I  the  German  composers  who  were  his  contem- 
poraries and  immediate  successors.  Yet  even  as 
a  harmonist  he  is  linked  to  modern  times  by  his 
fond  and  frequent  use  of  the  diminished  seventh 
and  its  inversion,  as  an  interval  both  of  melody 
and  of  harmony ;  while  his  smooth  and  somewhat 
cloying  successions  of  thirds  and  sixths  may  have 
afforded  delight  to  hearers  inured  to  the  stern 
severities  of  counterpoint.  He  had  an  inexhaust- 
ible flow  of  pleasing  melody,  which,  if  it  is  never 
grand  or  sublime,  is  never  crabbed  or  ugly. 
Many  of  his  best  airs  are  charming  even  now, 
and,  if  in  some  respects  they  appear  trite,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  we  have  become 
familiar  with  the  type  of  which  they  are  ex- 
amples through  the  medium  of  compositions 
which,  in  virtue  of  other  qualities  than  his,  are 
longer-lived  than  Hasse's,  though  written  at 
a  later  date.  A  few  have  been  republished  in 
our  own  day,  among  which  we  may  quote  '  Ri- 
tornerai  fra  poco,'  from  a  Cantata  (to  be  found 
in  the  series  called  'Gemme  d'Antichita,'  pub- 
lished by  Lonsdale\  which  has  real  beauty.  As 
a  fair  specimen  of  his  style,  exhibiting  all  the 
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qualities  which  made  him  popular,  we  will 
mention  the  opening  symphony  and  the  first 
air  in  the  oratorio  '  I  Pellegrini  al  Sepolcro,' 
written  for  the  Electoral  Chapel  at  Dresden. 
To  appreciate  the  deficiencies  which  have  caused 
him  to  l>e  forgotten,  we  have  only  to  proceed 
a  little  further  in  this  or  any  other  of  his 
works.  They  are  inexpressibly  monotonous.  In 
the  matter  of  form  he  attempted  nothing  new. 
All  his  airs  are  in  two  parts,  with  the  inevitable 
Jja  Cajx),  or  repetition  of  the  first  strain.  All  his 
operas  consist  of  such  airs,  varied  by  occasional 
duets,  more  rarely  a  trio,  or  a  simple  chorus,  all 
cast  in  the  same  mould.  His  orchestra  consists 
merely  of  the  string  quartet,  sometimes  of  a 
string  trio  only ;  if  now  and  then  he  adds 
hautboys,  flutes,  bassoons,  or  horns,  there  is 
nothing  distinctive  in  his  writing  for  these  wind 
instruments,  and  their  part  might  equally  well 
be  played  by  the  violins.  Nor  in  there  any- 
thing distinctive  in  his  writing  of  Church  music, 
which  presents  in  all  respects  the  same  charac- 
teristics as  his  operas.  His  Symphonies  are  for 
three,  or  at  the  most  four,  instruments.  The 
harmonic  basis  of  his  airs  is  of  the  very  slightest, 
his  modulations  the  most  simple  and  obvious, 
and  these  are  repeated  with  little  variety  in  all 
his  songs.  The  charm  of  these  songs  consists  in 
the  elegance  of  the  melodic  superstructure  and 
its  sympathetic  adaptation  to  the  requirements 
of  the  voice.  Singers  found  in  them  the  tnost 
congenial  oxercise  for  their  powers,  and  the  most 
perfect  vehicle  for  expression  and  display.  For 
ten  years  Farinelli  charmed  away  the  melancholy 
of  Philip  V.  of  Spain  by  singing  to  him  every 
evening  the  same  two  airs  of  Hasse  (from  a  second 
oj>era,  1  Artaserso '),  '  Pallido  e  il  bole '  and  '  Per 
questo  dolce  amplesso.' 

The  source  of  Hasse's  inspiration  lay,  not  in 
intuition,  but  in  his  susceptibility  to  external 
impressions.  In  Art,  the  universally  pleasing  is 
the  already  familiar;  so  long  as  nothing  is  re- 
cognised, nothing  is  understood.  Recognition  I 
may  come  as  revelation  ;  but,  for  a  great  original 
work  to  find  acceptance,  the  truth  of  which  it  is 
the  first  expression  must  be  latent  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  to  receive  it.  HaBse  was  no 
prophet,  but  in  his  works  his  contemporaries 
found  fluent  utterance  given  to  their  own  feelings. 
Such  men  please  all,  while  they  offend  none;  but 
when  the  spirit  and  the  time  of  which  they  are 
at  once  the  embodiment  and  the  reflection  (tasses 
away,  so,  with  it,  must  they  and  their  work  pass 
away  and  be  forgotten.  [F.  A.M.] 

HASSE,  Faustina  Bordoni,  the  wife  of  the 
foregoing,  was  born  at  Venice,  1700,  of  a  noble 
family,  formerly  one  of  the  governing  families  of 
the  republic.  Her  first  instruction  was  derived 
from  Gas  pari  ni,  who  helped  her  to  develop  1 
a  beautiful  and  flexible  voice  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  In  17 16  Bordoni  made  her  rttbut 
in  '  Ariodante 1  by  C.  F.  Pollarolo,  achieved  at 
once  a  reputation  as  a  great  singer,  and  was 
soon  known  as  the  'New  Syren.'  In  1719  she 
sang  again  at  Venice  with  Cuzzoni  ami  Barnacchi, 
whose  florid  style  her  own  resembled.    In  1722 


she  sang  at  Naples,  and  at  Florence  a  medal  was 
struck  in  her  honour.  She  visited  Vienna  in 
1 72 j,  and  was  engaged  for  the  Court  Theatre  at 
a  salary  of  15,000  florins.  Here  she  was  found 
by  Handel,  who  immediately  secured  her  for 
London,  where  she  made  her  ttibat  May  5.  1726, 
in  his  '  Alessandro.'  Her  salary  was  fixed  at 
£2000.  'She,  in  a  manner,'  says  Burney,  'in- 
vented a  new  kind  of  singing,  by  running  divi- 
sions with  a  neatness  and  vehicity  which  aston- 
ished all  who  heard  her.  She  hail  the  art  of 
sustaining  a  note  longer,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public,  than  any  oiher  singer,  by  taking  her 
breath  imperceptibly.  Her  beau  and  trills  were 
strong  and  rapid ;  her  intonation  perfect ;  and 
her  professional  perfections  were  enhanced  by  a 
U-autiful  face,  a  symmetric  figure,  though  of 
small  stature,  and  a*  countenance  and  gesture  on 
the  stage,  which  indicated  an  entire  intelligence 
of  her  part.'  Apostolo  Zeno.  in  speaking  of  her 
departure  from  Vienna,  says — 'But,  whatever 
good  fortune  she  meets  with,  she  merits  it  all 
by  her  courteous  and  polite  manners,  as  well  as 
talents,  with  which  she  has  enchanted  and  gained 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  whole  Court*. 

In  London  she  staytd  but  two  seasons,  and 
then  returned  to  Venice,  where  she  was  married 
to  Has.se.  In  1731  she  weut  to  Dresden,  and 
remained  there  till  1756.  During  the  war,  she 
and  her  huwband  went  to  Vienna,  and  resided 
there  until  1775,  when  they  retired  to  Venice, 
where  they  ended  their  days,  she  in  1 783  at  the 
age  of  90,  and  Hasse  not  long  after,  at  nearly 
the  same  age. 

Faustina  has  seldom  been  equalled  in  agility 
of  voice  ;  '  a  matchless  facility  and  rapidity  in 
her  execution  ;  dexterity  in  taking  breath,  exqui- 
site shake,  new  and  brilliant  passages  of  embel- 
lishment, and  a  thousand  other  qualities  contri- 
buted to  inscribe  her  namo  among  the  first  singers 
in  Europe'  (Stef.  Arteaga).  In  Lmdon  she  di- 
vided the  popular  favour  with  Cuzzoni.  '  When 
the  admirers  of  the  one  l»egau  to  npplaud,  those 
of  the  other  were  sure  to  hiss  ;  on  which  account 
operas  ceased  for  some  time  in  Lmdon'  (Quantz  >. 
In  a  libretto  of  'Adraeto,'  Lady  Cowper,  the 
original  possessor,  has  written  opposite  to  Faus- 
tina's name,  'she  is  the  devil  of  a  singer.' 

FetiB  mentions  her  portrait  in  Hawkins's  His- 
tory; but  he  seems  not  to  have  known  the  tine 
print,  engraved  by  L.  Zucchi  after  S.  Torelli, 
which  iB  a  companion  to  that  of  Hasse  by  the 
same  engraver,  and  represents  Faustina  as  an 
elderly  person,  handsomely  dressed,  and  with  a 
sweet  and  intelligent  countenance.  This  portrait 
iB  uncommon.  [J.M.] 

HASSLER  or  HASLER.  Hans  Leonharti, 
eldest  of  the  3  sons  of  Isaac  Hassler — a  musician 
1  of  the  Joachimsthal  who  settled  in  Nuremberg — 
and  the  ablest  of  the  three.  Of  his  life  little  is 
known.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  1 564 . 
he  received  his  instruction  from  his  father  and 
from  A.  Gabrieli,  with  whom  he  remained  in 
Venice  for  a  year,  after  which  he  found  a  home 
in  the  house  of  the  Fuggers  at  Augsb'irg.  There 
he  composed  his  famous  'xxiv  Canzonctti  »  4 
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voci*  (Noriud>erga,  1590)  and  his  '  Tantiemes 
■acne  de  festis  pnecipuis  totius  anni  4.  5,  8  et 
plurium  vocum'  (Augsburg.  1501) — 28  Latin 
motet*.  These  were  followed  by  his  '  Concentus 
ecclesiastici'  t Augsburg,  1596) ;  '  Neue  teutache 
Gesaeng'  ( l  £96) ;  '  Madrigali '  (ibid.  >,  and  '  Can- 
tiones  novje'  (1597).  The  statement  so  often 
re|>eated  by  the  Lexicon*  that  Hassler  entered 
the  Imperial  chapel  at  Vienna  in  1601  is  in- 
accurate, and  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  cer- 
tain Jacob  Hasler  joined  that  establishment  on 
July  I,  1602.  (See  Kochel  'Kais.  Hofkapelle,' 
y>.  $3.)  At  a  later  time  Hassler  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  Christian  II.  of  Saxouy,  and  died  probably 
on  June  5,  161 2. 

Beside*  the  works  already  named  there  e\V. 
8  Masses  of  his  1 1599);  four-part  Psalms  and 
Gesange  (Nuremberg  1607,  republished  by 
Breitkopfs  in  sc  ore,  1777);  and  five  collections 
of  German  and  Latin  secular  songs.  Many 
single  pieces  are  given  in  Bodenschatz's  "  Flo- 
rilegium  *  and  in  Schadaeus's  •  Promptuariura 
Musicum.'  (See  Eitner's  Bibliographic  of  his 
compositions  in  the  '  MonaUhefte  fur  Musik- 
gelehrte,'  1871.)  Proske  (Musica  Divina)  gives 
■  Masses  and  7  other  pieces  of  his,  and  says  of 
his  style  that  '  it  unites  all  the  greatest  beauty 
and  dignity  that  can  be  found  in  both  the  Italian 
and  German  art  of  that  day.'  Rochlitz  includes 
a  Pater  Noster  for  7  voices  in  his  '  Sammlung.' 
vol.  3.  The  well  known  chorale '  Herzlich  thut 
mich  verlangen '  or  '  Befiehl  du  deino  Wege,'  bo 
much  used  by  Bach  in  the  Passion,  was  originally 
a  love  song,  '  Mein  Gemuth  is  mir  \  •■  r  .\  irrc  it,1  in 
his  '  Lustgarten  deut-eber  Gesange'  (i6oi>. 

His  younger  brother,  Jacob,  a  meritorious 
church  composer,  is  probably  the  Hasler  already 
mentioned  as  having  joined  the  Chapel  at  Vienna : 
it  is  at  least  certain  that  he  was  organist  to  Graf 
Eytel  Friedrich  von  Hohenzollern  Herbingen  in 
1601.  The  third  brother,  Caspar,  born  probably 
1570.  acquired  a  reputation  for  playing  the  organ 
and  clavier,  and  wax  one  of  the  musicians  appointed 
to  try  the  organ  at  Groningen,  near  Halberstadt. 
Some  of  his  vocal  pieces  are  found  in  '  Symphonise 
sacra}'  (Nuremberg.  1598-1600).  [F.G.] 

HATTON,  John  Liphot.  born  in  Liverpool 
1809,  received  in  his  youth  a  small  rudimentary 
instruction  in  music,  but  was  otherwise  entirely 
self-taught.  Ue  settled  in  London  in  1832, 
and  soon  became  known  as  a  composer.  In  1842 
he  was  engaged  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  at 
which  house,  in  1844.  he  produced  an  operetta 
called  'The  Queen  of  the  Thames.'  In  the 
same  year  he  went  to  Vienna  and  brought  out 
his  opera,  'Pascal  Bruno.'  On  his  return  t<» 
England  he  published,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
'  Czapek,'  several  sonys  which  met  with  consider- 
able success.  In  1848  he  visited  America.  Hatton 
was  for  some  years  director  of  the  music  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre  under  Chas.  Kean.  and  whilst 
there  composed  music  for  'Macbeth'  and  'Sar- 
danapalus,'  1853  ;  '  Faust  and  Marguerite,'  over- 
ture and  entr'actes,  54;  'King  Henry  VIII.* 
55:  «  Pizarro,'  56;  'King  Richard  II,'  57;  and 
'King  Lear,'  'The  Merchant  of  Venice/  and 


'  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,'  58.  He  has  also  com- 
pos'»d  two  Cathedral  services  ;  several  anthems  ; 
'  Rose,  or.  Love's  Ransom,'  opera,  Co  v.  nt  Garden, 
1864;  '  Robin  Hood,'  cantata,  Biadford  Musical 
Festival,  i8«/>j  several  books  of  part  songs,  and 
upwards  of  150  songs  ('Good  bye.  sweetheart," 
etc.).  One  of  his  latest  achievements  was  the 
'  sacred  drama'  of  '  Hezekiah,'  produced  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Dec.  15,  1877.  [W.H.  H.] 

HAUCK.  Minnie,  born  (of  a  German  father) 
at  New  York  Nov.  16,  1S52.  made  her  first 
appearance  at  a  concert  at  New  Orleans  about 
1865.  She  was  then  placed  under  the  care  of 
Signor  Errani  in  New  York,  and  made  her  iltbut 
on  the  stage  of  that  city  as  Amina  in  1868. 
After  a  successful  tour  in  the  States  with  a  large 
rtj.ertoire  of  characters  s'ie  came  to  London,  and 
apftearal  at  Covent  Garden  as  Amina  ((Jet.  26, 
1868)  and  Margherita.  In  1^69  she  was  engaged 
by  the  Grand  Opera,  Vienna,  and  sang  there 
and  at  Moscow,  Berlin,  Paris,  aud  Brussels,  with 
great  success  for  several  years  in  a  large  range 
of  parts.  On  April  27,  1878,  she  reappeared 
here  at  Her  Majesty's  as  Violetta  in  the  Traviata. 
She  sustained  the  part  of  Carmen  in  Bizet's 
opera  of  that  name  at  Brussels,  and  on  its  pro- 
duction in  London  by  Mr.  Mapleson  at  Her 
Majesty's  on  June  22,  thus  making  the  success 
of  the  piece,  which  had  not  pleased  in  Paris  and 
showing  herself  to  be  not  only  a  high -class 
singer,  but  also  possessed  of  no  ordinary  dramatic 
power.  Her  voice  is  a  mezzo  soprano  of  great 
force  and  richness  aud  she  is  said  to  siug 
Italian,  German,  French  and  Hungarian  with 
equal  facilit}*.  [G.] 

HAUPT.  Carl,  a  very  distinguished  German 
organist,  born  Aug.  25, 1810,  at  Cuuau  in  Silesia  ; 
pupil  of  A.  W.  Bach,  Klein,  and  Dchn,  and  at 
a  later  date  of  the  two  Schneiders.  In  1832  he 
obtamed  his  first  post  at  the  French  convent  in 
Berlin,  from  which  he  gradually  rose  to  the 
parish  church  of  the  city,  where  he  succeeded 
Thiele  in  1849.  His  reputation  spread  far  beyond 
his  native  country,  aud  in  1854  he  was  consulted 
by  Professors  Donaldson,  Ouseley,  and  Willis,  the 
committee  appointed  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  a 
gigantic  organ  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  In  1870 
he  succeeded  his  old  master  Bach  as  Director  of 
the  Kouigliche  Kirchenmusik  Institut  at  Berlin, 
over  which  he  still  continues  (1878)  to  preside. 
Haupt  ia  remarkable  for  his  fine  extempore 
variations  in  the  style  of  J.  S.  Bach — close  and 
scientific,  and  increasing  in  elaboration  with  each 
fresh  treatment  of  the  theme;  and  in  that  master's 
organ  music  he  is  probably  unsurpassed.  |G.] 

HAUPT,  Lkopold,  a  clergyman  of  Gorlitz, 
author  of  '  Volkslieder  der  Wenden  '  (Grimme, 
1 84 1),  a  collection  of  the  melodies  sung  in  the 
district  round  Dantzig,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Wends.  [M.C.C.] 

HAUPTMANN,  Moritz,  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy, German  composer  and  eminent  theorist,  and 
Cantor  of  the  Thomas  School  at  Leijmio,  born 
at  Dresden  Oct.  13,  1 792.  His  education  was 
conducted  mainly  with  a  view  to  his  father' ■ 
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profession  of  architecture  ;  but  he  was  also  well 
grounded  in  music  at  an  early  age.  He  ttudied 
the  violin  under  Scholz,  and  harmony  and  com- 
j  option  under  various  masters,  concluding  with 
Morlacchi.  As  Hauptmann  grew  up  he  deter- 
mined to  adopt  music  as  a  profession.  To  perfect 
himself  in  the  violin  and  composition,  he  went  in 
I S 1 1  to  Gotha.  where  Spohr  was  concert  meister,  I 
and  the  two  then  contracted  a  life  long  friendship. 
He  was  for  a  short  time  violinist  in  the  court 
hand  at  Dresden  (1812I.  and  soon  afterwards 
enured  the  household  of  Prince  Repnin,  Russian 
Governor  of  Dresden,  with  whom  he  went  to 
Rutaia  for  four  years  in  1815.  On  his  return  to 
Germany  he  became  violinist  (1822)  in  Spohr' a  • 
band  at  Cassel,  and  here  gave  the  first  indications 
of  his  remarkable  faculty  for  teaching  the  theory 
of  music.  F.  David,  Cum-hmann,  Burgmuller, 
Kuffcrath  and  Kiel,  are  among  the  long  list  of 
his  pupils  at  that  time.  In  1842,  on  Mendels- 
sohn s  recommendation,  he  was  appointed  Cantor 
and  Musik-director  of  the  Thomas-Schnle,  and 
professor  of  counterpoint  and  competition  at  the 
new  Conservatorium  at  Iidpsic,  where  he  thence- 
forward resid.d.  Hero  he  hecame  the  most  cele- 
brated theorist  and  most  valued  teacher  of  his 
day.  Not  only  are  there  very  few  of  the  fore- 
most musicians  in  Germany  at  the  present  mo-  1 
ment  who  do  not  look  back  with  gratitude  to 
his  instructions,  but  pupils  flocked  to  him  from 
England,  America  and  Russia.  Among  hi.«  p<ipils  j 
will  be  (bund  such  names  as  Joachim,  von  Bulow, 
Cossmann,  the  Bitches,  Sullivan,  Co  wen,  etc.  etc. 
(See  the  list  at,  the  end  of  his  letters  to  Hauser.) 
He  died  at  Lcipsic  Jan.  3,  1868,  loaded  with 
decorations  and  diplomas. 

In  teaching.  Hauptmann  laid  great  stress  on 
tho  two  fundamental  a?sthetical  requirements 
in  all  works  of  art,  unity  of  idea  and  symmetry 
of  form,  and  his  composition*  are  admirahle 
examples  of  hoth.  With  such  views  he  naturally 
had  little  sympathy  with  the  new  destructive 
school,  but  he  was  always  courteous  to  those 
who  differed  from  him.  His  respect  for  classical 
forms  never  trammelled  him ;  and  this  very  in- 
dependence kept  him  free  from  |  arty  spirit  and 
jiersonal  animosity.  Altogether  he  offers  a  beau- 
tiful example  of  a  life  and  work  the  value  of 
which  was  acknowledged  even  by  his  hitterest 
controversial  opponents.  Nothing  hut  a  life  of 
single  devotion  to  the  cause  of  art,  could  have 
exacted  such  universal  homage.  His  works 
are  characterised  by  deep  thought,  philosophic 
treatment,  imagination, and  much  cense  of  humour. 
His  chief  work  is  'Hie  Natur  der  Harmonik  und  . 
Metrik'  (1853,  and  ed.  18  His  mathemati- 
cal and  philosophical  studies  had  given  a  strictly 
logical  turn  to  his  mind,  and  in  this  book  he 
applies  Hegel's  dialectic  method  to  the  study 
of  mus:c.  Gifted  with  an  ear  of  unusual  delicacy, 
he  speculated  deeply  on  the  nature  of  Bound, 
applying  to  the  subject  Hegel's  formulas  of 
proposition,  counter  projiosition,  and  the  ultimate 
unity  of  the  two.  The  book  is  not  intended  for 
practical  instruction,  and  is  indeed  placed  beyond 
the  riach  of  ordinary  musicians  by  its  difficult  I 


terminology.  But  by  those  who  have  mastered 
it,  it  is  highly  appreciated,  and  its  influence  ««n 
later  theoretical  works  is  undeniable.  The  ob- 
vious endeavour  of  recent  authors  to  treat  the 
theory  of  music  on  a  really  scientific  basis,  is 
'  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  impetus  given  by 
Hauptmann.  His  other  works  are— an  '  Erlau- 
terung  zu  der  Kunst  der  Fuge  von  J.  S.  Bach' ; 
various  articles  on  acoustics  in  Chrysander'a 
1 J  ahrbucher '  ;  1  Die  Lebre  von  der  Harmonik,'  a 
posthumous  supplement  to  the  '  Harmonik  und 
Metrik.'  edited  by  his  pnptl  Dr.  Oscar  Fatal; 
'  Opuscula,'  a  small  collection  of  articles  musical 
and  philosophical,  edited  by  his  son;  and  his 
•Letters,'  of  which  3  vols.  (1S71)  are  addressed 
to  Hauser,  late  director  of  the  Munich  Con- 
servatoire,  and  the  third,  edited  by  Hiller  ( 1 876), 
to  Spohr  and  others.  Hauptmann  published 
some  60  compositions,  mainly  interesting  from 
the  characteristic  harmony  l>etween  the  whole 
and  its  parts,  which  [>ervades  them.  Idea  and 
execution  are  alike  complete  ;  the  thought  is 
clear,  the  style  correct ;  while  their  symmetry 
of  form  and"  purity  of  expression  make  them 
true  works  of  art  and  perfect  reflections  of  the 
harmonious  graceful  nature  of  their  author.  In 
early  life  he  wrote  chiefly  instrumental  music — 
Sonatas  for  P.  F.  and  violin  (op.  5,  23);  Duos 
for  2  violins  (op.  2,  16,  17)  etc,  which  betray 
the  influence  of  Spohr.  During  the  bitter  half 
of  his  life  ho  wrote  exclusively  for  the  voioe„ 
Among  his  vocal  com|s<sitions,  more  important 
as  well  as  more  original  than  the  instrumental — 
may  be  named,  a  Mass  (op.  1 H) ;  a  Mass  with  orch. 
(op.  43);  Choruses  for  mixed  voices  (.op.  25,  32, 
47>,  perfect  examples  of  this  style  of  writing; 
2-part  songs  (op.  46);  and  3 -part  canons  (op  ?ot. 
Op.  33,  six  sacred  songs,  were  published  in  Eng- 
lish by  Ewer  &  Co.  Early  in  life  he  composed 
an  opera,  '  Mathilde,'  which  was  repeatedly  per- 
formed at  Cassel.  His  part-songs  are  eminently 
vocal,  and  widely  popular,  and  are  stock  pieces 
with  all  the  Associations  and  church  -choirs 
throughout  Germany.  [A.M.] 

HAUTBOY.  The  English  transference  of 
the  French  Ilaut-boi*,  i.  e.  a  trooden  instrument 
with  a  h'njh  tone.  The  word  is  used  by  Shak- 
speare.  In  Handel's  time  it  was  phoneticised 
into  Hoboy.  The  Italians  spell  it  Oboe,  which 
form  (occasionally,  as  by  Schumann,  Hoboe)  is  now 
adopted  in  Germany  and  England.  Under  that 
head  the  instrument  is  described.  [Oboe.]  [G.J 

HAWES,  William,  born  in  London  in  17S5. 
from  1793  to  1801  a  chorister  of  the  Ch-*|»el 
Royal.  In  1802  he  was  engaged  as  a  violinist 
in  the  bond  of  Covent  Garden,  and  about  the 
same  time  began  to  teach  singing.  In  1S0;;  he 
officiated  as  deputy  lay  vicar  at  Westminster 
Abbey.  On  July  15,  1805.  he  was  appointed 
gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  on  the  form- 
ation of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  1813  was 
elected  an  associate.  In  1814  he  was  appointed 
aim  ner,  master  of  the  choristers  ami  vicar-choral 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  in  1817  master  of  the  children 
and  lu  tenia  t  of  the  Chapel  Royal.    In  the  swuue 
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year  he  became  lay  vicar  of  Westminster  Abliey. 
hut  rationed  bis  appointment  in  1820.  He  was 
the  first  promoter  of  the  Harmonic  Inst  tutiou 
[nee  Argyll  Rooms],  and  after  the  breaking  up 
of  that  establishment  carried  on  for  some  years 
the  busin  ss  of  a  music  publisher  in  the  Strand. 
He  was  for  several  years  director  of  the  mus  e 
at  the  English  Opera,  Lvceum  ;  and  it  was  at 
liia  instance  that  Weber's"' Der  Freischiitz'  was 
first  performed  in  England,  July  24,  1824,  an 
event  which  forms  an  era  in  the  history  of 
the  opera  in  this  country.  Hawes  did  not  at 
first  venture  to  perform  the  entire  work,  the 
finale  being  omit. ed  and  ballads  for  the  sopran  > 
»nd  tenor  interpolated,  but  he  had  soon  the 
natisfaction  of  discovering  that  the  opera  would 
be  accepted  without  curtailment.  The  great 
success  of  the  work  induced  him  subsequently 
to  adapt  the  following  operas  to  the  English 
*tage : — Salieri's  '  Tarrare,'  1 8  j$  •  Winter  s  '  Das 
Unterbrochne  Opferfest'  ('The  Oracle,  or,  The 
luterrupted  Sacrifice'),  1826;  Paer's  'I  Fuo- 
rusciti'  ('The  Freebooters'),  1827;  Mozart's 
•Coal  fan  tutte'  («  Tit  for  Tat'),  1828;  Ries' 

•  Me  Raiiberbraut'  ('  The  Robber's  Bride  "),  and 
Marschner's  '  Der  Vampyr,'  1829.  Hawes  com- 
posed or  compiled  music  for  the  following  pieces: 
— 'Broken  Promises '  (compiled),  1825;  'The 
Sister  of  Charity,*  1829;  'The  Irish  Girl.'  1830; 

•  Comfortable  Lodging*,'  '  The  Dilowk  Gatherer,' 
arid  'The  Climbing  Bov,'  1831 ;  '  The  Mummy,' 
'  The  Quartette.'  and  'The  Yeoman's  Daughter,' 
1833;  and  'The  Muleteer's  Vow'  (partly 
selected),  1835.  He  was  the  composer  of  'A 
Collection  of  five  Glees  and  one  Madrigal,'  and 

•  Six  Glees  for  three  and  four  voices';  and  the 
arranger  of  'Six  Scotch  Songs,  harmonize* I  as 
<  tlee*.'  His  glee,  '  The  bee, the  golden  daughter 
of  the  spring,'  gained  the  prize  given  by  the 
( i  lee  Club  on  its  50th  anniversary  in  April  1 836. 
He  edited  the  publication  in  score  of  '  The 
Triumphs  of  Oriana';  of  a  collection  of  madrigals 
I»y  composers  of  the  1 6th  and  17th  centuries; 
a  collection  of  the  then  unpublished  glees  of 
Reginald  Spofforth  ;  and  a  collection  of  Chants, 
Sanctuses,  and  Responses  to  the  Commandments. 
In  1830  lie  gave  oratorio  performances  in  Lent 
at  both  the  patent  theatres,  but  with  heavy  lots. 
He  was  for  many  years  conductor  of  the  Madrigal 
S»iciety.  and  organist  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  Savoy.  Hawes  died  Feb.  18,  1S46. 
His  daughter,  Maria  Billington  Hawks,  after- 
wards Mrs.  Merest,  for  some  years  occupied  a 
high  position  as  a  contralto  singer,  and  was  the 
composer  of  several  pleasing  ballads.  [W.  H.H.] 

HAWKINS,  James,  Mub.  Bac.,  was  a  cho- 
rister of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
afterwards  organist  of  Ely  Cathedral  from  1682 
until  his  death  in  1729.  He  was  a  voluminous 
composer  of  church  music,  and  1 7  services  and 
75  anthems  by  him  are  preserved  (more  or  less 
complete)  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  Ely  Cathedral. 
Two  services  and  9  anthems  (part  of  those)  are 
»lso  included  in  the  Tudway  collection  (Harl. 
MSS.  7341,  7342).  Hawkins  transcribed  and 
presented  to  the  library  of  Ely  Cathedral  niaiiy 


volumes  of  cathedral  music.  He  took  his  degree 
at  Cambridge  in  1 7 19.  He  was  a  nonjuror,  as  ap- 
pears by  an  autograph  copy  iif  one  of  his  anthems 
in  the  library  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society 
(No.  1719),  the  words  of  which  are  applicable 
to  party  purposes,  and  which  has  a  manuscript 
dedication  '  to  the  Very  Rev"d  Mr  Tomkinson 
ami  the  rest  of  the  Great.  Good,  and  .1  u*t  Non- 
jurors of  St.  John's  College  in  Cambridge.' 

James  Hawkins,  his  son,  wai  organist  of 
Peterborough  Cathedral  from  1714  iwhen  he 
»  as  appointed  at  a  salary  of  £  20  per  annum1)  to 
1759.  He  composed  some  church  music.  One 
of  his  anthems  is  included  in  the  Tudwav  col- 
lection (Harl.  MSS.  734*)-  [W.H.H.] 

HAWKINS.  Sir  John,  Knight,  born  Mar.  30, 
1719,  originally  intended  for  the  profession  of  his 
father,  an  architect  and  surveyor,  but  eventually 
articled  to  an  attorney.  He  was  duly  admitted 
to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  devoting  his 
leisure  hours  to  the  cultivation  of  literature  and 
music.  On  the  formation  of  the  Madrigal  Society 
(1741),  Hawkins,  at  the  iustance  of  Inunyns, 
its  founder,  a  brother  attorney,  became  one  of 
the  original  members.  About  the  same  time  he 
liecame  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Antient 
Music.  Hawkins  wrote  the  words  of  Six  Can- 
tatas, which  were  set  to  music  for  a  voice  and 
instruments,  by  John  Stanley,  and  published  at 
their  joint  risk  in  1742.  These  succeeded  so 
well  that  the  authors  were  induced  to  publish, 
a  few  months  afterwards,  a  similar  set,  which 
met  with  equal  success.  Hawkins  was  also  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  *  Gentleman's  Mag- 
azine' and  other  periodicals.  In  1 740  he  was 
invited  by  Samuel  Johnson  to  be  one  of  the  nine 
members  who  formed  his  Thursday  evening  club 
in  Ivy  Lane.  In  1753  he  married  Miss  Sidney 
Storer,  with  whom  he  received  a  considerable 
fortune,  which  was  greatly  increased  on  the 
death  of  her  brother  in  1759.    Hawkins  then 

Eurchased  a  house  at  Twickenham,  to  which 
e  retired.  In  1 760  he  published  an  edition  of 
Walton  and  Cotton's  'Complete  Angler,'  with  a 
life  of  Walton  and  notes  by  him.-elf,  and  a  life 
of  Cotton  by  William  Oldys.  The  publication 
involved  him  in  a  dispute  with  Mot.es  Browne, 
who  had  shortly  before  put  forth  an  edition  of 
the  '  Angler.'  Hawkin*  s  edition  was  thrice  re- 
produced by  him  in  his  lifetime,  and  again  by 
his  son,  John  Sidney  Hawkins,  after  his  death. 
He  was  an  active  magistrate,  and  in  1 765  became 
Chairman  of  the  Middlesex  Quarter  Sessions. 
In  1770,  with  a  view  of  assisting  the  Academy, 
he  wrote  and  published  anonymously  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  '  An  Account  of  the  institution  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Mu>ic.'  In 
1772,  on  Oct.  23,  he  was  knighted.  In  1776 
he  gave  to  the  world  the  work  on  which  his  fame 
rests — his  '  General  History  of  the  Science  and 
Practice  of  Music,'  in  5  vols.  4to.,  on  which  he 
had  been  engaged  for  16  years.  In  the  same 
V»  ar  Dr.  Burney  published  the  first  volume  of 
his  'General  History  of  Music';  the  other  three 
appearing  at  intervals  between  that  date  and 
1 7*9.  Contemporary  judgment  awarded  the  palm 
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of  superiority  to  Burneyand  neglected  Hawkins. 

Evidence  of  the  feeling  is  found  in  a  catch  which 

wot  formerly  better  known  than  it  in  now  :  — 

•Have  vmi  Sir  John  llawkina'  History? 
Hon,..  f.,lk«  think  it  quit*  a  mvMery. 
Mu-ick  tillM  ln»  wtiitlrotit  bruin. 
}(i>w  t\'\f  like  hiui '!  i*  it  plain? 
Hoth  I've  r*Nnl  and  mu«t  aiirw, 
Tluat  liurury'a  hiatory  iilr-asc*  me.' 

Which  in  performance  is  made  to  sound 

'  Hir  John  Hawkins  I 
.Hum  hiit  hiatory ! 
How  d  yp  lik«-  him  T 
Hum  bin  history! 
liuriu-y  a  iiUtory  pleases  tne.' 

Posterity,  however,  has  reversed  tne  decision 
of  the  wits  ;  Hawkins'  History  has  lieen  re 
p.-inted  (Novella,  l > 7 ^ .  2  vols  Avo.),  but  Bur- 
ney's  never  reached  a  second  edition.  The  truth 
lies  between  the  extremes.  Burney,  pttssessed 
of  far  greater  musical  knowledge  than  Hawkins, 
better  judgment,  and  a  better  stvie,  frequently 
wrote  about  things  which  he  ha  I  not  suffi- 
ciently examined ;  Hawkins,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  industrious  and  painstaking  than  Burney, 
was  deficient  in  technical  skill,  and  often  in- 
accurate. In  17*4  l>r.  Johnson  appointed  Sir 
John  Uawkjpa  one  of  his  executors,  and  left 
to  him  the  cLre  of  his  fame.  Sir  John  ful- 
filled this  trust  by  writing  a  life  of  Johnson, 
and  publishing  an  edition  of  his  works  in  1 1  vols. 
Kvn  in  17S7.  Whilst  engaged  on  the  work  the 
library  at  his  house  in  (jueen  Square.  West- 
minster, was  destroyed  by  fire.  Fortunately  he 
had,  soon  after  the  publication  of  his  History, 
presented  the  fine  collection  of  theoretical  trea- 
tises and  other  works  formed  by  I>r.  1'epusch, 
and  which  he  bad  acquired,  to  the  British 
Museum,  so  that  the  l<ws,  although  severe,  was 
much  less  than  it  might  have  been.  On  May 
14,  1789,  Hawkins  was  attacked  by  paralysis, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  on  2ist  of  the 
same  month.  He  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of 
Westminster  Abliey,  under  a  Btone  on  which 
was  inscribed  pursuant  to  his  own  wish,  only 
the  initials  of  his  name,  the  date  of  his  death, 
and  his  age. 

The  following  pieces  are  printed  by  Hawkins 
in  his  History.  The  reference  is  to  the  chapter, 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  No. 


Obrll.  Mm  olil.   App.  22. 
Csatl.  M.  A.  'Cara  rum.1 124. 
Cfctftna,  Thoa  o»erture  to 

Ml.  KI. 


Allan—la.   A  Voluntary.  App.  11. 

AwthMft,  <;uw.. 
llach.  J.s.   Arte.  VI. 
IU  War.   alfclH Hill.  14-2. 
llai.Uter,  J.   '  MriU«  lajie.' App.  2*V  • 'leny-ii*  non  I'apa.  Canon, 
llatex.n.   Your  ahli.lo*  ej«».  Mi.  I  '  Cork  LbTML'  App.:*. 
'Brllemlra.'  App.  A  •  CoM  and  raw.'    App.  J«>. 

1W-I1  luu*.  Mft  "  Coo*  follow  me.*  I  anon.  «7. 

el,  i.  '  Ye  rr«lka*  thought*,'  '  Cotidllor  aline.'  57. 

Contra  puixrt  in,    *  Mmplrx  and 

Dlmlnutiia.'  51, 
Corelll.  Solo  In  A.  W. 
('ornjvhe.  W.  '  Ah  l»-»lirrw  jou.'TfL 

lh..  '  tloy.laj.'  7*. 
OHHMMta  *  LatlinilU  reunl*.*  lfii 
Croft  l»r.  '  lly  time.  O  jre  u.uwi».' 
IflT. 

I  ,iv  motel  In.  70. 

hra.lil.  Tlw  oLM  ebell.  App.fl 
Drum,  voluutar.  and  march.  M. 
DaMtahle.    '  N«  »•  t<-n«  tlr»o,  61 
DjpuB.  J.   '  Ad  lapi.ll«.*  7<i. 
kctltv  i.  '  A  aoldler  and  a  «allor,' 
jai, 

Krrl<-».  J.   A  rope  ilanre,  App,  ?*4. 
I  rclev  Sol.    '  I'ellamlra.'  Apt".  -1. 
l  .1" ii.lv    II.     •  Where  kt'fiuf 
grief/  App.  4. 


nr.. 

Tevln.  Canon.  IfB. 
*  I'.lack  »anctui .'  App. 
Ttlltheman.    A  Mcane  App.  9. 

'In  rain  l»  delay.*  172. 


,  It.  smoking  catch.  1W. 
anou*. 

Ujrd.  W.  i  anon. 'U  Lux.' (Ml 
I*.,  Ml«rrere,  rtft. 
IX>.  Canon.  <I7. 


lto.  •  IHIWtw.' 
I)t>.  The  r»,-|r-,  | 
Wrd».  UMafi  of.  1. 
Canon,  .'.  In  2. 
Can-.ni  varum.,  119. 
Canto  lU'iiratn.  M. 

muoclcll.'  184. 


Edward*.  R.  Bj 

Arp.  ft. 
I»o.  '  In  going  to  *  A  p.  7. 
'  liaudl  '  canon.  119. 
Fa-burden.  *>7. 
Fandango.  App.  M. 
Fanned  (riKind.  App.  24. 
Farmer.  •  You  prrtty  flower..*  lav. 
Fayrfai.  I»r.   '  Ave  »urufue  '  71. 
Frrv..b»kll.   Canioua.  13& 
t.alllard.  '  Ye  that  In  aalen.'lTT 
I.. mlniaiil    s<,|o  m. 
Ii«.  U.  a.  '  .Ne  LeterK' 7L 
•l.rren  Jeevev"  App.  21. 
I.wne.  t»r.     |IT  tn- 
HWWrtM  Tone*.  T.,  *». 
llarr.nt;U.n.  '  lilack  aauctm."  App 


77. 


Harm.   'Tnolooalr  '  174. 

I.i-die  1  an*  '  App.  i*. 
H-ury  VIII.  'guam 
•  Hr,  Uiri.'  App.  SL 
'  Hold  thy  pearr.'  ranrm.  fi7. 
'  Hu*  «l«oaM  »r       ■>■  canon.  r?7. 
Ilumfrey.  1*.  '  1  paw  all  cuj  noun.'  '  -rlh-imrr  «  Kouiui. 


Ralre 

Mttaica  Acta.  Ov 
ockriihem. 

73. 

•  Old  fdmon  the  kln«  ■  Apt>- 1*. 

'  0  nij  (earful  dres»n»."  oai>.  a.  «C 
t>rart  Ubora.  cau.jn  1IV?. 
I  alr»lri..a.   ' Mmi  cm uv' ft. 
Do.  "  (  prdn  (eulil.'  SS. 

•  I'artbenla.'  UC 

'  l*aul'>  Uorplc  •  App.  1-V 
rUOtPa,  ivur.   •  Vol  i 
l  .  rla  i  ort..  «. 

rnrncO.  H. 

OUM^uid.'  canon.  119. 

RawcmcnlL  liompipe,^ 

ll^^l.  •  lte>o.c»  •  App.  a. 
"  Ito^er  of  Coyerler.'  App.  13*. 
li.jirrr^.  It.     It  Vtum 

Awk  VL 
Itorr.i  iprtann.  'Anwrchtct 
Ko»»i  Kmlllo.   Canon.  C7. 
scacehL   •  V..bh  <totum  m.' 


App.  Si 
In  te  '  ra.-i4.ti ,  US. 
l«ac  H.  •  Coneeptto."  70. 
Miam.  J.  •  llnry  .b-ltehu.'  m 
John,  come  kl»«  roe.'  \pp.  IS. 
"John  Dory.'  App.  2S. 
'Johnny,  cuck  thy  bearer .' 
•A 

Johuwm.  •  l',  f»  -J  b  my  name 

Anp.  I. 

Jn«niln.   Klna'a  Canon.  7a 

I>...  'O  Je^.i  Bit.' 72. 
Krrl  J.  C.   or«an  caninna,  154. 
«.  < '.   '  O  d'amarlwime.'  74. 

I>».  '  Una ii  I  m  i.  mary,'  Wi. 
I  a«'«.  H.    '  l-«reet  rrlin.'  t.'|. 

I   i  Mil    •  Tu  rrola.' US. 

lull).     K.land'  13S. 

Mac-  I^«..n.  Ul, 

Marlnck.    A  rlrjliM  and  mother 

M, 

V\  tiur  father,  etc..  112  11% 
Marcrll44.  •  I>all'  Trilmnal.'  Inn. 


Maren/ki.  U  '  1»«<I  a  I'amala.' rV.  Viccutlno.    '  A 
MIlKiti.  *  o  had  I  irlnji,'  HJL 
34loT4»re.  canon,  lit*. 
'  Nl^rer*  nn«trl.'  Tallla.«V. 
Mont..  F.  de.  '  Da  M  rami  *  74. 
MonteTerda,    •  I'erch'  a  •  (Orfe-Jl 

UK. 

Do.  Mnreaca  I'dn.i.  ins. 
Murlry.T. '  IteaJde  a  fountain,*  100. 


'  fhiklna-  of  the  4.|,rvU.'  App.  u, 
Shrplianl.  J.  '  t>le*'u  lr<*.'  7*. 

Da.  A  point.  App.  10. 
rl..th.cr>  of  the  1. 
Mettanl. 

Steruhold  a  Uopklm.  5 

1  17. 

StrVain.  A.  '  All'  acqna.*  C4. 
Sutltifiiy'*  minuet.  App.  27. 
burner  Is  I  rumrn  In. 
H)M(>«m.(,hr.    Irivbk*.  1*Sl 
Tallla.     Ab*tenre."  W. 
l'rv.    ML.er.-re  ' 

I',..  'Ukl  a«  the  dcdefral  *  App. l> 
Ta»en>er  J.   'o  •p.etajtar.' 7^>. 
TIm-oI  aid  of  Nayarrc  S>«»j.  *U 
Tti^re  lie*  a  pu.l<llnc  '  Ilk 
TlH4rtie.  J.   '  Mella  <ju>«.'  77. 
'  Toilet  .  erourvl.  App.  17. 
Tye.  '  It  cl.ai.rr4  it. 
•  t'aor  mea,'  App. 
Valeutl.il.  Cauon.  67. 
Vnu^v  l  rli.ee  o4. 


etc..  K 

•WebeMddlenthre«.*1ia 

Weelkev    'Aye  tor'. '  lot 
Wi  ld, hj.  '  Kn  in  (jraee  |r>«.«>.'  144. 
WhltrliKke.   Curanto.  ta. 
Wtlbye.    'Lady.  «heti  1  twhUd.' 
im. 

WUUert,  A.  Quem  dlmnt.  7i 

[W.H.H] 

HATOrtE  OU  LE  SECRET.  Opt  ra  com i«pje 
in  J  acts ;  words  by  Scrilte,  music  by  Auber. 
Protluced  at  the  OpVra  Coniique  Dec.  iS,  1847. 
It  was  pmhiced  in  English  (same  titled  at  the 
Strand  Theatre  April  x,  48,  and  at  Covent  Ganlen 
(Prne  and  Harrison)  Nov.  4,  48  (jst  appearanc* 
of  Miss  Lucombe).  [G.] 

HAYDEN,  George,  orgauist  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  lk-nnoutlsey,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
iSth  century.  About  17.23  he  published  Thrt* 
Cantatas,  which  ditplayed  considerable  ability. 
He  also  composed  a  song  called  '  New  Mad  Tom.' 
c  iinmencing  *  In  my  triumphant  chariot  hurl'd.' 
which  was  afterwards  tacked  on  to  the  former 
p  irt  of  the  older  song  '  Forth  from  my  dark  and 
dismal  cell,'  instead  of  the  latter  verms  begin- 
ning 'Last  night  I  heard  the  dttg-star  bark,* 
and  was  often  sung  with  it.  His  two  part  song. 
'Ah  I  saw  fair  Clora  walk  alone,'  wu  long  a 
favourite.  [W.H.H.; 

HAYDN,  Johaks  Michael,  born,  l.ke  his 
brother  Joseph,  at  Hohrau,  Sept.  14,  1737;  was 
grounded  in  music  by  the  village  schoolmaster, 
and  at  eight  became  chori»ter  at  St.  Stephen's, 
Vienna.  His  voice  was  a  pure  soprano  of  great 
compass,  and  his  style  so  good  that,  as 
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Joseph's  voice  began  to  change  Michael  took  all 
the  principal  parts.    He  played  the  violin  and 
organ,  and  was  soon  able  to  act  as  deputy 
organist  at  St.  Stephen's.    He  was  fond  of  his- 
tory, geography,  and  the  classics.    In  music  he 
aimed  at  originality  from  the  first,  and  formed 
u  sort  of  society  among  his  school-fellows  for 
delecting  plagiarisms.    Like  his  brother  he  had 
no  regular  instruction  in  composition,  but  taught 
himself  from  t  ux's  '  Gradus,'  which  he  copied  1 
«miire  in  1757.    His  first  known  mass  is  dated 
Teniesvar,  1754;  other  works  were  composed 
at  Warasdin  and  Belenyes ;  but  how  he  came 
to  be  in  Hungary  is  not  known.    In  1757  he 
was  Capellmeister  at  Grosswardein  to  the  bishop 
Count  Finnian,  whose  uncle  Archbishop  Sigis- 
round  of  Salzburg  ap|K>inted  him,  in  1762,  his 
director  and  concertnieister.    In  1777  he  also 
became  organist  at  the  churches  of  Holy  Trinity 
and  St.  Peter.    On  the  17th  of  August,  1768, 
he  married  Maria  Mag<lalena  Lipp.  daughter 
of  the  cathedral  organist,  and  a  singer  at  the 
archbishop's  court,  who  took  the  principal  parts 
in  several  of  Mozart's  juvenile  operas,  and  is 
mentioned  by  him  as  leading  a  peculiarly  strict 
life.  They  had  one  child,  a  daughter,  born  1770, 
died  the  following  year.    The  wife  lived  to  be 
Si,  and  died  in  June  1827.    Michael's  salary, 
at  first  300  florins  {£24)  with  board  and  lodging, 
was  afterwards  doubled ;  and  this  modest  pittance 
was  sufficient  to  retain  him  for  tho  whole  of  his 
life  at  Salzburg.    His  attachment  to  the  place 
was  extraordinary,  one  attraction  being  the  proxi- 
mity of  his  great  lriend,  a  clergyman  named 
Kettensteiner.    In  1783  the  then  archbishop, 
Hieronymus  Count  Colloredo,  commissioned  him 
to  compose  some  vocal  pieces  to  be  used  instead 
ot  the  instrumental  music  between  the  Gloria  and 
Credo  at  high  mass.    Michael  selected  words 
from  the  Roman  Missal,  and  his  first  Graduale — 
first  of  1 14— was  performed  on  Dec.  24.    In  1 798 
he  vioited  Vienna,  and  was  cordially  received  by 
his  brother,  and  by  Kybler,  Sussmayer,  Henne- 
Lxrg.  Hummel,  and  von  Reich  the  amateur, 
who  pressed  him  to  settle  among  them,  but  in 
vain.   In  Dec.  1800  he  lost  his  property  through 
the  taking  of  Salzburg  by  the  French,  but  his 
brother  and  friends  came  liberally  to  his  assis 
tance.    The  Empress  Maria  Theresa3  hearing  of 
hi»  losses  commissioned  him  to  compose  a  man*, 
wtiich  he  presented  to  her  in  person.    The  per- 
formance took  place  at  Laxenburg,  Oct.  4,  1801, 
under  his  own  direction;  the  Empress  hang  the 
soprano  solos,  rewarded  him  munificently,  and 
commanded  another  mass  for  the  Emperor  and  a 
requiem.    Accompanied  by  his  friend  Rotten- 
sterner  he  visited  Eisenstadt,  where  for  tho  first 
and  only  time  in  their  lives  the  three  Haydns 
fepent  some  happy  days  together.    Michael  much 
enjoyed  the  canons  which  decorated  the  walls  of 
Joseph's  study  in  Vienna,  and  asked  leave  to  copy 
some  of  them,  but  Joseph  replied,  '  Get  away  with 
your  copies ;  you  can  compose  much  better  for 

i^lM.  MS.  enf  y.  like  Um  »uUtr»pfi  of  hii  flrtt  tBA'l.  1TM,  U  In  the 
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younelf.'  Michael  however  carried  his  point,  and 
even  added  a  fourth  part  to  'Die  Mutter  an  ihr 
Kind.'  Prince  Esterhazy  commissioned  Michael 
to  compose  a  mass  and  vespers,  and  offered  him 
the  vice  capellmeistership  of  his  chapel,  but  he 
twice  refused,  in  the  hope  that  the  chapel  at  Salz- 
burg would  be  reorganised  and  his  salary  rahed. 
His  hopes  were  deceived,  but  meantime  the  post 
at  Eisenstadt  had  l>een  filled  'up,  and  he  wrote 
to  his  brother  complaining  bitterly  of  the  disap- 
pointment. Joseph  thought  Michael  too  straight- 
forward for  Enenstadt:  'Ours  is  a  court  life,' 
paid  he,  '  but  a  very  different  one  from  yours  at 
Salzburg ;  it  is  uncommonly  hard  to  do  what 
you  want.'  At  this  time  Michael  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  at  Stockholm,  and  sent 
in  exchange  for  his  diploma  a  Missa  Hiepanica 
for  two  choirs  (oomp.  1786),  and  other  church 
works.  In  Dec.  1805  he  finished  his  last  inass, 
for  two  sopranos  and  alto,  written  for  his  choristers. 
He  made  some  progress  with  the  requiem  for  tha 
Empress  but  was  unable  to  fin,-  li  it.  While  on 
his  deathbed  his  beautiful  '  Lauda  Sion'  was 
sung  at  hiB  request  in  the  next  room,  and  soon 
after,  on  August  10,  1806,  he  expired.  The 
requiem  was  completed  by  portions  from  his  earlier 
one  in  C  minor,  and  per.ormed  at  his  funeral. 
He  lies  in  a  side  chapel  of  St.  Peter's  Church. 
A  well-dehigned  monument  was  erected  in  1821, 
and  over  it  is  an  urn  containing  his  skull.  In 
the  tavern  of  St.  Peter's  monastery  is  still  shown 
the  1  Haydn-Sttibchen,'  his  almost  daily  resort. 
His  widow  received  from  the  Empress  600  florins 
for  the  score  of  the  requkm;  from  Prince 
Esterhazy  30  ducats  for  the  opera  '  Andromeda 
and  Perseus,'  and  an  annuity  of  36  gold  ducats 
for  all  his  MS.  compositions.  His  brother  several 
times  sent  him  money,  and  in  his  first  will  (1801) 
left  4000  florins  to  him,  and  in  his  second  (lSog) 
1000  to  the  widow.  His  liket.ess,  with  regular, 
steady  features,  exists  in  many  oil-portraits, 
engravings,  lithographs,  and  drawings. 

In  character  Michael  was  upright,  good-tem- 
pered, and  modest;  a  little  rough  in  manners, 
and  in  later  life  given  to  drink.  His  letters 
show  him  to  have  bten  a  warm-hearted  friend, 
and  that  he  was  devout  may  be  inferred  from 
his  habit  of  initialling  all  his  MSS.  with  'O.  a. 
M.  D.  Gl.'  (Omnui  ad  Mojorcm  Dti  (tlnriam). 
As  a  com  is  Ber  he  was  overshadowed  by  the  fame 
of  his  brother.  His  own  words  'Give  me  good 
librettos,  and  the  same  patronage  as  my  brother, 
and  I  should  not  be  behind  him,'  could  scarcely 
have  been  fulfilled,  since  he  failed  in  the  very 
qualities  which  ensured  his  brother's  success. 
On  the  other  hand,  Joseph  pn»fe*sed  that  Michael's 
church  compositions  were  superior  to  his  own  in 
earnestness,  severity  of  style,  and  sustained  power. 
They  are  however  very  unequal ;  many  are  anti- 
quated from  the  monotony  of  the  accompani- 
ment, while  others — the  Mass  in  D  minor,  the 
Graduale  '  Trts  sunt,'  the  «  Lauda  Sion.'  the  well- 
known  'Tenebrae'  in  Eo,  etc.— are  still  highly 

«  Thf  VI<W»pHlmM««*r«hlp  w»«  beMowwt  on  Jnhann  Furhv 
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eHteemed.  Leopold  Mozart,  a  man  who  disliked 
hi*  manners,  wrote  to  hi*  s  n  'Heir  Haydn  is 
a  man  whose  merit  you  will  be  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge.' This  refer*  to  hi*  sacred  works,  several 
of  which  Wolfing  scored  for  practice ;  he  also 
Kent  for  them  to  Vienna,  and  eudeavouml  to 
make  them  better  known.  esj>eeially  introducing 
them  to  Van  Swieten.  In  1 7S.<,  when  Michael  WM 
1  .1  I  aside  by  illne«s,  Mozart  composed  two  string 
duels  for  'him.  Franz  Schubert  visited  Michael  s 
grave  in  1835,  and  thus  records  his  impressions: 
'  The  good  Haydn  !  It  almost  seemed  as  if  his 
clear  calm  spirit  were  hovering  over  rae.  I  may 
be  neither  ialm  nor  clear,  but  no  man  living 
reverences  him  more  than  I  do.  My  eyes  filled 
with  tears  as  we  came  away.*  Ferdinand  Schu- 
bert comjMwed  a  striking  chorus  to  words  in  praise 
of  Michael  Haydn.  Among  his  numerous  pupils 
we  may  mention  C.  M.  von  Wel>erf  Neukomm, 
VVolfl.  and  Reicha.  There  exists  •  Bi.«graphische 
Rkizze,'  a  very  warm-hearted  pamphlet  written 
by  Schinn  and  Otter  (Salzburg.  1 80S). 

Of  his  compositions  comparatively  few  have 

1  it  printed.    His  modesty  was  excessive,  and 

prevented  his  ever  availing  himself  of  the  offers 
of  Brcitkopf  4  HarteL  The  following  list  of  his 
works  is  complete. 

«er*r*l  i>rm»n  until  *cmf.  A 
trrmX  many  <n»l»r1o» ".  eauiata*. 
uperai  1  liirliHlinc  '  Andnxiieda  • 
I'erwuV  1778  ,  niytholo«lral  Oper- 
etta*, a  •  pastoral  '  IM*  Ilochirl' 
auf  der  Alai."  S  collection*  of  4-part 
«.•,(»  .Vkrtinm.  Kder.  I7«W;  Salt- 
bun  Hacker.  l-Otl;  .eyeral  »ln«l« 
ixiei.'Karl  <\rr  Meld.  K.rtherrnf  *»n 
1  v  vt  .■  rrrtch,'  etc ; «  cumnt  In  4  and 
A  part*  ihalibur*.  Meyer,  MM 

Theoretical  -  '  I'artltur-  I  uti  1»- 
mi -lit  '  i  ..Hi.  ,1 1  t  Martin  Klurhiih- 
reltcr.  In  the  Imperial  Library 
U  an  Antlpbonartum  rnmanuni 
with  figured  law.  fli.*«l»«l  In  171t.». 

[G  F.  P.J 

HAYDN,  .TosrPH,  or,  according  to  the  bap- 
tismal register,  Fkanz  JoflKI'H,  the  father  of 
the  symphony  and  the  quartet,  was  born  in 
the  night  between  March  31  and  April  I,  1732, 
at  Rohrau,  a  small  Austrian  village  on  the 
Leitha,  which  there  divides  Lower  Austria  and 
Hungary.  He  was  the  second  child  of  Mathias 
Haydn,  a  master  wheelwright,  by  his  marriage 
(Nov.  24,  1738)  with  Maria  Roller,  daughter  of 
the  '  Marktrichter '  and  cook  in  Count  Harrach's 
household.  Haydn's  ancestors  came  originally 
from  Hainburg,  a  town  close  to  the  Danube, 
about  4  leagues  from  Rohrau.  His  great  grand- 
father Kaspar  was  a  servant  in  tho  hill-castle 

•  Afterward*  published  In  Homrt't  name.  OXocbel 

No*.  1-1  and  V.'t.i 

*  Arurta  published  three. 

»  On'  in  C  wa«  printed  under  Joaeph'*  name  as  op.  «. 

*  Th-  weoml.  In  I*.  I»  ui.niiuhed.  iKQhneU 
»  Ml.  am  Much  Mass  Herman,.  II,-  ,  Ilea*  *or  dclo. 

In  C  ,lla»lin»<r  ,  it  r*rj  popular. 

•  «  In  *>tr  it— .11  and  41-W.  In  th*  ' Kcclealartleon.'  (Spina.) 
f -Lllankv  dc  vctierabill  •arranieut".'  (Hreltknpf  A  UArtel.. 

»  Th*  oratorio*  p*rlonned  In  Lent  were  generally  joint -rompm!- 
tlnns  by  various  author*:  fur  InManre.  In*.  hchuMlirkrli  uV«  rr*ten 
li*bot*»'  H7iH«i  of  which  Mn/»rt  u*<\  in  i  wrote  the  fcr»t  part,  Mkhaa 
Haydn  th<-  veond,  ami  AillcaA«rr.  I'ourf-ervaiiitt,  the  tlilrd. 
»  Vocal  •curr.  Falter  A  Soli.  Munich  IWL\  often  ascribed  to  Jovph. 
»•  1. ■      .  ■  1  by  ober  of  ralrburv  l*.ta.  The  acore  li  anion*  IS* 
,ufU 


Instrumental  —  M  »hort  organ 
ploon  fur  txvlnuer*.  miiklMlnff  ol 
prelud**,  etc  In  all  th*  K  Church 
tiitiM  ipublt*he>l  at  MnO;  V»ym- 
photilev  :and  llartlten.  1  Milet,  1 
3o,u'.nl*l«  «TriwK  marrli'-v  I.' 
miuti*t*  f"r  full  orrhmtra  lAinrv- 
.1 


Vocal  -  about  Sr*  composition* 
t.r  the  Church.  Including  S  re- 
quiems.' 14  roa*M-».  4  «i*rman 
U'aww*  *  114  '  ^ra-liiali-*,  f"  ofler- 
tolrev  *'  lltanlm.  11  vxcpervASBlre 
Urirlna,  H  KrMmirMirteti.  S  Trite- 
br*.  lieglua  tixll.  etc  etc ;  and 
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there,  one  of  the  few  who  escaped 
it  was  stormed  by  the  Turks  on  July  1 1,  l6\ 
Kasfiar's  ton  Thomas,  a  master  whee!wri^.i 
and  member  of  the  town  council,  had  7  book  «>s 
whom  Mathias,  the  father  of  our  Haydn,  born 
Jan  }!,  1 699,  was  youngest  but  one.  Thorns*  1 
widow  married  a  journeyman  wheelwrigiv. 
Mathias  Seefranz  (died  May  2,  1 762,  aged 
K9I,  who  thus  became  Haydn's  step  ^grandfather 
aud  one  of  tlieir  children,  Julie  Rosined 
a  schoolmaster  named  Frankh, 
Haydn's  first  teacher.  Tbe  sons  nearly  a~ 
learnt  the  wheelwright's  trade,  and  then  sr5 
out  on  their  travels;  after  which  Mathi* 
settled  in  Rohrau,  and  built  himself  tk 
little  house  at  the  end  of  the  market  plan, 
where  Haydn  was  born,  and  which  though  twxt 
rebuilt  is  still  standing  in  its  original  form 
Maria  Haydn  (born  Nov.  io,  1707)  bore  b-? 
husband  I  a  children,  of  whom  the  sixth  ww 
Johann  Michael,  the  church  composer;  and  the 
eleventh  Johann  Evangelist,  an  unimportaBt 
tenor  singer,  who  was  admitted  to  the  cLapel  sf 
Prince  Ksterhazy  011  his  brother  Joseph's  ft- 
commendatiou.  After  Maria's  death  (Feb.  2$. 
1754)  Mathias  married  again,  aud  had  £v< 
more  children,  who  died  young.  He  himsrif 
departed  Sept.  12,  1763. 

Haydn's  parents  were  honest,  industriom 
people,  who  instilled  iuto  their  children  a  k*r 
for  work,  method,  cleanliness,  and.  abo^e  *H, 
religion  In  his  old  age  Haydn  gratefulfr  sc- 
knowledged  his  obligations  to  their  care.  Bvtk 
were  fond  of  music,  and  both  sang.  The  fatb-r 
had  a  fair  tenor  voice,  and  accompanied  hiiosetf 
on  the  harp,  though  without  knowing  a  b***- 
The  child  soon  began  to  biug  their  simple  son^v 
astonit-hing  them  by  the  correctness  of  his  ear 
and  the  beauty  of  his  voice.  But  he  did  not  sty 
there.  Having  seen  tbe  schoolmaster  play  tat 
violin,  he  would  sit  on  the  stove  bench  a*i 
accompany  his  parents  as  they  sang,  precise! j 
imitating  the  schoolmaster's  handling  of  th* 
bow,  and  keeping  strict  time,  with  two  pi**** 
of  wood  as  his  instrument.  He  was  one  day 
surprised,  when  thus  engaged,  by  his  relation 
Frankh,  from  Hainburg.  Thinking  that  he  «** 
in  him  the  making  of  a  musician.  Frankh  per- 
suaded the  parents  to  commit  their  little  hoy  s* 
his  care.  The  mother  would  have  preferred  k:< 
entering  the  priesthood,  or  bec  iming  a  scha.4- 
master,  and  it  required  all  the  father's  authoritv 
to  make  her  consent;  but  he  felt  that  he  had 
himself  been  capable  of  better  things,  and  louke*i 
forward  to  seeing  his  son  a  Ch.ir-regent  «* 
Capellmeistcr,  as  a  compensation  for  his  own  lot 
At  the  age  of  six,  then,  the  little  Joseph — in  tss 
Austrian  dialect  'Sepperl' — was  taken  by  hit 
lather  to  school  at  Hamburg. 

Johann  Mathias  Frankh,  Haydn's  diMant  re- 
lative (he  called  him  -imply  *  cousin '),  was  at 
excellent  teacher,  very  strict,  and 
practical.    Haydn  not  only  became  a 
singer,  but  alao  learned  something  of  the 
menu  most  in  use,  and  spent  nearly  all  his  I 
in  church  or  in  school. 
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him,  and  if  he  had  any  difficulty,  his  master's 
severity  soon  overcame  it.   In  his  old  age  he 
»|M»ke  with  thankfulness  of  this  hard  probation, 
and  of  his  cousins  discipline.    '  I  shall  be  grate- 
ful to  that  man  as  lung  as  I  live,'  said  he  to 
Griesinger,  '  for  keeping  me  so  hard  at  work, 
though  I  used  to  get  more  flogging  than  food.' 
On  another  occasion,  when  speaking  in  his 
modest  way  of  his  own  talents  and  industry, 
be  added,  'Almighty  God.  to  whom  T  render 
thanks  for  all  His  unnumbered  mercies,  gave  me 
such  facility  in  music,  that  by  the  time  I  was  6 
1  stood  up  like  a  man  and  >ang  masses  in  the 
church  choir,  and  could  play  a  little  on  the 
c'avier  and  the  violin.'  But  the  lad  sadly  missed 
his  mother's  care.    He  was  neglected  both  iu 
clothes  and  person  (he  already  wore  a  wig,  '  for 
the  sake  of  cleanliness ').  and  the  results  of  this 
n  gleet  distressed  him  long  and  sorely.  When 
quite  an  old  man  he  said  to  Dies  the  painter — 
who,  like  Griesingtr,  visited  him  frequently  with 
a  view  to  his  biography — '  I  could  not  help  per- 
ceiving, much  to  my  distress,  that  I  was  grad- 
ually getting  very  dirty,  and  though  I  thought  a 
good  dial  of  my  little  person,  was  not  always 
able  to  avoid  spots  of  dirt  on  my  clothes,  of 
which  I  was  dreadfully  ashamed  —  in  fact,  I 
was  a  regular  little  urchin.'    Dies  has  preserved 
another  anecdote  of  this  period,  in  which  Haydn 
figures.    A  drummer  was  wanted  for  a  proces- 
sion, and  his  master  thrust  him  into  the  vacant 
office,  first  showing  him  how  to  make  the  stroke. 
The  effect  must  have  been  comical,  as  he  was  so 
«tnall  that  the  instrument  had  to  be  carried  before 
him  on  the  back  of  a  colleague  of  equal  height, 
who  happened  to  be  a  hunchback.    Haydn  re- 
tained his  liking  for  the  drum,  and  prided  him- 
self on  his  skill,  with  which  indeed  he  once 
astonished  Salomon's  orchestra  during  his  stay  in 
JLondon.    The  drums  on  which  he  performed  at 
JIain>>urg  on  the  occasion  just  named  are  still 
preserved  in  the  choir  of  the  church. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  a  decisive  change 
took  place  in  his  life.    George  Keutter,  Hof- 
conipositor  and  Capellmeister  at  St.  Stephen's. 
Vienna,  was  on  a  visit  to  his  friend  Anton 
Johann  Palmb,  pastor  of  Hamburg,  and  having 
heard  Haydn's  '  weak,  sweet  voice'  (as  he  himself 
called  it),  put  him  through  an  examination,  and 
offered  him  a  place  as  chorister  at  St.  Stephen's. 
To  go  to  Vienna  seemed  to  the  boy  an  almost 
incredible  piece  of  good  fortune.     His  parents 
gave  their  consent ;  and  with  a  joyful  heart  he 
bade  farewell  to  Hamburg.     His  grandmother 
had  died  just  before — May  17,  1739;  Frankh 
lived  to  be  75,  and  died  May  10,  1783,  his  wife 
.Julie  Kosine  (who  did  not  do  her  duty  by 
Haydn)  having  preceded  him  in  Jan.  1760.  Of 
their  two  daughters,  Anna  Rosalia,  born  1752, 
married  Philipp  Schiinpel,  usher  of  the  school, 
and  afterwards  Chor-regent.    Haydn  showed  his 
gratitude  to  the  family  by  leaving  the  latter 
couple  a  sum  of  money  and  his  portrait  of 
Frankh,  '  my  first  instructor  in  music'  They 
both,  however,  died  before  him,  in  1805,  and 
the  portrait  has 
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It  was  in  1740  that  Haydn  entered  the  Can- 
torei  of  St.  Stephen's,  where  he  was  to  pass  his 
remaining  years  of  study.  The  house  was  one 
of  a  row  which  came  close  up  to  the  principal 
entrance  of  the  cathedral,  and  from  his  window 
he  looked  straight  on  the  glorious  spire.  He 
tells  us  that,  '  besideB  tho  regular  studies,  he 
learned  singing,  the  clavier,  and  the  violin  from 
good  masters.'  The  'regular  studies'  included 
religion,  a  little  Latin,  writing,  and  ciphering. 
His  singing  masters  are  said  to  have  been  Ge- 
gen bauer  and  Finsterbusch  ;  the  former,  sub- 
cantor  and  violinist  at  St.  Stephen's,  probably 
taught  him  the  violin  as  well ;  the  latter  was 
a  tenor  in  the  court  chapel.  No  instruction 
seems  to  have  been  given  in  harmony  and 
composition  at  the  Cantorei ;  but  this  did  not 
trouble  Von  Keutter  (ennobled  in  1740).  Haydn 
could  only  remember  having  had  two  lessons 
from  him  all  the  time  he  was  there.  But  the 
instinct  for  composition  made  him  cover  every 
blank  sheet  of  music  paper  on  which  he  could 
lay  his  hands — '  it  must  be  all  right  if  the  paper 
was  nice  and  full."  Keutter  surprised  him  once 
sketching  a  'Salve  Itegina'  for  12  voices,  and 
told  him  sharply  he  had  better  try  it  first  in  two 
parta— how,  he  did  not  take  the  pains  to  show — 
and  further  advised  him  to  write  variations  on 
the  motets  and  vespers  he  heard  in  church.  In 
this  way  he  was  thrown  back  upon  himself.  '  I 
certainly  had  the  gift,'  he  says,  'and  by  dint  of 
hard  work  I  managed  to  get  on.'  An  anecdote 
of  this  time  shows  that  as  a  boy  he  was  not 
behind  his  comrades  in  fun  and  mischief.  The 
choristers  were  frequently  required  to  sing  with 
the  imperial  chapel  —  which  explains  Haydn's 
statement  that  he  had  sung  with  great  success 
both  at  court  and  in  St.  Stephen's.  This  gen- 
erally happened  when  the  court  was  at  Schon- 
brunn.  The  palace  had  only  just  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  scaffolding  was  still  standing — an 
irresistible  temptation  to  boys.  The  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  had  caught  them  climbing  it  many 
a  time,  but  her  thread  and  prohibitions  had  no 
effect.  One  day  when  Haydn  was  balancing 
himself  aloft,  far  above  his  schoolfellows,  the 
Empress  saw  him  from  the  windows,  and  re- 
quested her  Hofcompositor  to  take  care  that 
'  that  fair-haired  blockhead '  (blonder  Dickkopf ), 
the  ringleader  of  them  all,  got  'einen  recenten 
Schilling'  (slang  for  a  'good  hid;ng').  When 
he  was  Capellmeister  to  Prince  Ksterhazy,  '  the 
fair-haired  blockhead'  had  an  opportunity,  at 
Esterhaz,  of  thanking  the  Empress  for  this  mark 
of  imperial  favour. 

In  the  autumn  of  1745  Haydn  had  the  plea- 
sure of  welcoming  his  brother  Michael  a*  a 
fellow- chorister  at  the  Cantorei,  ami  of  helping 
him  in  his  work.  Michatl  made  rapid  progress, 
hut  a  cloud  came  over  jx>or  Joseph  s  prospects. 
His  voice  began  to  break,  and  the  Empress, 
who  had  before  taken  particular  pleasure  in  his 
singing,  remarked  jocosely  to  her  Vice-Capell- 
meister1  that  young  Haydn's  singing  was  more 
like  the  crowing  of  a  cock  than  anything  else. 

»  Vou  Ueultrr  m  tfructti  to  thk»  |x>«l  In  17  «. 
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Keutter  took  the  hint,  and  on  the  festival  of 
St.  Leopold  (Nov.  15),  1748,  celebrated  at  the 
monastery  of  Klosterneuburg,  near  Vienna,  gave 
the  'Salve  Retina'  to  Michael,  who  sang  it 
so  beautifully  as  to  charm  both  Emperor  and 
Empress,  from  whom  he  received  24  ducat*  in 
gold. 

Joseph  was  thus  completely  supplanted  by  h;s 
brolher.  His  voice  had  lost  all  its  |>ower,  and 
ho  was  oppressed  with  grief  ami  anxiety.  In 
the  midst  of  his  trouble  Keutter  suggested  a 
means  by  which  his  voice  might  be  preserved, 
and  even  improved;  and  referred  him  to  the 
court  cha|>el,  which  contained  at  least  a  dozen 
'  eastrati.'  Haydn's  father  however,  having 
probably  heard  of  the  proposal,  came  in  all 
haste  to  Vienna,  and  saved  his  son. 

His  days  at  the  Cantorei  were  pow  numbered. 
He  was  of  no  use  as  a  singer,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  oue  that  he  might 
be  employed  as  a  violinist.  Keutter  did  not  con- 
sider himself  in  the  least  tiound  to  look  after  his 
future,  and  was  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  get  rid  of  him.  This  occurred  soon  enough, 
and  Haydn  himself  furnished  the  pretext.  Al- 
ways full  of  fun.  and  inclined  to  practical  jokes, 
he  "one  day  tried  a  new  pair  of  scissors  on  the 
pigtail  of  a  schoolfellow.  The  pigtail  fell,  but 
the  culprit  was  condemned  to  a  caning  on  the 
hand.  In  vain  he  begged  to  be  let  off,  declaring 
he  would  rather  leave  than  submit  to  the  in- 
dignity. That  he  might  do,  Keutter  said,  but 
he  must  first  l>e  caned  and  then  dismissed. 

Haydn  was  thus  thrown  upon  the  world,  with 
an  empty  purse,  a  keen  appetite,  and  no  friends. 
The  first  |>erson  to  help  him  was  Spangler,  a  cho- 
rister of  St.  Michael's.  He  offered  him  shelter : 
a  few  pupil-  presented  themselves,  and  a  good 
Viennese  lent  him  150  florins,  which  enabled 
him  to  rent  an  attic  in  the  old  Michaelerhaus, 
attached  to  the  college  of  St.  Barnabas,  in  the 
Kohlmarkt.  Here  he  al>andoned  himself  to  the 
study  of  composition,  and  made  acquaintance  with 
the  master  who  more  than  any  other  became  his 
model— Emmanuel  Bach.  Having  acquired  his 
first  6  Clavier-Sonatas,  he  pored  over  them  at  his 
little  worm-eaten  clavier— and  how  thoroughly 
he  mastered  their  style  his  compositions  show. 
Indeed  Bach  afterwards  sent  him  word,  that  ho 
alone  fully  understood  his  writings,  and  knew 
how  to  use  them.  Besides  the  clavier,  he  dili- 
gently practised  tho  violin,  so  that  1  although,' 
as  he  said,  1  no  conjurer  on  any  instrument,  he 
was  able  to  play  a  concerto.'  About  this  time 
(I  75 1-52,  not  1742  as  is  always  said)  he  com- 
posed his  first  Moss,  in  F  (No.  11  in  Novello's 
edition).  It  bears  unmistakable  evidences  of 
undeveloped  and  unaided  talent.  Haydn  had 
forgotten  its  very  existence  when,  to  his  great 
delight,  he  discoveie  I  it  in  his  old  age,  and 
inserted  additional  wind  part*. 

Having  accidentally  become  acquainted  with 
Felix  Kurz.  a  favourite  comic  actor  at  the 
Stadttheater,  Haydn  was  asked  to  set  his  comic 
opera.  '  Der  neue  krumme  Teufel,'  a  kind  of 
magic  farce,  interspersed  with  songs  and  a  few 


instrumental  pieces;  and  received  for  it  a  con- 
siderable sum.  It  was  produced  at  the  Stadt- 
theater in  the  spring  of  1752.  and  frequently 
repeated  in  Vienna,  Prague,  Berlin,  Saxony,  and 
the  Breisgau.  The  libretto  has  been  preserved, 
but  the  music  is  lost.  Metastasio  was  then 
living  in  the  same  house  with  Ha  via.  He 
shared  the  apartment*  of  a  Spanish  family  to 
whom  he  was  much  attache  d,  and  superintend-d 
the  education  of  the  two  daughters.  The  musical 
training  of  the  elder,  Marianne  de  Martinea,  was 
confided  to  Haydn,  who  in  this  way  became  ac- 
quainted with  Porj>ora,  then  teaching  singing  to 
the  mistress  of  Correr,  the  Venetian  ambassador. 
Porpora  proposed  that  Haydn  should  act  u*  his 
I  accoinpanyist,  thus  giving  him  an  op|K>rtunity  of 
learning  his  method.  He  took  him  to  the  baths 
of  Mannersdorf,  on  the  confines  of  Hungary, 
I  where  they  remained  for  some  months,  and,  in 
;  return  indeed  for  various  menial  offices,  gave  him 
I  instruction  in  composition.  At  Mannersdorf,  at 
the  soirees  of  Prince  Hildburghausen,  Haydn 
met  Bonno,  Wagenseil,  Gluck.  and  Dittersdorf, 
to  the  last  of  whom  he  became  much  attached. 
(Muck  advised  his  going  to  Italy.  Burner  heard 
his  quartets  finely  played  at  Gluck's  house  in 
1772.  One  by  one  he  procured  all  the  known 
theoretical  works,  and  thoroughly  mastered  their 
<  contents,  especially  Fux's  'Gradus,'  which  he 
afterwards  used  as  the  foundation  of  bis  own 
teaching.  He  had  had.  as  we  have  seen,  no  regular 
musical  training ;  but  by  industry,  careful  ob- 
servation, and  reiterated  attempts,  he  gradually 
attained  that  independence  which  gave  the  im- 
press of  originality  to  all  his  works. 

Haydn  now  made  the  important  acquaintance 
of  Karl  Joseph  Kdlen  von  I1  urn  berg,  a  wealthy 
proprietor  and  enthusiastic  amateur,  who  passed 
j  the  greater  part  of  the  year  at  Weinzirl.  near 
the  monastery  of  Melk.  Here  he  had  constant 
performances  of  string  trios  and  quartets;  he  in- 
vited Haydn  to  stay  with  him,  and  encouraged 
him  to  compose  his  "first  quartet  (,1 755,  hitherto 
mi*,  dated  1750) — 


which  was  soon  followed  by  others,  to  the  num- 
ber of  18  in  all  (1755-56;  Trautwein,  Nos.  5S- 
75).  FUrnWrg  was  thus  the  first  to  direct 
Haydn's  attention  to  a  branch  of  composition 
in  which  alone  he  did  enough  to  immortalise  his 
name. 

His  pecuniary  condition  now  began  to  amend  ; 
he  sang  and  played  in  several  churches,  and 
raised  his  terms  for  lessons  fr  om  2  florins  a  month 
to  f .  Among  his  pupils  at  this  period  was  the 
Countess  Thun  (a  name  we  also  encounter  in 
connection  with  Mozart,  Gluek,  and  Beethoven  \ 
who  firnt  heard  of  him  through  one  of  his  clavier 
sonatas,  then  circulated  in  MS.  This  highly- 
cultivated  lady  took  both  harpsichord  and  singing 
lessons  from  him,  and  paid  him  well  for  his  com- 
positions.   In  1 759  he  had  the  good  fortuue  to 
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be  appointed  Musikdirector  and  Kammercom- 
nositor  to  the  Bohemian  Count  Ferdinand 
Maximilian  Morzin,  who  liad  a  small  well-chosen 
orchestra  at  his  country  house  at  Lukavec,  near 
Pilsen.   Furnberg  had  recommended  him  for  the 

Ewt,  and  it  was  thus  again  through  him  that 
aydn  entered  upon  the  second  most  important 
part  of  his  career.  Here,  in  1759,  he  wrote  his 
first  Symphony :— 
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It  is  a  small  work,  in  three  movements,  for  2 
violins,  viola,  bass,  2  oboes,  and  2  horns ;  and 
in  its  cheerful  unpretending  character  gives  de- 
cided indications  of  what  the  composer  was 
destined  to  become.  His  salary  now  amounted 
to  200  florins  (say  £20),  with  board  and  lodging. 
Small  as  this  was,  it  induced  him  to  think  of 
taking  a  companion  for  life,  although  the  Count 
never  kept  a  married  man  in  his  employ.  His 
choice  fell  on  the  daughter  of  Keller,  a  wig- 
maker,  to  whose  house  he  had  been  introduced 
by  her  brother,  who  was  violinist  at  St.  Stephen's 
when  Haydn  was  a  chorister.  He  gave  music- 
lessons  to  the  two  daughters,  and  fell  in  love 
with  the  youngest.  She  however  took  the  veil, 
and  the  father,  anxious  to  keep  him  in  the 
family,  persuaded  him  to  marry  the  other, 
Maria  Anna,  3  years  his  senior.  The  wedding 
took  place  at  St.  Stephen's,  Nov.  26,  1760 — a 
bad  day  for  Haydn,  and  the  foundation  of  un- 
utterable domestic  misery.  His  wife  was  a  regu- 
lar Xantippe— heartless,  unsociable,  quarrelsome, 
extravagant  and  bigoted,  who,  as  her  husband 
said,  cared  not  a  straw  whether  he  was  an 
artist  or  a  sh<iemaker.  Thev  had  no  children, 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at  if  in  time 
Haydn  sought  elsewhere  the  consolations  which 
were  denied  him  at  home,  or  evon  showed 
himself  susceptible  to  the  attractions  of  other 
women.  His  wife  spent  the  last  years  of  her 
life  at  Baden,  near  Vienna,  and  died  March 
20.  1800. 

Soon  after  the  marriage,  Count  Morzin  was 
compelled  to  dismiss  his  band  and  its  director; 
but  Haydn  was  not  long  unemployed.  Paul  Anton 
Efiterhazy,  the  then  reigning  Prince,  who  had 
heard  his  symphonies  when  visiting  Morzin, 
hastened  to  secure  the  young  composer  as  his 
second  Capellmeister,  under  Werner,  who  was 
growing  old.  He  was  appointed  May  1,  1 761, 
and  immediately  set  out  for  Eiscnstadt,  in  Hun- 
gary, the  country  seat  of  tho  new  master  in 
whose  service  he  was  destined  to  remain  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  The  Ksterhazy  family  had  been 
musical  amateurs  and  performers  since  the  days 
of  Paul,  first  Prince  of  the  name  (1635-171 3), 
who  established  a  private  chapel,  small  at  first  but 
gradually  increasing.  The  orchestra,  chorus, 
and  solo  fingers  took  part  both  in  tho  church 
service  and  in  concerts,  and  in  time  even  per- 
formed operas.  When  Haydn  entered  upon  his 
duties  there  were  only  16  members  in  all,  but  the 


I  excellence  of  their  playing  acted  as  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  his  invention.  His  arrival  gave  a 
great  impulse  to  the  concerts,  Werner,  a  first-rate 
master  of  counterpoint,  having  concentrated  all  his 
energies  on  tho  Church  service.  [See  Weuneb.] 
To  a  man  with  Werner's  notions  of  music  Haydn 
must  have  been  a  constant  vexation;  and  he 
always  spoke  of  him  as  '  a  mere  fop,'  and  a  *  scrib- 
bler of  songs.'  Haydn,  on  the  contrary,  had  a 
high  respect  for  Werner,  as  he  proved  Ute  in  life 
by  arranging  six  of  his  fugues  as  string  quartets, 
and  publishing  them,  through  Artaria,  '  out  of 
sincere  esteem  for  that  celebrated  master.' 

Prince  Paul  Anton  died  March  18,  1762,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Nioolaus,  who  was 
passionately  fond  of  art  and  science,  generous, 
and  truly  kind-hearted.  The  love  of  pomp  and 
display,  of  which  his  well-known  diamond-covered 
uniform  was  an  example,  earned  him  the  soubri- 
quet of  '  der  Pruchtige,'  or  the  Magnificent. 
He  loved  music,  and  played  well  on  the  bary- 
ton,  or  viola  di  bardone,  for  which  instrument 
Haydn  was  constantly  required  to  furnish  him 
with  new  pieces.  In  the  hope  of  pleasing  his 
master  Haydn  himself  learned  the  instrument; 
but  on  making  his  debut  was  disappointed  to  find 
that  the  Prince  did  not  approve  of  such  rivalry  ; 
on  which  he  at  once  relr  nouished  it  for  ever. 
The  relations  between  the  Prince  and  his  new 
Capellmeister,  who  found  his  time  fully  occupied, 
were  genial  and  hearty.  Haydn's  salary  was 
raised  from  400  florins  a  year  to  600,  and  then 
to  782  (£78),  new  musicians  were  engaged,  and 
rehearsals— orchestral,  chamber,  and  tlramatic 
— took  place  every  day.  The  principal  members 
of  the  cha|>el  at  the  time  were,  Luigi  Tomasini 
(violin) ;  Joseph  Weigl  (collo) ;  two  excellent 
French  horn-players,  Thaddaus  Steinmiiller  and 
Karl  Franz  (the  latter  also  playing  the  barytou) ; 
Anna  Maria  Scheffstos  (soprano),  who  after- 
wards married  Weigl ;  and  Karl  Fri berth  (tenor). 
The  wind  music,  formerly  played  by  tho  band  of 
the  regiment,  was  now  given  to  good  players 
(including  the  two  just  named)  regularly  ap- 

Eiinted.  On  March  5,  1 766,  Werner  died,  and 
aydn  became  sole  Capellmeister.  His  com- 
positions were  already  known  far  outside  of 
Austria;  in  Leipzig,  Paris,  Amsterdam  and 
London  his  symphonies  and  cassations,  trios, 
and  quartets,  were  to  be  had  in  print  or  MS. 
Even  the  official  gazette,  the  'Wiener  Dia- 
rium,'  for  1 766,  speaks  of  him  as  '  our  national 
favourite'  (der  Liebling  unserer  Nation),  and 
draws  a  parallel  between  him  and  tho  poet 
Gellert,  at  that  time  the  highest  possible  compli- 
ment. 

His  works  composed  up  to  this  time  at  Eisen- 
stadt  comprise  about  30  symphonies  (including 
*Le  Matin,'1  4  Le  Midi,'  and  *Le  Soir,'  1 761  > 
and  cassations  ;  a  few  diverthnenti  in  5  parte ; 
six  string-trios ;  a  piece  for  4  violins  and  2 
celli,  called  '  Echo' ;  a  concerto  for  the  French 
horn  (1762);  12  minuets  for  orchestra;  con- 
certos, trios,  sonatas,  and  variations  for  clavier. 
In  vocal  music— a  Salve  Begins  for  soprano  and 

»  6«o  Uic  Ibtaie*.  p.  721,7.3. 
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alto,  2  violins,  and  organ ;  a  Te  Deum  (1764) ; 
4  Italian  Operettas  (1763);  a  pastoral,  'Acide 
v  Galatea'  (the  action  identical  with  that  of 
Handel's  cantata),  performed  Jan.  11,  1763,  on 
the  marriage  of  Count  Anton,  eldest  son  of 
Prince  Nicolaus ;  and  a  grand  cantata,  in  honour 
of  the  Prince's  return  from  the  coronation  of  the 
A rchduke  Joseph  a»  King  of  the  Romans  ( 1 764). 

Soon  after  Werner's  death  an  event  took 
place,  which  greatly  affected  the  music,  viz.  the 
establishment  of  a  new  palace  near  Suttor,  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  Neutriedler-See,  where 
the  Prince  rebuilt  an  old  hunting- place,  turned 
it  into  a  splendid  summer  residence,  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  Esterhaz.  Here  the  chapel 
(except  a  small  portion  left  to  carry  on  the 
church  service  at  Eisenstadt)  were  located  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  during  which  they 
were  expected  to  redouble  their  exertions. 

Esterhaz— described  by  a  French  traveller 
as  '  having  no  place  but  Versailles  to  compare 
to  it  for  magnificence ' — stands  in  the  middle 
of  an  unhealthy  marsh,  quite  out  of  the  world. 
The  erection  of  such  a  building  in  such  a  neigh- 
bourhood, at  a  cost  amounting  it  is  Baid  to 
1 1 ,000,000  gulden,  was  one  of  the  caprices  of 
Prince  Nicolaus.  The  canals  and  dykes  he 
constructed  were,  however,  substantial  improve- 
ments to  the  neighbourhood.  The  dense  wood 
behind  the  castle  was  turned  into  a  delightful 
grove,  containing  a  deer-park,  flower-gardens 
and  hot-houses,  elaborately  furnished  summer- 
houses,  grottoes,  hermitages,  and  temples.  Near 
the  castle  stood  an  elegant  theatre,  for  operaH, 
dramas,  and  comedies;  also  a  second  theatre, 
brilliantly  ornamented,  and  furnished  with  large 
artistic  marionettes,  excellent  scenery  and  appli- 
ances. The  orchestra  of  the  opera  was  formed  of 
members  of  the  chapel,  under  Haydn's  direction ; 
the  singers  were  Italian  for  the  most  part, 
engaged  for  one,  two,  or  more  years,  and  the 
books  of  the  words  were  printed.  Numerous 
strolling  companies  were  engaged  for  shorter 
terms ;  travelling  virtuosi  often  played  with  the 
members  of  the  band ;  special  days  and  hours 
were  fixed  for  cbamber-music  and  for  orchestral 
works;  and  in  the  intervals  the  singers,  musi- 
cians, and  actors  met  at  the  cafe,  and  formed, 
so  to  speak,  one  family.  The  castle  itself  was 
fitted  up  in  exquisite  taste,  and  stored  with 
numerous  and  costly  collections  of  works  of  art. 
Royal  and  noble  personages,  home  and  foreign, 
formed  a  constant  stream  of  guests;  at  whose 
disposal  the  Prince  placed  his  beautiful  carriages, 
and  to  whom  he  proved  the  most  attentive  and 
charming  of  hosts.  He  became  so  much  attached 
to  this  place  of  his  own  creation,  as  often  to  stay 
there  till  quite  the  end  of  autumn,  and  return 
with  the  first  days  of  spring.  Eisenstadt  he 
visited  very  rarely",  and  Vienna  he  disliked  more 
and  more,  often  cutting  short  his  visits  in  the 
most  abrupt  manner.  Hence  his  singers  and 
musicians  were  increasingly  tied  to  this  one  spot 
—a  fate  all  the  harder,  since  very  few  were 
allowed  to  brim;  their  wives  and  families.  Here 
Haydn  composed  nearly  all  his  operas,  most  of 


!  his  arias  and  songs,  the  music  for  the  marionette 
I  theatre — of  which  he  was  particularly  fond — 
I  and  the  greater  part  of  his  orchestral  and 
chamber  works.    He  was  satisfied  with  his  posa- 
I  tion,  and  though  he  sometimes  complained  of  the 
disadvantages  of  such  a  seclusion,  and  often  ex- 
pressed his  wish  to  visit  Italy,  he  also  acknow- 
:  ledged  its  compensating  advantages.   In  his  own 
j  words :  '  My  Prince  was  always  satisfied  with 
'  my  works ;  I  not  only  had  the  encouragement 
of  constant  approval,  but  as  conductor  of  an 
I  orchestra  I  could  make  experiments,  observe 
what  produced  an  effect  and  what  weakened  it, 
'  and  was  thus  in  a  position  to  improve,  alter, 
make  additions  or  omissions,  and  be  as  bold  as  I 
pleased  ;  I  was  cut  off  from  the  world,  there  waa 
no  one  to  confuse  or  torment  me,  and  I  was 
forced  to  become  original.' 

With  the  band  and  singers  Haydn  was  on 
the  best  of  terms.  They  vied  with  each  other 
in  carrying  out  his  intentions,  simply  to  show 
their  gratitude  and  affection  for  him.  He 
was  constantly  endeavouring  to  improve  their 
lot,  was  invariably  a  warm  advocate  with  the 
Prince  on  their  l>ehalf,  and  they  all  loved  him 
like  a  father.  The  Prince  gave  unusually  high 
salaries,  and  several  of  the  musicians  played  two 
instruments — generally  the  violin  and  a  wind 
instrument.  A  good  many  of  them  afterwards 
entered  the  Imperial  chapel. 

The  principal  and  best-paid  members  of  the 
chapel  during  the  period  spoken  of  (1767-90) 
were:— female  singers,  Weigl,  Cellini.  Jermoli, 
Rippamonti,  'Valdesturla,  Tavecchia,  Maria  and 
Matilda  Bolognia,  Raimondi,  Nencini,  Benve- 
nuti ;  male  singers— Fri berth,  Bianchi,  Gherardi, 
Jermoli,  Moratti,  Morelli,  Totti  (2).  Peschi ; 
violins — Tomasini,  Rosetti,  Rippamonti,  Me* 
trino,  Mraw;  cellists — Weigl,  hiiflel,  Marteau. 
Kraft;  flute— Hirsch  ;  clarinets — Grieshacher 
(2);  oboi — Columbazzo  (2),  Foschwa,  Czor- 
wenka ;  bassoons — Schiringer,  Peczival ;  horns — 
8teinmuller,  Karl  Franz  (also  played  the  barytone 
Stamitz,  Oliva,  Pauer,  Lendway.  Besides  Franz 
there  was  another  performer  on  the  prince's  o«  n 
instrument, the baryton — Andreas  Lidl  ( 1 769—7V 
who  played  in  London  soon  after  leaving  the 
band.  J.  B.  Krumpholtz  the  harpist  was  en- 
gaged from  1773-76. 

In  March,  1 769,  the  whole  musical  establish- 
ment visited  Vienna  for  the  first  time;  soul, 
under  Haydn's  direction,  gave  a  perforrnsanc*- 
of  his  opera,  «  Lo  Speziale'  (comp.  1768),  at 
the  house  of  Freiherr  von  Sommerau ;  and  a 
repetition  in  the  form  of  a  concert.    On  tA*eir 
second  visit,  in  the  summer  of  1777,  tney  p** 
formed  at  Schonbrunn  an  opera  and  a  marionetu- 
opera  of  Haydn's,  and  also  played  during  the  Em 
press's  dinner.    The  Prince  would  often- t&k?- 
them  to  Presburg  during  the  sitting  of  th* 
Hungarian  diet,  or  for  the  festival  of  Coun; 
Grassalcovich,  and  in  1772  Haydn  conducx«-d 
the  Count's  own  orchestra  even  at  a  ball. 

In  1 771  Haydn  composed  a  'Stabat  Mater 

1  AftT»r»rd«  married  to  Schlcht,  Cantor  of  thr  Thomas-met,^*,  B 
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ami  a '  Salve  Regina.*  In  1 775  followed  his  first 
oratorio,  '  II  Ritorno  di  Tobia,'  which  was  per- 
formed in  Vienna  by  the  Tonkiinstler  Societat, 
with  solo-singers  from  Esterhaz,  and  repeated  in 
1 784  with  two  additional  choruses.1  To  this 
period  belong  4  Masses  ( J  small  ones  of  an  early 
date  have  been  lost)— in  O  (177a) ;  in  C,  'Citci- 
lienmeise';  in  Eb,  with  organ  obbligato  ;  and  in 
Bb,  with  organ  solo  (Nos.  7,  5,  12,  and  8  in 
~So vello's  edition).  The  last  is  a  small  but  par- 
ticularly charming  work,  and.  like  the  first,  ia 
still  often  heard  ;  but  that  in  Et>  is  old-fashioned. 
The  '  Cacilienmesse '  has  many  fugues,  and  ia 
seldom  performed  on  account  of  its  length.  (No- 
vel lo's  edition  is  taken  from  Breitkopfs  cur- 
tailed score.) 

In  1773  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  visited 
Esterhax  from  Sept.  1  to  3,  and  was  enter- 
tained with  performances  of  a  new  symphony  of 
Haydn's — now  known  by  her  name  (p.  721  o)— 
his  opera  '  LTnfedelta  delusa,'  and  '  Philemon 
und  Baucis,'  a  marionette  piece,  which  enpe- 
t'ially  pleased  her.  One  song  and  the  overture, — 
or  'symphony' — in  2  movements,  have  survived. 
Similar  festivities  took  place  on  various  occa- 
sions— a  visit  from  one  of  the  Imperial  family, 
or  an  event  in  the  Prince's  own  circle.  Even 
Eisenstadt  gave  a  glimpse  of  its  old  splendour 
when  the  Prince  de  Rohan,  Freneh  Ambassador, 
stayed  there  in  1 772. 

In  1776  Haydn  composed  *  La  vera  Costanza,' 
for  the  court-theatre  of  Vienna.  The  intrigue* 
against  it  were  however  too  strong,  and  event- 
ually Anfossi'B  opera  of  the  same  name  was 
preferred.  Haydn  withdrew  his  score,  and  pro- 
duced it  at  Esterhaz.  It  was  revived  in  1790 
at  the  theatre  then  in  the  Landstrasse  suburb  of 
Vienna,  and  Artaria  engraved  six  of  the  airs  and 
a  duet.  In  1 778  the  Tonkiinstler  Societat  offered 
Haydn  a  strange  affront.  He  wished  to  join  the 
society,  and  had  already  paid  his  deposit,  when 
he  was  asked  to  sign  an  agreement  binding 
him  to  furnish  compositions  of  importance  when- 
ever so  required.  He  naturally  declined,  and 
withdrew  his  money.  No  reparation  was  made  for 
this  indignity  till  after  his  return  from  London 
in  1797,  when  he  was  introduced  at  a  special 
meeting  by  Counts  Kufstein  and  Johann  Ester- 
hazy,  and,  amid  general  acclamation,  appointed 
,  ' Assessor  senior'  for  life.  This  compliment  he 
acknowledged  by  presenting  the  society  with  the 
•Creation  '  and  the  ' Seasons,'  to  which  gifts  its 
prosperity  is  mainly  owing.  '  L'Isola  disabitata,' 
one  of  his  best  operas,  composed  in  1 779  to  a 
libretto  by  Metastasio,  procured  Haydn's  nomi- 
nation as  a  member  of  the  Accademia  Filarmonica 
at  Modena.  He  sent  the  score  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  received  in  return  a  gold  snuff-box 
set  in  brilliants.  The  ojvera  was  performed  at 
the  court-theatre  in  Vienna,  at  a  concert  given 
by  Willmann  the  cellist  in  1 785. 

On  Nov.  18,  1779,  the  theatre  at  Esterhaz 
was  burnt  down,  and  during  the  rebuilding  the 
Prince  went  to  Paris.    This  interval  wiU  en- 

„/  I  'Tobia'  w  rearranged  by  Neukomm  In  IK*,  and  performed  at 
he  Tonk  Outlier  IwnUl  cuncerta. 


able  us  to  mention  the  origin  of  the  famous 
'  Farewell  Symphony.'  It  has  been  often  asserted 
that  Haydn  intended  it  as  an  appeal  to  the 
Prince  against  the  dismissal  of  the  chapel,  but 
this  is  incorrect ;  the  real  object  was  to  persuade 
him  to  shorten  his  stay  at  Esterhaz,  and  so 
enable  the  musicians  to  rejoin  their  wives 
and  families.  As  one  after  another  Btopj>ed 
playing  and  left  the  orchestra,  until  only  two 
violins  were  left  (Tomasini,  the  Prince's  favourite, 
being  one),  the  hint  was  unmistakable.  '  If  all  go,' 
said  the  Prince,  'we  may  as  well  go  too' ;  and 
Haydn  knew  that  his  object  was  attained. * 

This  seems  also  the  place  to  speak  of  a  sub- 
ject closely  affecting  Haydn's  private  life.  In 

1779  *  couple  named  Polzelli  were  admitted 
into  the  chapel — the  husband,  Anton,  being  an 
indifferent  violinist,  and  the  wife,  Luigia,  by 
birth  a  Roman  of  the  name  of  Moreschi,  a 
second-rate  singer.  For  the  latter  Haydn  con- 
ceived a  violent  affection,  which  she  returned 
by  shamefully  abusing  his  kindness  and  con- 
tinually importuning  him  for  money,  and  even 
extracting  from  him  a  written  promise  that  if 
his  wife  died  he  would  marry  no  one  but  her. 
This  paper  he  afterwards  repudiated,  but  he 
left  her  a  small  annuity  in  his  will.  Before  his 
death  she  had  been  married  a  second  time,  to 
an  Italian  singer,  and  died  at  Kaschau  in  1832.* 
Mme.  Polzelli  had  two  sons,  of  whom  the  elder 
died  in  1796,  while  the  younger  entered  the 
chajtel,  and  eventually  l>ecame  its  music-director. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Haydn's,  and  was  popularly 
supposed  to  be  his  son,  but  the  fact  is  doubtful. 
Haydn  was  certainly  very  fond  of  him  ;  but  he 
left  him  only  a  small  sum  in  his  first  will,  and 
revoked  it  in  the  second.4 

On  Oct.  15,  1780,  the  beautiful  new  theatre 
at  Ertterhaz  wait  ojtened  with  '  La  Fedelta  pre- 
iniata.'  This  opera  was  twice  represented  in 
Vienna  in  1 784,  once  in  the  presence  of  the  Em- 
peror Joseph,  Haydn  himself  conducting.  From 

1 780  dates  his  acquaintance  with  Artaria— the 
commencement  of  a  business  connexion  of  many 
years'  duration.  The  first  works  which  Artaria 
published  for  him  were  6  Clavier  sonatas  (op.  30), 
his  first  1 2  Lieder,  6  Quartets  ('  die  Russischen'), 
6  I>ivcrtissements  in  8  parts  (op.  31),  and  6  Sym- 
phonies (op.  gr  and  52).  In  1 781-82  the  Emperor 
Joseph  received  two  visits  from  the  Grand  Duke 
Paul  and  his  wife.  Great  entertainments  were 
given  in  tfceir  honour,  consisting  chiefly  of  mu- 
sical performances,  for  which  the  Grand  Duchess 
had  a  great  taste.5  Cluck's  operas  were  given 
at  the  theatre,  and  some  of  Haydn's  quartets 
played  at  her  own  house,  so  much  to  her  satis- 
faction, that  she  gave  him  a  diamond  snuff-box, 
and  took  lessons  from  him.  Haydn  seems  to 
have  retained  a  pleasant  recollection  of  her,  for 

*  The  Symphony  was  pobltahed  In  part*  br  Meber  Ofo.  M)j  a  new 
edition  by  rlmruck  <:r7>:  In  ton  by  br  Due  <»i;  and  for  4  l*nd« 
Trautweln  (ffl).  Andrd'i  edition  is  Uie  Finale  only,  tram  pined  Into 
X  minor. 

*  rYU«  *ay»  that  her  death,  1780.  Induced  Haydn  particularly  to  go 

to  Loudon ! 

«  I'olreuTt  two  daughter*  are  mill  tiring  at  r**th. 

»  £hr  »a»  prewnt  at  the  well-kuown  competition  between  Clem'-  ■ 
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20  years  later — in  1802,  when  she  was  Downger- 
Em  press— he  sent  her  his  fine  part-songs  for  3 
and  4  voices.  He  also dedicated  the  6  '  Russian* 
quartets  just  mentioned  to  the  Grand  Duke.  The 
Duke  and  Duchess  had  intended  accompanying 
the  Emperor  to  Eisenstadt,  and  Haydn  was 
hastily  composing  an  opera,  but  their  departure 
was  hurried,  and  the  visit  did  not  take  place. 

A  limn  this  time  Haydn  -entered  into  corre- 
spondence with  William  Forster,  the  well-known 
violin-maker  in  London,  to  whom  he  sold  the 
English  copyright  of  a  series  of  compositions. 
From  first  to  last  (the  first  receipt  is  dated 
Aug.  3  2,  1781)  Forster  and  Son  published  129 
of  his  works,  including  82  sym phonies.  Almost 
simultaneously  he  received  a  letter  from  Le 
Gros,  conductor  of  the  'Concerts  Spirituels,' 
saying  that  his  '  Stabat  Mater '  had  been  per- 
formed four  times  with  tho  greatest  success,  and, 
in  the  name  of  the  members,  asking  permission 
to  print  it.  They  also  invited  him  to  come  to 
Paris,  and  proposed  to  have  all  his  future  cum- 
]Msitions  engraved  there  for  his  own  benefit. 
Cherubini's  veneration  for  Haydn  is  said  to  have 
dated  from  his  hearing  one  of  the  six  symphonies 
(op.  51  and  52)  which  he  composed  for  the 
'  Concerts  de  la  Loge  Olyinpique.'  Besides  the 
publishers  already  named,  he  had  satisfactory 
dealings  with  Nadermann,  Wilhnaun,  Iinbault, 
Le  Due,  and  es])ecially  with  Sieber. 

Tho  opera  which  he  comj)osed  for  the  expected 
visit  of  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  was 
•Orlando  Palodino'  (given  at  Esterhaz  in  the 
autumn  of  178;),  which  in  its  German  form  as 
'  Hitter  Roland '  has  been  more  frequently  per- 
formed than  any  of  his  other  operas.  It  was 
followed  by  '  Armida'  (composed  in  1783,  per- 
formed in  1784,  and  again  in  1797  at  Schick- 
aneder's  theatre  in  Vienna),  the  autograph1  score 
of  which  he  sent  to  London,  in  compensation  for 
the  non-completion  of  'Orfeo.'  In  judging  of 
his  operas  we  may  In?  guided  by  an  expression 
of  his  own  when  refusing  an  invitation  to  pro- 
duce one  in  Prague  :  '  My  operas  are  calculated 
exclusively  for  our  own  company,  and  would 
not  produce  their  effect  elsewhere.'  The  over- 
tures to  six  of  them  were  published  by  Artaria 
as  'symphonies,'  though  under  protest  from 
Haydn.  To  178a  also  belongs  the  well-known 
'  Mariazcller-Messe'  (in  C,  Novello,  No.  15), 
so  called  from  the  place  of  that  name  in  Styria. 
It  was  bespoken  by  a  certain  1 1  err  Liebe  de 
Kreutzner,  and  Haydn  is  said  to  have  taken  par- 
ticular pleasure  in  it*  composition,  not  impos- 
sibly because  it  reminded  him  of  a  visit  to 
Mariazell  when  a  young  man  without  experience, 
friends,  or  means  of  any  kind.  This  was  his 
eighth  Mass,  and  he  wrote  no  more  till  1796, 
between  which  year  and  1 80 2  his  best  and 
most  important  works  of  the  kind  were  com- 
j)osed. 

Between  17S0  and  1790  he  met  a  number  of 
artists  in  Vienna  whom  he  was  de-lined  to 
meet  again  in  London,  such  as  Mara,  Banti, 


<  In  the 
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Storace,  and  her  brother  Stephen,  Attwood,  Jar.  te- 
wicz,  and  Jarnowick.  In  1784  he  met  Paisiello, 
Sarti,  and  Signora  Strinasacchi,  the  violinist,  at 
Michael  Kelly'B  lodgings  ;  the  latter  paid  him 
a  visit  at  Esterhaz  with  Brida,  an  enthusiastic 
amateur.' 

The  chief  event  of  1785  was  the  composition 
of  the  'Seven  Words  of  our  Saviour  on  the  Cross' 
for  the  cathedral  of  Cadiz,  in  compliance  with  a 
request  from  the  chapter  for  appropriate  instru- 
mental music  for  Good  Friday.  The  work  was 
published  simultaneously  by  Artaria  and  Forster, 
and  in  this  form  Haydn  produced  it  as  '  Passiune 
instrumentale '  in  ' London.  He  afterwards  added 
choruses  and  solos,  and  divided  it  into  two  pan* 
by  the  introduction  of  a  Largo  for  wind  instru- 
ments. In  this  new  form  it  was  produced  for 
the  first  time  at  Eisenstadt  in  Oct.  1797,  and 
published  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  (1801),  with 
a  preface  by  the  composer.  It  may  seem  sur- 
prising that  the  chapter  of  Cadiz  should  have 
applied  to  Haydn ;  but  in  fact  he  was  well 
known  in  Spain  to  others  besides  the  king,  who 
had  been  in  communication  with  him  long  be- 
fore, as  we  have  seen.  Thus  Boccherini  wrote 
to  him  from  Madrid  expressing  the  pleasure  he 
received  from  his  works,  and  Yriarte  celebrated 
him  with  enthusiasm  in  his  poem  of  '  I*a  Musics' 
(Madrid,  1 779).— In  Jan.  1785  Haydn  acquired 
two  interesting  pupils — Fritz  and  Edmund  von 
Weber.  %They  were  brought  to  him  by  their 
father  Franz  Anton,  who  had  just  remarried  in 
Vienna.  His  desire  to  see  one  of  his  children 
develop  into  a  great  musician,  afterwards  so 
gloriously  fulfilled  in  the  composer  of  the  •  Frei- 
schutz,'  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  granted  ia 
Edmund.  In  the  same  year  Mozart  dedicated 
the  well-known  six  quartets  to  Haydn,  in  term- 
of  almost  filial  affectiou.  It  was  after  listening 
to  a  performance  of  one  of  these  that  Haydn 
said  to  Mozart  s  father,  in  his  oj>en-hearted  way, 
'  I  declare  to  you  on  my  honour  that  I  consider 
your  son  the"  greatest  composer  I  have  ever 
heard ;  he  has  taste,  and  possesses  the  mwt  con- 
summate knowledge  of  the  art  of  composition.' 
Ho  spoke  of  him  still  more  warmly  in  a  letter  to 
Prague  in  1 787.  The  relation  in  which  the?*: 
two  great  men  st^xsl  to  each  other  does  credi; 
to  them  both,  and  leads  us  to  form  a  hich  esti- 
mate of  their  characters.  It  would  be  dithcuh 
to  find  a  parallel  instance. 

In  1787  Haydn  received  a  pressing  invitatiti 
to  London,  from  W.  Cramer,  the  violinist,  wh  • 
wrote  ottering  to  engage  him  at  any  cwt  for 
the  ProfcHsioual  Concerts.  Gollini  also  wroV 
asking  his  terms  for  an  opera.  Nothing  cita^ 
of  either  at  the  time,  but  Salomon  determined 
to  try  what  ]iersonal  influence  would  do,  an! 
despatched  Bland,  the  music  publisher,  t 
Vienna,  where  he  arrived  in  November,  an: 
finding  Haydn  still  at  Esterhaz,  followed  hi-i 
there.  He  did  not  attain  his  main  object,  bf. 
Haydn  gave  him  the  copyright  of  several  of  ha 

■  Krllr.  n<-minlvvtic»».  i.  221.  aJl*  It  1'J.vnsUdt  by  m  «t»k«. 
1  Though  often  Included  amntu:  lib  qiurtrt.*.  It  hu  u-  lMctf  ti>  fh 
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compositions,  among  others  '  Ariadne,'  a  cantata 
for  a  single  voice  (composed  in  178a).  An  anec- 
dote of  Bland's  visit  is  often  told.  When  he 
was  admitted,  Haydn  was  in  the  act  of  shaving, 
and  grumbling  over  the  bluntneas  of  his  razor. 
Bland  caught  the  exclamation,  '  I  would  give 
my  best  quartet  for  a  good  razor,'  and,  rushing 
off  to  his  lodging,  fetched  his  own  pair,  which 
he  presented  to  Haydn,  and  received  in  ex- 
change his  newest  quartet,  which  is  often  called 
the  'Riudnnesser'  (.razor)  quartet  (Trautwein, 
No.  2). 

On  Sept.  28,  1790,  Prince  Nicolaus  died— 
a  great  loss  for  Haydn,  who  really  loved  him. 
He  left  his  Capellmeister,  on  condition  of  his 
retaining  the  title,  an  annual  pension  of  1000 
florins,  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and  affection.  To 
this  sum  his  successor,  Prince  Anton,  added 
another  400  florins,  but  deprived  Haydn  of  his 
occupation  by  dismissing  the  whole  chapel,  except 
the  few  members  necessary  to  keep  up  the  ser- 
vices in  church.  Haydn  now  fixed  his  abode  in 
Vienna,  but  had  hardly  done  so  before  Salomon 
appeared  on  the  scene.  He  had  heard  of  the 
Prince's  death  at  Cologne,  on  his  way  to  Eng- 
land, and  immediately  returned,  hoping,  now  that 
Haydn  was  free,  to  persuade  him  to  visit  London. 
Haydn  could  no  longer  plead  the  old  excuse  of 
unwillingness  to  leave  his  master,  so  he  gave 
way,  and  i>egan  to  make  preparations  for  the 
journey.  While  thus  occupied  he  was  informed 
that  Ferdinand  IV,  King  of  Naples,  then  in 
Vienna  for  the  marriage  of  his  two  daughters, 
wished  to  see  him.  Haydn  had  thought  of  visit- 
ing Naples  in  1787,  and  the  King  wa»  well 
acquainted  with  his  music.  He  had  even  com- 
missioned him  to  compose  several  concerted 
pieces  for  Ids  favourite  instrument,  the  lyre. 
Nevertheless  the  audience  was  put  off  several 
times,  and  when  it  did  take  place,  and  Haydn 
presented  his  compositions,  the  King  said:  'The 
day  after  to-morrow  we  will  try  them.'  Haydn 
replied  that  he  was  to  start  for  England  on  that 
day.  '  What ! '  exclaimed  the  King,  *  and  you 
promised  to  come  to  Naples ! '  He  then  indig- 
nantly left  the  room,  but  returned  in  an  hour, 
and,  having  recovered  his  temper,  made  Haydn 
promise  to  visit  Naples  on  his  return  from  Lon- 
don, gave  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  his 
amlwwsador,  Prince  Castelcicala,  and  sent  after 
him  a  valuable  tabatit  re.  And  thus  Haydn  got 
over  a  great  turning-point  in  his  life.  Among 
those  of  whom  he  took  leave  was  his  old  and 
dear  friend  Madame  Genzinger.  [See  Karajan.] 
His  last  hours  in  Vienna  were  enlivened  by  the 
company  of  Mozart,  who  had  come  to  see  him 
off.  He  too  had  been  invited  to  London  in 
1786,  and  had  only  declined  in  deference  to 
his  father  s  wishes.  His  father  was  now  dead, 
and  Salomon  promised  him  a  speedy  oppor- 
tunity of  making  up  for  lost  time.  Too  late 
again— in  less  than  a  year  Mozart's  eyes  were 
closed  in  death. 

To  the  compositions  of  the  period  1 767-90, 
already  mentioned,  must  be  added  the  follow- 
ing;— 


Instrumental  music  :— 
lymph  outes,    I  .-if  I  mil  nut 
(ratio '  .for  a  i  la  ,.  'La 
The  Schiadinaster,'  '  Leodon.'  tbr 
Toy-symphuny.  end  •  the*  Olford ' ; 
'  Feld-partteu '  for   wind  Instru- 
ment* ;  minuet*  and  allemandt  for 


bout  *0[1S-1S,  4,  9.  10.  17.  S.  16;  duets  for 
11  Ms-  clatter  and  violin,  Sua.  2-A  belt* 
Chaste,*  original,  the  rest  arrange  menu ; 
.mailer  piece*:  variation*  Noa.  8.4. 
fapricrio.So.3:  Fantasia,  Xa.2; 
•  iMftVrMitet  petite*  pieces '  < Arta- 
rU,  op.  4«>;  '  II  Maestro  B  lo  Sen- 


full  orchestra,  and  for  2  violin* !  tare,'  variation*  for  4  bands,  his 


and  best;  jtrtiurniusrleU,  6  com- 
posed 1780  •  «  ditto  camp.  1771 ; 
«  ditto  comp.  1774:  6  ditto 
romp.  17*1.  dedicated  lo  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Hussla:  «  ditto 
Comp.  IX,  dedicated  to  the  King 
of  PraatJa :  6  ditto  comp.  17W.  and 
«  ditto  comp.  17VU.  ded.  to  Mr. 
Tost  (No*.  19-lV;  44-49  ;  67-«,  In 
Meckel's  score-edition  end  In  Pe- 
ter** Edition  of  the  l%ru>  |  rtrlng- 
trlos  of  various  kinds,  adapted 
from  the  ban  ton  pieces:  •  duets 
for  rtoMn  and  *  viola;  plena  for 
Butt,  harp,  and  rata;  175  com- 
positions  for  the  beryton,  sit.  S 
duel*  for  '2  barylont.  12  sonatas  for 
barrton  and  cello,  H  dlrertlenentl  I  ditto 
for  2  barjrtons  and  bass,  m  dl-j'L' 
vertlmenti  for 
bass,  17  caaaat! 

for  barrton,  3  violins,  and  bass, 
concerts*  tor  siring*  and  wind  In- 
urnment*, rlz.  violin  9.  cello  6,* 
double  basal. Ijrr  ft.  auto 2.  horn 4. 

Clavier  music  In  chronological 
sequence,  edition  Hrdtkopf  a 
Ilartel :  -trios  with  violin  and  cello. 
Koa,  Sfi,  28  (really  by  Michael 
Haydn).  27. 2R.  23,  21.  M.  9. 17,  ft,  10. 
11.  24.  29,  30,  31.  the  three  last  for 
But*  and  cello ;  sonatas  No*.  1 1. 12, 


only  composition  of  Um>  kind,  except 
some  early  attempt*.  Of  hi*  many 
ctsvler-ooucerto*  and 
4  only  I 

esUlugue.^the  best.  In  IM  Artarta 
ber.« 

Vocal  compositions— 12  Ueder.  12 
ditto  .  Attar  Is  ■  setreral  tingle  Lle- 
der :  air*  for  various  opera* :  operas 
'  La  Centerina,'  opera  buffi*  (17*6) ; 
1  Lo  Spaxtate.'  dramma  ■ loeo»a 
0T«M) ;  •  \jt  I'escatrld.' ditto  (1770) ; 
'  l.'InfedelU  deluse,'  burietU(1773); 
'L'lncontro  Improviao.'  dramma 
g1«ose-  '.77ft '. ' II  Honda della  Inns.' 
ditto  (1777) ;  '  La  vara  Costanra.' 
(comp.  1777.  part.  1779); 
s  dltabltaU,'  at  lone  teatrale 
and  |  (1779);  *La  Fedelta  premlate,'dram- 
"lameerto*  me  gkoensa  071*0):  '  1/Inle.leltA 
fedele'  (17*0?)  j  'Orlando  Falsdl- 
do,"  dramma  arolcotrilca  (171*2): 
'  ArmkU,'  dramma  erolea  07*4) : 
Incidental  music  to  the  following 
plays. 'Iter  Zent  rente,'  'We  Feu- 
ertbrunst.'  1  Hamlet,'  'GUtt  von 
Kerllchlngen.'  'Koo'f  Lear,*  'Ds* 
ebtrebrannte  Haus.'  Lastly,  ma- 
rionette operas— '  Per  (;&t  terrain 1 
i  prelude  to  llillemon  und  Bau- 
d*').  'Per  Heiensehabbei.'  'Ge- 
ls. 29,  3d.  31.  23-W.an.  2,  32. 9-S.  1*.|  uoverte,'  part  4.  Dtdo.  etc. 

Leaving  Vienna  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  1 5, 1 790, 
Haydn  and  Salomon  travelled  by  Munich,  Bonn, 
and  Brussels  to  Calais,  crossed  the  Channel  in 
nine  hours  on  New  Year's  Day,  1791.  and  from 
Dover  proceeded  straight  to  London.  Haydn  first 
put  up  at  the  house  of  Bland,  the  music-seller,  45 
Hoi  born,  but  soon  removed  to  rooms  prepared 
for  him  at  Salomon's,  18  Great  Pulteney  Street. 
Here  he  found  himself  the  object  of  every  spe- 
cies of  attention ;  ambassadors  and  noblemen 
ealled  on  hirn,  invitations  poured  in  from  all 

auarters,  and  he  was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
le  most  distinguished  artists,  conspicuous  among 
whom  were  his  young  countryman  Gyrowetz, 
and  Dr.  Burney,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in 
correspondence  with  him,  and  now  welcomed 
him  with  a  poetical  effusion  \  The  Anacreontic 
Society,  the  Ladies'  Concerts,  the  New  Musical 
Fund,  the  Professional  Concerts,  and  all  the 
other  musical  societies  eagerly  desired  his  pre- 
sence at  their  meetings.  His  quartets  and  sym- 
phonies were  performed,  Pacchierotti  sang  his 
cantata  'Ariadne  a  Naxos,'  and  he  was  enthu- 
siastically noticed  in  all  the  newspapers.  Before 
leaving  Vienna  Salomon  had  announced  his  sub- 
scription concerts  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  for 
which  Haydn  was  engaged  to  compose  six  sym- 
phonies, and  conduct  them  at  the  pianoforte.  The 
first  of  the  series  took  place  on  March  11,  1791, 
in  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms.  The  orchestra, 
led  by  Salomon,  consisted  of  35  or  40  performers, 
and  was  placed  at  the  end  opposite  to  that  which 

>  InO:  known  In  the  Library  of  the  rhllharmonlc  Society  a* 
*  Letter  Q."  recently  published  In  score  and  parts  by  lUeter-Blcderaer  i.. 

1  First  circulated  In  MS.  In  1778,  afterwards  | 
reprinted  by  Andre". 

*  Andre  lias  lately  republished  a  fine  one  In  0. 1781. 

*  It  hs*  to-en  reprinted  by  Andrtf  fur  solo,  and  with  i 
recent) j  arranurd  for  4  hand*  by  Itleter-Ukdermann, 

-  •  Vtm.  ■ju  the  arrival  of  Uk  Greet  3 
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it  occupied  latterly.  The  Symphony  (Salomon, 
No.  2)  watt  the  first  piece  in  the  second  part,  the 
position  stipulated  for  by  Haydn,  and  the  Adagio 
was  encored — 'a  very  rare  occurrence.'  The 
Morning  Chronicle  gives  an  animated  description 
of  the  concert,  the  success  of  which  was  most 
brilliant,  and  ensured  that  of  the  whole  series. 
Haydn's  benefit  was  on  May  16;  £200  was 
guaranteed,  but  the  receipt*  amounted  to  £350. 
Meantime  Gallini,  manager  of  the  King's  The- 
atre, was  trying  in  vain  to  obtain  a  licence  for 
the  performance  of  operas.  Two  parties  were  at 
issue  on  the  question.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  King's  Theatre,  while 
the  King  publicly  declared  his  adhesion  to  the 
Pantheon,  and  pronounced  two  Italian  opera- 
houses  undesirable.  At  length  Gallini  was  clever 
enough  to  obtain  a  license  for  '  Entertainments 
of  Music  and  Dancing,'  with  which  he  opened 
the  theatre  on  March  26,  with  David  as  tenor, 
Vestris  as  ballet  master,  Haydn  as  composer, 
Federici  as  composer  and  conductor,  and  Salo- 
mon as  leader — and  with  these  he  performed 
various  works  of  Haydn's,  including  symphonies 
and  quartets,  his  Chorus  'The  Storm'  (the 
words  by  Peter  Pindar,  '  Hark  the  wild  uproar 
of  the  waves'),  an  Italian  catch  for  7  voices, 
and  a  cantata  composed  for  David.  His  opera 
'  Orfeo  ed  Euridico,'  though  paid  for  and  nearly 
completed,  was  not  performed,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  undertaking.  During  the  time 
he  was  composing  it,  Haydn  lived  in  Lisson 
Grove — then  absolutely  in  the  country— where 
one  of  his  most  frequent  visitors  was  J.  B. 
Cramer,  then  20  years  old.  His  second  benefit 
was  on  May  30,  at  the  request  of  some  ama- 
teurs of  high  position.  Haydn  gave  a  concert 
at  the  Hanover  Square  Booms,  where  he  con- 
ducted two  of  his  symphonies,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  the  'Seven  Words'  (La  Pacaione  instru- 
mental), afterwards  repeated  at  the  concert 
of  Clement,  the  boy-violinist,  and  elsewhere. 
About  this  time  he  was  invited  to  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Musicians,  and 
composed  for  the  occasion  a  march  for  orchestra, 
the  autograph  of  which  is  still  preserved  by  the 
society.  He  also  attended  the  Handel  Com- 
memoration in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  bad  a 
good  place  near  the  King's  box,  and  never  having 
heard  any  performance  on  so  grand  a  scale,  was 
immensely  impressed.  When  the  Hallelujah 
Chorus  rang  through  the  nave,  and  the  whole 
audience  rose  to  their  feet,  he  wept  like  a  child, 
exclaiming,  4  He  is  the  master  of  us  all.' 

In  the  first  week  of  July  he  went  to  the  Ox- 
ford Commemoration,  for  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Music,  conferred  at  Dr.  Burney's  sug- 
gestion. Three  grand  concerts  formed  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  entertainments  ;  at  the 
second  of  these  the  '  Oxford '  symphony1  was  per- 
formed, Haydn  giving  the  tempi  at  the  organ ;  and 
at  the  third  he  appeared  in  his  Doctor's  gown, 
amid  enthusiastic  applause.  The '  Catalogue  of  all 

1  He  h*4  Uken  »  new  P> mphor, ,  with  him.  but  that  tn  O  (tetter 
H.  I1M  or  Si  wm* 


Graduates '  contains  the  entry,  '  Haydn.  Joseph. 
Composer  to  His  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Esterhazy,  cr.  Doctor  of  Music,  July  8,  1791/ 
He  sent  the  University  as  bis  '  exercise  '  the  fal- 
lowing composition ' — afterwards  used  fur  the  first 
of  the  '  Ten  Commandments.1  the  whole  of  which 
he  set  to  canons  during  his  stay  in  London*. 


Canon  cancrizant,  a  ire. 
_  -> 


9l 


Thj  <r  trice,  O     1 1 » r  -  r. ...  -  -j.     I»      dl  -  viae. 


'•oil  -n>     *l  'tn-om  •  x*h  O 


•     »»  B>  I 


On  his  return  he  made  several  excursions  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  staved  five 
weeks  with  Mr.  Brassey  (of  ji  Lombard  'Street )» 
at  his  country  house  1  2  miles  from  town,  where 
he  gave  lessons  to  Miss  Brassey,  and  enjoyed 
the  repose  of  country  life  in  the  midst  of  a  family 
circle  all  cordially  attached  to  him.  Meantime 
a  new  contract  was  entered  into  with  Salomon, 
which  prevented  his  obeying  a  pressing  summons 
from  Prince  Eater  hazy  to  a  great  fete  tor  tb*  Eni- 

Eeror.  In  November  he  was  a  guest  at  two  Guild- 
all  banquets — that  of  the  outgoing  Lord  Mayor 
(Sir  John  Boydell)  on  the  5th,  and  that  of  the  new 
one  (John  Hopkins)  on  the  9th.  Of  these  enter- 
tainments he  left  a  curious  account  in  his  diary. ' 
In  the  same  month  he  visited  the  marinnnettes 
at  the  Fantoccini  theatre  in  Savile  How,  in 
which  he  took  a  great  interest  from  old  a<*ocia- 
tions  with  Esterhaz.  On  the  25th,  on  an  invi- 
tation from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  went  to 
Oatlnnds,  to  visit  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had 
marriod  the  Princess  of  Prussia  two  days  before. 
*  Die  liebe  kleine  ' — she  was  but  17 — quite  w«-c 
Haydn's  heart ;  she  fang,  played  the  piano,  sat 
by  his  side  during  his  symphony  (one  she  had 
often  heard  at  home),  and  hummed  all  the  airs 
as  it  went  on.  The  Prince  of  Wales  played  the 
violoncello,  and  all  the  music  was  of  Haydn's 
composition.  They  even  made  him  sing  his 
own  songs.  During  the  visit,  which  lasted  three 
days,  Hoppner  painted  his  portrait,  by  the  Prince's 
command;  it  was  engraved  in  1S07  by  Facius. 
and  is  now  at  Hampton  Court  (Ante-room,  No. 
920).  EugravingB  were  also  published  in  London 
by  Schiavonetti  and  Bartolozzi  from  portraits 
by  Guttenbrunn  and  Ott.  and  by  Hardy  from 
his  own  oil-painting.  Haydn  next  went  to 
Cambridge  to  see  the  University,  thence  to  Sir 
Patrick  Blake's  at  Langham.  and  afterwards  to 
the  house  of  a  Mr.  Shaw,  where  he 


1  The  »ntarrmph.  the  gift  of  (Jrie»)»c-r.  I* 
of  the  (rewlUchaft  der  Mutikfreunde  la  V 
»  An  mentor  of  the  pmeut  T»««n»«  Urm»v», 
«  See  Nil*  •  H»|dn  In  WxiMt '  p.  U.T. 
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with  every  possible  mark  of  respect  and  atten- 
tion. He  says  in  his  diary,  1  Mrs.  Shaw  in  the 
most  beautiful  woman  I  ever  saw ' ;  and  when 
quite  an  old  man  still  preserved  a  ribbon  which 
she  had  worn  during  his  visit,  and  on  which 
his  name  was  embroidered  in  gold. 

The  directors  of  the  Professional  Concerts 
had  been  for  some  time  endeavouring  to  make 
Haydn  break  his  engagements  with  Salomon  and 
Gallini.  Not  succeeding,  they  invited  his  pupil 
Ignax  Pleyel,  from  Stransburg,  to  conduct  their 
concerts;  but  far  from  showing  any  symptoms 
of  rivalry  or  hostility,  master  and  pupil  con- 
tinued the  best  of  friends,  and  took  every  op- 
portunity of  displaying  their  attachment.  The 
Professionals  were  first  in  the  field,  as  their  open- 
ing concert  took  place  on  Feb.  15,  1792,  while 
Salomons  series  did  not  begin  till  the  17th. 
Gyrowetz  was  associated  with  Haydn  as  com* 
poser  for  the  year,  ami  his  works  were  as  much 
appreciated  here  as  in  Paris.  At  these  concerts 
Haydn  produced  symphonies,  divertimenti  for 
concerted  instruments,  a  notturno  for  the  same, 
string  quartets,  a  clavier  trio,  airs,  a  cantata, 
and  the  '  Storm '  chorus  already  mentioned.1 
He  was  also  in  great  request  at  concerts,  and 
conducted  those  of  Harthelemon  (with  whom 
he  formed  a  close  friendship),  I iaesler  the  pianist, 
Mine.  Mara  (who  sang  at  his  benefit),  and 
many  others.  Besides  his  own  annual  benefit 
Salomon  gave  '  by  desire '  an  extra  concert  on 
June  6.  when  he  played  several  violin  solos, 
and  when  Haydn's  favourite  compositions  were 
■  received  with  an  extasy  of  admiration.'  '  Thus,' 
to  quote  the  Morning  Chronicle, '  Salomon  finished 
his  season  on  Wednesday  night  with  the  greatest 
eclat.'  The  concerts  over,  he  made  excursions  to 
Windsor  Castle,  Ascot  Races,  and  Slough,  where 
he  stayed  with  Herschel,  of  whose  domestic  life 
he  gives  a  particular  description  in  his  diary. 
The  only  son,  afterwards  Sir  John  Herschel,  was 
then  a  few  months  old.  He  went  also  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Charity  Children  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  was  deeply  moved  by  the  singing. 
'  I  was  more  touched,'  says  he  in  his  diary,  *  by 
this  innocent  and  reverent  music  than  by  any  I 
ever  heard  in  my  life.'  The  somewhat  common- 
place double  chant  by  Jones  the  organist,  is 
quoted  in  his  diary.    [See  Jones.] 

Amongst  Haydn's  intimate  associates  in  this 
year  were  Bartolozzi  the  engraver,  to  whose  wife 
he  dedicated  3  Clavier  trios  and  a  sonata 2  in  C, 
and  John 'Hunter  the  surgeon  (who  begged  in 
vain  to  be  allowed  to  remove  a  polypus  in  the 
nose  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  mother), 
and  whose  wife  wrote  the  words  for  most  of  his 
I J  English  canzonet* — the  first  set  dedicatee! 
to  her;  the  second  to  Lady  Charlotte  Bertie. 
But  the  dearest  of  all  his  friends  was  Mrs. 
Schroeter,  a  lady  of  good  birth,  and  widow  of 
the  Queen's  music-master,  John  Samuel  Schroe- 
ter, who  died  Nov.  I,  1788.    She  took  lessons 

I  Thl».  hl«  tnt  eomprxltlon  to  Kngltoh  word*,  bream-  -ery  popular  u 

G-rmny.  Haydn'i  remark  on  It  wo*. '  Not  jrl  to  be  printed.'  The 
Ai!i«V .  only.  In  F,  to  often  r«T»rtnt*d  wparately.  by  Hoik.  Peters,  etc 
U  to  0-ca  entire  by  Bterudalo  IWuuett  ui  hto  Clankal  Practice.' 
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I  from  him  on  the  pianoforte,  and  a  warm  feeling 
of  esteem  and  respect  sprang  up  between  them, 
which  on  her  side  ripened  into  a  passionate 
attachment.    Haydn's  affections  must  also  have 

I  been  involved,  for  in  his  old  age  he  said  once, 

J  pointing  to  a  packet  of  her  letters,  '  Those  are 
from  an  English  widow  who  fell  in  love  with 
me.  She  was  a  very  attractive  woman  and  still 
handsome,  though  over  sixty;  and  had  I  been 
free  I  should  certainly  have  married  her.'  Haydn 

I  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Schroeter  three  Clavier-Trios 
(Bnritkopf  &  Hartel,  Nos.  1.  2,  6).  In  the  2nd 
(Ff  minor)  he  adapted  the  Adagio  from  the 
Salomon-symphony,  No.  9  (Bb),  probably  a  fa- 
vourite of  the  lady's.  A  second  of  his  London 
admirers  deserves  mention.  Among  his  papers 
is  a  short  piece  with  a  note  saying  that  it  was 
•by  Mrs.  Hodges,  the  loveliest  woman  I  ever 

'  saw,  and  a  great  pianoforte  player.  Both  words 
and  music  are  hers,'  and  then  follows  a  P.S.  in 
the  trembling  hand  of  his  latest  life,  '  Kequiescat 
in  pace !    J.  Haydn.'  * 

During  his  absence  his  wife  had  had  the  offer 
of  a  small  house  and  garden  in  the  suburbs  of 
Vienna  (Windmuhle,  73  kleine  Steingasse,  now 
19  Haydngasse,  then  a  retired  spot  in  the  4th 
district  of  the  Mariahilf  suburb),  and  she  wrote 
asking  him  to  send  her  the  money  for  it,  as  it 
would  be  just  the  house  for  her  when  she  be- 
came a  widow.  He  did  not  send  the  money, 
but  on  his  return  to  Vienna  bought  it,  added 
a  storey,  and  lived  there  from  Jan.  1797  till 
his  death. 

Haydn  left  London  towards  the  end  of  June 
1792,  and  travelling  by  way  of  Bonn — where 
Beethoven  asked  his  opinion  of  a  cantata,  and 
Frankfort — where  he  met  Prince  Anton  at  the 
coronation  of  the  Emperor  Francis  II,  reached 
Vienna  at  the  end  of  July.  His  reception  was 
enthusiastic,  and  all  were  eager  to  hear  his 
London  symphonies.  In  Dec.  1793  Beethoven 
came  to  him  for  instruction,  and  continued  to 
take  lessons  until  Haydn's  second  journey  to  Eng- 
land. The  relations  of  these  two  great  men  have 
been  much  misrepresented.  That  Haydn  had 
not  in  any  way  forfeited  Beethoven's  respect  is 
evident,  as  he  spoke  highly  of  him  whenever 
opportunity  offered,  usually  chose  one  of  Haydn's 
themes  when  improvising  in  public,  scored  ono  of 
his  *  quartets  for  his  own  use,  and  carefully  pre- 
served the  autograph  of  one  of  the  English 
symphonies.3  But  whatever  Beethoven's  early 
feeling  may  have  been,  all  doubts  as  to  hi*  latest 
sentiments  are  set  at  rest  by  his  exclamation  on 
his  death-bed  on  seeing  a  view  of  Haydn's 
birthplace,  sent  to  him  by  Diabelli — 'To  think 
that  so  great  a  man  should  have  been  born  in 
a  common  peasant  s  cottage ! '  [See  Beethoven, 
p.  1996.] 

Again  invited  by  Salomon,  under  special  sti- 
pulation, to  compose  6  new  symphonies,  Haydn 
started  on  his  second  journey  on  Jan.  19, 

•  See  Pbhl's  •  Haydn  In  London.'  HS-MB. 

«  Traut»-m.  icore  No.  30 ;  Beethoven'a  HR.  to  In  thf  po«ae»*lon  Of 
Anuria.  See  the  Cale  faUlogue.  No.  112.  given  In  Thayer, 1  Chrono- 
tegl<ch«a  Vrrtrlchjil«»,'  p.  177. 

•  No.4,Bb.  told  MDonc  Bccthorea'.  ranaiM-SaJe  Catalogue.  No.  18). 
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1794.  Prince  Anton  took  a  reluctant  leavp  of 
him,  and  died  three  days  after  he  left.  This 
time  Haydn  went  down  the  Rhine,  accompanied 
by  his  faithful  copyist  and  servant,  Johann 
Elssler1  and  arrived  in  London  on  Feb.  4.  He 
took  lodgings  at  No.  1  Bury  Street,  St.  James's, 
probably  to  be  near  Mrs.  Schroeter,  who  lived 
in  James  Street,  Buckingham  Gate.  Nothing 
is  known  of  their  relations  at  this  time ;  Elssler 
could  have  given  information  on  this  and  many 
other  points,  but  unlike  Handel's  Smith  he  was 
a  mere  copyist,  and  none  of  Haydn's  biographers 
seem  to  have  thought  of  applying  to  him  for 
particulars  about  his  master,  though  he  lived 
till  1843.— Haydn's  engagement  with  Salomon 
bound  him  to  compose  and  conduct  six  fresh 
symphonies ;  and  besides  these,  the  former  set, 
including  the  'Surprise,'  was  repeated.  Some 
new  quartets  are  also  mentioned,  and  a  quintet 
in  C  (known  as  op.  88\  which  however  was 
his  brother  Michael's,  The  first  concert  was  on 
Feb.  10,  and  the  last  on  May  1  a.  At  one  of  the 
rehearsals  Haydn  surprised  the  orchestra  by 
showing  young  Smart  (afterwards  Sir  George) 
the  proper  way  to  play  the  drums.  At  Haydn's 
benefit  (May  2)  the  'Military'  Symphony  was 
produced  for  the  first  time,  and  Dussek  and 
Viotti  played  concertos.  The  latter  was  also 
leader  at  Salomon's  benefit— a  proof  of  the  good 
understanding  between  the  two  violinists. 

During  his  second  visit  Haydn  had  ample 
opportunities  of  becoming  acqu  ainted  with  Han- 
del's music.  Regular  performances  of  his  ora- 
torios took  place  in  Lent  both  at  Coven t  Garden 
and  Drury  lAne ;  and  in  1 795  concerts  of  sacred 
music,  interspersed  with  some  of  Haydn's  sym- 
phonies, were  given  at  the  King's  Theatre. 
Haydn  also  conducted  performances  of  his  sym- 
phonies at  the  New  Musical  Fund  concerts. 
Among  his  new  acquaintances  we  find  Dragonetti, 
who  ha/1  accompanied  Banti  to  London  in  1794, 
and  a  lasting  friendship  sprang  up  between 
Haydn  and  that  good-natured  artist.  For  Banti 
Havdn  composed  an  air  '  Non  partir,  in  E  (the 
recitative  begins,  '  Berenice '),  which  she  sang  at 
hiB  benefit. 


1  ThU  name  |«  eUwely  avaoriated  with  that  of  Haydn  from  T7W.  the 
'Utr  of  Joaeph  Kl*»ler"»  marriage  at  Ebenatadt,  at  which  Haydn  o«- 
aj.tcd,  Joseph  wa.*  a  native  of  8lle*ta.  and  mtulc  eopytit  to  l'rltire 


an-i  U.a 


Mm.  Johanne*  (burn  at  Elaenatadl 


1700  .  lived  the  whole  <4  hi*  life  with  him.  Brut  aa  copy  lit  &IlJ  Uini  at 
general  wnrant  and  fuel. .turn  He  accompanied  Haydn  on  hl«  aecond 
Journey  to  London,  aiid  tended  him  In  hi*  la»t  yean  with  the  greatett 
care.  I>e«plte  the  proverb  that '  no  man  li  a  hero  to  hit  valet,'  Haydn 
wa»  to  Kinder  a  cun«tant  uibyecl  of  veneration,  which  he  carried  ««i 
tar  that  when  he  thought  hlmaell  unobaervad  he  would  atop  with  Uie 
cenaer  before  hi*  maater*  portrait,  a*  If  It  were  the  altar. 

ElMler  eopkd  a  lance  amount  of  Haydn'i  inuttc.  partly  In  score, 
tiartly  In  trparate.  part*,  much  of  which  U  now  t  ream  red  ai  the 
Mit'vraph  of  Haydn,  though  the  handwriting  of  the  two  are  wnilillj 
different.  He  «urvlved  bta  ma«ter  M  year*  and  died  at  Vienna  June 
li.  lM.\lu  the  enjoyment  of  (jtu>  florin*  which  Haydn  bequeathed  to 
him  as  a  '  true  and  ho«e»i  acrvant.'  HU  elder  brother  Johei-h.  ob.» 
at  Kiterhai.  ilM  at  Vienna,  alao  In  IMS.  Johann  married  There** 
l'linaler.  whuae  brother*  Anton  and  Michael  were  horn-playeri.  and 
the  pride  of  the  K-t-rhary  orch*»tra.  Krom  thl*  union  came  ill 
Johakm.  born  I •<».',  ft led  (a*  chnrut-navtrr  at  the  Berlin  Theatre  Itoyall 
1*71:  <2.'  TMtKC<r,  born  April  5,  l!*tt.  and  iSt  Kit  *  s  / 1- 1. born  June  V3, 
lain— all  native*  of  Vienna.  Birth  daughter*  were  danaeuae*.  Therne 
wa*  made  Krau  von  Itarnlm  by  the  King  of  I'ruvala.  married  1'rince 
Adalbert,  and  dle«l  at  Menu.  Not.  20. 1H7H:  while  Franri*ka.  better 
known  a»  Fanny  Vxh*i  rn.  wa«  one  of  the  greateM  dancer*  of  her 
time.  She  1*  atill  living  In  complete  tcclutlou  at 
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Among  the  numerous  violinists  then  in  Lon- 
don —  J  arnowick,  Janiewicz,  Cramer,  Viotti, 
Clement,  Bridgetower,  etc — we  must  not  omit 
Giardini.    Though  nearly  80  years  of  age  be 
produced  an  oratorio,  '  Ruth,'  at  Ranelagh.  and 
even  played  a  concerto.    His  temper  was  fright- 
ful, and  he  showed  a  particular  spite  against 
Haydn,  even  remarking  within  his  hearing, 
when  urged  to  call  upon  him,  '  I  don't  want  to 
see  the  German  dog.'  Haydn  retorted  by  writing 
in  his  diary,  after  hearing  him  play,  'Giardini 
played  like"  a  pig.'    After  the  exertion*  of  the 
season  Haydn  sought  refreshment  in  the  country, 
first  staying  at  Sir  Charles  Rich's  house  near 
^  averley  A  bbey,  in  Surrey.    In  September  he 
went  with  Dr.  Bumey  to  see  Rauzzini  at  Bath, 
where  he  passed  three  pleasant  days,  and  wrote 
a  canon  to  the  inscription  which  Rauzzini  had 
put  on  a  monument  in  his  garden  to  *  his  best 
friend' — 'Turk  was  a  faithful  dog,  and  not  a 
man.'    He  also  went  to  Taplow  with  Shield, 
and  with  Lord  Abingdon  visited  Lord  Aston  at 
Preston,    An  anecdote  of  this  time  shows  the 
humour  which  was  so  native  to  Haydn,  and  so 
often  pervades  his  compositions.    He  composed 
an  apparently  easy  sonata  for  pianoforte  and 
violin,  called  it  'Jacob's  Dream,'  and  sent  it 
anonymously  to  an  amateur  who  professed  him- 
self addicted  to  the  extreme  upper  notes  of  the 
violin.  The  unfortunate  performer  was  delighted 
with  the  opening ;  here  was  a  composer  who 
thoroughly  understood  the  instrument!  but  as 
he  found  himself  compelled  to  mount  the  ladder 
higher  and  higher  without  any  chance  of  coming 
down  again,  the  perspiration  burst  out  upon  his 
forehead,  and  he  exclaimed,  '  What  sort  of  com- 
position do  you  call  this !  the  man  knows  nothing 
whatever  of  the  violin.' 

In  1 795  Salomon  announced  his  concerts  under 
a  new  name  and  place,  the  'National  School 
of  Music,'  in  the  King's  Concert  room,  recently 
added  to  the  King's  Theatre.  Haydn  was  again 
engaged  as  composer  and  conductor  of  his  own 
symphonies,  and  Salomon  had  collected  an  un- 
precedented assemblage  of  talent.  The  musk 
was  chiefly  operatic,  but  one  or  even  two  of 
Haydn's  symphonies  were  given  regularly,  the 
'Surprise'  being  a  special  favourite  With 
regard  to  this  symphony  Haydn  confessed  to 
Gyrowetz,  who  happened  to  call  when  he  was 
composing  the  Andante,  that  he  intended  to 
startle  the  audience.  *  There  all  the  women  will 
scream,'  he  said  with  a  laugh,  pointing  to  the 
well-known  explosion  of  the  drums.  'l"he  first 
concert  was  on  Feb.  2,  and  two  extra  ones 
were  given  on  May  21  and  June  I,  the  latter 
being  Haydn V  last  appearance  before  an  EnglUh 
audience.'  His  hist  benefit  was  on  May  4.  when 
the  programme  consisted  entirely  of  his  works, 
except  the  concertos  of  Viotti  and  of  Ferlendis 
the  oboist.  Banti  sang  his  aria  for  the  first 
time,  but  according  to  his  diary  *  she  sang  very- 
scanty.'  He  was  greatly  phased  with  the  success 

*  HU  \TW,  when  lb*  undertaking  failed,  tal-vmno  c»ntit>o*i  u 
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of  thie  concert ;  the  audience  was  a  distinguished 
one,  and  the  net  receipts  amounted  to  £400.  '  It 
ia  only  in  England  that  one  can  make  such  sums,' 
he  remarked.  J.  B.  Cramer  and  Mme.  Dussek 
gave  concerts  soon  after,  at  which  Haydn  con- 
ducted his  own  symphonies. 

During  the  latter  months  of  his  stay  in  Lon- 
don Haydn  was  much  distinguished  by  the 
Court.  At  a  concert  at  York  House  the  pro- 
gramme consisted  entirely  of  his  compositions, 
he  presided  at  the  pianoforte,  and  Salomon  was 
leader.  The  King  and  Queen,  the  Princesses, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Dukes  of  Clarence 
and  Gloucester  were  present,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  presented  Haydn  to  the  King,  who,  in 
spite  of  his  almost  exclusive  preference  for 
Handel,  expressed  great  interest  in  the  music, 
and  presented  the  composer  to  the  Queen,  who 
begged  him  to  sing  some  of  his  own  songs.  He 
was  also  repeatedly  invited  to  the  Queen's  con- 
certs at  Buckingham  House ;  and  both  King  and 
Queen  expressed  a  wish  that  he  should  remain 
in  England,  and  spend  the  summer  at  Windsor. 
Haydn  replied  that  he  felt  bound  not  to  desert 
Prince  Esterhazy,  and  was  not  inclined  entirely 
to  forsake  his  own  country.  As  a  particular 
mark  of  esteem  the  Queen  presented  him  with  a 
copy  of  the  score  of  Handel's  Passion-music  to 
Brocket's  words.  He  was  frequently  at  Carlton 
House,  where  the  Prince  of  Wales  (a  pupil  of 
CrosdiU's  on  the  cello,  and  fond  of  taking  the 
bass  in  catches  and  glees'),  had  a  regular  concert- 
room,  and  often  played  his  part  in  the  orchestra 
with  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland  (viola)  and  Glou- 
cester (violin).  In  1795  he  gave  many  musical 
parties,  and  at  one  which  took  place  soon  after 
his  marriage  (April  S)  the  Princess  of  Wales 
played  the  pianoforte  and  sang  with  Haydn, 
who  not  only  condncted  but  sang  some  of  his 
own  songs.  He  attended  at  Carlton  House  26 
times  in  all,  but  like  other  musicians  found  much 
difficulty  in  getting  paid.  After  waiting  lung  in 
vain  he  sent  in  a  bill  for  100  guineas  from 
Vienna,  which  was  immediately  discharged  by 
Parliament.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  de- 
mand was  moderate. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  'Storm/ 
Haydn  undertook  to  compose  a  larger  work  to 
English  words.  Lord  Abingdon  suggested  Need- 
ham's  '  Invocation  of  Neptune,'  an  adaptation  of 
some  poor  verses  prefix  ed  to  Selden  s  '  Mare 
Clausum,'  but  he  made  little  progress,  probably 
finding  his  acquaintance  with  English  too  limited. 
The  only  finished  numbers  are,  a  bass  solo,  '  Nor 
can* I  think  my  Btiit  is  vain,'  and  a  chorus,  'Thy 
great  endeavours  to  increase.'  The  autograph  is 
in  the  British  Museum*  Haydn  received  parting 
gifts  from  dementi,  Tattersall,  and  many  others, 
one  being  a  talking  parrot,  which  realised  1400 
florins  after  his  death.  In  1 804  he  received  from 
Gardiner  of  Leicester  six  pairs  of  cotton  stockings, 
into  which  were  worked  favourite  themes  from 
bis  music. — His  return  was  now  inevitable,  as 
Prince  Est-  rhazy  had  written  some  time  lwfore 
that  he  wished  his  chapel  reconstituted,  with 
Haydn  again  as  its  conductor. 
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The  second  visit  to  London  was  a  brilliant 
success.  He  returned  from  it  with  increased 
powers,  unlimited  fame,  and  a  competence  for 
life.  By  concerts,  lessons,  and  symphonies,  not 
counting  his  other  compositions,  he  had  again — as 
before — made  £  1 200,  enough  to  relieve  him  from 
all  anxiety  for  the  future.  He  often  said  after- 
wards that  it  was  not  till  he  had  been  in  England 
that  he  t>erame  famous  in  Germany,  by  which  he 
meant  that  though  his  reputation  was  high  at 
home,  the  English  were  the  first  to  give  him  public 
homage  and  liberal  remuneration.  His  diary  con- 
tains a  list  of  the  works  composed  in  London,  To 
those  already  mentioned  we  must  add — 

4  hymn*  for  TaiterasJl't  '  Paro- 1  Abingdon ;  harmonies  and  ftcentn- 
chkti  Psalmody ' ;  songs  far  l.elllnl  panlmentt  to  154  Scotch  King*  far 
ftnd  other*;  8  Lleder—  one  with  Napier  the  publisher;  ft  «jm- 
orchestral  ftceompanlment :  »ri»«  phnnle-concertante  In  Hr>;  ft  not- 
far  David,  iSgoora  BaulL  and  Mis*  turao ;  ?dlvertimentl ;  an  m-rture 
Poole, and  another  wlih  orchestral  far  Salomon's  '  Windsor  Cattle" 
accompaniment;  '  o  tuneful  voice,"  'Co  vent  Oarden);  4  marches ;  M 
computed  far  a  distinguished  minuets  and  allemands:  6  confre- 
li.'b  .  'Unas  from  the  Battle  of  danses:  6  quartet*  (fin  lilted  In  VI- 
the  XUe."  word*  by  Mm.  KiJgtit.  a  ennft  In  1T88,  known  a*  op.  and 
grand  air;  'The  spirit-*  sang'  74.  dedicated  to  Count  Apponyt. 
(Shakespeare'. word*). thaTeo Com-  London  and  1  axis  edition*.  Soa. 
mandmeuta  sat  to  canon*;  one  S9-74):  and  10  pianoforte  sonata* 
canon  In  an  album  |  e  English  for  Brodertp.  Preston.  MIm  Jeitfoo, 
song*;  13  CftcuooaU  1 1st  set:  Mer-  etc.  In  the  Interval  between 
maid**  song ;  La  memorift .  Pa*-  Haydn's  first  and  second  visit*  to 
locale ;  Despair ;  lVesIng  pain;  London  be  composed  the  Andante 
Fidelity,  ind  set :  Bailor's  song :  In  Y  minor  with  variations,  one  of 
The  Wanderer;  Sympathy;  She  hi*  finest  works,  dedicated  to  Mile, 
never  totd  her  love ;  Piercing  eyes :  Ployer,  U  Redouten  Minuets  and 
Content);  '  l>r.  Harrington's  Com-  12  Teutsehe  Tan  re  for  toe  benefit 
pttment.'  sung  with  piano  aceom-  of  the  Artists'  Widow*'  Fund,  Thw 
panlment.  in  reply  to  verses  and  falomoo  symphony  In  Kt>  (No.  10) 
music  addressed  to  Haydn  by  Or.  was  written  In  Vktrjnft  In  17A 
Uaringtoo;  12  ballads  far  Lord  I 

Haydn  left  London  August  15,  1795.  and  tra- 
velled by  way  of  Hamburg,  Berlin,  and  Dresden. 
Soon  after  his  return  a  pleasant  surprise  awaited 
him.  He  was  taken  by  Count  Harrach  and  a 
genial  party  of  noblemen  and  gentleman,  first  to 
a  small  peninsula  formed  by  the  Leitha  in  a  park 
near  Rohrau,  where  he  found  a  monument  and 
bust  of  himself,  and  next  to  his  birthplace.  Over- 
come by  hiB  feelings,  on  entering  the  humble 
]  abode.  Haydn  stooped  down  ami  kissed  the  thres- 
hold, and  then  pointing  to  the  stove,  told  the  com- 
pany that  it  was  on  that  very  spot  that  his  career 
as  a  musician  began.  On  the  18th  December  he 
gave  a  concert  in  the  small  RedoutenBaal,  at  which 
three  of  his  London  symphonies  were  performed, 
and  Beethoven  played  either  his  first  or  second 
clavier-concerto.  At  this  time  he  livod  in  the 
Neumarkt  (now  No.  a)  which  he  left  in  Jan. 
1797  for  his  own  house  in  the  suburbs.  He 
now  only  went  to  Eisenstadt  for  the  summer 
and  autumn.  Down  to  1802  he  always  had  a  new 
mass  ready  for  Princess  Esterhazy  s  name-day, 
in  September.  (Novello,  Nos.  2, 1,  3,  16,  4,  6.)1 
To  these  years  belong  several  other  compositions — 
A  cantata, '  Die  Erwahlung  ernes  Kapellmeisters,' 
composed  for  a  club  meeting  regularly  in  the 
evenings  at  the  tavern  *zum  Schwanen.'  in  the 
Neumarkt.'    Incidental  music  for  •Alfred,'  a 

1  So.  9  was  composed  1TW.'7»  tnmpor*  Mfi.'snd  called  II  -  Tao- 
kenmesae.'  because  In  the  Agnus  the  drums  arc  Intnaiucrd.  No,  S 
was  comp-  *ed  I7V7:  known  In  Kimlsrwl  as  th»  lmpen«J  Mass,  but  In 
t.ermany  as  '  I>e-  Nelwaowsse,'  because  It  t*  said  to  »i»»e  been  per- 
formed  during  Nelson's  visit  to  Klwnsladt  In  IfiOfij  h<-  asked  Haydn 
for  his  pen.  end  g*»r  Mm  lilt  own  gold  wstch  lu  ejehsnge. 

J  Much  frequented  In  later  years  by  I'erthoten  (see  hts  letters  to 
ZmeskalK  It  was  the  scene  ut  the  adveuturc  with  the  waller  ifclca, 

•.mi. 
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tragedy  adapted  from  the  English  of  Cowmeadow, 
and  performed  once  in  1795  at  Schickaneder's 
Theatre  in  1  Vienna ;  a  fine  chorus  in  the  old 
Italian  style,  '  Non  nobis  *  Domine,'  perhaps  sug- 
gested by  Byrd's  canon  which  he  heard  so  often 
in  London  ;  a  grand  'TeJ  Deuin.'  composed  1800 ; 
and  the  4  Seven  Words,'  rewritten  for  voices,  and 
first  performed  at  Eisenstadt,  Oct.  1 797.  Instru- 
mental music — Clavier-trios,  Breitkopf  &  Hartel. 
Nos.  18,  19,  20.  dedicated  to  Princess  Marie 
Esterhazy ;  I,  a,  6,  to  Mrs.  Schroeter  :  3,  4*.  5,  to 
Bartolozzi ;  12,  15s  to  Mile.  Madelaine  de  K  urz- 
beck :  when  requested  by  Prince  Esterhazy  in  1 803 
to  compose  a  sonata  for  the  wife  of  Mareehal 
Moreau,  Haydn  arranged  this  trio  as  a  duet 
for  clavier  and  violin ;  and  in  that  form  it  was 
published  years  after  as  his  'derniere  Sonate.' 
Clavier  sonata  ( Breitk.  &  Hartel,  No.  I ),  dedicated 
to  Mile.  Kurzbeck  ;  6  string-quartets,  known  as 
op.  75  and  76,  dedicated  to  Count  Erdody ;  and 
2  ditto,  op.  77,  dedicated  to  Prince  Lobkowitz. 

During  his  visits  Haydn  had  often  envied 
the  English  their  'God  save  the  King,'  and  the 
war  with  France  having  quickened  his  desire  to 
provide  the  people  with  an  adequate  expression 
of  their  fidelity  to  the  throne,  he  determined  to 
compose  a  national  anthem  for  Austria.  Hence 
•rose  '  Oott  erhalte  Franz  den  Kaiser,'  the  most 
popular  of  all  his  Lieder.  Haydn's  friend, 
Freiherr  van  Swieten,  suggested  the  idea  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  Graf  von  Saurau,  and  the  poet 
Hauschka  was  commissi oned  to  write  the  words, 
which  Haydn  set  in  January  1797.  On  the 
Emperor's  birthday,  Feb.  12,  the  air  was  sung 
simultaneously  at  the  national  theatre  in  Vienna, 
and  at  all  the  principal  theatres  in  the  provinces. 
[See  Empekob's  Hymn.]  This  strain,  almost 
Bublime  in  its  simplicity,  and  so  devotional  in 
its  character  that  it  is  used  as  a  hymn-tune, 
faithfully  reflects  Haydn's  feelings  towards  his 
sovereign.  It  was  his  favourite  work,  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  life  he  often  consoled  him- 
self by  playing  it  with  great  expression.  He  also 
introduced  a  set  of  masterly  variations  on  it  into 
the  so-called  '  Kaiserquartett 1  (No.  77). 

High  as  his  reputation  already  was,  it  had  not 
reached  its  culminating  point.  This  was  attained 
by  two  works  of  his  old  nge,  the '  Creation '  and 
the  '  Seasons.'  Shortly  bef<  ire  his  dej>arture  from 
London,  Salomon  offered  him  a  poem  for  music, 
which  had  Insen  compiled  by  Lidley  from  Milton's 
'  Paradise  Lost '  before  the  death  of  Handel,  but 
not  used.  Haydn  took  it  to  Vienna,  and  when 
Freiherr  van  Swieten  suggested  his  composing  an 
oratorio,  he  handed  him  the  poem.  Van  Swieten 
translated  it  with  considerable  alterations,  and 
a  sum  of  500  ducats  was  guaranteed  by  twelve 
of  the  principal  nobility.  Haydn  set  to  work 
with  the  greatest  ardour.     1  Never  was  1  bo 

1  Tho  uiti'lc  wu  re-compoted  In  1TWI  but  never  uaed.  and  the  "Ohor 
der  l>»uen.'for  men'i  roket.lt  tbeoiitjr  number  publuhed  (Breitkopf, 

ISMtt. 

*  Score  and  parU.  In  Rleter-Bledermann'i  new  edition. 
'  Pint  publUhcd  In  toore  bj  Breitkopf  t  tUrtel. 

*  See  Mendetaohn't  letter  to  liebeee*  Dlrlehlet  (Feb  1W,  Tlrtt 
we  pis red  llardn't  trio  In  ft,  and  tet  every!*.!?  wondering  that  any- 
thing v.  fine  was  in  ezbleocei  mil  jtl  Brellkupr*  liartel  printed  11 
long  agoV 

»  Viral  published  br  Traee. 


ious,1  he  says,  'as  when  composing  the  Creation, 
knelt  down  every  day  and  prayed  God  to 
strengthen  me  for  my  work.'    It  was  first  given 
in  private  at  the  Schwarze nberg  palace,  on  the 
29th  and  30th  of  April,  1798;  and  in  public 
on  Haydn's  name-day,  March  19,  1799,  at  the 
National  Theatre.     The  noblemen  previously 
mentioned  paid  the  ex|>enses,  and  handed  over 
to  Haydn  the  entire  proceeds,  amounting  to 
4,000  florins  (£320).    The  impression  it  pro- 
duced was  extraordinary ;  the  whole  audience  was 
deeply  moved,  and  Haydn  confessed  that  be 
could  not  describe  his  sensations.    1  One  mo- 
ment,' he  said,  '  I  was  as  cold  as  ice,  the  next 
I  seemed  on  fire.    More  than  once  I  was  afraid 
I  should  have  a  stroke.'    The  next  performance 
was  given  by  the  Tonkunstler  Societat,  Haydn 
conducting.    Once  only  he  conducted  it  outride 
Vienna — March  9,  1800,  at  a  grand  performance 
in  the  palace  at  Ofen  before  the  Archduke  Pala- 
tine Joseph  of  Hungary.  No  sooner  was  the  score 
engraved  ( 1 800),  than  the  '  Creation '  was  per- 
formed everywhere.  Choral  societies  were  founded 
for  the  express  purpose,  and  its  popularity  was 
for  long  equalled  only  by  that  of  the  '  Messiah.' 
In  London  Ashley  and  Salomon  gave  rival  per- 
formances, the  former  on  March  28,  iSoc,  at 
Covent  Garden,  the  latter  on  April  21,  in  the 
concert-room  of  the  King's  Theatre,  with  Man 
and  Dussek  in  the  principal  parts,  and  a  concerto 
on  the  organ  by  Samuel  Wesley.    In  the  Engli*k 
provinces  it  was  first  performed  by  the  Tore* 
Choirs — at  Worcester  in  1800,  Hereford  in  1801, 
and  Gloucester  in  1802. — In  1799  Haydn  en- 
tered into  relations  with  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  and 
edited  the  12  vols,  in  red  covers  which  formed 
for  long  the  only  collection  of  his  works  for  cla- 
vier and  for  voice. 

As  soon  as  the  'Creation*  was  finished.  Van 
Swieten  persuaded  Haydn  to  begin  another 
oratorio,  which  he  had  adapted  from  Thomson'.* 
Seasons.  He  consented  to  the  proposition  with 
reluctance,  on  the  ground  that  his  powers  wen 
failing ;  but  he  began,  and  in  spite  of  bis  ob- 
jections to  certain  passages  as  unsuited  to  mure 
(a  point  over  which  he  and  Van  Swieten  nearly 
quarrelled  ^,  the  work  as  a  whole  interested  hint 
much,  and  was  speedily  completed.  The  firet 
performances  took  place  April  24  and  27,  and 
May  I,  at  the  Schwarzenberg  palace.  On  May  29 
he  conducted  it  for  his  own  benefit  in  the  large 
Hedoutensaal,  and  in  December  handed  over  the 
score,  as  he  had  that  of  the  'Creation,'  to  the 
Tonkunstler  Societat,  which  has  derived  a  per- 
manent income  from  both  works.  Opinion* 
are  now  divided  as  to  the  respective  value  of 
the  two,  but  at  the  time  the  success  of  the 
'Seasons'  fully  equalled  that  of  the  'Creation,' 
and  even  now  the  youthful  freshness  which  cha- 
racterises it  is  very  striking.  The  strain  how- 
ever was  too  great ;  as  he  often  said  afterward*. 
'  The  Seasons  gave  me  the  finishing  stroke.'  On 
Dec.  26,  I S03,  he  conducted  the  '  Seven  Word* ' 
for  the  hospital  fund  at  the  Redoutenaaal,  but 
it  was  his  last  public  exertion.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  asked  to  conduct  the  1  Creation' 
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at  Eisenstadt,  but  declined  on  the  score  of  weak- 
new  ;  and  indeed  he  was  failing  rapidly.  His 
work*  composed  after  the  'Seasons'  are  very  few, 
the  chief  being  some  vocal  quartets,  on  which 
he  set  a  high  value.  In  these  his  devotional 
feeling  comes  out  strongly,  in  *  Herr  der  du  mir 
das  Leben,'  4  Du  bist's  dem  Ruhra  und  Ehre 
gebtihret,'  and  'Der  Greis' — * Hin  ist  alle  meine 
Kraft.'  In  1802  and  3  he  harmonised  and  wrote 
accompaniments  for  a  number  of  Scotch  songs, 
for  which  he  received  500  florins  from  Whyte  of 
Edinburgh.  This  pleased  him  so  much  that  he  is 
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said  to  have  expressed  his  pride  in  the  work  as 
one  which  would  long  preserve  his  memory  in 
Scotland.  He  also  arranged  Welsh  airs  (Preston; 
41  Nob.  in  3  vol*.)  and  Irish  airs,  but  the  latter 
he  did  not  complete,  and  they  were  undertaken 
by  Beethoven.  One  of  his  last  string  quartets 
(Trautwein  83)  has  two  movements  complete,  the 
'Andante'  and  the  'Minuet';  in  despair  of. 
finishing  it,  in  1806,  he  added  the  first  few  bars 
of  '  Der  Greis '  as  a  conclusion.1  He  had  these 
same  bars  printed  as  a  card  in  answer  to  friends 
who  enquired  after  him.* 


M0H0  Adagio 
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Haydn's  last  years  were  passed  in  a  continual 
struggle  with  the  infirmities  of  age,  relieved  by 
occasional  gleams  of  sunshine.  When  in  a 
happy  mood  he  would  unlock  his  cabinet,  and 
exhibit  to  hiB  intimate  friends  the  souvenirs, 
diplomas,  and  valuables  of  all  kinds  which  it 
contained.  This  often  led  him  to  speak  of  the 
events  of  his  life,  and  in  this  way  Griesinger, 
Dies,  Bertuch,  Carpani,  and  Neukomm,  became 
acquainted  with  many  details.  Haydn  also 
received  other  visitors  who  cannot  have  failed  to 
give  him  pleasure ;  such  were  Cherubini.  the 
Abbe  Vogler,  the  Weber  family,  Baillot,  Mine. 
Bigot  the  pianist,  Pleyel,  Bierey.  Gunshacher, 
Hummel,  Nisle,  Tomaschek,  Reichardt,  IfHand ; 
his  faithful  friends  Mines.  Aurnhammer,  Kurz- 
beck,  and  Spielinann,  the  Princess  Esterhazy  with 
her  son  Paul — who  all  came  to  render  homage 
to  the  old  man.  Mozart's  widow  did  not  forget 
her  husband's  best  friend,  and  her  son  Wolfgang, 
then  14,  begged  his  blessing  at  his  first  public 
concert,  in  the  Theatre  an-der-Wien,  on  April  8, 
1805,  for  which  he  had  composed  a  cantata,  in 
honour  of  Haydn's  73rd  birthday. 

After  a  long  seclusion  Haydn  appeared  in 
public  for  the  last  time  at  a  remarkable  per- 
formance of  the  'Creation*  at  the  University  on 
March  27,  1808.  He  was  carried  in  his  arm- 
chair to  a  place  among  the  first  ladies  of  the 
land,  and  received  with  the  warmest  demonstra- 
tions of  welcome.    Salieri  conducted.   At  the 


words  '  And  there  was  light,'  Haydn  was  quite 
overcome,  and  pointing  upwards  exclaimed,  '  It 
came  from  thence.'  As  the  performance  went 
on  his  agitation  became  extreme,  and  it  was 
thought  better  to  take  him  home  after  the  first 

Kart.  As  he  was  carried  out  people  of  the 
ighest  rank  thronged  to  take  leave  of  him,  and 
Beethoven  fervently  kissed  his  hand  and  fore- 
head. At  the  door  he  paused,  and  turning  round 
lifted  up  his  hands  as  if  in  the  act  of  blessing. 

In  1797  Prince  Nicolaus  had  augmented  his 
salary  by  300  florins,  and  in  1 806  added  another 
600 — making  his  whole  emolument  2. 400  florins 
(£200) — besides  paying  his  doctor's  bills.  This 
increase  in  income  was  a  great  satisfaction  to 
Haydn,  as  he  had  long  earnestly  desirvd  to  help 
his  many  poor  relations  during  his  life,  and  to 
leave  them  something  after  his  death. 

To  one  who  loved  his  country  so  deeply,  it  was 
a  sore  trial  to  see  Vienna  twice  occupied  by  the 
enemy — in  1805  and  1809.  The  second  time  the 
city  was  bombarded,  and  the  first  shot  fell  not  far 
from  his  residence.  In  his  infirm  condition  this 
alarmed  him  greatly,  but  he  called  out  to  his 

■  Dedicated  to  Count  VauriM  de  KrW   Haydn  (tare  It  to  Crle- 
linger  mj  Iris.  'I*     o>T       child,  and  in  -t  mil  it  me.' 
. 1  "  Fled  for  «Ter  I*  my  «treiititb. ; 

Old  and  weak  am  I ! ' 
nw  i-  a  canon  out  of  tbwe  line*  by  adding  two  more- 


E»Ik  Ut  dvin  Kuhm.' 
'  But  what  thou  hart  achlerod 
Laitltitf  U  ihj  fame.' 
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servants,  'Children,  don't  be  frightened ;  no  harm 
can  happen  to  you  while  Haydn  is  by.'  The  last 
visit  he  received  on  his  death-bed  (the  city  being 
then  in  the  occupation  of  the  French)  was  from 
a  French  officer,  who  sang  '  In  native  worth ' 
with  a  depth  of  expression  doubtless  inspired  by 
the  occasion.  Haydn  was  much  moved,  and 
embraced  him  warmly  at  parting.  On  May  36, 
1809,  he  called  his  servants  round  him  for  the 
last  time,  and  having  been  carried  to  the  piano 
solemnly  playeil  the  Emperor's  Hymn  three 
times  over.  Five  days  afterwards,  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  3 1  st,  he  expired. 

On  June  1 5  Mozart's  Requiem  was  performed 
in  his  honour  at  the  Schottenkirche.  Amongst 
the  mourners  were  many  French  officers  of  high 
rank ;  and  the  guard  of  honour  round  the  cata- 
falque was  composed  of  French  soldiers,  and  a 
detachment  of  the  Burgerwehr.  He  was  buried 
in  the  Hundsthunn  churchyard,  outside  the  lines, 
close  to  the  suburb  in  which  he  lived,  but  his 
remains  were  exhumed  by  command  of  Prince 
■  Esterhazy,  and  solemnly  re-interred  in  the  upper 
parish  church  at  Eisenstadt  on  Nov.  7,  1820.  A 
simple  stone  with  a  Latin  inscription  is  inserted 
in  the  wall  over  the  vault — to  inform  the  passer- 
by that  a  great  man  rests  below. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  when  the  coffin 
was  opened  for  identification  before  the  removal, 
the  skull  was  missing:  it  had  been  stolen  two 
days  after  the  funeral.  The  one  which  was 
afterwards  sent  to  the  Prince  anonymously  as 
Haydn's,  was  buried  with  the  other  remains ; 
but  the  real  one  was  retained  and  is  at  present 
in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  a  celebrated 

JihyBician.  The  grave  at  Vieuna  remained  abso- 
utely  undistinguished  for  5  years  after  Haydn's 
death,  till  1814,  when  his  pupil  Neukomm  erected 
a  stone  bearing  the  following  inscription,  which 
contains  a  5 -part  Canon  for  solution, 
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NATl'8  MDCCXXXII 

OBIIT  MDOCCUC 

CAN.  AEMCM.  Ql'IKQUE  .  VOC. 

_      LJ  LJ 
P    a   —  ~  f5    f  fep 

dud  om   -   -   -   nl'         mo-         rl  -  -  ar 

D.  D.  D. 

Discip.  Eius  Neukom  Vindob.  Redux. 
MDCCCXIV. 

This  stone  was  renewed  by  Graf  von  Stock - 
hammer  in  1842. 

Ah  soon  as  Haydn's  death  was  known,  funeral 
services  were  held  in  all  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe.  In  Paris  was  performed  a  sacred 
cantata  for  three  voices  1  and  orchestra  (Breit- 
kopf  &  Hiirteh  composed  by  Cherubiui  on  a  false 
report  of  his  death  in  1805.  It  was  also  given 
elsewhere. 

1  50.  US  In  Clieniblui'j  own  Catilorua. 


During  his  latter  years  Haydn  was  made  in 

honorary  member  of  many  institution*  —  ti* 
Academy  of   Arts   and    Science*,    St  -k: 
0798);  the  Philharmonic  Society  at  Lavbscb 

(1800)  ;   the   Academy  of  Arts,  Anu»erd»a 

(1801)  ;  the  Institut  (1802),  the  *  Conservatr-ur 
de  Musique'  (1805),  and  the  'Societe  acadt'm- 
ique  des  enfans  d'Apollon '  of  Paris  (1807).  He 
also  received  gold  medals  from  the  musician*  who 
performed  the  Creation  at  the  opera  in  Pans, 
Dec.  24,  1800,  and  from  the  Institut  (1802 1; 
the  1  Zwolffache  BiirgermedaUle,'  Vienna  (1805  ; 
from  the  professors  of  the  'Concert  des  Amateurs' 
(1803),  the  Conservatoire  (1805),  the  'Enf&u 
d'Apollon '  (1807),  all  of  Paris ;  and  the  PhObr 
monic  Society  of  St.  Petersburg  ( 1 808).  He  wu 
also  nominated  honorary  citizen  of  Vienna  (1 804  >. 

Poems  without  end  were  written  in  his  praise ; 
and  equally  numerous  were  the  portraits,  in  ch*ii 
or  oils,  engraved,  and  modelled  in  wax.  Of  tte 
many  busts  the  best  is  that  by  his  friend  Gra»A. 
The  silhouette  here  engraved  for  the  first  tin* 
hung  for  long  at  the  head  of  Haydn's  bed  and  vat 
authenticated  by  Elssler  as  strikingly  like. 


Among  hi*  pupils  we  may  mention— Foi*** 
Kimmerling  and  Abund  Mykisch,  both  pn*#t*< 
who  learnt  from  him  as  early  as  1753;  Cooste* 
Thun;  the  Erdody  family;  Ignaz  Pleyel; 
mecz,  a  monk  ;  Krumpholz.  Ant.  Kraft,  and  w- 
setti.  members  of  the  Esterhazy  Chapel :  Di!***r; 
violinist ;  Fernandi,  organist ;  Demar,  comp*f ' 
Hoffmann  of  Livonia :  Kranx  of  Stuttgart :  Fn»x 
Tomisch;  Ed.  von  Weber;  Ant.  WrsnW 
Haigh,  Graeff,  and  Callcott,  of  London  ;  >tfJf ; 
Franz  de  Paula  Roser ;  the  Polzellis ;  J.G.  Fud* 
afterwards  vice-Capellmeister  of  the  dispel,  and 
Haydn's  successor ;  Struck :  Bartsch ;  ' 
Neukomm  ;  Hansel ;  Seyfried,  and  Uertoueh^ 
Haydn  used  to  call  Pleyel.  Neukomm,  and  La** 
his  favourite  and  most  grateful  pupils.  Mo*1 
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4hose  named  dedicated  to  him  their  first  pub- 
lished work — generally  a  piece  of  chamber  miurio. 

A  few  remarks  on  Haydn's  personal  and 
mental  characteristics,  and  on  his  position  in 
the  history  of  art,  will  conclude  our  task.  We 
learn  from  his  contemporaries  that  he  was  below 
the  middle  height,  with  legs  disproportionately 
short ;  his  build  substantial,  but  deficient  in 
muscle.  His  features  were  tolerably  regular;  his 
expression,  slightly  stern  in  repose,  invariably 
softened  in  conversation.  His  aquiline  nose 
was  latterly  much  disfigured  by  a  polypus ;  and 
his  face  deeply  pitted  by  small-pox.  His  com- 
plexion was  very  dark.  His  dark  gray  eyes 
beamed  with  benevoleuce ;  and  he  used  to  say 
himself,  'Any  one  can  see  by  the  look  of  me 
that  I  am  a  good-natured  sort  of  fellow.'  The 
impression  given  by  his  countenance  and  bearing 
was  that  of  an  earnest  dignified  man,  perhaps  a 
little  over-precise.  Though  fond  of  a  joke,  he 
never  indulged  in  immoderate  laughter.  His 
broad  and  well-formed  forehead  was  partly  con- 
cealed by  a  wig  with  side  curls  and  a  pigtail,  which 
he  wore  to  the  end  of  his  dayB.  A  prominent 
and  slightly  coarse  under  lip,  with  a  massive  jaw, 
completed  this  singular  union  of  so  much  that 
was  attractive  and  repelling,  intellectual  and 
vulgar.1  He  always  considered  himself  an  ugly 
man,  and  could  not  understand  how  so  many 
handsome  women  fell  in  love  with  him;  *At 
any  rate,'  he  used  to  say,  '  they  were  not  tempted 
by  my  beauty,'  though  he  admitted  that  he  liked 
looking  at  a  pretty  woman,  and  was  never  at  a 
loss  for  a  compliment.  He  habitually  spoke  in  the 
broad  Austrian  dialect,  but  could  express  him- 
self fluently  in  Italian,  and  with  some  difficulty 
in  French.  He  studied  English  when  in  London, 
anil  in  the  country  would  often  take  his  gram- 
mar into  the  woods.  He  was  also  fond  of  intro- 
ducing English  phrases  into  his  diary.  He  knew 
enough  Latin  to  read  Fux's  '  Gradus,'  and  to  set 
the  Church  services.  Though  he  lived  so  long 
in  Hungary  he  never  learned  the  vernacular, 
which  was  only  used  by  the  servants  among 
themselves,  the  Esterhazy  family  always  speak- 
ing German.  His  love  of  fun  sometimes  carried 
him  away;  as  he  remarked  to  Dies,  'A  mis- 
chievous fit  comes  over  one  sometimes  that  is 
perfectly  beyond  control.'  At  the  same  time  he 
was  sensitive,  and  when  provoked  by  a  bad  ret  urn 
for  his  kindness  could  be  very  sarcastic.  With 
all  his  modesty  he  was  aware  of  his  own  merits, 
and  liked  to  be  appreciated,  but  flattery  he  never 
)ienuitted.  Like  a  true  man  of  genius  he  en- 
joyed honour  and  fame,  but  carefully  avoided 
ambition.  He  has  often  been  reproached  with 
cringing  to  his  superiors,  but  it  Bhould  not  be 
forgotten  that  a  man  who  was  in  daily  intercourse 
with  people  of  the  highest  rank  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  drawing  the  line  between  respect 
and  subservience.  That  he  was  quite  capable 
of  defending  his  dignity  as  an  artist  is  proved 
bv  the  following  occurrence.  Prince  Nicolaus 
(the  second  of  the  name)  being  present  at  a 

•  L»»»f  r  made  «ome  of  hU  most  cbamlerlsUc  rcmarlu  on  rtcsirlug 


rehearsal,  and  expressing  disapprobation,  Haydn 
at  once  interposed — 4  Your  Highness,  all  that  is 
my  business.'  He  was  very  fond  of  children, 
and  they  in  return  loved  '  Papa  Haydn '  with  all 
their  hearts.  He  never  forgot  a  benefit,  though 
his  kindness  to  his  many  needy  relations  often 
met  with  a  poor  return.  The  '  cha|>el  *  looked 
up  to  him  as  a  father,  and  when  occasion  arose 
he  was  an  unwearied  intercessor  on  their  behalf 
with  the  Prince.  Young  men  of  talent  found  in 
him  a  generous  friend,  always  ready  to  aid  them 
with  advice  and  substantial  help.  To  thiB  fact 
Eybler,  A.  Romberg,  Seyfried,  Weigl,  and  others 
have  borne  ample  testimony.  His  intercourse 
with  Mozart  was  a  striking  example  of  his 
readiness  to  acknowledge  the  merits  of  othors. 
Throughout  life  he  was  distinguished  by  industry 
and  method  ;  he  maintained  a  strict  daily  routine, 
and  never  sat  down  to  work  or  received  a  visit 
until  he  was  fully  dressed.  This  custom  he  kept 
up  long  after  he  was  too  old  to  leave  the  house. 
His  uniform,  which  the  Prince  was  continually 
changing  both  in  colour  and  style,  he  never  wore 
unless  actually  at  his  post. 

One  of  his  moBt  marked  characteristics  was 
his  constant  aim  at  perfection  in  his  art.  He 
once  said  regretfully  to  Kalkbrenner,  'I  have 
only  just  learned  in  my  old  age  how  to  use  the 
wind-inatruments,  and  now  that  I  do  understand 
them  I  must  leave  the  world.'  And  to  Griesinger 
he  said  that  he  had  by  no  means  come  to  the  end 
of  his  powers ;  that  ideas  were  often  floating  in 
his  mind,  by  which  he  could  have  carried  the  art 
far  beyond  anything  it  had  yet  attained,  had  his 
physical  powers  been  equal  to  the  task. 

Ho  was  a  devout  Christian,  and  attended 
strictly  to  his  religious  duties  ;  but  he  saw  no 
inconsistency  in  becoming  a  Freemason — prob- 
ably at  the  instigation  of  Leopold  Mozart,  when 
in  Vienna  in  1 785.  His  genius  he  looked  on  as 
a  gift  from  above,  for  which  he  was  bound  to  be 
thankful.  This  feeling  dictated  the  inscriptioiui 
on  all  his  scores  large  and  small ;  '  In  nomine 
Domini,'  at  the  beginning,  aud  1  Laus  Deo '  at 
the  end;  with  the  occasional  addition  of  4  et 


B.  V.  Mae.  et  om»  S|4V  (Beatae  Virgini  Mariae 
et  omnibus  Sanctis).  His  writing  is  extremely 
neat  and  uniform,  with  remarkably  few  correc- 
tions ;  '  Because,'  said  he,  4 1  never  put  anything 
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down  till  I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind  about 
it.'  When  intending  to  write  something  superior 
he  liked  to  wear  the  ring  given  him  by  the  King 
of  Prussia. 

The  immense  quantity  of  his  compositions 
would  lead  to  the  belief  that  he  worked  with 
unusual  rapidity,  but  this  was  by  no  means  the 
case.  '  I  never  was  a  quick  writer,'  he  assures 
us  himself.  1  and  always  composed  with  care  and 
deliberation ;  that  alone  is  the  way  to  compose 
works  that  will  last,  and  a  real  connoisseur  can 
see  at  a  glance  whether  a  score  has  been  written 
in  undue  haste  or  not.'  He  sketched  all  his  com- 
positions at  the  piano — a  dangerous  proceeding, 
often  h  ading  to  fragmentariness  of  style.  The 
condition  of  the  instrument  had  its  effect  upon 
him,  for  we  find  him  writing  to  Artaria  in  1788, 
'  I  was  obliged  to  buy  a  new  fortepiano,  that  I 
might  compose  your  Clavier-sonatas  particularly 
well.*  When  an  idea  struck  him  he  sketched  it 
out  in  a  few  notes  and  figures  :  this  would  be  his 
morning's  work  ;  in  the  afternoon  he  would  en- 
large this  sketch,  elaborating  it  according  to  rule, 
but  taking  painB  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  idea. 
*  That  is  where  so  many  young  composers  fail/he 
says ;  4  they  string  together  a  number  of  frag- 
ments; they  break  off  almost  as  soon  as  they 
have  lx:gun ;  and  so  at  the  end  the  listener 
carries  away  no  definite  impression.'  He  also  ob- 
jected to  composers  not  learning  to  sing, '  Singing 
is  almost  one  of  the  forgotten  arts,  and  that  is  why 
the  instruments  are  allowed  to  overpower  the 
voices.'  The  subject  of  melody  he  regarded  very 
seriously.  1  It  is  the  air  which  is  the  charm  of 
music,'  he  said  to  Michael  Kelly,1  'and  it  is  that 
which  is  most  difficult  to  produce.  The  inven- 
tion of  a  fine  mel«>dy  is  a  work  of  genius.' 

Like  many  other  creative  artists,  Haydn  dis- 
liked estheticism,  and  all  mere  talk  about  Art. 
He  had  always  a  bad  word  for  the  critics  with 
their  '  sharp-pointed  pens'  ('spitrigen  und  wit- 
rigen  Federn  ),  especially  those  of  Berlin,  who 
used  him  very  badly  in  early  life.  His  words  to 
Breitkopf.  when  sending  him  the  Creation,  are 
very  touching,  as  coming  from  a  man  of  his  esta- 
tablished  reputation, — '  My  one  hope  and  prayer 
is,  and  I  think  at  my  age  it  may  well  be  granted, 
that  the  critics  will  not  be  too  hard  on  my  Crea- 
tion, and  thuB  do  it  real  harm.'  He  had  of 
course  plenty  of  detractors,  among  others  Koze- 
luch  and  Kreibig,  who  represented  him  to  the 
Emperor  J oseph  II.  as  a  mere  mountebank.  Even 
after  he  had  met  with  due  recognition  abroad,  he 
was  accused  of  trying  to  found  a  new  school, 
though  his  compositions  were  at  the  same  time 
condemned  as  for  the  most  part  hasty,  trivial, 
and  extravagant.  He  sums  up  his  own  opinion 
of  his  works  in  these  words,  'Sunt  mala  mixta 
lxinin;  some  of  my  children  are  well-bred,  some 
ill-bred,  and  here  and  there  there  is  a  changeling 
among  them.'  He  was  perfectly  aware  of  how 
much  he  had  done  for  the  progress  of  art ;  '  I 
know,'  he  said.  '  that  Cod  has  bestowed  a  talent 
upon  me,  and  I  thank  Him  for  it ;  I  think  I 


have  done  my  duty,  and  been  of  use  in  my  gene- 
ration by  my  works ;  let  others  do  the  same.' 

He  was  no  pedant  with  regard  to  rules,  and 
would  acknowledge  no  restrictions  on  genius.  ■  If 
Mozart  wrote  thus,  he  must  have  had  a  good 
reason  for  it/  was  his  answer  when  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  an  unusual  passage  in  one  of  Mo- 
'  zart's  quartets.  With  regard  to  Albrechtsberger's 
condemnation  of  consecutive  fourths  in  strict 
composition  he  remarked,  'What  is  the  good  of 
such  rules  ?  Art  is  free,  and  should  be  fettered 
by  no  such  mechanical  regulations.    The  edu- 
cated ear  is  the  sole  authority  on  all  these 
questions,  and  I  think  I  have  as  much  right  to 
lay  down  the  law  as  any  one.    Such  trifling  is 
absurd  ;  I  wish  instead  that  some  one  would  try 
to  compose  a  really  new  'minuet.'   And  again 
to  Dies,  '  Supposing  an  idea  struck  me  as  good, 
and  thoroughly  satisfactory  lioth  to  the  ear  and 
the  heart,  I  would  far  rather  pass  over  some 
slight  grammatical  error,  than  sacrifice  what 
seemed  to  me  beautiful  to  any  mere  pedantic 
trifling.'  Even  during  Haydn's  lifetime  his  com- 
positions became  the  subject  of  a  real  worship. 
Many  distinguished  men,  such  as  Exner  of 
Zittau,  Von  Mastiaux  of  Bonn,  Gerber,  Bossier, 
Count  Fuchs,  Baron  du  Baine,  and  Kees  the  Court 
Secretary  of  Vienna,  corresponded  with  him  with 
a  view  to  procuring  as  many  of  his  works  as  pos- 
sible for  their  libraries.   There  is  great  signifi- 
cance in  the  sobriquet  of  1  Papa  Haydn,'  which 
is  still  in  general  use,  as  if  musicians  of  all 
countries  claimed  descent  from  him.    One  writer 
declares  that  after  listening  to  Haydn's  composi- 
tions  he  always  felt  impelled  to  do  some  good 
work  ;  and  Zelter  said  they  had  a  similar  effect 
upon  him. 

Haydn's  position  in  the  history  of  music  is  of 
the  first  importance.  When  we  consider  the  poor 
condition  in  which  he  found  certain  important 
departments  of  music,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  vast  fields  which  he  opened  to  his  successors, 
it  is  impossible  to  over-rate  his  creative  powers. 
Justly  called  the  father  of  instrumental  music, 
there  is  scarcely  a  department  throughout  its 
whole  range  in  which  he  did  not  make  his  in- 
fluence felt.  SUrting  from  Emmanuel  Bach,  he 
seems,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  forced  in 
between  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  All  his  works 
are  characterised  by  lucidity,  perfect  finish, 
studied  moderation,  avoidance  of  meaningless 
phrases,  firmness  of  design,  and  richness  of  devel- 
opment. The  subjects  principal  and  secondary, 
down  to  the  smallest  episodes,  are  thoroughly 
connected,  and  the  whole  convevs  the  impression 
of  being  cast  in  one  mould.  We  admire  his  in- 
exhaustible invention  as  shown  in  the  originality 
of  his  themes  and  melodies;  the  life  and  spon- 
taneity of  the  ideas  ;  the  clearness  which  makes 
his  compositions  as  interesting  to  the  amateur 
I  as  to  the  artist;  the  child-like  cheerfulness  and 
drollery  which  charm  away  trouble  and  care. 

Of  the  Symphony  he  may  be  said  with  truth 
to  have  enlarged  its  sphere,  stereotyped  its  form. 
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enriched  and  developed  its  capacities  with  the 
versatility  of  true  genius.  Like  those  which 
Mozart  wrote  after  studying  the  orchestras  of 
Munich,  Mannheim,  and  Paris,  Haydn's  later 
symphonies  are  the  most  copious  in  ideas,  the 
must  animated,  and  the  most  delicate  in  construc- 
tion. They  have  in  fact  completely  banished 
those  of  his  predecessors. 

Tlie  Quartet  he  also  brought  to  its  greatest 
perfection.  '  It  is  not  often,  says  Otto  J ahn, 
4  that  a  composer  hits  so  exactly  upon  the  form 
suited  to  his  conceptions  ;  the  quartet  was 
Haydn's  natural  mode  of  expressing  his  feelings.' 
The  life  and  freshness,  the  cheerfulness  and 
geniality  which  give  the  peculiar  stamp  to  these 
compositions  at  once  secured  their  universal  ac- 
ceptance. It  is  true  that  scientific  musicians  at 
first  regarded  this  new  element  in  music  with 
suspicion  and  even  contempt,  but  they  gradually 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  compatible  not 
only  with  artistic  treatment,  but  with  earnest- 
ness and  sentiment.  '  It  was  from  Haydn,'  said 
Mozart,  'that  I  first  learned  the  true  way  to 
compose  quartets.'  His  symphonies  encouraged 
the  formation  of  numerous  amateur  orchestras  ; 
while  his  quartets  became  an  unfailing  source  of 
elevated  pleasure  in  family  circles,  and  thus  raised 
the  general  standard  of  musical  cultivation. 

Encouraged  partly  by  the  progress  made  by 
Emmanuel  Bach  on  the  original  foundation  of 
Kuhnau  and  Domenico  Scarlatti,  Haydn  also 
l«a  his  mark  on  the  Sonata.  His  compositions 
of  this  kind  exhibit  the  same  vitality,  and  the 
same  individual  treatment ;  indeed  in  some  of 
them  he  seems  to  step  beyond  Mozart  into  the 
Beethoven  period.  His  clavier-trios  also,  though 
no  longer  valuable  from  a  technical  point  of 
view,  are  still  models  of  composition.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  accompanied  divertimenti,  and 
his  concertos,  with  a  single  exception,  were  far 
surpassed  by  those  of  Mozart,  and  have  long 
since  disappeared. 

His  first  collections  of  Songs  were  written  to 
trivial  words,  and  can  only  be  used  for  social 
amusement ;  but  the  later  aeries,  especially  the 
canzonets,  rank  far  higher,  and  many  of  them 
have  survived,  and  are  still  heard  with  delight, 
in  spite  of  the  progress  in  this  particular  branch 
of  composition  since  his  day.  The  airs  and  duets 
composed  for  insertion  in  various  operas  were 
essentially  ephemeral  productions.  His  canons — 
some  serious  and  dignified,  others  overflowing 
with  fun — strikingly  exhibit  bis  power  of  com- 
bination. His  three- part  and  four-part  songs — 
like  the  canons,  especial  favourites  with  the  com- 
poser—are excellent  compositions,  and  still  retain 
their  power  of  arousing  either  devotional  feeling 
or  mirth. 

His  larger  Masses  are  a  series  of  masterpieces, 
admirable  for  freshness  of  invention,  breadth  of 
design,  and  richness  of  development,  both  in  the 
voice-parts  and  the  intruments.  The  cheerfulness 
which  pervades  them  does  not  arise  from  frivolity, 
but  rather  from  the  joy  of  a  heart  devoted  to  God, 
and  trusting  all  things  to  a  Father's  care.  He 
told  Carjxani  that  « at  the  thought  of  God,  his 


heart  leaped  for  joy,  and  he  could  not  help  his 
music  doing  the  same.'  And  to  this  day,  diffi- 
cult as  it  may  seem  to  reconcile  the  fact  with  the 
true  dignity  of  church  music,  Haydn's  masses 
and  offertories  are  executed  more  frequently  than 
any  others  in  the  Catholic  churches  of  Germany. 

Frequent  performances  of  his  celebrated  Ora- 
torios have  familiarised  every  one  with  the 
charm  and  freshness  of  his  melody,  and  his  ex- 
pressive treatment  of  the  voices,  which  are  inva- 
riably supported  without  being  overpowered  by 
refined  and  brilliant  orchestration.  In  these  points 
none  of  his  predecessors  approached  him.  With 
regard  to  his  operas  composed  for  Esterhdz,  we 
have  already  quoted  his  own  opinion  ;  they  at- 
tained their  end.  Had  his  project  of  visiting 
Italy  been  fulfilled,  and  his  faculties  been  stimu- 
lated in  this  direction  by  fresh  scenes  and  a 
larger  sphere,  wo  might  have  gained  some  fine 
operas,  but  we  should  certainly  have  lost  the 
Haydn  we  all  so  dearly  love. 

When  we  consider  what  Haydn  did  for  music, 
and  what  his  feelings  with  regard  to  it  were — 
the  willing  service  he  rendered  to  art,  and  his 
delight  in  ministering  to  the  happiness  of  others 
— we  can  but  express  our  love  and  veneration, 
and  exclaim  with  gratitude,  '  Heaven  endowed 
him  with  genius— he  is  one  of  the  immortals.' 
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dam  1*101;  lirlesliiger'*  "Biogra- 
phlsehe  Somen'  (Leipzig  1MI0); 
bleu'  *  Blographlsche  Naehrichten ' 
(Vienna  i-n  obituary  In  the 
'VaterlSnd.  Blatter  fftr  den  Sat. 
Kelserstaaf  (Vienna  1W0>;  Ar- 
nold'* 'Joseph  Haydn,'  etc.  (Krftirt 
IKIo.2nd  edition  lKtti.and  '  Mozart 
and  Haydn'  (Krfurt  Irtoi;  Kre- 
mery'* '  Notice  *ur  J.  Haydn.'  etc 
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bourg  1M2I;  Carpanl'*  'Le  Hay- 
dlii*.'  etc.  (Milan  1*1?.  2nd  edition 
enlanred.  lndua  WW:  Lettre* 


L.  A.  ('.  Botnbet  (Tart*  1814),  re- 
published a*  'Vie  de  Haydn.  Mo- 
zart, et  Meinstase.'  par  Stendhal  I 
d'arls  lW7i ;  linwr  i'  Blogr.  Noll- 
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Wurzbach  (Vienna  lHftl);  Lud  wig's 
'Joseph  Haydn'  (Kordhauscn  l-"i, 
a  T.  I'ohl  *  'Mozart  und  Haydn 
in  London'  (Vienna  1«7);  C.  K. 
rohl'»  'Joseph  Haydn '  (f  mm  the  ar- 
chhre*  at  Klsenttadl  and  Korebteii- 
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1W0).  LetUrW:  Hiehl  *  '  Muslkal. 
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llchen  Macene.'  by  Dr.  Lorenz.  In 
the  'Deutsche  Muslkteltung*  for 
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kaustler-Soclem'  (Skynale 
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'  Bombet  and  Stendhal  are  pseudonyms  of  Henri  Beyle,  who 
freely  from  Carpanl.  The  first  ol  the«e  pamphlets  was  translated 
English  (by  Oerdlner*.  The  Lite  of  Haydn  in  a  terte*  of  ' 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  Haydn's  com 
— printed,  copied,  and  autograph 
mentioned  in  various  catalogues. 

1.  Instrumental.  » Symphoules.  various  other  play*: 
Including  overtures  to  operas  and  Inserted  la  opera* ;  '  Arlaua  a 
plats.  M|  '  Taw  Seven  Words  Suot,"  cantata  fur  single  voice 
from  IIm  'Cross';  Yartoui  cunt-land  F.F. ;  Drutsehland's  Klage  auf 
position*  fur  wind  and  strings,  den  Tod  Friedrtchs  do*  Oroasen,' 
separately  and  combined,  OH,  lit-  nuil*U  fur  a  single  voice  with 
eluding  dlvertlnvcntl.  c»>«>certrd  bar; tot)  accompaniment.  Songs - 
ple<e»,  etc.. 7nollnri.ua  for  the  lyre,  u  German  Ueder.  17**;  12  ditto, 


17*4 ;  12  tingle  one*  (ft  unpub- 
I  sestet,  several  quintet*,  1  •  Echo'  Ushed);  6  '  Original  raruoneU.' 
for  4  violin*  and  2  cellos,  1  Feld-  London  17W ;  «  ditto ;  '  The  Spirit 
partlen'  for  wind  Instruments,  and  Hong.'  Shakspeare,  F  minor  ;  'O 
arraiwrmcnu from  harrtonplrcri  .  tuneful  Voice."  Kb.  composed  for 
12  collections  of  minuet*  and  alke-  ui  English  lady  of  position,  both 
maitdes.  31  concertos-9  vlollu.  6  published:  3  Fjigllsh  mop  In  MS.: 
cello,  ldouble  has*. ^  lyre. 3 barrtoo,  'duets;  S  3-pert  and  10  4-part 
1  flute,  3  horu.l  for  i  hom»,  1  da- ]  :  3  ch«ni*e*.  MS.;  1  ditto 
rliio  .IT!*/.  Haryton  'pieces.  17.'..  froiir  Alfred'  (Jlreltkopf  *  Hlrtel'; 
1  duet  for  2  lute*;  2  trios  for  lute  (be  Austrian  natloual  anthem,  for 
violin  and  cello :  1  sonata  for  liarp.  >iugle  voice  and  In  4  parts;  43 
with  Bute  aud  bavs;  several  pleos  canons  In  2  and  more  parts;  2 
for  a  musical  clock  ;  a  solo  for  liar-  ditto ;  '  The  Ten  Commandments,' 
tnonlca.  Dueu-6  for  violin  solo,  set  to  canons;  the  same,  with 
with  «l«li  accompaniment.*  Ttlos.1  dllferetit  w..rds,  under  the  title 
:*> ;  ai  are  for  2  slollns  and  bass  ;  Die  (ehn  (MatS)  der  Kunst* ;  '  A 
1  for  violin  solo,  viola  aH>cert-  Election  of  or.gliial  Scots  song*  In 
ante,  and  bass;  2  for  flute,  violin.  I  parts.  the  harmony  by  l'r.  1. 
and  bass,  :»  for  3  flutes ■  1  for  Haydn.'  with  violin  and  ba»«  ac- 
conio  dl  caccla.  violin,  and  cello,  companlments  and  symphonies; 
Quartets  for  2  violins,  viola,  and  •  A  select  Collection  »f  Original 
cello.  77;  the  Brst  lii  srw  pub-  Welsh  Airs  In  3  parts.' « 

I.  .hed  lu  3  series ,  the  nestl«  In  «!>.,  HupposltUloui  and  doubtful 
then  one  printed  separately.  64  In  works.  Instrumental  —  Several 
V  trrtes  of  «'  Ni>s.  each. '.'  more,  and  symphonies  and  concerted  pieces ; 
the  last.3  Clavier  — Li>  «  concert..*  the  '  Kunstquartel.'  with  different 
and  dlvertlmentl ;  SH  "  trios— St  movements,  by  Andre,  <iit.il.il 
with  violin  and  cello,  3  with  flute  •  I'oIssonsd'AvrU';  the »«' Och-en- 
and  cello;  Ms.<nata«'and  dlverti-  menuett ' :    '  Sel  quartetti.  Opera 

I;  4  sonatas  ■>  for  clavier  and  ,il  '.ParK  Durleu' ;'  SelqulnteHI. 
i;  9  smaller  pieces.  Including  i  ippra  ixll '  Paris.  Le  Chevardlere  >. 
f.  Nob.  of  variations,  a  caprlcclo.  a  |  siring  quintet  In  C.  puhl Ishesl 
fantasia. 2  ailaslos  anJ  '  I'lfl".  ri  al.  •    ;    -    iby  Michael  Haydn):  1  l-'la- 
petltea  pieces';  1  duet  (variations.,  vler-tiio  Ini'  M.  Haydn):  Sonata. 

II.  VoraL  Church  music  — 14  op.w,  No.  2  tby  Camblmj ;  '  Sonalet 
Masse* ;  1  Htabat  Mater;  2  Te  a  qualrn  malus.'  op.  77.  M.  W. 
Deums;  13  offert<dres.  and  4  merely  arrarwementsfroni  «yni?h.^ 
motets;  1  Tantuiu  ergo;  4  6alvc  tile*.  Vocal -2  lloqulems  ;  4  Masses 
Ker/lnaa;  1  lOsUia  ctrll :  2  Ave  iN„,e||n   1>.  10.  13.  141;  'iVhul- 

II.  viiias;  Kesponsoria  de  Venera-  meMerme*>e ';  several  MS.  Masses, 
bill;  1  Cantilena  pro  Adventu  Tr  lVum  In  C.  3-4  tempo  iby  M. 
O.crmaii  words  ;  I  sacred  arias;  2  Hay  In);  III"- re  re  In  G  minor:  1 
duet*.    Oratorios  and  cantata*-  Llberas;  MS.  Oratorio.  'Abramo 

edlsacco'lbj  Mlsliweeiekl;  2' I'as- 
ilons-oratorleii,'  MS.;  1' Applausus 
muslcus.'  1>'<3  and  '  Aria  de  St.  Jo- 
Applausus  musicits  '  ;for  the  (estl-  anne  de  Nepomuk.'  17ti3tboth  Ms., 


•The  Creation':  'The  Seasons 
'  11  Klt..rno  di  Tobla" ;  '  The  Seven 
Words ' ;  ■  Invocation  of  Neptune  ' 


val  of  a  prelate.  17<w-,  rautala  fur 
Uik  blrtlxlar  of  Prince  Nkolam. 
(K<53>;  °  lile  Erwahlung  elnes  Ka- 
pellnieLslerv'  a  cantata.  l>peras— 
1  lierman.  or  more  oirrectly. 
NlugsuM:  4  Italian  conieilles:  14 


by  Alhrechtsberger).  CantaUa- 
"An  die  Freu.le.'  found  recentlj; 
•  Das  Kmdtefe.f.  PesIUchtcrstee- 
burtsfest';    Ilkr  llegt  t  oustantla.' 
Operas -' Ales^andro  II  tirande,' 
17<s>,  pattkclo  from  Haydn  and 
:  6  marionette  operas  ;|  other  composers; '  laurette.'op^rm 
'Alfred.'  a  tnu;<<dy.  and  I  omlqiu  il'arla  17D1).  a  pasticcio; 
'  M  are  published  In  parts.  40  In  score;  9  remain  In  MS.    P.  F. 
arrangemeuts  for  2  hands  about  40,  for  4  about  60.  for  )•  about  10. 
I  urttflnaliy  fur  orchestra :  arr&ut,-ed  first  tat  'i  rtollut,  vluta.  and 

then  for  soil,  chorus,  and  orchestra. 
'  Arrantemeut*  were  published  i4*  several  of  those  In  3  part*,  with 
(for  which  the  flute  U  occasionally  substituted),  viol*,  ur  cello  as 


*  The  numerous  prlntad  duets  for  3  violins  are  only  arrangements 
from  his  other  works. 

*  The  arrangement  of  the  'Beven  Word*'  Is  wrongly  Included  In 

the  collections. 

■  One  concerto  Is  with  principal  violin ;  two  only.  G  and  I),  have  been 
printed  ;  the  last  alnne  survive*. 
~  Only  31  are  printed. 

*  only  36  are  printed  ;  the  one  In  C,  containing  the  Adagio  In  F.  In- 
cluded In  all  the  collections 

»  8  are  published,  but  4 
i  t  10  of  the  13  are  taken 
ad.  led. 

H  Published  by  Slmrnck  with  orchestral  accompaniment  by  Schnei- 
der and  with  clavier  accompaniment,  and  Italian.  German,  and 
French  wont*. 

"  London:  printed  for  W.  Napier.  Dedicated  by  permission  to 
H.H.  U.  the  Duchess  of  York.    Vol.  L  contains  100.  Vol.  II.  100 
Vol.  III.  47.    Haydn's  own  catalogue  mentions  3A4.  some  of  which 
were  piihllslied  l>v  Thomson  k  Whyle  of  Edinburgh. 
u  rrlnted  by  Preston,  vol.  I.  20,  vol.  II.  17.  voL  III.  4. 
M  The  Oi's  minuet- the  title  of  a  Slng-plel  founded  on  the  vrell- 
,  act  to  a  pasticcio  fruta  Uajdn'i 


„.a.'(byWel»rl>;|l 
Die  HochMlt  auf  der  Aim  (M.I I 
Ilayda);  'Der  Apfeldleb.'  Sin*- 1 '  Lieber.  holder, 
spiel  (by  Tast.  also  set  by  Merrey) :  ■'by  bchlckanesSer  > : 
'  Der  Kr') brief.'  partially  adapted  '  *  Venerabitl barbara« 
from  Haydn's  'La  Fedelta  pre-hhy  Gavsmann ) ;  eaison.  'Me  - 
nuata.*  by  Fridolln  Weber  10.  M.  HerTwn.ks.wt  unsjrtn  e^M  asafisOLW 
von  Weber  artervrards  tddavj  I1  two  auffahren ' ;  pn<vert»  f'ir  *  s-st!«--s 
numben) ; '  Die  Bauchtsngkehrer.'  by  Andre ; 1  Die  Theiraox  der  Erde.' 
bjr  baUerl;  'La  Fee  Irgele'  (by  I  a  bass  song  I 


In  the  impossibility  of  giving  a  txtznplete 
thematic  list  of  Haydn's  125  Svmphoniees  mauie; 
particulars  regarding  a  few  of  thom  may  be 
useful. 

I.  The  12  Symphonies  which  he  comprised  f».i 
Salomon's  concerts,  numbered  in  the  order  of 
their  occurrence  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  London. 

N.B. — The  dates  given  in  inverted  comma* — 
as  'Londini,  1791' — are  those  on  the  autttgraph 
scores.  Thot»e  in  brackets,  [1792],  are  conjectural. 

The  numbers  in  brackets,  [8],  are  those  at 
Bruitkopffc  Hartel's  edition. 

The  titles  in  inverted  commas  are  those  usual 
in  England;  those  in  brackets  are  accepted  in 
Germany, 

Xo.l.  [7.]  Adagio.  C17»-.; 


No.  2.  [5.]  Adaiiio 


'Londini.  17»1. 


5  "    ~  P 

« The  Surpriaft.'   [>Iit  dem  Pnuaenichiag.J 

No.  S.  [«.]  Adaoiv.  "lTSi/ 


No.  4.  [«.]  Adagio. 


No.  6.  [14.]  Adagio. 


■  1T\U.' 


1  CaUl;vue  Noa.  78.  7». 
H  Haydn  has  heailed  the  Mc 
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[Sfit  dem  PaukenirlrbeL] 
No.  8.  [1.]  Adagio. 


[1795.] 


No.  9.  [12.]  Largo. 


4= 


*=f= 


•Sinfonia  InB  la.  1795.' 


No.  10.1  [S.]  ^do^. 


Adagio. 
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No.  11.  [4.]  Adagio. 


'The  'Clock.' 


'1704.' 


Mo.  12.  [11.]  ^rfa^tf. 


The  Military.'   '1794.' 


II.  Symphonies  which  are  known  by  titles. 

The  letters  ('Letter  A,'  etc.)  are  those  in  the 
Philharmonic  catalogue,  by  which  these  Sympho- 
nies are  designated  in  the  Society's  programmes. 

Symphonies  marked  with  a  »  are  published  by 
Sitnrock,  in  parts,  engraved  from  the  original 
scores. 

*  Adagio. 


[1787.  for  Parii.] 


^^^^^^ 


Pinky. 


'Letter  W.' 


'1787.* 


*  Adagio.  11/88,  for  Pari 

n  L  JL  ten. 


'  Letter  B.'  'The 
*  JC"  euro*. 


'1772.* 


* Adagio. 


letter  H.' 


177V 


*Alf  eon  brio. 


'  Letter  1/  [Trauer.] 


1 


'Roxelane.' 
oud 


(Overture  to  '  II  .Hondo  delta  tuna.') 
*AIU.    i  [1777.] 


*AW  ipiritoto 


'La  Poule.' 


[1788.  for  Paris.] 


*  Vivact  attai. 


L'Ouri.' 


[1786.] 


jjji'H  rrr  r  | 


[ittsj 


Pfwicr. 


3  A 
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HAYDN. 
*1a  Midi.' 
k 


Adagia.  .  «i7«l." 


All'  molto. 


'  he  Soil-.' 


[17*-.] 


I  U  DUtrato.' 


[1776.] 


 [its-.] 


[1775.] 


•  Feuer  -  S>  mph.  mie/ 
(Probably  Overture  to  '  Die 
Presto. 


■ i -- « • 


»  I    * 1 


p  i  r  1  r 

*  Coocartante.'        *  London,  1792.' 


[C.F.P.] 

HAYDN  IN  LONDON.  The  second  volume 
of  'Mozart  und  Haydn  in  London,'  by  C.  F. 
Pohl  (Vienna,  Gerold,  1867),  devoted  to  an 
account  of  Haydn's  two  visits  to  England  and 
the  musical  condition  of  the  country  at  the 
time.  It  abounds  with  curious  details  gathered 
during  a  long  residence  here,  and  its  accuracy 
is  unimpeachable.  It  will  to  some  extent  be 
superseded  bv  Mr.  Pohl's  Life  of  Haydn  from 
new  and  authentic  sources,  especially  from  the 

I  The  AxUtfo  oootaim  the  lockttoUc*!  MeJodj  for  Fuiloo  Week. 


HAYES. 

archives  of  Eisenstadt  and  Forchtesstes,  i 
which  one  volume  has  appeared  (Leipzig.  If  • 
kopf  &  HarteL  1878). 

HAYES,  Catharixe,  distinguished  sop?*, 
was  born  in  Ireland  in  1825  or  26,  and  ks= 
singing  in  Dublin  from  Sapio,  in  Paris  irs 
Garcia,  and  at  Milan  from  RoooonL    Oa  a 
departure  for  abroad  Thackeray  wished  Ler  *> 
well  in  his  Irish  Sketchbook.     She  mai  a 
first  appearance  at  Marseilles  in  1845  a.  ? 
Puritam,  and  this  successful  deo&t  wa*  > 
beginning  of  a  very  brilliant  career  in  Jtsir  m 
Austria.    Her  first  appearance  in  Lend—  n 
at  Co  vent  Garden,  April  10,  1849,  in  lis  a 
After  a  short  period  of  fair  success 
which  she  also  sang  in  Lucia,  the 
and  the  Prophete  (Bertha) — and  of  much  gr*z 
eclat  in  Ireland,  where  she  sang  Irish  aa; 
amid  vast  applause— she  left  Europe  fur  Ansa 
India,  Australia,  and  Polynesia.     In  185;  1* 
returned  with  a  fortune,  and  married  M: 
Buahneil,  but  was  known  by  her  maiden  zx* 
till  her  death,  which  took  place  at  Roccle*.  Sytkr 
ham,  Aug.  11,  1861.    Her  voice  was  beimr 
but  she  was  an  imperfect  musician,  and  dad 
study.    In  society  and  domestic  life  she  ** 
greatly  beloved  and  esteemed.  (<G, 

HAYES,  Philip,  Mus.  Doc.,  second  sob  of  Et 
William  Hayes,  born  in  April  1738  ;  receivwl  ai 
musical  education  principally  from  him  fathn; 
graduated  Mus.  Bac.  at  Oxford,  May  18,  17*5; 
on  Nov.  30,  1 767,  was  appointed  a  Gt 
of  the  Chapel  Royal.    In  1776,  on  the 
tion  of  Richard  Church,  he  was  chosen  to 
him  as  organist  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
the  death  of  his  father  in  the  following  vta* 
obtained  his  appointments  of  organist  of  Mar 
dalen  College,  Oxford,  and  Professor  of  Mure  n 
the  University.    He  proceeded  Doctor  of  Masx 
Nov.  6,  1777.   On  the  death  of  Thomas  Now 
in  1 790  he  was  appointed  organist  of  St  Joifi  * 
College,  Oxford.    Dr.  Hayes  composed  severn 
anthems,  eight  of  which  he  published  sb  1 
volume ;  4  Prophecy,'  an  oratorio,  performed  u 
the  Commemoration  at  Oxford,  1781 ;  Ode  fe 
St.  Cecilia's  day,  '  Begin  the  Song '  (written  fc» 
John  Oldham  and  originally  set  by  Dr.  bW, 
1684);  '  Telemachus,'  a  masque,  and  16  Psafcs 
from  Merrick's  Version.    He  was  editor 
'  Harmonia  Wiccamica,'  a  collection  of  the  mist 
sung  at  the  Meeting  of  Wykehamists  in  Lomkc 
and  of  some  MS.  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Gt* 
©ester  (son  of  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark), 
menced  by  Jenkin  Lewis,  one  of  hh 
and  completed  by  the  editor.  Dr.  P.  Hayes,  wis 
was  one  of  the  largest  men  in  England,  die! 
March  19,  1797,  and  was  buried  in  St  Pati 
Cathedral.  [W.H.R] 

HAYES,  William,  Mus.  Doc,  born  at  G!« 
coster  in  1707.  became  a  chorister  of  thr 
cathedral  there  under  William  I  lino.  He  «* 
articled  to  Hine,  and  soon  became  distingue^ 
as  an  organist.  After  the  expiration  of  Ins  aro- 
cles  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  sjaasht 
St  St.  Mary  s  Church,  Shrewsbury.   In  1731  b» 
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became  organist  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  which 
he  resigned  in  1734  on  being  appointed  organist 
and  master  of  the  choristers  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  He  graduated  at  Oxford  as  Mus.  Bac. 
July  8, 1735.  On  Jan.  14,  1742,  he  succeeded 
Richard  Goodson  as  Professor  of  Music  in  the 
University.  On  the  opening  of  the  Radcliffe 
Library  Hayes  directed  the  performance,  and  was 
on  that  occasion  created  Doctor  of  Music,  April 
14,  1749.  In  1763  Dr.  Hayes  became  a  com- 
petitor for  the  prizes  then  first  offered  by  the 
Catch  Club,  and  obtained  three  for  his  canons, 
1  Alleluja '  and  '  Miserere  nobis,'  and  his  glee. 
4  Melting  airs  soft  joys  inspire.'  He  conducted 
the  music  at  the  Gloucester  Festival  in  1763. 
His  compositions  comprise  'Twelve  Arietts  or 
Ballads  and  Two  Cantatas,"  1735;  '  Collins's 
Ode  on  the  Passions ' ;  '  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music  containing  L  The  Overture  and  Songs  in 
the  Masque  of  Circe,  II.  A  Sonata  or  Trio  and 
Ballads,  Airs,  and  Cantatas,  III.  An  Ode  being 
part  of  an  Exercise  performed  for  a  Bachelor's 
Degree  in  Music,'  1742;  'Catches,  Glees,  and 
Canons ' ;  *  Cathedral  Music '  (Services  and  An- 
thems), 1795;  'Instrumental  Accompaniments 
to  the  Old  Hundredth  Psalm,  for  the  Sons  of  the 
Clergy' ;  and  4  Sixteen  Psalms  from  Merrick's 
Version.*  He  was  author  of  '  Remarks  on 
Mr.  Avison's  Essay  on  Musical  Expression,' 
1762.  He  died  at  Oxford  July  30,  1777,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Churchyard  of  St.  Peter  in 
the  East. 

William  Hayes,  jxts.,  third  son  of  the  above, 


bom  in  1741,  and  an  June  27,  1749,  WM 
admitted  a  chorister  of  Magdalen  College.  He 
resigned  in  1 751.  He  matriculated  from  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  July  16,  1757,  graduated  as  B.A. 
April  7,  1 761,  M.A.  Jan.  15,  1764,  was  admitted 
a  clerk  of  Magdalen  College,  July  6,  1 764,  and 
resign ed  in  1765  on  obtaining  a  minor  canonry 
in  Worcester  Cathedral.  On  Jan.  14,  1766,  he 
was  appointed  minor  canon  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, and  made  'junior  cardinal'  U117S3.  He  was 
also  Vicar  of  Tillingham,  Essex.  He  died  Oct. 
3  2ti  790.  In  May  1 765  he  contributed  to  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  a  paper  entitled, '  Rules 
to  be  observed  by  all  Cathedral  Singers 

[W.H.H.] 

HAYM,  Nioolo  Fbanoksoo,  born  at  Rome, 
of  German  parents,  came  to  England  in  1704. 
A  little  later,  he  engaged  with  Clayton  and 
Dieupart  in  an  attempt  to  establish  Italian 
opera  in  London ;  and  played  the  principal 
cello  in  Clayton's  *  Arsinoe.  '  Camilla  '  was 
Ha-ym's  first  opera,  produced  at  Drury  Lane, 
April  30,  1706.  His  next  performances  were 
the  alteration  of  Buononcinis  'Thomyris'  for 
the  stage,  and  the  arrangement  of  '  Pyrrhus  and 
DemetriuB'  [see  Nicolixi],  which,  in  his  copy 
of  bis  agreement  (in  the  writer's  possession),  he 
calls  '  my  opera,'  though  in  reality  composed  by 
A.  Scarlatti1.  For  the  latter  he  received  £300 
from  Rich,  while  he  was  paid  regularly  for  play- 


composed  for  thin,  tt  I*  tone,  a  new  i 
*  Lidi  Uv  0  ewMM«r»Me  merit. 


ing  in  the  orchestra,  and  bargained  for  a 
rate  agreement  for  every  new  opera  he  should 
arrange  or  import.  The  principal  parts  in  'Pyr- 
rhus and  Demetrius'  were  sung  by  some  of  the 
performers  in  Italian,  and  by  the  rest  in  English ; 
but  this  absurd  manner  of  representing  a  drama 
was  not  peculiar  to  England.  These  operas  con- 
tinued to  run  from  1709-11,  and  in  the  latter 
year  his  '  Etearco'  was  produced  ;  but  the  arrival 
of  Handel  seems  to  have  put  Haym  to  flight.  In 
Nos.  258  and  278  of  the  Spectator,  for  Dec.  26, 
1 71 1,  and  Jan.  18,  1 71 2,  are  two  letters,  signed 
by  Clayton,  Haym,  and  Dieupart,  in  which  they 
protest  against  the  new  style  of  music,  and  solicit 
patronage  for  their  concerts  at  Clayton's  house 
in  York -buildings.  Haym  was  ready  however  to 
take  either  side,  and  in  1 71 3  he  reappears  as  the 
author  of  the  libretto  of  Handel  s  'Teseo,'  a 
position  which  he  filled  again  in  'Radamisto,' 
'Ottone,'  'Flavio,'  '  Giulio  Cesare,' '  Tamerlano,' 
'Rodelinda,'  'Siroe,'  'Tolomeo,'  etc.  for  Handel; 
•  C.  M.  Coriolano,'  and  '  Vespa*iano,'  for  Ariosti ; 
and  'Calfurnia'  and  '  Astianatte,'  for  Buonon- 
cini.  He  seems  to  have  been  no  more  particular 
about  claiming  the  words  than  the  music  of 
others ;  for  he  claims  the  book  of '  Siroe,'  though 
it  is  the  work  of  Metastaaio  (see  Buraey,  iv. 
329).  His  merit  as  a  musician,  however,  entitled 
him  to  better  encouragement  than  he  received ; 
he  published  2  sets  of  Sonatas  for  2  violins  and 
a  bass,  which  show  him  to  have  been  an  able 
master,  and  his  talent  for  dramatic  music  may 
be  appreciated  from  an  air  printed  by  Sir.  J. 
Hawkins  in  his  History  (chap.  1 74). 

Haym  was  a  connoisseur  of  medals.  He  pub- 
lished '  II  Tesoro  delle  Medaglie  antiche,'  2  vols. 
Italian  and  English,  4to.  He  also  wrote  'Merope' 
and  '  Demodice,'  two  tragedies ;  and  published  a 
fine  edition  of  the  '  Gierusalemme  Liberata'  of 
Tasso,  and  a  '  Notizia  de'  Libri  rari  Italiani,'  a 
useful  book.  Hawkins  tells  us  (as  above)  that 
he  also  had  the  intention  of  printing  a  History 
of  Music  on  a  large  scale,  the  prospectus  of 
which  he  published  about  1 730.  He  had  written 
it  in  Italian,  and  designed  to  translate  it  into 
English,  but  relinquished  the  scheme  for  want 
of  support.  It  must  not  be  omitted,  that  we 
owe  to  the  pencil  of  Haym  the  only  known 
portraits  of  our  great  early  English  masters, 
Tallis  and  Byrd,  engraved  by  G.  Vander  Gucht, 
perhaps  for  the  projected  History  of  Music. 
The  two  portraits  are  on  one  plate,  of  which 
only  one  impression  is  known  to  exist.  On 
abandoning  the  musical  profession,  he  became 
a  collector  of  pictures,  from  two  of  which  he 
probably  copied  the  heads  of  Tallis  and  Byrd. 
b'i'-Uri,  incorrectly  as  usual,  puts  his  death  in  1 720 ; 
he  must  have  died  shortly  after  the  publication 
of  the  above-mentioned  prospectus,  for  he  is 
mentioned  as  'the  late  Mr.  Haym'  in  vol.  3 
of  the  '  Merry  Musician'  (circ.  1731).  [J.M.] 

HE  AD- VOICE— in  contradistinction  to  chest- 
voice. This  term  is  applied  indifferently  to  the 
second  or  third  register.  Its  range  is  absolutely 
indefinable,  seeing  that  many  or  most  of  the 
produced  'from  the  chest*  may 
3A2 
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HEAD-VOICE. 


HEIGHTNGTOX. 


also  be  produced  'from  the  head';  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  different  '  registers'  of  every- 
voice  may  be  made  to  cross  each  other.  [See 
Chkst-voiob;  Falsetto.]  [J.H.] 

HEBRIDES.  'Die  Hebriden'  is  one  of  the 
names  of  Mendelssohn's  and  Concert  Overture 
(in  B  minor,  op.  36),  the  others  being  '  Fingals 
Hohle'  and  '  Die  einsame  Insel.'  He  and  Klinge- 
mann  were  at  Staffs  on  Aug.  7, 1839 ;  and  the  next 
letter  to  his  family  is  dated  '  Auf  einer  Hebride,' 
and  contains  the  first  30  bars  of  the  overture. 
(See  facsimile  in  '  Die  Familie  Mendelssohn.'  t 
257.)  It  is  said  that  when  he  returned  to  Berlin 
and  was  asked  by  his  sisters  what  he  had  seen, 
he  went  to  the  piano  and  played  the  opening  of 
the  overture,  as  much  as  to  say  '  that  is  what  I 
have  seen.'  He  began  it  seriously  at  Rome  in 
the  winter  of  1 830  (see  the  *  Reisebriefe and 
the  first  score  is  dated  'Rome,  Dec.  16,  1830,' 
and  entitled  '  Die  einsame  Insel.'  This  MS.  is 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Felix  Moscheles.  It  was 
played  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Oct.  14,  1871. 
A  second  score  is  dated  '  London,  June  30, 1832,' 
and  entitled  'The  Hebrides' ;  it  is  in  possession 
of  the  family  of  Sir  W.  Sterndale  Bennett.  A 
comparison  between  the  two  was  attempted  in  the 
C.  P.  programme  book  of  the  above  date.  The 
differences  are  very  great,  and  are  chiefly  in  the 
middle  portion  or  working  out  (see  letter  Jan.  1  a, 
1833).  The  printed  score  (Breitkopfs),  an  8vo 
(published  Easter  1834),  is  entitled  '  Fingals 
Hohle.'  The  parts  are  headed  •  Hebrides.'  and 
do  not  agree  with  the  score  (see  bars  7  and  87). 

The  overture  was  first  played  by  the  Philhar- 
monic Society,  May  14, 1 833.  [G.] 

HEDGELAND,  William,  established  an  or- 
gan factory  in  London  in  1851.  Amongst  his 
instruments  are  those  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
Paddington;  Holy  Cross,  St.  Helen's,  Lanca- 
shire ;  and  St.  Thomas,  Portman  Square,  Lon- 
don. [V.deP.] 

HEIDEGGER,  John  James,  by  birth  a 
Fleming,  as  it  is  supposed,  arrived  in  England 
in  necessitous  circumstances  in  1707.  Swiny 
was  still  sole  manager  of  the  Opera  1  touse,  but 
Heidegger  was  probably  the  person  ('  tho"  musick 
is  only  his  diversion')  to  whom  Motteux  alluded 
in  his  Preface  to  'Thomyris,'  as  the  selector  of 
the  songs  in  that  opera.  In  1 708  he  undertook 
the  management,  and  held  it  until  the  end  of 
the  season  of  1 734  with  varying  success  ;  but 
ended  by  acquiring  a  large  fortune.  He  had 
the  address  to  procure  a  subscription  which 
enabled  him  to  put  'Thomyris'  on  the  stage, 
and  by  this  alone  he  gained  500  guineas.  He 
introduced  Ridotti  and  masquerades  at  the 
Opera ;  and.  in  allusion  to  this,  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
inscribed  to  him  a  poem,  'The  Masquerade,'  in 
which  he  is  more  severe  on  his  ugliness  than  on 
his  more  voluntary  vices.    Pope  describes  him 

•  With  lew  reading  than  mak«m  felons  '•cape, 
Jjem  human  geuiua  than  God  gives  an  ape ; 

and  commemorates  his  {>ersonal  charms  in  the 
lines, — 


*  And  lo !  her  bird  (s  raonrtrr  of  a  fowl\ 
Something  betwixt  an  Heideggre  and  owl' 

and  a  little  print,  below  which  are  the  w.iri 
'  —  Risum  teneatis  amici  V  translates  his  words 
into  a  caricature,  representing  a  chimx-ra  wii: 
the  head  of  Heidegger.  His  face  is  present: 
also  in  a  rare  etching  by  Worlidgc,  and  in  » 
capital  mezzotint  by  Faber  (1749)  *fter  Vast*. 
Lord  Chesterfield,  on  one  occasion,  wagered  tti 
Heidegger  was  the  ugliest  person  in  the  tows: 
but  a  hideous  old  woman  was,  after  some  troabie. 
discovered,  who  was  admitted  U>  be  even  os&r 
than  Heidegger.  As  the  latter  was  plumnu: 
himself  on  his  victory,  Lord  Chesterfield  insist* : 
on  his  putting  on  the  old  woman's  bonnet,  vhtu 
the  tables  were  turned,  and  Lord  Chesterfield  m 
unanimously  declared  the  winner  amid  thunder) 
of  applause. 

Heidegger  was  commonly  called  the  'Swiss 
Count,'  under  which  name  he  is  alladed  to  is 
'  A  Critical  Discourse  on  Operas  and  Mosick  it 
England,'  appended  to  the  '  Comparison  between 
the  French  and  Italian  Musick  and  Operas'  of 
the  AbW  Raguenet,  and  in  Hughes's  'Yiaoa 
of  Charon  or  the  Ferry-boat.' 

The  libretto  of  Handel's  'Amadigi'  (171H 
is  signed  by  Heidegger  as  author.  In  172$ 
they  entered  into  operatic  partnership  at  tie 
Haymarket  Theatre  for  three  years,  bat  the 
agreement  lasted  till  1734.  In  1737  He*kc?«r 
resumed  the  management,  which  the  nobibtr 
had  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  FsriasQfi 
detention  at  Madrid ;  but  the  season  was  cala- 
mitous. Previous  to  closing  the  theatre,  be 
advertised  for  a  new  subscription  iMsy  Ji. 
1 738) ;  but  a  second  advertisement  (July  :;\ 
announced  that  the  project  of  another  season 
was  relinquished,  and  after  that  we  hear  no  m*t 
of  Heidegger.  [JJt] 

HEIGHINGTON,  Musgrave,  Mas.  IV*. 
born  1 680,  son  of  Ambrose  Heighington,  of  Whhe 
Hurworth,  Durham,  and  grandson  uf  Sir  Edward 
Musgrave,  of  Hayton  Castle,  Cumberland,  Ban . 
embraced  the  profession  of  music  and  in  173S 
was  organist  at  Yarmouth.  On  Ang.  13,  i;$>. 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Gentlemen  * 
Society  at  Spalding,  a  literary  and  antiquariaa 
body  corresponding  with  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. In  1739,  being  then  organist  ax  Leices- 
ter, he  produced  at  the  Society's  anniversary  sa 
ode  composed  by  him  for  the  occasion.  Bt 
composed  the  vocal  music  in  'The  Enchanter, 
or,  Harlequin  Merlin,'  a  pantomime  published  is 
Dublin,  together  with  the  instrumental  music  » 
circumstance  which,  coupled  with  the  facts  of  ht 
wife  being  an  Irish  lady  and  his  son  bom  is 
Dublin,  leads  to  the  inference  that  be  at  sue* 
time  pursued  his  profession  in  that  city.  B* 
also  composed  '  Six  Select  Odes,'  and  some  mine 
pieces.  He  is  said  to  have  obtained  his  deer* 
at  Oxford,  but  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  is  & 
records  there,  nor  in  the  catalogues  of  gradosa* 
at  Cambridge  or  Dublin.  He  died  at  Dtofc* 
about  1774.  [W.aEJ 
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HEIL  DIR  DC  SIEGERKRANZ. 

HEIL  DIR  IM  SIEGERKRANZ.  A  Ger- 
nan  national  song,  written  by  Heinrich  Harries, 
i  Holstein  clergyman,  for  the  birthday  of  Christian 
.'II  of  Denmark,  and  published  in  the  Flensburg 
Vochenblatt  of  Jan.  27,  1790,  'to  the  melody 
f  the  English  Go<l  save  great  George  the  King.' 
t  was  originally  in  8  stanzas,  but  was  reduced  to 
ve  and  otherwise  slightly  modified  for  Prussian 
ise  by  B.  G.  Schumacher,  and  in  this  form  ap- 
peared as  a 1  Berliner  Volkalied'  in  the  Spenersche 
'.eitung  of  Dec.  1 7, 1 793.1  The  first  stanza  of  the 
lyuin  in  its  present  form  is  as  follows  :— 

'  Heil  Dir  im  Sietferkrana. 
Ilerr-chor  <\ea  Vaterbuid's, 

Heil  KOnurDir! 
Tuhl'  in  de*  Throne*  Gl&nz, 
IMe  hobs  Won  no  gana, 
Ideblina  df«  Volks  iu  aein 

HeU  KftniglMrl' 

HEIMKEHR  AUS  DER  FR 
vnd  Stranger.] 

HELLER,  Stephen,  born  May  15,  1815,  at 
"•esth,  is  an  accomplished  pianist,  and  author  of 
i  large  number  of  pieces  for  his  instrument,  mostly 
m  a  small  scale,  but  generally  elegant  in  form  and 
efined  in  diction.  He  has  for  the  last  twenty- 
ive  years  enjoyed  great  popularity  amongst  culti- 
vated amateurs  in  France  and  England.  His 
irst  publication  was  a  set  of  Variations  in  1829, 
ind  his  latest  (Jan.  1879)  is  a  Sonatina  (op.  147). 
Next  to  his  numerous  Etudes  and  Preludes,  the 
.icst  of  his  publications  consist  of  several  series  of 
uoreeaux  put  forth  under  quaint,  titles,  such  as 
Promenades  d'un  Solitaire  (taken  from  Rous- 
•cau's  letters  on  Botany),  '  Blumen-Frucht-und- 
Jornen Stiicke' (from  Jean  Paul),  'Dans  les  Bois,' 
Nuits  blanches,'  etc.  A  '  Saltarello'  on  a  phrase 
Vein  MendeWohn'B  Italian  symphony  (op.  77:, 
ive  Tarantellas  (op.  53,  6l,  85,  87),  a  Caprice  on 
Schubert's  '  Forelle '  (known  as  La  Truite),  are 
neces  wherein  Heller  rings  the  changes  on  his 
took  of  musical  material  with  delicate  ingenuity, 
ind  exhibits  less  of  that  wearisome  reiteration 
>f  some  short  phrase,  without  either  development 
>r  attempt  at  attractive  variety  in  treatment, 
vhich  of  late  has  grown  into  mannerism  with 
aim.  He  has  also  put  forth  four2  solo  sonatas 
A-hich  have  left  no  trace,  and,  together  with 
Ernst  the  violinist,  a  set  of  '  Pensees  fugitives ' 
"or  piano  and  violin,  which  have  met  with  great 
ind  deserved  success  amongst  dilletante  players. 

Having  appeared  in  public  at  Pesth  at  an 
:arly  age,  he  made  a  tour  through  Germany, 
wnd  settled  for  eome  years  at  Augsburg,  where 
ifter  a  prolonged  illness  he  found  ample  leisure 

0  pursue  his  studies.  Since  1838  he  has  resided 
n  Paris,  rarely  playing  in  public,  but  much 
steetned  as  a  teacher  and  composer.  He  visited 
England  in  1 862,  and  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
v-ith  Halle  on  May  3  in  Mozart's  Concerto  in 
S  Hat  for  2  Pianos.  His  '  Life  and  Works'  are 
he  subjects  of  a  monograph  by  H.  Barbedette, 
ranslated  into  English  by  Rev.  R.  Brown  Borth- 
vick,  1877.  [E.D.] 

»  From  an  article  by  W.  T»ppert  In  lb*  Xaiikillx-he*  Wochenblatt 
.r  Au«.  SI.  vm.  See  too  a  curious  pamphlet  with  jaMw,'?! 
-haulichunc.'  etc.  toii  Dr.  Ochma  Berlin.  1  m. 

a  Op.fcfl6.lW.H3L        >  reriew  of  the  llrw  g|  U»e»e  by 
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HELLMESBERGER,  a  distinguished  family 
of  musicians  in  Vienna.  Georq,  the  father,  born 
April  24,  1800,  son  of  a  country  schoolmaster, 
and  chorister  in  the  court  chapel,  entered  the 
Conservatorium  of  the  GeselUchaft  der  Musik- 
freunde  and  learnt  the  violin  from  Bo  km  and 
composition  from  E.  Forater.  In  1831  he  was 
appointed  assistant  teacher,  and  in  1833  professor 
at  the  Conservatorium,  where  he  formed  a  host 
of  distinguished  pupils,  including  his  two  sons, 
until  he  retired  on  a  pension  in  67.  In  1829  he 
became  conductor  of  the  Imperial  opera,  and  in 
1830  a  member  of  the  court  chapel.  This  unas- 
suming man,  who  lived  only  for  his  art,  was  leader 
at  innumerable  concerts,  published  many  compo- 
sitions for  his  instrument,  and  died  universally 
respected  at  Neuwaldegg  on  Aug.  16. 1873.  His 
eldest  son  Georo,  born  in  Vienna,  1828  (?),  made 
a  successful  concert- tour  through  Germany  and 
England  with  his  father  and  brother  in  1847,  but 
chiefly  devoted  himself  to-  composition,  which  he 
studied  under  Rotter.  When  barely  21  he  was 
appointed  concert-meister  at  Hanover,  where  he 
brought  out  two  operas,  *  Burgschaft '  and  '  Die 
beido  Kbniginnen.'  He  died  Nov.  12,  1852, 
leaving  numerous  MSS.    His  brother 

Joseph,  born  Nov.  3,  1828,  early  displayed 
a  great  faculty  for  music,  and  appeared  in  public 
with  applause  as  an  infant  prodigy.  In  spite  of 
his  youth  he  was  appointed  violin  professor  and 
director  of  the  Conservatorium.  when  it  was  re- 
constituted in  1852,  and  professional  conductor  of 
the  Gesellschaft  concerts.  He  resigned  the  latter 
post  in  favour  of  Herbeck  in  1859,  and  the  pro- 
fessorship in  1877,  but  still  retains  the  post  of 
director,  with  signal  advantage  to  the  institution. 
In  i860  he  was  appointed  concertmeister  at  the 
Imperial  opera,  in  63  first  violin  solo  in  the 
court  chapel,  and  in  77  chief  capellmeister  to 
the  emperor.  The  quartet  parties  which  he  has 
led  since  1849  have  maintained  their  attraction 
undiminished  in  spite  of  all  rivalry.  The  reper- 
toire is  large,  and  his  performances  were  the  first 
to  awaken  general  interest  in  Beethoven's  later 
quartets.  The  fine  tone,  grace,  and  poetic  feel- 
ing which  mark  Hellmesberger's  execution  as  a 
solo  and  quartet  player,  are  equally  conspicuous 
in  the  orchestra,  of  which  he  is  a  brilliant  leader. 
To  these  qualities  he  adds  perfect  familiarity 
with  every  instrument  in  the  orchestra,  and  con- 
siderable skill  as  a  pianist.  He  received  the 
Legion  of  Honour  for  his  services  as  a  juror  in 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855  ;  and  many  other 
orders,  both  of  his  own  and  other  countries,  have 
Bince  been  conferred  on  him.  On  the  25  th  anni- 
versary of  his  directorship  of  the  Conservatorium 
he  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  citv  of 
Vienna.  His  Bon  Joseph,  born  April  9,  1855, 
inherits  the  family  talent,  and  has  played  second 
violin  in  his  father's  quartet  since  1875.  He  has 
been  since  78  solo  player  at  the  court  opera 
and  chapel,  and  professor  at  the  Conservato- 
rium. [C.F.P.] 

HELMHOLTZ,  Hermans  Lddwig  Ferdi- 
nand, was  born  Aug.  31,  1821.  at  Potsdam. 
His  father  was  Professor  at  the  Gymuasii 
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hi*  mother,  Caroline  Penn,  belonged 
to  an  emigrated  English  family.  He  studied 
medicine  in  Berlin  in  1839,  and  rose  to  be 
Teacher  of  Anatomy  at  the  Berlin  Academy  in 
1848.  In  the  following  year  he  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology  at  Kbnigsberg;  in  1858, 
Profess or  of  the  same  at  Heidelberg,  and  Ge- 
heimrath.  In  1871  he  returned  to  the  Berlin 
University  as  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  at  Christmas,  1877,  was  elected  Rector. 
His  essay  on  the  Conservation  of  Force  ('  Er- 
haltung  der  Kraft')  appeared  in  1 847  ;  his  Physio- 
logical Optics  ('  PhyriologischeOptik')  in  1 856-66 ; 
and  his  Popular  Scientific  Lectures  ('  Pop.  wis- 
"  .  Vortrage  ')  at  Brunswick,  1865-76.  It  is, 
r,  with  his  '  Treatise  on  the  Sensations  of 
a*  a  physiological  basis  for  the  theory  of 
,* 1  and  with  his  valuable  inventions  and 


art,  that  we 


Helmholtz  has  invented  a  double 
harmonium  with  14  vibrators  to  the  octave,  by 
means  of  which  the  musician  can  modulate  into 
all  keys  quite  as  easily  as  on  a  single  manual 
tuned  by  equal  temperament,  and  without  the 
dissonant  thirds  and  sixths  which  that  mode  of 
tuning  introduces.  The  system  may  be  easily 
applied  to  the  organ  and  piano.  It  is  extremely 
simple,  as  it  does  not  add  to  the  number  of  notes 
in  the  scale,  and  requires  no  new  system  of 
fingering  to  be  learnt  by  the  performer.  This 
invention,  originally  suggested  by  the  extremely 
unpleasant  effect  of  the  equally  tempered  har- 
monium, may  not  impossibly  revolutionise  mo- 
dern musical  practice,  extending  as  it  does  to 
manual  instruments  that  perfect  intonation  which 
has  hitherto  been  attainable  only  by  stringed 
instruments  and  the  human  voice.  The  following 
may  be  selected,  amongst  many  others,  to  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  the  discoveries  of  Helmholtz ! — 
f.  Quality  of  Musical  Bounds  determined  by 
Harmonics.  By  means  of  a  series  of  retonatort, 
each  of  which  on  being  applied  to  the  ear  re- 
inforces any  harmonic  of  equal  pitch  which  may 
be  present  in  a  given  note,  Helmholtz  has 
effected  the  most  complete  analysis  of  musical 
hitherto  attained.  The  resonator  is  a  hollow 


sphere  of  glass  or  metal,  with  two  openings  op- 
posite to  each  other,  one  of  which  is  funnel- 
shaped,  for  insertion  into  the  ear.  Let  the  note 
of  the  resonator  be  upper  C,  the  air  contained  in 
it  will  vibrate  very  powerfully  when  that  note  is 
given  by  the  voice  or  any  musical  instrument ; 
and  less  powerfully  when  the  note  given  is  one  of 
those  lower  notes  which 
are  harmonic  $ubtones  of 
C,  or  is,  in  other  words,  a 
note  among  the  harmonics 
of  which  the  upper  C  occurs. 

The  chief  results  of  Helmholtz's  experiments 
with  resonators  have  been  given  under  the  head 
Harmonics. 

More  curious  is  his  determination  of  the 
nature  of  the  vowel  sounds  of  the  human  voice, 


lUnnnnlc 


[  in  which  Helmholtz  has  developed  1 

|  of  Wheatstone.  The  shape  of  the  mouth  -cavity 
is  altered  for  the  production  of  each  particular 
vowel :  and  in  each  of  the  shapes  which  H  as- 
sumes it  may  be  considered  as  a  musical  instru- 
ment yielding  a  different  note,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  compound  vowels,  yielding  simul 
two  separate  notes  of  different  pitch,  just  as 
neck  and  body  of  a  glass  bottle  do.  The 
resonance  of  the  mouth -cavity,  independently  of 
the  tension  of  the  vocal  chorda,  for  different 
vowels,  is  as  follows  (the  pronunciation,  of  the 
vowels  being  not  English  but  German)  : — 


Towels. 


;r=r 


f 


tli  phjslclotflieha  Gnw 


u     o     a     a     e     i     ft  u 

Thus,  when  the  mouth-cavity  is  found  to  utter 
the  sound  u  (00),  it  is  in  effect  a  musical  instru- 
ment, the  natural  pitch  of  which  is  lower  f,  and 
so  on. 

For  the  highly  interesting  experiments  on 
vowel  pitch  by  means  of  the  resonators,  and  the 
importance  to  singers  and  composers  of  the  re- 
sults deducible  from  them,  the  reader  must  be 
referred  to  Helmholtz's  work  (ElbYs 

PP-  153-I73)- 

2.  Summational  Tones.  The  fact  that 
two  notes  are  sounded  together  they  generate  a 
third  and  deeper  tone,  whose  vibrational 
equals  the  difference  of  their  several 
numbers,  has  been  known  to  violinists 
the  time  of  Tartini.  [See  Tarttxt's  Toxis.) 
These  tones  Helmholtz  calls  differential  tones, 
to  distinguish  them  from  another  set  of  generated 
tones  discovered  by  himself,  the  vibrational  num- 
bers of  which  equal  the  rum  of  the  vibrational 
numbers  of  the  generating  tones,  and  which  he 
hence  calls  summational  tones.  The*-  tones  are 
of  course  higher  than  the  generating  tones.  Thus, 
if  the  chords  in  minims  in  the  following  figure 
be  played  forte  on  the  violin,  the  double  series 
of  combinational  tones  above  and  below  will  be 
produced : — 


Tho  summational  tones  are  too  weak  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  unaided  ear:  while  the 
differential  times  are  on  some  instruments  in* 
trusively  audible.  (In  fact  the  violin  player 
obtains  perfect  fifths  on  his  strings  by  tuning 
until  he  hears  the  octave  below  the  lower  string  ) 
The  summational  tones  of  the  two  last  chords  lie 
bcttcten  F  and  Ff  and  Ap  and  A  respectively. 
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3.  Physiology  of  the  Minor  Chord.  Among 
the  most  interesting  of  these  discoveries  is  the 
reason  of  the  heavy  and  quasi-dissonant  effect 
produced  by  minor  triads.  Just  intonation 
deepens  the  well-known  grave,  obscure,  and 
mysterious  character  which  belongs  to  minor 
chords ;  and  the  observations  of  Helmholtz  on 
accurately  tuned  instruments  have  enabled  him 
to  trace  this  grave  and  obscure  character  to  the 
presence  of  certain  deep  combinational  tones, 
foreign  to  the  chord,  which  are  absent  from 
major  chords,  and  which  without  being  near 
enough  to  beat,  and  thus  actually  to  disturb  the 
harmony,  make  themselves  sufficiently  audible, 
at  least  to  a  practised  ear,  as  not  belonging  to  the 
harmony.  No  minor  chord  can  be  obtained  per- 
fectly free  from  such  false  combinational  tones. 
For  the  ordinary  hearer  the  presence  of  these 
tones  gives  to  the  chord  ita  well-known,  obscure, 
and  mysterious  character,  for  which  he  ia  un- 
able to  account,  because  the  weak  combinational 
tones  on  which  it  depends  are  concealed  by  other 
louder  tones.  The  fact  that  this  unsatisfactory 
though  not  dissonant  effect  of  the  minor  chord 
is  deepened  when  the  chord  is  played  perfectly 
in  tune,  led  musicians  who  wrote  before  the  era 
of  equal  temperament  to  avoid  the  minor  chord 
as  a  close,  and  to  reserve  the  effect  produced  by 
minor  chords  for  distinct  passages  or  episodes  in 
the  composition,  instead  of  using  them  in  indis- 
criminate combination  with  major  chords,  as  is 
the  practice  of  ordinary  modern  composers.  The 
'  Ave  verum '  of  Mozart,  and  the  choral  hymn 
of  Mendelssohn,1  1  Vaterland  in  deinen  Gauen,' 
are  good  examples  of  this  separation  of  major 
and  minor  effects  as  instinctively  practised  by 
the  best  writers. 

4.  Perception  of  musical  tone*  by  the  human 
ear.  Starting  from  the  anatomical  discoveries 
of  the  Marches©  Corti,  Helmholtz  has  shown 
how  different  parts  of  the  ear  are  set  in  vibra- 
tion by  tones  of  different  pitch.  The  human 
cochlea  contains  about  3000  of  the  rods  or  fibres 
known  as  '  Corti's  arches.'  The  human  ear,  in 
fact,  is  a  highly  sensitive  musical  instrument, 
furnished  with  3000  strings,  which  are  set  in 
motion  by  the  concurrent  vibration  of  external 
sonorous  bodies,  exactly  in  the  same  way  in 
which  the  'resonator '  responds  to  a  musical  sound, 
or  in  which  the  strings  of  a  silent  violoncello  or 
pianoforte  are  set  in  vibration  by  the  production, 
in  a  sufficient  degree  of  strength,  of  notes  of 
equivalent  pitch  on  any  other  instrument  placed 
near  it.  On  the  perfect  or  imperfect  anatomical 
constitution  of  these  3000  musical  strings,  and 
on  their  connection  with  the  brain,  depends  the 
capacity  in  the  human  subject  for  the  sensation 
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of  tune  :  probably  in  persons  who  have  'no  ear' 
they  are  imperfectly  developed.  Deducting  200 
for  tones  which  lie  beyond  musical  limits,  there 
remain  1,800  for  the  seven  octaves  of  musical 
pitch,  that  is,  400  for  every  octave.  If  the 
experiments  of  E.  H.  IVeber  are  correct,  sen- 
sitive and  practised  musicians  can  perceive  a 
of  pitch  for  which  the  vibrational 

1  from  the  r«tt«««MS  for  ttte  Printing  Festival 


numbers  are  aa  1000  to  1001.  Intervals  so 
fine,  falling  between  the  pitch  of  two  of  Corti's 
arches,  would  probably  set  both  arches  unequally 
in  vibration,  that  one  vibrating  most  strongly 
which  is  nearest  to  the  pitch  of  the  tone. 

5.  Distribution  of  harmonic  intervale.  The 
common  rule  of  avoiding  close  intervals  in  the 
bass,  and  of  distributing  intervals  with  tolerable 
evenness  between  the  extreme  tones,  has  long 
been  arrived  at  by  experience.  Helmholtz  has 
demonstrated  its  physiological  basis  to  consist  in 
the  dissonant  combinational  tones  which  result 
from  intervals  otherwise  distributed. 

For  Professor  Helmholtz  s  deduction  of  other 
rules  of  musical  science  from  the  physical  nature 
of  musical  sounds,  together  with  his  historical 
exposition  of  the  growth  of  melodic  scales  and  of 
modern  harmony,  the  reader  is  referred  to  his 
work,  as  already  cited.  [E.  J.  P.] 

HELMORE,  Rev.  Thomas,  was  born  at  Kid- 
derminster,  May  7,  181 1,  and  educated  at  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  Oxford.  In  1840  he  became  curate 
of  St.  Michael's,  Lichfield,  and  a  priest-vicar  of 
Lichfield  Cathedral.  In  1842  he  was  appointed 
Vice-Principal  and  Precentor  of  St.  Mark's  Col- 
lege, Chelsea,  and  in  1846  succeeded  William 
Hawes  as  Master  of  the  Choristers  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  of  which  in  1847  he  was  admitted  as  one 
of  the  Priests  in  Ordinary.  He  is  author  or 
editor  of  'The  Psalter  noted,'  'The  Canticles 
noted,'  '  A  Manual  of  Plain  Song,'  '  A  Brief 
Directory  of  Plain  Song,'  '  The  Hymnal  noted,* 
'  Carols  for  Christmas,'  '  Carols  for  Easter,'  '  St. 
Mark's  College  Chaunt  Book,'  and  'The  Can- 
ticles accented,'  and  translator  of  Fetis's  'Trea- 
tise on  Chorus  Singing.'  He  is  composer  of 
music  for  some  of  Nettle  s  translations  of  Hymns 
of  the  Eastern  Church.  [ W.  H.  H.] 

HEMIOLIA  (Gr.  'U(u6\iot ;  Lat.  Setquialtera ; 
Ital.  Emiolia;  Fr.  Hemiole).  Literally,  the 
whole  and  a  half ;  technically,  the  proportion 
of  two  to  three.  In  this  latter  sense  the  word 
is  used,  in  the  musical  terminology  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  to  denote  the  Perfect  Fifth,  the  sound  of 
which  is  produced  on  the  monochord  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  open  string.  The  term  is  also 
applied  by  writers  of  the  16th  century  to  certain 
rhythmical  proportions,  corresponding  to  the 
triplets  of  modern  music.  Thus,  threo  minims, 
sung  against  two,  are  called  Hernial  ia  major; 
three  crotchets  (semiminime)  against  two,  Ile- 
miolia  minor.  Italian  writers  of  later  date  call 
3-4  time  Emiolia  maggiert,  and  3-8  Emiolia 
minore.  [W.  S.  R.] 

HENLEY,  Rev.  Phociow,  nephew  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Henley,  was  born  at  Wootton  Abbots, 
1728,  matriculated  at  Oxford  (Wadham)  May  7, 
1746,  where  he  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time 
in  the  cultivation  of  music  in  company  with  his 
friend  Jones,  afterwards  of  Nayland.  In  1759 
he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Andrew 
by  the  Wardrobe,  and  St.  Anne's,  Blackfriars. 
He  composed  several  chants — one  of  which  is 
still  in  use — and  anthems,  and  a  set  of  6  hymns 
entitled  'The  Cure  of  Saul.'    He  died  Aug.  29, 
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1 764,  of  *  contagious  fever  caught  whilst  visiting 
a  sick  parishioner.  [W.H.U.J 

HENNEBERG,  Johann  Baptist,  born  at 
Vienna  Dec.  6,  1 768 ;  succeeded  his  father  as 
organist  of  the  Scottish  church  there.  In  1790 
was  conductor  at  Schikaneder's  theatre,  and  as 
such  directed  the  rehearsals  of  the  Zauberflbte, 
and  all  the  performances  of  it  after  the  second. 
He  continued  to  hold  the  same  post  in  the 
Theatre  an-der-Wien  (1801),  but  Boon  after- 
wards left  the  city.  In  1805  he  entered  Prince 
Esterhazy's  establishment  as  first  organist,  and 
on  Hummers  retirement  in  181 1  conducted  the 
operas  at  Eisenstadt.  In  1813  he  returned  to 
Vienna,  became  choirmaster  at  the  parish  church 
'  am  Hof,'  and  in  1818  organist  to  the  court,  and 
died  Nov.  27,  1822.  He  was  much  esteemed  both 
as  a  player  and  a  composer.  Amongst  his  operas 
have  been  published — *  Die  Derwische,'  '  Die 
Eisenkbnigin,'  and  4  Die  Waldinanner';  also  his 
arrangement  of  Winter's  '  Labyrinth.'  [C.  F.  P.] 

HENRI  QUATRE  (VIVE).  This  historical 
song  consists  of  three  couplets,  which  we  append 
in  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  sung. 

JaimomleafiUea 
Et  j'aimons  le  bon  Tin; 

L>e  nos  bom  drilles 
Voila  tout  le  refrain: 

J  aim ons  )e«  fillet 
1  ;  j'aimons  lo  bon  vin. 

Moins  <le  soudrilles 
EnMent  trouble  le  sein 
De  nos  families, 

Bi  1  liv!U>-HX.  pIuk  hui 

Eut  aime  les  fille*, 
Eut  aime  le  bon  vin. 
n  >w 


-ri     qua-  U*.M  -  re  c« 


lanl! 


U  « 


Ce    dlabls  a     qua  -  Ira  A     l«    txl  -  pie  U  -  kut  Vn  bolra 


r 


et    de       I  a    •  trr.   Et    d'ftre  un  rcrt    R*  -  lant! 

The  authorship  of  the  words  and  the  date  of 
their  composition  are  disputed  points,  although 
the  first  two  couplets  have  been  very  generally 
attributed  to  Colic  (1709-83).  We  are  disposed 
from  internal  evidence  to  assign  nil  three  verses 
to  the  second  period  of  the  reign  of  Henri  IV 
(1589-1610),  i.e.  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century.  People  plunged  in  all  the  horrors  of 
civil  war,  and  in  continual  terror  for  their  lives 
and  their  families,  are  scarcely  in  the  mood  to 
sing  of  women  and  wine.  The  second  verse 
implies  that  the  League  is  an  affair  of  the  past ; 
and  it  was  not  till  1598  that  the  League  was 
terminated  by  the  submission  of  Mercojur.  In 
the  third  stanza  the  King  is  represented  as 
victorious  over  his  enemies  at  home  and  abroad  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  1601  that  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  signed.  Finally  it 
was  not  till  after  he  had  remitted  20,000,000  firs, 
of  taxes  in  arrear,  and  reduced  the  income-tax 
by  4,000,000  frs.  annually,  that  Henri  IV  became 
the  idol  of  France,  and  especially  of  the  peasantry ; 
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and  these  reductions  were  in  progress  from  160: 
to  1610. 

We  ascribe  the  song  then  to  the  first  deca«> 
of  the  17th  century;  and  aie  also  inclined  v> 
believe  that  the  couplet  'J'aimons  le*  rules'  is 
older  than  the  other  two,  and  was  taken  from  a 
'  chanson  de  table '  or  drinking-song;,  of  the  suae 
of  Henri  III.    In  the  2nd  and  3rd  stanza*  thr 
last  line  but  one  contains  five  syllable*,  wl 
in  the  1st  there  are  only  four.  This  slight 
may  have  arisen  insensibly,  either  from  the  anther 
not  having  at  hand  a  copy  of  his  predeceeaif  ♦ 
lines,  or  because  he  improvised  his  words  as  br 
sang  to  some  well-known  air,  and  naturally  gmM 
a  separate  syllable  to  each  note  of  the  mek*l*. 
He  has  also  involuntarily,  or  from  intentional  mi 
tation,  repeated  in  the  second  verse  the  rhymes 
of  the  first. 

If  Collt?  had  been  the  author  of  these  line*, 
he  would  certainly  have  told  us  the  fact  in  ha 
1  Memoires.'   He  records  the  minutest  particulars 
concerning  the  metamorphoses  of  '  Le  Roi  et  le 
Fermier,'  and  the  performances  of  '  La  Partie  de 
chasse  de  Henri  IV* ;  puts  down  unimportant  iic- 
provi*ations,  and  the  most  insignificant  rhymes; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  would  net 
have  mentioned  having  added  two  verses  to  *  Virt 
Henri  IV,'  if  such  had  been  the  case.    The  im- 
position is  rendered  still  more  inadmissible  br 
the  fact  that  he  gives  the  other  refrains  in  *L» 
Partie  de  chasse  de  Henri  IV  word  for  word 
We  may  assume  that  Colle  quoted  this  his- 
torical song  in  its  traditional  form,  and  is  no 
more  to  be  accredited  with  additions  to  it  than  to 
'La belle  Jardiniere,'  the  three  couplets  of  which 
he  also  transcribed.    (See  Colle,  '  La  Partie  ds 
chasse  de  Henri  IV,'  Scene  xi.) 

The  air  has  been  often  said  to  resemble  one  >4 
the  themes  of  the  contredanse  called  '  Leu  Trio> 
tets,'  the  title  and  the  notes  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  '  Les  Parodies  nouvelles  et  les  Vaude- 
villes inoonnus '  (vol.  i.  p.  32);  and  'Rondes  et 
Chansons  a  danser'  (vol.  ii.  p.  191)  only.  Now, 
not  only  do  neither  of  these  two  airs  bear  aor 
resemblance  to  '  Vive  Henri  IV,'  but  they  differ 
from  each  other,  and  thus  either  'Les  Trico- 
tets'  has  not  survived  in  a  complete  form,  and 
the  best  subject  in  that  'suite  d'airs  de  danse* s 
the  very  one  that  the  collections  have  not  noted 
down  ;  or  the  melody  of  *  Vive  Henri  IV  "is  ori- 
ginal, and  has  no  connection  with  '  Les  Triootefe.' 
We  adopt  the  latter  conclusion. 

One  thing  is  certain ;  these  couplets  have  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  with- 
out losing  anything  of  their  spirit  or  freshness ; 
and  were  spontaneously  adopted  by  the  people  as 
the  national  anthem  of  royalty  at  the  Bourbou  Re- 
storation. On  the  day  when  the  Allied  Armies 
entered  Paris,  April  I,  1814,  crowds  nocked  to 
the  Opera  to  see  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the 
King  of  Prussia.  The  opera  wat  Spuntini's 
'  Vestale,'  as  an  overture  to  which  the  band 
performed  '  Vive  Henri  IV '  amid  a  perfect 
storm  of  bravos;  and  at  the  close  of  the  opera 
the  air  was  again  called  for,  sung  by  La« 
with  the  whole  power  of  his  magnificent 
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and  received  with  rapturous  applause.  On 
July  14,  1815,  Lays  had  a  similar  success  when 
repeating  the  air  at  a  performance  of  1  Iphigeme 
eu  Aulide  and  'La  Dansomanie'  before  Louis 
XVI II,  the  Einper<  r  of  Russia,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia.  On  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre 
of  the  '  Academic  royale  de  Musique'  in  the 
Rue  le  Peletier,  the  first  words  sung  in  that 
area,  the  loss  of  which  is  so  much  to  be  regretted 
on  acoustical  grounds,  were  those  of  'Vive  Henri 
IV.'  Paer  wrote  bo  me  brilliant  variations  on  this 
air.  They  were  engraved  in  full  score  and 
deserve  to  be  rescued  from  the  oblivion  into 
which  they  have  fallen.  Unary  also  introduced 
the  air  into  the  Overture  in  'Le  Magnifique* 
(1773)-  [G.C.] 

HENRIQUE ;  or  thk  Love-pilgrim.  Grand 
opera  in  3  acts ;  words  by  T.  J.  Haines  ;  music 
by  Rooke.  Produced  at  Covent  Garden,  May 
2,  1839-  [G.] 

HENRY  VIII,  King,  born  June  28,  1491, 
died  Jan.  28,  1547-8,  being  originally  designed 
for  the  church,  was  duly  instructed  in  music 
(then  an  essential  part  of  the  acquirements  of  an 
ecclesiastic),  and  appears  to  have  attained  to 
some  skill  in  composition.  Hall,  the  Chronicler, 
and  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  mention  two 
masses  of  his  composition,  neither  now  extant ; 
Hawkins  (chap.  77)  has  printed  a  Latin  motet 
for  3  voices  by  Henry  from  a  MS.  collection  of 
anthems,  motets,  etc.,  written  in  1591  by  John 
Baldwin,  singing  man  of  Windsor  and  subse- 
quently gentleman  and  clerk  of  the  cheque  of 
the  Chapel  Royal  (died  Aug.  28,  1615)  ;  and  the 
anthem.  '  0  Lord,  the  Maker  of  all  things,'  as- 
signed by  Barnard  and  others  to  William  Mundy, 
was  by  Aldrich  and  Boyce  declared  to  be  proved 
to  be  his  production  (see  Boyce' s  'Cath.  Music,' 
ii.  I).  In  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MSS.  5665) 
is  '  Passetyme  with  good  cumpanye.  The  Kynges 
balade,'  set  to  music  for  3  voices.  It  is  printed 
in  John  Stafford  Smith's  '  Musica  Antiqua'  and 
Chappell  s  '  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time.' 
In  Harl.  MSS.  14 19,  fol.  200,  is  a  catalogue 
uf  the  numerous  musical  instruments  belonging 
to  Henry  at  the  time  of  his  death.  [W.H.H.] 

HENSCHEL,  Geobo,  born  Feb.  18,  1850,  at 
Bre&lau,  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  pianist 
at  12  years  of  age.  In  1867  he  entered  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatorium  under  Moschelei,  Rich- 
ter  and  Gotze.  His  next  move,  in  1870,  was  to 
Berlin,  where  he  studied  composition  under  Kiel 
and  singing  under  Adolph  Schulze.  Since  that 
date  Herr  Henschel's  reputation  as  a  concert 
singer  has  been  steadily  increasing.  His  voice 
b  a  baritone  of  great  power,  richness,  and  com- 
pass. His  style  is  pure,  his  repertoire  large,  and 
he  is  always  conscientious  and  loyal  to  the  com- 
poser. His  own  compositions  are  numerous  and 
varied,  embracing  solo  and  part  songs  ;  choruses  ; 
a  gipsy  serenade  with  orchestra  ;  a  serenade  for 
stringed  orchestra  in  canon  form;  the  130th 
Psalm  for  solos,  5 -part  chorus,  and  orchestra 
(op  30). 

Mr.  Henschel  made  his  first  appearance  in 


I  England  Feb.  19,  1877,  and  has  now  (1879) 
taken  up  his  residence  here.  [G.] 

HENSEL,  Fanny  Cecile,  the  eldest  of  the 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  family,  born  at  Hamburg 
Nov.  1 4,  1 805,  and  therefore  more  than  3  years 
older  than  her  brother  Felix.  She  was  regularly 
instructed  in  music,  and  Mendelssohn  used  to 
say  that  at  one  time  she  played  better  than  he. 
(See  also  Devrient,  Recoil,  p.  3).  Oct.  3, 1829,  she 
married  W.  Hensel,  a  painter,  of  Berlin  (1704- 
1 861),  and  on  May  1 7, 1 847,  died  suddenly.  Her 
death  shook  her  brother  terribly,  and  no  doubt 
hastened  his  own,  which  happened  only  6  months 
later.  Felix's  letters  show  how  much  he  loved 
her,  and  the  value  which  he  placed  on  her 
judgment  and  her  musical  ability.  He  called 
her  '  the  Cantor.'  'Before  I  can  receive  Fanny's 
advice,'  says  he,  'the  Walpurgisnight  will  be 
packed  up  ...  I  feel  convinced  she  would  say 
"Yes,"  and  yet  I  feel  doubtful'  (Letter,  April 
27,  1 831).  'Fanny  may  add  the  second  part,' 
says  he,  in  sending  a  Song  without  words  (Dec. 
11,  J830).  Again,  'I  have  just  played  your 
Caprices  ...  all  was  unmixed  delight '  (J an.  4, 
40).  Still,  indications  are  not  wanting  of  a 
certain  over-earnestness,  not  to  say  pedantry, 
which  was  occasionally  too  severe  for  her  more 
plastic  brother.  (See  Letter,  April  7,  34,  on 
Melusina  ;  'Goethe  and  Mendelssohn,'  p. 47,  etc.) 

Six  of  her  Bongs  were  published  with  his  without 
indication,  viz.  On.  8,  Nos.  2,  3.  12 ;  Op.  9,  Nos. 
7.  IO,  12.  She  also  published  in  her  own  name 
4  books  of  melodies  and  Lieder  for  P.  F.  solo ; 
2  ditto  of  songs  for  voice  and  P.  F. ;  1  ditto  of 
Part-songs — '  Gartenlieder'  (republished  by  No- 
vello  1878);  and  after  her  death  a  few  more 
songs  and  P.  F.  pieces  were  printed,  and  a  Trio  for 
P.  F.  and  Strings  in  D,  reaching  in  all  to  op.  1 1 . 
For  her  letters,  journals,  and  portrait  see  '  Die  Fa- 
mine Mendelssohn,'  by  S.  Hensel  (Berlin  1879). 

She  is  buried  in  the  Mendelssohn  portion  of  the 
Friedhof  at  the  Hallothor,  Berlin,  and  a  line  of 
her  music  is  engraved  on  the  tombstone  :— 


nUhi  fcrl  to   In    Him  •  mel - nrtch. 

[G.] 


HENSELT,  Adolph,  born  May  12,  1814,  at 
Schwabach  in  Bavaria,  and  since  1838  resident 
at  St.  Petersburg,  had  lessons  from  Hummel, 
but  can  hardly  be  called  Hummel's  disciple, 
since  hi*  method  of  treating  the  pianoforte  differs 
lis  much  from  Hummers  as  our  concert  grands 
differ  from  the  liyht  Viennese  instruments  of 
1820.  Henselt's  ways  at  the  keyboard  may  be 
taken  as  the  link  between  Hummel's  and  Liszt's  ; 
that  is  to  say,  with  Hummel's  strictly  legato 
touch,  quiet  hands  and  Btrong  fingers,  Henselt 
produces  effects  of  rich  sonority  something  like 
those  which  Liszt  gets  with  the  aid  of  the  wrists 
and  pedals.    But  as  such  sonority,  apart  from 
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auy  rhythmical  accentuation,  depends  in  the 
main  upon  the  widespread  position  of  chords 
and  arpcggii,  the  component  notes  of  which  are 
made  to  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  an  octave, 
Henselt'B  way  of  holding  the  keys  down  as  much 
as  possible  with  the  fingers,  over  and  above  keep- 
ing the  dampers  raised  by  means  of  the  pedals, 
does  not  seem  the  most  practical ;  for  it  neces- 
sitates a  continuous  straining  of  the  muscles  such 
u  only  hands  of  abnormal  construction  or  fingers 
stretched  to  the  utmost  by  incessant  and  tortuous 

Sractice  can  stand.  We  have  the  testimony  of 
lendelssohn1  that  his  speciality  in  1838  was 
'playing  wide-spread  chords,  and  that  he  went 
on  all  day  stretching  his  fingers  over  arpeggios 
played  prtrti&imo.'  And  even  up  to  the  present 
time,  he  is  said  to  waste  an  hour  daily  upon 
mere  Deknu n<j»-studien,  i.e.  studies  of  his  own 
invention  for  extending  the  stretch  of  the  hand, 
and  training  the  fingers  to  work  independently. 
Nevertheless,  be  his  method  of  touch  needlessly 
cumbrous  or  not,  if  applied  to  effects  a  la  Chopin 
and  Liszt,  the  result  under  his  own  hands  is  grand ; 
so  grand  indeed,  that  though  his  appearances  in 
public  have  been  fewer  than  those  of  any  other 
celebrated  pianist,  he  has  been  hailed  by  judges 
like  Robert  Schumann  and  Uerr  von  Lenz  as 
one  of  the  greatest  players.  His  representative 
works  are  two  sets  of  twelve  Etude*  each,  op.  2 
and  5,  which,  though  not  so  surprisingly  original, 
deserve  to  be  ranked  near  Chopin's,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  true  lyrical  effusions  of  considerable 
"  value,  over  and  above  their  setting  forth 
1  specially  characteristic  or  difficult  pianoforte 
t.  Henselt  has  also  published  a  Concerto 
(in  F  minor  op.  16),  likely  to  survive,  a  trio, 
stillborn,  and  a  number  of  smaller  taUm  pieces, 
like  '  Fruhlingslied,' '  Wiegenlied,'  Impromptu  in 
C  minor.  '  La  Gondola,'  etc. — gems  in  their  way. 

Henselt's  success  in  1838  at  St.  Petersburg 
was  unprecedented.  He  was  at  once  made  Court 
pianist  and  teacher  to  the  Imperial  children,  and 
■con  after  Inspector  of  '  the  Imperial  Russian 
female  seminaries,'  in  which  latter  capacity  his 
firmness  and  disinterested  zeal  has  borne  good 
fruit.  An  uniform  edition  of  Henselt's  works 
would  be  a  boon,  as  some  pieces  are  published 
in  Russia  only,  others  appear  under  different 
designations,  etc.  His  arrangements  for  two 
pianofortes  of  Weber's  Duo  in  Eb  for  pianoforte 
and  clarinet,  and  of  selections  from  Cramer's 
Etudes,  to  which  he  has  added  a  second  pianoforte 
part;  his  transcription  of  Weber's  Ouvertures, 
bits  from  Weber's  operas,  and  above  all  his 
edition  of  Weber's  principal  pianoforte  works  with 
mriantes,  are  masterly.  Henselt  visited  England 
in  1867,  but  did  not  play  in  public.  [E.D.] 

HENSTRIDGE,  Daxkl,  on  the  death  of 
Nicholas  Wootton  in  1 700  was  appointed  his  HUC- 
cessor  as  organist  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and 
held  that  post  until  his  death  in  1 730.  The  organ 
parts  of  some  of  his  compositions  are  still  extant, 
but  the  voice  parts  are  mostly  lost.  He  seems  to 
have  been  an  imitator  of  Puroell.       [W. EL  H.] 
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HERBECK,  Johaxx,  court  capellmeister, 
born  at  Vienna  Dec.  25,  1831.  He  had  a  few 
months'  instruction  in  harmony  from  Rotter,  but 
was  virtually  a  self-made  man.  His  ambition 
was  high,  he  worked  hard,  and  his  progress  waa 
rapid  and  steady.  In  1852  he  was  Choirmaster 
to  the  Piarists  in  the  Josephstadt ;  in  56  choir- 
master to  the  first  Mannergesangverein  ;  in  58 
professor  at  the  Conservator!  um,  and  choir-master 
of  the  Singverein  of  the  Oesellachaft  der  Muiik- 
freunde ;  in  59  professional  conductor  of  the  Ge~ 
sellschaft  concerts ;  in  66  chief  court  capellmeister; 
and  in  71  director  of  the  court  opera.  The 
intrigues  and  annoyances  inseparable  from  this 
post  were  insupportable  to  Herbeck's  nature  :  in 
1875  he  resigned  it,  and  resumed  the  conductor- 
ship  of  the  Cesellschaft  concerts.  He  died,  after 
a  short  illness,  on  the  28th  of  Oct.  1877.  As  a 
conductor  he  has  left  a  permanent  mark  on  music 
in  Vienna.  The  numerous  choral  societies  in 
particular  owe  their  prosperity  in  great  measure 
to  him.  As  a  composer  he  was  equally  ambi- 
tious and  industrious,  although  in  this  branch 
less  remarkable  for  invention  than  for  his  power 
of  assimilating,  rather  than  imitating,  the  strong 
points  of  his  favourites,  especially  Schubert,  of 
whose  works  he  was  an  indefatigable  exponent. 
His  most  successful  compositions  are  his  part- 
songs,  which  are  admirable  for  simplicity  and 
effect.  His  published  works  include  :— songs  for 
a  single  voice ;  part-songs  for  men's  voices,  and 
choruses,  both  mixed  and  harmonised ;  '  Lied  und 
Reigen '  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  etc. ;  '  Tanzi 
momente  * ;  '  Kunstlerfahrt  1 ;  '  Symphonisehe 
variationen,'  and  Symphony  in  D  minor — all  for 
full  orchestra,  the  last  with  organ  ;  string-quartet 
in  F.  op.  9.  In  MS.  a  grand  mass  in  E,  and  a 
small  ditto  in  F ;  a  Te  Deum ;  gradualea ;  a 
string-quartet  in  D  minor.  Herbeck  possessed 
several  orders,  including  the  3rd  division  of  the 
Iron  Crown,  which  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
knighthood.  [C.  F.  P.] 

HERCULANTJM.  Opera  in  4  acts ;  libretto 
by  Mery  and  Hadot,  music  by  Felicien  David  ; 
given  at  the  Academic,  March  4,  1859.  The 
drama  was  originally  intended  to  deal  with  a 
more  tremendous  catastrophe  than  that  of  Hercu- 
laneum — viz.  'La  fin  du  monde.'  Herculanum 
obtained  for  its  author  the  Institut's  prize  of 
20,000  firs.  [G  ] 

HERCULES,  by  Handel;  the  words  by  Rev. 
Thoe.  Broughton;  composed  between  July  19  and 
Aug.  1 7, 1 744.  Announced  as  a  '  musical  drama'; 
performed  and  published  as  an  '  oratorio.'  First 
given  at  the  King's  Theatre,  Haymarket,  Jan.  5. 
1 745 ;  at  the  Lower  Rhine  Festival,  Ditsseldorf, 
May  17,  i875;andby H. Leslie,  June8, 1877.  [G.] 

HEROLD,  Locra  Joseph  Fkiwixaxt>.  born 
in  Paris  Wednesday  Jan.  28,  1791,  at  30  Rue 
des  Vieux  Augustins,  now  10  Rue  d'Argout; 
only  child  of  Francois  Joseph  Herold,  an  able 
pianist  of  the  school  of  Emmanuel  Bach.  Louis's 
gifts  for  music  were  soon  apparent.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Institution  Hix,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself,  and  at  the  same  time  worked  at 
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Folfeggio  under  Fe'tis,  and  the  pianoforte  under 
his  godfather  Louis  Adam,  father  of  Adolphe. 
Tji  1806  he  entered  the  Conservatoire,  where  he 
obtained  the  first  piano  prize,  studied  harmony 
under  Catel,  and  composition  under  Me'hul,  whom 
he  always  held  in  great  admiration,  and  at  length, 
in  181 2,  carried  off  the  'Grand  prix  de  Rome* 
for  his  cantata  '  Mile,  de  la  Valliere,'  the  unpub- 
lished score  of  which  is  in  the  library  of  the  Con- 
servatoire, together  with  his  envois  de  Rome. 
These  are.  a  '  Hymne  a  4  voix  sur  la  Transfigu- 
ration '  with  orchestra  ;  a  Symphony  in  C  ( Rome, 
April  1813);  a  second,  in  D  (May);  *  Scena  ed 
Aria  con  eori'  (June);  and  three  Quartets,  in 
D,  C,  and  G  minor  (July  1814),  all  written  at 
^Naples.    These  works,  which  are  not  given  cor- 
rectly in  any  previous  biography,  are  short,  but 
contain  many  interesting  ideas;  the  only  one 
performed  in  public  was  the  2nd  Symphony,which 
la  by  no  means  a  'youthful  indiscretion.'  The 
quatuora  also  contain  much  that  might  even  now 
be  heard  with  pleasure ;  and  altogether  these 
envois  de  Rome  shew  that  Harold  would  have 
shone  in  symphony  if  he  had  adhered  to  that 
branch  of  composition.  The  stage  however  pos- 
sesses an  irresistible  attraction  for  a  man  gifted 
with  ardent  imagination  and  capacity  for  ex- 
pressing emotion.    It  was  natural  that  he  should 
wish  to  make  his  dehutas  a  dramatic  composer  at 
Naples,  where  he  was  pianist  to  Queen  Caroline, 
and  where  he  led  a  happy  life,  in  good  relations 
with  the  court  and  society.   With  Landriani's 
assistance  he  compiled  a  libretto  from  Duval's 
comedy  '  La  jeunesse  de  Henri  V,'  and  the  opera 
was  a  success.    The  libretto  was  printed  (Naples 
1 8 1 5)  anonymously,  but  the  music  remains  in  MS. 

Shortly  after  this  he  left  Italy,  and  made  a  stay  of 
some  months  at  Vienna  on  his  way  home.  On  his 
return  to  Paris  he  at  once  tried  to  procure  a  good 
opera-book,  but  might  have  waited  long  for  an 
opportunity  of  coming  before  the  public,  if  Boiel- 
dieu  had  not  asked  him  to  write  the  latter  half 
of  *  Charles  de  France,'  an  opera  dt  drconttance 
produced  June  1 8,  1816.  This  led  to  his  obtain- 
ing the  libretto  of  '  Les  Rosieres,'  3  acts  (Jan. 
37,  181 7),  which  was  a  complete  success.  '  La 
Clochette,*  3  acta  (Oct.  18  of  the  same  year),  was 
full  of  new  and  fresh  ideas;  the  charming  air 
'  Me  voila '  soon  became  popular,  while  those  com- 
petent to  judge  were  struck  by  tho  advance  in 
knowledge  of  the  stage,  and  the  originality  of 
instrumentation  which  it  displayed.  His  industry 
and  fertility  were  further  proved  by  '  Le  premier 
venu*  (1818),  'Les  Troqueura 1  (1819),  and 
•  L'Auteur  mort  et  vivant'  (1820) ;  but  unfortu- 
nately he  accepted  librettos  that  were  neither 
interesting  nor  adapted  for  music.  'Le  Muletier* 
(May  12, 1823)  however  is  full  of  life  and  colour, 
and  assured  his  reputation  with  all  who  were 
competent  to  judge.  After  the  success  of  this  lively 
little  piece  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  man 
of  literary  tastes  and  culture  could  have  under- 
taken dramas  so  tame  and  uninteresting  as  '  Las- 
thenie'  (Sept.  1823),  and  'Le  Lapin  blanc' 
(1825).  The  fever  of  production  which  consumes 
all  composers  of  genius,  affords  the  only  possible 
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explanation.  In  fact,  rather  than  remain  idle  he 
undertook  any  employment  however  uninviting. 
Thus  from  1820-27  he  was  pianiste-accompagna- 
teur  to  the  Opera  Italien  ;  and  in  1821  was  sent  to 
Italy  to  engage  singers,  among  whom  he  brought 
back  no  less  a  person  than  Mme.  Pasta,  and  GalH. 
In  1827  he  became  choir-master  at  the  Acade'mie 
de  Musique,  and  began  to  write  ballets.  During 
these  laborious  years,  Herold  threw  off  for  the 
publishers  an  immense  quantity  of  pianoforte 
music.  Fifty-nine  of  these  pieces,  on  which 
he  laid  no  value,  have  been  engraved,  but 
we  need  only  mention  the  sonata  in  Ab  ;  another 
called  '  L'Amante  disperato ' ;  variations  on  1  Au 
clair  de  la  lune,'  and  on  'Marlbrook';  a 
'  Rondo  dramatic] ue ' ;  and  a  caprice, '  Fulcinella.' 
He  also  made  arrangements  for  the  piano,  Ros- 
sini's 'Moise'  among  the  rest,  and  like  a  true 
artist  managed  to  turn  even  such  work  as  this 
to  account.  In  the  midst  of  his  daily  drudgery 
however,  Herold  kept  one  aim  steadily  in  view  ; 
that  of  becoming  a  great  composer.  Any  oppor- 
tunity of  making  himself  known  was  welcome, 
and  accordingly  he  consented  to  join  Auber  in 
writing  an  opera  de  ciroonstanct  '  Vendftme  en 
E-spagne'  (1823);  and  also  composed  *  Le  Roi 
Rene3  2  acts  (1824)  for  the  fete  of  Lotus  XV III. 
In  'Marie,'  3  acts  (Aug.  12,  1826),  a  charming 
opera  which  has  kept  the  boards,  he  evinces 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  stage,  great  sensi- 
bility, and  graceful  and  refined  orchestration.  It 
contains  perha|vs  too  many  short  pieces,  and  the 
treble  and  tenor  voices  unduly  predominate,  but 
these  drawbacks  are  redeemed  by  original  and 
varied  melody,  by  charming  effects,  and  great 
skill  in  the  arrangement.  The  scene  of  Marie  a 
despair  is  the  work  of  a  master  of  pathos,  and  a 
true  dramatic  poet. 

Urged  by  a  desire  to  give  a  practical  scope  to 
his  fancy,  Herold  composed  a  series  of  ballets, 
'  Astolphe  et  Joconde';  'La  Sonnambule'  (Jan. 
29,  and  Sept.  19,  1827;  'La  Fille  mal  gardeV 
(Nov.  17,  1828);  and  'La  Belle  au  bois  dor- 
mant' (April  27,  1829).  It  was  largely  owing 
to  him  that  the  music  of  French  ballets  acquired 
its  peculiarly  graceful,  poetical,  expressive  and 
passionate  character.  These  works  gave  him  the 
same  facility  and  command  of  his  pen,  that  writ- 
ing verses  does  to  an  author.  This  is  clearly  seen 
in  his  next  opera  '  L'lUusion,'  1  act  (July  18, 
1829),  the  remarkable  finale  of  which  contains 
a  valse  with  a  melody  of  a  very  high  order. 
'  Etnmeline'  (Nov.  28,  1829)  was  a  fiasco,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  libretto ;  but  a  rich  compensation 
was  in  store  for  him  in  the  brilliant  success  of 
'Zampa'  (May  3,  1831).  Speaking  briefly  we 
may  say  that  the  quartet  in  the  1st  act,  '  Le 
voila/  is  a  model  of  dignity  and  refinement;  the 
recognition  duet  in  the  2nd,  is  full  of  life,  taste, 
and  dramatic  skill ;  and  the  deep  and  eminently 
characteristic  pathos  of  the  principal  number  of  the 
3rd  act,  the  duet '  Pourquoi  trembler,'  makes  it  one 
of  the  finest  inspirations  in  modern  opera.  There 
i>  also  much  variety  both  of  form  and  move- 
ment in  the  different  pieces.  The  first  finale  with 
its  richly  contrasted  effects,  is  entirely  different 
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from  the  second,  the  stretto  of  which  is  full 
of  tune  and  inspiration.  In  a  word,  we  recog- 
nise in  '  Zampa '  the  hand  of  a  muster,  who 
to  the  spirit  of  Italian  music  unites  the  depth 
of  the  German  and  the  elegance  of  the  French 
school. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  He'rold's  own  country- 
men rank  the  'Pre"  aux  Clercs'  (Dec.  15,  1832) 
above  '  Zampa,'  while  the  Germans  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  latter.  This  arises  probably  from 
the  criticism  to  which  a  French  audience  instinc- 
tively subjects  the  literary  part  of  an  opera. 
Any  want  of  unanimity  between  dramatist  and 
composer  is  felt  at  once.  In  'Zampa*  this  is 
very  marked ;  for  the  book,  excellent  as  it  is  in 
the  number  and  variety  of  the  dramatic  situations, 
bears  marks  of  being  the  work  of  one  who  does 
not  believe  a  word  of  the  story  he  is  telling,  and 
has  therefore  no  sympathy  with*  his  characters. 
Hence  there  is  a  want  of  relation  between  the 
librettist  who  is  no  true  poet,  and  the  composer, 
who  moves  others  because  he  is  moved  himself, 
and  is  eloquent  because  he  is  sincere.  In  the 
•  Pre"  aux  Clercs '  on  the  other  hand,  the  action 
taken  place  in  a  region  more  accessible  to  the 
ordinary  run  of  play  goers,  and  the  drama  is  a 
very  pleasing  national  poem,  free  from  incon- 
gruities and  well  adapted  for  music.  In  setting 
it  Harold  not  only  did  much  to  elevate  the  tone 
of  French  opera  comique,  but  had  the  satis- 
faction of  treating  a  historical  subject.  We 
might  specify  each  number,  from  the  overture — 
as  full  of  warmth  and  colour  as  that  to  Zampa, 
but  forming  an  inde}>endent  symphony  not  built 
upon  the  materials  of  the  opera — to  the  scene  of 
the  barq  ue,  where  the  expressive  tones  of  the  violas 
and  cellos  complete  the  narrative  of  the  voices, 
and  the  whole  forms  one  of  the  finest  effects  of 
pathos  ever  produced  on  the  stage.  The  work  is 
characterised  throughout  by  unity  of  style,  variety 
of  accent,  and  sustained  inspiration,  always  kept 
within  the  limits  of  dramatic  truth.  The  great 
requisites  for  a  creative  artist  are  colour,  dramatic 
instnct,  and  sensibility.  In  colour  Herold  was 
not  so  far  behind  Weber,  while  in  dramatic  in- 
stinct he  may  be  said  to  have  equalled  him. 
His  remark  to  a  friend  a  few  days  before  his 
death  *hows  his  own  estimate  of  his  work  ;  '  I  am 
going  too  soon;  I  was  just  beginning  to  under- 
stand the  '  stage.'  So  modest  are  the  utterances 
of  these  great  j>oetB,  who  are  the  glory  of  their 
art  and  their  nation  ! 

On  January  19,  1833,  within  a  few  days  of 
his  42nd  year,  and  but  a  month  after  the  pro- 
duction of  hi.-  chef-d'umvre,  Herold  succumbed 
to  the  chest-malady  from  which  he  had  been  suf- 
fering for  some  time;  and  was  buried  with 
great  pomp  three  days  after'.  He  died  in  the 
Maison  des  Ternes,  which  had  been  his  home 
since  his  marriage  with  Adele  Elise  Rollet  in 
1827,  and  now  forms  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
Demours  and  the  Rue  Bayen,  on  the  side  of 
the  even  numbers.    Here  were  born  his  three 

1  Thai  too  ntjrtln.  »t  th*  end  of  hU  career,  spoke  of  hlnuelf  as 

li»»l:nr  Ju»t  brim"  to  kuow  tu>*  U>  uk  thr  » lutl  liulrumtuU. 
*  iUlcrj  committed  Uic  uaSuUi.ed  tcorc  w( '  Luduric.' 


children  : — Ferdinand,  an  able  avocat,  now  s> 
senator;  Adele,  married  in  1854  to  M  Clania- 
geran,  now  member  of  the  Paris  Conseil  muni- 
cipal ;  and  Eugenie,  born  1S32,  a  gifted 
musician,  who  was  carried  off  in  1852  by  con- 
sumption. 

Among  the  many  critical  and  biographical 
articles  on  this  eminent  composer,  we  may 
mention  those  of  Chaulieu,  Castil- Blaze,  Scudo, 
Adolphe  Adam,  a  brief  but  very  accurate  notice 
with  portrait  in  the  *  Magasin  pittoresqne  *  for 
l873  (PP-  1.56-159),  and  above  all  'Herold 
na  vie  et  ses  ceuvres'  by  Jouvin  (Paris,  Heugel, 
1868,  8vo),  which  contains  many  of  hia  own 
letters  and  memoranda.  In  society  he  showed 
himself  a  brilliant  and  original  talker,  though 
inclined  to  sarcasm.  The  best  portrait  is  that 
in  the  'Magasin  pittoresque.'  His  friend  David 
d'Angers  made  a  medallion  of  him  in  Rome  in 
1 81 5;  and  there  are  busts  by  Dan  tan  (1833), 
Demesmay — now  in  the  foyer  of  the  new  Opera, 
and  Charles  Gauthier— in  the  library  of  the 
Conservatoire.  [G.C.] 

HERMANN,  Jacob  Z.   See  Zecgheeb. 

HERSCHEL,SrR  Frederick  William, K.C.H., 
D.C.L.  ('Sir  William  Herschel'),  born  at  Hanover, 
Nov.  15,  1738,  was  second  son  of  a  musician 
there.  He  received  a  good  education,  and  being 
destined  for  the  profession  of  his  father,  was,  at 
the  age  of  14,  placed  in  the  band  of  the  Hanove- 
rian regiment  of  guards.  He  came  to  England 
with  the  regiment  about  1757  and  was  stationed 
at  Durham.  He  soon  became  organist  of  Halifax 
parish  church,  and  continued  so  until  1 766.  when 
he  was  appointed  organist  of  the  Octagon  ChapeL 
Path.  Whilst  residing  at  Bath  he  turned  his 
attention  to  astronomy,  and  pursued  his  studies 
for  several  years  during  the  intervals  of  his  pro- 
fessional duties.  He  constructed  a  telescope  of 
large  dimensions,  and  in  1 781  announced  the  dis- 
covery of  a  Buppo&ed  comet,  which  soon  proved 
to  be  the  planet  Uranus.  He  was  thereupon 
appointed  private  astronomer  to  the  king,  with  a 
salary  of  £400  per  annum,  and  abandoned  the 
musical  profession.  He  removed  to  Datchet  and 
afterwards  to  Slough,  waa  knighted,  and  received 
an  honorary  degree  at  Oxford.  In  the  summer 
of  179a  he  was  visited  at  Slough  by  Haydn.  He 
died  Aug.  23,  1 822.  He  published  a  symphony 
for  orchestra  and  two  military  concertos  for  wind 
instruments  in  1 768. 

Jacob  Herschel,  his  elder  brother,  born  abont 
1 734,  was  master  of  the  king's  band  at  Hanover, 
came  to  England  and  died  here  in  1793.  He 
composed  some  instrumental  music.    [W.  H.  H.] 

HERZ,  Heinrich,  born  at  Vienna  Jan.  6. 1 8c4, 
ton  of  a  musician  who,  anxioiiB  to  turn  his  early 
talent  for  the  piano  to  the  best  account,  wisely 
entered  him  in  1 8 1 6  at  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris 
under  Pradher.  He  carried  off  the  prize  for  piano- 
forte playing  in  his  first  year,  and  thenceforward 
his  career  was  continually  successful.  He  became 
virtually  a  Parisian,  and  was  known  as  Henri 
H era.  In  182 1  Moeehele* visited  Paris, and  though 
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there  is  no  mention  of  Hens  in  that  part  of  hia 
Journal,  yet  we  have  Here's  own  testimony1 
that  Moecheles  had  much  influence  in  the  im- 
provement of  hia  atyle.  For  the  next  ten  yeara 
he  enjoyed  an  immense  reputation  in  Paria  both 
as  a  writer  and  a  teacher,  and  hia  compositions 
are  said  to  have  fetched  3  or  4  times  the  prices 
of  those  of  much  better  composers.  In  183 1  he 
made  a  tour  in  Germany  with  Lafont,  but  to 
judge  from  the  notices  in  the  Allg.  Zeitung 
Lafont  made  the  better  impression  of  the  two. 
In  1 833  he  mode  his  first  visit  to  London,  played 
at  the  Philharmonic  on  June  10,  and  gave  a 
concert  of  his  own.  at  which  he  played  duets 
-with  Moecheles  and  with  J.  B.  Cramer.  In 
1843  he  was  made  Professor  of  the  Pianoforte 
in  the  Conservatoire.  He  returned  the  following 
year,  appeared  again  at  the  Philharmonic  May 
5,  and  took  a  long  tour,  embracing  Edinburgh 
and  Dublin.  About  this  time  he  was  tempted 
to  join  a  pianoforte  maker  in  Paris  named  Klepfa, 
l>ut  the  speculation  was  not  successful,  and  Here 
lost  much  money.  He  then  established  a  factory 
of  hia  own,  and  to  repair  his  losses  and  to  obtain 
the  necessary  capital  for  this  made  a  journey 
through  the  United  States,  Mexico,  California, 
and  the  West  Indies,  which  lasted  from  1845 
till  1 85 1,  and  of  which  he  has  himself  written  an 
account  ('  Mea  voyages,'  etc.,  Paria  1866).  He 
then  devoted  himself  to  the  making  of  pianos, 
and  at  the  Exposition  of  1855  hia  inatrumenta 
obtained  the  highest  medal,  and  they  now  take 
rank  with  those  of  Pleyel  and  Erard.  In  1874  he 
relinquiahed  his  Chair  at  the  Conaervatoire. 

Here  has  left  8  concertos  for  P.  F.  and  orchestra, 
and  other  compositions  for  hia  instrument  in 
every  recognised  form,  reaching  to  more  than  200 
in  number,  and  including  an  immense  number  of 
Variationa.  Hia  Etudea  and  hia  P.  F.  Methode 
are  the  only  thinga  out  of  this  mass  that  are  at 
all  likely  to  aurvive  their  author.  Hia  brilliancy 
and  bravura  and  power  of  execution  were  pro- 
digious, but  they  were  not  aupported  by  any 
more  solid  qualities,  as  in  the  case  of  Thalberg, 
Lihzt,  Tauxig,  Biilow,  and  other  great  executants. 
Here  found  out  what  his  public  liked  and  what 
would  pay,  and  this  he  gave  them.  'Ia  Here 
prejudiced,'  aaya  Mendelasohn,*  'when  ho  aaya 
the  Parisians  can  understand  and  appreciate 
nothing  but  variationa  ?' 

Schumann  waa  never  tired  of  making  fun  of 
his  pretensions  and  hia  pieces.  Hia  Geaammelte 
Schriften  contain  many  reviewa,  all  couched  in  the 
aarae  bantering  atyle.  In  fact  Here  waa  the  Geli- 
nek  of  hia  day,  and  like  that  once  renowned  and 
popular  Abbe'  ia  doomed  to  rapid  oblivion.  [G.] 

HERZOG,  Johann  Gborg,  an  eminent  Ger- 
man organ-player,  born  Sept.  6, 1822,  at  Schmblx 
in  Bavaria.  His  earlier  career  waa  passed  in 
Munich,  where  in  1842  he  became  organist,  in 
1849  cantor,  and  in  1850  professor  at  the  Con- 
servatorium.  In  55  he  removed  to  Erlangen, 
where  he  still  Uvea  aa  teacher  in  the  University 
and  Director  of  the  Singakadeinie.    Hia  4  Pralu- 
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dienbuch'  and  hia  'Handbuch  fur  Organieten' 
are  widely  and  deservedly  known.  Hia  Organ 
school  ia  a  work  of  very  great  merit,  and  hia  Fan- 
tasias are  fine  and  effective  compositions.  [G.] 

HESELTLNE,  James,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Blow, 
was  in  the  early  part  of  the  1 8th  century  organ- 
ist of  St.  Katherine'8  Hospital,  near  the  Tower. 
In  1 71 1  he  was  elected  organist  of  Durham 
Cathedral,  retaining  hia  London  appointment. 
Heseltine  composed  many  excellent  anthems,  etc., 
a  few  of  which  are  atttl  extant  in  the  books  of 
some  of  the  cathedrals,  but  the  major  part  were 
destroyed  by  their  composer  upon  some  differ- 
ence between  him  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Durham.  He  died  in  1763.  A  portrait  of  him 
ia  in  the  Music  School,  Oxford.         [W. H.  H.] 

HESSE,  Adolph  Friedrich,  great  organ- 
player  and  comjioser,  son  of  an  organ-builder, 
born  Aug.  30,  1809,  at  Brealau.  Hia  masters  in 
the  pianoforte,  composition,  and  the  organ,  were 
Bernerand  E.  Kohler.  His  talent  was  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  induce  the  authorities  of  Breslau 
to  grant  him  an  allowance,  which  enabled  him 
to  visit  Leipzig,  Caaael,  Hamburg,  Berlin,  and 
Weimar,  in  each  of  which  he  played  hia  own 
and  other  compositions,  and  enjoyed  the  in- 
atruction  and  acquaintance  of  Hummel,  Rinck, 
and  Spohr.  In  183 1  he  obtained  the  poet  which 
he  kept  till  hia  death,  that  of  organist  to  the 
church  of  the  Bernhardina,  Brealau.  In  1844  he 
opened  the  organ  at  S.  Eustache  in  Paria,  and 
astonished  the  Parisians  by  hia  pedal  playing. 
In  1 85 1  he  was  in  London,  and  played  on  several 
of  the  organs  in  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde 
Park — protesting  much  against  the  unequal  tem- 
perament in  some  of  them.  But  his  home  was 
Breslau,  where  he  waa  visited  by  a  constant 
stream  of  admirers  from  far  and  near  up  to  his 
death,  Aug.  5,  1863.  Hesse  was  director  of  the 
Symphony-Concerts  at  Brealau,  and  left  behind 
him  a  mass  of  compositions  of  all  classes.  But 
it  is  by  hia  organ  works  that  he  will  be  remem- 
bered. Hia  'Practical  Organist,'  containing  29 
pieces — amongst  them  the  well-known  variationa 
on  'God  save  the  King'— has  been  edited  by 
Lincoln  and  published  by  Novello.  A  complete 
collection  of  his  organ  works  was  edited  by 
Steggall  and  published  by  Boosey.  [G.] 

HE  WE,  John,  in  1485,  received  13a.  9//.  for 
repairing  the  organ  at  the  altar  of  the  Virgin 
in  York  Minster,  and  for  carrying  it  to  the 
House  of  the  Minorite  Brethren  and  bringing 
it  back  to  the  cathedral.  This  ia  probably  the 
earliest  instance  to  be  found,  though  afterwarda 
common,  of  one  church  lending  another  its 
organ.  [V.deP.] 

HEXACHORD.  In  order  to  remove  certain 
grave  difficulties  connected  with  the  Tetrachorda 
of  the  Greek  tonal  system,  Guido  Aretinus  ia 
said  to  have  prop* wed,  about  the  year  1024,  a 
new  arrangement,  based  upon  a  more  convenient 
division  of  the  scale  into  Hexachorda — groups 
of  six  sounds,  so  disposed  aa  to  place  a  diatonic 
aemitone  between  the  third  and  fourth  notes 
of  each  aeries,  the  remaining  intervals  being 
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represented  by  tones.  The  sounds  of  which 
these  Hexachord*  are  composed  are  sting,  by 
the  rules  of  this  system,  to  the  syllables  ut, 
re.  mi,  fa,  tol,  la,  the  semitone  falling  always 
between  the  syllables  mi  and  fa.  But,  in 
addition  to  this  syllabic  distinction,  the  notes 
of  each  entire  octave  are  provided  with  alpha- 
betical names,  exactly  similar  to  those  now  in 
use — A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G ;  and,  these  names 
being  immutable,  it  follows,  that,  as  the  Hexa- 
chords  begin  on  different  notes,  and  constantly 
overlap  each  other,  the  same  syllable  is  not 
always  found  in  conjunction  with  the  same  letter. 
At  this  point  arisen  the  only  complication  with 
which  the  system  is  burthened — a  complication 
so  slight  that  it  is  well  worth  the  student's 
while  to  master  it,  seeing  that  its  bearing  upon 
the  treatment  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes,  and 
the  management  of  Real  Fugue,  is  very  important 
indeed.    [See  Real  Fuqoe.] 

The  first,  or  Hard  Hexachord  (Hexaehordon 
durum),  begins  on  G,  the  first  line  in  the  bass : 
a  note  which  is  said  to  have  been  added,  be- 
low the  Greek  scale,  by  Guido,  who  called  it 
T  (gamma),  whence  the  word 
gamut : — 


ABODE 
ut     re     mi   fa     tol  la 

The  second,  or  Natural  Hexachord  (Hi 
ckordon  natural*),  begins  on  C,  the 
space: — 


C  D  B  P  G  A 
ut    re     mi   Jit   tol  la 

On  comparing  these  two  examples  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  note  which,  in  the  first  Hexa- 
chord. was  sung  to  the  syllable  fa,  is  here  sung 
to  ut.  Hence,  this  note,  in  the  collective  gamut, 
is  called  C  fa  ut.  And  the  same  system  is  fol- 
lowed with  regard  to  all  notes  that  occur  in 
more  than  one  Hexachord. 

The  third,  or  Soft  Hexachord  (Hexaehordon 
mollc),  begins  on  F,  the  fourth  line:  and,  in 
order  to  place  the  semitone  between  its  third 
and  fourth  sounds,  the  note,  B,  must  be  made  flat. 


.ha 


P  G  A  Bb  C  D 
tit     re    ml    fa    tol  la 

The  note,  sung,  in  the  second  Hexachord,  to 
the  syllable  fa,  is  here  sung  to  ut,  and  is  there- 
fore called  F  fa  ut.  The  next  note,  G,  is  sung 
to  tol,  in  the  second  Hexachord,  re,  in  the  third, 
and  ut,  in  the  next  Hard  Hexachord,  beginning 
on  the  octave  G;  hence,  this  note  is  called  G 
sol  re  ut.  And  the  same  rule  is  followed  with 
regard  to  all  notes  that  appear  in  three  different 
Hexachords.  The  note  Bb,  occurring  only  in 
the  Soft  Hexachord,  is  always  called  Bfa.  BQ 
is  called  B  mi,  from  its  place  in  the  Hard 
Hexachord,  where  alone  it  is  found. 
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The  four  remaining  Hexachords — for  th< 
seven  in  all — are  mere  recapitulations  of  the  first 


three,  in  the  higher 
therefore,  may  be 


The 


Hex. 


The 


Ilex 

6 


Hex. 
•> 

A  Ui 

Hex. 
1 

(itid 
P/a 

E  Ut 

E  Ml 

D*«7 

l)n 

C/u 

C  uT 

Bmi 

Ar7 

r  ut 

Box. 

Hex. 

4 

S 

E  la 

DUt 

D#«< 

Clol 

Cfa 

lib  & 

B>. 

A  mi 

A  rt 

<i  re 

G  ut 

F  ut 

A  Ut 


G  Ml 


P/d 
K  wo 
D  rt 


Cut 


Hex. 
6 

Wu7 


Ctol 


E  Ut. 


DUt. 


B">  fn 


Ami. 


G  rt 


F  ut 


C  "i 

B£ml 


C  tot  fit. 


A  rv 


G  ut 


G  tol  re  uL 


B/a.  B 
Utmir^ 


PfamU 


EUt, 


D  la  tot  r*. 


Cm*  fa 
B 


A  Ut  mi  rt. 
Qflrrut. 


¥faj 
R  Ut  i 


Cfamt. 


Bm. 

Aft. 


The  art  of  correctly  adapting  the  syllables  to 
the  sounds  is  called  Solmiaation.  So  long  as 
the  compass  of  a  single  Hexachord  is  not  ex- 
ceeded, its  Solmiaation  remains  immutable. 
But,  when  a  melody  extends  from  one  Hexa- 
chord into  the  next,  or  next  but  one,  the  syl- 
lables proper  to  the  new  series  are  substituted — 
by  a  change  called  a  Mutation — for  those  of  the 
old  one.  In  the  following  example,  the  bar 
shows  the  place  at  which  the  syllable*  of  the 
Hexachord  of  C  are  to  be  sung  in  place  of  Chose 
belonging  to  that  of  G  ;  the  syllables  to  be 
omitted  being  placed  in  brackets. 


Hexachord  of  C 
(ut)     re     mi   .fa      tol  la 


re    mi  fa 
Hexachorti  of 


(la) 


The  Hexachord  of  C  passes,  freely,  either  into 
that  of  G,  or  F :  but  no  direct  communication 
between  the  two  latter  is  possible,  on  account  of 
the  confusion  which  would  arise  between  the  Bb 
and  Btj.  The  mutation  usually  takes  place  at 
re,  in  ascending ;  and  tol,  in  descending. 

We  have  said  that  this  subject  exercises  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  treatment  of  Real 
Fugue,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes.  Without 
the  aid  of  Solmiaation,  it  would  sometimes  be 
impossible  to  demonstrate,  in  these  Modes,  the 
fitting  answer  to  a  given  subject;  for,  in  order 
that  the  answer  may  be  a  strict  one,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  its  Solmisation  shall  correspond,  exactly, 
in  one  Hexachord,  with  that  of  the  subject,  in 
another.  Failing  this  characteristic,  the  passage 
degenerates  into  one  of  mere,  imitation.  The 
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answer,  therefore,  given  at  b,  in  the  following 
example,  to  the  subject  at  a,  is,  as  Pietro  Aron 
justly  teaches,  an  answer  in  appearance  only, 
and  none  at  all  iu  reality. 


Subject,  in  the  Hi 
chord  of  C. 


6.  Pretended  Answer,  In 
Hexscbord  of  G. 


rt  mi  fa  Ml  fa  mi  n  mi  fa  mi 
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As  an  instance  of  the  strict  method  of  treat- 
ment, it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  in- 
structive example  than  the  opening  of  Pales- 
trina'B  Mi$$a  brevis,  in  the  Thirteenth  Mode 
transposed,  where  the  Solmisation  of  the  answer, 
in  the  Hexachord  of  F,  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  subject  in  the  Natural  Hexachord. 

Now,  this  answer,  though  the  only  true  one 
possible,  could  never  have  been  deduced  by  the 
laws  of  modern  Tonal  Fugue:  for,  since  the 

»n  Hexach.  of  P. 
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suujoci  oeinns  on  me  second  oe^Tee  oi  me  scaie 
— by  no  means  an  unusual  arrangement  in  the 
Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Modes  —  the  cus- 
tomary reference  to  the  Tonic  and  Dominant 
would  not  only  have  failed  to  throw  any  light 
upon  the  question,  but  would  even  have  tended 
to  obscure  it,  by  suggesting  D  as  a  not  impos- 
sible response  to  the  initial  G. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples :  but 
we  trust  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that 
those  who  would  rightly  understand  the  mag- 
nificent Real  Fugues  of  Palestrina  and  Anerio, 
will  not  waste  the  time  they  devote  to  the  study 
of  Guido's  Hexachords.  To  us,  familiar  with  a 
clearer  system,  their  machinery  may  seem  un- 
necessarily cumbrous.  We  may  wonder,  that, 
with  the  Octave  within  his  reach,  the  great 
Benedictine  should  have  gone  so  far  out  of  the 
way,  in  his  search  for  the  means  of  passing  from 
one  group  of  sounds  to  another.  But,  we  must 
remember  that  he  was  patiently  groping,  in  the 
dark,  for  an  as  vet  undiscovered  truth.  We 
look  down  upon  his  Hexachords  from  the  per- 
fection of  the  Octave.  He  looked  up  to  them 
from  the  shortcomings  of  the  Tetrachord.  In 
order  fully  to  appreciate  the  value  of  his  con- 
tribution to  musical  science,  we  must  try  to 
imagine  ourselves  in  his  place.  Whatever  may 
be  the  defects  of  his  system,  it  is  immeasurably 
superior  to  any  that  preceded  it :  and,  so  long 
as  the  Modes  continued  in  general  use,  it  ful- 
filled its  purpose  perfectly.  [W.S.  R.] 
HEYTHER1  or  HEATHER,  William,  Mus. 
Doc,  born  at  Harmondsworth,  Middlesex,  was  a 
lay  vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  on  March 
37, 1615,  sworn  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Camden;  they 
occupied  the  same  house  in  Westminster,  and 
when,  in  1609,  Camden  was  attacked  by  a  pesti- 
lential disease,  he  retired  to  Heyther  s  house  at 
to  be  cured,  and  there  he  died  in 


1623,  having  appointed  Heyther  his  executor. 
When  Camden  founded  the  history  lecture  at 
Oxford  in  16  22,  he  made  his  friend  Heyther 
the  bearer  to  the  University  of  the  deed  of  en- 
dowment. The  University  on  that  occasion  com- 
plimented Heyther  by  creating  him  Doctor  of 
Music,  May  18,  1622.  (As  to  the  improbable 
story  of  Gibbons  having  composed  his  exercise 
for  him,  see  Gibbons,  Oblaxdo.)  In  1626-7 
Heyther  founded  the  music  lecture  at  Oxford, 
and  endowed  it  with  £17  6s.  8rf.  per  ann.  The 
deed  bears  date  Feb.  2,  of  2  Charles  I.  Richard 
Nicholson.  Mus.  Bac,  organist  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, was  the  first  professor.  Dr.  Heyther  died 
in  July  1627,  a^d  was  buried  Aug.  1  in  the  south 
aisle  of  the  choir  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
gave  £100  to  St.  Margaret's  Hospital  in  Tothill 
Fields,  commonly  known  as  the  Green  Coat 
School.  There  is  a  portrait  of  him  in  his  doctor's 
robes  in  the  Music  School,  Oxford,  which  is  en- 
graved by  Hawkins  (chap.  1 20).        [W.  H.  H .] 

HIDDEN  FIFTHS  AND  OCTAVES  (Lat. 
Quinia  coopa'ta,  *eu  abtconditce ;  Germ.  Vtr- 
dtckte  Quintal).  Hidden  Fifths,  or  Octaves,  are 
held  to  be  produced,  whenever  two  parts  pro- 
ceed, in  similar  motion,  towards  a  single  Fifth,  er 
Octave,  to  which  one  of  them  at  Least 
by  a  leap,  as  in  the  following  example :— 


i 


1 


Progressions  such  as  these  are  prohibited,  be- 
cause, were  the  leaps  filled  up  by  the  interval* 
of  the  Diatonic  Scale,  the  hidden  '  oonsecutives  * 
[see  Consbcuti vk]  would  at  once  be  converted 
into  real  ones,  thus  :— 

-e-«- 


It  may  be  urged,  that,  as  the 
intended  to  be  filled  up,  the  forbidden 
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is  not  formed,  and  there  remains,  therefore,  no- 
thing to  be  condemned. 

The  answer  to  this  objection  ia  twofold.  In 
the  first  place,  the  impression  left  on  the  ear  by 
Hidden  Fifths  or  Octaves  ia  sometimes  almost 
as  strongly  marked  as  that  produced  by  real 
ones ;  the  ear  itself  possessing  the  faculty  of 
filling  up  the  leaps,  in  imagination,  when  tempted 
to  do  so  by  the  nature  of  the  progression  sub- 
mitted to  it.  Secondly,  in  unaccompanied  vocal 
music — to  which  the  prohibition  most  particu- 
larly refers — the  least  tendency  on  the  part  of 
an  incautious  singer  to  bridge  over  the  leap  by 
means  of  a  jwrtamrnto  would  instantly  produce 
the  effect  indicated  in  the  above  example. 

Nevertheless,  the  law  against  Hidden  Fifths 
and  Octaves  is  not  an  inelastic  one.  It  is  true, 
that,  in  two-part  counterpoint,  they  are  as 
sternly  condemned  as  the  most  glaring  sequence 
of  real  Fifths.  Even  in  three  parts  their  pre- 
sence is  scarcely  tolerated.  But,  in  four  or  more 
parts,  they  are  only  to  bo  reprehended  under 
certain  conditions.  For  instance,  between  the 
extreme  parts  they  should  only  be  used  as  a 
means  of  esca|>e  from  some  serious  difficulty. 
Between  one  extreme  and  one  mean  part  they 
are  considered  less  objectionable.  Between  two 
mean  parts  there  is  little  to  be  said  against 
them ;  and,  when  one  of  the  parts  concerned  in 
their  formation  moves  a  semitone,  they  are  freely 
permitted,  even  between  treble  and  bass.  Bear- 
ing these  rules  in  mind,  the  student  can  scarcely 
go  very  far  wrong ;  and,  should  he  find  any  diffi- 
culty in  detecting  the  faulty  progressions,  it  may 
be  removed  by  a  reference  to  the  old  law,  which 
enacts  that  'A  Perfect  Concord  may  not  be 
approached  in  similar  motion.' 

The  great  masters  of  the  1 6th  century  were 
far  more  lenient  towards  Hidden  Fifths  and 
Octaves  than  many  modern  theorists.  In  the 
works  of  Palestrina  and  his  contemporaries,  ex- 
amples, even  between  extreme  parts,  may  be 
found  on  almost  every  page.'  These  composers 
also  delighted  in  hiding  Fifths  and  Octaves  in 
another  and  a  singularly  beautiful  way.  It  is  of 
course  understood  that  such  progressions  are 
only  forbidden  when  they  occur  between  the 
same  two  parts.  When  formed  between  different 
voices,  by  means  of  crossing  the  parts,  they  are 
perfectly  lawful ;  as  in  the  following  combina- 
tions from  Palestrina  s  'Missa  Papte  Marcelli' 
and•Mi8saBrevi8,:— 


HILL. 

be  distinguished,  they  become  simply  intolerable. 
In  this  form  they  degenerate  into  sequences  of 

the  most  vulgar  character;  but  this  ia  not  the 
form  in  which  Palestrina  intended  them  to  be 
heard.  [W.S.RJ 
HIGHLAND  FLING.  A  step  in  dancing 
peculiar  to  the  Scotch  Highlands.  The  name  is 
commonly  transferred  to  the  dance  itself.  The 
term  'fling*  expresses  the  kicking  gesture  which 
characterises  it.  When  a  horse  kicks  by  merely 
raising  one  leg  and  striking  with  it,  he'  ia  said, 
in  grooms'  narlanoe.  to  4  fling  like  a  cow.'  The 
performer  dances  on  each  leg  alternately,  and 
1li»g$  the  other  leg  in  front  and  behind.  The 
Highland  Fling,  in  which  three,  four,  or  mar- 
persons  may  take  part,  is  danced  to  the  music  of 
the  Strathspey.    The  following  is  a  specimen : — 

MarquU  of  Huntly't  Higldand  Fling. 


HIGH  MASS  (Lat.  Mi»$a Sdemm* ;  Fr.  Grttn*f- 


mes$e;  Germ.  Qro$m  Mote).  Mass,  sung  through- 
out, with  full  Ceremonial,  the  Priest  being  assisted 
by  Deacon  and  Subdeacon,  Master  of  Ceremonies, 
Thurifer  and  two  Acolyths.  A  Mass,  sung  with 
equally  solemn  music,  but  without  the  assistance 
of  a  Deacon  and  Subdeacon.  and  without  the  use  of 
Incense,  is  called  a  Mi**a  cantata,  or  Sung  Mass. 

Low  Mass  is  said  by  the  Priest,  without  music 
and  with  the  assistance  of  one  Server  only.  [See 
Mass.]  [W.S.R.] 

HILL,  W.,  &  SON  are  organ  builders  in  Lon- 
don. The  house  was  founded  by  John  Snetxler 
about  1755,  who  was  succeeded  in  1780  by  his 
foreman,  Ohrmann.  [Snetzler.]  The  latter  had 
a  {>artner,  W.  Nutt,  in  1790,  who  was  afterwards 
joined  by  Thomas  Elliott  about  1803.  After 
Elliott  had  done  business  for  some  time  alone, 
he  took  as  partner,  in  1835,  William  Hill,  a 
Lincolnshire  man,  who  had  married  his  daughter, 
and  died  in  1832,  Hill  remaining  alone  until 
1837*  wncn  he  was  joined  by  Frederic  Davison. 
After  1838  Davison  left  to  become  a  partner  of 
J ohn  Gray,  and  the  firm  became  W.  Hill  4fc  Son. 

e}RAT  &  Davison.]  Hill  died  Dec.  18.  1870. 
e  deserves  the  gratitude  of  English  organists 
for  having,  in  conjunction  with  Gauntlet  t,  intro- 
duced the  CC  compaas  into  this  country. 


The  effect  of  such  passages  as  these,  when 
sung  without  accompaniment,  is  perfectly  pure 
and  beautiful ;  but  when  arranged  for  keyed  in- 
ients,  where  the  motion  of  the  parts  1 


I  motet  -Hr»?r»  «f»'  Uim  b 
Fifth*.  In  two  put* ;  but  thin  cue  la  10 
ruiuot  remember  er 
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Elliott  &  Hill  built  the  present  organ  in  York 
Minster,  since  which  the  Hills  have  built,  amongst 
many  others,  the  organs  of  Ely,  Worcester,  and 
Manchester  Cathedrals,  Birmingham  Town  Hall, 
St.  Peter's,  Cornhill,  and  All  Saints',  Margaret 
St..  London,  Melbourne  Town  Hall, etc.  [V.deP.] 

HILLER,  Dr.  Ferdinand,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  living  German  musicians,  distin- 
guished alike  as  composer,  conductor,  pianist, 
and  writer,  born  of  Jewish  parents  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main,  Oct.  24,  181 1.  His  first  music- 
leaaons  were  from  a  violinist  named  Hofmann, 
who  did  little  beyond  allowing  him  to  form  his 
taste  by  playing  the  sonatas  of  MozArt  and  Bee- 
thoven.   Instruction  on  the  pianoforte  he  re- 
ceived from  Aloys  Schmidt,  and  in  harmony  and 
counterpoint  from  Vollweiler.  At  10  he  played 
a  concerto  of  Mozart's  in  public,  and  at  12  began 
to  compose.  Though  educated  for  a  learned  pro- 
fession, he  was  allowed  to  take  up  the  study  of 
music  in  earnest;  and  in  1825  was  placed  with 
Hummel  at  Weimar.   Here  for  a  time  his  atten- 
tion was  absorbed  by  composition,  for  Hummel, 
recognising  his  obvious  bent,  allowed  him  to  take 
his  own  course.    His  master's  criticisms  on  his 
early  compositions  were  severe  and  disheartening, 
but  Hiller  proved  the  reality  of  his  artistic  im- 
pulse by  never  allowing  himself  to  be  discouraged 
from  further  effort  and  deeper  study,  both  in 
music  and  literature.    In  1827  he  accompanied 
Hummel  on  a  professional  tour  to  Vienna,  and 
bad  the  privilege  of  seeing  Beethoven  on  his 
death-bed  and  of  witnessing  the  dissipation  of 
the  cloud  which  had  once  interrupted  his  inter- 
course with  Hummel.    Of  this  meeting  he  has 
given  an  interesting  account  from  memory  in  his 
•Aus  dem  Tonleben '  (2nd  series).    While  in 
Vienna  he  published  his  op.  1 ,  a  pianoforte  quartet 
written  in  Weimar.   He  then  returned  to  Frank- 
fort, but  stayed  there  only  a  short  time,  in  spite 
of  his  advantageous  intercourse  with  Schelble, 
as  he  was  anxious  to  push  on  to  Paris,  at  that 
time  the  head-quarters  of  music  and  everything 
else.    His  stay  in  Paris  lasted  from  1828  to  35, 
with  one  break  caused  by  the  death  of  his  father. 
He  acted  for  a  time  as  professor  in  Choron's 
'  Institution  de  Musique,'  but  afterwards  lived 
independently,  perfecting  himself  as  a  pianist 
and  composer,  and  enjoying  the  best  society. 
There  is  scarcely  a  well-known  man  of  that 
period,  particularly  among  musicians,  with  whom 
Hiller  was  not  on  good  terms.    Besides  Men- 
delssohn, whom  he  met  as  a  boy  at  Frankfort 
and  with  whom  he  remained  in  the  closest  friend- 
ship to  a  late  date,  he  was  intimate  with  Cheru- 
bini,  Rossini,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Meyerbeer,  Berlioz, 
Nourrit,  Heine,  and  many  others.    Fetis,  in  his 
Biographic  Universelle.gives  further  particulars  of 
this  stay  in  Paris,  and  especially  of  Hiller's  con- 
certs, in  which  Fetis  took  part.   Suffice  it  to  say 
here  that  his  performances  of  Bach  and  Beetho- 
ven had  an  important  share  in  making  the  works 
of  those  great  masters  better  known  in  France. 
He  was   the   first  to   play   Beethoven's  Eb 
(  oncerto  in  Paris;  and  his  classical  soirees,  given 
in  company  with  Baillot,  excited  much  attention 


at  the  time.  From  Paris  he  returned  to  Frank* 
fort,  conducted  the  Cawilien-Verein  in  1836  and 
37  during  Schelble's  illness,  and  then  passed  on 
to  Milan,  where  he  again  met  Liszt  and  Rossini. 
Rossi  furnished  him  with  the  librettoof  *  Romilda,* 
which  he  set  to  music,  and  which,  through  the 
intervention  of  Rossini,  was  produced  at  the 
Scala  in  1839,  but  without  success.  Here  also 
he  began  his  oratorio  *  Die  Zerstorung  Jerusa- 
lems,'  perhaps  his  most  important  work,  and 
one  that  interested  Mendelssohn  so  much  that 
he  induced  Hiller  to  pass  the  winter  of  1839  in 
Leipsic,  personally  superintending  its  production 
(April  2,  1840),  which  was  most  successful,  and 
was  followed  by  performances  at  Frankfort,  Ber- 
lin, Dresden,  Vienna,  Amsterdam,  and  elsewhere. 
On  his  second  journey  to  Italy  in  184 1,  he  went 
to  Rome,  and  studied  old  Italian  Church  musio 
under  the  guidance  of  Baini,  of  whom  he  has 
recorded  his  recollections  ('Tonleben,'  ii.  101). 
On  his  return  to  Germany  he  lived  successively  in 
Frankfort,  Leipsic  (conducting  the  Gewandhaus 
Concerts  of  1843-4),  and  Dresden.  Here  he 
produced  two  more  operas, '  Traum  in  der  Christ- 
nacht,'  and  '  Conradin.'  During  this  time  he 
lived  on  intimate  terms  with  Spohr,  Mendelssohn, 
the  Sch  u  in  aims,  David,  Hauptmann.  Joachim, 
and  many  more  illustrious  artists.  A  lasting 
memorial  of  this  period  is  preserved  in  the 
dedication  of  Schumann's  P.F.  Concerto  to  him — 
'  freundschaftlich  zugeeignet.'  In  1847  he  became 
municipal  ca[tellmeister  at  Diisseldorf,  and  in 
1850  accepted  a  similar  post  at  Cologne,  where  he 
organised  the  Conservatorium,  and  became  its 
first  director.  This  post  he  still  (1879)  retains, 
and  in  his  various  capacities  of  composer,  con- 
ductor, teacher,  and  litterateur,  has  exercised  an 
important  influence  on  music  in  the  Rhenish  Pro- 
vinces. He  gave  such  an  impetus  to  the  musical 
society  of  which  he  was  conductor,  that  its  con* 
certs  have  been  long  considered  among  the  best 
in  Germany.  The  Lower  Rhine  Festivals,  which 
he  conducted  from  1850  as  often  as  they  were 
held  at  Cologne,  have  however  chiefly  contributed 
to  gain  him  his  high  reputation  as  a  conductor. 
As  a  teacher  his  career  is  closely  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Cologne  Conservatorium. 
Among  his  numerous  pupils  there,  the  best-known 
is  Max  Bruch.  He  has  occasionally  left  Cologne 
to  make  concert-tours  in  Germany,  or  longer 
excursions  abroad.  He  conducted  the  Italian 
opera  in  Paris  for  a  time  (1852-53),  and  visited 
Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg,  where  in  1870  he 
conducted  a  series  of  concerts  by  the  Russian 
Musical  Society.  England  he  has  visited  several 
times,  particularly  in  1871,  when  his  cantata 
'Nala  und  Damajanti'  was  performed  at  the 
Birmingham  Festival,  and  in  1872,  when  he  was 
enthusiastically  received  both  as  a  pianist  and 
conductor  of  his  own  works  at  the  Monday 
Popular  and  Crystal  Palace  Concerts,  and  also 
in  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

Hiller  s  published  works  (to  Feb.  1 879)  number 
183.  They  include,  Chamber  music — 5  P.  F. 
quartets;  5  trios  ;  5  string  quartets  ;  Sonatas  for 
P.  F.  alone,  and  with  violin  and  cello ;  a  suite  *  in 
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Canone '  for  P.  F.  and  violin :  Serenade  for  P.  F. 
and  cello ;  '  Moderne  Suite '  for  P.  F. ;  and  a 
matt*  of  other  pianoforte  compositions,  including 
24  Etudes,  *  rhythuusche  Studien,'  Impromptu 

*  zur  Guitarre,'  operettas  without  word*,  etc.  etc. 
Orchestral  works —  4  overtures,  including  that 
to   '  Demetrius ' ;   a  Festival   March   for  the 

3>ening  of  the  Albert  Hall ;  3  symphonies,  in- 
uding  that  with  the  motto  '  E*  muss  iloch 
Friihling  werden' ;  etc.  etc.  Vocal  compositions — 
2  oratorios,  'Die  Zerstorung  Jerusalem*'  and 
•Saul';  5  operas,  including  'Die  Katacomben,' 
'  Der  Deserteur, '  and  many  smaller  works ;  Lieder ; 
choruses,  mixed  and  for  men's  voices  only;  motets, 
psalms,  etc. ;  a  number  of  cantatas  for  soli,  chorus, 
and  orchestra,  especially  '  U  weint  um  Sie '  from 
Byron's  Hebrew  Melodies,  op.  49,  '  Ver  sacrum,' 
op.  75  ;  '  Nala  und  Damajanti,'  written  for  Bir- 
mingham ;  '  Israels  Siegesgesang,'  op.  1 5 1  ;  and 
his  'Prometheus,'  op.  1 75,  and  '  Rebecca,'  op.  182. 
His  literary  works  include  a  crowd  of  interesting 
articles,  biographical,  critical,  and  miscellaneous, 
contributed  to  the  '  Kolnische  Zeitung,'  many 
of  them  republished  under  the  title  'Aus  dem 
Tonlelten  unserer  Zeit,'  2  volumes  in  1867,  with 
a  '  Neue  Folge'  in  1871,  and  a  4th  vol.  '  Person- 
liches  und  MuBikalisehes'  in  1876.  He  has  abto 
published  his  recollections  of  Mendelssohn — 
which  appeared  in  Macmillan's  Magazine,  and 
were  reprinted  separately  with  a  dedication  to 
Queen  \  ictoria — and  a  very  interesting  paper  on 
Cherubini,  6rst  printed  in  the  same  |>eriodical. 
He  has  recently  edited  a  volume  of  letters  by 
Hauptmann  to  S]H>hr  and  other  well-known 
musicians.  To  complete  the  list,  we  may  add — 
additional  accompaniment*  for  Handel's  '  Debo- 
rah' (for  the  Lower  Rhine  Festival  1834),  and 

*  Theodora' ;  and  an  instruction  book  '  Uebungen 
zum  Studium  der  Harmonie  und  dee  Contra- 
puncts'  (2nd  ed.  i860). 

Hiller  occupies  in  some  respect  the  same  posi- 
tion which  Sjwhr  held  before  his  death,  as  the 
1  Altmeister,"  the  representative  of  the  old  clas- 
sical school.  His  pleasant  genial  personality, 
and  hi*  great  intelligence  and  wide  range  of 
knowledge,  make  him  welcome  wherever  he  goes. 
In  England  he  has  many  friends,  who  are  always 
glad  to  see  him,  and  hear  hi*  delicate  legato  style 
of  playing,  soon,  alas,  to  be  numbered  with  the 
thing*  of  the  past. 

Being  throughout  his  life  in  easy  circumstances, 
he  ha*  been  always  able  to  indulge  his  taste  for 
a  variety  of  intellectual  interest*,  to  the  neglect 
perha]«  of  that  concentration  of  the  whole  power* 
which  is  necessary  to  stamp  any  mental  pro- 
duction a*  a  work  of  genius.  But  the  advan- 
tages of  such  an  education  were  not  lost  upon 
him.  He  gained  from  it  a  general  ease  and 
flexibility  of  mind,  and  a  refined  taste  for  all 
that  is  intellectual.  These  are  the  qualities 
which,  combined  with  hi*  avoidance  of  all  mere 
dilettanteism,  and  his  grasp  of  that  which  is 
sterling,  grave,  and  essential,  have  enabled  him 
to  accomplish  something  of  value  in  each  depart- 
ment he  has  touched.  It  is  not  easy  to  point 
out  the  special  characteristics  of  his  work,  a*  it 


possesses  few  of  those  prominent  traits  which 

catch  the  eye  at  once.  Although  he  has  been  con- 
1  stantly  attracted  by  the  classical  period,  hi*  talent 
is  essentially  modern,  as  his  elegant  and  well- 
chosen  melody,  his  piquant  rhythm,  and  his  in- 
teresting  harmony,  never  trivial,  sufficiently 
prove.    Humorous  and  graceful,  rather  than  pro- 
found, his  mode  of  expression  i*  always  elevated, 
pleasing,  and  clever,  and  with  a  delicate  polish  of 
each  separate  part  which  is  very  characteristic. 
Facility  of  invention,  and  mastery  of  the  techni- 
calities of  composition  may  have  sometimes  sup- 
plied the  place  of  true  creative  instinct ;  but  give 
him  a  really  important  theme,  and  he  produces 
music  that  will  undoubtedly  live.   His  '  Deatruc- 
tion  of  Jerusalem,'  hi*  Spring  Symphony  in  E 
{  minor  (already  mentioned),  hi*  Pianoforte  Concerto 
I  in  F|  minor,  and  more  than  one  of  hi*  pianoforte 
works,  are  surely  destined  to  survive.    All  hi* 
writings,  both  in  music  and  literature,  show  real 
talent  and  thought,  a  genuine  artistic  turn  of  mind, 
and  often  a  very  happy  mode  of  expression.  He 
forms  one  of  that  circle  of  musicians,  a  few  of 
whom  are  still  living,  who  have  made  it  the 
object  of  their  lives  to  extend  the  knowledge  of 
j  classical  music.    At  a  time  when  Italian  opera. 
I  and  a  brilliant  and  important  though  somewhat 
I  barren  devotion  to  mere  execution,  exercised  an 
I  undue  influence  on  the  mind*  of  musicians,  these 
men  upheld  the  standard  of  serious  and  solid 
I  music,  and  it  is  largely  owing  to  their  indefatig- 
able exertion*  that  Bach's  deep  thought  and 
Beethoven's  passionate  energy  are  appreciated  as 
they  now  are.   Brought  up  and  living  to  old  age 
in  this  classical  atmosphere,  a  friend  of  Mendels- 
sohn and  Schumann,  and  thinking  with  them  on 
these  subjects,  Hiller  has  naturally  but  little 
sympathy  with  the  so-called  new  German  school. 
He  has  never  concealed  his  sentiments  on  this 
point,  but  we  may  confidently  say  that  he  ha* 
never  expressed  them  in  a  manner  unworthy  of 
him  as  a  man  or  an  artist.  [A.M.] 

HILLER,  Johann  Adam,  whose  real  name 
wa*  Hl'LLER.  born  Dec.  25,  1728  (4  years  before 
Joseph  Haydn),  at  Wendisch-Ossig  near  Gorlitt 
in  Prussia,  the  eon  of  a  scho<  •l-master  and  parish- 
clerk.  He  lost  hi*  father  when  barely  six,  and 
had  a  hard  struggle  to  obtain  his  education.  He 
possessed  a  tine  treble  voice,  and  had  already 
acquired  con«iderable  facility  on  various  instru- 
ments, and  he  quickly  turned  these  talents  to 
account.  He  passed  from  the  Gymnasium  at 
Gorlitz  to  the  Kreuzschule  at  Dresden,  where 
he  studied  the  haqwichord  and  thorough-bass 
under  Homilius.  It  wa*  however  the  opera*  and 
sacred  cirtiqiosition*  of  Hasse  and  Graun  which 
exercised  the  moat  lasting  influence  upon  him. 
Hasse's  operas,  of  which  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  excellent  performances,  had  a  special 
attraction  for  him,  and  he  copied  the  scores  of 
several.  In  1751  he  went  to  the  University  of 
Leipsic,  where,  besides  his  legal  studies,  he  de- 
voted much  attention  to  music,  '  partly  from 
choice,  partly  from  necessity,'  as  he  himself  re- 
lates. He  took  part  in  the  so-called  'Grosses 
Concert'  both  as  flutist  and  singer,  and  began  » 
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make  his  way  as  a  composer  and  author.  In 
1754  he  entered  the  household  of  Count  Briihl, 
the  Saxon  minister,  as  tutor,  and  in  this  capacity 
accompanied  his  pupil  to  Leipsic  in  1758.  A 
hypochondriacal  tendency,  which  overshadowed 
his  whole  life,  caused  him  not  only  to  resign  this 
appointment,  but  also  to  refuse  the  offer  of  a 
Professorship  at  St.  Petersburg.  Henceforward 
he  lived  independently  at  Leipsic,  engaged  in 
literature  and  music,  and  actively  employed  in 
promoting  the  public  concerts ;  and  it  is  largely 
owing  to  his  exertions  that  they  afterwards 
reached  so  high  a  pitch  of  excellence.  He  was 
appointed  director  in  1 763,  and  immediately  took 
steps  to  improve  the  choruses.  In  1 771  he 
founded  a  school  for  the  cultivation  of  singing, 
which  he  supported  by  giving  performances  of 
the  oratorios  of  Handel,  Graun,  etc.  As  paid 
director  of  a  society  for  the  practice  of  music, 
he  established  '  Concerts  Spirituels '  (so  called 
after  the  Paris  concerts  of  that  name),  which 
took  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  failure  of  the 
old  'Grosses  Concert.'  In  1 78 1  this  'Concert- 
liwtitut'  moved  into  the  newly-built  hall  of  the 
'Gewandhaus,'  and  thus  originated  the  'Gewand- 
haus  Concerts'  of  world-wide  celebrity.  Not 
content  with  this  he  composed  for  the  then 
flourishing  theatre  at  LeipBic,  a  series  of  '  Sing- 
spiele,' which  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to 
perpetuate  his  name  in  the  history  of  music. 
Though  doubtless  an  adaptation  of  the  French 
operetta,  Hiller  established  the  German  'Sing- 
spiel  '  as  a  separate  branch  of  art.  He  took  for 
his  basis  the  simple '  Lied,'  a  form  which  brought 
it  within  the  capacities  of  the  company,  who  were 
by  no  means  trained  singers ;  but  within  these 
narrow  limits  he  developed  a  variety  of  inven- 
tion and  expression,  a  delicacy  and  precision  of 
character,  which  at  once  secured  universal  ap- 
proval, and  have  sufficed  to  maintain  this  class 
of  piece  to  the  present  day.  He  enlarged  both 
the  form  and  substance  of  the  '  Lied 1  proper,  by 
departing  from  the  simple  strophe,  and  giving 
to  the  songs  a  sj>ecific  dramatic  colouring  in 
accordance  with  the  character.  He  also  intro- 
duced '  morceaux  d' ensemble,'  and  traces  are 
not  wanting  of  the  beginnings  even  of  the 
dramatic  'scena.'  Of  these  '  Singspiele'  Hiller 
composed  14,  each  containing  30  numbers  of  this 
'  lied  '-like  character.  The  best  known  are  '  Lis- 
vart  und  Dariolette,'  '  Lottchen  am  Hof,'  '  Liebe 
auf  dem  Lande,'  '  Dorfbarbier,'  and  especially 
'  Die  Jagd,'  which  has  kept  the  stage  for  more  than 
a  century,  and  is  even  still  performed.  He  also 
wrote  a  quantity  of  sacred  songs  and  '  Lieder,' 
which  had  their  share  in  bringing  to  perfec- 
tion this  style  of  composition — so  significant  a 
contrast  to  the  Italian  'aria.'  Having  been  in- 
duced to  accompany  his  pupils,  the  two  Fraulein 
Podleska,  to  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Courland 
at  Mittau,  Hiller  made  so  favourable  an  impres- 
sion, that  on  his  departure  he  was  appointed 
court-chapelmaster,  with  a  salary.  In  1786  his 
many  services  to  the  cause  of  music  were  recom- 
j>ensed  by  the  appointment  as  Cantor  and  musical 
director  to  the  Thomas  schule  in  Leipsic.  This 


post  he  held  till  1801,  and  his  death  took  place 
in  1804,  after  much  trouble  from  the  old  hypo- 
chondria. As  composer,  conductor,  teacher,  and 
author,  Hiller's  industry  was  indefatigable.  His 
instrumental  compositions  are  now  quite  anti- 
quated, but  not  so  his  vocal  works.  These  consist 
chiefly  of  motets  and  the  'Singspiele'  already 
named ;  but  the  following  must  not  be  omitted  :— 
'  Choralmelodien  zu  Gellerts  geistlichen  Oden  und 
Liedern'  (1761);  '  Weisse's  Lieder  fur  Kinder' 
(1769);  '  50  geistliche  Lieder  filr  Kinder'  (1774); 
and  '  Vierstimmige  Chor-arien'  (1794).  Of  his 
larger  works  may  be  cited,  a  '  Passions-cantata,' 
and  a  I  ooth  Psalm,  both  much  prized  by  his 
contemporaries.  Hiller  also  composed  a  '  Choral- 
buch'  (1793),  with  two  appendices  (1794  and 
1797),  largely  used  in  his  day,  though  since 
widely  condemned.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  he  lived  in  a  time  of  general  softness  and 
relaxation,  when  all  music  took  its  tone  from 
Italian  opera.  Hasse  and  Graun  were  the  models 
of  his  taste,  whom  he  revered  all  his  life.  But 
he  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  great  renovation  of  music  originated 
by  Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  was  powerfully  im- 
pressed by  Handel,  while  for  Bach  and  Gluck  he 
entertained  a  liare  outward  respect,  with  no  real 
8ym|»athy.  He  had  deeply  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
that  insipid  and  shallow  age,  which  being  entirely 
without  feeling  for  historical  propriety,  permitted 
arbitrary  changes  in  the  treatment  of  older  works, 
which  to  our  day  of  historical  enlightenment  seem 
as  astounding  as  they  are  impertinent.  This  is 
very  remarkable  in  Hiller's  careful  editions  of 
classical  works.  Thus  he  introduced  many  al- 
terations of  his  own  into  a  German  edition  of 
Handel's  'Jubilate,'  under  the  title  of  the  1  ooth 
Psalm  ;  and  arranged  Pergolesi's  two-part '  Stabat 
Mater'  for  a  four-part  choir.  He  also  edited 
Hasse s  'Pilgrimme  auf  Golgatha,'  Graun's  'Tod 
Jesu,'  and  Haydn's  'Stabat  Mater'  with  German 
words,  and  in  an  abridged  form  for  pianoforte. 
Still  much  praise  is  due  to  him  for  his  frequent 
performances  of  oratorio*,  chiefly  those  of  Handel. 
The  'Messiah'  especially  was  given  at  Berlin, 
Breslau,  Leipsic,  and  other  places,  with  nearly  as 
much  eclat  as  at  the  great  festivals.  As  an  au- 
thor Hiller  was  painstaking  and  prolific.  Besides 
several  single  articles  in  periodicals  he  edited  a 
weekly  paper,  '  Wochentliche  Nachrichten  und 
Anmerkungen  die  Musik  betreffend'  (1766- 
1770).  He  had  always  given  great  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  singing,  and  two  instruction 
books  of  that  kind — 'Anweisung  zum  musikai- 
isch-richtigen  Gesange'  (1774),  and  'Anweisung 
zum  musikalisch  zierlichen  Gesange'  (1780),  are 
among  the  most  valuable  of  bis  works.  He  also 
published  a  good  method  for  violin.  He  edited 
'  Lebensbeschreibungen  beruhmter  Musikgelehr- 
ten  und  Tonkunstler  (1  vol.  1 784),  with  his  auto- 
biography. Two  of  his  collections  also  deserve 
mention— '  Musikaliache  Zeitvertreib '  (1760),  of 
German  and  Italian  airs,  duets,  etc.,  and  '  Vier- 
stimmige Motetten,'  etc.  (6  vols.  4to.,  1776-91), 
containing  motets  by  many  celebrated  composers 
— a  work  of  real  value.    His  grateful  pupils,  the 
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Podlcska,  erected  in  1832  a  small  monu- 
i  to  his  memory  on  the  Promenade  at  Leipsic, 
the  windowii  of  hi*  official  residence  at  the 
Thomas  School,  and  close  to  Mendelssohn's  Bach 
memorial.  [A.M.] 
HILTON,  John,  Mus.  Bac.,  first  appears  as  a 
composer  in  'The  Triumphes  of  Oriana,'  1601, 
to  which  he  contributed  the  5 -part  madrigal, 
1  Faire  Oriana,  beau  tie's  queene.1  He  graduated 
at  Cambridge  in  l6a6.  In  1627  he  published 
'Ayres,  or  Fa  laa  for  three  voyces,'  dedicated 
'  To  the  worshipful  William  Heather,  Doctor  of 
Musicke,"  reprinted  in  score  by  the  Musical 
Antiquarian  Society.  In  1628  Hilton  was  elected 
organist  and  parish  clerk  of  St.  Margaret's  West- 
minster. It  is  presumed  that  he  was  deprived 
of  the  first-named  appointment  when  the  organ 
was  taken  down  pursuant  to  the  Parliamentary 
ordinances  of  1644,  but  that  he  continued  to  hold 
the  bitter.  In  1652  he  published  the  collection 
called  '  Catch  that  Catch  can,  or,  A  Choice  Col- 
lection of  Catches  Rounds  and  Canons  for  3  or  4 
▼oyces.'  He  was  buried  at  S.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster, March  21,  1657.  Hawkins's  statement 
that  he  lies  in  the  Abbey  Cloisters,  and  that  an 
anthem  was  sung  in  the  Abbey  before  his  body 
was  brought  out  of  his  house  for  interment  can 
therefore  at  best  be  only  partially  true.  Besides 
the  above-named  compositions  Hilton  produced  a 
Service  in  G  minor,  printed  in  Rimbault's  Cathe- 
dral Music,  a  second  Service  in  the  same  key,  and 
some  anthems  which  remain  in  MS.  '  Lord,  for 
Thy  tender  mercies,'  usually  given  to  Farrant, 
has  been  attributed  to  Hilton.  The  copies  in 
which  it  is  so  attributed  have  a  few  additional 
bars  on  the  word  '  Amen,'  which  may  possibly  be 
of  HUton's  composition.  (See  Harl.  MS.  7340.) 
Several  songs,  dialogues,  catches,  canons  and 
rounds  by  him  are  contained  in  a  volume  in  the 
British  Museum  (Add.  MS.  1 1,608).  An  Elegy 
on  William  Lawea  composed  by  Hilton  for  3 
voices  is  printed  in  Henry  and  William  Lawes' 
'Choice  Psalmes,'  1648.  His  portrait  is  in  the 
Music  School,  Oxford,  and  is  engraved  by  Haw- 
kins (chap.  121).  [W.H.H.] 
HIM  MEL,  Friedrich  Heinrich,  a  man  of 
some  mark  in  his  day,  born  Nov.  20,  1765,  at 
Treuenbrietzen,  Brandenburg.  He  was  intended 
for  the  Church,  and  studied  theology  at  Halle ; 
but  the  excellence  of  his  pianoforte  playing  in- 
duced the  king,  Frederic  William  II,  to  have 
him  educated  as  a  musician.  After  three  years 
harmony  and  counterpoint  under  Naumann  at 
Dresden,  he  took  to  Berlin  '  Isacco,'  an  oratorio, 
performed  (1792)  by  the  court-chapel  with  bril- 
liant success,  and  a  cantata  'La  Danza.'  The 
king  gave  him  100  Friedrichs  for  his  oratorio, 
made  him  his  chamber-composer,  and  sent  him 
to  Italy  for  two  years.  While  there  he  produced 
•  D  prirno  Navigatore '  at  the  Fenice  in  Venice 
(1794),  and 4  Semiramide'  at  San  Carlo  in  Naples 
(Jan.  1795).  Reichardt  having  been  dismissed 
from  the  Court-Capellmeistership  at  Berlin,  the 
king  gave  the  appointment  to  Himmel.  who 
thereupon  returned  at  once.  When  in  office  he 
"  several  pu.ce*  dc  circontlancc,  such  as  1 
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a  Trauer -cantata  for  the  funeral  of  king  Frederic 
William  in  1 797,  and  a  Te  Deum  for  the  corona- 
tion of  his  successor.  In  1 798  he  visited  Stock- 
holm and  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  Emperur 
commissioned  him  to  write '  Alessandro,'  an  opera 
for  which  he  received  6000  roubles.  In  1801  he 
produced  '  Vasco  di  Gama '  at  Copenhagen,  pro- 
ceeded thence  to  France,  England— where  he 
made  only  a  short  stay  of  which  we  have  DO 
particulars — and  Vienna,  returning  to  Berlin 
in  December  180 a.  After  the  battle  of  Jena  be 
retired  first  to  Pyrmont,  and  then  to  Cassel,  and 
died  of  dropsy  at  Berlin,  June  8,  1814.  Beside* 
the  works  already  mentioned  he  composed— 
'  Der  Kobold '  ( 1804)  ;  '  Fanchon,  das  Leiermad- 
chen'  (1805),  libretto  by  Kotzebue.  his  best  opera; 
•  Les  Sylphes'  (1807),  all  produced  in  Berlin :  * 
'  Vater  Unser' ;  Psalms ;  a  mass,  etc. :  P.  F. 
sonatas;  dance  music  and  concerted  music  for 
P.  F. ;  and  a  number  of  songs.  The  sonatas  and 
songs  abound  in  melody,  and  are  the  work  of  a 
sound  musician,  but  though  popular  in  their  day, 
they  are  now  quite  forgotten.  Himmel  had  much 
intercourse  with  Beethoven  during  the  visit  of  the 
latter  to  Berlin  in  1796.  If  Beethoven  hurt  ha 
feelings  by  a  rude  joke  on  his  extemporising.  Him- 
mel had  certainly  the  better  of  the  encounter  in  the 
end.  [See  p.  172a].  For  a  song  by  him,  'Ada  to 
Alexis,'  see  *  Musical  Library,'  vol.  i.  A  cocple 
more  pieces  are  published  by  Novello.  [M.C.C.] 

HINDLE,  Jonjf,  Mus.  Bac,  born  in  West- 
minster in  1761,  was  a  lay  vicar  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  He  matriculated  at  Oxford  in  1 791- 
He  published  'A  Collection  of  Songs  for  One 
and  Two  Voices,'  and  'A  Set  of  Glees  for  3, 
4,  and  5  voices.'  His  favourite  glee  '  Queen  of 
the  silver  bow,'  first  appeared  (with  another) 
in  the  '  Professional  Collection.'  He  also  com- 
posed a  well-known  chant.  He  died  in 
1796.  [W.H.H.] 

HINE,  William,  born  at  Bright-well,  Oxford- 
shire, in  1687,  became  a  chorister  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  in  1694,  and  continued  so  until 
1 705,  when  he  was  appointed  a  clerk.  He  wai 
removed  from  his  place  in  the  same  year,  when 
he  came  to  London  and  studied  under  Jeremiah 
Clark.  In  171a  he  succeeded  Stephen  Jefferks 
as  organist  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  and  shortly 
afterwards  married  Alicia,  daughter  of  Abraham 
Rudhall  of  Gloucester,  the  famous  bell  founder. 
Hine  died  Aug.  28,  1730.  His  wife  survived 
him  until  June  28,  1735.  Both  were  interred  in 
the  eastern  ambulatory  of  the  cloisters,  where  a 
mural  tablet  to  their  memory  informs  us  that  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  had  voluntarily  increased 
Hine's  stipend  in  consideration  of  his  deserts.  Dr. 
Philip  Hayes  presented  a  portrait  of  Hine  (hi* 
father's  instructor)  to  the  Music  School,  Oxford. 
After  Hine's  death  his  widow  published,  by  sub- 
scription, 'Harmonia  Sacra  Glocestriensis ;  or, 
Select  Anthems  for  1,  a  and  3  voices,  and  a  Te 
Deum  and  Jubilate,  together  with  a  Voluntary 
for  the  Organ.'  The  Te  Deum  is  by  Henry  Hai 
and  the  other  compositions  by  Hine.  The  volun- 
tary furnishes  a  curious  example  of  the  style  of 
organ  playing  then  in  vogue.  [W.H.E] 
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HINGSTON,  Jon.v,  wan  one  of  the  musicians 
to  Charles  I,  and  afterwards  entered  the  service  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  whose  daughter*  he  instructed 
in  music.  When  the  organ  of  Magdalen  College 
was  removed  from  Oxford  to  Hampton  Court, 
about  1654,  Hi::  ;-*••:.  was  apf>ointed  organist  to 
the  Protector  at  a  salary  of  £100  per  annum, 
and  with  two  bovs,  his  pupils,  was  accustomed 
to  sing  Doring's  Latin  motets  to  Cromwell,  who 
j^reatly  delighted  in  them.  He  had  concerts  at 
Lis  house,  at  which  Cromwell  was  often  present. 
Hingston  has  been  said  to  have  been  Dr.  Blow's 
master,  but  this  is  doubtful.  He  composed  some 
Fancies.  He  was  buried  at  S.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster. December  17,  1683.  A  portrait  of  him 
is  in  the  Music  School,  Oxford.  [W.H.H.] 

HISTORIES  OF  MUSIC.     [See  Music, 

HlSTOKIES  or.] 

HOBBS,  John  Willtah,  was  born  Aug.  I, 
1 799.  At  Henley-on-Thames,  where  his  father 
•was  bandmaster  of  a  volunteer  corps.  He  sang 
in  public  at  the  early  age  of  three  years,  and  at  '< 
five  was  admitted  a  chorister  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  of  which  his  father  was  a  lay  vicar. 
The  beauty  of  his  voice  attracting  the  attention 
of  Goss,  the  alto  ainger  and  singing  master, 
young  Hobbs  was  articled  to  him.  He  appeared 
as  principal  singer  at  a  Musical  Festival  at 
Norwich  in  1K13.  On  arriving  at  manhood  his 
voice  had  developed  into  a  tenor  of  limited 
compass,  but  of  remarkable  purity  and  sweetness. 
He  became  »  member  of  the  choirs  of  King's, 
TrinHy  and  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  and  after- 
rd«  of  that  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor, 
which  his  father  was  already  a  member.  In 
7  he  was  appointed  a  gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  and  in  1836  a  lay  vicar  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  Hobbs  long  held  a  prominent 
position  as  a  concert-singer.  His  singing  was 
distinguished  by  taste,  refinement  and  expression. 
Lie  was  the  composer  of  a  very  large  number  of 
songs,  several  of  which  gained  prizes  from  the 
Melodists'  Club,  and  many  were  highly  popular, 
especially  '  When  Delia  sleeps.'  1  My  ancestors 
■were  Englishmen,'  and  'The  captive  Greek  girl.' 
He  died  at  Croydon,  Jan.  1  2,  1877.  [W.H.H.] 

HOBRECHT.    [See  Obrecht.] 

HOCKET.  A  term  which  occurs  in  old 
"English  writers  on  music,  beginning  with  De 
Handlo  ( 1 326),  for  passages  which  were  truncated 
or  mangled,  or  a  combination  of  notes  and  pauses. 
The  term  puzzles  Sir  John  Hawkins  (Hist.  chap. 
53\  but  the  late  Mr.  Chorley  used  ingeniously  to 
explain  it  as  a  corruption  of  hocqurt,  a  hiccup,  and 
signifying  a  syncopation.   [See  Ochetto.]  [G.] 

HODGES,  Edward.  Mub.  Doc.,  born  July  20, 
1  796,  at  Bristol,  was  organist  of  Clifton  Church, 
and  afterwards  of  the  churches  of  St.  James  and 
St.  Nicholas,  Bristol.  He  produced  a  Morning 
»nd  Eveniug  Service  and  two  Anthems  on  the 
reopening  of  St.  James's  organ,  May  2,  1824, 
»nd  published  them  in  1825.  He  obtained  his 
doctors  degree  at  Cambridge  in  1825.  He  was 
a  contributor  to  'The  Quarterly  Musical  Maga- 
zine,' and  'The  Music il  World.'    In  1838  he 
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quitted  England  for  America,  and  in  the  next 
year  became  organist  of  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Chapel,  New  York.  He  published  '  An  Essay  on 
the  Cultivation  of  Church  Music'  at  New  York 
in  1 84 1.  On  the  opening  of  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  May  31,  1846  (the  organ  in  which 
had  been  built  from  his  specifications),  Dr. 
Hodges  quitted  St.  John's  to  become  its  organist. 
He  composed  church  music,  some  published  in 
New  York,  and  others  in  London.  During  his 
long  residence  in  America  he  was  much  esteemed 
for  his  performance  on  the  organ.  Dr.  Hodges 
returned  to  England  in  l86.{,  and  died  at  Clifton, 
Sept.  1,  1867.  His  daughter.  Miss  Faustina 
Hasse  Hod<;E8,  formerly  organist  in  Brooklyn, 
and  now  (1878)  organist  of  two  churches  in 
Philadelphia,  has  onm|XMted  some  songs  and  instru- 
mental pieces.— His  w»n.  Rev.  John  Sebastian 
Bach  Hoixjes,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Baltimore,  is  an  excellent  organist.  [W.H.H.] 

HOFFMANN,  Ernst  Theodob  Wilhelm,  a 
j  man  of  genius,  and  an  extraordinarily  clever  and 
eccentric  musician  and  litterateur,  who  though  a 
voluminous  composer  will  not  live  by  his  com- 
positions so  much  as  by  some  other  productions 
of  his  pen.  He  was  bora  at  Konigsberg  Jan.  24, 
1776 ;  learned  muBic  and  law  at  the  same  time, 
and  bid  fair  to  rise  in  the  official  world ;  but  an 
irrepressible  love  of  caricaturing  put  an  end  to 
such  solid  prospects  and  drove  him  to  music  as  his 
main  pursuit.  His  first  musical  appointment  was 
to  the  theatre  at  Bamberg  in  1809,  but  it  was  a 
post  without  salary,  on  which  he  starved.  It 
fortunately  urged  him  to  writing  a  set  of  papers 
in  the  character  of  'Johannes  Kreisler  the  Kapell- 
meister' for  the  *AUgemeine  musikalische  Zei- 
tung'  of  Leipzig.  They  appeared  at  intervals 
from  Sept.  26.  18 10,  and  onwards,  and  in  1814 
Hoffmann  republished  them  with  other  essays  in 
the  same  vein  in  two  volumes  as  '  Fantasiestiicke 
in  Callot's  Manior,'  with  a  preface  by  Jean  Paul, 
in  whose  style  they  are  couched.  Among  the 
most  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
practically  valuable,  are  the  essay  on  Beethoven's 
instrumental  music— far  in  advance  of  the  day — 
another  on  Gluck,  and  a  third  on  Don  Giovanni. 
The  essay*,  which  have  often  been  reprinted,  are 
all  more  or  less  humorous,  some  extremely  so. 
They  were  followed  by  the  '  Elixiere  des  Teufels,' 
a  novel  (1815);'  Nachtstucke'  ( 1 8 1 7), '  Serapions- 
briider'  (4  vols.  1819-21) ;  and  by  the  '  Lebens 
ansichten  des  Kater  Murr,'  etc.,  or  'Views  of 
life  of  Murr  the  tomcat,  with  fragments  of  the 
biography  of  Johann  Kreisler,  the  Kapellmeister, 
from  loose  and  spotted  sheets.'  Schumann's  ad- 
miration of  these  pieces  may  bo  inferred  from  his 
imitations  of  them  in  his  Klorestan  and  Eusebius, 
and  his  adoption  of  their  nomenclature  in  the 
titles  of  his  music.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
Hoffmann  again  obtained  official  employment  at 
Berlin,  which  he  discharged  with  efficiency,  and 
kept  till  his  death  at  a  Silesian  bath  on  June  25, 
1822,  of  gradual  paralysis,  after  much  suffering 
for  four  months.  He  was  fantastic  and  odd  in 
the  greatest  degree,  much  given  to  liquor  and 
strange  company,  over  which  '  he  wasted  faculties 
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which  might  have  seasoned  the  nectar  of  the 
gods.'  (Carl vie.)  He  sang,  composed,  criticised, 
taught,  conducted,  managed  theatres,  wrote  both 
poetry  and  prose,  painted — all  equally  well ;  and 
in  fact  could,  and  did,  turn  his  hand  to  anything. 
The  list  of  his  works  is  extraordinary — 1 1  operas 
(MSS.  in  the  Berlin  Library),  one  "of  them  ran 
for  1 4  nights;  Incidental  music  for  3  plays;  a 
ballet ;  a  requiem  ;  two  symphonies,  etc.  etc. 

Beethoven  took  the  unusually  s|K>ntaneous  step 
of  addressing  him  a  letter  (March  23,  1820). 
This  probably  led  to  a  closer  acquaintance,  to 
judge  from  the  Canon  in  his  letter  to  the  'Ca- 
cilia'  (Nohl,  No.  328)— 


which  it  is  difficult  not  to  refer  to  him. 

Hoffmann  s  devotion  to  Mozart  led  him  to  add 
Amadous  to  his  Christian  names.  Welier  knew 
and  loved  him,  and  he  died  keenly  regretted  by 
many  friends.  Carlylo  has  translated  his  'Goldne 
Topf '  in  '  German  Romance'  (vol.  ii.),  and  gives  a 
sketch  of  his  life,  which  is  also  in  the '  Miseellanina' 
(vol.  iii.).  His  life  by  Hochlitz  is  in  '  Fur  Freunde 
d.  Tonkunst,'  vol.  i.,  and  Hitzig's '  Aub  Hoffmanns 
Leben,'  etc.  (Berlin,  1823),  contains  an  estimate 
of  him  as  a  musician  by  A.  B.  Marx.       [F.  0.] 

HOFFMAN  N,  Gerard,  architect,  born  at  Ros- 
tenberg,  Nov.  11,  1690;  composed  sacred  can- 
tatas, and  church  music  ;  is  credited  by  Walther 
with  certain  improvements  in  musical  instruments 
— an  additional  key  to  the  horizontal  flute,  making 
it  easier  to  tune  (1727);  an  additional  key  to 
the  ol»oe,  by  which  the  Gf  in  both  octaves  was 
given  much  more  correctly ;  a  mechanical  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  whole  four  strings  of  tho 
violin  could  be  altered  at  once  (a  different  pitch 
was  then  in  use  for  secular  and  sacred  music)  ; 
a  new  tem{>erainent  for  tuning  instruments 
(172K);  and  for  tho  organ  (1733);  and  a  gauge 
for  the  strings  of  violins,  bass-viols,  lutes,  and 
other  stringed  instruments.  [M.C.C.] 

HOFFMANN,  Henricr  AoorsT,  surnnmed 
'  von  Fallersleben '  from  his  birthplace  in  1  Ian- 
over,  April  2,  1798,  philologist,  poet,  and  Ger- 
man hymn  writer ;  was  educated  at  Helmstedt, 
Brunswick,  and  ( under  Grimm)  at  the  Univ»  rsity 
of  Gottin^'cn  (1816).  In  18 19  he  removed  to 
Bonn,  ami  in  lSai,  after  studying  Dutch  litera- 
ture in  Holland,  was  a]  ;  :.u*l  Professor  at 
Breslau.  His  political  views  caused  his  dismissal 
in  1843,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  return  to 
Prussia  till  1848.  Finally  he  l>ecame  librarian 
to  Prince  Lippe'  at  Corvey  in  Westphalia,  and 
there  died  Jan.  19,  1874.  His  'Geschichte  dos 
Deutsehen  Kirchenliedes*  (isst  ed.  183a,  2nd  1 S54 ; 
Huinpler,  Hanover)  is  writton  in  a  thoroughly 
scientific  spirit,  and  contains  important  disco- 
veries. He  edited  '  Sehlesische  Volkslieder  nut 
Melodien'  and  '  Gesellschaftalieder  dos  16  und 
17  Jahrhunderts.'  His  original  melodies,  and 
above  all  his  poems  for  children,  are  widely  and 
desert edly  popular.  [F.  G ,J 
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HOFFMEISTER,  Franz  Aston,  born  *t 
Rothenburg  on  the-Neckar,  1754;  studied  bw 
at  Vienna,  began  his  musical  life  as  a  Church- 
Capellmeister,  and  in  1784  opened  a  book,  art, 
and  music  business  there.  This  he  threw  up  in 
1798  with  the  intention  of  going  to  London.  He 
however  got  no  farther  than  Leipzig,  remained 
there,  and  in  Dec.  1800.  in  conjunction  with 
Kuhnel,  founded  the  well-known  'Bureau  de 
Musique,'  which  still  flourishes  more  than  ever. 
[Petfrh.1  On  Jan.  2,  1805,  he  again  relin- 
quished his  business,  returned  to  Vienna,  devoted 
himself  to  composition,  and  died  Feb.  10.  18 12. 
Hoflmeister  was  an  extraordinarily  prolific  writer; 
ho  left  350  pieces  of  all  dimensions  for  the  Flute 
alone ;  1 20  for  Strings  ;  Symphonies  and  Noc- 
turnes for  full  orchestra;  pieces  for  wind  band 
and  for  clavier ;  songs ;  church  music  j  and  a 
large  list  of  operas — ;dl  light  and  pleasing,  and 
much  relished  by  dilettanti.  The  early  publica- 
tions of  his  Firm  were  very  coarsely  engraved, 
as  for  instance  Haydn's  overture  in  D  and  quartet 
in  D  minor  (known  as  op.  B\  also  Mozart's  P.F. 
quartets  in  G  minor  ami  E?— which  promised 
to  be  the  beginning  of  a  long  series,  but  on  Hoff- 
mann's allegation  that  they  were  too  olwcure  for 
the  public,  Mozart  cancelled  the  contract,  though 
applying  to  Hoffmeister  when  in  want  of  money 
shortly  afterwards.  The  nature  of  Beethoven* 
relations  with  him  is  shown  by  his  letters  of  1S00 
and  1801,  in  which  he  offers  his  op.  19,  20,  21. 11, 
to  his  'geliebtesten  Herrn  Bruder.'  [C.F.P.] 

HOGARTH,  Gforce,  born  1783,  was  educated 
for  the  legal  profession,  which  he  practised  ia 
Edinburgh.  He  studied  music  as  an  amateur, 
and  became  a  violoncellist  and  composer,  la 
1815  he  was  joiut  secretary  with  George  Far- 
quhar  Graham  of  the  first  Ediuburgh  Musical 
Festival.  From  1830  he  was  a  contributor  to 
'  The  Harmonicon.*  About  1S34  he  settled  in 
London,  and  became  sub  editor  and  music  critic 
of  'The  Morniug  Chronicle.'  In  1835  he  pub- 
lished 'Musical  History,  Biography  and  Cri- 
ticism' in  1  vol.,  enlarged  in  1S38  to  2  vols. 
In  the  latter  year  he  also  published  '  Memoirs  of 
the  Musical  Drama,'  2  vols.,  subsequently  re- 
published as  '  Memoirs  of  the  Ojiera.'  l:p">n 
the  establishment  of  'The  Daily  News'  in  18/), 
Hogarth  was  appointed  its  music  critic,  and  held 
that  post  until  1866.  In  Nov.  1S50  he  becan* 
secretary  to  The  Philharmonic  Society,  and  in 
1S62  published  .'  The  Philharmonic  Society  of 
London  from  its  foundation,  1813,  to  its  firti'  th 
year,  1862.'  He  died  Feb.  12,  1870.  Hogarth's 
compositions  consist  of  a  few  songs  and  glees. 
His  eldest  daughter,  Catherine,  was  married  at 
St.  Luke's,  Chelsea,  April  2,  1 836,  to  Charles 
Dickens,  who  is  recorded  in  the  parish  register  as 
Charles  John  Huffham  Dickens.        [W. H. H.] 

nOLBORNE,  Antony  and  William.  There 
was  published  in  1597  a  work  bearing  the  title 
of  'The  Cittharn  Schoole,  by  Antony  Holborne. 
Gentleman,  and  seruant  to  her  most  excellent 
Maiestio.  Hereunto  are  added  sixe  short  At-r* 
Neapolitan  like  to  thiee  voyces,  without  the  In- 
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Btrtiment  :  done  by  bis  brother.  William  Hol- 
borne.'    It  is  dedicated  to  Thomas.  Lord  Burgh, 
Baron  Gainsburghc.    In  the  Preface  the  author 
says  he  was  induced  to  publish  these  early  works, 
in  consequence  of  some  stranger  having  put  forth 
corrupt  copies  of  them.    '  The  Cittharn  Schoole' 
contains  32  pieces  (preludes,  pavans,  galliards, 
popular  song  tunes,  etc.)  for  the  cittharn  alone, 
in  tableture  ;  33  others  for  the  cittharn  with  an 
accompaniment,  in  ordinary  notation,  for  bass 
viol ;  and  2  more  for  the  cittharn,  with  accom- 
paniments for  treble,  tenor  and  bass  viols.  The 
6  '  A  era'  by  William  Holborne  are  stated  to 
be  'the  first  fruites  of  Composition'  done  by 
him.     Tlie  second  of  them  speaks  of  '  Bonny 
Boots '  j\s  dead,  agreeing  in  that  respect  with 
one  of  Morley's  '  Canzonets,  or.  Little  Short  Aers 
to  five  and  sixe  voices,'  published  in  the  same 
year.    'The  Cittharn  Schoole'  was  unnoticed 
prior  to  1847,  when  Dr.  Rimbault  partially  de- 
scribed it  in  his  'Bibliotheca  Madrigaliana,'  from 
a  copy,  presumably  unique,  then  in  his  possession, 
but  since  1H57  in  the  library  of  the  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society.  Commendatory  Verses  by  Antony 
Holborne  are  prefixed  to  Farnaby's  Canzonets, 
1598;  and  Itoliert  Dowland's  '  Musicall  Ban- 
qvet,'  1610,  contains  'My  heavy  sprite.'  a  duet 
■with  lute  accompaniment  by  him.  [W.H.H.] 
HOLCUMBE,  Henry,  born  about  1690.  pro- 
bably at  Salisbury,  where  he  was  a  chorister. 
He  came  to  London  while  a  boy,  and  sang  in  tho 
Anglo-Italian  operas  at  Drury  Lane  as  Prenesto  in 
'Camilla'  ( 1 700,  8),  and  the  Page  in '  Rosamond' 
(1  707).   On  the  breaking  of  his  voice  he  left  the 
stage  and  became  a  teacher  of  the  harpsichord 
and  singing,  in  wluch  he  was  very  successful. 
He  died  about  1 750.    Holcombe  published  two 
collections  of  songs,  viz.  'The  Musical  Medley  ; 
or,  A  Collection  of  English  Songs  and  Cantatas 
set  to  Musick,'  1 745,  and  '  The  Garland  ;  a  Col- 
lection of  1 1  Songs  and  Cantatas.'    Two  of  his 
songs — 'Happy  hour'  (printed  in  the  'Musical 
Miscellany'),  ami ' Arno's  Vale,'  were  much  sung 
in  their  time.    Among  his  descendants  we  may 
name  Miss  M.  JOSEPHINE  Holcombe,  a  distin- 
guished soprano  singer  of  church  music  in  Bnxik- 
Ivn,  New  York,  ami  Philip  G.  Holcombe, 
Harp  maker,  London.  [W.  H.  H.] 

HOLDER,  Joseph  William,  Mus.  Bac.,born 
in  St.  John's,  Clerkenwell,  in  1  764,  and  educated 
in  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Dr.  Nares.  After 
quitting  the  choir  he  became  assistant  to  Rein- 
hold,  organist  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Queen 
Square.  He  next  obtained  the  post  of  organist  of 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Bungay,  which  he  held  for 
many  years,  after  which  he  removed  to  the 
vicinity  of  Chelmsford.  He  took  his  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford  in  Dec.  1702.  his 
exercise  being  an  anthem,  the  score  of  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Holders 
compositions  consist  of  a  mass,  anthems,  glees 
(three  collections  published),  canons,  songs  and 
pianoforte  pieces,  including  arrangements  of  many 
of  Handel's  choruses.  Holder  claimed  descent  by 
the  father's  side  from  Cardinal  Wolsey.  He  died 
in  1833.  [W.H.H.] 


HOLDER,  Rev.  William,  D.D.,  born  in 
Nottinghamshire  about  1 61 4,  and  educated  at 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  Ivecame,  in  1642, 
Rector  of  Blechindon,  Oxfordshire.  He  took 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1660.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  Canon  of  Ely  and 
Canon  of  St.  Paul's.  On  Sept.  2,  1674,  he  was 
sworn  Sub-dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  which  office 
he  resigned  before  Christmas  1689,  and  he  was 
also  Sub-almoner  to  the  King.  He  was  author 
of  'A  Treatise  on  the  Natural  Grounds  and 
Principles  of  Harmony,'  1094;  2nd  edit.  1701, 
a  very  able  work,  written  chiefly  for  the  service 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  An  Even- 
ing Service  in  C  and  two  anthems  by  him  are 
in  the  Tudway  Collection  (Harl.  MSS.  7338  & 
7339).  Dr.  Holder  died  at  his  residence  in  Amen 
Corner,  Jan.  24,  1697.  [W.H.H.] 

HOLDICH,  George  Matdwell,  established 
an  organ  factory  in  London  in  1838.  He  is  the 
builder  of  the  organs  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  St. 
Paul's.  Brighton,  and  others.  [V.deP.] 

HOLMES,  Alfred,  born  in  London,  Nov.  9, 
1837,  son  of  Thomas  Holmes,  of  Lincoln,  a  self- 
taught  man,  was  at  the  age  of  7  initiated  by  his 
father  in  the  practice  of  violin  playing.  With 
no  other  instruction  than  that  of  his  parent  and 
Spohr's  '  Violin  School,'  he  soon  became  distin- 
guished, and  especially  noted  for  the  perform- 
ance of  duets  with  his  younger  brother,  Henry. 
At  a  later  period  their  father  made  them  study 
the  classic  French  school  of  Rode,  Baillot,  and 
Kreutzer.  When  about  10  years  of  age  Alfred 
became  principal  soprano  boy  at  the  Oratory, 
then  newly  establi-hed  in  King  William  Street, 
Strand,  in  the  building  theretofore  the  Lowther 
Rooms,  and  now  the  Folly  Theatre.  On  July 
13,  1847,  the  two  brothers  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  public  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre 
at  the  benefit  of  F.  Webster,  and  played  Auber's 
overture  to  '  Masaniello,'  arranged  as  a  violin 
duet.  They  did  not  again  appear  in  public  until 
1853,  in  the  summer  of  which  year  they  played 
at  a  concert  at  the  Beethoven  Rooms,  assisted 
by  W.  H.  Webb,  Piatti,  and  Lindsay  Sloper. 
In  1S55  they  made  their  first  visit  to  the  con- 
tinent and  went  to  Brussels,  where  they  remained 
for  several  months  performing  with  great  suc- 
cess. In  1^56  they  visited  Wiesbaden,  Frank- 
fort, Darmstadt.  Leipsic,  Mayence,  and  Cassel. 
In  1857  they  went  to  Vienna;  after  that  to 
Sweden,  where  they  remained  for  two  years, 
ami  then  to  Copenhagen  in  i860  and  Amster- 
dam in  1 86 1,  meeting  everywhere  with  great 
success.  In  1864  Alfred  Holmes  settled  in 
Paris,  where  in  1866  he  established  a  quartet 
party.  In  1867  ho  made  a  tour  in  Belgium, 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Russia.  At  St.  Peters- 
burg he  produced  his  'Jeanne  d'Arc,' symphony 
with  solos  and  chorus,  which  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  England  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Feb.  27,  1875.  Returning  to  Paris  he 
gave  some  fragments  of  a  symphony  called  '  The 
Youth  of  Shakspere,'  and  an  opera,  '  Inez  de 
Castro.'  He  afterwards  produced  two  sympho- 
nies entitled  '  Robin  Hood '  and  '  The  Siege  of 
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Paris,'  and  composed  two  others  under  the  names 
of  '  Charles  XII '  and  '  Romeo  and  Juliet/  He 
died,  after  a  short  illness,  at  Pari*,  March  4, 
1876.  Shortly  after  his  death  two  overtures, 
'The  Cid*  and  'The  Muses,'  his  last  works, 
were  produced  in  Loudon. 

His  brother  Henry,  born  in  London,  Nov.  7, 
1 839,  was,  like  him,  instructed  solely  by  his  father. 
In  his  boyhood  he  was  also  a  chorister  at  the 
Oratory.  After  quitting  his  brother  in  Paris  in 
1865  he  proceeded  to  Copenhagen  and  thence  to 
Stockholm,  where  he  remained  some  time,  but 
ultimately  returned  to  England  and  settled  in 
London,  where  he  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  solo 
violinist  and  quartet  player.  His  principal  compo- 
sitions are  four  symphonies  (No.  1 ,  in  A,  performed 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  Feb.  24,  1872),  a  concert 
overture,  two  quintets  for  stringed  instruments, 
a  violin  concerto  (in  F,  Crystal  Palace  Dec.  11, 
1875),  many  violin  solos,  two  sacred  cantatas  for 
solo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra,  entitled  '  Praise 
ye  the  Lord,'  and  •Christmas,'  and  numerous 
songs.  [W.H.H.] 

HOLMES,  Edward,  born  in  1797,  school- 
fellow and  friend  of  Keats,  was  educated  for 
the  musical  profession  under  V.  Novello,  and 
btcaine  a  teacher  of  the  pianoforte.  He  was 
engaged  as  music  critic  of  'The  Atlas'  news- 
paper. In  1827,  before  or  during  this  engage- 
ment, he  made  a  tour  in  Germany,  the  result 
of  which  was  a  volume  entitled,  'A  Ramble 
among  the  Musicians  of  Germany,  etc.'  1828. 
This  work  was  well  received,  and  reached  a 
third  edition.  In  1845  he  published  '  The  Life 
of  Mozart,'  including  his  correspondence,'  in  an 
8vo  volume,  which  justly  attracted  great  atten- 
tion. This  book,  which  was  the  result  of  a 
second  visit  to  Germany,  and  bears  traces  of 
great  and  conscientious  labour,  as  well  as  of 
talent  and  judgment  of  no  common  order,  is 
characterised  by  Otto  Jahn  as  the  most  useful, 
complete,  and  trustworthy  biography  then  in 
existence  (Jahn's  Mozart,  2nd  ed.  Vorwort,  p. 
xv).  Jahn's  own  Life  of  the  master  contains 
a  mass  of  materials  which  no  one  but  a  German 
residing  on  the  spot  could  have  collected,  but 
Holmes's  has  greatly  the  advantage  of  it  in  com- 
pression and  readablenes*,  and  it  is  with  pleasure 
that,  as  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the 
press,  we  notice  the  publication  of  a  new  edition 
by  Mr.  Prout  (Novello  &  Co.,  1878).  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  his  great  work,  Holmes  wrote 
a  life  of  Purcell  for  the  second  issue  of  Novello's 
edition  of  his  Sacred  Music,  an  '  Analytical  and 
Thematic  Index  of  Mozart's  P.  F.  works,'  often 
reprinted  by  the  same  firm,  analyses  of  several 
of  Mozart's  Masses,  which  were  published  in 
the  'Musical  Times,'  with  many  other  papers 
on  musical  subjects.  He  married  the  grand- 
daughter of  S.  Webbe,  and  died  Aug.  28,  1859. 
(See  Mus.  Times,  Oct.  1,  1859.)  [W.H.H.] 

HOLMES,  George,  organist  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  was  appointed  organist  of  Lincoln  Ca- 
thedral on  the  death  of  Thomas  Allinson  in  1 704. 
He  composed  several  anthems,  two  of  which — 
'  Arise,  shine,  0  daughter  of  Zion,'  composed  on 
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the  Union  with  Scotland,  1 706,  and  *  I  will  lore 
Thee,  0  Lord,' — are  to  be  found  in  the  Tudway 
Collection  (Harl.  MS.  7341),  and  others  are  in 
the  choir  books  of  Lincoln.  Holmes  composed 
an  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  day,  but  for  what  par- 
ticular year  is  not  stated ;  its  contents  however 
show  it  to  have  been  written  between  1 703  and 
1713.  He  died  in  1 7  20.  Some  catches  by  a 
George  Holmes  are  contained  in  Hilton's  '  Catch 
that  Catch  can.'  1652  ;  their  composer  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  the  father  of  the  organist  of 
Lincoln.  [W.H.H.] 

HOLMES,  John,  organist  of  Winchester  Ca- 
thedral in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century, 
and  organist  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  from  1602 
to  1610,  contributed  to  'The  Triumph es  of 
Oriana,'  1601,  the  madrigal  for  five  voices, 
'Thus  Bonny  Boots  the  birthday  celebrated.' 
Some  church  music  of  his  composition  is  extant 
in  MS.  He  was  master  to  Adrian  Batten  and 
Edward  Lowe.  His  son  Thomas  was  sworn  a 
gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  Sept.  17,  1633. 
Some  catches  by  him  are  contained  in  Hilton's 
'Catch  that  Catch  can,'  1652.  He  died  at  Salis- 
bury, March  25,  1638.  [W.H.H.] 

HOLMES,  William  Hexrt,  son  of  a  musician, 
born  at  Sudbury,  Derbyshire.  Jan.  8,  1812, 
entered  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  at  its  open- 
ing in  1822,  and  gained  two  of  the  first  medals 
granted  there  for  composition  and  the  piano. 
In  1S26  Mr.  Holmes  became  Sub- professor  and 
subsequently  Professor  of  the  Piano,  and  is  now 
( 1 8 79)  the  lather  of  the  Academy.  As  a  teacher 
he  has  been  remarkably  successful,  and  has  trained 
some  of  the  most  eminent  of  English  musicians ; 
among  them  Sterndalc  Bennett,  the  two  Macfar- 
rens,  J.  W.  Davison,  and  others.  His  knowledge 
of  P.  F.  music  is  very  great,  and  as  a  virtuoso 
he  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation-  His  first 
appearance  at  the  Philharmonic  was  in  Men- 
delssohn's Introduction  and  Hondo,  March  24, 
1851  ;  and  as  late  as  1876  he  performed  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace  a  concerto  of  his  own,  in  A 
major,  written  for  the  Jubilee  of  the  R.  A.  M. 
His  compositions  are  numerous  and  of  all  classes — 
symphonies,  concertos,  sonatas,  songs,  and  an 
opera — still  in  MS.  Like  his  friend  Cipriani 
Potter  he  was  always  ready  to  welcome  new 
composers  and  new  music,  in  proof  of  which  we 
may  name  the  fact  that  it  was  at  his  instigation 
anil  under  his  care  that  Braluns's  P.  F.  Cuncerto 
was  first  played  in  England  by  Miss  Baglebole, 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  March  9,  1872.  [G.] 

HOLZ,  Karl,  Austrian  official,  able  violinist, 
and  devoted  lover  of  music,  born  at  Vienna, 
1798.  In  1824  he  became  one  of  Schuppanrigh's 
quartet  party,  and  an  active  member  of  the 
direction  of  Gebauer's  'Spirituel  Concerte,"  in 
which  he  led  the  first  violins.  A  jovial,  pleasant 
fellow,  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  Beethoven, 
who  dubbed  'him  '  Mahagoni-Holz,'  and  often 
invited  him  to  dinner,  where  he  took  more  than 
his  share  of  his  entertainer's  wine — 'a  hard 
drinker,  between  ourselves,'  says  :  Beethoven. 


«  Letter  of  Aug.  29. 1824. 


»  Letter,  Aug.  11,  ItSk. 
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Possibly  drink  was  not  his  only  failing,  if  we 
may  so  interpret  the  '  Monsieur  terrible  amour- 
eux '  of  another  letter  of  Beethoven's.1 

In  1826  Beethoven  informed  him  by  letter* 
that  he  had  chosen  him  for  his  biographer,  in 
the  confidence  that  whatever  information  might 
be  given  him  for  that  purpose  would  be  ac- 
curately communicated  to  the  world.  According 
to  Schindler.  Beethoven  afterwards  repented  of 
this  arrangement.  In  1843  Holz  made  over  his 
rights  to  Gassner  of  Carlsruhe,  but  nothing  has 
been  done.    Hob:  died  at  Vienna.  Nov.  9.  1858. 

One  of  the  last  times  that  Beethoven's  t>en 
touched  the  paper  before  he  took  to  his  death-bed 
was  to  add  his  signature  and  a  line  of  music  (in  a 
strange  scale)  to  a  note  of  his  dictation  to  Holz, 
'  Dec.  1826*  (Nohl, '  Letters,'  385) :— 


_   1  m_! 

Wle  Imrner  U»r  rreund  rwthoy«.u. 

[C.F.P.] 

HOLZBAUER,  Ignaz,  composer,  born  at 
Vienna  in  171 1.  He  was  destined  for  the  bar, 
but  devoted  all  his  spare  time  to  music,  and  by 
study  of  Fux's  '  Gradus '  made  himself  a  good 
contrapuntist.  On  Fux's  advice  he  went  to 
Italy,  running  away  from  the  Prince  of  Tour  and 
Taxis  to  whom  he  was  secretary  at  Laybach ;  but 
a  fever  caught  at  Venice  obliged  him  to  return. 
He  next  became  Capellmeister  to  Count  Rottal 
in  Moravia,  and  while  there  married.  Return- 
ing to  Vienna  in  1745,  the  court-theatre  en- 
gaged him  as  director  of  music,  and  his  wife 
as  singer.  In  1747  they  started  on  a  tour  in 
Italy,  and  in  1750  he  became  first  Capellmeister 
to  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  at  Stuttgart.  In 
1 75 3  his  pastoral  opera  '11  Figlio  delle  Selve' 
(Schwetzingen)  procured  him  the  appointment 
of  Capellmeister  to  the  Elector  Palatine  at  Mann- 
heim. It  was  during  his  time  that  the  Mannheim 
orchestra  attained  that  excellence  of  performance 
which  made  it  so  famous,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  say  how  much  of  this  was  due  to  Holzbauer 
and  how  much  to  Cannabich  the  leader.  In  1757 
he  produced  '  Nitteti '  at  Turin  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  in  the  following  year  his  best  work, 
'Alessandro  nell'  Indie'  was  well  received  at 
Milan.  In  1776  he  composed  his  only  German 
opera,  'Giinther  von  Schwarzburg'  (Mannheim), 
which  was  brilliantly  successful.  He  was  entirely 
deaf  for  Home  years  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Mannheim,  April  7,  1783.  He  com- 
posed other  operas  besides  those  mentioned,  and 
church  and  instrumental  music,  all  now  forgotten, 
though  not  without  value  in  its  day,  as  we  may 
judge  from  the  testimony  of  Mozart,  no  lenient 
critic :  'I  heard  to-day  a  mass  of  Holzbauer's, 
which  is  still  good  although  26  years  old.  He 
writes  very  well,  in  a  good  church  style;  the 
vocal  and  instrumental  parts  go  well  together, 
and  his  fugues  are  good.'  (Letter.  Nov.  4,  1777.) 
And  again  —  'Holzbauer's  music'  (in  Giinther)  'is 
very  beautiful — too  good  for  the  libretto.    It  is 

I  Kohl,  No.  SKI  »  Aug.  30, 


I  wonderful  that  so  old  a  man  has  so  much  spirit, 
for  you  can't  imagine  how  much  fire  there  is  in 
the  music*  (Nov.  T4-16,  1777.)  He  evidently 
behaved  well  to  Mozart,  without  any  of  the 
jealousy  which  he  too  often  generated.  [M.  C.  C] 

HOME,  SWEET  HOME.  This  favourite 
melody  occurs  in  Bishop's  opera  of  '  Clari,  or  the 
Maid  of  Milan,'  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden 
May  8,  1823.  In  the  published  music  it  is 
called  a  'Sicilian  air,'  but  is  not  impossibly 
Bishop's  own.  [G.J 

HOMILIUS,  Gottfried  August,  born  Feb.  2. 
1714,  at  Rosenthal  in  Saxony.  Beyond  the  facts 
that  he  was  a  pupil  of  J.  S.  Bach,  and  master 
of  Adam  Hiller,  little  1b  known  of  his  life  or 
circumstances.  In  1742  he  became  organist  of 
the  Frauenkirche  in  Dresden,  and  in  1755 
director  of  the  music  in  the  three  principal 
churches  there,  and  Cantor  of  the  Kreuxschule, 
the  choir  of  which  he  brought  to  a  high  pitch 
of  perfection.  He  led  a  simple  modest  life, 
entirely  occupied  with  his  duties,  and  died 
June  1,  1785.  Ho  enjoyed  a  considerable  repu- 
tation among  his  contemporaries  as  an  organist, 
especially  for  his  skill  in  combining  and  ar- 
ranging the  stops.  He  was  an  industrious  com- 
poser, and  in  the  latter  part  of  last  century 
his  larger  church  works  were  ranked  very  high. 
Although  we  cannot  now  endorse  that  verdict, 
we  must  still  allow  Homilius  to  have  been  no 
unworthy  pupil  of  J.  S.  Bach's.  His  numerous 
sacred  compositions  are  characterised  by  a  peculi- 
arly happy  vein  of  inelody,  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  taste  of  the  day,  an  avoidance  of  poly- 
phonic treatment  of  the  parts.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  difficult  to  compare  his  music  with 
more  modern  homophone  compositions.  His  treat- 
ment of  his  themes — as  is  the  case  throughout 
this  period  in  which  Bach's  influence  was  para- 
mount—is always  interesting,  and  sometimes 
masterly.  His  most  important  works  are  his 
motets,  model  compositions  of  the  kind.  Little 
of  his  music  has  been  printed,  but  he  was  very 
liberal  in  allowing  copies  of  his  works  to  be  taken. 
Of  his  32  motets  some  excellent  examples  are  to 
be  found  in  his  pupil  J.  A.  Hiller's  '  Vierstim- 
mige  Motetten,'  in  Sander's  1  Heilige  Crecilia' 
(Berlin  1818-19),  Weeber's  'Kirchliche  Chorge- 
sange'  (Stuttgart  1857),  and  Trautwein's  '  Aus- 
wahl.'  Specimens  of  his  organ  works  are  to  be 
found  in  Korner's  Orgelvirtuos.  A  Pater  noster 
for  4  voices,  fully  bearing  out  the  description  of 
his  style  just  given,  is  printed  in  Mr.  Hullah's 
•Vocal  Scores/  His  published  works  include, 
a  'Passions-Cantata'  (1775);  a  Christmas  ora- 
torio, 'Die  Freude  der  Hirten  fiber  die  Geburt 
Jesu'  (1777);  and  'Sechs  Deutsche  Arien  fur 
Freunde  ernsthafter  Gesiinge'  (1786).  Those 
still  in  MS.  are  much  more  numerous,  and 
comprise  a  course  of  church  music  for  Sun- 
days and  festivals:  several  Passions,  including 
one  acconling  to  St.  Mark,  perhaps  his  beBt 
work;  a  '  Choralbuch '  containing  167  chomlea  ; 
and  finally  organ  music,  consisting  of  fugues, 
chorales  with  variations,  and  trios.  [A.M.] 
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HOMOPHONE  (^<^o»\  voices  or  instru- 
ment* sounding  alike — unison.  The  term  is  some- 
times applied  to  music  written  in  what  was  for- 
merly called  the  Monadic  style.  [See  Monoiua.] 
But  it  is  now  ordinarily  employed  for  music  in 
plain  harmony,  tho  parts  all  sounding  together, 
as  opposed  to  the  Polyphonic  treatment,  in  which 
the  several  voices  or  parts  move  independently 
of  each  other  or  in  imitation.  Thus  in  Elijah, 
'Cast  thy  burden'  would  in  this  laxer  sense 
be  called  homophonic,  while  '  He  that  shall 
endure  to  the  end'  is  polyphonic  after  the 
6th  bar.    [Polyphone.]  [G.] 

HOOK,  James,  born  at  Norwich  in  1746, 
studied  music  under  Garland,  organist  of  the 
cathedral.    When  a  very  young  man  he  came  to 
London  and  couponed  some  songs  which  were 
sung  at  Richmond  and  Kanelagh,  and  which  he 
published  as  his  Op.  1.   In  1769  he  was  engaged 
at  MarylelMine  Gardens  as  organist  and  com- 
poner,  and  continued  there  until  1773.    In  1774 
he  was  engaged  at  Vauxhall  Gardens  in  the  same 
capacities,  and  continued  there  until  1820.  Ho 
was  for  long  organist  of  St.  John's,  Horsleydown. 
During  his  engagements  at  Marylebone  and  Vaux- 
hall he  is  said  to  have  composed  upwards  of 
2coo  songs  cantatas,  catches,  etc.    Ho  gained 
prize  medals  at  the  Catch  Club,  in  1772,  for 
his  catch,  '  Ono  morning  Dame  Turner,'  and 
in  17S0  for  'Coma,  kiss  me,  dear  Dolly.'  In 
1776  Hook  brought  out  'The  Ascension,'  an 
oratorio.    He  composed  the  music  for  the  fol- 
lowing dramatic  pieces  ;—«  Dido,'  1771  ;  'The 
Divorce,'  composed  in  1 771  for  Marylebone,  but 
not  produced  until  1 781  at  Drury  Lane;  'Trick 
upon  Trick,'  '  H  Dilettante'  and  '  Cupid's  Re- 
venge,' 1772;  '  Apollo  and  Daphne,'  1 773  ;  *  The 
Lady  of  the  Manor,'  1 778  ;  «  Too  civil  by  half,' 
1 783;  'The  Double  Disguise,'  1784;  'The  Fair 
Peruvian,'   1786;  'Jack  of  Newbury,'  1795; 
•Diamond cut  Diamond,'  1797  ;  •  Wilmore Castle,' 
1800;  'The  Soldier's  Return,'  1805:  'Tekeli,' 
and  'Catch  him  who  can,'  i8c6;  'Music  Mad' 
and  'The  Fortress,'  1807;  'The  Siege  of  St. 
Quintin,'  1 808  ;  4  Killing  no  Murder'  and  'Safe 
and  Sound,'  18^9.    Besides  these  he  composed 
music  for  tho  following,  the  dates  of  production 
of  which  are  uncertain:  'The  Wedding,'  'Love 
and  Virtue,'  1  The  Cryer  of  Vauxhall,'  '  The 
Pledge,'  '  Coralie,'  '  Blanche  and  Edgar,'  and 
'The  Country  Wake.'    Many  of  his  songs  were 
published  in  collections,  as  4  The  Feast  of  Ana- 
creon,'  '  Hours  of  Love,'  etc.,  but  the  greater 
nunil>er  were  issued  singly.     Hook  composed 
several  concertos  for  the  organ  or  harpsichord, 
and  sonatas  for  tho  pianoforte,  and  was  author 
of  'Guida  di  Music*,'  a  book  of  instruction  for 
the  pianoforte.    Several  of  his  glees,  catches  and 
rounds  are  printed  in  Warren's  Collections.  Hook 
died  at  Boulogne  in  1 8 27.    Several  members  of 
his  family  were  eminent  in  literature.    His  first 
wife,  Miss  Madden  (died  Oct.  19,  1 795>,  was 
authoress  of  4  The  Doublo  Disguise.'    His  son, 
James  Hook,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Worcester  (born 
1772.  died  i8jS),  was  author  of  the  words  of 
4  Jack  of  Newbury,' '  Diamond  cut  Diamond,'  etc. 
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His  younger  son  Theodore  Edward  (born  178S, 
died  1 841  ',  was  the  well-known  humourist ;  and 
his  grandson,  Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  D.D  , 
Dean  of  Chichester  (l>orn  1798,  died  187.O,  son 
of  James,  was  the  famous  divine.  [W.  H.  H.] 
HOOPER,  EnMoxn,  born  at  Halberton.  Devon, 
probably  about  1553,  became  connected  with  the 
choir  of  Westminster  Abl>ey  about  1582,  and 
on  Dec.  .3,  1588,  was  appointed  Master  of  the 
Children.  He  was  one  of  the  ten  composers  who 
harmonised  the  tunes  for  4  The  Whole  Booke  of 
Psalms.'  published  by  Este  in  1592.  On  March 
1,  1603-4  he  was  sworn  a  Gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  and  on  May  9,  1606.  was  appointed 
organist  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Three  anthems 
by  him  are  printed  in  1'arnnrd's  collection,  and  six 
others,  and  a  set  of  Prece*  Psalms  and  Responses 
are  contained  in  Barnard's  MS.  collections  in 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society's  library,  and  two 
anthems  in  the  Tudway  Collection  (HarL  MSS. 
7337  Bnrt  734°)-  He  contributed  two  pieces  to 
Leighton's  4  Teares  or  Lamentacions,*  161 4.  He 
died  July  14,  1621,  and  was  buried  July  16,  in 
the  cloisters  of  Westminster. 

His  eldest  son  James,  a  lay  vicar  of  West- 
minster, died  Dec.  1651.  [W.H.H.] 
HOPKINS,  Edwakd  JonN,  born  in  West- 
minster. June  30,  1818,  became  in  1826  a  cho- 
rister of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  William  Hawes. 
On  quitting  the  choir  in  I S33  he  studied  under 
Thomas  Forbes  Walmisley.  In  1834  he  was 
chosen  organist  of  Mitcham  Church,  in  38  organ- 
ist of  St.  Peter's,  Islington,  and  in  41  of  St. 
Luke's,  Berwick  Street.  In  43  he  was  ap- 
pointed organist  of  the  Temple  Church,  the 
musical  service  of  which  under  his  care  has 
acquired  great  reputation.  As  an  acoompanyist 
he  is  quite  unrivalled.  Hopkins  has  composed 
several  church  services,  anthems,  eliants,  and 
psalm  tunes.  His  anthems,  '  Out  of  the  deep.' 
and  'God  is  gone  up,'  obtained  the  Greabaru 
prize  medals  in  1838  and  1840  respectively.  He 
is  also  composer  of  4  May  day '  (duet)  and 
'Welcome*  (trio),  and  author  of  'The  Organ, 
its  History  and  Construction,'  an  excellent  trea- 
tise published  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Riinbault's 
4  History  of  tho  Organ'  in  1855  ;  2nd  edit.  1 870; 
3rd  edit.  1 877.  He  edited  Rennet's  4  Madrigal*,' 
and  Weelkes'  4  First  Set  of  M  adrigals '  for  the 
Musical  Antiquarian  Society,  and  the  music 
portion  of  'The  Temple  Church  Choral  Service.' 

John  Hopkins,  his  younger  brother,  born  in 
Westminster  in  1823,  was  a  chorister  of  St. 
Paul's  from  Sept.  1831  to  Sept.  1838.  In 
August  1838  (before  quitting  tho  choir')  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  his  brother  as  organist  of 
Mitcham  Church.  He  afterwards  became  suc- 
cessively organist  of  St.  Stephen's.  Islington, 
June  1839;  St.  Benet's,  Paul's  Wharf,  July 
1 84 1  ;  Trinity  Church,  Islington.  May  1843; 
St.  Mark's,  Jersey,  Feb.  1845;  St.  Michael's, 
Chester  Square,  1846  ;  and  Epsom  Church.  Jan. 
1854.  In  May  1856  he  succeeded  bis  cousin, 
John  Larkin  Hopkins,  as  organist  of  Rochester 
Cathedral,  which  he  still  holds.  John  Hopkins 
has  composed  services,  anthems,  chants,  hymn 
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tunes,  voluntaries,  pianoforte  sketches,  songs  anil 
part  songs,  a  few  of  which  have  been  published. 

His  cousin.  Johx  Lahkix  Hopkins,  Mua. 
Doc.,  born  in  Westminster  in  1820,  was  a 
chorister  of  Westminster  Abbey  under  James 
Turle.  In  1841  he  succeeded  Ralph  Banks  as 
organist  of  Rochester.  In  1842  he  graduated 
Mu8.  Rac.  at  Cambridge.  In  1856  he  removed 
to  Cambridge  on  being  appointed  organist  to 
Trinity  College  and  to  the  University.  He  pro- 
ceeded Mub.  Doc.  in  1867.  Hopkins  composed 
many  services  and  anthems,  and  published  a 
collection  of  his  anthems.  In  1847  he  edited, 
in  conjunction  with  Rev.  S.  Shepherd,  a  col- 
lection of  the  Words  of  Anthems  used  in 
Rochester  Cathedral.  Ho  died  at  Ventnor. 
April  25,  1873.  [W.H.H.] 

HOPKINSON".  The  greater  part  of  the 
pianoforte  making  of  this  country  has  centred 
in  London,  and  the  firm  of  J.  &  J.  Hopkinson — 
though  founded  and  at  first  carried  on  exclusively 
at  Leeds— cannot  now  bo  minted  as  an  exception. 
Mr.  John  Hopkinson  established  his  workshops 
in  Leeds  in  184:,  and  removed  them  to  London 
in  1846.  The  warerooms  were  at  first  in  Soho 
Square,  and  were  in  1856  removed  to  Regent 
Street,  where  the  business  is  now  carried  on. 
Mr.  Hopkinson  patented  a  repetition  action  for 
a  grand  pianoforte  in  1850,  and  in  1862  he  fur- 
ther patented  a  *  harmonic  pedal,'  producing  the 
octave  harmonics  from  the  strings  by  the  contact, 
at  the  exact  half  of  the  vibrating  length,  of  a  very 
slender  strip  of  felt  governed  by  a  special  pedal. 
The  firm  gained  high  distinction  at  thu  Exhibi- 
tions of  1862  and  1S78 — at  the  latter  the  (treat 
Gold  Medal.  Mr.  John  Hopkinson  retired  in 
1869,  leaving  his  brother,  Mr.  James  Hopkinson, 
the  first  place  in  the  business.  [A.J.H.] 

HOPPER.  A  name  applied  to  the  jack  or 
csca|>emeut  lever  in  the  action  of  a  pianoforte, 
or  to  the  escapement  lever  with  its  back  piece, 
regulating  screw,  etc.  complete.  [See  Grass- 
hopper.] So  named  liecause  this  lever  hops  out 
of  the  notch  against  which  its  thrust  has  been 
directed  ;  allowing  the  hammer  to  rebound,  and 
leaving  the  string  free  to  vibrate.        [A.  J .  H.] 

HORN,  FRENCH  HORN  (Fr.  Cor,  Or  de 
Chaw,  Ger.  Ham,  WaUlhom  ;  Ital.  Como,  Come 
fli  Cacria).  One  of  the  most  characteristic  and 
important  instruments  among  those  played  by 
means  of  a  cupped  circular  mouthpiece  ^Trumpet, 
Trombone,  Cornet,  etc.).  It  differs  from  all 
others  of  this  family  by  the  considerably  greater 
length  of  its  tul>e.  the  wider  expansion  of  its 
bell,  the  spiral  form  in  which  its  convolutions  are 
arranged,  the  softer  quality  of  its  tone,  and  its 
great  compass. 

In  its  most  modern  shape  it  is  cnmjxised  of 
a  tube  1 7  feet  in  length  divided  into  three  main 
sections — (1)  the  Body,  comprising  the  lower 
two-thirds  of  the  tul>o  and  a  large  everted  Indl, 
spreading  out  rapidly  to  a  diameter  of  about 
fifteen  inches;  (2)  a  series  of  interchangeable 
rings,  of  smaller  tubing,  termer  1  Crooks,  pro- 
gressive in  length,  forming  about  the  upper  third 


of  the  instrument;  and  the  Mouthpiece, 
which  is  of  different  shape,  sire,  and  calibre  from 


all  kindred  species  of  brass  instruments.  Short 
intermediate  crooks,  intended  for  tuning  purposes, 
are  often  interpolated  between  the  body  and  the 
larger  crook  :  the  body  itself  carries  a  pair  of 
U  shaped  slides  fitting  with  stiff  friction  into  one 
another,  for  the  porpoM  of  finally  and  more 
accurately  adjusting  the  pitch.  This  portion  of 
the  instrument  is  termer!  the  1  tuning-slide,'  and 
has  been  of  late  employed  for  the  farther  advan- 
tage of  affording  attachment  to  a  set  of  valves,  not 
dissimilar  from  those  of  the  cornet,  euphonium, 
or  other  valve  instrument*.  (See  Valves.]  The 
slides  of  the  tuning  apparatus  are  sometimes 
utilised  as  a  place  of  attachment  for  the  different 
crooks,  which  then  slip  on  in  the  middle  of  the 
instrument,  instead  of  being  affixed  to  a 
socket  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  body. 


The  body  of  the  horn  has  a  length  of  7  feet 
4  inches;  the  crooks  are  of  increasing  length  as 
they  descend  in  pitch.  The  following  are  the 
dimensions  of  the  crooks  most  in  use.  for  which 
the  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Kiihler  of  Henrietta 
Street : — 


Ail 

At> 

G 

F 


26  in. 
31  i  in. 
40  in. 
s,  s,  in. 


E  . . .. 
Eb  ..  .. 
I)  .... 

C  basso 


63!  in. 
6SJ  in. 

79  in- 
10;  in. 


The  crook  for  the  C  alto  pitch,  a  minor  third 
above  A.ty,  ami  shorter  in  proportion,  would,  if 
in  use,  reduce  the  total  length  of  the  instrument 
to  about  8  feet,  while  with  that  for  the  C  basso 
pitch  it  is  16  feet  ami  a  fraction  long. 

The  mouthpiece  consists  of  a  funnel  shaped 
tube  of  brass  or  silver,  terminating  at  its  upper 
extremity  in  a  rounded  ring  of  metal  for  the  ftp- 
I  plicatiou  of  the  lips.    The  bore  ta|>ers  downwards 
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in  a  curved  conical  form,  from  about  three  quar- 
tern of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  embouohure, 
to  a  site  enabling  the  smaller  end  of  the  mouth- 
piece to  be  slipped  tightly  into  the  upper  orifice 
of  the  crook.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  cavity 
into  which  the  lips  vibrate  is  thus  not  cup-shaped, 
as  in  the  trumpet  and  cornet,  but  conoidal  down- 
wards, with  curved  sides  approximately  hyper- 
bolic in  contour.    The  peculiar  softness  of  quality 

Mouthpieces 


of  the  TTorn 


\7 


and 


of  tlie  Trumpet. 


half  the  real 


of  the  Horn  is  in  some  measure  due  to  this  fact. 
The  mouthpiece  used  in  playing  first-horn  parta 
is  alxmt  an  eighth  of  an  inch  leas  in  diameter 
than  that  appropriated  to  the  second  horn. 

The  original  use  of  the  French  Horn  was  to 
give  signals  in  hunting.  In  this  function  it  is 
ditficult  to  say  at  what  precise  date  it  superseded 
the  more  ancient  cornet,  of  wood,  horn,  or  ivory, 
which  was  more  akin  to  the  Bugle.  Louis  XI 
of  Franoe  ordered  the  statue  on  his  tomb  to  be 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  a  hunter  with  his 
cornet  at  his  side.  Dufuuilloux  dedicated  a 
treatise  on  Venery  to  Charles  IX,  who  had 
himself  written  a  similar  work.  He  therein 
praises  the  cornet,  and  imitates  its  sound  by 
the  word  tran.  In  the  woodcuts  contained 
in  his  work,  and  in  pictures  of  Louis  XI's  pro- 
jected monument,  the  cornet  appears  to  have 
only  a  single  ring  or  spiral ;  being  thus  com- 
petent to  produce  only  a  few  notes.  In  the 
edition  of  Dufouilloux  published  in  1628,  how- 
ever, the  king  and  his  lords  are  represented  as 
having  cornets  with  a  second  half  circle  in  the 
middle.  Louis  XIII,  who  was  extremely  fond  of 
hunting  the  fox,  invented  a  call,  to  distinguish 
that  animal,  containing  several  different  notes, 
which  show  that  for  their  proper  intonation  the 
instrument  itself  must  have  made  program,  and 
increased  in  length.  Louis  XV,  however,  and 
his  master  of  the  hunt,  M.  de  Dampierre.  com- 
posed and  selected  the  greater  number  of  calls 
and  fanfares  used  in  the  royal  hunt,  which 
continue  to  be  employee!  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  hunting  horn  finally  adopted  differs  from 
the  orchestral  horn  in  consisting  of  an  unbroken 
spiral  of  three  turnB,  sufficiently  large  to  be  worn 
obliquely  round  the  body,  resting  on  one  Bhoulder 
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and  passing  under  the  opposite  arm.  The  hands 
are  thus  left  at  liberty,  and  the  mouthpiece  can 
easily  be  brought  to  the  lips  by  a  single  movement. 

Three  kinds  of  hunting  airs  are  to  be  made 
out.  (1)  Calk  {font  de  chaste),  of  which  there 
are  about  31.  These  are  intended  to  cheer 
on  the  hounds,  to  give  warning,  to  call  for  aid, 
and  to  indicate  the  circumstances  of  the  hunt. 
(3)  Fanfares,  of  which  there  is  one  for  each 
animal,  and  several  for  the  stag,  according  tfc  his 
a^e  and  antlers.  (3)  Fancy  airs  performed  as 
signs  of  joy  or  after  a  successful  hunting. 

The  best  known  calls  are  the  lleveilUe.  the 
Lan<*  and  Rehxnce';  the  Honrvari,  or  default: 
the  Jhbuehi ;  the  VolceJeM  (when  the  fresh  foot- 
mark of  the  animal  is  found) ;  the  Halali,  and  the 
Mori.  Of  fanfares  there  are  the  Royale,  aounded 
for  a  stag  often  points — invented  by  I«ouis  XV; 
the  petite  Royale,  sounded  for  the  wild  boar; 
various  others  distinguishing  the  wolf,  fox,  weasel, 
and  hare :  and  the  Fanfare  de  St.  Hulttrt,  as  the 
patron  saint  of  hunting,  only  sounded  on  his  day. 
(3)  The  third  series  approximates  more  than  the 
others  to  regular  musical  performances,  and  fur- 
nishes the  link  between  the  use  of  the  Horn  as 
a  signal,  and  as  a  melodious  instrument  These 
airs  are  many  and  various,  named  after  royal  per- 
sonages or  distinguished  hunters. — Donnerdu  cor 
is  the  term  for  Bounding  the  horn.1 

The  introduction  of  the  Horn  into  the  orchestra 
in  France  is  attributed  to  Gossec.  He,  when  still 
very  young,  was  requested  to  write  two  airs  for 
the  debut  of  Sophie  A  mould  at  the  opera  in 
1757,  in  which  he  introduced  obbligato  parte  for 
two  Horns  and  two  Clarinets  ;  the  latter  instru- 
ment l>eing  also  heard  for  the  first  time.3  Lotti 
and  Scarlatti  introduced  it  into  Italy,  and  were 
followed  by  Hasse  and  Alberti.  It  must  have  been 
previously  used  in  Germany,  since  it  appears  fre- 
quently in  the  scores  of  J.  S.  Bach,  who  died  in 
1 750.  It  was  fir^t  used  in  England  as  early  as 
1720  by  the  opera  band  in  the  Haymarket,  at 
the  performance  of  Handel's  Radamirto. 

It  was  much  objected  to  when  first  heard,  as 
coarse  and  vulgar ;  and  severe  strictures  were 
indulged  in  at  the  introduction  of  a  rnde  instru- 
ment of  the  chase  among  more  refined  sources  of 
sound,  Buch  as  the  Violins  and  Oboe.  It  is  re- 
markable how  subsequent  experience  has  reversed 
this  hasty  judgment;  the  smooth  tender  tone  pecu- 
liar to  the  Horn  contrasting  admirably  with  its 
orchestral  companions,  and  forming  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  harmony  in  chords  and  holding  notes. 

In  consequence  of  this  prejudice,  when  the 
Horn  was  originally  transferred  in  Germany  from 
the  hunting  field  to  the  orchestra,  it  was  sug- 
gested to  introduce  a  mute  or  damper  into  the 
bell,  for  the  purpose  of  softening  the  tone;  this 
was  at  first  made  of  wood,  and  afterwards  of 
card-board.  It  was  the  custom  to  produce  a  like 
erlect  in  the  Oboe  by  filling  the  bell,  made 
globular  for  the  purpose,  with  cotton-wool ;  a  plan 
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which  suggested  to  Ham  pi,  a  celebrated  horn- 
player  at  the  court  of  Dresden,  about  the  year 
1770,  to  do  the  same  with  the  Horn.  To  his 
surprise  the  insertion  of  the  pad  of  cotton  raised 
the  pitch  of  the  instrument  by  a  semitone.  Struck 
with  the  result,  he  employed  his  hand  instead  of 
the  pad,  and  discovered  the  first  and  original 
method  by  which  the  intervals  between  the 
harmonic  series  of  open  notes  could  be  partially 
bridged  over.  The  notes  thus  mollified  have 
since  been  termed  '  hand  notes,'  and  the  instru- 
ment itself  the  '  Hand  horn.'  Sir  John  Hawkins 
mentions  a  concerto  played  by  an  artist  named 
Spandau  with  the  help  of  the  hand  notes  in  1773, 
'  attempering  the  sound  by  the  application  of  his 
ringers  in  the  different  parts  of  the  tube.' 

The  method  of  stopping  the  Horn  is  not  by  in- 
troducing the  closed  fist  into  the  bell,  but  the 
o|>en  hand,  with  the  fingers  close  together,  some 
way  up  the  bore.  By  drawing  the  fingers  back, 
the  natural  sounds  are  again  produced.  The 
degree  in  which  the  Horn  is  stopped  is  not  the 
same  for  all  stopped  notes :  there  being  half 
and  whole  stopping.  In  the  first,  by  raising  the 
hand  the  bell  alone  is,  as  it  were,  closed :  in  the 
second  the  hand  is  introduced  as  far  as  if  it  were 
intended  almost  to  prevent  the  passage  of  air. 

Between  the  stopped  or  '  hand  notes '  and  the 
open  notes  there  is  an  obvious  difference  in  cha- 
racter and  quality  which  it  is  impossible  wholly 
to  suppress,  but  which  may  be  sufficiently  modified 
so  as  not  to  offend  the  ear.  This  object  is  at- 
tained by  blowing  the  open  notes  softly,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  contrast  between  their  sonorousness, 
and  the  closed  or  '  stuffed '  (ttouffd)  character  of 
those  modified  by  means  of  the  hand.  Much 
difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  superiority 
of  the  simple  Handhorn,  or  the  more  modern 
instrument  furnished  with  valves.  It  appears 
certain  that  the  lightness  and  vibratile  power  of 
the  former,  added  to  the  absence  of  abrupt  bends 
and  sinuosities  in  the  bore,  adds  materially  to  the 
brilliancy  of  the  tone.  But,  on  the  other  band, 
in  rapid  melodic  passages,  such  as  it  is  now  the 
fashion  to  write,  the  alternation  of  open  and 
stopped  notes  tends  to  produce  uncertainty  and 
unevenness.  The  older  composers,  especially 
Mozart,  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  this  fact, 
and  employ  both  oj>en  and  stopped  notes  with 
full  consciousness  of  their  respective  effects. 
Many  examples  could  be  given  of  the  mourn- 
ful and  mysterious  effect  of  the  stopped  notes 
judiciously  used.  A  convenient  compromise 
between  the  two  forms  of  the  instrument  has 
been  adopted  by  fixing  a  pair  of  valves  on  the 
tuning  slide  named  above.  It  is  quaintly  termed 
a  'grasshopper'  action,  and  can  easily  be  re- 
moved when  the  simple  tube  is  preferred.  Mr. 
Ford  has  registered  a  sliding  action  like  that  of 
the  trombone,  or  slide  trumpet,  in  place  of  the 
valves,  by  means  of  which  notes  can  be  depressed 
to  any  extent  according  to  the  ear  of  the  per- 
former. This  excellent  plan,  which  would  at  once 
give  the  horn  the  enharmonic  accuracy  now 
possessed  by  the  trumpet  and  trombone  alone 
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attracted  the  notice  it  deserves.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Mr.  Ba^sett's  comma  valve,  applicable 
both  to  Horn  and  Trumpet,  by  which  the  error 
existing  between  major  and  minor  tones  may  be 
corrected.    [See  Thumpet.1 

The  scale  of  the  Horn  consists  of  a  fundamental 
tone,  and  the  consecutive  harmonics  or  *  upper 
partial'  tones  of  an  open  tube  which  reaches  the 
extreme  length  of  16  feet.  It  has  usually  been 
described  as  of  conical  shape  ;  but  Mr.  Blaikley 
haB  ingeniously  shown  of  late  that  a  somewhat 
different  form,  with  a  hyperbolic  contour,  is 
required  to  produce  accurate  harmonic  relations, 
in  consequence  of  the  mouthpiece  not  being 
applied  to  the  exact  apex  of  the  cone,  but  some- 
what lower  down. 

As  the  prime  tone  of  so  long  a  tube  is  very 
deep,  the  harmonics  in  the  middle  of  the  scale  lie 
bo  close  together  as  to  produce  many  consecutive 
notes.  Eight-foot  C  is  usually  taken  as  the  fun- 
damental note,  and  the  scale  founded  on  it  is 
given  as  follows,  the  two  highest  notes  being 
seldom  or  never  used. 


This  notation  is  substantially  correct  for  the 
8-foot  or  C  alto  instrument,  now  disused ;  and 
it  is  clear  that  it  will  have  to  be  lowered  succes- 
sively through  a  whole  chromatic  octave  as  the 
longer  and  deeper  crooks  are  made  use  of.  For 
the  C  basso  crook,  8-foot  C  will  thus  become 
1 6- foot  C,  on  the  6th  space  below  the  bass  stave, 
and  with  all  intermediate  crooks  the  real  founda- 
tion sound  will  be  some  intermediate  note  of  the 
16-foot  octave.  How  well  the  great  value  of 
these  low  notes  was  known  to  Beethoven  iB  evi- 
dent from  more  than  one  passage  in  his  works. 
J  In  the  allegro  moderate  of  his  Sonata  in  F  for 
Horn  and  Piano  (op.  17)  the  following  passage 
occurs  twice  over  : — 
Horn  in  P.  — r=~- 


-t  t 


The  same  note  also  occurs  in  the  7th  Symphony. 
Allowing  for  a  crook  one-fifth  lower,  tho  real 
sounds  would  be  as  at  (a) : — 

(<»)  (») 


B3F 


5 


that  iB  to  say,  16-foot  F  and  16-foot  0.  Tho 
former  of  these  is  practically,  and  the  latter 
entirely  impossible  on  a  tube  of  under  12  feet 
long.  It  is  evident  therefore,  that  by  a  freak  of 
notation,  the  bass  notes  have  been  referred  to  a 
16-foot  scale,  whereas  those  in  the  treble,  as 
already  explained,  belong  to  one  of  8  feet,  and 
the  real  note  sounded  is  as  at  (6).  This  ac- 
counts for  the  ordinary  but  erroneous  statement 
in  Horn  Methods,  that  the  '  Treble  part  is  con- 
ventionally written  an  octave  higher  than  it  is 
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played,'  the  fact  being  that  ths  baa*  part  in  an 
octave  too  low.  In  consequence  of  this  miscon- 
ception, no  two  scales  as  given  in  the  ordinary 
instruction  lwob  agree  with  one  another  ;  many 
beginning  at  the  4-foot  C,  which  stand*  second  in 
the  scale  diagram  given  above.  This  is  partially 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  extreme  low  tones  are 
difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  produce,  except  with 
a  larger  mouthpiece.  Indeed,  1 6-foot  C  can  only 
be  feebly  touched  with  a  trombone  mouthpiece 
and  by  an  experienced  trombone  player.  The 
scale  given  above  agrees  with  the  harmonic  series 
common  to  all  modes  of  eliciting  sound,  and  has 
therefore  been  preferred  for  illustration.  The 
Horn  is  invariably  written  for  in  the  G  or  treble 
clef  (with  the  exception  of  the  three  or  four 
lowest  sounds  described  above),  and  in  the  key  of 
C;  the  difference  of  pitch  necessary  for  orchestral 
tonality  being  provided  by  the  various  crooks,  of 
which  eleven  are  used,  supplemented  by  two  in- 
termediate ;  one  of  which  lowers  the  pitch  of  any 
crook  approximately  a  semitone,  the  other  a  whole 
tone.  The  whole  diatonic  scale  is  thus  accessible, 
and  even  lower  pitches  than  C  are  occasionally 
needed,  as  in  the  '  Stabat  Mater'  of  Rossini,  where 
a  horn  in  Ab  basso  is  introduced.  The  upper  C 
crook  is  rarely  used,  and  the  series  commonly  ter- 
minates with  Bb  basso.  In  his  2nd  Svmphonv, 
Brahms  uses  2  horns  in  Btj  basso,  and  2  in  0 
basso.  The  following  table  shows  the  relation 
lietween  the  written  notes  and  the  actual  sound* 
produced  in  the  various  Horns : — 

Written  nottt.         C  /lorn.  D  Horn. 


s^s^^^ 

■  M<  • 

m 

mi 

G  Horn 


Ab  Horn 


A  Horn. 


Bb  alto  Horn. 


Bb  batto  Horn.    B|j  ba*$o  Horn. 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  although  the  written 
symbol  of  the  sound  remains  unchanged,  the 
actual  sounds  produced,  and  the  embouchure  re- 
quired for  producing  tliem,  vary  over  a  range  of 
more  than  an  octave.  This  constitutes  the  chief 
difficulty  of  the  instrument ;  for  as  the  various 
harmonics  differ  only  in  the  altered  tension  of 
the  lii>-muscles,  what  is  required  to  produce  a 
high  note  on  a  low  crook  is  clearly  insufficient 
for  one  far  lower  on  the  more  acute.  It  is  thus 
often  inq>og*ible  to  ascertain,  without  actual  trial, 
which  particular  individual  of  the  series  may  be 
first  struck  ;  the  sound  for  instance  which  is  fun- 
damental on  the  Bb  alto  being  the  first  octave 
harmonic  on  the  Bb  banto.  It  is  always  advis- 
able in  writing  for  an  instrument  singularly  | 


tender  and  treacherous,  to  give  the  player,  in 
case  of  change,  some  opportunity  of  making  this 
adjustment  of  the  lip  uuperceived,  and  under  the 
cover  of  more  forcible  instrumentation.  This  pre- 
caution is  the  more  needful  as  the  bnuss  tubing 
of  the  Horn  is  very  susceptible  to  changes  of 
temperature,  and  a  cold  crook  put  on  suddenly  u 
in  consequence  liable  to  commence  too  flat. 

The  Horn  is  seldom  played  singly  in  the  or- 
chestra. A  pair  at  least,  and  four,  or  two  pairs, 
arc  most  commonly  employed.  The  Third  is  in 
the  latter  case  regarded  as  a  ripitno  first,  and  the 
Second  and  Fourth  as  being  correlative  to  one 
another. 

Every  great  composer  since  Handel  has  written 

freely  for  the  Horn.  A  characteristic  speci  men  of 
this  master  occurs  in  his  Allegro  and  Pensieroao, 
where  the  bass  song  'Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy 
crew,'  is  embellished  by  a  brilliant  arpeggio  ac- 
companiment rising  to  the  top  C.  This  solo, 
though  preserved  among  the  orchestral  parts, 
and  occasionally  played,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  score  of  the  German  Handel  Society,  nor  in 
Arnold's  edition  of  the  work  ;  so  that,  though 
traditionally  referred  to  Handel,  it  may  be  a 
subsequent  addition. 

Mozart,  even  where  his  score  is  otherwise 
limited,  hardly  ever  dispenses  with  two  horns. 
For  these  he  writes  with  the  most  perfect  tact 
and  judgment ;  seldom  introducing  hand  notes, 
except  when  their  peculiar  effect  is  required. 
Instances  of  this  can  easily  be  found  in  any  of 
his  symphonies,  overtures,  or  operas.  He  has 
moreover  written  three  concertos  for  orchestra 
with  Horn  obbligato,  and  a  Urge  quantity  of 
concerted  music  such  as  that  named  under 
Claki.net  for  two  horns  and  the  reed  instrument*. 
All  his  compositions  are  eminently  fitted  for  the 
hand  -  horn,  of  which  he  had  thoroughly  studied 
the  capacities. 

Beethoven  has  been  especially  Lavish,  though 
singularly  cruel  and  exacting,  in  the  use  of  the 
Horn,  for  besides  the  Sonata  in  F  for  Horn  and 
Piano,  the  Sestet,  for  String  quartet  and  two 
Horns  obbligato — which  is  so  difficult  a*  to  be 
never  played,  and  the  Septet,  which  contains  a 
trying  iwwsage  in  triplets  for  Eb  horn,— 

Horn  in  Eb. 


he  constantly  gives  it  a  prominent  place  in  all  hi* 
works.  The  most  noticeable  of  these  are  the 
Second  Horn  solo  in  the  overture  to  Fidelio,  in 
E,  which  incidentally  demonstrate*  the  error  in 
notation  adverted  to  above. 

2/irfo  Soto.  ^~ — 


«  pdol. 


Corrrctljt  plajrai. 
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In  the  last  bar  but  one  there  is  a  jump  of  a 
twelfth  from  treble  G  to  bass  C ;  whereas  Horn 
players  invariably  fulfil  the  obvious  intention  of 
the  composer  by  descending  only  a  fifth,  and  thus 
completing  the  common  chord. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  first  part  of  the  melody, 
written  in  the  treble  clef,  is  really  played  by  the 
E  Horn  a  minor  sixth  lower  than  its  written 
symbol,  and  the  bass  part  a  major  third  higher, 
thus  reaching  E  in  the  8-foot  octave.  The  pass- 
,age,  if  literally  played,  as  it  would  be  by  an 
organist,  would  end  on  the  impossible  and  hardly 
musical  E  of  the  1 6-foot  octave.  These  remarks 
apply  to  the  illustrative  passage  quoted 
below  from  the  Choral  Symphony ;  the  Scena 
( '  Komm  Hoffnung')  in  'Fidelio'  for  3  Horns; 
and  a  very  florid  obbligato  to  the  bass  song 
•  Deign,  great  Apollo,'  in  the  1  Ruins  of  Athens,' 
scored  for  four  horns,  two  in  F  and  two  in  C. 

In  the  Eroica  Symphony  the  trio  is  scored  for 
3  Horns  in  Eb,  playing  on  closed  notes.  In 
the  4th  Symphony  two  horns  in  Et>  attack  top  C 
pianissimo,  and  Blur  down  to  G  and  E  below. 
The  slow  movement  of  the  Pastoral  contains  a 
difficult  passage  for  two  horns  in  thirds,  kept  up 
fur  several  bars.  In  the  Vivace  of  the  7th— near 
the  close— the  low  note  already  named  (sounding 
E)  is  sustained  by  the  second  horn  for  no  less 
than  22  bars  without  intermission. 

Horn  in  A. 


I  Horn*  in  F.  dol. 


The  G  here  given,  and  which  has  been  shown 
to  be  noted  an  octave  too  low,  really  appears  to 
be  an  outlying  harmonic,  or  fictitious  note,  not 
recognised  in  the  ordinary  harmonic  scale,  ob- 
tained by  a  very  loose  lip  and  sounding  the  fifth 
of  the  fundamental  note,  intermediate  between 
that  and  the  first  harmonic.  To  make  it  a  real 
note,  the  Horn  should  begin  on  32-foot  C,  which 
is  impossible  for  a  16-foot  tube,  and  there  ought 
to  be  a  harmonic  third  on  the  second  space  in 
the  bass  clef,  which  does  not  exist.  Many 
players  cannot  produce  it  at  all,  and  few  can 
make  sure  of  it.  The  slow  movement  contains 
a  melodious  passage  in  contrary  motion  with 
the  Clarinet,  and  in  the  scherzo  the  two  move  in 
close  harmony  with  the  Bassoons  and  Clarinets, 
the  second  horn  commencing  the  trio  with  a 
solo  on  its  low  G  and  Ff  (sounding  E  and  Df, 
an  at  6),  the  latter  a  closed  note;  a  phrase 
which  is  repeated   17  times  with  but  slight 


In  the  minuet  of  the  8th  occurs  a  long  and 
important  duet  for  two  Horns  in  F,  accompanied 
by  the  violoncello  solo,  and  beginning  as  fol- 


imitated  by  the  clarinet,  and  running  into  a 
conversation  between  the  two  Horns,  who  repeat 
alternately  the  same  notes. 

(1)  rSJ . (i>^ 


In  the  Adagio  of  the  9th,  or  Choral  Symphony, 
the  4th  horn-solo  is  said  to  be  hardly  playable  as 
written  for  the  Et>  crook,  without  valves,  but 
becomes  possible  by  transposing  on  to  an  El]  horn.1 

Horn  in  E?. 

■g  — 


etc. 


Even  these  difficulties  are  surpassed  by  a  bar  of 
fifteen  notes  closely  following  tho  foregoing. 


etc 


Schubert's  great  Symphony  in  C  (No.  9)  opens 
with  a  passage  of  eight  bars  for  the  two  horns  in 
unison,  and  they  are  used  with  beautiful  effect, 
with  the  accompaniment  of  the  strings  alone,  in 
the  Andante  of  the  same  work  just  before  the 
return  to  the  subject. 

No  other  composer  baa  surpassed  or  even 
equalled  Weber  in  his  masterly  use  of  this  instru- 
ment. He  evidently  loved  it  above  all  other 
voices  in  the  orchestra.  Besides  abundant  con- 
certed music,  the  effective  opening  of  the  Over- 
ture to  Oberon,  the  weird  notes  in  that  of  Der 
Freischlltz,  and  the  lovely  obbligato  to  the  Mer- 
maid's song,  will  rise  into  immediate  remembrance. 
He  fully  appreciates  its  valuo,  not  only  as  a 
melodic  instrument,  but  as  a  source,  whether 
alone  or  blended  with  other  qualities  of  tone,  of 
strange  and  new  asthetical  effects. 

The  same,  in  a  somewhat  less  marked  degree, 
may  be  said  of  Mendelssohn,  who  makes  com- 
paratively less  melodic  use  of  the  Horn,  but  very 
much  of  its  combining  and  steadying  powers. 
Notable  exceptions  are  however  the  opening 
phrase  of  the  Duet  and  Chorus  in  the  Hymn  of 
Praise,  and  the  Notturno  in  the  '  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.'  When  the  latter  was  first 
performed  in  this  country,  1 " 


I  The  difficulty  of  IhU  puwa  h  tometlmr*  met  In  the  orch<itra  by 
irlTlng  the  two  low  not«->  i  which  tound  Kb  and  Hb  below  the  bau  stave) 
to  one  of  Uie  other  player*.  *>  that  the  Midden  tramltum  of  three 
octarei  Is  not  felt,  and  the  low  note*  are  obtained  wlU>  greater 
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de»ired  the  copyist  to  forward  the  part  early  to 
Mr.  Piatt,  who  was  to  play  it. 

With  Roseiui,  the  son  of  a  horn-player,  and 
himself  no  mean  performer  on  it,  a  new  school 
may  be  said  to  commence.  He  uses  it  freely  for 
his  bright  and  taking  melodies,  whether  alone  or 
in  pairs ;  but  the  old  method  of  Mozart  is  lost, 
and  valves  become  essential  for  the  execution 
of  runs,  tnn»,  scales  with  which  the  part  is 
abundantly  strewn.  In  '  William  Tell,'  especially 
a  favourite  and  recurring  effect  is  that  of  the 
Horn  imitating  the  Alpeuhorn,  and  echoing 
among  the  Swiss  mountains.  The  triplet  pas- 
sages thus  allotted  it  in  rapidly  shifting  keys 
are  to  the  last  degree  difficult  and  treacherous. 
Rossini's  example  seems  to  have  been  followed  by 
Auber  and  many  more  recent  composers. 

In  Brahms's  2nd  Symphony  (in  D,  op.  7-0  the 
Horns  have  a  very  important  part,  especially  in 
the  first  Allegro. 

Music  for  the  ffom. 


With 

Mozart.— Op.  92,  First  Concerto;  op.  105, 
Second  do. ;  op.  1 06,  Third  do. 

Weber  — Op.  45,  Concertino  do. 

Kalliwoda.— Op.  51,  Introduction  and  Ron- 
deau. 

Reissioer.— Op.  153,  Elcgie  and  Rondeau  for 
chromatic  horn. 

Schumann. — Op.  86,  Concerto  for  4  horns  and 


Beethoven. — Op.  8 1 6,  Sextet  for  two  horns  and 
string  Quartet.  Op.  17,  Sonata,  piano  and  horn. 

Himmel.— Op.  18,  Grand  Sextet  for  piano, 
2  hornn  and  string. 

Mozart.  — First  divertimento  for  a  violins, 
viola,  2  horns  and  cello. 

Mozart. — Op.io6,  Quintet  for  horn  and  string 
Quartet. 

Reicha. — Op.  82,  Twenty-four  Trios  for  3  horns. 
Op.  93,  Twelve  Trios  for  2  horns  and  cello. 

Hummel— Op.  74,  Grand  Septet  for  piano, 
oboe,  horn,  flute,  viola,  cello  and  contrabasso. 

Kalkkkenner. — Op,  13,  Septett  for  piano,  2 
violins,  2  horns,  tenor  and  bass. 

Schumann.— Op.  70,  Adagio  and  Allegro  for 
piano  and  horn. 

Thalbeho.— Op.  7,  Grand  Divertissement  for 
piano  and  horn. 

Brahms  —Op.  40,  Trio  for  piano,  violin,  and 
horn  (or  cello). 

See  also  under  Clarinet,  Oboe,  etc  for  con- 
certed pieces.  [W.H.S.] 

HORN.  Karl  Friedrich,  was  born  at  Nord- 
hausen,  Saxony,  1762.  After  studying  music 
under  Schroter  at  Nordhausen,  he  came  in  1 78  2 
to  London,  where  Count  Briihl,  the  Saxon  am- 
bassador, patronised  him,  and  introduced  him  as 
a  teacher  amongst  the  English  nobility.  Having 
published  his  first  work,  'Six  Sonatas  for  the 
Pianotorte,'  he  was  appointed  music  master  in 
ordinary  to  Queen  Charlotte  and  the  Princesses, 
an  office  which  he  held  until  1811.    In  1808,  in 


HORN. 

conjunction  with  Samuel  Wesley,  he  commenced 
the  preparation  of  an  English  edition  of  J.S.  Bach's 
'  Wohltemperirte Clavier,"  which  was  published  in 
1810.  In  1823  he  succeeded  William  Sexton  as 
organist  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  and  died 
Aug.  5,  1830.  Horn  composed  some  'Military 
Divertimentos,' '  Twelve  Themes  with  Variations 
for  the  Pianoforte,  with  an  accompaniment  for 
Flute  or  Violin,'  and  several  sets  of  Sonatas.  He 
was  also  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Thorough  Bas». 

His  son,  Charles  Edward,  was  born  in  St. 
Martm's-in-the-Fields  in  1786.  He  received  bis 
early  musical  education  from  his  father,  and  in 
1808  had  a  few  lessons  from  Kauzxiui.  Return- 
ing to  London,  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
position  as  a  concert  singer,  but  not  succeeding 
he  changed  his  course,  and  on  June  26,  1800, 
appeared  at  the  English  Opera  House,  Lyceum, 
in  M.  P.  King's  opera,  'Up  all  night.'  In  the 
next  year  he  composed  and  produced  'The 
Magic  Bride,'  upon  which  he  quitted  the  stage 
and  studied  singing  under  Thomas  Welsh.  In 
1 8 1 4  he  reappeared  as  The  Seraskier  in  S '.-race's 
'  Siege  of  Belgrade,'  with  great  success.  His 
connection  with  the  theatres  both  as  composer 
and  singer  lasted  for  many  years.  His  voice 
was  poor,  but  of  such  extensive  compass  that 
he  was  able  to  undertake  baritone  as  well  a  a 
tenor  parts.  On  the  production  of  'Der  Frei- 
Bchiitz  at  Drury  Lane,  Horn  took  the  part  of 
Caspar,  displaying  considerable  histrionic  ability. 
In  1 83 1  and  32  he  was  director  of  the  music 
at  the  Olympic.  About  33  he  went  to  America 
and  introduced  several  English  operas  at  the 
Park  Theatre,  New  York,  with  marked  success. 
A  severe  illness  having  deprived  him  of  the  use 
of  his  voice,  he  retired  from  the  stage  and  com* 
menced  teaching,  and  established  himself  in  busi- 
ness as  an  importer  and  publisher  of  music  in 
connection  with  a  Mr.  Davis.  During  his  stay 
in  America  he  produced  an  oratorio,  entitled 
'The  Remission  of  Sin.'  In  the  beginning  of 
1843  Horn  returned  to  England.  In  1845  his 
oratorio,  renamed  '  Satan,'  was  performed  by  the 
Melophonic  Society,  and  he  was  appointed  mu- 
sical director  at  the  Princess's  Theatre.  In  1847 
he  again  went  to  America,  aud  on  July  23  was 
elected  conductor  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  of  Boston.  Early  in  1848  he  revisited 
England  for  a  short  time,  and  produced  his 
oratorio '  Daniel's  Prediction.'  Upon  his  return  to 
Boston  he  was  re-elected  conductor  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  June  10,  1848.  He  died  at 
Boston  Oct.  21,  1849.  His  productions  for  the 
theatre  include  '  The  Magic  Bride,'  and  '  Tricks 
upon  Travellers'  (with  Reeve),  1810  ;  'The 
Bee  Hive'  and  'The  Boarding  House.'  1811; 
'  Rich  and  Poor,'  and  'The  Devil's  Bridge '  (with 
Braham),  181 2;  'Godolphin,  the  Lion  of  the 
North,'  1813;  'The  Ninth  Statue,'  and  'The 
Woodman's  Hut.'  1814;  'Charles  the  Bold,' 
1 815;  'The  Persian  Hunters,'  "The  Election,' 
and  '  The  Wizard,'  181 7  ;  •  Diroe,*  1821  ;  Songs 
in  '  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor'  (with  Webbe, 
jun.,  Parrv,  etc.),  including  the  popular  duet, 
'  I  know  a  bank,'  and  '  Actors  al  fresco'  (with  T. 
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ooke  and  Blewitt),  1823  ;  '  Philandering,*  1824 ; 
The  Death  Fetch,'  and  •  Peveril  of  the  Peak,' 
S26  ;  «  Pay  to  my  order.'  1827  ;  and  ■  Honest 
raudn'  (containing  the  beautiful  ballad,  'Tlie 
eep,  deep  sea,'  originally  sung  by  the  composer, 
ml  afterwards  raised  to  the  summit  of  popularity 
y  the  singing  of  Mali  bran),  1830.  He  also 
om  potted  *  Lalla  Rookh' (produced  in  Dublin), 
Annette.'  '  Nourjahad,'  and  M.  P.,'  the  dates 
f  ]>erforraanoe  of  which  are  uncertain,  a  cantata 
utitled  *  Christmas  Bells,'  a  set  of  canzonets, 
•esidea  numerous  single  songs,  glees,  etc.,  and 
dited  a  collection  of  Indian  Melodies.  Some 
f  his  songs,  '  Cherry  ripe,'  *  Thro'  the  wood,' 
I've  been  roaming/  and  '  Ev'n  as  the  sun.' were 
dghly  popular.  [W.H.H.] 

HORNPIPE.  An  English  dance,  probably 
ailed  after  an  obsolete  instrument,  of  which 
10 thing  but  the  name  is  known.  The  •  College 
-iornpipe'  is  a  well-known  and  spirited  specimen, 
ft  is  in  two  sections  of  8  bars,  each  ending  with 
.hree  beats  of  the  foot,  like  the  Branle.  [See 
>.  289.]  We  quote  the  first  section  ;  there  is  no 
•epeat,  but  the  tune  closes  with  the  three  last 
>ars  of  the  quotation. 
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Hornpipes  were  much  written  in  the  last 
century,  and  Dr.Stainer  (Diet,  of  Musical  Terms) 
and  Mr.Chappell  (Popular  Music)  give  specimens 
with  various  dates  from  1700  to  1800.  The 
older  ones  are  in  3-2  time;  the  later  ones,  as 
alxive,  in  common  time. 

Handel  ends  the  7th  of  his  1 2  Grand  Concertos 
with  one  which  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
Hornpipe  artistically  treated. 


tf- 


•tc. 


In  his  'Semele'  the  Chorus  'Now  Love,  that 
everlasting  boy,'  is  headed  alia  Hornpiiw. 

The  airs  '  My  lx>ve  is  but  a  lassie  yot'  and  '  The 
British  Grenadier,'  and  the  hymn  "tune  '  Helms- 
^y.'  are  hornpipes ;  the  last,  indeed,  strongly 
^•etuhles  Miss  Galley's  hornpipe,  1 780.  [G.J 


HOLYOKE,  Samuel,  A.M.  An  American 
teacher  and  composer  of  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  born  at  Boxford,  Mass.,  1 77 1. 
He  published  '  Hannonia  Americana'  (printed 
in  type  at  Boston,  1791) — a  collection  of  hymn- 
tunes  and  other  pieces,  in  which  the  absurd  practice 
of  imitations  and  'fugues'  was  done  away  with, 
and  homophony  and  common  sense  introduced. 
Also  'The  Instrumental  Assistant'  (vol.  i.  1806, 
vol.  ii.  I 807,  Exeter,  N.  H.)  Also '  The  Columbian 
Repository  of  Sacred  Harmony*  (Exeter,  N.  H, 
1 809),  a  very  voluminous  work.  Also,  with  Oliver 
Holden, '  The  Massachusetts  Compiler.'  He  died 
at  Concord,  N.  H,  in  the  spring  of  18 16,  much 
regretted  and  esteemed.  No  piece  of  his  music 
is  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  [G.] 

HORSLEY,  William,  Mus.  Bac.,  born  in 
London,  Nov.  15,  1774,  having  at  the  age  of 
16  chosen  music  as  a  profession,  was  articled 
for  five  years  to  Theodore  Smith,  a  pianist  and 
minor  composer,  from  whom  he  received  but 
small  instruction  and  much  ill  usage.  He  pro- 
fited greatly  however  by  his  intimacy  with  the 
three  brothers  Pring  and  Dr.  Callcott,  his  asso- 
ciation with  whom  led  him  to  the  practice  of 
purely  vocal  composition,  and  he  soon  produced 
many  excellent  glees,  canons  and  rounds,  besides 
services  and  anthems.  He  became  organist  of 
Ely  Chapel.  Holborn.  In  1 798  a  suggestion  of 
his  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  CoNCEN- 
TORE8  Sodalkh.  About  the  same  time  he  was 
appointed  assistant  organist  to  Dr.  Callcott  at  the 
Asylum  for  Female  Orphans,  upon  which  he  re- 
signed his  appointment  at  Ely  Chapel.  On  June 
18,  1800,  he  graduated  Mus.  Bac.  at  Oxford,  his 
exercise  being  an  anthem,  'When  Israel  came 
out  of  Egypt.'  On  the  revival  of  the  Vocal 
Concerts  in  1801,  Horsley  produced  several  new 
compositions,  and  for  several  years  continued  tq 
supply  them,  not  only  with  glees  and  songs,  but 
also  with  instrumental  pieces,  amongst  which 
were  three  symphonies  for  full  orchestra.  In 
1802,  Callcott  having  resigned  the  organistship 
of  the  Asylum,  Horsley  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. In  181 2  he  was  chosen  organist  of  the 
newly-erected  Belgrave  Chapel,  Halkin  Street, 
Grosvenor  Place,  which  ho  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  Asylum.  In  1837,  on  the  death  of  R. 
J.  S.  Stevens,  he  became  organist  of  the  Charter 
House,  still  retaining  his  other  appointments. 
Horsley  published  five  Collections  of  Glees ;  a 
Collection  of  40  Canons;  a  Collection  of  Psalm 
Tunes  with  Interludes,  1828  ;  many  single  glees 
and  songs,  sonatas  and  other  pieces  for  the  piano- 
forte, and  1  An  Explanation  of  the  Major  and 
Minor  Scales.'  He  contributed  several  glees  to 
Clementi  and  Co.'s  '  Vocal  Harmony,'  the  second 
edition  of  which  was  issued  under  his  care.  He 
edited  a  Collection  of  the  Glees,  etc.,  of  Dr. 
Callcott,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  memoir  of  the 
composer  and  an  analysis  of  his  works,  and 
Book  I.  of  Byrd's  '  Can ti ones  Sacne'  (for  the 
Musical  Antiquarian  Society).  Horsley  holds  a 
deservedly  high  rank  among  glee  composers. 
His  'By  Celia's  arbour,*  'See  the  chariot  at 
hand,*  'Mine  be  a  cot,'  'Cold  is  Cadwallo's 
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tongue,'  '  0  Nightingale/  and  others,  have  long 
held,  and  will  doubtless  long  continue  to  hold, 
a  foremost  place  in  the  estimation  of  lovers 
of  that  class  of  com|>osition.  He  died  June  I  2, 
1858.  Ue  married  Elizabeth  Hutchins,  eldest 
daughter  of  Dr.  Calcott.  who  survived  him 
until  Jan.  30,  1875.  During  Mendelssohn's  visit 
to  England  in  1839  he  began  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Horsley  family  which  ripened  into  an 
intimate  friendship,  as  is  evident  from  the  letters 
printed  in  'Goethe  and  Mendelssohn.' 

Horaley'a  son,  Charles  Edward,  was  born  in 
I  ondon  in  1822,  and  instructed  in  music  by  his 
father,  and  in  the  pianoforte  by  Moscheles.  His 
promise  was  so  great  that  he  was  sent,  in  1839, 
on  Mendelssohn's*  advice,  to  study  under  Haupt- 
mann  at  Cassel,  whence  he  afterwards  went  to 
Leipsic  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  instruction 
of  Mendelssohn  himself.*  Whilst  in  Germany 
he  produced  several  instrumental  compositions, 
amongst  them  a  Trio  fur  pianoforte,  violin,  and 
violoncello,  and  an  overture,  the  latter  performed 
at  Cassel  in  1845.  Returning  to  England  he 
became  organist  of  St.  John's,  Notting  Hill,  and 
produced  several  important  works — '  David'  and 
'  Joseph,'  oratorios,  both  composed  for  the  Liver- 
pool Philharmonic  Society,  and  'Gideon,'  oratorio, 
composed  for  the  Glasgow  Musical  Festival, 
1 860  ;  an  anthem  for  the  consecration  of  Fairfield 
Church,  near  liverpool,  1854;  and  music  for 
Milton's  '  Com  us,'  beside*  many  pieces  for  the 
pianoforte,  songs,  etc.  In  1 868  be  quitted  England 
for  Australia,  and  there  he  wrote  an  ode  entitled 

*  Euterpe,'  for  solos,  chorus  and  orchestra,  fur 
the  opening  of  the  Town  Hall,  Melbourne,  in 
1870.'  After  remaining  in  Melbourne  for  some 
time,  he  removed  to  the  United  States,  and  died 
at  New  York.  March  2,  1876.  A  'Text  Book  of 
Harmony'  by  him  was  published  posthumously 
in  Dec.  76,  by  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  [W.H.H.] 

HORTENSE.  Ecgkniic  de  Reahharnaih, 
daughter  of  Josephine,  Queen  of  Holland  and 
mother  of  Napoleon  III,  known  as  'La  reins 
Hortense,'  bor.i  in  Paris  April  10,  1783,  died  at 
Viry,  Oct.  5,  1837,  the  reputed  authoress  (at 
Utrecht,  1807)  of  both  words  aud  melody  of 

•  Partant  pour  la  Syrie.'  an  air  which  has  l>een 
said  to  have  been  to  the  Empire  what  the  '  Mar- 
seillaise' was  to  the  Republic.  Her  musical 
knowledge  was  very  slight,  but  in  Drouet  Bhe 
had  a  clever  musician  for  secretary,  who  has  left 
an  amusing  account 1  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  required  to  reduce  into  form  the  melodies 
which  she  hummed.  Whether  Drouet  or  the 
Queen  of  Holland  were  the  real  author  of  the 
prettv  tune  in  question,  it  is  certain  that  she 
will  always  be  credited  with  it.  [M.C.C.] 

HOSANN  A,  a  Hebrew  word,  honhia  na,  mean- 
ing 'Save  now  !'  (Psalm  cxviii.  25 ),  used  as  an 
exclamation  of  triumph  in  Matt.  xxi.  9,  etc.  In 
its  Latin  form  0»mma  in  wdtis  it  occurs  in 


>  Srv  I.*1t«r  Jan.  IT.  1KW.  In  ' 
•  Ibid.  March  1\|H41. 
»  A 
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the  Mass,  after  both  Sanctus  and 
[Ohanna.]  In  English  music  the  word  will 
always  live  in  the  grand  anthem  of  Orlando 
Gibbons.  '  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David,*  the 
subject  of  which  is  introduced  by  Sullivan  in 
the  '  Light  of  the  World . '  [G  ] 

HOTHRY.  or  OTTEBY,  Johx.  an  English 
Carmelite  monk,  who  lived  in  the  Utter  half  of 
the  15th  century,  and  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  the  Carmelite  monastery  at  Ferrara, 
was  famous  for  his  skill  in  the  science  of  music. 
He  was  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  Proportions 
of  Music,  Cantus  figuratus  and  1  ount<  rpoint, 
MS.  copies  of  which  exist  at  Ferrara  and  Bo- 
logna, in  the  National  Library  at  Paris  aud  the 
British  Museum  (Add.  MS.  10.336V  It  b 
printed  by  Cuuasemaker,  '  Scriptorum  de  M  usiea 
Medii  ipvi,'  iii.  328.  [W.H.  H.] 

HOWARD.  Sami  kl,  Mus.  Doc.,  born  1710. 
a  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Croft  and 
sulwequently  a  pupil  of  Pepusch  ;  was  after- 
wards organist  of  St.  Clement  Dane*,  and  St. 
Bride,  Fleet  Street.  In  1744  he  composed  the 
music  for  *  The  Amorous  Goddess,  or,  Harlequin 
Married,'  a  pantomime  produced  at  Drury  Lane. 
In  1769  he  graduated  as  Doctor  of  Music  at 
Cambridge.  He  composed  numerous  songs  and 
cantatas  (many  of  which  appeared  under  the 
name  of  •  The  British  Orpheus,'  in  several  books, 
and  others  in  various  collections  ,  sonatas,  and 
other  pieces  for  instruments.  He  assisted  Boyce 
in  the  compilation  of  his '  Cathedral  Music'  He 
died  in  1 78  2.  An  anthem  of  his,  with  orchestra, 
'This  is  the  day.'  was  published  in  1792.  A 
melodious  song  by  him,  '  0  hail  I  been.'  from 
'Love  in  a  Village,'  is  given  in  the  Musical 
Library,  vol.  iii.  [W.H.H.] 

HOWELL,  J  a  11  km,  was  born  at  Plymouth. 
Pressing  a  fine  voice  he  was,  at  an  early  age, 
taught  singing,  and  at  10  years  of  age  sang  in 
public.  He  was  brought  to  London  in  1824 
and  in  the  next  year  admitted  a  pupil  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where  he  studied  sing- 
ing under  Rovedino  and  afterwards  under  Cn- 
velli,  and  the  pianoforte  and  clarinet  under  T. 
M.  Mudie.  He  subsequently  learned  the  double 
bass  under  Anfossi,  and  made  such  rapid  progress 
that  he  decided  upon  making  it  his  especial  in- 
strument. He  continued  a  pupil  of  the  Academy 
for  about  5  years,  during  j>art  of  which  time  he 
acted  as  sub-professor  of  the  double  bass.  On 
the  cessation  of  his  pupilage  he  was  appointed 
a  Professor  and  afterwards  Associated  honorary 
memlier  of  the  Academy.  He  soon  took  bis  place 
in  all  the  l>est  orchestras,  and  on  the  death  of 
Drngonetti  in  1846  succeeded  him  as  principal. 

His  elder  son.  Arthur,  is  an  excellent  double 
bass  player  and  baas  singer ;  and  his  younger  son, 
Edward,  holds  the  post  of  principal  violoncello 
at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera.  [W. H.  H.] 

HOWGILL.  William,  organist  at  White- 
haven in  1 794.  and  afterward*  in  London ;  pub- 
lished '  Four  Voluntaries,  part  of  the  3rd  chapter 
of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  for  three  voices,  and 
Six  favourite  Psalm  Tunes,  with  an  accompani 
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mcnt  for  the  Organ';  'Two  Voluntaries  for  the 
Organ,  with  a  Miserere  and  Gloria  Tibi,  Domine/ 
and  'An  Anthem  and  two  preludes  for  the 
Organ.'  [W.H.H.] 
HOYLAND,  John,  son  of  a  cutler  at  Sheffield, 
born  in  1783,  in  early  life  a  pupil  of  William 
Mather,  organist  of  St.  James's  Church  in  that 
town.  In  1 808  he  succeeded  his  master,  and  in 
1 81 9  removed  to  Louth,  Lincolnshire,  where  he 
established  himself  as  a  teacher,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  chosen  organist  of  the  |>arish  church. 
He  composed  several  anthems  and  other  pieces 
of  sacred  music,  besides  songs  and  pianoforte 
pieces.  He  died  Jan.  18,  1827.  His  son,  Wil- 
l  i.vM,  was  elected  organist  of  Louth  parish  church 
in  1829,  and  held  the  appointment  until  his  death, 
Nov.  1,  1857.  [W.H.H.] 

HOYLK,  John,  was  author  of  a  dictionary  of 
musical  terms  entitled  '  Dictionarium  Music*, 
being  a  complete  Dictionary,  or  Treasury  of 
Music,'  published  in  1770,  and  republished  with 
a  varied  title  in  1 790.  He  is  said  to  have  died 
in  1797.  [W.H.H.] 

H  U  BERT.  See  Porforino. 

HUDSON,  Robert,  Mus.  Baa,  born  1731, 
was  a  tenor  singer,  and  sang  when  a  young  man 
at  Ranelagh  and  Marylebone  Gardens.  In  1 755 
he  was  ass  stant  organist  of  St.  Mildred,  Bread 
Street,  lu  1756  he  was  ap[tointed  vicar-choral 
of  St.  Paul's,  in  1 758  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  anil  in  1773  almoner  and  master  of  the 
children  of  St.  Paul's,  which  offices  he  resigned 
in  1 793.  He  waa  also  music  master  at  Christ's 
Hospital.  Hudson  was  the  composer  of  'The 
Myrtle,'  a  collection  of  songs  in  three  books,  pub- 
lished in  1 767  ;  of  a  service  and  some  chants, 
and  many  hymn  tunes.  He  also  set  for  five 
voices  the  lines  on  Dr.  Child's  monument  at  Wind- 
sor, commencing  '  Go,  happy  soul.'  He  died  at 
Eton  in  Dec.  1815.  His  daughter.  Mary,  was  in 
1  790,  and  till  her  death.  Mar.  28.  1801,  organist  of 
St.  Olave.  Hart  Street,  and  St.  Gregory,  Old  Fish 
Street.  She  was  the  composer  of  several  hymn 
tunes,  and  set  for  five  voices  the  English  version 
of  the  Latin  epitaph  on  Purcell's  gravestone, 
*  Applaud  so  great  a  guest.'  [W.  H.  H.j 

Hi.' NT  EN,  Franz,  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Dec.  26,  1793,  at  Coblentz,  where  his  father 
Daniel  was  organist.  In  1819  he  went  to  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  Btudying  the  piano  with 
Pradher,  and  composition  with  Reicha  and 
Cherubini.  He  lived  by  teaching  and  arranging 
pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  and  in  time  his  lessons 
and  compositions  commanded  high  prices,  although 
the  latter,  with  the  exception  of  a  trio  concertante 
for  P.  P.  violin,  and  cello,  were  of  little  value. 
His  '  Methode  nouvelle  j>our  le  piano'  (Schott) 
had  at  one  time  a  reputation.  In  1837  he  retired 
to  Coblentz,  and  lived  on  his  means  till  his  death 
in  February  1878.  His  two  brothers,  Wilhelm 
and  Peter,  are  still  successful  pianoforte  teach- 
ers at  Coblentz  and  Duisburg.  [E.G.] 

HUTTEN  BRENNER.  An  Austrian  musical 
family,  memorable  from  its  connexion  with  Bee- 
thoven and  Schubert.     An.-llm,  the  eldest,  a 


professional  musician,  was  born  at  Gratz,  Oct. 
13,  1794.  He  waa  for  five  years  a  pupil  of 
Salieri's  in  Vienna,  during  which  time  he  became 
intiutate  with  Beethoven,  Schubert,  and  other 
musicians  of  the  day.  He  was  one  of  the  two 
persons  present  when  Beethoven  died.  Why  he 
took  no  part  in  the  funeral  b  not  explained,  but 
it  is  certain  that  his  name  is  not  mentioned. 
He  was  a  very  voluminous  composer  in  all  de- 
partments, and  one  of  his  Requiems,  dedicated 
to  Salieri,  is  spoken  of  as  a  work  of  real  merit. 
It  was  performed  for  Schubert  Dec.  23,  1828. 
Schubert  had  a  great  regard  for  Arotelm.  The 
well  known  song  'Die  Forelle'  (op.  3a)  was 
written  at  his  house  'at  12  o'clock  at  night,' 
as  Schubert  himself  says.1  In  his  hurry  Schubert 
shook  the  ink  over  the  paper  instead  of  the  sand, 
a  fact  to  which  the  autograph  bears  ample  wit- 
ness. The  B  minor  Symphony  was  in  Anselm's 
possession  up  to  the  time  of  it-  first  performance 
at  Vienna  in  Dec.  1865.  He  died  at  Ober- 
Andritz,  Styria.  June  5,  1868.  For  full  details 
see  his  biography  by  von  Leitner  (Gratz,  1868). 

Josef,  the  second  brother,  an  enthusiastic 
amateur,  was  a  government  employe.  His  devo- 
tion to  Schubert  was  excessive,  so  great  as 
sometimes  to  bore  the  object  of  it ;  he  was  un- 
wearied in  his  active  services,  communicated  with 
publishers,  and  did  all  that  devotion  and  admira- 
tion could  do  for  his  idol.  The  two  used  to  play 
duets  on  an  old  worn-out  piano.  He  was  about 
Schubert  during  his  last  illness,  and  obtained  the 
official  permission  for  the  performance  of  the 
Requiem  after  his  death.  The  fine  dramatic  song 
'  Die  Erwartung'  by  Schiller  (op.  1 1 6)  is  dedicated 
by  Schubert  to  '  his  friend  Josef  Huttenhrenner.' 

The  third  brother,  Heinrich,  was  a  lawyer  and 
a  '  Dr.  juris.'  He  was  also  a  poet,  aud  wiote  the 
words  lor  at  least  one  of  Schubert's  pieces — the 
part-song  '  Wehmuth'  (op.  80,  No.  1).  [G.] 

HUGUENOTS,  LBS.  Opera  in  5  acts  :  words 
by  Scribe  and  Deschamjw,  music  by  Meyerbeer. 
Produced  at  the  Academic  Feb.  29,  1836;  in 
London,  first  by  a  German  company,  at  Covent 
Garden,  April  20,  1842;  in  Italian  at  Covent 
Garden  as  '(Mi  Ugonotti,'  July  20,  1848;  In 
English  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  Aug.  16,  1849. 
Like  4  William  Tell,'  the  opera  is  always  greatly 
shortened  in  performance. 

For  a  remarkable  criticism  by  Schumann  nee 
the  Neue  Zeits -hnft,  Sept.  5,  l8?7,  and  Ge.-am- 
melte  Schrifteu,  ii.  220.  |G.] 

HULLAH,  John.  LL.D.,  was  born  at  Wor- 
cester, June  27,  181 2,  but  came  whilst  very 
young  to  London,  where  his  life  has  been  spent. 
He  received  no  regular  musical  instruction  until 
1829,  when  he  was  placed  under  William  Horsley. 
In  1832  he  entered  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction  in  sing- 
ing from  Crivelli.  He  first  liecame  known  aa 
a  composer  by  his  music  to  Charles  Dickens's 
oj>era,  '  The  Village  Coquettes,*  produced  at  the 
St.  Jamcs'B  Theatre,  Dec.  5,  1836.    This  was 

1  Kr*l«lf  to 
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followed  by  '  The  Barbers  of  Bassora,'  a  comic 
opera,  produced  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
Nov.  II,  1837,  and  'The  Outpost,'  at  the  same 
theatre,  May  17,  1838.  Soon  after  this  Mr. 
Hullah' s  attention  was  turned  to  that  which 
became  subsequently  the  business  of  his  life — 
popular  instruction  in  vocal  music  ;  and  attracted 
by  the  rejK>rts  of  Mainzer's  success  as  a  teacher, 
he  visited  Paris,  only  to  find  MainzerB  classes 
entirely  dispersed.  Early  in  1840  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  remained  for  some  time  observing 
Wilhem's  classes,  then  in  the  full  tide  of  success. 
On  his  return  to  England  ho  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  late  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth, 
then  Dr.  Kay,  and  undertook  tho  instruction  of 
the  students  in  the  Training  College  at  Hatter- 
sea,  the  first  established  in  England,  and  just 
opened  under  Ihe  direction  and  at  the  cost  of 
Dr.  Kay  and  Mr.  Edward  Carlton  Tufnell.  On 
Feb.  18,  1840,  he  gave  his  first  class  lesson  at 
Battersea,  and  from  that  day  dates  the  move- 
ment he  originated.  On  Feb.  I,  1841,  he  opened 
at  Exeter  Hall  a  school  for  the  instruction  of 
Schoolmasters  of  Day  and  Sunday  Schools  in 
Vocal  Music  by  a  system  baaed  on  that  of  Wil- 
hem,  which  met  with  remarkable  success.  Not 
only  schoolmasters  but  the  general  public  flocked 
to  obtain  instruction,  and  country  professors 
came  to  London  to  learn  the  system  and  obtain 
certificates  of  being  qualified  to  teach  it.  The 
system  was  acrimoniously  attack,  il,  but  it  out- 
lived all  opposition.  From  his  elementary  classes 
Mr.  Hullah  formed  two  schools,  an  upper  and  a 
lower,  and  commenced  giving  concert*  in  Exeter 
Hall,  the  membeh  of  his  upper  school  forming 
his  chorus,  and  the  orchestra  being  completed  by 
professional  principal  singers  and  instrumentalists. 
Remarkable  among  these  were  four  historical 
concerts  illustrating  in  chronological  order  the 
rise  and  progress  of  English  vocal  music,  given  at 
Exeter  Hall  on  Mondays  in  the  first  four  months 
of  1847.  At  thb  time  Mr.  Hullah 's  friends  and 
supporters  determined  on  erecting  and  present- 
ing to  him  a  concert  hall,  and.  having  procured 
a  piece  of  ground  near  Long  Acre,  the  foundation 
stone  of  St.  Martin's  Hall  was  laid  June  2  1 .  1847. 
The  hall  was  opened,  although  not  entirely  com- 
pleted, on  Feb.  11,  1850,  and  Mr.  Hullah  con- 
tinued to  give  his  concerts  there  until  the  building  I 
was  destroyed  by  fire  Aug.  j8,  i860,  on  the  oc- 
currence  of  which  event  his  friends  and  pupils 
testified  their  gratitude  and  sympathy  for  him 
by  the  j  resentation  of  a  handkome  testimonial. 
During  the  existence  of  the  upper  school  Mr. 
Hullah  brought  forward  a  large  number  of  un- 
known works,  old  and  new,  and  introduced 
many  vocalists,  some  of  whom  have  l)ecome  very 
eminent.  From  1840  to  i860  about  45,000 
persons  passed  through  his  classes.  In  1844 
Mr.  Hullah  was  appointed  Professor  of  Vocal 
Music  in  King's  College,  London,  an  ottice  which 
he  resigned  in  1874.  He  still  holds  (1879) 
similar  appointments  in  Queen's  College  and 
Bedford  College,  London,  with  both  of  which  he 
has  been  connected  since  their  foundation.  From 
1870  to  1873  he  was  conductor  of  the  concerts  of  I 


the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.    On  the  deati 
of  his  old  master,  Henley,  in  1858,  Mr.  Huikh 
was  appointed  organist  of  the  Charter  Houk. 
where  since  1841  he  had  carried  on  a  singiic 
class.    For  many  years  he  conducted  the  annual 
concert  of  the  Children  of  the  Metropolitan 
Schools  at  the  Crystal  Palace.    In  March  l8;i 
be  was  appointed  by  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  Inspector  of  Training  Schools  for 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  office  he  at  ill  hold*. 
In  1876  the  University  of  Edinburgh  unexpect- 
edly conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D,  and  in  1877  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  St.  Cecilia  in  Rome  and  of  the 
Musical  Academy  in  Florence.    Dr.  Hullah  u 
the  composer  of  many  songs,  etc.,  and  is  author 
of  '  A  Grammar  of  Vocal  Music ';  '  A  G rnnunar  of 
Harmony';  and  *A  Grammar  of  Counterpoint': 
'  The  History  of  Modern  M  usic  '(1862'),  and  '  The 
Third  or  Transition  Period  of  Musical  History' 
( 1 865)  (Courses  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain);  'The  Cultivation 
of  the  Speaking  Voice';  '  Mumc  in  the  House.' 
1877;  and  of  numerous  essays  and  other  paper* 
on  the  history  and  science  of  music  contributed  to 
various  periodicals  ;  also  of  many  songs,  some  of 
which — such  as  '  0  that  we  two  were  Mayinc' 
'Three  Fishers,'   'The  Storm' — have  become 
very  popular.    He  edited  '  Wilhem's  Method  of 
teaching  Singing,  adapted  to  English  use';  'The 
Psalter,  a  collection  of  Psalm  Tunes  in  4  part*.' 
1843;  The  Book  of  Praise  Hymnal,'  1S68;  -The 
Whole  Book  of  Psalms,  with  Chants';  and  a  large- 
number  of  vocal  compositions  in  parte  and  other 
publications  for  the  use  of  his  classes.  Amongst 
these  should  be  named  '  Part  Music'  (reprinted 
as  '  Vocal  Mubic'),  for  4  voices,  and  4  Vooil 
Scores,'— two  most  admirable  collections;  'Sa- 
cred Music'  (1867);  'The  Singer's  Library'; 
*  Sea  Songs,'  etc.,  etc.  [See  Part  Music  ;  Vocal 
Scores.]  [W.H.H] 

HUME,  Tobias,  an  officer  in  the  army  and 
an  excellent  performer  on  the  viol  da-gamba ; 
published  in  1605  'The  First  Part  of  Ayres, 
French,  Pollish  and  others  together,  some  in 
Tabliture,  and  some  in  Pricke  -  Song.  With 
Pavines,  Galliards,  and  Almaines  for  the  Viole 
de  Gambo  alone  ,  .  .  and  some  Songes  to  bee 
sung  to  tho  Viole,'  etc.,  containing  116  airs  in 
tableture  and  5  songs.  In  1607  he  published 
'  Captaiue  Hume's  Poeticall  Musicke  principally 
made  for  two  basse  viols,  yet  so  contrived  that 
it  may  l>e  plaied  eight  severall  waies  upon  sundry 
instruments  with  much  facilitie,'  etc.,  containing 
1 8  instrumental  and  4  vocal  pieces.  Hume  rose 
to  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  16+2,  being  then  a 
poor  brother  of  the  Charter  House,  he  presented 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords  offering  hU 
services  against  the  Irish  rebels,  which  he  after- 
wards printed,  but  it  is  evident  from  its  con- 
tents that  he  was  labouring  under  mental 
delusion.  [W.  H.  H.] 

HUMFREY,  PELHAM  (as  he  himself  wrote 
his  name,  although  it  is  commoidy  found  as 
Humphry  or  Humphrys,  with   every  possible 
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variety  of  spelling),  was  born  in  1647.    'He  is 
naitl  to  have  been  a  nephew  of  Col.  John  Hum- 
phrey, a  noted  Cromwellian,  and  Bradshaw's 
Hword- bearer.'    In  1660  he  became  one  of  the 
fir„t  B«t  of  Chi  (Uen  of  the  re -established  Chapel 
Koyal  under  Capt.  Henry  Cooke.    Whilst  still 
a  chorister  he  shewed  skill  in  composition,  as 
appears  by  the  2nd  edition  of  Clifford's  «  Divine 
Services  and  Anthems,'  1664,  which  contains  the 
words  of  five  anthems  'composed  by  Pelham 
Humfrey,  one  of  the  Children  of  His  Majesties 
Chappel,'  the  music  of  two  of  which  is  still  ex- 
tant.    During  the  same  period  he  joined  Blow 
and  Turner,  two  of  his  fellow-choristers,  in  the 
composition  of  what  iB  commonly  known  as  the 
flub- Anthem.1    Jn  1664  he  quitted  the  choir 
and  was  sent  abroad  by  Charles  II  to  pursue  his 
ht tidies.    He  received  from  the  Secret  Service 
money  in  that  year  '  to  defray  the  charge  of  his 
journey  into  France  and  Italy,  200/.';  in  the 
following  year  from  the  same  source  100/.,  and 
in   l6ft6,  15c/.     His  studies  were  prosecuted 
chiefly  in  Paris  under  Liilly.     On  Jan.  24, 
1666  -7  ne  was  during  his  absence  appointed  a 
(  ientleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the  room  of 
Thomas  Hazard,  deceased.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  the  following  October,  and  on  the  26th 
wan  sworn  into  his  place.     Anthems  by  him 
wore  at  once  j>erformed  in  the  Chapel  Royal. 
On  the  death  of  Capt.  Cooke,  July  13,  1672, 
Humfrey  was  appointed  his  successor  as  Master 
of  the  Children.    On  Aug.  8  following  he  had  a 
patent  (jointly  with  Thomas  Purcell)  as 'Com- 
poser in  Ordinary  for  the  Violins  to  His  Majesty.' 
Humfrey  died  at  Windsor.  July  14,  1674,  at 
the  early  age  of  27,  and,  three  days  afterwards, 
was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
near  the  south-east  door.    He  was  the  composer 
of  several  fine  anthems,  7  of  which  are  printed, 
but  without  the  orchestral  parts,  in  Boyce's 
'  Cathedral  Music'    The  greater  part  of  these, 
together  with  6  others  and  the  Club  Anthem, 
also  an  Evening  Service  in  E  minor,  are  con- 
tained in  the  Tudway  Collection  (Harl.  MS. 
7338),  and  others  are  extant  at  Ely,  Salisbury, 
and  Windsor.     Three  Sacred  Songs  by  him, 
and  a  Dialogue,  composed  jointly  with  Blow,  are 
printed  in  '  Harmonia  Sacra,'  book  ii.  1714.  He 
composed  two  Odes  for  the  King's  Birthday, 
•Smile,  smile  again,' and 'When  from  his  throne,' 
and  an  Ode  for  New  Year's  day,  '  See,  mighty 
nir.'  Many  songs  by  him  are  included  in  'Choice 
Ayres,  Songs  and  Dialogues,'  1676-84;  and  on 
the  rare,  separately-paged,  sheet  inserted  in  some 
copies  of  book  i.  of  that  publication,  containing 
•The  Ariel's  Songs  in  the  Play  call'd  The 
Tempest'  (Dryden  and  Davenant's  alteration 
produced  in  1670^,  his  setting  of  '  Where  the  bee 
Hucks'  is  to  be  found.    His  song  '  I  pats  all  my 
hours  in  a  shady  old  grove'  was  first  printed  in 

'  Said  by  Pr.Tudway  to  have  b**n  composed  on  a  naval  victory  over 
the  l>otch  by  tlir  of  York ;  but  It  cannot  have  been  »o.  at  no 

»ueh  event  occurred  until  Juoe  l«»>.  at  which  time  Humfrey  wu 
abroad.  The  ,tatrmeril  of  I>r.  ftvee  and  other*  that  It  wa»  com- 
jM««d  w  a  memorial  of  the  fraternal  e»teem  Wid  frlemWilp  of  the 
author*  u  much  more  probable.  Humfrey  l«  oaUl  to  have  competed 
the  former,  and  Blow  the  Uufr  portion  of  the  autliem.  Turner* 
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the  appendix  to  Hawkins's  History.  J.  S.  Smith 
included  5  songB  by  Humfrey  in  his  '  Musica 
Antiqua,'  amongst  them  '  Whereever  I  am  and 
whatever  I  do,'  composed  for  Dryden's  'Conquest 
of  Granada,'  part  L,  1672.  Humfrey  is  said  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  words  of  several 
songs  published  in  the  collections  of  his  time,  and 
to  have  been  a  fine  lutenist.  He  introduced  many 
new  and  beautiful  effects  into  his  compositions. 
He  was  the  first  to  infuBe  into  English  church 
music  the  new  style  which  he  himself  had  learnt 
from  Lully,  and  which  was  carried  much  farther 
by  Purcell  (see  Mr.  Hullah's  *  Modern  Music,' 
Lect.  4).  His  predilection  for  minor  keys  wan 
remarkable.  [W.H.H.J 

HUMMEL.  Johanx  Nepomuk,  a  classic  of 
the  pianoforte — but  a  dull  classic — was  the  son 
of  a  musician,  born  at  Presburg  Nov.  14,  1778, 
and  died  at  Weimar,  Oct.  17,  1837.  He  is  the 
principal  representative  of  a  manner  of  treating 
the  pianoforte  which  rested  ujton  the  light  touch 
and  thin  tone  of  early  Viennese  instruments,  and 
grew  together  with  the  rapid  improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  pianos  in  Germany  from  the 
beginning  of  the  century  to  about  1 830.  Hummel 
is  important  to  pianists  as  the  author  of  those 
academical  stock-pieces,  the  Concertos  in  A  minor 
and  B  minor,  the  Septet,  op.  74,  the  Sonatas  in 
F$  minor,  op.  81,  and  D  major,  op.  106,  and  of 
an  elaborate  instruction  book,  which  was  pub- 
lished some  years  too  late  to  make  its  mark. 

Brought  up  in  Mozart's  house,  deemed  the 
main  conservator  of  Mozartian  traditions,  an 
expert  conductor  and  a  good  teacher,  the  leading 
German  pianist,  a  very  clever  extempore  player, 
and  a  ready  writer  of  all  classes  of  music  from 
pianoforte  solos  to  masses  and  operas, — Hummel 
in  his  prime,  circa  1818,  was  treated  by  the 
mass  of  professed  musicians  as  the  equal  of 
Beethoven !  Endowed  with  curiously  little  in- 
ventive power,  rarely  warm,  and  quite  incapable 
of  humour  or  of  passion,  but  fully  equipped  with 
every  musical  virtue  that  can  be  acquired  by 
steady  plodding,  he  appears  expressly  cut  out  for 
the  hero  of  respectable  mediocrity.  The  formid- 
able size,  conventional  shape,  and  uniformly 
careful  workmanshipof  his  pieces,  and  particularly 
the  '  brilliant '  treatment  of  the  pianoforte  part, 
misled  his  contemporaries  to  accept  him  as  a 
master  of  the  first  order. 

It  was  about  1786,  whilst  Hummel's  father 
was  conducting  the  band  at  the  theatre  of 
Schikaneder, — Mozart's  friend  and  the  author  of 
the  libretto  to  Die  Zauberflote— that  the  boy, 
who  had  made  considerable  progress  in  singing 
and  piano-playing,  became  the  inmate  of  Mozart's 
house,  and  for  two  years  enjoy ed  Mozart's  in- 
struction. From  1788  to  95  he  travelled  as  a 
pianist  in  the  care  of  his  father  through  Germany, 
Denmark,  England  and  Holland,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  Vienna  resumed  his  studies  in  counter- 
point under  AlbrechtHberger,  and  had  the  advice  of 
Haydn  and  Salieri  regarding  composition.  From 
April  1,  1804,  to  May  181 1,  he  was  capelbneister 
to  Prince  Esterhazy,  doing  the  work  Haydn  had 
formerly  done.    After  teaching  and  composing 
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for  lome  years  at  Vienna,  he  wm  called,  in 
1816,  to  the  post  of  conductor  to  Stuttgart, 
and  subsequently,  in  1810,  to  Weimar,  from 
whence,  in  the  suite  of  the  grand-duchess  Maria 
Paulowna  he  went  to  Russia,  and  there  met  with 
a  reception,  the  cordiality  of  which  was  not 
exceeded,  and  rar<-ly  equalled,  in  the  various 
journeys  he  undertook  between  1815  and  33  to 
France,  Holland,  and  England,  where  in  the  latter 
year  he  conducted  operas. 

Hummers  compositions  consist  of  three  opera*  ; 
music  to  a '  Faerie,'  to  rive  pantomimes  or  ballets, 
all  more  or  less  stillborn  ;  two  masses,  op.  80  aud 
1 1 1  ;  a  Graduale  and  an  OfFertorium,  op.  88  and 
89,  which  are  still  to  t>e  met  with  in  the  churches 
of  Austria  and  elsewhere ;  ami,  besides  the  piano- 
forte works  already  mentioned,  of  a  numlwr  of 
Sonatas,  Etudes,  and  miscellaneous  display  pieces 
for  two  or  four  hands,  a  couple  of  Trim,  a 
Quintet,  etc.  [E.  D.] 

HUMORESKE.  A  title  adopted  by  Schu- 
mann for  his  Op.  20  and  Op.  88,  No.  2,  the 
former  for  Piano  solo,  the  latter  for  Piauo. 
Violin,  and  Cello.  Heller  and  Grieg  have  also 
used  the  term  for  pianoforte  pieces  —op.  04  and 
op.  9  and  16  resjHJctively.  There  is  nothing 
obviously  'humorous'  in  any  of  these,  ami  the 
term  '  caprice '  might  equally  well  Imj  applied  to 
them.  Rubinstein  also  entitles  his  Don  (Quixote 
'  Humoreske,'  but  the  'humour'  is  there  of  a 
much  more  obvious  and  Ixiisterous  kind.  [G.] 

HUMPHREYS,  Samuel,  was  employed  by 
Handel  to  make  additions  to  the  libretto  of  his 
oratorio  '  Esther.'  to  fit  it  for  public  perform- 
ance in  17.^2.  He  subsequently  provided  him 
with  the  words  of  '  1  >et>orah '  and  A  thaliah.'  He 
wan  also  author  of  '  Ulysses,'  an  o|>era  set  to 
music  by  John  Christopher  Smith,  and  of  a  |>oem 
on  the  Duke  of  Chandos's  seat  at  Canons.  He 
died  at  Canonbury,  Jan.  U,  1  7^S,  aged  about 
40  years.  [W.H.H.] 

HUNGARIAN  MUSIC.    [See  Magyar.] 

HUNT,  Arabella,  singer,  lutenist,  and  sing- 
ing mistress,  was  the  instructress  in  singing  of 
the  Princess  (afterwards  Oueeu)  Anne.  She  was 
also  a  favourite  of  Queen  Mary,  who  made  her 
one  of  her  |>ersonal  attendants  in  order  that  she 
might  have  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing  her 
sing.  Many  of  the  songs  of  Pureell  and  Plow 
were  composed  for  her.  The  l>eauty  of  her  person 
equalled  that  of  her  voice.  Congreve  wrote  an 
ode  'On  Mrs.  Arabella  Hunt  singing,'  which  is 
mentioned  by  J ohnsou  as  the  best  of  his  irregular 
poems  She  died  Dec.  26,  1 705,  After  her  death 
an  engraving  from  her  [M>rtrait  by  Kneller  was 
published,  with  some  panegyrical  lines  by  Con- 
greve (not  from  his  ode)  subjoined.  [W.H.H.] 

HUNT,  Thomas,  contributed  to  'The  Tri- 
umphes  of  Oriana,'  1601,  the  6 -part  madrigal. 
'  Hark  !  did  you  ever  heart-  so  sweet  a  singing !' 
An  anthem  by  him,  '  Put  me  not  to  rebuke,  is 
contained  in  Barnard's  MS.  collection  in  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society's  library.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  biography.  [W.H.H.] 


HURDY  GURDY. 

HUNTER.  Anne,  a  Scotch  lady,  wife  of  John 
Hunter  the  surgeon,  and  sister  of  Sir  Everard 
Home  the  physician.  She  was  born  1742.  and 
died  1821  The  Hunters  lived  in  Leicester  Square 
during  Haydn's  first  visit,  and  were  intimate  with 
him.  Mrs.  Hunter  wrote  the  words  for  hip  12 
Canzonets  (1792),  of  which  the  first  six  were 
dedicated  to  her  and  the  second  six  to  Lady 
Charlotte  Bertie.  Hunter's  death  (Oct.  16,  1793) 
put  a  stop  to  the  acquaintance.  Mrs.  Hunter 
publish*!  a  volume  of  poems  (1S01;  2nd  ed. 
1803),  which  are  condemned  by  the  Edinburgh 
and  praised  by  Blackwood.  She  was  also  pro- 
bably the  author  of  both  words  and  melody  of 
'  Lady  Anne  Bothwell's  Lament.'  She  is  men- 
tioned in  Robert  Burns's  MS. '  Edinburgh  C0111- 
monplaoe-Book,'  and  two  poems  by  her — 'To  the 
Nightingale,  on  leaving  E[arls]  C[ourt],  1784,' 
and  'A  Sonnet  in  Petrarch's  manner' — are  there 
copied  out  bv  the  Poet,  the  ouly  poems  which 
received  that  distinction.  [G.] 

HURDY  GURDY  (Fr.  Yitll*\  Ital.  Lira 
ttdrnea,  Ghiromla  ribem,  Stam^trlla,  Viola  da 
orbo ;  Germ.  liaurmleirr,  Deuttchtlccr.  Brt- 
tlerlrirr,  Vrehlrier;  Latinised.  Lyra  rwtira.  Lyra 
jxitfttnn).  Has  a  place  among  musical  instrument* 
like  that  of  the  Dulci- 
mer and  the  Bag- 
pipes, as  belonging  to 
rural  life,  and  quite 
outside  modern  musi- 
cal art.1  It  is  true 
that  in  the  first  half 
of  the  last  century 
the  Hunly  Gurdy  or 
Vielle  contributed  to 
the  amusement  of  the 
French  higherclasses, 
but  evidently  with 
that  affectation  of 
rusticity  so  abundant 
ly  shown  when  mock 
shepherds  ami  she]>- 
herdesses  flourished. 
Mr.  Engel  ('  Musical 
Instruments,'  1 S-4, 
p.  235)  gives  several 
titles  of  compositions 
wherein  the  Vielle 
formed,  in  combina- 
tion with  Bagpipes 
(Musette  \  Flutes  (of  both  kinds),  and  Hautl*>is. 
a  Fete  Chauipetre  orchestra.  M.  G.  Chouquet 
('  Catalogue  du  Muse'e  du  Conservatoire.*  Paris, 
lS75.  P-  »,0  adds,  for  the  instrument  alone, 
sonatas,  duos,  etc.,  by  Baptiste  and  other  com 
posers,  aud  two  methods  for  instruction  bv  fiouin 
and  Corrette.  This  music  of  a  modern  Arcadia 
seems  to  have  culminated  about  1750  in  the 
virtuosity  of  two  brothers,  Charles  and  Henri 
Baton ,  the  former  playing  the  Vielle,  which  he 
had  much  improved,  the  latter  the  Musette. 
Their  father,  a  luthier  at  Versailles,  was  a 
famous  Vielle  maker,  who  about  1716  20  adapted 
old  guitars  and  lutes  and  mounted  them  as 
hurdy-gurdies.    Other  eminent  makers  were 
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Pierre  and  Jean  Louvet,  Paris,  about  1750; 
Lambert,  of  Nancy,  1770-80;  Delaunay,  Paris; 
aud  Berge,  Toulouse. 

The  Hardy  Gurdy  is  an  instrument  the  sound 
of  which  is  produced  by  the  friction  of  stretched 
strings,  and  the  ditferent  tones  by  the  help  of 
keys.  It  has  thus  analogies  to  both  bowed  and 
clavier  instruments.  It  is  sometimes  in  the 
shape  of  the  old  Viola  d'  A  more  (a  viol  with  very 
high  ribs),  of  the  Guitar,  or,  as  in  the  woodcut, 
of  the  Lute.  Four  to  six  tuning-pegs  in  the  head 
bear  as  many  strings  of  catgut  or  sometimes 
wire,  two  of  which  only  are  carried  direct  to  the 
tailpiece,  and  tuned  in  unison,  and  one  or  both 
are  'stopped'  by  a  simple  ap|>aratus  of  keys 
with  tangents,  which  directed  by  the  fingers  of 
the  player's  left  hand,  shortens  the  vibrating 
length  to  make  the  melody.  The  chanterelle 
has  two  octaves  from  the  tenor  G  upwards  ;  the 
drones  are  tuned  in  C  or  G  ;  G  being  the  lowest 
string  in  either  key. 

In  the  cut  showing  the  wheel  and  tangents 
one  string  only  is  used  as  a  melody  string.  The 
ebony  keys  are  the  natural  notes,  the  ivory  the 
sharps.    From  the  position  in  which  the  Hurdy 
Gurdy  is  held  the  keys  return  by  their  own 
weight.   The  longer  strings,  deflected  and  carried 
round  the  ribs  or  over  the 
belly  and  raised  upon  pro- 
jecting studs,  are  tuned  as 
drones  or  bourdon  strings. 
All  these  strings  are  set 
in  vibration  by  the  wooden 
wheel,  which,  being  rosin- 
ed, has  the  function  of  a 
violin  bow,  and  is  inserted 
crosswise  in  an  opening  of 
the  Itelly  just  above  the 
tailpiece*,  the  motor  being 
a  handle  at  the  tail-end 
turned  by  the  player's  right 
hand.  There  are  two  sound- 
holes  in  the  belly  near  the 
w  heel.  The  Hurdy  Gurdy 
here    represented    is  a 
modern    French  instru- 
ment ('  Vielle  eu  forme  de 
luth '),  27  inches  in  length 
w  ithout  the  handle.  Two 
of  the  drones  are  spun 
strings,  and  one,  the  so- 
called  •  trumpet,'  is  of  cop- 
jjer,  and  is  brought  upon 
the  wheel  at  pleasure  by 
turning  an  ivory  peg  in 
the  tail  piece.    There  are 
also  four  i-ympathetic  wire  strings  tuned  in  the 
fifth  and  octave.    Like  lutes  and  other  mediaeval 
instruments,  the  Hurdy  Gurdy  was  often  much 
and  well  adorned,  as  may  bo  seen  in  South 
Kensington  Museum  ;  fancy  woods,  carving,  in- 
laying and  panting  being  lavishly  employed. 
The  Hurdy  Gurdy  haa  been  sometimes  called 
Rota  (from  its  wheel),  but  the  Rote  of  Chaucer 
bad  no  wheel,  and  was  a  kind  of  half  fiddle,  half 
lyre,  with  an  opening  ^as  in  the  Crwth)  for  the 


hand  of  the  player  to  touch  the  strings  from  the 
back.  The  old  Latin  name  for  a  Hurdy  Gurdy 
was  Organistrum,  and  this  large  form  of  the 
instrument  it  took  two  persons  to  play,  as  it  was 
so  long  as  to  lie  across  the  knees  of  'both.  The 
artist  touched  the  keys  ;  the  handle-turner  wu 
no  more  important  than  an  organ  bellows  blower. 
The  summit  of  the  arch  of  the  Gate  of  Glory  of 
Santiago  da  Couipostella,  a  cast  of  which  is  at 
South  Kensington,  is  occupied  by  two  figures 
playing  an  Organistrum.  The  date  of  this  great 
Spanish  work  is  1188.  There  are  other  early 
representations,  especially  one  in  the  museum  at 
Rouen,  but  the  earliest,  dating  in  the  9th 
century,  was  copied  by  Gerbert  from  a  MS.  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Blaise  in  the  Black  Forest, 
and  published  by  him  (De  Cantu  et  MusicA 
Sacra)  in  1774.  Mr.  Engel  has  reproduced  this 
drawing  in  the  work  already  referred  to  (p.  103). 
The  instrument  had  eight  keys  acting  on  three 
strings,  tuned  either  in  unison  or  concord.  The 
•  Symphonia'  or '  Chifonie'  was  the  Hurdy  Gurdy 
in  the  13th  century.  As  for  the  name  Hurdy 
Gurdy  it  was  probably  made  merely  for  euphony, 
like  '  hocus  pocus,'  '  harum  scarum,'  but  it  may 
have  been  suggested  by  the  peculiar  tone.  Hie 
Hurdy  Gurdy  was  the  prototype  of  the  Piano 
VloLi.v,  and  alt  similar  «o»trnente  instruments, 
and  we  may  perhaps  see  in  its  simple  action  the 
origin  of  the  Clavichord. 

Donizetti's  1  Linda  di  Chamouni'  (1842)  con- 
tains two  Savoyard  songs  with  accompj-uimeut 
for  the  Hurdy  Gurdy.  In  recent  |ierfoi mances 
violins  and  violas,  and  even  the  concertina,  have 
been  substituted  for  the  original  instrument, 
which  however  remains  in  the  score.  [A.J.H.] 

HUTCHINSON.  Francis,  an  amateur  com- 
poser, who.  under  the  pseudonym  of  Francis  lie- 
land,  produced  in  the  latter  half  of  the  iKth 
century  many  vocal  compositions  of  considerable 
merit.  The  Catch  Club  awarded  him  three 
prizes,  viz.  in  1 77 1  for  his  catch  'Aa  Colin  one 
evening';  in  1772  for  his  cheerful  glee  'Jolly 
Bacchus';  and  in  1773  for  his  serious  glee 
1  Where  weeping  yews.'  1 1  glees  and  8  catches 
by  him  are  printed  in  Warren's  collections.  His 
beautiful  madrigal,  '  Return,  return,  my  lovely 
maid.'  is  universally  admired.  He  is  sometimes 
styled  «  Dr.'  Hutchinson,  but  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  graduated  in  any  faculty.  He  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  a  medical  practitioner,  to  whom 
the  term  ■  Dr.'  was  popularly  applied.  [W.  H.  H.] 

HUTCHINSON,  John,  was  organist  of  Dur- 
ham Cathedral  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  17th 
century,  and  had,  probably,  previoasly  held  some 
appointment  at  Southwell  Minster.  He  com- 
posed some  anthems,  one  of  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Tudway  collection  (Harl.  MS.  1740),  and, 
with  two  othere,  at  Ely.  [W.  H.H.] 

HYMN  (Gr.  C/ivot ;  Lat.  Hymnu*;  Ital. 
Inno;  Germ.  Kirehenlied,  Kir-  henyemtnj).  The 
first  Hymn  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  Christianity 
is  that  sung  by  our  Lord,  and  His  Ajxwtles, 
immediately  after  the  institution  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist.    There  is  some  ground  for  believing 
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that  this  may  have  been  the  series  of  Psalm* 
called  Hallel  (cxiii  to  cxviii  of  the  Authorised 
Vemon),  which  was  used,  in  the  Second  Temple, 
at  all  great  festival*,  and  consequently  at  that  of 
the  Passover ;  and  it  ha*  been  supposed — though 
the  circumstance  does  not  admit  of  proof — that 
the  melody  to  which  the  most  characteristic  of 
these  Psalms,  In  exit*  Itrnel,  was  originally 
sung,  is  the  genu  of  that  with  which  it  has  been 
~i,  in  the  Christian  Church,  from  time 


immemorial — the  Tonus  Ptwjrinu*. 

In  early  times,  any  act  of  praise  to  God  was 
called  a  Hymn,  provided  only  that  it  was  sung. 
Afterwards,  the  use  of  the  term  became  more 
restricted.  The  Psalms  were  eliminated  from 
the  category,  and  Hymns,  properly  so  called, 
formed  iuto'a  distinct  "class  by  themselves. 
\Kap  ;»•.  a  composition  attributed  to  Athenagenes, 
and  still  constantly  sung  in  the  Offices  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest 
Hymn  of  this  description  now  in  use.  Little  less 
venerable,  in  point  of  antiquity,  is  the  'Angelic 
Hymn,'  Gloria  in  excel*  is  ])e»,  of  which  special 
mention  is  made  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  latter  half  of  the 
4th  century,  that  the  immense  importance  of  the 
Hymn,  as  an  element  of  Christian  Worship, 
became  fully  understood.  S.  Ephrem  of  Edessa 
made  many  valuable  contributions  to  the  store 
of  Hymns  already  in  use  at  that  |>eriod.  S. 
Chrysostom  zealously  carried  on  the  work  at 
Constantinople,  and  S.  Ambrose  at  Milan.  The 
noblest  Latin  Hymn  we  possess — Te  Dcnm 
laudamus —  was  long  believed  to  be  the  joint 
production  of  S.  Ambrose  and  S.  Augustine.  To 
S  Ambrose,  also,  is  due  the  honour  of  having 
first  introduced  the  true  Metrical  Hymn  into  the 
services  of  the  Western  Church — for  the  rhythm 
of  the  older  examples  was  very  distinct  from 
actual  metre.  His  favourite  species  of  verse  was 
Iambic  Dimeter — the '  Long  Measure'  of  English 
Hymnology — which  was  long  regarded  as  the 
normal  metre  of  the  Latin  Hymn.  S.  Gregory  the 
Great  first  introduced  Sapphics ;  as  in  Socte  sar- 
f/entes  rujilemu*  ovine*.  Prudentius  wrote,  with 
great  effect,  Trochaic  Tetrameter  Catalectic — 
Conle  natus  ex  Parentis  ante  mundi  exordium; 
and  also  used  Iambic  Trimeter — O  Nazarcne,  lux 
Htthlcm,  verbum  Vatri* ;  and  Iambic  Dimeter  Ca- 
talectic—C'n//or  Dei  memento.  One  of  the  earliest 
instances  of  Elegiac  Verse  is  found  in  the 

'  Crux  benodicta  niiot,  Do  minus  qua  earns  pcpendit, 
Atque  endure  buo  vulncra  nostra  Uvat ' 

of  Venantius  Fortunatus.    Other  metres  came 

into  use  from  time  to  time :  but,  about  the 

beginning  of  the  10th  century,  most  of  these 

were  forsaken  in  favour  of  'prose';  that  is  to 

say— paradoxical  as  the  explanation  may  seem 

to  the  uninitiated — a  style  consisting  of  regular 

lines,  containing  an  equal  number  of  syllables, 

and  often  carefully  rhymed,  but  governed,  as  to 

their  rhythm,  by  accent  instead  of  quantity,  and 

therefore  setting  the  laws  of  classical  prosody  at 

defiance.    Many  of  the  finest  medieval  Hymns 

are  written  in  this  beautiful  though  barbarous 

'  Monkish  Latin,'  especially  those  intended  to  be 


Bung  at  Mass  after  the  Gradual  and  Trv- 
insomuch  that  the  terms  Sequence  and  Pr«* 
have  almost  come  to  be  reganled  at*  synonymo  m 
[See  Sf.que.nti  a  ;  Pbosa.") 

The  authorship  of  the  Plain  Chaunt  melodic 
to  which  these  Hymns  were  sung  is  very  as- 
certain. It  seems  probable,  that,  in  many  ca«**. 
the  writer  of  the  words  was  also  the  composer  •( 
the  music  to  which  they  were  adapted.  A  rkb 
collection  of  such  original  tunes  will  l»e  found  is 
the  Vesperale  Romanum,  and  other  similar  Oftn 
Books.  Probftbly  the  purest  forms  HOW  att&ic 
able  are  those  given  in  the  last  edition  of  th? 
Vesperal  published  by  Messrs.  Pustet,  of  Kat'* 
bon ;  but  the  discarded  Office  Books  once  ui*il 
in  particular  Dioceses  contain  some  priceless 
treasures :  for  instance,  the  Sarum  Tune  t 
Sttndorum  meriti*  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
Mixolydian  melodies  in  existence.1  [See  Plais 
Chaunt.1 

After  the  invention  of  Discant,  these  vem-rablt 
Hymn  Tunes,  or  phrases  selected  from  them, 
were  constantly  used  as  Conti  J  emit  for  Ma**e- 
and  Motets.    In  the  year         Palestrina  tunif  1 
them  to  still  better  account  in  his  great  work 
entitled  Hymni  Totins  Anni  —  A  collection  of 
Hymns  for  every  Festival  throughout  the  Eccle- 
siastical Year,  admirably  treated,  in  the  poly- 
phonic style,  for  three,  four,  five,  and  six  voice*, 
ami  tearing  traces  of  the  great  composer's 
manner  on  every  page.    From  a  fine  tall  copy 
of  tho  original  Roman  edition  of  this  work  (a 
Palestrina  a,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  we 
transcribe  a  portion  of  the  Hymn  for  Pa«*ion  Sun- 
day— Vexilln  regis  prodennf — the  well  known 
melody  of  which  is  combined,  throughout,  with 
contrapuntal  treatment  of  the  most  masterly  de- 
scription, involving  clever  imitations,  and  closely- 
interwoven  fugal  points,  so  carefully  conctaW 
beneath  the  expressive  harmonies  which  result 
from  them  that  their  ingenuity  in  quite  forgotten 
in  the  iudescribable  beauty  of  the  general  effect. 
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A  few  Latin  Hymns,  such  as  those  to  bo  found 
among  the  works  of  Hassler,  Tallis,  Byrd,  and 
some  other  great  composers,  have  been  set,  for 
4  or  more  voices,  in  a  similar  manner :  but, 
as  a  whole,  Palestrina's  magnificent  Hymnal 
stands  quite  alone  —  too  great  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  rivalry.    The  delight  with  which 
it  was  received  was  unbounded.    Indeed,  long 
before  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  century,  the  Science 
of  Hymnology  hail  already  begun  to  attract  an 
immense  amount  of  attention,  in  widely  different 
directions.    Hymns,  or  rather  'Carols,  of  a  some- 
what lighter  character  than  those  we  have  been 
considering,  had  been  sung,  for  ages  past,  between 
the  scenes  of  the  Mysteries  and  Miracle  Plays 
which  form  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the 
religious  history  of  the  middle  ages.    Many  of 
these  —  notably  such  as  set  forth  the  Glad  Tiding* 
commemorated  at  Christmas-tide— became,  from 
time  to  time,  extremely  popular,  and  obtained  a 
firm  hold  on  the  affections  of  rich  and  poor  alike. 
[See  NoIcl.]    Well  knowing  the  effect  of  songs 
upon  popular  feeling,  and  fully  appreciating  the 
beauty  of  the  Latin  hymns  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  from  his  earliest  youth,  Luther  turned 
thesecircumstances  to  account  by  producing  a  vast 
amount  of  German  Kirchenlieder,  which,  adapted 
to  the  most  favourite  meltKlies  of  the  day,  both 
sacred  and  srecular,  and  set  for  four,  five,  and  six 
voices,  (with  the  Plain  Chaunt  in  the  Tenor,)  by 
Johannes  Walther,  were  first  published,  at  Wit- 
tenberg, in  15.24,  and  re-issued,  in  the  following 
year,  with  a  special  preface  by  Luther  himself 
"innutmrable  other  works  of  a  similar  description 
followed  in  rapid  succession.     The  vernacular 
Hymn  found  its  way  more  readily  than  ever  to 
the  inmost  heart  of  the  German  people.  The 
Chorale  was  sung,  far  and  wide ;  and,  at  last, 
under  the  treatment  of  John  Sebastian  Bach,  its 
beauties  were  developed,  with  a  depth  of  insight 
into  its  melodic  and  harmonic  resources  which  is 


not  likely  ever  to  be  surpassed.  Even  the 
simplest  settings  of  this  great  master  bear  tokens 
of  a  certain  individuality  which  will  render  them 
household  words,  in  the  land  of  their  birth,  as 
long  as  true  musical  expression  shall  continue  to 
be  valued  at  its  true  worth  :  and,  |>erhaps,  in 
these  gentle  inspirations.  Bach  speaks  more 
plainly  to  the  outer  world  than  in  some  cases 
where  he  has  subjected  the  melody  to  more 
elaborate  treatment.    [See  Chorale.'] 
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In  France,  the  Metrical  Psalms  of  Clement 
Marot.  and  Theodore  Beza,  were  no  less  enthu- 
siastically received  than  the  Hymns  of  Luther 
in  (Jermany,  though  their  popularity  was  less 
lasting.  They  were  originally  sung  to  the  most 
familiar  ditties  of  the  time,  which  were  adapted 
to  them,  probably  by  Guillaume  Franc,  in  the 
Psalter  first  published  by  Calvin  at  Geneva  in 
1542.  In  1561,  Louis  Bourgeois  published  a 
volume,  at  Lyons,  containing  S3  of  these  Tunes, 
set  for  four,  five,  and  six  voices  ;  and,  in  1565, 
Adrian  Le  Roy  printed,  at  Paris,  an  entire 
Psalter,  in  which  the  melodies  were  treated,  after 
the  manner  of  Motets,  by  Claude  Goudimel. 
This  last-named  work  was  reprinted,  in  Holland, 
in  1607 :  but  Gothland's  polyphonic  settings 
were  found  too  difficult  for  general  use,  and 
were  supplanted,  after  a  time,  by  some  less 
elaborate  arrangements — with  the  melody,  as 
usual,  in  the  tenor  — by  Claudin  le  Jeune, 
whose  collection  was  published  at  Leyden  in 

'"33- 
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It  wan  not  to  be  -  ■  f  >  i  ■  •  ~  -  •  L  that  the  movement 
which  had  spread  thus  rapidly  in  France  and 
Germany,  would  be  suffered  to  |wuss  unheeded  in 
England,  where  the  study  of  the  Madrigal  had 
already  brought  j>artsinging  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.    [ Maubigal.1    Here,  an  in  France, 
the  first  incentive  to  |»>pu!ar  Hvmnody  seems  to 
have  Wn  the  rendering  of  the  Psalms  into 
verse  in  the  mother  tongue.     Sternhold's  fifty- 
one  Psalms  first  saw  the  light  in  IS49  :  but  the 
•Whole  Booke  of  Psalmes.'  « by  T.  Sternhold, 
J.  Hopkins,  and  other*,'  did  not  appear  until 
1 56 j,  when  it  was  'imprinted1  by  Jena  Dave, 
1  with  apt  notes  to  sin^  tliem  withal'  :  the  '  apt 
notes'  being  limply  the  melodies,  as  sung  in 
France,  and  Germany,  without  bass,  or  any  other 
part.    In  1563,  the  same  John  Dave  'imprinted' 
the  '  whole  Psahnes,  in  foure  |>arts,'  harmonised, 
in  the  simplest  possible  manner,  by  Thomas 
Talys,  Richard  Brimle,  William  Parsons,  Thomas 
Caustoti.  J.  Hake,  an  !  Richard  Edwards.  This 
was  the  first  collection  of  Hymn  Tunes  ever 
published  in  England  for  four  voices.  Neither 
Burnev  nor  Hawkins  seem  to  have  been  aware 
of  its  existence.     A  |>erfect  copy  is,  however, 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Brasenose  ( 'ollege, 
Oxford  ;  and  one,  containing  the  Medius  an  I 
Tenor  |»arts  only,  in  that  of  the  British  Museum. 
It  was  followed,  in  1567,  by  another  invaluable 
volume,  also  'imprinted,'  but  not  puhU»he<l,  by 
John    Dave,  viz.  'The  first  Quimpiagene'  of 
Archbishop   Parker's  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms — a  work  which  has  only  been  preserved 
through  the  medium  of  a  few  copies  driven  away 
by  Mistress  Parker,  and  so  scarce  that  Strvpe 
'  could  never  get  a  sight  of  it.'    At  the  end  of 
this  precious  volume— a  copy  of  which  is  happily 
I  eeltoihemu.Pi^niofUie 
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preserved  in  the  British  Museum  —  we  find, 
printed  in  four  parts,  eight  Tunes,  Bet,  by  Talys. 
in  plain  counterpoint,  with  the  melody  in  the 
Tenor.    Each  of  these  Tunes  is  written  in  one  of 
the  first  eight  Modes :  the  eighth,  or  Hypomixe- 
lydian  Tune,  being  the  well-known  Canon  now 
universally  adapted  to  the  words  of  Bishop  Ken  * 
Evening  Hymn.    A  larger  collection  *  was  pub- 
lished, in  1579,  by  Guilitdino  Damon,  whose 
harmony  is  clear  and  good,  and— as  it  always 
should  be,  when  intended   fir  congregational 
use — extremely  simple.     In  1 59 J,  another  col- 
lection appeared,  by  the  same  author,  in  two 
books,  in  the  second  of  which  '  the  highest  part 
singeth  the  Church  Tune'-  probably  for  the  first 
time.    \n  i  585,  six  years  before  the  publication 
of  Damon's  second  work,  John  Cosyns  bad  put 
forth  sixty  Psalms,  with  the  Tunes  first  printed 
by  Daye,  set  tor  five  and  six  voices  :  but,  by  far 
the   most  important  volume  which  apiteand 
before  the  close  of  the  century  was  the  complete 
Psalter  printed  by  Thomas  Este  in  1594,  **<J 
containing  Tunes  skilfully  harmonised.  Tor  four 
voices,  by  John  Dowland,  E.  Blancks  E.  Hoop* r, 
J.  Farmer,  R.  Allison,  G.  Kirbye,  W.  Cobbold, 
E.Johnson,  and  G.  Farnaby— composers  of  no 
mean  reputation,  and  geuerally  reckoned  among 
the  best  of  the  period.    A  far  inferior  volume 
was  published,  by  John  Mun  ly,  in  the  same 
year;  and,  in  1590.  a  collection  appeared,  by 
Richard  Allison,  with  accompaniments  '  to  lie 
plaide  upon  the  lute,  orpharion,  citterue.  or  base 
vioil,  severally  or  together' :  but  all  these  works 
were  superseded  in  1621  by  'The  Whole  Booke 
of  Psalmes,'  edited,  and  in  great  part  arranged, 
by  Thomas  Ravenscroft.     This  famous  volume 
contains  settings,  for  four  voices,  of  the  best 
German,  Frencii,  and  English  Tunes,  by  Tallis, 
Dowland,  Morley,  Bennet.  Stublw,  Farnaby,  the 
editor  himself,  and  fourteen  other  noted  musicians 
of  tho  day.    The  melody,  according  to  custom, 
is  always  given  to  the  Tenor.    The  counterpoint 
throughout  is  admirable,  and  every  Tune  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  a  masterpiece.    The  Base 
and  Tenor  proceed,  for  the  most  part,  note  amtnt 
notam,  while  the  Treble,  and  Alto,  though  by  no 
means  written  in  a  florid  style,  exhibit  a  little 
more  variety  of  treatment.  *  The  effect  of  this 
arrangement,  when  the  Tenor  is  sung  by  a  large 
body  of  voices,  in  unison,  and  the  harmony  by 
a  select  Choir,  is  exceedingly  impressive.  "The 
finest  Tune  in  the  collection— John  Dowland's 
setting  of  the  Hundredth  Psalm— may  still  be 
frequently  heard  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  ;  and 
there  is  no  possible  reason  why  many  of 
should  not  lie  brought  into  almost  universal 
'  French  tune.'/nnm  BoMttrftyfj  '  lUwkt  of  T'xilmr*; 
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A  second  edition  of  RavenserofVs  Psalter  was 
p  n  1 1 1 1 1  - 1 1 * ■  ■  I  in  1633.  William  ami  Henry  Ijiwes 
net  the  Psalms  of  Mr.  Georg-  Sandys,  in  three 
parts,  in  1648.  In  167I,  John  Play  fort  1  printed 
his  '  Psalms  ami  Hymns  in  solemn  Musicke  of 
foure  {tarts ; '  followed,  in  1677,  hy  his  more  widely- 
known  '  Whole  Book  of  Psalms'  for  three  voices — 
a  work,  the  popularity  of  which  was  so  extended, 
that,  by  the  year  1757,  it  hat!  run  through  no  less 
than  twenty  editions.  But  these  later  works 
show  a  lamentable  deterioration  both  of  technical 
skill  and  artistic  feeling.  English  Hymnody  was 
not  destined  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  in 
the  high  state  of  cultivation  indicated  by  the 
collections  of  Este  and  Ravenscroft.  Step  by 
step  the  decadence  of  the  Hymn  Tune  kept  pace 
with  that  of  the  Madrigal,  which  had  once  done 
so  much  towards  preparing  the  way  for  its  more 
jverfect,  development.  Had  any  hope  of  a 
revival  existed,  it  would  have  been  dispelled 
by  the  Great  Rebellion.  The  Restoration  did 
nothing  towards  tho  resuscitation  of  the  failing 
Art.  The  vigorous  treatment  of  the  old  Masters 
faded  gradually  into  vague  inanity.  The  Tunes 
of  Hayes,  Wainwriyht.  Carey,  Tans'ur.  and 
other  more  modern  writers,  are  as  far  Inferior  to 
those  of  their  predecessors  as  those  of  their 
followers  are  to  them.  The  popular  taste  grew 
daily  more  and  more  corrupt;  until,  about  the 
lteginning  of  the  present  century,  it  reached  a 
pitch  of  degradation  beneath  which  it  would 
seem  impossible  that  it  could  ever  sink.  At 
that  ho|>eless  level  it  remained  for  many  years. 
Not  a  few  of  us  can  remember  when  the  most 
popular  Hymn  Tune  in  England — that  known  as 
'  Helmsley,'  set  to  the  hymn  '  Lo,  he  comes  with 
clouds  descending1  —  was  an  air  of  so  secular  a 
character,  that  it  had  probably  been  composed  to 
some  amatory  verses,  beginning 

'  Guardian  Anpelt,  now  protect  mc, 
Send  me  back  the  youth  I  love ' — 

■ung  by  Mistress  Anne  Catley,  in  '  The  Golden 
Pippin  ;  and  danced,  as  a  hornpipe,  at  Sadlers' 
Well*.    [See  Lo,  he  comes.] 


In  0' Hara  s  burletta  'The  Golden  Pippin,'  Corcnt  Garden. 


■Ul       emu  r*-»».tm«.? 


t  ere    rj       boo  •  oar  tain. 


' Mist  Catley'i  Hornpipe'   Danced  at  Sadlert'  Well*. 


The  Advent  Htrnn.    (Ilelnwley  Tune.) 


The  real  objection  to  such  melodies  as  this 
lies,  less  in  their  origin,  than  in  their  esoteric 
unfitness  for  the  purp>se  to  which  they  are  so 
inappropriately  applied.  The  one  may.  in  time, 
be  forgotten— the  other,  never.  Few  people, 
nowadays,  are  acquainted  with  the  source  of 
•Helmsley1:  but  no  one  who  has  seen  a  Horn- 
pipe danced  can  mistake  its  Terpsichorean  ani- 
mus— aud,  Burely,  no  possible  animus  could  be 
less  fitted  to  harmonise  with  the  feelings  which 
should  be  excited  by  a  Hvmn  on  the  Last  Judg- 
ment. Nun  rnhen  o/le  WaMer,  ami  0  Writ,  ich 
mu»*  r>ich  laMMfti,  were  origiually  saccular  airs: 
but,  how  different  their  character  ! 

Vigorous  efforts  have  recently  l>een  made,  and 
are  made  still,  to  introduce  something  letter. 
But  public  taste  seems  scarcely  leading  in  a  hope- 
ful direction.  Where  Pla;n  ('haunt  is  affected, 
the  melodies  are  too  frequently  tortured  beyond 
all  possibility  of  recognition ;  while  they  are  in- 
variably accompanied  hy  harmonies  which  utterly 
destroy  their  distinctive  character  —  passionate 
dissonances,  unblushingly  stolen  from  the  theatre, 
and  only  fitted  to  illustrate  the  romance  of  JJer 
Frciechutz  or  the  deep  tragedy  of  Ln<'ia  ili  Z<imi- 
men>t<H*r.  Palestrina  s  exquisite  settings  are  un- 
doubtedly too  difficult  for  general  use  ;  though 
they  lie  quite  within  the  compass  of  an  ordinary 
Cathedral  Choir.  But,  ap.irt  from  these,  few 
things  in  music  are  more  beautiful  than  a  Plain 
Chaunt  melody,  diatonically  accompanied  in  simple 
counterpoint :  and,  surely,  the  art  of  so  accompany- 
ing it  is  not  Ijeyond  the  power  of  an  average 
organist !  The  settings  of  John  Dowland,  and 
Clamliu  le  Jeune,  may  be  sung  by  almost  any 
Choir,  however  modest  its  pretensions.  Ravens- 
croft's  work  has  been  reprinted,  of  late  years,  at 
a  price  which  places  it  within  the  reach  of  every 
one.    But,  before  the  sterling  Tunes  contained 
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iu  these  still  easily  accessible  volumes  can  be 
brought  into  general  use,  something  must  be 
•lone  to  counteract  the  vicious  effect  of  the 
'original'  melodies  which  are  now  universally 
preferred  to  them— sentimental  etfusions,  mostly 
the  work  of  amateurs,  and  written  always  in 
imitation  of  the  lowest  yradc  of  popular  part- 
song,  without  ono  single  characteristic  which 
cau  fit  them  for  association  with  the  solemn  and 
often  extremely  beautiful  words,  the  sense  of 
which  they  are  commonly  supjiosed  not  only  to 
illustrate  but  to  intensify.  S.  K.  J 

Among  the  more  imfstrtant  and  typical  col- 
lections of  metrical  hymn*  and  tunes,  published 
in  this  country  for  use  in  Divine  worship  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  following  may 
be  named  :  — 


Nall.mal   r«*lm.>ly.  1  P.  Jae..b 

(Xaralio) j  HH.ihfr     tlon,  rail  J 

'  rurrey  (  hApel  Mu.lr.  V.  X>.«ello 
(Notrelloi.  The  V  *lfr  with 
pmpriat  ■  Tune..  J,,hn  l!..IUIi.  IMS 
iJ.  W.  Ffelfc»),  Church  of  Kim- 
land  I'mUiihxIt.  Ke».  II.  larr. 
•  III.  I.l«t  .4  '  ..mi*  -  r.  md  Au- 
thurltiev  I*«l.?7  iXm  II...  The 
Staiutanl  I 'viiru-1  hi,  Ikn.k,  II.  K. 
IMWIu.  I  sit*  iHiaw..  The  rni..ri 
Tune  Hook.  J.  1.1'obbtn.lxM  Min- 
is! Seh.-il  I  hi.  with  Sii|>|ile- 
■MM  by  JmI.ii  II  illah.  UStk  Tli« 
Hviniiil  Nute-I,  Ur».  T.  IMaMf*. 
1K."J  N'.ndlou  The  1  httr<  h  IVaJter 
ai>. I  Hi  run  ib«.k  (Nrrrrr'ii.  J.lm 
Qam,  1»*.7  <.NUbel>.  Hjmtw  An- 
rW  nt  an.l  M.xh  rn.  W.  II.  Monk. 
|w;l-7*.  .1  The  C<m«tr».;» 

tH.ital  PialnM,  l»r.  tiaunlhtt.  Inf.' 
(Ihnhler  a  Stoufhl.ml.  The  1  hi,, 
rale-bunk  fur  Ki.lai*!.  W.  S.  ll.11- 
MM  aitd  inio  (Aiklfhnil.il.  |M 
■  I  ..11,  1  .  The  llrlil.il  Tune 
H-ik.  l*vi  i.V.,rrir0>.  A  Hymnal, 
chirfly  from  the  |b».V  of  l"r»l« 
J.  Jlallavh.  t»*S  {Marmjllaiit  .  Tin 


HyniuarT.  J.  Barnby.l«7?fXo»eU<i>. 
The  Church  lljtnuiil  [f«>r  Ireland]. 
Mr  It.  I".  Mi-wart.  liO-7fc.  wlthe«. 
•  eJleul  llk«raphS-al  lmlc*  by  Ma- 
>.r  t  ra«f,.r.l  -ImbUs.  f.r.c.K.t. 
Church  Hymn*  with  Tuiiev  A. 

Miiiivaii.  vm (lawHaa,  B.P.CJX.). 

Wr.lfj'.  Hymn*  au'l  Xew  .supple- 
ment J..hn  I  .M.jwr  aji.l  K.J.  Hop- 
kin*.  1*77  iWr.lcyan  1 1  .liferent* 
ofltaai.  hcnlUUt  1'aaliiRidy.  rtf.. 
autwiae.1  by  the  Oewral  Av. 
u-mbty  «.l  the  f  ree  Church  i>f 
Sc..tlai..l  l«7«.>V|*,i,«>,  Tl.ell.-ik 
of  rikal  ii*  111,1  r-ruttiOi  Hymnal  by 
authority  of  the  lo-nerwl  Awmlil;, 
\\  .  II.  Monk  l-7\i  K  linbursh.  Xel- 
•<n«i.  The  I'n-.bytrrbui  Hymnal 
..f  tlie  I'.  I'.  Church.  Henry  Nnart 
A.  KJIL.t  .  The  «inVr  ..(  I'ralv 
;  Ituptbt  |  <  H  amllnn.A.laim. «  Co. .. 
The  l>aller  awl  Hymn  IV».k  .»f 
the  I'rttbytcrtaij  Church  iNKbetl. 
The  Cl.rlMian  Hymnal  '*haw>. 
America:  Hymn*  aiel  n>h»«  ••! 
I'r»)«r.  Jihhu  K.  Value.  I'.  C.  llur- 
nap.  and  Jsmea  Flint.  1X74  (New 
Y»rk.  lUii.Mph  1. 


HYMN  OF  PRAISE.  The  English  tide  of 
Mendelssohn's  Lomokhanc. 

HYMNS  ANC  IENT  AND  MODERN.  The 
originator  of  this  Hymnal  was  the  Rev.  Sir  j 
Henry  Williams  Raker.  Rart.,  vicar  of  Monk- 
land  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  who  wrote  and 
translated  many  of  the  hymns  which  it  contains, 
and  by  his  ability,  by  his  profound  knowledge  of 
hymnology,  and  by  his  energetic  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  chairman  of  iu  committee  for  twenty 
years,  mainly  contributed  to  its  success.  After 
ascertaining  by  private  communications  the 
widely  spread  desire  of  Churchmen  for  greater 
uniformity  in  the  use  of  hymns  and  of  h\  inn- 
books  in  the  services  of  the  Church,  Sir  Henry 
Raker  early  in  185S  associated  with  him-elf  for 
this  object  about  twenty  clergymen,  including  the 
i-ditors  of  many  existing  Hymnals,  who  agreed  to 
give  up  their  several  books  in  tinier  as  far  as 
might  be  to  promote  the  use  of  one. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year  an  a  Ivertisement 
was  inserted  in  the  'Guardian'  inviting  coojiera- 
tion,  to  which  more  than  200 clergymen  responded. 

»  The  uatiic  glv.u  lu  each  ewe  !>  that  of  the  EdJtor  of  the  tunet. 


HYPER. 

In  January  1R59  the  oommittee  set  to  work.  A 
specimen  was  issued  in  May  of  the  same  year 
In  i860  the  first  Edition  was  published,  with 
the  Imprimatur  of  Dr.  Hampden,  Sir  Henry 
Rakers  diocesan.  The  first '  Edition  with  Tunes, 
under  the  musical  editorship  of  Professor  W.  H. 
Mouk,  King's  College,  London,  ap|>eared  March 
30,  1861.  An  'Appendix'  in  Dec  iSC.N,  ami  m 
1S75  The  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition,'  «*n 
pleting  the  work. 

Since  its  first  introduction  20  million  copies  of 
the  book  have  been  sold.  Its  publication  is  ct«o 
tinued  at  present  by  the  survivors  of  the  original 
committee,  ami  in  the  future  it  will  be  continued 
by  a  body  of  trustees  constituted  by  deed  for 
its  management.  L^*-  J 

HYPER-  (Or.  inrtp,  over,  above;  Ij&L.  *uprr). 
A  prefix,  extensively  used  in  the  terminology  of 
antient  Creek  music —wherein  it  appears  in  the 
names  of  the  five  Acute  Modes — aud  thence  trans- 
ferred to  the  musical  system  of  the  Middle  Age*. 
The  nomenclature  of  the  one  system  must,  how- 
ever, be  very  carefully  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  other  ;  for,  though  the  same  terms  are.  iu 
many  cases,  common  to  both,  they  are  used  to 
designate  very  different  things.  For  instance, 
the  discarded  Locrian  Mode  (K,  C,  1),  E,  F.  li. 
A,  R>  is  often  called  the  Hyper-woliau,  in  recog 
nition  of  the  fact  that  its  range  lies  a  tone  at«nve 
that  of  the  true  .Eolinn ;  but  this  Mtsle  has  no 
connexion  whatever  with  the  Hyjier-reolian  of  the 
Creeks ;  neither  have  the  Authentic  Modes,  as 
we  now  use  them,  the  slightest  affinity  with  the 
Creek  acute  forms,  though  the  prefix  '  hyper'  has 
somet'rnes  l)een  very  unnecessarily  added  to  the 
names  of  all  of  them.    [See  Mode's.] 

Creek  authors  constantly  use  the  preposition* 
Imp  and  vno  in  what  we  should  now  consider  an 
inverted  sense;  applying  the  former  to  grave 
sounds,  and  the  latter  to  acute  ones.  This  ap- 
parent contradiction  vanishes  when  we  remember 
that  they  are  speaking,  not  of  the  gravity  or 
acutenors  of  the  sounds,  but  of  the  position  on 
the  lyre  of  the  strings  designed  to  produce  them. 

The  prefix  Hypo-  (Or.  into,  under,  below  ; 
Lat.  sub)  was  applied,  in  antient  Creek  music, 
to  the  nnniei  of  the  five  Crave  Modes.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  it  was  added  to  the  names  of 
the  seven  Pla^al  Modes^ — the  Hypo-dorian,  the 
Hypo- phrygian,  the  Hypo-lydian,  the  Hypo- 
mixo-lydian,  the  Hypo-a*olian,  the  discarded 
Hyi>o-locrian,  and  the  Hypo-ionian — the  range 
Of  which  lies  a  fourth  below  that  of  their  Au- 
thentic originals.    [See  Modes.] 

Early  writers  also  add  this  prefix  to  the  names 
of  certain  intervals,  when  reckoned  downwards, 
instead  of  upwards ;  as  Hypo-diatessaron  (  —  Sub- 
diatessarou),  a  fourth  below  ;  Hypo-diapente 
( -  Subdiai»ente\  a  fifth  below.  [See  Ixtek- 
val.J  IW.S.R.] 
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IAMBIC.    An  Iamb  or  Iambus  is  a  metrical 
foot  consisting  of  a  short  and  a  long  syllable 
— an  ttffore  ;  or  as  Coleridge1  gives  it, 
'limbics  mArch  fn'ru  abort  tO  long.' 


This,  from  Handel's  Alexanders  Feast,  is  an 
iambic  passage.  So  also  is  '  Rejoice  greatly'  from 
the  Messiah.  So  is  the  following  from  the  Finale 
to  Beethoven's  '  Kreutzer  Sonata '  (op.  47). 


■ — r        1  ■  ir  i  '  t  1 

=^  1    •  1 

etc. 


'/         */         *f        '/  '/ 

I  AST  IAN  MODE.    [See  Ionian.] 

IDEA,  a  theme  or  subject. 

IDOMENEO  RE  DI  CRETA,  ossia  Ilia  e 
Adamante,  an  opera  seria  in  3  acts;  music  by 
Mozart.  Composed  at  Salzburg  in  1780,  and 
produced  at  Munich,  Jan.  29,  1781  (the  2nd  day 
of  Mozart's  26th  year).  The  libretto  was  Italian, 
adapted  by  the  Abbe*  Varesco  (also  author  of 
that  of  'L'Oca  del  Cairo')  from  a  French  piece 
of  the  same  name  by  Danchet,  which  had  been 
composed  by  Campra  in  1 71 2.  Mozart's  auto- 
graph is  in  the  possession  of  Andre  at  Offenbach. 
Full  score  published  by  Sinirock  with  Italian 
text.  The  opera  contains  a  complete  ballet  in  5 
numbers  (autog.  Andre*)  which  has  not  yet  been 
printed,  but  is  announced  for  publication  in  the 
new  edition  of  Breitkopfs. 

Idomeneo  has  never  been  a  favourite  opera. 
The  Allg.  Musik.  Zeitung  during  50  years  only 
chronicles  16  performances,  and  it  appears  never 
to  have  been  put  on  the  stage  either  in  Paris  or 
London.  It  has  been  twice  newly  arranged — by 
Treitschke  (Vienna,  1806),  and  by  Lichtenthal 
(Milan,  1843).  Mozart  himself  felt  that  some 
improvements  were  wanted,  as  he  speaks  ( Letter, 
Sept.  12,  1781)  of  rewriting  the  part  of  Idomeneo 
and  making  many  alterations  'in  the  French 
style.'  [G.] 

IFIGENIA.  The  story  of  Iphigeneia,  the 
daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra — in 
the  two  episodes  of  her  deliverance  from  sacrifice 
at  Aulis,  and  her  rescue  of  her  brother  Orestes 
from  the  same  fate  at  Tauris,  which  formed  the 
subject  of  Euripides'  two  tragedies— has  l>een  a 
favourite  subject  with  the  cotnjxwers  of  operas. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  two  masterpieces  of  Gluck, 
which  are  noticed  under  the  head  of  Iphiohnia, 
we  may  say  here  that  the  opera  of  '  Ifigenia  in 
Aulide'  by  Apostolo  Zeno  has  been,  according 
to  the  Catalogue  in  the  Theatre  Lyrique  of  F 
Clement,  set  to  music  by  no  fewer  than  20  com- 

1  >«trtcal  fwU-Leww  for  »  boj.'  Poetic*!  Work*,  It  116. 


posers  between  171 3  and  1 811 — D.  Scarlatti, 
Caldara,  Porpora,  Aboe,  Traetta,  Majo.Guglielmi, 
Jommelli,  Salari,  Sarti,  Martin  y  Solar,  Prati, 
Giordani,  Zingarelli,  Bertoni,  Mosca.  L.  Rossi, 
Trento,  Mayer,  Federici.  The  opera  of  '  Ifigenia 
inTauride'  (author  unknown,  but  possibly  Vinci) 
hag  been  composed  by  9  separate  composers — 
D.  Scarlatti.  Orlandini.Yinci,  .Jommelli,  Mazzoni, 
Agricola,  Monzi,  Tarchi,  and  Carafa.  [G.J 

ILE  ENCHANTEE,  L'.  A  ballet  by  Arthur 
Sullivan,  produced  at  Covent  Garden  May  14, 
1S64.  [G.j 

IMBROGLIO,  i.e.  confusion.  A  passage,  in 
which  the  vocal  or  instrumental  parts  nre  made 
to  sing,  or  play,  against  each  other,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  apparent,  but, 
really,  well  ordered  confusion.  A  fine  passage  of 
this  description  occurs  in  the  overture  to  *  Der 
Freischiitz.'  at  bare  1 45-1 54  of  the  Afolto  Vivace, 
though  little  trace  of  its  intention  is  conveyed  by 
the  Pianoforte  arrangement.  [ W.  S.  R . J 

IMITATION  is  a  name  given  to  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  indeed  necessary  devices  in  con- 
trapuntal composition.  It  consists  in  a  rej>eti- 
tion,  more  or  less  exact,  by  one  voice  of  a  phrase  or 
passage  previously  enunciated  by  another,  e.g. — 


In  the  former  of  these  examples  the  imitation 
takes  place  at  one  bar's  distance,  and  at  the  in- 
terval of  an  eleventh  above.  In  the  latter  it  is  at 
the  interval  of  an  octave  below. 

If  the  imitation  is  absolutely  exact  as  to  inter- 
vals it  becomes  a  Canon.  But  in  the  majority 
of  cases  imitations  are  not  canonical.  Imitations 
may  take  place  at  any  interval  or  at  any  distance. 
They  may  also  be  sustained  by  any  number  of 
voices  or  instruments,  e.  g. — 
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where  we  have  an  imitation  in  four  parts. 
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Imitations  are  sometimes  conducted  by  con- 
trary motion  of  the  |>arts.  or  *  by  invention,'  e.g. — 


1 


More  rarely  we  meet  with  imitations  per  reete 
tt  retro  or,  as  they  an?  sometimes  called,  1  by  re- 
version,' in  which  the  anUodrnt,  being  read 
backward*,  Incomes  the  cjnteqiunt : — 


^  •  ■  i  • 


1 

(These  examples  are  all  taken  from  Fetis.) 

Imitations  may  also  be  made  by  invention  and 
rrrcmiun,  or  by  'augmentation,'  or  'diminution.' 
It  will  be  needless  to  give  examples  of  all  these 
different  kinds.  Good  examples  may  be  found 
in  the  theoretical  works  of  Baltiferri,  Azopanli, 
Zimmennann,  Marpurg.  Fux,  and  Chcrubini. 
The  Suites  and  Fugues  of  Bach,  the  Symphonies 
and  Sonatas  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven 
are  full  of  gi>od  examples  of  various  kinds  of 
imitation.  In  fact  every  classical  writer,  whether 
of  vocal  or  instrumental  music,  has  derived  some 
of  his  finest  effects  from  a  judicious  employment 
of  such  artifices.  Every  stutlent  of  music  must 
make  himself  familiar  with  these  contrapuntal 
resources  if  he  would  fain  scale  the  loftiest  heights 
and  make  himself  distinguished  as  a  compos-  r  of 
high-class  music.  [F.A.G.O.] 

IM MANUEL.  Oratorio  in  2  parts,  words 
selected  and  music  composed  bv  Henry  Leslie ; 
produced  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  March  2, 1854.  [G.] 

IMMYNS,  John,  by  profession  an  attorney, 
was  an  active  memWr  of  the  Academy  of  Ancient 
Music.  Having  in  his  younger  days  been  guilty 
of  some  indiscretion  which  proved  a  bar  to 
success  in  his  profession,  he  was  reduced  to  be- 
come clerk  to  a  city  attorney,  copyist  to  the 
Academy,  and  amanuensis  to  Dr.  Pepusch.  He 
possessed  a  strong  alto  voice  and  played  iudif- 
lerently  on  the  flute,  violin,  viol  da  gamba  and 
harpsichord.  At  the  age  of  40,  by  the  sole  aid 
of  Mace's  'Mustek's  Monument,' he  learned  to 


IMPERFECT. 

play  upon  the  lute.  In  1741  he  established  the 
Madrigal  Society  [see  Mammgal  Society.]  In 
1752,  upon  the  death  of  John  Shore,  he  was 
appointed  lutenist  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  He  was 
a  diligent  collector  and  assiduous  student  of  the 
works  of  the  madrigal  writers  and  other  early 
coui|>o>ere,  but  had  no  taste  whatever  for  the 
music  of  his  own  time.  He  died  of  an  asthma 
at  his  residence  in  Cold  Path  Fields,  April  15, 
1764. 

Hia  son  John  made  music  his  profession, 
became  a  violoncellist  and  organist,  and  was 
organist  of  Surrey  Chapel  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1794.  [W.H.H.] 

IMPERFECT  (Lat.  Imperfecta,  Ital.  Imper 
frttn).    A  term  employed,  in  Music,  in  relation 
to  Time,  to  Melody,  to  Cadence,  and  to  Interval 

I.  Time.  Mediteval  writers  i  accustomed  to  look 
upon  the  number  Three— the  Symbol  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity— a«  the  signot  Perfection)  applied 
the  term,  Im|>erfect,  to  all  rhythmic  proportions 
subject  to  the  binary  division. 

The  notes  of  Measured  Music  were  called  Im- 
perfect, when  divisible  into  two  equal  portions. 
Thus,  the  Minim — always  equwl  to  two  Crotchets 
only — was  essentially  Imperfect,  in  common  with 
all  other  notes  shorter  than  the  Semi  breve.  The 
Large  was  also  Imperfect,  whenever  it  was  made 
equal  to  two  Longs ;  the  Long,  when  equal  to 
two  Breves :  the  Breve,  when  equal  to  two  Semi- 
breves ;  and  the  Semibreve  when  equal  to  two 
Minims. 

The  Imperfection  of  the  Minim,  and  Crotchet, 
was  inherent  in  their  nature.  That  of  the  longer 
I  notes  was  governed,  for  the  most  part,  by  the 
species  of  Si  ode,  Time,  or  Prolation,  in  which 
they  were  written  :  for,  Mode.  Time,  and  Pro- 
lation, were  themselves  enable  of  assuming  a 
Perfect,  or  an  Imperfect  form.  In  the  Great 
Mode  Inqierfect,  the  Large  was  equal  to  two 
Longs  only,  and  therefore  Imperfect ;  while  all 
shorter  notes  were  Perfect,  and,  consequently, 
divisible  by  three.  In  the  Lesser  Mode  Imper- 
fect, the  Large  was,  in  like  manner,  equal  to  no 
more  than  two  Breves.  In  Imperfect  Time,  the 
Breve  was  equal  to  two  Semibreves.  In  the 
Lesser  (or  Imperfect)  Prolation,  the  Semibreve 
was  equal  to  two  Minims. 

But  notes,  even  when  Perfect  by  virtue  of  the 
Mode,  Time,  or  Prolation  in  which  they  were 
written,  could  be  made  Imperfect ;  and  that,  in 
several  different  ways. 

A  Perfect  note  was  made  Imperfect.  1  by 
position,'  when  another  note,  or  rest,  of  half  its 
value,  was  written  either  before,  or  after  it ;  thus, 
the  Semibreves,  in  the  following  example,  though 
written  under  the  signature  ot  the  Greater  Pro- 
lation, were  each  equal  to  two  Minims  only — 


0 


Black  square  notes,  though  Perfect  by  the 
Modal  Sign,  became  Imperfect,  in  like  manner, 
I  when  mixed  with  white  ones  :  thus,  in  the  fol- 
I  lowing  example,  each  white  Breve  is  equal  to 
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throe  Semibreves  ;  and  the  black  one,  to  two 
only — 


Again,  the  Perfection,  or  Imperfection,  of  any 
note  whatever,  could  be  regulated  by  means  of 
a  Point. 

Imperfect  notes  were  made  Perfect  by  the 
Point  of  Augmentation — the  exact  equivalent 
to  the  dot  in  modern  Music,  and,  therefore, 
needing  no  example. 

Notes,  Perfect  by  the  Modal  Sign,  but  ren- 
dered Imperfect,  by  position,  could  be  restored 
to  Perfection  by  a  Point  of  Division,  as  in  the 
next  example,  where  the  first  Semibreve,  equal, 
in  the  Greater  Prolation,  to  three  Minims,  would 
be  made  Imperfect  by  the  Minim  which  follows 
it,  were  it  not  for  the  Point  of  Division  placed 
between  the  two  noted — 


In  both  these  cases,  the  Point  serves  to  aug-  1 
ment  the  value  of  the  notes  :  but,  it  may  also  be 
made  to  produce  an  exactly  contrary  effect.  For  i 
instance,  a  Point  of  Division,  placed  between  two 
shorter  notes,  following  and  preceding  two 
longer  ones,  in  Perfect  Time,  served,  antiently, 
to  render  both  the  longer  notes  Imperfect.  In 
the  following  example,  therefore,  the  Breves  are 
equal  to  two  Semi  breves  only— 


theorr  tically  constitutes  a  cadence  occurs  in  the 
middle  of  a  continuous  passage  it  has  not  any 
artual  significance  of  the  kind  implhd  by  a  ca- 
dence, but  only  when  it  occurs  at  the  end  of  a 
period  or  phrase  of  some  sort.  ThiB  point  is 
more  important  to  note  in  relation  to  the  Imper- 
fect than  to  the  Perfect  Cadence ;  since  the 
latter,  being  absolutely  final,  is  restricted  both  as 
to  its  penultimate  and  to  its  ultimate  chord  ;  but 
the  former  being  final  only  relatively  to  an  in- 
complete poi  tion  of  the  music,  as  a  comma  is  to 
an  incomplete  portion  of  an  entire  tenteuce,  ad- 
mits of  variety  not  only  in  its  penultimate  but 
also  in  its  ultimate  chord;  the  chief  requisites 
being  that  the  final  chord  shall  be  sufficiently 
clear  in  its  relation  to  the  Tonic  and  sufficiently 
simple  in  its  construction  to  stand  in  a  posit  on  of 
harmonical  prominence,  and  be  listened  to  without 
any  strong  craving  in  the  mind  for  change  or 
resolution;  since  the  chord  which  comes  last  must 
inevitably  have  much  stress  laid  U|>oa  it. 

The  simplest  form  of  the  Imperfect  Cadence  is 
an  exact  reversal  of  the  Perfect  Cadence,  viz.  the 
Buccess'on  of  Tonic  and  Dominant  harmony,  as  ( a ), 
in  the  key  of  C.  The  Dominant  chord  is  the  one 
most  commonly  met  with  as  the  last  in  an  Im- 
perfect Cadence,  but  it  is  capable  of  being  pre- 
ceded by  a  great  variety  of  chords  other  than 
that  of  the  Tonic  in  its  first  position.  It  is  ex- 
tremely common  to  meet  with  the  first  inversion 
of  the  major  or  minor  chord  of  the  supertonic, 
and  even,  though  more  rarely,  the  first  position 
of  that  chorJ,  as  </>)— 


There  are  other  ways  in  which  the  Perfection 
of  certain  notes  may  be  changed  to  lmperftction, 
and  vice  verta  ;  and.  for  these,  the  Student  will 
do  well  to  consult  the  pages  of  Zacconi,  Zarlino, 
and  Thomas  Morley.  [See  Mode,  Time,  Iso- 
lation, Proportion,  Point,  Notation.] 

II.  Writers  on  Plain  Chaunt  apply  the  term, 
Imperfect,  to  Melodies  which  fail  to  extend 
throughout  the  entire  compass  of  the  Mode  in 
which  they  are  written.  Thus,  the  melody  ot 
the  Antiphon,  Anydus  anUm  Domini  (see  An- 
tiphon), is  in  the  Eighth  Mode ;  but,  as  it 
only  extends  from  F  to  D — two  notes  short  of 
the  full  range  of  the  Hypomixolydian  scale— it 
is  called  an  Imperfect  Melody.  [W.  8.  R] 

III.  Imperfect  Cadence  or  Half  Close.  Cadences 
occupy  the  ponition  in  music  which  stops  do  in 
literature,  and  of  these  the  Perfect  Cadence  or 
full  close  answers  to  a  full  stop,  and  the  Imper- 
fect Cadence  or  half  close  to  stops  of  less  value. 
The  former  consists  invariably  of  a  progression 
towards  and  a  pause  upon  the  Tonic  chord  in 
its  first  position  ;  the  latter  of  a  progression 
towards  and  a  pause  on  some  other  choid  than 
the  chord  of  the  Tonic  in  its  first  position. 
Both  CadenceB  are  to  a  certa-n  degree  dependant 
on  the  position  they  occupy  in  the  group  of 
bars  or  rhythms  which  constitute  the  period  or 
phrase ;  for  when  the  Bucc.ssiou  of  chords  which 


from  '  Crudel  perchb  1  in  the  second  act  of  Figaro. 
It  is  also  frequently  preceded  by  the  first  inver- 
sion of  the  chord  of  the  subdominaut,  both  major 
and  minor ;  ami  by  its  first  position  more  rarely. 
The  chord  of  the  submediaiit  does  not  often 
occur,  but  it  has  been  tried,  as  by  Carissimi,  as 
follows 


The  chord  of  the  augmented  sixth  is  also  not  un- 
frequently  found,  as 

- ,  ** 


1    *  m 
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from  the  Fugue  in  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  Bh, 
0|uik  106. 

Toe  dimioiahed  seventh  whicli  is  derived  from 
the  Htipertonic  rout  is  also  common  in  various 
positions  an  [c)  from  the  second  of  the  Preludes 
in  F  minor  in  Hach's  1  WohltatDpviste  Clavier.' 

As  an  example  of  an  Iuqierfect  Cadence  which 
concludes  on  a  chord  other  than  the  Dominant 
the  following  (<{)  from  the  clow  movement  of  Bee- 
thoven's Violin  Sonata  in  C  minor,  op.  30,  will 
serve. 


Occasionally  the  Imperfect  Cadence  ap|ieara  to 
belong  to  another  key,  which  is  used  transition- 
ally  on  principles  which  are  explained  near  the 
conclusion  of  the  article  H.vitMONY  (p.  6S2  a). 
The  following  instance  is  from  Mozart's  Quartet 
inG,  No.  1. 


in  which  case  the  two  chords  forming  the  Imper- 
fect Cadence  are  the  only  ones  not  in  the  key  of 
G  in  the  whole  passage  up  to  the  first  perfect 
cadence,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  constituting 
a  modulation. 

The  properties  of  the  Imperfect  Cadence  were 
apprehended  by  the  earliest  composers  of  the 
modern  harmonic  |**riod,  mid  it  is  frequently 
found  in  warlu  of  quite  the  beginning  of  the  17th 

century.  An  example  from  Carissimi  has  been 
given  aliove.  In  the  instrumental  music  of  the 
epoch  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  and  their  immediate 
predecessors  and  successors  it  played  a  conspicu- 
ous part,  as  the  system  of  Form  in  Music  which 
was  at  that  time  being  developed  necessitated  in 
its  earliest  stages  very  clear  definition  of  the 
different  sections  and  periods  and  phrases  of 
which  it  was  constructed,  and  this  was  obtained 
by  the  freqin  nt  use  of  simple  and  obvious  forms 
of  Perfect  and  Imperfect  Cadence*.  The  desire 
for  continuity  ami  intensity  of  detail  which  is 
characteristic  of  later  music  has  inclined  to  lessen 
the  frequency  and  prominence  of  cadences  of  all 
kinds  in  the  course  of  a  work,  and  to  cause  com 
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poaers  in  many  cases  to  make  uae  of  more  vuhuV 
means  of  definiug  the  lesser  division*  of  a  mt*e- 
meut  than  by  the  frequent  use  of  recognisable 
Inij>erfect  Cadences. 

In  Ellis's  translation  of  Hebnholtz  the  tenr. 
'  Imperfect  Cadence '  is  applied  to  that  which  !• 
commonly  called  the  Plagal  Cadence.  This  t?*c 
of  the  term  is  logical,  but  unfortunately  liable 
mislead  through  its  conflicting  with  customary 
use.  The  common  application  of  the  term  which 
has  been  accepted  above  is  also  not  by  any  nieaa* 
incapable  of  a  logical  defence,  but  it  must  In 
confessed  to  be  inferior  both  in  accuracy  of  Je 
finition  and  comprehensibility  to  the  express e 
'  Half-close,'  which  expmses  admirably  both  th- 
form  of  the  succession  of  chords  and  the  office  h 
most  frequently  performs  in  music. 

IV.   For  Imperfect  Interval,  aee  Interval. 

[C.H.H.  P.] 

IMPRESARIO.  L\  The  title  of  the  French 
adaptation  (, considerably  altered)  of  Mozart- 
'  Schauspieldirector,'  by  Leon  Battu  and  Ludovk 
Halevy,  produced  at  the  Bouffes  Parisiena,  May 
20,  185O.  This  piece  is  said  to  have  Umi 
mixed  up  with  Cimarosa's  '  Impresario  in  Aa- 
goacie'  so  as  to  form  one  piece  bv  Goethe  in  1701 
while  director  of  the  theatre  at  Weimar.  [G.] 

IMPROMPTU.  Originally  no  doubytle  name 
for  an  extempore  piece ;  but  as  no  piece  can  be 
extempore  when  written  down,  the  term  is  used 
for  pianoforte  compositions  which  have  (or  ha\e 
not)  the  character  of  extempore  performance*. 
The  most  remarkable  are  Chopin's,  of  which  there 
are  4— op.  20,  36,  51,  and  66  (Fantaisie-Ira- 

Eromptu  in  Cf  minor).  The  two  set*  of  pieres 
y  Schul>ert  known  as  Impromptus — op.  90,  nc*. 
1  to  4,  and  op.  142,  nos.  1  to  4,  mostly  varia- 
tions— were,  the  first  certainly  and  the  second 
probably,  not  so  entitled  by  him.  The  autograph 
of  the  first  exists.  It  has  no  date,  and  no  title 
to  either  of  the  pieces,  the  won!  *  Impromptu ' 
having  been  added  by  the  publishers,  the  Has- 
lingers,  one  of  whom  also  took  upon  himself  to 
change  the  key  of  the  third  piece  from  Gt»  to  G. 
The  autograph  of  the  second  set  is  at  present 
unknown.  It  was  to  these  latter  ones  that 
Schumann  devoted  one  of  his  most  affectionate 
papers  ('Gesamm.  Schriften,'  iii.  37).  He  doubts 
Schubert's  having  himself  called  them  Im- 
promptus, and  would  have  us  take  the  first, 
second,  and  fourth  as  the  successive  movements 
of  a  Sonata  in  F  minor.  The  first  does  in  fact 
l>ear  the  stamp  of  a  regular  'first  movement." 
Schumann  himself  has  Impromptus  on  a  theme 
of  his  wife's,  op.  5,  and  another  Impromptu 
among  his  Albumblatter.  Neither  Beethoven. 
Weber,  nor  Mendelssohn  ever  use  the  word.  [G.] 
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